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It  is  not  onr  porposc  to  ent«r  into  an 
exposition  of  the  facts  which  have  con- 
tribnted  by  a  long  coarse  of  action  prac- 
tically to  modify  the  preseat  constitution 
of  the  Court  of  Rome  from  what  it  woa 
before  the  French  Revolution,  so  as  to 
substitute  for  bodies  of  more  or  less  in- 
dependent  authority,  capable  of  exerci- 
sing a  wholesome  exchange  of  control- 
ling inSuence  on  the  State,  the  one  all- 
engrossing  and  all-centralizing  figure  of 
an  autocratic  Pope.  We  take  the  Court 
of  Rome  as  we  find  it,  without  caring  to 
show  how  it  has  grown  into  its  present 
shape,  and  we  are  content  to  took  at  the 
features  of  the  political  group  which  has 
the  Convention  of  September  and  the  En- 
cyclical of  Chriatmas  for  a  frame.  In  its 
political  aspect  the  Comt  of  Rome  of  the 
present  season  lies  wholly  compressed 
between  these  two  great  iacte,  that  daap 
it  like  a  ring  whose  setting  ^ves  its 
character  to  the  object  enclosed.     Wbat- 

Nbw  Smas-Toi.  n.,  No.  1. 


ever  lies  without  the  pale  of  this  circle  is 
matter  of  no  immediate  bearing,  for  ei- 
ther it  has  dropped  away  into  the  rapids  of 
the  past,  or  it  is  still  lying  in  the  cloudy 
horizon  of  a  future  that  perplexea  with  . 
enigmatic  poHsibilities.  But  between 
these  two  capital  facts,  the  Convention 
an#  the  Encyclical,  that  stand  forward 
hke  flanking  supporters,  there  is  to  be 
found  concenti-ated  for  the  moment  all 
that  survives  of  the  figure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Com^  of  Rome  as  a  living  and 
acting  political  body.  If  we  can  suo- 
ceod  m  grasping  the  features  of  the  group 
thus  presented  us,  in  rightly  comprehend 
ing  the  force  of  the  inward  instincts  that 
have  resulted  in  the  attitude  which  meets 
the  eye,  then  we  may  reckon  on  being 
able  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the 
elements  which  are  circulating  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  from  which,  in  critical  momeuts, 
action  must  unavoidably  derive  its  char- 

We  start  from  the  premiss  that  tba 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  the  8th  De- 
cember were  esseBtially  a  move  made  by 
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Rome  under  the  idea  of  thereby  meeting 
the  provocation  offered  in  the  Conven- 
tion. In  affirming  this  we  advisedly  re- 
ject the  explanations  freely  circulate  in 


personages — apparently  so  indissolubly 
knit  together — are  really  at  some  dis- 
tance asunder,  and  that  between  them 
tliere  stand  well  forward  figures  which  at 


Kome,  with  the  view  of  ascribing  to  the  ,  first  had  been  quite  hidden  from  sight — 
document  an  origin  wholly  foreign  to  the  ;  figures  that  materially  modify  the  aspect 
grave  measure  on  the  heels  of  which  it  of  the  group,  and  detract  considerably 
followed  so  closely.  The  grounds  on  I  from  the  commanding  importance  which 
which  we  rest  our  incredulity  as  to  the  |  had  seemed  to  belong  to  the  conspicuous 
validity  of  these  explanatory  asservations  figure  of  the  splendid  Cardinal.  These 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  j  two  men — Pius  IX.  and  Cai-dinal  An- 
The  reader  will  then  make  up  his  own  j  ton^lli — whom  the  world  looks  upon  as 
mind  as  to  their  value.  All  we  care  to  '.  the  twin  divinities  dividing  in  love  the 
do  here  is  clearly  to  define  our  starting '  Roman  Olympus,  stand  really  to  each 
point,  in  the  belief  that  the  Encyclical  other  in  relations  that  are  close  without 
owes  its  publication  entirely  to  the  pre- '  being  any  longer  truly  cordial,  and  owe 
vious  publication  of  the  Convention  be-   their  continuance  before  the  world  in  an 


tween  France  and  Italy  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Rome  by  the  French  troops.  Had 
that  Convention  not  been  concluded,  we 


attitude  of  unimpaired  intimacy,  to  a 
singular  combination  of  qualities  in  their 
respective  characters — ^in  the  Pope  to  an 


hold  that  no  Encyclical  of  that  precise  j  indwelling  weakness  that  has  always 
•hape  would  have  seen  the  light  at  that ;  made  him  unequal  to  the  effoit  of  openly 
particular  moment ;  consequently  that  it  |  breaking  with  an  influence  he  has  long 
IS  the  counter-move  made  to  the  great  ■  undergone,  although  oflen  chafed  at — 
political  measure  aforesaid  by  the  Court '  and  in  the  cardinal  to  an  imperturbable 
of  Rome.  But  this  Court  of  Rome  that  [  evenness  of  temper,  which  renders  him 
has  thus  spoken,  what  is  itt  How  is  it  con-  j  happily  indifferent  to  slights  from  his  ex- 
•tituted  t  When  we  refer  to  it  as  a  political ,  citable  sovereign  that  would  have  stung 
entity,  of  whom  is  this  composed  t  Who  a  more  punctilious  Secretary  of  State  into 
are  the  individuals  that  make  it  up  in  the  |  angrily  stnpping  himself  of  the  baubles 
body ;  and  when  we  talk  of  a  proclamation   of  high  office. 

by  its  organs,  what  are  the  elements  that  The  natures  of  these  two  men  are  in- 
have  found  a  mouthpiece  1  In  short,  that  deed  strangely  unlike  for  partnera  in  so 
Court  ofRome,  the  sound  of  whose  my  ste-  protracted  an  alliance.  In  fact  this  alli- 
rious  name  rings  so  widely  through  the  |  ance  rests  now  on  the  defects,  not  on  the 
world,  where  does  it  actually  dwell  and   qualities  of  each.     Since  some  time  the 

;  live  and  work  in  the  flesh  and  blood  t  If  union  lasts  only  because  both  parties  are 
we  turn  for  information  towards  the  im-   wanting  in  certain  senses — the  Pope  in 

.  aginary  group  we  have  conceived  to  be  '  that  of  moi*al  courage  to  break  to  his  face 
flanked  by  the  Convention  and  the  En-  \  with  a  man,  the  spell  of  whose  unruffled 

.  cyclical,  then  what  strikes  the  eye  so  j  equanimity  he  has  felt  for  years — the 
sharply,  as  to  make  all  else  sink  into  the  :  Cardinal  in  Uiat  of  moral  dignity  to  throw 

.  dimness  of  a  mere  back-ground,  are  the  off  the  emoluments  and  emblems  of  high 
apparently  intcrclasped  figures  of  a  Pope  '  office  after  its  substance  has  in  great  de- 
andamightyCardinal  Secretary  of  State;  |  gree  been  taken  from  him.     Once  the 

.  the  one  beaming  with  the  expanded  ec-  case  was  otherwise,  and  originally  the 
atasy  of  mystic  autocracy,  and  the  other  i  alliance,  now  kept  up  but  by  mutual  in- 
■hrewdly  sparkling  with  the  solid  mas-   abilities,^  was  cemented  by  the  attraction 

•  aiveness  of  real  and  absolute  ascendancy,  |  which  the  Cardinal's  quality  of  imperturb- 
btit  the  two  huked  together,  it  would  '■■  able  self-possession  was  calculat<^  under 

•  teem,  in  an  indissoluble  tie  of  mutual  certain  circumstances  to  exercise  on  a 
confidence  and  intimate  concord  of  feel-  '  mind  so  fluctuating  and  so  liable  to  flighty 
ings.  Distinct  as  this  combination  would  transports  as  the  Pope*^.  But  the  attrac- 
look,  closer  approach  will  show  that  in  tion  thus  exercised  depended  necessarily 
great  part  it  isx>nly  the  effect  of  deceptive  for. its  hold  on  the  continuation  of  those 
foreshortening.  On  looking  into  the  favorable  circumstances  which  had  caused 
gioi^  vwe  shall  perceive  that  these  two   it  to  be  first  felt     These  have,  however, 
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changed,  and  the  conseqaence  is  that  the 
attraction  has  also  lost  much  of  its  zest 
The  caose  of  the  modification  is  to  be 


human  influences,  notions  of  desperate 
heroism  and  self-immolation — id  short, 
all  that  can  please  the  kindled  imagina- 


found  in  this,  that  the  natures  of  t)ie  two  I  tion  of  a  mystic  is  without  attraction  for 
men  are  not  of  commensurate  range,  and  ;  a  mind  so  steadily  shrewd  and  alive  to 
that  there  are  sides  in  Pius  IX.'s  charac-  |  the  value  of  positive  possession  as  the 
ter  which,  when  elicited,  fail  utterly  to  '  Cardinal's.  Cardinal  Antonelli  is  ambi- 
meet  in  Cardinal  Antonelli's  nature  with  i  tious,  but  particularly  of  the  emoluments 
an  appropriate  response.  Those  sides  I  and  the  rank  of  greatness.  He  entered 
were  m  abeyance  when  Pius  IX.  was  the  Church  to  rise,  and  that  object,  pur- 
drawn  towards  the  Cardinal ;  but  of  late  sued  with  indefatigable  assiduity,  he  has 
they  have  been  developed  by  events,- and  •  accomplished.  He  is  certainly  resolved 
it  is  precisely  as  this  has  happened  and  '  not  to  allow  any  oflenoe  against  punctilio 
as  they  have  not  met  with  congeniality  ;  to  sting  him  into  resigning  his  hold  on 
in  Cardinal  Antonelli,  that  the  Pope  has  \  the  especial  prize  he  has  clutched.  A 
felt  his  original  cordiality  of  feeling  to-  i  character  of  this  stamp  is  not  troubled 
wards  him  somewhat  chilled.  Pius  IX.  |  with  inward  enthusiasm.  All  its  native 
has  a  highly  sensitive  surface  organiza-  I  impulses  and  instincts  are  towards  mate- 
tion,  which  is  necessarily  excitable  and  >  rial  inteiests.  Nor  are  the  talents  of  the 
liable  to  hasty  transport ;  while  the  essen-  \  Cardinal  of  an  elevated  order.  Nature 
tially  weak  and  womanbh  cast  of  his  ,  has  indeed  gifled  him  witl)  a  strong  dose 
monkish  nature  is  always  prone  to  fits  of  of  shrewdness ;  but  instead  of  being  a 
mystic   enthusiasm,  and  ^Iways  is  dis-   vigorous  shrewdness,  it  is  merely  astute 

and  foxlike.     Intuition  he  may  be  said 

to  have  none ;  but  he  has  a  remarkable 

power  of  self-command  and  unruffled 

But  as  these  raptures — so  quick  to  flare  j  evenness  of  bearing.     He  seems  never 

up — spring  from  a  mere  surface  sensibil-  j  put  out ;  and  his  pleasant  aflability  has 


posed  to  look  at  things  excitedly  through 
the  prism  of  a  visionary  and  childish 
fancy  which  is  for  ever  ready  to  take  fire. 


ity,  they  are  as  shallow  in  substance  as 
they  are  passing  in  their  manifestations. 
Pius  IX  will  bm-st  into  vehement  trans- 
ports, and  an  hour  after  you  will  find  him 
without  a  trace  of  having  been  aflected. 
Convulsion  with  him  does  not  give  a  real- 


been  a  powerful  assistant  to  him  in  cap- 
tivating the  Pope,  whose  vanity  resents 
any  one  presuming  to  talk  to  iiim  in  a 
tone  of  authority.  This  native  charm  of 
cheerfulness  and  urbanity  is  the  quality 
to  which  the  Cardinal  owes  his  most  real 


ly  disturbing  emotion,  for  his  system  at  *  triumphs,  for  his  statesmanship  amounts 
heart  is  lymphatic  and  all  his  impulsive-  practically  to  next  to  nothing.  He  has 
ness  is  mere  sheet-lightning  of  the  sur-  never  shown  any  initiative  or  conception 
face.  Hence  the  exhibitions  of  eccentric  except  for  such  small  devices  as  a  merely 
instability,  especially  in  his  talk,  which  *  cunning  mind  may  be  feitile  in.  When 
so  often  perplex  those  who  have  to  do  |  he  can  strike  out  one  of  these  tricks  he  is 
with  Pius  IX. ;  for  where  feelings  have  I  visibly  delighted  with  his  genius ;  but 
no  roots  deeper  than  in  the  skin,  they  '  the  genuine  bent  of  his  ministry  has  been 
are  always  liable  to  be  made  the  momen- !  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  beyond  enjoy 
tary  sport  of  a  gusty  imagination,  itself  j  the  pleasures  of  tlie  hour  undei*  the  pro- 
at  the  mercy  of  chance  blasts.  The  j  tection  of  foreign  bayonets — tiding  calm- 
groundwork,  however,  of  the  Pope's  na-  i  ly  along  the  stream  of  Time  without 
tare  is  monkish  mysticism.  Once  it  {  making  any  provisions  for  the  future. 
made  him  trustfully  pursue  a  dream  of  j  To  bring  into  spontaneous  union  two  men 
liberalism,  the  fantastic  creation  of  his  so  different  in  their  inwai'd  natures  as 
heated  brain — now  it  makes  him  contem-  Pius  IX.  and  Cardinal  Antonelli,  requir- 
plate,  through  the  distorting  medium  of  i  ed  exceptional  ciix;umstances.  These 
ecstatic  horror,  the  realities  of  life.  But  j  were  presented  by  the  events  of  1 849  and 
tKere  is  no  quality  more  foreign  to  Car- ';  the  violent  revulsion  which  then  was 
dinai  Antonelli's^  nature  thau  that  of  a  j  wrought  in  the  Pope^s  temper.  Sudden- 
mystic  disposition.  AU  that  lies  in  the  j  ly  Pius  IX.  felt  dismayed  at  his  own 
region  of  impalpability — all  that  partakes  {  work ;  and,  smiting  Ids  breast,  seated 
of'  a  high-flown  essence— ideas  of  super-   himself  en  a  stool  of  penance  like  a 
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frightened  schoolboy,  who  cries  to  undo 
what  he  did,  and  implores  to  kiss  those 
to  whom  he  was  naughty.     At  that  mo- 
ment the  figure  of  Cardinal  Antonelli 
was  a  source  of  comfort  to  him.     With 
that  impulsive  feeling  which  is  natural  to 
Pius  IX.,  he  was  instinctively  drawn  in 
the  season  of  recantation  towards  that 
Cardinal  who  had  calmly  stood  close  to 
him  during  exciting  times,  and  who  nev- 
er had  himself  exhibited  that  enthusiasm 
which  the  Pope  now  deplored  as  a  crime. 
We  can  understand  how,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  mystic  mind  could  apply 
to  this  particular  Cardinal  the  affection 
which,  under  an  impulse  to  expiate  er- 
rors, it  then  embraced  for  absolute  reac- 
tion.    For  Cardinal  Antonelli  appeared 
at  that  moment  before  the  Pope's  eye 
as  the  consistent  representative  of  those 
principles  which  now  had  been  found 
true ;  and  he  appeared  so,  thanks  to  the 
charm  of  his  respectful  manners,  without 
his  wounding  the  Pope's  susceptibility. 
The  art  of  the  Cardinal  has  been  great 
indeed  in  dealing  successfully  with  the 
humors  and  weaknesses  of  the  Pope's 
uncertain  character.     Therefore,  as  the 
lepresentative  of  reaction  was  it  that  the 
Cardinal  captivated  the  Pope's  affections ; 
and  so  long  as  a  craving  for  mere  reac- 
tion contributed  the  sum  of  all  that  was 
desired.  Cardinal  Antonelli  continued  to 
retain  unimpaired  ascendancy.     That  pe- 
riod lasted  from  1850  to  1859.     During 
those  nine  precious  years  of  protected 
restriction,  the  Pontificial  Grovemment 
did  nothing  whatever  for  its  recoveiy — 
the  Cardinal,  with  arms  akimbo,  mai'ked 
his  absolute  administration  by  good-hu- 
mored rejections  of  every  suggestion  for 
Reform,  and  the  spell-bound  Pius  IX. 
hugged  the  heaven-rsent  minister  to  his 
breast^  and  oontented  the  prickings  of  his 
mystic  longings  by  indulging  in  the  in- 
nocent labor  of  decreeing  the  dogma  of 
Immaculate  Conception.     But  with  the 
year  1859  there  began  a  new  epoch, 
marked  by  events  directly  calculated  to 
influence  the  mystic  fibres  in  the  Pope's 
nature.     As  he  saw  himself  the  victim  of 
Kpoliation — as  he  beheld  great  powers 
leagued  together  for  the  practical  destruc- 
tion of  institutions  which,  in  his  mind, 
were  identified  with  the  existence  of  the 
Church  and  reli|^on,  it  is  intelligible  how 
the  Pope's  excitabk  mind  should  have 


become  affected  with  visionary  ideas. 
The  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of  St 
Peter's  bai'k — ^in  the  extension  of  a  di- 
vine protection  which  would  manifest  it- 
self by  miraculous  intervention,  lay  too 
near  at  hand  in  the  order  of  Romish 
thought  not  to  present  itself  widely  at  that 
moment  For  the  Pope,  views  of  this 
nature  had  an  irresistible  atti*action,  and 
he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  assm*ances  of 
enthusiasts  who  dwelt  on  the  certain 
confusion  that  must  overtake  his  enemies 
if  only  he  would  give  the  signal  for  a 
cnisade.  Such  suggestions  fell  de^ 
against  the  sober  shrewdness  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli.  Not  that  the  Cardinal  exhib- 
ited any  statesmanlike  instincts,  except 
that  he  has  always  been  sufiiciently  as- 
tute to  retain  a  common-sense  indisposi- 
tion to  trust  in  the  advent  of  mu'aculous 
aid  for  the  defeat  of  palpable  forces,  and 
to  be  anything  but  zealous  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  active  measures  that  rely  on  no 
better  material  resources  than  high-fiown 
enthusiasm.  But  it  was  precisely  in  such 
excited  counsels  that  Pius  IX.  felt  dis- 
posed to  take  pleasui*e ;  and  he  listened 
with  delight  to  the  sympathetic  effusion 
of  zealots  whose  rapturous  assurances 
contrasted  with  the  Cardinal's  tepid  tem- 
perature of  mind  and  merely  temporizing 
inclinations. 

It  is  from  this  time  that  two  currents 
of  influence  have  begun  to  run  in  rivalry 
to  each  other  in  the  Vatican :  the  one 
moderating  and  essentially  temporizing, 
whose  representative  is  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli; and  the  other  headlong  and  self- 
confident,  represented  by  a  cosmopolite 
combination  of  fanatics,  among  whom 
the  most  prominent,  although  not  always 
the  most  influential  figure,  is  Monsignore 
Merode.  It  is  this  fact  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  Lamorici^re's  army,  and  to  all 
the  rash  acts  which  have  marked  the 
Pope's  policy — acts  which  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli disapproved,  but  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  because  he  is  not  in  the  mood 
to  resign  his  ofiice.  There  have  been 
moments  when  the  ascendency  of  the  ad- 
verse party  was  attended  with  circum- 
slances  which  must  have  been  so  wound- 
ing to  the  Cardinal,  that  his  voluntary 
retention  of  office  proves  an  absolute  de- 
termination never  to  give  his  enemies  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  divest  himself 
spontaneously  of  the  post  he  holds.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  Pope,  although  he 
had  repeatedly  slighted  his  minister,  can 
evidently  not  bring  himself  to  dismiss 
him,  partly  from  a  want  of  resolution  to 
go  through  the  final  act,  and  partly  from 
an  impression  that  he  has,  after  all,  no 
one  more  capable  than  the  Caixlinal  to 
transact  diplomatic  business.  Thus  a 
curious  and  anomalous  state  of  things  has 
sprung  up,  attended  by  a  running  con- 
test between  a  hot-headed  party,  which, 
Uiough  not  allowed  to  stand  publicly  for- 
ward in  the  first  row  of  installed  rank, 
hqlds  in  its  hand,  to  a  large  degree,  actu- 
al power,  and  a  minister  clothed  in  all  the 
semblance  of  absolute  grandeur,  but  who 
perpetually  consents  to  sanction  and  de- 
fend what  in  his  heart  he  does  not  ap- 
prove 

It  may  be  said  of  this  party  that  it  has 
succeeded  in  usurping  the  very  positive, 
although  not  easily-defined,  position  of 
influence,  which  formerly  used  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Pope's  nephews.  That 
nepotism  of  the  flesh,  which  was  once 
such  an  essential  feature  of  the  Roman 
Court,  has  now  made  room  for  the  nepot- 
ism of  a  faction  which  is  conspicuously 
represented  by  the  Papal  household. 
That  body  is  composed  of  individuals 
from  all  nations.  Every  Roman  Catho- 
lic community  may  be  considered,  as  far 
as  tongue  goes,  to  have  contributed  its 
sh»re  to  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Su- 
preme PontiflTs  Court  As  regards,  how- 
ever, any  capacity  for  properly  reflecting 
a  knowledge  of  their  respective  countries, 
feelinga,  and  tempers,  this  look  of  Catho- 
lic composition  m  the  Pope's  household 
is  a  sham.  The  individuals  who  figure 
there  are  without  exception  men  of  nar- 
row mind — types  of  contracted  fanati- 
cism, who  are  incapable  of  serving  as  the 
medium  for  a  ray  of  wholesome  Ught 
Nor  must  they  be  rated  as  more  than 
mere  puppets.  The  quaUty  (if  this  terra 
can  be  applied  to  so  poor  a  matter)  which 
forms  the  all-in-all  of^  their  intellectual  na- 
ture is  an  impervious  coating  of  bigotry. 
The  action  of  such  men  on  the  Pope  has 
been  disastrous ;  for  his  own  morbid  pre- 
dispositions could  not  fail  to  become  dan- 
gerously stimulated  by  exclusive  contact 
with  their  inflammatory  breathings.  If 
left  to  their  own  genius,  their  fanaticism 
would  have  been,  indeed,  comparatively 
harmleas,  from  the  general  dullness  of 


their  minds.  Monsignore  Merode  alone 
of  these  domestic  prelates  could  lay  claim 
to  some  powers  of  invention  and  practical 
enterprise.  Neither  Monsignore  Talbot, 
nor  Monsignore  Hohenlohe,  nor  Monsig- 
noi*e  Pacca,  have  ever  been  credited  with 
the  guilt  of  originating  any  portion  of  that 
furious  policy  which  they  have  always 
been  unanimous  in  approving.  These 
men  have  -simply  been  used  as  channels 
for  instilling  into  the  Pope,  in  virtue  of 
the  advantages  they  have  from  their  posi- 
tion as  his  daily  associates,  views  and  pas- 
sions which  other  minds  have^been  con- 
verting into  a  system.  That  system  rests 
on  the  principle  of  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  all  modem  civilization,  to  every 
idea  popularly  identified  with  progress, 
with  civil  liberty,  with  the  advance  of 
science  and  thought  According  to  this 
system,  all  that  modci*n  society  prizes  is 
of  devilish  origin;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christ's  Vicar  on  earth  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  against  it  These  extreme 
views  proceed  from  a  highflown  concep- 
tion of  the  universal  prerogatives  of  the 
Church ;  and  among  prelates  they  have 
found  their  particular  champions  in  bish- 
ops and  cardinals  of  Germany  and  Franca 
It  is  especially  on  the  non*  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps  that  these  exaggerated  ideas  have 
been  most  unreservedly  broached ;  and 
in  the  Sacred  College  it  is  the  two  Ger- 
man cardinals,  Reisach  and  Kauscher, 
who  are  considered  to  be  their  keenest 
advocates.  Thus  there  has  come  to  be 
formed  a  school  of  cosmopolite  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  divines  and  prelates 
of  various  nations,  represented  in  Rome 
by  members  in  various  ranks  of  the  hier- 
archy, but  which,  as  distinguished  by  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  non-Italian 
elements  among  its  memberhood,  has  ac- 
quu-ed,  in  addition  to  its  Qther  marks  of 
distinction,  a  certain  political  and  nation- 
al color  which  impairs  to  its  actions  a 
character  of  special  significance.  For  on 
the  one  hana  there  are  in  Rome  these 
excited  Catholics  of  foreign  origin,  men 
who  are  bent  on  an  immediate  crusade, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  bulk 
of  the  Italian  and  especially  Roman  pre- 
lates, who  have  small  liking  for  desperate 
moves,  and  think  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances to  gain  time,  and  particularly 
ly  to  abst^n  from  envenoming  matters, 
ought  to  be  the  policy  for  the  Holy  See 
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to  pursue.  An  antagonism  is  thus  tacitly 
produced  (in  Rome  antagonisms  hardly 
ever  cease  to  be  tacit)  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  struggle  between  prelates  who 
inwardly  consider  themselves  the  only 
legitimate  administrators  of  the  political 
functions  of  the  Roman  Couit,  and  a  set 
of  excited  enthusiasts  from  the  northern 
side  of  the  Alps,  who  have  been  largely 
invading  that  province  which  the  former 
think  themselves  entitled  to  own  exclu- 
sively. It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  to  see 
the  temporal  power  practically  productive 
of  an  influence  which  would  rather  miti- 
gate than  stimulate  the  fury  of  the  strug- 
gle now  waged  in  its  behalf.  But  a  habit 
of  practically  governing  human  conditions 
always  imparts  some  degree  of  prudence; 
and  this  lesson  has  also  not  been  quite 
lost  on  those  in  whose  hands  has  long 
resided  the  government  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Since  centuries  those  hands 
have  been  purely  Italian ;  for  although  a 
universal  principle  is  sought  to  be  set  up 
at  present  in  behalf  of  these  Stat.es  as  the 
domain  of  all  Catholics,  in  reality  they 
have  been  an  endowment  for  Italian  pre- 
lates alone  ever  since  Hadrian  VI.  These 
Italian  prelates  administered  these  same 
States  in  troubled  times  not  without  suc- 
cess: they  have  acquired  not  indeed  a 
very  elevated  order  of  statesmanship,  but 
yet  a  tradition  of  diplomatic  skill  and 
governmental  adroitness  that  have  been 
practically  evidenced,  and  the  knowledge 
whereof  has  not  been  quite  blotted  out  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  in  virtue  of  their 
birth  are  the  representatives  of  an  Italian 
element  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  of 
Rome.  With  an  ill-suppressed  jealousy 
do  these  prelates  look  on  the  sudden  in- 
flwx  from  abroad  of  wild  zealots,  promot- 
ing with  mad  impetuosity  the  adoption 
of  measures  whose  rashness  it  is  shrewdly 
felt  must  imperil  terribly  the  safety  of  that 
estate  which  it  is  the  merit  of  Italian  skill 
to  have  preserved  so  long.  It  is  a  com- 
mon remark  in  certain  circles  of  Rome,, 
that  unfortunately  the  old  and  approved 
traditions  of  policy  have  been  discarded 
for  the  wild  inspirations  of  foreign  adven- 
turers, who  personally  have  nothing  to 
lose  if  their  counsels  were  really,  to  ruin 
the  States  of  the  Church.  Within  the 
range  of  a  common  antagonism  to^  the 
suggestions  of  a  vehemently  fantastic  and 
fcreign  party,  these  Roman  prelatesof  the 


old  school  concur  in  Cardinal  Antonelli*8 
temporizing  spirit  in  so  far  as  it  is  direct- 
ed merely  to  break  the  force  of  this  par- 
ticular influence ;  although  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  infer  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  devote  themselvea  cordially  to 
his  support  as  minister,  or  express  admira- 
tion for  the  measures  of  his  administra- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  is  probably  the  object  of  as  much 
criticism  and  jealousy  and  personal  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  these  same  prelates 
as  ever  any  minister  was.  This,  however, 
is  only  the  ordinary  fate  of  all  Cardinal 
Secretaries  of  State  in  Rome,  who  always 
reside  in  the  centre  of  a  world  alive  with 
personal  passion,  the  action  of  which  they 
never  escape  feeling  in  the  end.  A  point 
of  real  importance,  however,  is  the  spread 
in  ecclesiastical  circles,  that  are  specifically 
Roman,  of  a  feeling  of  inward  hostility, 
not  individual  and  spasmodic,  but  com- 
pact and  corporative,  although  at  present 
still  suppressed,  and  flowing  in  under- 
ground channels,  against  the  set  of  so- 
called  interlopers  who  are  charged  with 
overthrowing  the  sound  maxims  of  the 
Roman  Court,  with  impelling  it  to  ruin 
by  their  fool  hardiness,  with  recklessly 
staking  by  their  mad  course  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  of  churchmen :  a  feel- 
ing of  prospective,  not  of  immediate  in- 
fluence, but  which  contains  within  it  ele- 
ments for  a  marked  division,  that  appa- 
rently wants  but  a  safe  occasion  for  burst- 
ing into  staring  prominence. 
•  The  ill-feeling  which  we  believe  thus 
to  pervade  a  numerous  and  distinct  sec- 
tion in  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  Rome, 
is  stimulated  by  the  decided  dislike 
against  a  particular  corporation  with 
which  the  champions  of  an  ecstatic  poli- 
cy have  allied  tnemselves  closely.  Be- 
neath the  ever  smooth  surface  which  is 
presented  by  the  decorously  deferential 
deportment  of  clerical  Rome,  there 
lurks  as  much  compressed  passion  and 
anger  and  envy  as  ever  have  dbtracted 
the  most  secular  court.  Especially  keen 
is  the  jealous  sensitiveness  on  the  score 
of  what  is  due  in  rank  and  position  and 
influence — a  sensitiveness  rather  point- 
edly in  contrast  with  the  professions  of 
humility  forever  on  the  hp.  The  quar- 
ter where  this  feeling  has  ever  been  par- 
ticularly strong  is  that  of  monastic 
congregations.      These  brotherhoods — 
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impelled  by  the  nature  of  their  narrow 
constitutions  to  an  exaggerated  estima- 
tion of  their  specific  foundation — of  the 
especial  merit  of  their  particular  founder 
— have  ever  been  intensely  jealous  of 
any  marked  preference  shown  to  one 
brotherhood  over  the  other.  The  bitter- 
est party  passions  have  often  burned 
hotly  on  the  ground  of  such  supposed 
preference  within  the  seemingly  so 
loving  atmosphere  of  societies,  where 
all  ahke  profess  to  have  tuiTied  away 
their  minds  from  all  thought  of  the 
world  and  its  interests;  and  all  alike 
profess  to  find  ^heir  delight  in  being 
steeped  in  peaceful  contemplation  of 
heavenly  objects.  From  the  intensity 
which  has  been  thrown  into  contests  of 
this  nature,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
surmise  that  the  sense  of  personal  piide, 
so  strictly  repudiated  by  those  who  pro- 
fess monkish  vows,  was  here  viewed  by 
the  members  of  all  sides  in  the  light  of  a 
religious  duty  of  homage  to  the  specific 
divinity  of  their  founder.  At  all  events 
it  4s  an  historical  fact  that  repeatedly  the 
Court  of  Rome  has  witnessed  vehement, 
although  not  necessarily  clamorous,  op- 
position to  any  particular  confraternity 
that  might  have  acquired  especial  influ- 
ence for  the  time. 

There  is,  indeed,  not  one  of  the  great 
and  leading  orders  that  at  some  time  or 
other,  in  a  period  of  exceptional  success, 
has  not  had  a  run  of  this  kind  against  it 
But  all  these  oppositions  were  as  ephe- 
meral as  the  casual  ascendancy  which 
kindled  them,  with  the  exception  of  one. 
That  exception  is  justly  furnished  by  the 
order  which  I^is  taken  up  a  position  es- 
sentially differing  in  the  scope  of  its 
importance  from  that  which  others  have 
ever  been  able  to  assume — the  Society 
of  the  Jesuits.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  any  exposition  of  the  points 
which  must  always  constitute  an  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  organization 
of  the  Jesuit  order  and  every  other  that 
has  hitherto  existed.  It  is  enough  for  the 
purpose  that  engages  our  attention  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  instindt  of  all  con- 
fraternities has  systematically  concurred 
in  deep  feeling  of  jealous  hostility  against 
the  exceptional  constitution  and  superior 
pretensions  of  this  singular  body ;  and 
above  all  that  at  the  present  moment 
thk  feeling  has  been  intensified  by  pro- 


found irritation  at  the  asserted  extension 
of  late  to  almost  absolute  ascendancy  of 
the  influence  of  this  Society  over  th« 
minds  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of 
authority.  It  is  no  easy  matter  with  the 
guarded  nature  of  Romish  ecclesiastics 
to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  one  has 
been  able  to  see  the  feelings  that  really 
lie  near  their  heaits.  Yet  we  will  ven- 
ture upon  the  confident  assertion,  that 
bitter  resentment  at  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  suc- 
ceeded in  usm'ping  over  those  whos« 
voice  is  now  absolute  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  is  the  feeling  which  most  » 
pointedly  possesses  those  who  can  lay  a 
claim  to  any  degree  of  independenct 
among  the  ecclesiastics  living  within  th# 
actual  precincts  of  Rome.  We  venture 
to  affirm  that  wherever  access  can  be  ob- 
tained to  the  confidential  outpourings, 
be  it  of  monks  that  languish  in  neglected 
cells,  or  of  secular  priests  who  for  somt 
cause  have  not  succumbed  to  the  reign- 
ipg  influences,  their  burden  will  be  angry 
complaint  at  the  excessive  power  to  which 
in  recent  years  the  mysterious  Society 
of  Jesuits  has  attained. 

To  drag  to  light  in  a  distinct  shapt 
the  influence  so  universally  testified  to 
in  a  whisper  is  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
That  noiseless  stealthiness  of  gait,  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  carriage  of 
the  individual  Jesuit,  extends  also  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Society  works  as  a 
body.  While  it  is  felt  how  the  minds 
of  those  who  rule  and  govern  the  Church 
have  been  completely  secured  wit*hin  a 
net,  inquiry  is  baffled  to  detect  the 
hands  that  spun  and  threw  this  net — the 
precise  season  when  it  was  flung,  or 
even  the  arms  that  at  this  moment  keep 
it  in  position.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Society  not  to  make 
a  needless  exhibition  of  its  personal  ex- 
istence, to  seek  for  essential  power  with 
as  little  display  as  possible,  and  to  vol- 
atilize as  far  as  can  be  the  influence 
which  is  so  indefatigably  striven  for. 
Real  possession,  and  not  show,  is  the 
object  the  Society  cares  for.  The  con- 
spicuous high  places  of  office  are  not^ 
therefore,  what  the  Jesuits  seek  to  com- 
pass; but  rather  the  unobtrusive  and 
seemingly  humble  posts  of  those  inti- 
mate attendants  upon  great  dignitaries, 
who  acquire  full  confidence  and  obtaia 
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the  means  for  insensibly  instilling  views 
and  feelings  into  fascinated  hearts.  It 
18  here  that  are  displayed  the  capabilities 
of  that  mysterious  organization  which 
makes  the  Society  so  formidable.  While 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  will  probably  fail 
to  detect  one  professed  member  of  the 
Society  among  the  prelates  who  figure 
with  the  emblems  of  rank,  the  Society 
has  made  good  its  hold  on  those  with 
whom  those  prelates  consort,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  confessionals  to  which  they 
resort.  It  is  through  this  mystic  func- 
tion of  inward  confidence  that  the 
Jesuits  particularly  operate.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Jesuits  have  succeed- 
ed in  becoming  the  spiritual  advisers  of 
almost  eveiy  member  of  the  Papal  Court, 
and  of  all  those  sections  of  tne  lay  so- 
ciety in  Rome  that,  from  their  rank, 
stand  necessarily  in  relation  more  or  less 
close  to  the  Sovereign  and  his  Court. 
The  most  fashionable  confessors,  the 
most  popular  preachers  in  Rome  are 
now  all  Jesuits;  and  immense  is  the 
tacit  influence  which  they  command  in 
viitue  of  these  positions,  while  insensibly 
they  have  made  their  own  the  university 
and  the  schools  in  the  Papal  States.  It 
is  an  influence  of  too  subtle  a  nature 
to  analyize,  but  it  is  one  whose  positive 
action  is  most  formdiable.  Even  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  who  is  not  naturally 
predisposed  in  this  sense,  has  been  un- 
able to  keep  himself  clear  from  the  mys- 
terious infliTence  of  a  body  he  looks  on 
with  dislike  and  fear,  and  his  confessor 
is  a  member  of  the  Society.  In  addition 
to  these  favored  posts  for  operating  di- 
rectly upon  individual  hearts,  the  Jesu- 
its have  contrived  to  introduce  them- 
selves largely  among  the  working  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations  upon  whom 
devolves  the  real  business  of  elaborating 
the  decisions  and  proclamations  of  the 
Roman  Court  The  cardinals  and  pre- 
lates who  figure  as  the  official  represen- 
tatives of  these  bodies,  are  content  to 
receive  their  inspirations  thus  from  Jes- 
uit assistants  who  are  indifferent  to  pub- 
lic recognition  of  their  essential  labors. 
It  is  in  this  noiseless  and  underground 
method  that,  true  to  its  traditions  and  to 
its  mysterious  organization,  the  Society 
has  proceeded  until,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  those  best  able  to  look  into 
the  anatomy  of  the  Roman  Court,  the 


action  of  the  Society's  influence  has  at- 
tuned the  proportions  of  an  overgrown 
upas-tree,  casting  the  unwholesome  blot 
of  its  outspread  and  dank  shadow  over 
the  whole  br^n  of  the  Church's  govern- 
ment 

It  is  not,  however,  within  the  compass 
of  any  human  stealth  to  pick  its  course 
so  lightly  as  to  avoid  leaving  behind 
some  trace  that  can  bring  home  convic- 
tion. With  all  this  mastery  in  self-re- 
straint, and  all  the  severity  of  their 
discipline  in  unostentation,  the  Jesuits 
have  yet  been  unable  to  repress  some 
burst  of  self-betraying  triumph,  and  to 
avoid  employing  some  modes  of  proce- 
dure that  necessai*ily  have  brought  them 
before  the  public.  On  the  20th  Novem- 
ber last,  the  mighty  fane  of  St  Peter's 
gathered  within  its  vast  walls  a  throng 
of  human  beings  eager  to  look  upon  a 
gorgeous  and  rare  rite  that  day  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  great  temple.  It  was  in- 
deed a  scene  of  gorgeous  splendor — a 
scene  admirably  nch  in  all  those  points 
of  pomp  calculated  to  attract  a  mind 
prone  to  ecstatic  awe ;  to  inflame  a  sense 
for  mysterious  and  mystic  worship  which 
flashed  upon  the  spectator  as  that  morn- 
ing he  stepped  inside  that  grandest  buil- 
ding raised  by  man — the  work  of  his 
hand  which  nearest  amves  to  being  the 
expression  in  stone  of  a  creation  and  of 
space.  On  that  day  this  noblest  of 
shrines  was  decked  out  with  a  profusion 
of  bright  hangings,  and  a  blaze  of  ta- 
pers which  quite  killed  the  sun's  rays 
by  its  flood  of  light,  while  the  beauty 
and  taste  of  the  designs  in  which  these 
countless  candles  were  architecturally 
disposed  imparted  to  the  decorations  a 
singular  effectiveness.  All  the  doors 
leading  into  the  atrium  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  yet  black  streams  of 
pushing  spectators  flowed  through  them 
on  and  on  without  break,  until  even  the 
vastness  of  St  Peter's  wore  the  look  of 
a  peopled  building.  Among  the  crowd 
that  flocked  in  so  bigly,  many  were  the 
curious  strangers  from  over  the  sea  and 
the  Alps,  hurrying  to  see  the  great  signt 
of  the  day.  Few  of  these,  however, 
had  an  understanding  of  what  the  scene 
really  meant  upon  whose  gorgeous  show 
they  gazed  intently.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
some  might  have  gleaned  an  inkling  if 
they  caught  up  broken  words  which 
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dropped  at  moments  from  the  taciturn  '  was  not  merely  a  missionary  full  of  zeal 
lips  of  friars  of  all  orders  who  stood  and  '  and  controversial  vigor,  distinguished 
roamed  about  St  Peter's  in  sullen  knots.  |  principally  by  his  readiness  always  to 
But  only  few  of  the  strangers  who  fig-  ;  do  public  battle  for  his  religious  convio- 
ured  so  numerously  that  morning  will  tions.  Canisius  was  an  administrator 
have  been  able  to  gather  the  true  import '  and  organizer  as  well  as  an  unflinching 
of  the  glittering  ceremony  they  were  member  of  the  Church  purely  militant-^ 
looking  on.  It  is  not  only  the  victory  won  in  Ger- 

That  ceremony  was  being  performed  many  over  Protestants,  but  also  the 
in  celebration  of  a  new  saint  Another  i  manner  in  which  that  victory  has  been 
had  been  added  to  the  host  of  the  beati-  ;  tunied  to  account,  which  are  indissolubly 
fied  by  the  decree  of  Pius  IX.,  and  it '  connected  with  the  name  of  Canisius.  It 
has  always  been  customary  that  such  a  i  is  he  who  instituted  in  Germany  the 
promotionshouldbekeptholybyhim  who  Jesuit  seminaries  that  permanently  ex- 
nad  been  thus  able  to  swell  the  heavenly  erted  so  vast  an  influence  upon  that 
hosts  with  a- recruit  These  promotions  '  country ;  it  was  he  who  composed  a 
have  not  been  scarce  of  late ;  on  the  j  catechism  which  became  the  text-book 
contrary,  Pius  IX.  has  been  particularly  not  only  of  these  schools,  but  generally 
favoured  with  an  exceptional  plentiful- I  of  all  Catholic  foimdations  in  those  parts; 
ness  of  individuals  found  deserving  of  and  it  was  he  who  elaborated  and  de- 
the  exaltation;  and  Rome  has  seen,  in  fined  and  introduced  that  peculiar  method 
the  three  last  years,  a  quiet  unusual  num-  I  of  instruction  which  became  systemati- 
ber  of  canonizations  and  beatifications,  i  cally  observed  in  the  important  semina- 
It  was  not,  thei-efore,  the  merit  of  the  i  ries  directed  by  the  Society.  Therefore, 
occurrence  which  gave  a  real  peculiar  Canisius,  even  more  than  Loyola,  may 
interest  to  this  particular  beatification.  \  be  considered  the  type  and  representa- 
That  was  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  tive  of  the  system  and  spirit  that  dwell 
individual  selected  as  the  object  of  ova- !  in  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  for  Loyola  ex- 
tion,  and  from  the  interests  that  had  sue-  pressed  only  the  elementary  impulse  of 
ceeded  in  obtaining  it  for  him ;  and  they  a  certmn  enthusiasm  not  yet  reduced  to 
themselves  were  therefore  celebrating  a  '  form,  but  Canisius  represents  its  matured 
•  public  triumph  in  the  achieved  exaltation  ,  expression,  its  practical  aspect,  the  spirit 
of  the  man  whom  they  had  been  strenu-  '  and  the  shape  within  the  discipline  of 
ously  supporting  in  the  contest  for  heav-  |  which  this  impulse  has  walked  on  earth. 
enly  honors.  Who,  then,  was  this  new  ,  Canisius  is  the  hero — the  representa- 
saint  whose  promotion  gave  occasion  to  tive  man  of  the  Jesuits.  This  greatest 
the  gorgeous  display  of  pomp  and  cei'e-  achievement — the  religious  reconquest 
monial  ?  It  was  the  great  Jesuit  con-  of  Grei*many — is  inseparably  connected 
troversialist  and  indefatigable  mission-  ;  with  his  memory,  as  also  the  perfection 
ary  against  the  rampart  heresies  of  of  his  methods  of  teaching  and  reasoning 
Protestant  Germany,  Canisius ;  the  man  which  they  have  systematically  pursued 
who,  of  all  others,  could  claim  to  be  the  as  most  consonant  to  their  principles. 
type  and  representative  in  his  life,  his  In  the  glorification  of  Canisius,  the 
teaching,  and  his  doings,  of  the  peculi-  practical  action  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
arities  which  constitute  the  essential  has  therefore  been  glorified — a  tribute 
characteristicsoftheactionof  the  Society  of  homage  the  contemplation  whereof 
and  the  particular  claims  it  puts  forward  can  hardly  have  failed  to  inspire  some 
to  special  merit  All  that  goes  to  make  bitterness  of  feeling  into  not  a  few 
up  the  most  striking  section  of  the  history  among  the  many  friars  of  all  kinds  who 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  exhibits  in  that  morning  glided  about  St.  Peter's ; 
a  striking  degree  its  distinctive  features, '  and  which,  however  intelligible  a  grati- 
fies embodied  in  the  figure  of  the  man  fication  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
who  was  the  foremost  champion  in  the  has  not  impossibly  been  on  their  part  as 
great  crusade,  mainly  due  to  the  services  unwise  a  manifestation  of  ascendancy  as 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  again  permanently  it  certainly  has  been  a  signal  instance  of  . 
recovered  to  the  Holy  See  a  large  por-  j  deviation  from  •  the  else  so  guardedly 
tlon  of  heretical  Germany.    For  Canisius   observed  rule  not  to  indulge  in  displays 
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which  can  provoke  irritation.  Chi  that  ed,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  repadi- 
20th  of  November,  Pius  IX.,  under  cir-  j  ating  from  that  fact  alone  any  beUef  in 
oamstances  of  a  political  natni-e  that  in-  !  the  existence  of  purely  individual  influ- 
tensified  the  significance  of  the  demon-  ence :  much  more  must  this  be  the  case 
fltration,  promulgated  deliberately  his '  when  without  attempt  at  disguise  the 
implicit  acknowledgment  of  the  superior  :  seat  of  direction  for  the  enterprise  is 
excellence  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  by  |  publicly  located  in  the  seminary  of  the 
elevating  to  the  highest  honors  within  [  Society  in  Rome.  We  alliide  to  the 
his  gift  an  individual  than  whom  the  periodical  the  Civiltd  Catholica^  which. 
Society  can  not  boast  of  a  more  com-  j  since  a  series  of  years,  has  issued  from 
plete  representative.  Undoubtedly  it ;  the  presses  of  the  Society,  edited  by 
was  a  great  triumph  for  the  brothei'hood,  j  members  of  the  Society,  and  written  by 
as  it  was  a  public  exhibition  of  the  abso-  |  members  of  the  Society,  who  make  no 
lute  power  to  which  its  influence  has  disguise  of  their  authorship,  and  are  lo- 
attained  in  the  present  Court  of  Rome,  cated  in  a  house  specially  set  apart  for 
Of  the  particular  sense,  however,  in  them.  These  circumstahces  impart  a 
which  this  influence  has  of  late  years  capital  importance  to  this  periodical.  It 
been  exerted  very  conclusive  indications  is  as  much  the  avowed  organ  of  the  Sc- 
are furnished  by  a  publication  which  is  ciety  as  the  Moniteur  is  the  official  mouth- 
itself  an  innovation  on  the  traditional  piece  for  the  proclamations  of  the  French 
tactics  of  the  Society,  and  a  striking  Government  In  it  the  Society  of  Jesus 
acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  for  promulgates,  with  an  indefatigable  ve- 
new  weapons  to  combat  the  spirit  of  hemence  of  argumentation,  its  views  on 
modem  times.  It  is  necessary  to  remind  all  points  of  doctrine  and  on  all  the 
the  reader  of  the  impossibility  of  any  great  questions  of  the  day.  Originally 
individual  action  in  j^blic  by  a  professed  the  periodical  was  issued  at  Naples ;  but 
Jesuit  Whatever  is  done  by  a  member  Ferdinand  II.,  who,  with  the  despotic 
of  the  Society  is  done  with  the  concur-  principles  imitated  also  the  suspicious 
rence  of  its  constituted  authorities,  or  he  ;  nature  of  PhiUp  II.,  took  umbrage  at  the 
becomes  a  rebel  and  is  forthwith  sub-  j  contents  of  a  report  to  the  General  of 
jected  to  penaltv.  The  intrinsic  wrong  the  Society  by  the  editors  of  this  paper, 
of  an  individual  impulse  has  no  conneo-  and  banished  them  and  it  from  his  terri- 
tion  whatever  with  the  condemnation.  I  tories.  The  story  is  a  curious  one.  It 
A  priest  may  be  a<;tuated  with  the  most  appears  that  in  accordance  with  the  strict 
real  devotion — his  impulse  maybe  fraught  depeodence  that  prevades  the  Jesuit 
with  essential  benefit  to  the  Society  and  |  body,  the  managers  of  the  Civiltd  Cathol" 
its  interest,  and  yet  if  he  should  ever  pre-  ■  ica  make  to  their  superior  a  report  at  the 
sume  to  promote  these  of  his  own  au-  end  of  the  year  on  the  success  and  condi- 
thority  he  will  forthwith  be  liable  to  tion  of  their  periodical.  This  report  is 
penance ;  for  the  cardinal  principle  on  secret,  and  meant  only  for  the  use  of  the 
which  the  Society  reposes  is  the  absolute  ;  authority  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  A 
renunciation  of  individual  personality  by  ;  copy  fell  however  into  the  hands  of  the 
its  members — the  absolute  dependence  |  Neapolitan  police,  when  Kin^  Ferdinand 
always  for  motive  impulse  upon  command 
from  above.  Therefore  no  Jesuit  can 
continue  to  remain  one  and  yet  engage  in 
"^occupations,  however  innocent  or  mer- 
itorious in  themselves,  otherwise  than  at 
the  desire  or  with  the  sanction  of  his 
superior.      The   individual    Jesuit   can 


was  stung  to  passion  by  reading  pungent 
observations  on  the  obstacles  which  the 
the  arbiti-ary  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitan 
police  put  in  the  way  of  the  journal. 
The  effect  wrought  upon  the  autocratic 
susceptibilities  or  thb  inflated  despot,  by 
the  discovery  of  such  unseemly  freedom  of 
never  exist  but  as  an  organ — more  or  less  stricture,  was  the  instantaneous  expulsion 
important  according  to  his  natural  capao- !  of  the  guilty  parties  and  the  prohibition 


ities — that  helps  to  feed  a  mighty  and 
all-absorbing  body.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  ourselves  m  presence  of  a  large 
enterprise  with  which  members  of  the 


Sodety  have  been  continuously  connect-  making  it  a  powerful  publication.    The 


of  the  Ctviltd  CathoUca  in  his  dominions. 
The  paper  then   was  transferred  to 
Rome,  and  the  whole  talent  and  energy 
of  the  Society  became  directed  towards 
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mlers  of  the  Society,  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  coping  with  the  spirit  of  discussion 
and  inqaiiy  that  has  taken  hold  of  the 
age,  resolved  on  throwing  all  their  re- 
sources of  mind  and  means  into  the  task  i 
of  creating  for  the  periodical  a  position  | 
of  leading  influence  in  Catholic  circles. ! 
Nothing  has  heen  spared  which  could  be  | 
commanded  by  the  expenditure  of  an  { 
mnthority  that  has  at  its  disposal  resour- 1 
ces  of  vast  influence ;  and  the  result  has 
not  been  inconsiderable,   for  the  bond 
fide    subscribers    amount,    we    believe, 
to  full  twelve  thousand.     In  the  pages 
of  this  periodical  there  will  be  found, 
therefore,  the  -  running  commentary  by 
the  men  who  constitute  the  Society  of 
Jesus    upon    every    question    philoso- 
phical,   doctrinal,    or    political,    which 
has  attracted  attention    during    recent 
times.     Everything   which  has  in  any 
degree  touched,  however  remotely,  the 
interests  of  Rome  has  been  amply  dis- 
cussed, reviewed,-  and  judged  in  this 
publication.     Now,  if  we  turn  over  the  i 
pages  of  this  periodical  we  shall  find  that  I 
the  views    advocated  therein  with    so  i 
much  warmth  are  precisely  those  which  ! 
have    been    gradually  more  and  more 
adopted  by  the  Court  of  Rome,   and 
which  have  been   gradually  more  and 
more  revealed  in  the  decrees  that  have 
been    promulgated    by  the  Holy  See. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  great  judgments 
pronounced  from  this  tribunal  of  late 
years,  begining  with  the  condemnation  i 
of  Gtinther's  philosophy,  which  is  not  j 
the  expression  of  what  had  befbre  been ! 
half  recommended  in  these  productions  | 
by  Jesuit  writers ;  and  this  holds  true  of 
the  last  great  uttei*ence  by  the  Pope — 
the  Encyclical  with  its  appendix.     The 
^rm  and  pith  of  all  those  propositions 
m  it,  which  by  their  singularity  consti- 
tute the  real  importance  of  this  document, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  polemical  arti- 
cles of  the  dvilitd  Cathoiicaj  and  can  thus 
be  traced  directly  to  the  progressive  ac- 
tion of  Jesuit  influence  and  Jesuit  inspi- 
ration.    On  this  score  no  one  conversant 
with  Rome  and  of  good  faith  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute  what  we  say.     The  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  has  now  grown  to  be  a 
power  in  the  government  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  of  most  formidable  dimensions 
—-a  power  that  at  present  is  in  a  position 
to  consider  itself  absolute,  and  is  so  with- 


out doubl;  for  the  hold  which  it  has 
made  good  on  those  who  figure  as  gov- 
ernors of  the  Church  is  in  great  part  of 
that  grim  kind  which  msdkes  victims 
shrink  tamely  within  the  clutch  of  a  bird 
of  prey,  because  they  think  it  impossible 
to  keep  free.  Pius  IX.  does  not  love 
the  Society  of  Jesus;  he  has,  on  the 
contrary,  personal  predispositions  against 
it  from  early  associations  and  impressions, 
and  which  he  has  repeatedly  shown,  as 
for  instance  when  he  took  Passaglia  un- 
der his  protection,  and  facilitated  his 
egress  from  the  Society.  Yet  he  is  prac- 
tically (juite  as  helpless  within  the  meshes 
of  then*  ascendancy  now  as  any  poor 
trapped  bird  is  within  the  prison  of  its 
snare.  The  Jesuit  influence  weighs  at 
this  moment  like  a  cunning  spell  on  the 
Vatican,  fascinating  some  and  grimly 
compelling  others,  but  leaving  none  be^ 
yond  its  reach. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  action  of 
the  impulses  we  have  been  describing — 
re&acted,  however,  through  the  prisms 
of  two  diverging  influences,  the  passion- 
ate visionary  influence  which  finds  a  rep- 
resentative at  Court  in  the  flushed  and 
dishevelled  intellect  of  Monsignore  Me- 
rode,  and  the  adventurous,  moderating, 
especially  temporizing  influence  which 
finds  its  representative  in  the  small,  cold 
twinkle  of  Cardinal  Antonelli's  necro- 
mantic shrewdness — has  resulted  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  Encyclical,  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  persisting  to 
interpret  as  a  measure  adopted  with 
a  view  of  meeting  the  thrust  threat- 
ened by  the  Convention.  Unable  to 
quote  our  authorities  for  every  statement 
we  advance,  we  must  expect  to  be  con- 
tradicted flatly  by  those  who  have  taken 
a  brief  from  the  Court  of  Rome ;  but 
as  long  as  these  partizans  meet  our  state- 
ments by  mere  counted  assertions,  un- 
suppoi*ted  by  the  kind  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence which  it  must  be  easy  for  them  to 
bring  forward  should  it  exist,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  abide  by  our  views.  The 
Convention  came  with  the  same  surprise, 
on  the  Vatican  with  which  it  came  on  the 
European  public.  The  asseilions  some^ 
times  indulged  in  of  late  that  the  Papal 
Government  had  received  before  its  con- 
clusion from  the  French  a  confidential 
communication  of  its  nature — that  it  had 
been  prepared  for  what  was   brewing, 
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and  that  it  had  made  known  in  Paris  its 
views  on  the  subject — these  assertions 
are  drawn  entirely  from  fancy.  The 
surprise  of  the  Vatican  on  the  commu- 
nication to  it  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys's 
despatch  of  the  12th  September  was  ab- 
solute, for  so  secret  had  been  the  nego- 
tiations of  this  understanding  that  the 
French  diplomatic  agents  themselves 
were  kept  in  complete  ignorance  thereof; 
while  the  Nuncio  in  Paris,  almost  at  the 
very  hour  when  the  contracting  parties 
were  closeted  together  for  signature  of  | 
the  Convention,  reported  to  his  Grovem- 
ment  the  utter  absence  of  all  stir  in  the 
world  of  politics.  The  knowledge  of 
what  had  happened  came  therefore  with 
^e  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
ecclesiastical  circles  of  Rome,  and  the 
method  of  its  reception  by  these  was 
marked  according  to  their  characters.  The 
Secretary  of  State  received  the  communi- 
oal3on  with  unruffled  self-possession  and 
unaltered  cheerfulness.  In  wardly  his  feel- 
ings were,  however,  of  a  different  nature,  i 
for  he  felt  himself  tricked  and  tricked  in  a  I 
manner  that  involves  peril  to  the  stability  | 
of  possession,  an  injury  that  irritates  the 
angry  passions  of  a  soul  dearly  loving 
gam.  Under  the  cold  pleasant  surface 
of  the  Oardinal^s  urbanity,  the  Conven- 
tion has  been  kindling  an  intense,  though 
guardedly  compressed,  hatred  against  the 
cunning  hand  that  furnished  the  deadly 
shaft.  But  outwardly  all  was  smooth 
and  cheerful,  and  the  impression  made  by 
this  bombshell  was  in  appearance  not  a 
whit  different  from  what  would  'have 
been  made  by  the  most  ordinary  com- 
munication. On  the  other  hand  the 
prelates  of  an  ecstatic  complexion  burst 
forthwith  into  an  hysterical  chorus  of 
rhapsodies,  culminating  in  convulsively 
■brill  screams  of  horribly  wild  incohe- 
rence about  how  the  day  of  God's  blessed 
restoration  to  his  own  was  now  at  last 
visibly  dawning  in  the  Convention ; 
according  to  some  a  device  of  heavenly 
cunning  imparted  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
jpoleon  for  making  the  sacrilegious  folly 
of  impious  Italy  work  its  own  destruc- 
tion ;  according  to  others  a  devilish  train 
laid  in  truth  against  the  Holy  See,  but 
which  would  explode  backwards  to  the 
Bending  up  of  the  £vil  One  himself  into 
the  air ;  while  in  spite  of  their  shrieks  of 
professed  confidence  these  prelates  were 


yet  visibly  shaken  with  spasms  of  furious 
anger.     All  this,  however,  was  put  on 
for  the  public — the  cheerful  indifference 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  the  whipped- 
up  ebullitions  of  confident  predictions  by 
the  fanatics ;  and  both  parties  spoke  and 
bore  themselves  differently  when  they 
met  in  council  upon  what  should  be  done 
by  the  Pope  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     There  was  only  one  point  on 
which  all    agreed — some    fi'om    policy 
othera   from    conviction.      The  serious 
nature  of  the  Convention   was  to  be 
treated  as  a  chimera.  •  That  it  even  should 
have  entered  the  head  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  in 
the  Convention  was  to  be  laughed  at  as  an 
absurd  idea.     When  the  two  years  were 
passed,  the  French  garrison,  it  was  said, 
would  still  continue  to  do  the  same  duties 
in  Rbme  it  had  fulfilled  for  fifteen  years; 
and  to  be  under  a  different  impression 
was  to  exhibit  a  marvelous  capacity  for 
misapprehension.     The  Convention  was 
a  diplomatic  move  of  indeed  grave  con- 
sequences for  Italy  ;  but  as  regarded  the 
Holy  See  it  would  be,  and  never  was 
meant  to  be  otherwise  than,  a  dead  letter. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  question  came 
to  be  to  decide  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  Convention,  this  sym- 
phony  of    expressed    opinion    ceased. 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  by  nature  disinclined 
to  all  measures  of  a  startling  and  bold 
kind,  advocated  as  ever  a  policy  of  ab- 
stention.    With    characteristic  aptitude 
for  picking  out  small  creeping-holes,  the 
the  Cardinal,  congratulating  himself  on 
his  dexterity,  daited  on  the  fact  that  the 
Convention  had  never  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  vPope,  as  a  happy 
plea  for  quite  ignoiing  its  existence  and 
continuing  to  drift  on  in  hope  of  better 
luck.      The    Convention    has    formally 
never  been  communicated  to  the  Papal 
Government ;    and  the  French  despatch 
of  the   12th  September,  recapitulating 
the  grounds  for  evacuating  Rome  and 
giving  advice  for  timely  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Pope  (the  onlv  document 
that  has  been  handed  to  the  Papal  minis- 
ter,) makes  no  allusion  to  the  Conven- 
tion, signed  three  days  latter,  and  of 
whose  existence  we  believe  the  French 
ambassador  himself  to  have  been  igno- 
rant at  the  tima    So  tame  a  policy  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  passionate  aspirar 
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tions  of  the  ecstatic  party.     The  case 
was  one  of  dire  affront  to  the  Holy  See ; 
as  such  it  touched  to  the  quick  the  heaits 
of  all  true  Catholics,  who  now  would 
only  want  the  Pope  to  speak  the  word 
to  come  to  his  rescua     Between  these 
rival  views  a  contest  ensued  in  the  Papal 
councils ;    various  were  the  more  or  less 
adventurous  projects  put  afloat  and  talked 
of  until  Cardinal  Antonelli's  adroitness 
succeeded  in    devising  a   compromise. 
The  Catholic  Powers,  whose  sympathies 
were  known,  were  to  be  got  to  express 
their  readiness  to  furnish  to  the  Pope, 
with  the  concurrence  of   France,   the 
means  for  material  protection,  should  he 
stand  in  need  thereof  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Rome.     In  this  way  the  onus 
would  be  thrown  on  the  £mperor  of  ap- 
pearing publicly  in  the  invidious  charac- 
ter of  the '  obstacle  that  forcbade  the 
Fsdthful  indulging  in  their  affections  for 
their^  Pontiff  if  he  were  to  refuse  his 
concurrence,  while  the  means  would  be 
offered  to  the  Pope  of  easily  eliciting, 
without  having  recourse  to  violent  dem- 
onstration, that  formidable,  though  dor- 
mant, power  of  Catholicism  in  France 
which  it  was  confidently  said  the  £mpe- 
ror  would  never  dare  to  confront     Un- 
expectedly a  bitter  disappointment  dashed 
this  little  project      The  Austrian  and 
Spanish  Governments  announced  them- 
selves to  be  disabled  from  making  the 
suggested  declaration  of  their  readiness 
to  give  matei-ial  assistance  by  the  now 
recognized  law  in  politics  of  non-inter- 
vention.    Cardinal    Antonelli    contem- 
plated,  we    believe,  to   reproduce    his 
project  in  another  shape.     He  meant  to 
submit  the  news  of  the  French  despatch 
of  the  12th  September  to  criticism  in  an 
elaborate  note,  which  he  proposed  de- 
spatching and    rendering  public  as   a 
manifesto  immediately  aflor  the  actual 
vote  in  the  Italian  Parliament  for  the 
transfer  of  the  capital — ^a  note  in  which 
he  would  review  the  whole  position, 
flnve  the  grounds  why  the  Pope  must 
decline   the  suggestions   advanced    by 
the   French   mmister   for  the  creation 
of   an    army,  and    by  expressing   the 
Pdpe's  determination  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  his  future  condition  to  Provi- 
dence and  the  devout  feelings  of  the 
Oatholio  world — in  other  words,  an '  ap- 
peal ad  muericardiam  that  could  be  made 


a  text  of  by  fiery  bishops.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  the  extreme  party. 
The  unexpected  defection  at  a  pinch  of 
powers  so  Catholic  and  so  Consei*vative 
produced  violent  irritation ;  and  the  cry 
was  raised  how  the  Evil  One  was  visibly 
stalking  into  the  very  heart  of  orthodoxy, 
since  even  Spain  and  Austria  had  not 
hesitated  to  express  their  deference  to 
new  principles  that  contravened  their, 
duties  as  obedient  sons  of  an  absolute 
Pope.  Matters  had  reached  a  pitch  when 
it  was  indispensable  for  the  Pope-  to  ful- 
minate a  bolt  of  reprobation  that  should 
wither  up  the  rapidly-extending  element 
of  defection  that  so  manifestly  was  de- 
composing society.  The  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention was  the  devilish  invention 
that  was  breaking  up  all  the  landmiM'ks 
of  existing  institutions.  Against  it, 
therefore,  was  it  frantically  shouted  that 
a  blow  must  be  dealt  with  all  the  weight 
peculiar  to  the  Pontifical  aim.  Supremely 
distasteful  to  the  Cardinal,  such  passion- 
ate purposes  were  to  Pius  IX.  not  with- 
out attraction,  and  that  attraction  be- 
came irresisl^ible  when  their  instigators 
bethought  themselves  of  certain  formu- 
las, ah'eady  familiar  to  the  Pope,  and 
showed  how  these  might  be  made  to 
figure  in  support  of  the  occasion.  The 
difficulty  that  presented  itself  at  first 
sight  was  to  find  a  fitting  form  for  a  de- 
nunciation in  the  grand  style  of  Pontifical 
authority  against  a  point  of  politics  so 
pm*ely  technical  as  that  of  non-interven- 
tion. The  Holy  See  has  ever  been 
rigorously  careful  to  preserve  in  its  ut- 
terances a  tone  of  grave  and  general 
application  conformable  to  its  peculiarly 
canonical  pretentions. 

Since  a  period,  dating  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  decade,  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Roman  Couit  have  been 
engaged  in  considering  the  nature  of 
certain  opinions,  which  had  been  report- 
ed as  suspicious.  The  original  opinions, 
so  subjected  to  inquiiy,  were  the  outflow 
of  one  or  other  of  the  liberal  schools  in 
the  Church,  and  stood  connected,  more 
or  less  directly,  with  Giinther's  philoso- 
phy, the  teaching  adopted  by  the  Lou- 
vain  professors,  and  the  cognate  intel- 
lectual manifestation,  that  have  been  the 
events  of  our  times.  The  former  movers 
in  this  inquiry  were  the  Jesuitic ;  and  for 
years  Passaglia  was  specially  engaged  in 
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thb  investigation,  which  was  then  pros- 
eoated  with  all  the  traditional  proloxity 
of  Roman  processes.  But  Passaglia  left 
the  society — some  of  his  colleagues  who 
were  not  Jesuits  got  other  destinadons, 
and  the  labor  fell  into  hands  that  worked 
less  deliberately,  but  also  with  a  rasher 
zeal.  When  the  bishops  met  in  Rome, 
and  gave  their  opinions  in  behalf  of  the 
necessity  for  a  temporal  power,  informa- 
tion reached  a  few  persons  that  a  starts 
ling  catalogue  had  been  drawn  up  of 
propositions  to  be  pronouticed  deserving 
of  condemnation ;  but  this  was  stead- 
ily asserted  to  be  without  foundation. 
On  the  25th  October,  1862,  however, 
there  appeared  in  Passaglia*s  weekly 
paper,  //  MecUatore,  the  Latin  text  of 
sixty-one  Theses  ad  Apostolicam  Sedem 
delcUce^  and  every  one  of  which  had  ap- 
pended to  it  its  specified  and  circum- 
stantial sentence  of  condemnation.  The 
publication  made  a  sensation  in  Rome, 
and  was  indignantly  branded  as  a  piece 
of  wicked  forgery.  The  assertion  thus 
so  solemnly  advanced  is  now  irrevocably 
oonfuted  by  the  deed  of  the  very  men 
who  were  loudest  in  making  it  Unless 
Passaglia  is  indeed  an  imp  of  the  Evil 
One,  who  has  a  supernatural  gift  of  mis- 
chievous  forescience,  the  documents  he 
published  must  be  the  rough  sketch  of 
the  Syllabus  that  has  been  attached  to 
the  Encyclical  Unfortunately,  space 
forbids  our  analyzing  the  differences  in 
the  two  documents,  and  marking  the 
modifications  that  have  been  introduced, 
manifestly  with  the  sole  view  of  sharp- 
ening the  point  of  denunciation  against 
special  and  concrete  objects.  Indeed 
the  curious  document  preserved  in  Pas- 
saglia's  little-read  periodical  would  now 
be  well  worth  study.  It  was  of  this 
draught  that  the  counsellors  for  active 
demonstration  then  bethought  them- 
selves, as  a  document  that  had  the  rec- 
ommendation of  having  already  received 
the  Pope*s  real,  although  not  formal, 
concurrence,  and  containing  in  germ  all 
that  mi^ht  be  wanted  in  the  way  of  con- 
denmaUon.  Accordingly  the  document 
was  remodelled,  so  as  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  poin^  before  but  indi- 
cated. The  numbers  of  propositions 
were  swelled  to  eighty — the  last  section 
in  the  Syllabus,  treating  of  eiTors  relating 
to  Afoda-n   IJbcraUs^n^   was  added ;  and 


finally,  in  the  room  of  a  general  dissent 
fi:x>m  the  proposition  that  the  Gospel 
teaching  or  mutual  help  does  not  extend 
to  an  obligation  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
lawful  pnnces  when  unjustly  assailed^ 
there  was  inserted  the  staitling  proposi- 
tion LXII.,  which  brands  wim  \mre- 
served  condemnation  the  proclamation 
and  observance  of  the  piinciple  called 
non-intervention.  The  extraordinary 
import  of  this  sentence  is  revealed  by  its 
unparalleled  wording.  The  Holy  See 
has  never  before  issued  an  absolute  in- 
junction about  observance.  To  do  so 
indirectly,  contrary  to  its  unvarying  doc- 
trine that,  however  immutable  must  be 
abstract  principles,  and  as  such,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  departed  from  in  dog- 
ma, the  practical  question  of  their  ob- 
servance must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances that  attend  a  case,  and  can  not 
consequently  be  made  the  subject  of 
absolute  and  unalterable  injunction.  It 
is  impossible  to  explain  away  the  extra- 
ordinary intention  expressed  in  the 
adoption  of  a  form  of  utterance  so 
wholly  at  vaiiance  with  all  precedent 
The  Court  of  Rome  is  the  most  scrupu- 
lous observer  of  traditional  form,  and  it 
is  preposterous  to  advance  the  plea  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  used  had  dropped  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  writers  of  the  Syllabus.  The 
mere  attempt  to  foist  off  such  an  asser- 
tion is  a  most  audacious  presumption  on 
our  ignorance.  The  men  who  have 
composed  this  astounding  Syllabus  are 
men  who  have  had  all  the  training  of 
the  Jesuit  schools — are  perfectly  conver- 
sant with  the  real  meaning  of  words, 
and  know  all  the  inns  and  outs  of  those 
intricate  formalities  which  have  been 
devised  b^  the  quibbling  ingenuity  of 
Curial  Legists.  What  is  written  in  tlie 
Syllabus  has  been  written  deliberately — 
wliat  is  novel  therein  has  been  intro- 
duced knowingly,  and  any  explanation 
to  give  a  momfied  sense  to  its  original 
meaning  must  be  an  after-thought,  wliich 
ought  to  have  no  weight,  except  as  a 
possible  sign  of  a  desire  to  get  out  of 
what  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  mis- 
taken groove.  The  Encyclical  and  its 
Syllabus  were  launched  in  fury  against 
the  detestable  innovations  in  politics 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  Cfatholic 
Powers  as  the  obstacles  in  Uie  way  of 
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their  zeal ;  they  were  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit  party  acting  upon  the  Pope 
through  the  channel  of  the  high-flown 
&natic  intoxicated  with  mysticism — and 
that  work  was  pushed  through  sorely 
against  the  wish  of  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
who  then  blandly  accepted  what  he  saw 
that  he  could  not  prevent  The  contents 
of  this  fulminating  effusion,  which  touch 
other  matters,  had  been  long  under  dis- 
cussion, and  might  have  yet  remained  a 
good  while  in  the  recesses  of  ecclesiasti- 
ceJ  congregations  had  they  not  been 
wanted  to  impart  an  appeamnce  of  com- 
prehensive range  to  a  fulmination  which 
at  this  moment  was  discharged  against 
a  point  of  politics  too  technical  and  too 
concrete  by  itself  for  a  Pontifical  sen- 
tence. 

Although  beyond  the  strict  scope  of  a 
paper  that  purposes  to  recount  the  na- 
ture of  that  which  is  at  present  in  ex- 
istence at  the  Vatican,  the  question  as  to 
the  upshot  to  which  must  lead  the 
strange  disposition  of  influences  we  have 
been  attempting  to  portray,  is  one  of  so 
pressing  a  nature  that  we  can  not  close 
without  alluding  to  it  Speculation  is 
with  reason  inflamed  on  the  subject  of 
what  may  come  forth  from  the  next 
conclave.  For  that  as  long  as  Pius  IX. 
continues  on  the  throne,  it  is  beyond 
hope  that  any  turn  should  be  taken  to- 
wards a  poUcy  of  compronlise,  is  ad- 
mitted, we  suppose,  even  by  the  most 
sanguine.  The  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  unto 
its  end,  whenever  that  may  come,  will 
be  distinguished  by  the  settling  down 
more  and  more  deeply  of  the  Holy  See 
in  the  trough  of  a  Jesuit  and  fanatical 
ascendancy,  only  their  ascendency  will 
never  assume  an  heroic  attitude,  partly 
from  the  natural  feebleness  of  Pius  IX., 
who  will  always  falter  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment, partly  frt>m  the  moderating  coun- 
teraction which  Cardinal  Antonelli  will 
always  be  able  in  some  degree  to  exer- 
dse.  The  acts  of  the  Com*t  of  liome 
will  thus  bear  the  stamp  of  passionate 
origin,  and  yet  they  will  never  become 
reiSy  formidable,  because  the  arm  that 
wields  the  authority  at  the  Vatican  is 
▼acilladng,  and  incapable  of  genuine 
determination.  The  spiiit  that  breathes 
in  the  Eocydical  is  one  which,  had  it 
been  forthcoming  with  vigor,  would 
Lave  laid  interdict^  launched  ex-commu- 


nications agsunst  individuals  by  name, 
issued  direct  appeals  to  Catholicism,  in- 
stead of  sneakingly  letting  off  incendiary 
squibs  from  time  to  time,  and  then  pro- 
testing that  there  never  had  been  any 
intention  to  charge  them  with  powder. 
The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  temporal  power  is 
rotten,  is  aflbrded  by  the  utter  want  of 
greatness  of  purpose  which  the  Pope 
has  shown  in  his  policy.  He  has  been 
pettish  and  peevish,  he  has  scolded  and 
screamed,  he  has  flown  into  womanish 
paroxysms  of  transpoit,  and  into  woman- 
ish bui-sts  of  antiquated  cries,  but  he  has 
never  once  stepped  forward  with  the 
self-reliance  of  a  man  who  has  confidence 
in  his  cause,  and  dares  to  trust  to  the 
aflection  which  the  faithful  have  for  his 
temporal  estate.  And  in  this  way  will 
matters  go  on  as  long  as  the  present 
reign  lasts,  deteriorating  under  the  ac- 
tion of  a  noxious  influence,  wliich  rules 
in  the  ascendant,  only  with  all  it  has  of 
most  absurd  and  mischievous,  without 
being  able  to  break  through  with  what 
it  might  possibly  possess  of  startling  and 
effective. 

If  we  are  to  place  confidence  in  what 
is  currently  circulated  in  Rome,  we 
might  expect  that  measures  have  been 
taken  which  ought  to  secure  in  the  next 
Papal  election  the  instantaneous  victory 
of  a  candidate  who  will  represent  the 
interests  now  in  the  ascendant  We 
ourselves  hesitate  to  hazard  any  predic- 
tions. The  temper  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege has  at  all  times  been  most  difficult 
to  gauge,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  as- 
suming that  there  is  any  change  in  this 
respect  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
precedent  than  that  the  cardinals  created 
by  a  pope,  however  deferential  to  liim 
when  alive,  should  prove  attached  to  his 
memory.  The  history  of  conclaves  is 
there  to  dispel  such  an  idea  with  an 
overwhelming  catalogue  of  tacts.  More- 
over, the  struggle  in  a  conclave  is  al- 
ways not  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a 
deceased  pope,  but  to  overthrow  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cardinal  who  was  the  late 
Pope*s  favorite,  and  has  had  the  patron- 
age of  the  State.  Formerly  it  was  the 
Cardinal  nephew,  now  it  is  the  Cardinal 
Seci*etary  of  State  who  has  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  thb  opposition.  It  is  certaunly 
to  be  exiM3cted  that  Cardinal  Antonelli 
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hsi  many  enemies  among  his  colleagues. 
The  very  misfortunes  which  have  come 
over  the  Holy  See,  in  part  from  measures 
which  he  has  really  disapproved  of,  fur- 
nish ready  charges  of  indictment  against 
him.  We  should  say  confidently  that 
Cardinal  Antonelli  can  count  his  sincere 
friends  only  by  units  among  the  Sacred 
College.  It  would  not  therefoi*e  sur- 
prise us  if  the  jealousy  and  ill-feeling 
which  we  fancy  lurks  in  the  breasts  of 
many  cardinals,  were  to  prove  an  imme- 
diate element  for  anyhow  preventing  an 
instantaneous  election  by  previous  ar- 
rangement. It  is  enough,  however,  to 
have  on^'e  introduced  an  element  of  dif- 
ference in  a  conclave,  to  lead  easily  to 
lengthened  discussions.  Everything  con- 
curred to  prognosticate  an  instantaneous 
election  on  the  death  of  PiUs  VI.  The 
state  of  the  world  counselled  impera- 
tively concord — extraordinary  an*ange- 
ments  among  the  cardinals  had  been 
made  to  secure  it — when  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  pre-designated  candidate 
having  failed  to  get  at  the  first  balloting 
the  requisite  majority  by  one  vote,  suf- 
ficed to  spin  out  the  conclave  three 
months  and  a  half  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  expected  that  the  antagonisms 
which  we  have  dwelt  on  above,  between 
those  who  are  creatures  of  the  Jesuits 
and  those  who  are  disposed  to  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  that  society — between  the 
prelates  of  Italian  origin  and  those  from 
over  the  mountains — will  show  them- 
selves in  a  conclave  of  any  duration,  and 
will  introduce  into  it  many  cross  in- 
fluences, the  practical  action  whereof 
can  not  be  calculated.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
common  opinion  that  the  dislike  against 
the  non-Italian  cardinals  is  so  gi*eat  that 
it  will,  more  than  any  other  considera- 
tion, have  weight  with  those  in  Rome 
to  accelerate  an  election  at  once  on  the 
Pope*8  demise,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
rangements already  made.  It  is  very 
probable  that  secret  arrangements  have 
been  made,  with  the  Pope's  wish,  for 
the  purpose  of  rising  to  the  Chair  a 
man  according  to  his  heart     We  ai*e 

Suite  ready  to  expect  that  the  cardinals  of 
le  Jesuit  party  will  act  together  with 
superior  discipline  and  compactness, 
were  it  from  no  other  reason  tnan  that 
they  will  from  the  first  know  exactly 
what  they  want^  while  the  others  would 


have  to  acquire  organization  in  the  Con- 
clave. Still  it  would  be  rash  to  trust  in 
the  certainty  of  any  previous  combina- 
tion being  carried  out,  however  strong 
it  *may  appear  at  present  The  chances 
that  can  materially  afiect  the  Conclave, 
and  to  which  it  is  particularly  liable,  are 
innumerable.  It  is  very  well  for  a  fac- 
tion now  in  the  ascendant  to  have  cun- 
ningly-laid plans  for  carrying  the  election 
by  surprise,  as  it  is  supposed,  thrpugh 
means  of  an  already  signed  Papal  re- 
script, absolving  the  Sacred  College  from 
the  obligation  of  waiting  the  prescribed 
itine  days  after  the  Pope's  decease  before 
proceeding  to  an  election ;  yet  in  these 
days  of  telegraph  and  steam,  unless  the 
Pope  dies  in  a  fit,  it  will  beimpossible  to 
hurry  the  proceedings  so  as  not  to  give 
time  to  cardinals  at  a  distance  to  reach 
Rome.  But  leaving  mere  manoeuvres 
out  of  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  a 
Conclave  can  not  avoid  being  affected  by 
the  political  conditions  of  the  moment, 
and  these  in  our  times  are  liable  to  sud- 
den modifications  quite  beyond  fore- 
sight. For  instance,  a  Conclave  before 
the  Convention  would  have  met  under 
conditions  to  produce  a  different  array 
of  parties  from  what  would  probably  be 
seen  now.  Several  cardinals  who  before 
would  have  gone  without  reservation 
Avith  the  zealots,  are  likely  now  to  demur 
from  their  policy  in  some  degree.  The 
tiTith  is  that  in  Rome  the  possibility  of 
an  abiding  Italy  has  not  presented  itself 
hitherto  as  a  livelihood.  It  is  only  since 
the  Convention,  and  especially  the  trans- 
fer of  the  capital,  that  the  idea  of  such 
an  event  being  possible,  is  beginning  to 
be  entertained.  Every  fact,  thei^etbre, 
which  may  tend  to  confiim  this  impres- 
sion will  strengthen  an  element  that 
hitherto  has  exercised  no  influence,  bat 
which,  as  its  action  extends,  will  direct- 
ly operate  to  relax  the  tenacity  of  a  no- 
surrender  spirit  Almost  exactly  half 
the  Sdcred  College  bowed  to  Napoleon 
I.,  figured  at  his  Court,  accepted  salaries 
at  his  hand  under  the  belief  that  he  was 
permanent  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and 
the  same  thing  will  happen  towards  Vio- 
tor  Emmanuel  the  day  he  can  get  him- 
self to  be  considered  as  a  Idn^  that  really 
has  a  probability  of  continumg  in  pow- 
er. The  present  position  of  alairs  is  of 
a  nature  woere  every  day  an  occurrenoe 
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may  happen  greatly  to  modify  its  aspect 
and  materially  to  disintegrate  the  solid- 
arity of  the  elements  that  have  been  de- 
fiantly rejecting  all  appeals  towards  a 
spirit  of  compromise.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment we  are  writing  an  incident  is 
happening  which  may  have  great  conse- 
quence. We  mean  the  attitude  which 
Cardinal  Andrea  has  publicly  taken  up. 
It  can  not  be  apprehended  for  an  instant 
that  he  has  any  prospect  of  becoming 
Pope;  but  he  has  the  prospect  before 
him,  provided  he  does  not  lose  himself 
by  indiscreet  conduct,  such  as  Passaglia 
was  guilty  of  when  he  had  himself  elect- 
ed deputy,  to  become  the  influential 
mouthpiece  of  opinion  in  the  Sacred 
College,  which  when  once  expressed 
many  of  his  colleagues  wDl  be  likely  to 
assent  to,  who  would  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  speak  them  fii*st  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  authorized  report  given  in 
the  French  press  of  a  conversation  with 
the  Cardinal  that  he  is  prepared  to  take 
publicly  the  responsibihty  of  his  views. 
These  amount  simply  to  a  recognition 
of  what  has  been  fulfilled,  and  a  desu*e 
for  the  Holy  See  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  this  base  which  will  secure 
to  it  a  fixed  establishment  for  the  future. 
No  cardinal  has  yet  uttered  anything 
even  remotely  approaching  these  opin- 
ions in  distinctness ;  but  not  a  few  we 
apprehend  have  been  affected  with  them 
dimly,  and  inwardly  recognize  therein, 
more  or  less,  the  expression  of  their 
own  instincts.  Hence  the  position  taken 
up  by  Cardinal  Andrea  is  a  very  grave 
incident,  and  we  can  not  help  anticipating 
that  if  he  were  to  appear  in  a  conclave, 
as  certainly  he  means  to  do,  without 
having  lost  credit  by  any  act  unbecom- 
ing his  pecuUar  station,  and  with  the 
kind  of  authority  that  could  not  fail  to 
iq>pertain  to  a  confidential  representative 
of  his  character,  able  to  communicate  in 
the  intimacy  of  the  conclave,  the  terms 
which  the  King  of  Italy  was  ready  to 
offer  the  cardinals  for  the  security  of 
thdbr  dignities — tl)at  the  impression  pro- 
duced would  be  great  and  lead  to  much 
discussion  and  serious  consideration. 
Bat  how  different  is  a  temper  not  indis- 
posed to  take  note  of  propositions  of 
this  kind  fix>m  the  fi*antic  humor  which 


made  the  bishops  of  the  Church  declare 
the  Temporal  Power  little  less  than  a 
divine  institution.  It  is  in  such  insensi- 
ble changes  that  the  pitiless  might  of 
time  marks  itself  even  upon  the  stubborn 
constitution  of  Rome. 

We  have  supplied  the  reader,  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  with  an  account  of 
parties  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  must 
leave  him  now  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  precise  shape  into  which 
coming  events  will  there  fall.  His  bold- 
ness may  venture  upon  casting  a  horo- 
scope, the  particularities  of  which  we  are 
too  short-sighted  to  be  able  to  decipher 
at  this  distance.  All  that  we  can  dis- 
tinguish are  certain  marked  currents  of 
influence  which  seem  destined  to  come 
into  collision,  but  are  liable  to  be  mate- 
rially aflected  for  better  or  for  worse  by 
numerous  incidents  that  can  be  said  to 
be  in  the  air  of  the  times,  but  can  not 
be  prognosticated  with  ceitainty.  Un- 
doubtedly the  next  Conclave  will  be  a 
capital  event ;  but  the  impression  at  this 
moment  is  that  its  importance  will  rather 
be  in  aflbrding  a  field  on  which  opinions 
in  favor  of  modification  will  show  them- 
selves and  acquire  influence  for  a  fature 
moment  than  in  actual  and  immediate 
result  The  feeling  of  those  who  might 
form  a  judgment  seems  to  be,  that  the 
next  Conclave  will  be  marked  with  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  sense  for  a  necessity  to  strike  out 
of  the  groove  in  which  matters  have 
been  allowed  to  run,  but  that  yet  the 
election  is  likely  to  rest  with  the  retro- 
grade party,  which,  however,  will  itself 
have  to  make  concessions  to  its  oppo- 
nent before  carrying  a  candidate.  The 
victory  would  in  this  case  be  a  modified 
one,  and  the  Pope  be  more  or  less  neu- 
tral, a  character  in  accordance  with  a 
reign  of  tacitly-admitted  transition  be- 
tween an  obsolete  constitution  to  be  al- 
lowed to  diop  out  of  sight,  and  new 
forms  which  have  to  be  manufactured. 
But  a  reign  once  penetrated  with  a  con- 
sciousness, however  suppressed,  of  tran- 
sition, can  hardly  fail  to  be  more  than  a 
reign  of  accelerated  decomposition  in 
which  the  elements  of  disintegration 
must  perforce  ripen  fearfully  fast 
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coDBtituted  the  whole  edacation  of  a  Spar- 
tan youth,  and  the  masic  which  Plato 
added  to  this  training  consisted  for  the 
most  part  in  a  cultivation  of  harmonious 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  much  more  sentiments,  and  of  an  sesthetical  enjoy- 
than  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Kuskin  on  the  ment  of  the  beautiful.  Modem  society 
modern  tendency  to  Landscape  Painting,  in  this  respect  is  placed  upon  quite  a  dif- 
Any  one  who  touches  on  this  theme  \  ferent  footing.  Instead  of  seeing  the  hu- 
must  re-arrange,  collect,  and  criticize  man  form  constantly  bare  before  us,  and 
what  he  has  scattered  up  and  down  his  of  rejoicing  by  experience  and  by  sym- 
works.  In  comparing  our  arts  with  those  pathy  in  the  loveliness  and  strength  of 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  indeed  ^  well-trained  limbs,  to  uncover  the  person 
with  those  of  the  mediaeval  and  Renais-  is  considered  a  disgrace,  and  medisBval 
sance  periods,  we  can  not  but  perceive  Christianity  has  taught  us  an  almost  mor  ' 
how  much  of  our  attention  is  directed  to  bid  contempt  for  the  flesh.  Our  clumsy 
inanimate  nature.  Theancients  were  oo-  clothing,  and  the  awkwardness  of  our 
cupied  with  affairs  of  civil  life  almost  ex-  movements,  distract  attention  from  the 
dusively.  The  passions,  sentiments,  and  beauty  of  man,  and  leave  it  free  to  occu- 
thoughts  of  men  seemed  to  them  the  only  py  itself  with  other  kinds  of  natural 
fitting  subjects  of  art     Nor  did  they  re-  grace. 

gard  the  outer  world,  except  as  conduo-  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ing  to  the  luxuries  and  coniforts  of  daily  i  eyerf  man  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  po- 
life.  The  beauty  of  mountain,  sea,  and  litical  and  military  interests,  which  ab- 
sunlight  they  no  doubt  appreciated,  but  sorbed  his  activity,  and  prevented  him 
they  did  not  care  to  represent  it  as  it  from  becoming  self-engrossed  in  medita- 
stood  before  them.  Every  fact  of  nature  tion,  or  in  merely  private  matters.  Elach 
became  humanized  before  the  Greeks  ad-  individual  citizen  was  of  vast  importance 
mitted  it  within  the  pale  of  art  It  was  to  the  state  when  wars  wei*e  fr^uent 
not  the  river,  or  the  tree,  or  the  cloud  andthe  families  from  which  the  soldier  and 
they  sought  to  reproduce ;  but  the  god  of  the  statesman  came  were  few.  In  modem 
streams,  the  Dryad,  and  the  master  of  days  the  size  of  nations  relieves  each  in- 
the  clouds.  With  these  personages  the  dividual  from  those  responsibilities  which 
Greeks  could  sympathize.  A  divine  be-  I  weighed  upon  a  citizen  of  Greece  or 
ing,  not  very  different  in  kind  from  him- 1  Rome.  The  business  of  public  life  is 
self,  was  always  present  to  a  Greek.  The  not  sufficient  to  exercise  the  faculties  of 
notion  of  personality  in  God,  in  nature,  all  the  cultivated  classes.  There  remains 
and  in  man  so  filled  his  intellect  that  it  a  large  body  of  men  who  have  to  seek 
left  room  for  none  beside.  Very  little  !  within  themselves  the  object  of  their  in- 
of  this  sentiment  remains  to  us.  Our  !  terest,  and  to  whom  politics  presents  no 
monotheistic  religion,  and  the  dogma  of  attractions.  Hence  solitude  of  soul,  and 
the  creation,  have  entii'ely  destroyed  the  i  introspection,  and  the  melancholy  which 
belief  in  deities  of  woods,  and  waves,  and  loves  to  be  alone  with  nature,  have  a 
mountains.  Spiritual  conceptions  have  |  place  in  modem  psychology.  A  morbid 
supplanted  the  concrete  forms  of  Greek  !  sense  of  isolation  results,  which  has  been 
mythology,  and  ait  has  sought  to  repre-  j  admirably  depicted  by  Goethe  in  biB 
sent  subjects  of  a  more  reflective  and  less  |  Faust  This  character,  to  classic  think* 
external  character.  We  have  little  power  ers,  would  have  seemed  unreal  and  mon- 
over  sculpture,  but  music,  poetry,  and  ^  slrous  in  the  last  degree.  They  would 
landscape  painting  flourish. 

Again,  the  beauty  of  man  was  always 
prominent  to  the  Greeks  in  their  gymnas- 
tic grounds,  in  the  dances  and  processions 
of  their  religious  ritual,  and  on  the  plains 
of  £lis,  where  all  Hellas  met  to  watch 
the  contests  of  her  athletes.  To  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  they  paid  an  al- 


have  shrunk  from  its  unhealthy  self-analy- 
sis and  constant  broo4ing  over  private 
pidns.  But  in  modem  society  it  has  a 
deep  and  &r-spread  truth.  It  represents  a 
condition  of  human  life  which  is  almost 
universal,  and  which  constitutes  the  8pe* 
cial  gravity  of  modem,  as  distinct  from 
ancient  modes  of  thought  The  vast  im- 
moftt  exclusive  attention.     Gynmastics  [  portanoe  of  the  individual  in  the  face  of 
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iiAtnre  and  of  QoA  is  here  asserted.  !  man  raoe.  And  when  the  throes  which 
Faost,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soepticism,  |  shook  Europe,  destroying  the  old  forms 
looking  at  the  moonlight,  longs  to  he  far  .  of  social  order,  had  produced  a  scepticism 
off  upon  the  hills,  or  on  the  meadows,  I  in  the  hearts  of  many.  Nature  and  her 
and  to  bathe  his  pain  away  in^  mingled  j  undisturbed  repose  became  the  only  ref- 
light  and  dew.  When  passion  is  strug-  i  uge  for  them  in  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
ghng  with  the  sense  of  duty  in  his  soul,  |  Removing  their  faith  from  man,  andht>m 
•he  seeks  the  mountains.  We  find  him  the  god  of  his  imagination,  they  repos- 
among  trees  and  caverns,  listening  to  the  ed  it  in  Nature,  and  in  the  spirit  that 
tempest  and  endeavoring  to  lose  his  hu-  controlled  the  elements.  In  England, 
man  troubles  in  the  contemplation  of  { Wordsworth  became  the  high-priest  of 
eternal  nature.  Again,  after  the  catas-  this  creed.  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and  Cole- 
Irophe  of  Margaret's  episode  it  is  among  ridge,  each  in  his  own  way,  contributed 
the  fields,  and  pines,  and  waterfalls  of ,  to  render  it  permanent  and  influential' 
Switzerland  that  Faust  recruits  his  shat-  over  thought  The  point  in  which  they 
tered  strength.  all  agreed,  was  reverence  for  Nature  as 

Nature  is  always  made  the  antidote  of  the  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and 
human  ills.  Its  peace  contrasts  with  our  moral  instruction.  They  were  not  con- 
anrest,  its  unbroken  continuity  with  our  i  tent  with  the  slight  attention  which  had 
ohangefiilness,  the  order  of  its  recurring  been  paid  to  her  more  superficial  aspects 
seasons  with  our  chaotic  history,  the  du- 1  by  preceding  poets.  They  ransacked  her 
rability  of  its  powei*s  with  our  ephemeral ;  deeper  secrets,  dwelling  alone  with  her, 


lease  of  life,  its  calm  indifference  with 
our  fretful ness  and  intolerance  of  pain. 
Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  As  You  Like  It, 
has  expressed  this  aspect  of  modem  sen- 
timent with  regard  to  nature.     The  lyr- 


exercising  their  powers  of  observation  on 
the  minutest  incidents,  and  making  pic- 
tures from  hitheito  neglected  scenes. 
Man,in  ti^th,had  descended  from  the  high 
tower  of  his  humanity,  whence  he  had 


ics  *^  Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  and  ;  been  wont  to  casta  careless  and  half-pat- 
'^Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind."  most  |  ronizing  eye  upon  the  hills  and  pastures 
delicatelypoint  the  contrast  we  have  tried  ;  that  sun'ounded  him.  From  that  time 
to  draw.  But  since  the  days  of  Shak- !  forward  he  has  learned  to  recognize  that 
tpeare  the  love  of  natural  beauty  has  in- '  not  only  are  men  interesting  to  mankind, 
creased  and  been  developed.  He,  and  but  that  also  in  the  world  itself  there  is 
the  men  of  his  time,  cared  for  the  colors,  .  a  dignity  and  loveliness  which  he  must 
and  the  scents,  and  the  freshness  of  the  study  with  humility  and  patience.  This  is  a 
outer  world  with  the  keen  sensibilities  of  great  lesson,  the  whole  value  of  which  has 
youth.  Man  was  still  uppermost  in  their  hardly  yet  been  recognized.  But  the  pro- 
thoughts.  They  loved  the  earth  as  a  gress  of  the  age  in  physical  science,  and 
pleasure-ground  in  which  he  passed  his  i  in  the  facilities  of  locomotion,  tend  to 
time.  The  idea  of  nature  as  a  vast  power  ;  make  it  every  day  more  widdy  felt  The 
; — ^instinct  with  divinity,  from  which  the  ,  more  we  know  of  the  universe,  as  reveal- 
hmnan  soul,  in  solitude,  might  draw  ed  to  us  by  chemistiy,  geology,  astrono- 
great  thoughts  and  inspirations— had  not  my,  and  all  our^  other  instruments  of  dls- 
vet  occurred  to  them.  They  did  not  find  '  covery,  the  less  we  boast  that  man  is  the 
in  landscape  a  min'or  of  their  own  emo-  j  centre  of  all  things.  The  world  and  its  im- 
tions^  or  transfer  the  feelings  of  human-  mensity  necessarily  occupy  our  thoughts 
ity  to  inanimate  objects.  more  duly  than  in  days  when  wars  and 

This  kind  of  pantheistic  reverence  has  politics  and  metaphvsical  discussion  filled 
grown  up  of  late  years.  Rosseau  led  to  it  |  the  minds  of  men.  And  while  we  traverse 
by  the  doctrine  which  he  preached  of  re-  I  new  countries  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  or 
taming  to  a  state  of  nature.  In  the  old  for  the  sake  of  health  and  pleasure,  the 
1^  of  feudal  civilization  men  imagined  a  !  various  objects  of  natural  interest  present- 
golden  period  of  youth,  before  the  growth  .  ed^  our  eyes,  explained  by  sdence,  or 
of  Qtatecraft  and  class  prerogatives.  Naked  ,  admired  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  must 


■avage  Me  appeared  to  them,  half  throt- 
tled by  the  chains  and  bandages  of  centu- 
lieBf  to  be  the  true  condition  of  the  hu- 


extend  our  observation,  and  distract  our 
cares  from  petty  griefs  and  from  the 
sense  of  personal  importanoe. 
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The  highest  claims  of  landscape  paint- 
ing rest  upon  the  promptitude  with  which 
it  has  arisen  to  satisfy,  to  lead,  to  sti*ength- 
en,  to  instruct,  and  to  immortalize  these 
modem  tendencies  of  human  intellect 
It  is  a  new  form  of  art,  l)ecause  the  want 
irom  which  it  springs  is  new ;  because 
the  phase  of  life  to  which  it  is  adapted 
has  so  recent  an  origin.  The  Greeks, 
and  the  Italians  of  the  Reifaissance,  did 
not  need  it,  since  they  were  occupied 
with  the  beauty  of  man.  They  lived  in 
the  two  boyhoods  and  spring-times  of 
the  world;  but  when  the  bloom  of  youth 
had  passed  away,  and  reflection  led  the 
mind  from  man  to  nature,  landscape  then 
began — at  first  feebly,  as  an  adjunct  to 


make  them  feel  what  they  have  not  felt, 
and  think  what  they  have  not  thought 
His  eyes  are  constantly  fixed  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  world,  while  theirs  are 
bent  upon  the  common  things  of  life.  He 
must  select  for  them  the  worthiest  objects 
of  their  contemplation,  and  exhibit  these 
under  the  most  favorable  aspects,  so  as  to 
draw  forth  their  hidden  loveliness  and 
make  most  prominent  those  qualities 
which  constitute  their  dignity.  By  so 
doing  he  will  cultivate  faculties  of  ob- 
servation in  many  minds  which  have  been 
dead  to  all  the  influences  of  the  outer 
world.  It  is  only  through  the  medium 
of  pictures  that  some  people  have  come 
to  care  for  nature.     And  all  of  us  are 


figure  painting,  then  timidly  asserting  |  alive  to  the  advantage  of  possessing  por- 
for  itself  an  mdependent  sphere,  and ,  traits  of  historic  scenes  which  we  can 
lastly,  in  our  days,  rising  to  the  dignity  j  never  visit,  or  of  realms  of  beauty  which 
of  an  original  fine  art  in  which  the  spint  supply  our  fancy  with  new  loveliness  to 
of  the  age  reflects  itself  no  less  distinctly  ;  feed  upon.  Thus  fresh  sources  of  inte- 
than  in  music  and  in  poetry.  I  rest  ai*e  continually  being  opened  up. 

If  we  are  now  able  to  see  why  land-  |  The  education  which  before  consisted  in 
scape  painting  has  assumed  so  prominent  a  painful  efibrt  to  understand  conditions 
a  place  among  the  arts  of  modern  times,  |  widely  different  from  our  own,  is  render- 
it  may  be  well  to  ask  oui-selves  what  spe-  I  ed  less  difficult  We  see  before  us  what 
cial  aim  and  scope  it  has,  and  to  review  I  we  read  about  And  the  thoughts  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  flouiishes  '  feelings  of  other  races  and  other  ages  are 
in  our  own  countiy.  The  object  of  all  interpreted  to  our  imagination  by  famili- 
art  is  truth  of  representation.  "  The  '  arity  with  the  natural  scenery  proper  to 
first  and  last  thing  required  of  genius  is  their  development  No  one  who  is  alive 
love  of  tnith,"  said  Goethe.  *'  To  hold  \  to  the  influences  of  climate  and  physical 
the  miiTor  up  to  nature  "  is  another  max-  cu*cumstance  in  forming  national  chai*ao- 
im  which  applies  to  art  We  expect  trom  ter  will  depreciate  the  value  of  this  "  local 
the  aitist  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  truth  coloring  "  procured  for  us  by  landscape, 
in  nature.  The  more  of  this  truth  given,  |  Nor  is  it  less  delightful  to  possess  some 
the  greater  is  the  art.  As  a  sculptor  re-  portion  of  familiar  beauty  constantly  be- 
presents  the  human  form,  with  human  ;  fore  our  eyes.  The  fields  which  we  have 
thoughts  and  passions  shuiing  through  its  known,  the  flowers  which  we  have  loved, 
beauty,  so  in  landscape  painting  the  art-  \  by  painting  are  secured  to  us  from  the  mu- 
ist  seeks  to  show  us  scenes  of  natui'al  tabilities  of  time.  We  caiTy  pieces  of  the 
sublimity  and  loveliness,  with  nature*s  \  comitry  into  our  London  homes,  and, 
moods  depicted  on  their  features.  The  sitting  in  our  room,  may  traverse  cities 
expression,  without  which  a  faqe  is  dead  of  the  past,  desert  sands,  and  *^the  un- 
and  meaningless,  may  be  compared  to  the  |  footed  sea ;"  or  turn  to  dwell  with  inters 
^'  effects  "  of  landscape  painting.  The  !  est  upon  the  hedgerows,  nests,  and  prim- 
greatest  artist  is  he  who  can  depict  most '  roses  of  England.  If,  as  we  have  tried 
powerinlly  the  fleeting  smiles  of  sunlight '  to  prove,  there  is  an  innate  love  in  mod* 
and  of  vapor,  the  lowering  menaces  of '  em  hearts  for  natui*e,  no  picture  that  p»- 
gathering  tempests,  and  all  those  transi-  j  tiently  and  trathfiilly  reveals  her  charao- 
tory  aspects  and  rare  conditions  of  the  ter  will  seem  too  small  and  insignificant 
atmosphere  which  must  be  studied,  wait-  Wordsworth  has  drawn  trae  poetry  and 
ed  for,  observed,  and  remembered.  The  |  a  deep  moral  from  the  simplest  plant  that 
^ist  stands  between  nature  and  the  men  grows.  And  this  should  be  the  painter's 
aiound  hiuL  It  b  his  duty  to  make  them  !  aim.  As  a  priest  of  Nature,  h^  must  re- 
see  what  they  have  not  seen  betbre,  to  j  cognize  her  power  in  every  form,  from 
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the  lineaments  of  men  down  to  the  out- 
lines of  the  meanest  herb. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  every  picture 
ought  to  be  a  painted  poem.  For  poetry 
is  truth  appealing  to  the  intellect,  reflect- 
ed from  it,  and  partaking  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  To  be  true 
poetry  it  must  excite  the  imagination, 
and  connect  itself  with  sympathies  that 
are  universal  in  the  world.  It  stands 
midway  between  reality  and  thought. 
Poetry  has  well  been  called  "  the  beau- 
tiful investiture  of  fact."  In  this  sense  a 
picture  is  half  an  idea,  and  half  a  thing. 


To  give  in  words  or  forms  a  full  descrip-  /connected  with  the  scenes  they  represent 


tion  of  any  natural  object  would  be  im- 
possible. The  mind  must  select;  and  the 
process  of  selection  resolves  itself  into  a 
representation  of  mental  impressions. 
Whatever  conduces  to  the  vividness  and 
completeness  of  the  impression  renders 
the  poem  more  exact  and  true.  But  mul- 


piece  of  beauty,  some  instructivje  thought 
Your  intellect  was  not  enough  at  work. 
You  painted  everything  you  saw  before 
you.  You  did  not  paint  the  one  impress 
sion  which  it  made  upon  your  mind,  and 
carefully  avoid  all  matters  that  might  in- 
^rfere  with  its  transniission  to  your  fel- 
low-men." 

Furthermore,  a  poem  must  contain 
some  idea.  And  this  includes  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  landscapes  can  be  made 
the  vehicles  of  thought  and  feeling.  It 
is  clear  that,  in  order  to  make  them  play 
this  part,  some  human  sentiment  must  be 


The  earliest  landscape  painters  sought  to 
^ve  their  pictures  interest  by  placmg  a 
gi'oup  of  persons  in  the  foreground,  en- 

faged  in  some  suggestive  occupation, 
'hus  Claude  filled  up  his  jpastorals  with 
shepherds,  and  with  dances  under  trees, 
while  Salvator  Rosa  peopled  the  gloomy 


titudes  of  details  foisted  in,  observed  with  '  caverns  and  dark  chestnut  woods  beloved 
undue  reference  to  their  individual  im-  j  to  paint,  with  bandits  and  soldiers.  Ru- 
portance,  and  copied  with  neglect  of  the  '  bens,  in  the  celebrated  landscape  of  the 


main  purpose  of  the  work  in  hand,  dis- 
turb the  conception.     Unity  and  the  con- 


Pitti  Gallerv  at  Florence,  has  painted  the 
story  of  Ulysses  landing  after  his  ship- 


trolling  intellect  are  necessary  for  a  work  wreck  on  the  shores  of  Phseacia  beneath 
of  art.  Plato,  when  describing  a  good  |  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  Alcinous.  The 
essay,  compared  it  to  an  animal.  He  storm  is  broken  overhead;  vast  rain- 
meant  that  it  should  be  an  organic  whole,  cloitds  rolling  off  remind  us  of  the  tem- 
dominated  by  some  central  thought,  and  pest  that  is  gone.  The  figure  of  Ulysses 
cohering  in  such  a  way  that  the  abstraction  on  the  shore  suggests  the  fury  of  the  sea 
or  addition  of  any  important  part  would  from  which  he  has  escaped,  while  Nau- 
mar  its  symmetry.  And  this  metaphor '  sicaa  and  her  maidens  seem  to  welcome 
may  be  applied  to  every  work  of  art  We  i  him  to  fresh  sunlight  and  repose.  The 
often  hear  people  say  that  some  landscape  |  correspondence  between  returning  calm 
is  well  copied  from  a  beautiful  scene,  but !  in  nature  and  the  escape  of  the  hero  from 
that  it  does  not  make  a  picture.     It  has  I  his  perils  on  the  sea,  produce  a  unity  of 

conception  that  makes  this  picture  a  fine 
poem.     Many  of  Turner's  greatest  works 


too  much  or  too  little  in  it    You  can  not 
trace  its  meaning:.     Your  eye  does  not 


rest  upon  some  central  fact  to  which  all .  might  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  same 
others  are  subordinate.  In  the  same  way  sympathy  between  the  scene  in  nature 
we  might  condemn  a  poem  which  called  ;  and  the  fortunes  of  some  hero  or  historic 
itself  an  idyll,  or  a  picture  of  life,  because  personage.  But  the  landscape  painter 
an  episode  distracted  our  attention  from '  need  not  depend  sa  immediately  as  in 
the  current  of  the  story,  or  because  the  j  the  cases  we  have  cited  upon  human  in- 
author  had  turned  aside  to  talk  of  flow-  ^  tei'est  He  may  indicate  it  even  in  a 
ers  when  great  interests  were  at  stake.  It  more  subordinate  degree.  Perhaps  the 
would  be  useless  for  the  artist  to  exclaim, '  most  generally  attractive  of  Turner's  pio- 
**  I  saw  things  as  I  painted  them ;"  or  for  tures  is  the  "  Fighting  Temerau-e."  This 
the  poet  to  answer  that  the  story  as  he  :  painting  teems  with  objects  and  associa- 
heard  it  first  was  encumbered  with  extra-  tions  that  provoke  the  warmest  sympa- 
neous  incidents.  We  should  reply,  "  So  thy;  and  yet  the  human  life  there  repre- 
it  might  have  been  in  nature  and  in  life;  sented  is  entirely  in  the  background.  The 
but  what  we  want  in  art  is  some  one  ob-  sun  is  setting  over  the  sea,  while  the 
ject  for  oar  contemplation,  some  choice  ,  crescent  moon  stands  cold  and  clear  to 


tt 
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eastward.  Between  the  sunset  and  the 
moonlight  a  black  steamer-tag  is  draw- 
ing an  old  ship-of-war  to  her  last  rest- 
ing-place. The  sun  is  going  down,  and 
night  is  coming  on ;  but  the  red  beams  of 
the  evening  fall  upon  the  steamer,  while 
the  white  ngging  and  gigantic  hull  of  the 
yeteran  ship  look  spectral  in  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon.  The  pathos  of  this 
picture  depends  upon  the  sympathy  which 
It  excites  in  us  for  the  vast,  helpless  man- 
of-war.  Men  have  always  felt  a  personal 
attachment  to  their  ships.  Argo  was  re- 
spected as  a  kind  of  goddess,  and  Catul- 
lus wrote  a  sonnet  to  his  favorite  skiff. 
Equally  in  modem  times  are  battle-ships 
regarded  as  actual  personalities  by  the  men 
who  fight  in  them. 

But,  again,  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
poem  in  landscape  from  even  simpler  ele- 
ments. The  mind  of  man  serves  for 
nature*s    mirror,    but    it    can    not 


re- 


flect her  scenes  precisely  as  they  are. 
They  waken  some  feelings  in  his  heart 
which  he  endeavors  to  transfer  to  can- 
vas, in  connection  with  the  forms  and 
colors  that  excited  them.  We  all  know 
how  calm,  solemnity,  and  rest  are  asso- 
ciated with  sunset;  and  how  sanrise  pro- 
duces different  emotions  of  a  more  active 
and  joyous  character.  This  is  the  sim- 
plest instance  which  can  be  found  of  hu- 
man feeling  insensibly  connected  with 
external  scenes.  To  a  painter,  these  as- 
sociations by  long  communing  in  solitude 
with  nature  become  more  intense  in  de- 
gree and  more  varied  in  kind.  Every 
mood  of  mind,  grave,  gay,  sublime,  lan- 
guid, tender,  or  impassioned,  receives  its 
echo  in  some  phase  of  natural  beauVy. 
These  he  paints,  and  these  it  is  the  entices 
and  spectator's  task  to  read.  Of  course 
these  different  animating  ideas  can  not  be 
of  a  very  complex  or  multiform  descrip- 
tion. Like  the  thoughts  which  music 
represents,  the  themes  of  landscape  must 
be  simple  and  confined  within  a  narrow 
sphere.  But  they  admit  of  exquisite  gra- 
dations and  the  most  delicate  expression. 
In  a  summer  afternoon,  such  as  Gior- 
gione  painted,  we  find  peace,  the  peace  of 
pensive  contemplation.  Alter  the  tone, 
make  it  gayer  and  less  rich,  then  a  fr^h 
kind  of  peace  suggests  itself,  less  majes- 
tic and  luxurious  than  the  calm  of  the 
Venetian's  thought,  more  commonplace 
and  fit  fi>r  daily  usea.  Sunsets  over  broad 


flat  lands ;  a  promontory  running  out  in ' 
td  a  cloudy  sky,  with  waves  beneath,  and 
seagulls  wheeling  at  its  base ;  a  solitary 
ship  at  sunrise ;  cypress-ti*ees  or  poplars 
bent  by  winds,  beside  a  ruined  tower- 
strike  different  notes  of  loneliness  and 
melancholy.  Branches  dashed  together 
in  the  forest,  or  surf  strewn  with  spars 
chafing  against  stones,  tell  us  of  strife 
and  anguish,  danger  and  unrest.  In 
sunlight  on  broad  meadows  w^  see  plen- 
ty and  content,  recalling  days  of  quiet 
toil,  and  harvests  crowned  with  happi- 
ness. It  seems  superfluous  to  spend  more 
time  in  such  illustrations  of  the  poetical 
thoughts  which  may  be  conveyed  through 
landscape  painting.  Association  governs 
all  the  actions  of  our  mind,  and  if  the  ar- 
tist but  feels  strongly,  and  expresses  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  what  he  has  felt, 
his  work  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  valua 
It  is  only  to  the  greatest  men  that  high 
poetic  inspiration  is  vouchsafed.  Th&^ 
must  stand  alone.  Their  intuitions  into 
nature,  whether  expressed  in  form  and 
color  as  by  Turner,  or  in  music  as  by 
Beethoven,  or  in  words  as  by  Shelley,  are 
the  highest  utterances  of  art.  *But  the 
priesthood  of  the  beautiful  has  many 
ranks ;  and  it  is  the  painter's  privilege 
that,  even  though  he  do  not  stand  among 
the  poets  of  the  worid,  he  yet  can  embody 
in  his  works  those  emotions  which  vast 
n  umbel's  feel,  which  few  can  express  in 
words,  and  which,  from  their  purity, 
universality,  and  nobleness,  are  truly  po- 
etical. 

Though  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  poetry 
which  every  picture  ought  to  aim  at, 
many  valuable  works  may  be  produced 
which  can  be  estimated  only  as  clear  and 
lucid  descriptions  of  scenery  and  natural 
objects.  So  much  has  been  said  respect- 
ing the  place  and  purposes  of  "topo- 
graphical" painting  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
by  the  able  author  of  a  Painter's  Camp  tn 
the  Highlands,  that  we  need  not  enter 
into  a  further  discussion  of  its  merits.  A 
good  critic  will  always  discern  the  picture 
which  aims  at  nothing  more  than  topo- 
graphical exactitude.  But  it  is  not  an  un- 
common fault  of  the  people  who  pretend 
to  criticize  our  exhibitions,  that  they  class 
pictures  almost  entirely  by  reference  to 
their  subject,  awarding  higher  praise  to 
some  transcript  of  grand  scenery,  which 
is  simply  a  good  map,  than  they  bestow 
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apon  the  less  striking  and  more  nnob- 
trnsiye  subject,  which  has  passed  through 
the  mind  of  an  imaginative  man,  and 
bj  his  thought  has  been  elevated  into 
poetry.  We  wish,  still,  to  confine  at- 
tention to  the  imaginative  style  of  land- 
scape Dating.  Speaking  generally,  we 
may  discern  two  great  classes  into  which 
this  style  divides  itself.  The  one  is  con- 
tented ¥rith  broad  and  simple  effects  of 
color,  and  of  light  shade,  deliberately 
sacrifidng  all  minor  details  in  order  to 
produce  a  picture  which  shall  stimulate 
the  imagination,  and  not  fatigue^  it  by 
the  effort  of  minute  attention.  David 
Cox  is  the  chief  representative  of  this 
style.  His  work  gives  unfailing  pleas- 
ure to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
art  and  vivid  fancy.  It  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions. It  rouses  our  imagination  in 
the  same  agreeable  way  as  sketches  and 
designs  by  the  great  masters  do.  Much 
IS  left  to  be  conceived  and  filled  in  by 
the  spectator.  This  communicates  a 
sense  of  activity  to  his  intellect,  and 
makes  him  feel  himself  to  be  a  fellow- 
worker  with  the  artist,  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  hiuL  But  great  as  this  style 
may  become  in  the  hands  of  an  artist 
like  Cox,  it  can  not  be  considered  the 
highest  sphere  of  landscape  painting. 
The  other,  and  in  our  opinion  the  greater 
school,  aims  at  a  more  downright  ren- 
dering of  actual  fact.  It  neglects  no 
characteristic  detail,  since  every  accessory 
may  in  itself  be  suggestive,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  general  effect.  Pictures  of 
this  order  can  not  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  They  require  attention,  and  re- 
pay it  by  the  new  beauties  which  may 
constantly  be  found  in  them.  Turner  is 
the  chief  master  of  this  style.  In  his 
works  we  see  that  he  has  sought  to  give 
the  most  perfect  realization  of  the  object 
which  he  studied,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  conmiunicate  to  us  the  impression 
which  it  made  on  him.  The  greatest 
landscape  painting  is  that  which  is  full- 
est, which  represents  most,  so  long  as 
every  detail  be  subordinate  to  one  dom- 
inant conception.  Therefore,  in  consid- 
ering his  subject,  the  artist  should  not 
neglect  the  geological  features,  the  veg- 
etation, the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
trees,  the  animal  life,  the  cultivation,  the 
houses,  and  the  people — everything,  in 
shorty  which  may  render  his  portrait  of 


the  scene  complete.  He  should  pay 
especial  attention  to  weather,  for  upon 
the  changes  of  the  sky  depend  those 
effects  which  we  before  compared  to  ex- 
pression in  the  human  countenance.  In 
this  miute  and  patient  labor  he  will  follow 
the  steps  of  the  greatest  masters,  of 
Tintoretto,  Titian,  Ilaphael,  and  Velas- 
quez ;  nor  need  he  be  afraid  of  the  scorn 
which  has  been  thrown  on  the  pi*e- 
Raphaelistic  school  for  forcing  every  de- 
tail on  our  attention  with  equal  power. 
Since  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
pictures  which  commit  this  error  are  ^en- 
tirely wrong  in  their  ideal  of  art.  The 
cardinal  rule  that  can  not  be  too  much 
insisted  on  is  this : — That  detail  is  only 
valuable  in  so  far  as  it  builds  up  a  single 
and  characteristic  scene.  Any  fiict  which 
is  superfluous,  or  which  strikes  a  note  at 
all  discordant  with  the  keynote  of  the 
picture,  must  be  ruthlessly  discarded, 
however  beautiful.  The  neglect  of  this 
rule  has  led  the  pre-Raphaelites  often 
into  error.  But  their  failure  must  not 
deter  painters  from  the  time  road  to  the 
loftiest  ends  of  art 

We  may  now  turn  from  a  consideration 
of  the  scope  and  aims  of  landscape  paint- 
ing to  review  the  present  state  of  its 
appreciation  in  our  country.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  rank  which  differ- 
ent styles  of  painting  ought  to  take, 
landscape  is  clearly  the  most  genuine 
production  of  the  present  century.  We 
have  been  far  surpassed  in  figure  painting 
by  the  great  masters  of  Italy.  Sculp- 
ture can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  so  feeble 
are  its  achievements  in  our  day ;  but 
landscape  has  attained  a  dignity  and  a 
power  in  England  to  which  all  efforts  of  ail 
other  schools  have  only  been  the  preluda 
But  though  this  art  has  such  important 
claims  upon  our  sympathy,  full  justice 
has  not  yet  been  done  it.  The  system  of 
classifying  styles  of  painting  into  high 
and  low  tends  to  mislead  our  juilgment. 
Newspaper  critics  always  speak  in  terms 
of  disappointment  of  an  exhibition  where 
there  is  much  landscape,  and  regret  the 
gi'and  old  days  of  figure  psunting.  No 
doubt  the  greatest  grasp  of  intellect,  and 
the  deepest  comprehension  of  human  in- 
terests are  exhibited  in  producing  such 
works  as  those  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.  Their  value,  as  the  means  of 
education,  inasmuch  as  they  display  the 
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passions,  thoughts,  attempts,  achieve- 
ments,  and  aspirations  of  humanity,  far 
transcends  that  of  any  landscape  paint- 
ings. We  mipfht  as  well  compare  Words- 
worth's studies  of  nature  with  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  as  place  Turner  on  a  par 
with  Raphael.  Both  are  good,  but  the 
kind  is  different.  We  must  look  for  ex- 
cellence in  each,  and  to  weigh  them  in  the 
scales  against  one  another  is  mere  non- 
sense. Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  the  present  day  we  have  no  Ra- 
phaels or  Shakspeares  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  our  Turners  and  Wordsworths. 
It  is  more  honorable  to  produce  onginal 
works  of  an  excellence  which  has  been 
never  equalled  in  some  narrow  sphere  of 
art,  than  to  strive  in  vain  for  ever  to  ascend 
those  heights  which  have  been  climbed 
before  us  by  a  race  of  giants.  What  we 
have  to  do,  if  we  must  follow  out  this 
line  of  criticism,  is  to  compare  the  land- 
scapes of  our  day  with  the  figure  pictures 
of  our  day,  and  to  judge  which  style  of 
art  has,  after  its  own  kind,  succeeded  best. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
palm  to  landscape  painting ;  but,  in  order 
to  appreciate  its  beauty,  we  require  some 
special  education,  trained  habits  of  at- 
tention, familiarity  with  nature,  and 
kn  owledge  of  the  difficulties  of  art.  The 
painter  strives  to  copy  nature.  With 
him  ars  est  celare  artem.  And  when  he 
has  produced  some  cai*eful,  temperate,  and 
studied  work,  the  uncultivated  critic  says : 
"Any  one  can  imitate  what  he  sees.  I 
saw  just  such  a  landscape  yesterday.  Give 
me  imagination,  loftiness,  and  power."' 
As  vei*y  few  people  care  for  the  beauty 
of  poetry  and  music,  there  are  few  who 
really  love  nature.  What  most  of  us 
seek  among  the  Alps  is  air  and  exercise 
and  novelty  ;  and  very  few  indeed  have 
eyes  to  see,  or  memories  to  recollect,  the 
finest  scenes  which  they  have  visited. 
Their  impressions  pass  away  from  them, 
and  nothing  is  lefl  behind.  It  is  natural 
that  landscape  painting  should  be  tedious, 
nnintelli^ble,  and  insignificant  to  critics 
of  this  class.  But  every  one  can  appre- 
ciate figure  painting.  Here  we  have  a 
story,  a  glimpse  of  life,  something  with 
which  our  own  nature  renders  us  familiar. 
Host  men  are  dubious  about  mountains, 
trees,  and  the  colors  of  the  sky  or  sea, 
but  every  one  thinks  that  he  can  judge  a 
face.     Is  it  pretty  or  ugly,  rai-e  or  com- 


mon t  What  does  it  say  t  What  is  that 
man  telling  to  the  woman  with  the  fan  t 
To  read  expression  is  our  daily  task,  and 
the  outward  gestures  of  the  body  we  can 
interpret  from  experience ;  but  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  a  landscape  re- 
quires more  natural  susceptibility  to  form 
and  color  and  composition — more  inter- 
est in  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  a 
truer  love  of  art  and  nature.  Therefore, 
though  we  believe  that  Cultivated  people 
take  a  genuine  delight  in  landscape  paint- 
ing, it  follows  that  the  ignorant  and 
those  who  have  a  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge gained  from  histories  of  art,  quote 
the  verdict  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
dispraise  of  landscape,  and  exalt  them- 
selves by  fancying  their  taste  too  lofly  to 
admire  its  trivial  charms.  Setting  aside 
the  higher  claims  of  landscape  painting, 
the  difficulties  it  meets  and  conquers  may 
reasonably  be  adduced  in  its  defence. 
The  grandest  things  in  nature  must  be 
painted  from  memory.  Her  effects  are 
evanescent,  and  the  impressions  stamped 
by  them  upon  the  painter's  mind  must 
be  so  vivid  as  to  remain  there  and  to  re- 
produce themselves,  when  wanted,  with 
reality.  This  implies  vast  powers  of 
memory,  long  study,  and  complete  com- 
mand over  the  materials  of  art  He  who 
has  the  greatest  knowledge  of  natural 
facts,  and  the  most  vigorous  imagination, 
will  succeed  best.  The  figure  painter  can 
get  more  help  from  his  models  than  the 
marine  and  landscape  painter  from  his 
studies.  The  one  can  recur  again  and 
again  to  nature,  the  other  has  seen  once, 
and  sens  no  more,  the  phase  of  loveliness 
which  first  suggested  to  his  mind  the 
picture.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
deny  that  the  difficulties  of  the  artist 
who  imagines  some  dramatic  scene,  and 
paints  (as  he  must  do)  the  passions  of 
Its  chai*acters  from  memoiy,  are  greater 
far. 

Landscape  painting  in  oil,  which  must 
be  considered  the  highest  branch  of  this 
art,  has  hardly  had  a  fair  chance  of  in- 
fluencing the  public  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  tendency  has  been  to  swamp 
all  other  exhibitions  of  oil  painting  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  while  the  space  which 
the  Royal  Academy  commands  for  its 
exhibitions  remains  the  same.  Before 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment 
which  landscape  painting  there  receives, 
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it  will  be  well  to  review  rapidly  the  his-  I  The  exhibition  proved  a  great  help  to 


tory  of  other  establiBhinents  for  tlie  dis- 
play of  pictures.  The  British  Institution 
IS  BO  badly  managed,  that  ail  our  best 
painters  who  are  not  Academicians  have 
ceased  to  send  theu'  pictures  there.     No 


young  painters,  especially  to  landscape 
painters,  and  some  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes of  late  years  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  Portland  Gallery  after  their  rejection 
by  the  British  Institution  and  the  Acad- 


ia w,  whatever,  seems  to  regulate  the  i  emy.  However,  as  the  members  and  the 
hanging,  whence  it  follows  that  the  ex-  exhibitors  could  not  work  well  together, 
hibition   has  grown  worse  and  worse.  !  and  the  public  did  not  patronize  the  exhi- 


Those  artists  whose  works  are  not  of  the 
vulgar  and  flashy  style  which  predomin- 
ates in  the  British  Institution,  are  afraid 


bition,  it  expu'ed.  The  failure  of  these  vari- 
ous institutions  has  increased  the  pressure 
of  pictures  on  the  Royal  Academy,  so 


to  expose  pictures  refined  in  color,  and  i  that  its  want  of  space  has  been  severely 
remarkable  for  no  violent  contrasts  of  felt,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
light  and  shadow,  to  the  neighborhood  ment  the  justice  of  its  verdicts  has  been 
of  coarse  and  gaudy  paintings.  Land-  '  called  in  question.  If  success  be  a  proof 
scapes  are  especially  damaged  by  the  '  of  superiority,  the  Royal  Academy  stands 
"  killing"  contiguity  of  brilliant  ad  cap-  '  still  highest;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  join 
tandum  pictures ;  for  their  effect  depends  in  any  blame  which  may  be  thrown  upon 
upon  their  thith  and  subtlety  of  color.  \  a  society  that  has  flourished  indepen- 
This  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  figure  |  dently  for  years,  and  has  produced  so 
subjects.  Their  greatest  qualities  may  many  noble  and  illustrious  pamters.  Still, 
still  be  seen  when  the  beauty  of  their  it  must  be  admitted,  that  landscape  paint- 
ooloring  has  partially  been  lost  But  a  ing  suffers  more  than  other  styles  of  art 
fine  landscape  among  bad  pictures  must  j  from  the  small  accommodation  which 
be  ruined.  Turner  used  to  say  that  his  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  afford.  While 
drawings  would  be  "killed"  if  exhibited  figure  pictures  have  still  the  chance  of 
at  the  Water  Color  Exhibition.  These  i  being  hung  according  to  their  merits, 
remarks  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  '  landscapes  are  being  gradually  excluded 
to  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  This  ,  or  placed  in  positions  so  unfavorable 
institution  was  founded  with  a  royal  as  to  render  them  invisible.  It  is 
charter,  and  regulations  closely  modelled  better  not  to  be  exhibited  at  all  than 
upon  those  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  to  be  hoisted  up  beneath  the  skylight 
supply  room  for  the  pictures  of  those  Last  year  only  four  landscapes,  by  out- 
artists  who,  for  want  of  space,  could  not  siders,  were  hung  upon  the  line,  ex- 
exhibit  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  cepting  one  or  two  little  scraps  a  few 
Soon  after  its  foimation,  the  Academy,  inches  long.  The  reason  for  this  neg- 
finding  that  it  would  be  a  formidable  ,  lect  must  be  sought,  first,  in  the  fact  that 
rival,  p  .  ^>sed  a  rule  that  no  painter  should  figure  pictures  draw  more  shillings  than 
be  eligible  to  election  as  Associate  who  landscapes  do,  for  reasons  which  we  have 
belonged  to  any  society  of  artists.  The  explained  above;  and,  secondly,  that  a 
working  of  this  rule  has  brought  the  prejudice  still  clings  against  the  style  as 
Society  down  to  its  present  low  level,  being  lower  in  the  scale  of  art.  We 
and  our  best  artists  of  established  repu-  have  already  combatted  this  objection, 
tation,  as  well  as  the  young  rising  men,  |  but  it  is  one  which  can  not  fail  to  have 
have  almost  ceased  to  exhibit  there.  We  weight  with  judges  trained  in  the  tradi- 
must  add,  however,  that  the  rule  in  I  tions  of  high  art  If  we  examine  the  list 
question  was  last  year  rescinded  in  con-  of  Royal  Academicians,  we  shall  find  that 
sequence  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis-  :  only  two  paintei*s  of  pure  landscape — 
sion  on  the  Royal  Academy.  Another  ,  Creswick  and  Cooke — have  been  elected 
exhibition  of  oil  pictures  at  the  Portland  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 
Gallery,  in  Regent  Street,  came  to  an  ;  It  *would  be  ridiculo'us  to  suppose  that 
end  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  formed  some  effects  should  not  proceed  from  these 
on  the  plan  of  exhibitors  paying  for !  causes,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  cast 
hanging  space,  their  pictm-es  first  being  the  least  suspicion  on  the  Royal  Academy 
subjected  to  the  approval  of  a  committee.  I  itself  Landscape  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
This  scheme  answered  well  for  a  tim&   annals  of  art,  and  academies  are  prover- 
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biallj  conservattve  of  rules,  obsei*yances,  in  oils.      Water-color  painting    wonld 

authorities,  and  formulse.                           !  suffer  in  itself  without  the  stimulus  of 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  combination  '  emulation  to  achieve,  as  far  as  possible, 

of  influences   which   we  have  endeav-  '  the  more  perfect  realization  of  the  other 

ored  to  describe  has  proved  most  preju-  method.     Yet  such  an  event  may  be 

dicial  to  our  school  of  landscape  painters  anticipated  with  some  show  of  reason, 

in  oils.     The  younger  men,  feeling  that  unless  during  the  years  to  come  more 

they  have  no  chance  of  showing  what  public  justice  is  awarded  to  landscapes 

they  can  achieve,  become  dispirited,  and  in  oil,  or  unless  the  space  for  exhibition 

paint  small  pictiu'es  to  attract  purchasers.  ,  is  extended. 

The  larger  works  on  which  they  might '  This  brings  us  round  again  to  the 
have  spent  both  energy  and  knowledge  chief  point  of  difficulty,  the  narrow  room 
remain  unpainted,  because  they  know  of  the  Academy.  With,  their  present 
that,  if  produced,  they  are  not  Ukely  to  accommodation  the  utmost  desire  to  do 
be  hung.  Several  of  our  most  promi-  justice  would  fail.  What  we  want  in 
sing  landscape  painters  have  abandoned  England  are  halls  as  large  as  those  of 
oil  for  water  color  from  the  same  des-  the  new  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  or  of 
pair.  This  can  not  but  be  looked  upon  the  Brera  at  l^filan,  where  pictures,  good, 
as  a  misfortune,  since,  without  deprecia-  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  hnng  with  phi* 
ting  water  color,  the  greatest  things  losophical  respect  for  the'  proverbially 
are  only  possible  in  oils.  Oil  can  repre-  tender  feelings  of  the  artist  world.  At 
sent  ever}i;hing  better  than  wat^r,  ex-  a  time  when  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
cept,  perhaps,  a  very  dark  middle  dis-  seum  is  drawing  large  sums  from  the 
tance,  and  some  effects  of  luminous  nation,  it  would  scarcely  be  but  fair  to 
haze.  These  effects  have  as  yet  been  place  a  wider  ground  for  exhibition  at 
only  imitated  in  oils  with  success  by  the  disposal  of  an  institution  which  has 
forcing  strong  colors  and  decided  masses  done  so  much  and  has  received  so  little, 
of  dark  upon  the  foreground,  which  is  The  National  Gallery  is  overcrowded. 
Linneirs  method.  The  difficulty  of  get-  The  Academy  requires  more  space, 
ting  air  and  space  in  oils  is  greater  than  Burlington  House  is  still  unoccupied, 
in  water  colors,  in  so  far  as  they  are  except  by  a  scientific  society,  which  oould 
more  dependent  upon  quality  of  color-  not  be  unfavorable  to  the  arts.  But 
ing.  Still,  when  the  end  has  been  whether  in  a  year  or  two  our  native 
achieved,  success  is  glorious.  In  every  talent  will  be  better  able  to  display  it- 
other  respect,  the  method  of  oil  painting  self,  is  still  an  unsettled  question, 
is  far  superior  to  any  other.  It  affords  • 
scope  for  more  downright  and  real  imi- 
tation— for  more  labpred  and  conscien- 
tious effort.  Oil  painters  never  fail  to 
aim  at,  and  accomplish,  much  more  in 
their  pictures  than  can  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  water-colbrist  In  order 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  remark,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  visit  the  Old  Water  Color  The  question  which  is  put  in  these 
Exhibition  after  that  of  the  Royal  Acad-  lines  is  one  which  has  posed  the  ingenu- 
eray.  Then  we  feel  how  much  smaller  ity  of  all  who  have  ever  thought  on  it; 
is  the  demand   made  upon  our  in telli-  and  though  theories  have  repe^edly  been 

fence  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  propounded  to  answer  it,  yet  one  and  all 

ndeed,  the  very  popularity   of   water  fail,  and  we  again  recur  to  the  words  <rf 

colors  depends  upon  the  greater  ease  Him  who  knew  all  things  and  said,  "  The 

with  which  they  can  be  understood,  and  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thon 

also  on  the  practical  acquaintance  with  hearestthe  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 

this  method  possessed  by  many  persons.  ;  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth." 

It  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  art  if  our  j      However,  though  we  can  not  assign 

water-color  school  of  landscape  painting  exactly  the  source  whence  the  winds  riae 

were  to  fiul ;  but  the  injury  will  be  far  or  the  goal  to  which  they  tend,  the  labon 

greater  if  thia  school  absorb  the  coloiists  of  meteorologists  have  been  ao  far  sno- 
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eessful  as  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  '  ourselves  as  &r  as  possible  to  well-known 
causes  of  the  great  currents  of  air,  and  and  recorded  facts,  bringing  in  each  casd 
even  to  map  out  the  winds  which  prevail  the  best  evidence  which  we  can  adduce 
at  different  seasons  in  the  various  quarters  to  support  the  theories  which  may  be 
of  the  globe.     The  problem  which  has  broached. 

thus  been  solved  is  one  vastly  more  sim-  i  What  then,  our  readers  will  ask,  is  the 
pie  than  that  of  saying  why  the  wind  cause  of  the  winds  t  The  simple  answer 
changes  on  any  particular  day,  or  at  is — the  Sun.  Let  us  see,  now,  how  the 
what  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  a  par-  indefatigable  agent,  who  appears  to  do 
ticular  current  begins  or  ends.  Were  almost  everjrthing  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
tliese  questions  solved,  there  would  be  an  earth,  from  painting  pictures  to  driving 
end  to  all  uncertainty  about  weather.  '  steam-engines,  as  George  Stephenson 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  farmer  ^  used  to  maintain  that  he  did,  is  able  to 
would  lose  his  crops  owing  to  the  change   raise  the  wind. 

of  weather,  if  the  advent  of  every  show-  |  If  you  light  a  fire  in  a  room,  and  after* 
er  had  been  foretold  by  an  unerring  wards  stop  up  every  chink  by  which  air 
^ide,  and  the  precise  day  of  the  break  can  gain  access  to  the  fire,  e^^cept  the  chim- 
in the  weather  predicted  weeks  and  ney,  the  fi]*e  will  go  out  in  a  short  time, 
months  before.  This  is  the  point  on  '  Again,  if  a  lamp  is  burning  on  the  table, 
which  weather-prophets — '*  astro-mete-  and  you  stop  up  the  chimney  at  the  top, 
orologists"  they  call  themselves  now-a-  the  lamp  will  go  out  at  once.  The  reason 
days — still  venture  their  predictions,  un-  '  of  this  is  that  the  flame,  in  each  case,  at- 
dismayed  by  their  reported  and  glaring  tmcts  the  air,  and  if  either  the  supply  of 
£ulures.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  air  is  cut  off  below,  or  its  escape  above  is 
not  one  of  these  prophets  foretold  the  checked,  the  flame  can  not  go  on  burn- 
dry  weather  which  lasted  for  so  many  ing.  This  explanation,  however,  does 
weeks  during  the  last  summer ;  yet,  even  not  bear  to  be  pushed  too  far.  The  rea- 
at  the  present  day,  there  are  people  who  .  son  that  the  fire  goes  out  if  the  supply  of 
look  to  the  almanacks  to  see  what  weather  air  is  cut  off  is,  that  the  flame,  so  to  speak, 
is  to  be  expected  at  a  given  date ;  and  feeds  on  air ;  while  the  sun  can  not  be 
even  the  prophecies  of  "  Old  Moore"  find,  ;  said,  in  any  sense,  to  be  dependent  on  the 
or  used  to  find  within  a  very  few  years,  !  earth's  atmosphere  for  the  luel  for  his  fire, 
an  ample  credence.  In  feet,  if  we  are  j  We  have  chosen  the  illustration  of  the 
to  believe  the  opinions  propounded  by  flame,  because  the  facts  are  so  well  known, 
the  positive  philosophers  of  the  present  If,  instead  of  a  lamp  in  the  middle  of  a 
day,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  absurd  to  '  room,  we  were  to  hang  up  a  large  mass 
place  any  limits  on  the  possibility  of  pre-  of  iron,  heated,  we  shoula  find  that  cur- 
dicting  natural  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  \  rents  of  air  set  in  from  all  sides,  rose  up 
all  operations  of  nature  obey  fixed  and '  above  it,   and  spread  out  when  they 


unalterable  laws,  which  are  all  discover- 


reached  the  ceiling,  descending  again 


sble  by  the  unaided  mind  of  man.  along  the  walls.     The  existence  of  these 

True  science,  we  may  venture  to  say,  currents  may  be  easily  proved  by  sprink- 
is  more  modest  than  these  gentlemen  i  ling  a  handful  of  fine  chaff  about  in  the 
would  have  us  to  think  it ;  and  though  in  room.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  circu- 
the  particular  branch  of  knowledge  of  lation  thus  produced  t    The  iron,  unless 


which  we  are  now  ti-eating,  daily  prophe- 
oies  (or  "  forecasts,"  as  Admiral  Fitzroy 
is  careful  to  call  them,)  of  weather  appear 


it  be  extremely  hot,  as  it  is  i^heu  melted 
by  Mr.  Bessemer's  process,  does  not  re- 
quire the  air  in  order  to  keep  up  its  heat  ; 


in  newspapers,  yet  these  are  not  announc-  and,  in  fact,  the  constant  supply  of  fresn 
ed  dogmatically,  and  no  attempt  is  made  |  air  cools  it,  as  the  metal  gives  away  its 
in  them  to  foretell  weather  for  more  than  |  own  heat  to  the  air  asfest  as  the  particles 
Ibrty-eight  hours  in  advance.  We  are  of  the  latter  come  in  contact  with  it 
not  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  Why,  then,  do  the  currents  aiise  t  Be- 
storms  and  storm-signals  at  present,  so  \  cause  the  air,  when  h^ted,  expands  or 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  subject  in  hand —  ;  gets  lighter,  and  rises,  leaving  an  empty 
the  ordinary  wind-currents  of  the  earth ;  !  space,  or  vacuum,  where  it  was  before. 
and  in  speaking  of  these  shall  confine  |  Then  the  surrounding  cold  air  being  elas- 
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tic,  forces  itself  into  the  open  space,  and  '  climates.     During  the  day  the  island  be- 
gets heated  in  its  turn.  comes  very  hot,  and  thus  what  the  French 

From  this  we  can  see  that  there  will  call  a  "courant  ascendant"  is  set  in  ope- 
be  a  constant  tendency  in  the  air  to  flow  ration.  The  air  above  the  land  gets  hot 
towards  that  point  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  rises,  while  the  colder  air  which  is  on 
where  the  temperature  is  highest— or,  all '  the  sea  all  round  it  flows  in  to  fill  its 
other  things  being  equal,  to  that  point '  place,  and  is  felt  as  a  cool  sea-breeze, 
where  the  sun  may  be  at  that  moment  in  During  the  night  these  conditions  are  ex- 
the  zenith.  Accordingly,  if  the  earth's  '  actly  reversed;  the  land  can  no  longer 
surface  were  either  entirely  dry  land,  or  get  any  heat  from  the  sun,  as  he  has  set, 
entirely  water,  and  the  sun  were  contin-  [  while  it  is  still  nearly  as  liberal  in  parting 
nally  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  we  with  its  acquired  heat  as  it  was  before, 
should  expect  to  find  the  directon  of  the  Accordingly,  it  soon  becomes  cooler  than 
great  wind-currents  pennanent  and  un-  the  sea  in  its  neighborhood ;  and  the  air, 
changed  throughout  the  year.  The  true  instead  of  rising  up  over  it,  sinks  down 
state  of  the  case  is,  however,  that  these  upon  it,  and  flows  out  to  sea,  producing 
conditions  are  verv  far  from  being  ful-    a  land-wind.  "^ 

filled.  Every  one  knows  that  the  sun  is  \  These  conditions  are,  apparently,  near-t 
not  always  immediately  over  the  equator, '  ly  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  region  of  the 
but  that  he  is  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  '  monsoons,  with  the  exception  that  the 
June,  and  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  .  change  of  wind  takes  place  at  intervals 
December,  passing  the  equator  twice  of  six  months,  and  not  every  twelve 
every  year  at  the  equinoxes.  Here,  then,  |  hours.  In  this  district — which  extends 
we  have  one  cause  which  disturbs  the  over  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  and 
regular  flow  of  the  wind-currents.  The  ,  the  Indian  Ocean — ^the  wind  for  half  the 
eflbct  of  this  is  materially  increased  by  the  '  year  blows  from  one  point,  and  for  the 
extremely  arbitrary  way  in  which  the  dry  other  half  from  that  which  is  directly 
land  has  been  distributed  over  the  globe.  I  opposite.  The  winds  are  Noith-east 
The  Northern  hemisphere  contains  the  and  South-west  in  Hindustan ;  and  in 
whole  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Amer-  j  Java,  at  the  other  side  of  the  equator, 
ica,  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  a  por-  '  they  are  South-east  and  North-west  The 
tion  of  South  America ;  while  in  the  j  cause  of  the  winds — monsoons  they  are 
Southern  hemisphere  we  only  find  the  re-  j  called,  from  «n  Arabic  word,  mausim^ 
maining  portions  of  the  two  last-named  meaning  season — is  not  quite  so  easily 
continents,  with  Australia  and  some  of  explained  as  that  of  the  ordinary  land 
the  large  islands  in  its  vicinity.  Accord- '  and  sea  breezes  to  which  we  have  just 
ingly,  during  our  summer  there  is  a  much  referred.  Their  origin  is  to  be  sought 
gi'eater  area  of  dry  land  exposed  to  the  for  in  the  -temperate  zone,  and  not  be- 
nearly  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  than  is  the  tween  the  tropics.  ^  The  reason  of  this  is  • 
case  durins:  our  winter.  I  that  the  districts  towards  which  the  air 

Lotus  see  for  a  moment  how  this  cause  is  sucked  in  are  not  those  which  are 
acts  in  modifying  the  direction  of  the  absolutely  hottest,  but  those  where  the 
wind-currents.  We  shall  find  it  easier  to  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  greatest  When 
make  this  intelligible  if  we  take  an  illus- :  the  air  becomes  lighter  it  is  said  to  be 
tration  from  observed  facts.  It  takes '  rarefied,  and  this  rarefaction  ought  ap- 
about  five  times  as  much  heat  to  raise  a  parently  to  be  greatest  where  the  tern- 
ton  weight  of  water  through  a  certain  perature  is  highest.  This  would  be  the 
range  of  temperature,  as  it  does  to  pro-  '  case  if  the  air  were  the  only  constituent 
duce  the  same  efiect  in  the  case  of  a  ton  '  of  our  atmosphere.  There  is,  however, 
of  rock.  Again,  the  tendency  of  a  sur-  '  a  very  important  disturbing  agent  to  be 
fisu^e  of  dryland  to  give  out  heat,  and  con-  i  taken  into  consideration,  viz.  aqueous 
sequently  to  warm  the  air  above  it,  and  vapor.  There  is  always,  when  it  is  not 
cause  it  to  rise,  is  very  much  greater  than  actually  raining,  a  quantity  of  water  ri- 
that  of  a  surface  of  water  of  equal  area,  sing  from  the  surtJEice  of  the  sea  and 
Hence  we  can  at  once  see  the  cause  of  from  every  exposed  water-surface,  and 
the  local  winds  which  are  felt  every  day  mingling  with  the  wr.  This  water  is  per- 
in  calm  weathei*  in  islands  situated  m  hot  fecUy  invisible :  as  it  is  in  the  form  of 
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vapor,  it  is  true  steam,  and  its  presence 
only  becomes  visible  when  it  is  con- 
densed so  as  to  form  a  cloud.  The  hot- 
ter the  sur  is,  the  more  of  this  aqueous 
yapor  is  it  able  to  hold  in  the  invisible 
condition. 

We  -shall  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
greater  amount  of  this  steam  in  the  air 
at  places  situated  near  the  coast,  than  at 
those  in  the  interior  of  continents,  and 
this  is  actually  the  case.  The  amount 
of  rarefaction  -which  the  dry  air  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Hindustan  undergoes  in  sum- 
mer, is  partially  compensated  for  by  the 
increased  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor, 
whose  presence  in  the  air  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  surface  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  interior  of 
Asia  there  is  no  great  body  of  water  to 
be  found,  and  the  winds  from  the  south 
lose  raost  oi  the  moisture  which  they 
contain  in  passing  over  the  Himalayas. 
Accordingly  the  air  here  is  extremely 
dry,  and  a  compensation,  similar  to  that 
which  is  observed  in  HindusUin,  can  not 
take  place.  It  is  towards  this  district 
that  the  wind  is  sucked  in,  and  the  at- 
traction is  sufficient  to  draw  a  portion 
of  the  South-east  trade-wind  across  the 
line  into  the  Northern  hemisphere.  In 
our  winter  the  region  where  the  rarefac- 
tion is  greatest  is  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia; and  accordingly,  in  its  turn,  it 
sucks  the  North-east  ti*ade-wind  of  the 
Northern  hembphere  across  the  equator. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  the  region  which 
extends  from  the  coast  of  Australia  to 
the  center  of  Asia  we  have  monsoons, 
or  winds  which  change  regularly  every 
ttx  months.  As  to  the  directions  of  the 
different  monsoons,  we  shall  discuss 
them  wh^n  we  have  disposed  of  the 
trade-winds — which  ought  by  rights,  as 
Professor  Doee  observes,  rather  to  be 
considered  as  an  imperfectly  developed 
monsoon,  than  the  latter  to  be  held  as  a 
modification  of  the  former. 

The  origin  of  the  trade-winds  is 
to  be  sought  for,  as  before,  in  the 
heating  power  of  the  sun,  and  their  di- 
rection is  a  result  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  of  its  motion  on  its  axis. 
When  the  air  at  the  equator  rises,  that 
in  higher  latitudes  on  either  side  flows 
in,  and  would  be  felt  as  a  North  wind 
or  as  a  Soath  wind  respectively,  if  the 
earth's  motion  on  its  axis  did  not  affect 


it  The  figure  of  the  earth  is  pretty 
nearly  that  of  a  sphere,  and,  as  it  re- 
volves round  its  axis,  it  is  evident  that 
those  points  on  its  surface,  which  are 
situated  at  the  gi'catest  distance  from  the 
axis,  will  have  to  travel  over  a  greater 
distance  in  the  same  time  than  those 
which  are  near  it.  Thus,  for  instance, 
London,  which  is  nearly  under  the  par- 
allel of  50°,  has  only  to  travel  about 
three-fifths  of  the  distance  which  a  place 
like  Quito,  situated  under  the  equator, 
has  to  ti'avel  in  the  same  time.  A  per- 
son situated  in  London  is  earned,  im- 
perceptibly to  himself,  by  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  through  15,000  miles  towards 
the  eastward  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
while  another  at  Quito  is  earned  through 
25,000  miles  in  the  same  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  Londoner,  preserving 
his  own  rate  of  motion,  were  suddenly 
transferred  to  Quito,  he  would  be  left 
10,000  miles  behind  the  other  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  or 
would  appear  to  be  moving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  from  East  to  West,  at  the 
rate  of  about  400  miles  an  hour.  The 
case  would  be  just  as  if  a  person  were  to 
be  thi'own  into  a  railway  carriage  whixjh 
was  moving  at  full  speed;  he  would 
appear  to  his  fellow-i)assengers  to  be 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
them,  while  in  reality  the  motion  of 
progression  was  in  the  train,  not  in  the 
person  who  was  thrown  into  it  The 
air  is  transferred  from  high  to  low  lati- 
tudes, but  this  change  is  gradual,  and 
the  earth,  accordingly,  by  means  of  the 
force  of  friction,  is  able  to  retaid  its  rel- 
ative velocity  before  it  reaches  the  trop- 
ics, so  that  its  actual  velocity,  though 
still  considerable,  is  far  below  400  miles 
an  hour. 

This  wind  comes  from  high  latitudes, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  easterly, 
reaching  us  as  a  nearly  true  North-east 
wind ;  and  as  it  gets  into  lower  latitudes 
becoming  more  and  more  nearly  East, 
and  forming  a  belt  of  North-east  wind 
all  round  the  earth  on  the  Northern  side 
of  the  equator.  In  the  Southern  hemis- 
phere, there  is  a  similar  belt  of  perma- 
nent winds,  which  are,  of  com*se.  South- 
easterly instead  of  North-easterly.  These 
belts  ure  not  always  at  equal  distances  at 
each  side  of  the  equator,  as  their  posi- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  situation  oi  the 
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tone  of  maximnm  tempemJtxLTe  for  the 
time  being.  When  we  reach  the  aotual 
district  where  the  air  rises,  we  find  the 
easterly  direction  of  the  wind  no  longer 
60  remarkable,  as  has  been  noticed  by 
Basil  Hall  and  others.  The  reason  is, 
that  by  the  time  that  the  air  reaches  the 
district  where  it  rises,  it  has  obtained  by, 
means  of  its  friction  with  the  earth's 
surface  a  rate  of  motion  round  the  earth*  s 
axis,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth's 
surface  itself. 

The  trade-wind  zones,  called,  b^  the 
Spaniards,  the  "  Ladies'  Sea"— jEZ  Gol/o 
de  las  Damas — ^because  navigation  on  a 
8ea  where  the  wind  never  changed  was 
60  easy,  shift  their  position  according  tp 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
ecliptic  In  the  Atlantic  the  North-east 
trade  begins  in  summer  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Azores ;  in  winter  it  commences  to 
the  south  of  the  Canaries: 

In  the  actual  trade-wind  zones  rain 
very  seldom  falls,  any  more  than  it  does 
in  these  countries  when  the  £ast  wind 
has  well  set  in.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  air  on  its  passage  from  high  to 
low  latitudes  is  continually  becoming 
warmer  and  wafmer.  According  as  its 
temperature  rises,  its  power  of  dissolv- 
ing (so  to  speak)  water  increases  also, 
and  so^tis  constantly  increasing  its  bur- 
den of  water  until  it  reaches  the  end  of 
its  journey,  where  it  rises  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  there  is 
suddenly  cooled.  The  chilling  process 
condenses,  to  a  great  extent,  the  aqueous 
vapor  contained  in  the  trade- wind  air, 
and  causes  it  to  fall  in  constant  dischar- 
ges of  heavy  rain.  Thi'oughout  the 
tropics  the  nuny  season  coincides  with 
that  period  at  which  the  sun  is  in  the 
zenith,  and  in  this  region  the  heavier 
rainfall  on  the  globe  is  observed.  The 
wettest  place  in  the  world,  Cherrapoon- 
jee,  is  situated  in  the  Cossya  Hills,  about 
250  miles  Noith-east  of  Calcutta,  just 
outside  the  torrid  zone.  There  the  rain- 
fall is  upwards  of -GOO  inches  in  the  year, 
or  twenty  times  as  much  as  it  is  on  the 
West  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ii*eland. 
However,  in  such  extreme  cases  as  this, 
there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  such  as  the  position 
of  the  locality  as  regards  mountain 
chains,  which  may  cause  the  clouds  to 
drift  over  one  particular  spot 


To  return  to  the  wind :  When  the 
air  rises  at  the  equatorial  edge  of  the 
trade- wind  zone,  it  flows  away  above  the 
lower  trade-wind  current.  The  exist-- 
ence  of  an  upper  current  in  the  tropics 
is  well  known.  Volcanic  ashes,  which 
have  fallen  in  several  of  the  West  India 
Islands  on  several  occasions,  have  been 
traced  to  volcanoes  which  lay  to  the 
westward  of  the  locality  where  the  ashes 
fell,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  West 
wind  blowing  at  the  sea  level.  To  take 
a  recent  instance :  ashes  fell  at  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  in  the  year  1835,  and  it  is 
satisfactorily  proved  that  they  had  been 
ejected  from  the  volcano  of  Coseguiiia, 
on  the  Pacific  shore  of  Central  America, 
and  must  consequently  have  been  borne 
to  the  Eastwai'd  by  an  upper  current 
counter  to  the  direction  of  the  easterly 
winds  which  were  blowing  at  the  time  at 
the  sea-level. 

Captain  Maury  supposes  that  when  the 
air  rises,  at  either  side  of  the  equator,  it 
crosses  over  into  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
so  that  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of 
air  going  on  between  the  Northera  and 
Southern  hemispheres.  This  he  has  hard- 
ly sufiiciently  proved,  and  his  views  are 
not  generally  accepted.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments on  which  he  lays  great  stress  in 
support  of  his  theory  is,  that  on  certain 
occasions  dust  has  fallen  in  various  parts 
of  Western  £urope,  and  that  in  it  there 
have  been  disoovei'ed  microscopical  ani- 
mals similar  to  those  which  are  found  in 
South  America.  This  appears  to  be 
scarcely  an  incontrovertible  proof;  as 
Admij^  Fitzroy  observes:  "Certainly 
such  insects  may  be  found  in  Brazil ;  but 
does  it  follow  that  they  are  not  also  in 
Africa  under  nearly  the  same  parallels  ? 

This  counter-current,  or  "  anti-trade, 
as  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  called  it,  is  at  a 
high  level  in  the  atmosphere  between  the 
tropics,  far  above  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountains ;  but  at  the  exterior  edge  of 
the  trade-wind  zone,  it  descends  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  Canaiy  Isl- 
ands ai*e  situated  close  to  this  edge,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  there  is  always 
a  westerly  wind  at  the  summit  of  the 
Peak  of  Tenerifie,  while  the  wind  at  tho 
sea-level,  in  the  same  island,  is  easterly 
throughout  the  summer  months.  Pro- 
fessor Piazzi  Smith,  who  lived  for  some 
time  on  the  top  of  that  mountain  making. 
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astronomioal  obsenrations,  has  recorded  I  South-east  from  April  to  November,  and 
iK>me  very  interesting  details  of  the  con-  North-west  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


flicts  between  the  two  currents,  which  he 
was  able  to  observe  accurately  (rom  his 
elevated  position.     In  w  inter  the  trade- 


The  change  of  one  monsoon  to  the 
other  is  always  accompanied  by  rough 
weather,  called  in  some  places  the  "break- 


wind  zone  is  ^tuated  to  the  south  of  its  '  ingK>ut"  of  the  moonsoon ;  just  as  wnth 
summer  position  in  latitude,  and  at  this  j  us  the  equinox,  or  change  of  the  season 
season  the  South-west  wind  is  felt  at  the  from  summer  to  winter,  and  vice  vei-sdj  is 
flea-level  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Similar  |  mai'ked  by  "Windy  weather,"  or  "Equi- 
&ot8  to  these  have  been  observed  in  other   noctial  gales." 

localities  where  there  ai'e  high  mountains  The  question  may,  however,  well  be 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  ti*ade-wind  I  asked,  why  there  ai*e  no  moonsoons  in  the 
zone,  as,  for  instance,  Mouna  Loa  in  the   Atlantic  Ocean  t 

Sandwich  Islands.  •  There  can  therefore  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  I'are- 
be  no  doubt  that  the  warm  moist  West  i  faction  which  the  air  in  Africa  and  in 
wind  which  is  felt  so  generally  in  the  Brazil  undergoes,  in  the  respective  hot 
temperate  zones,  is  really  the  air  returning  !  seasons  of  those  regions,  is  far  less  con- 
lo  the  Poles  from  the  equator,  which  has  |  siderable  than  that  which  is  observed  in 
BOW  assumed  a  South-west  direction  on  Asia  and  Australia  at  the  conesponding 
its  return  jonmey,  owing  to  conditions   seasons. 

the  reverse  of  thoise  which  impai'ted  to  it  i  Secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic 
a  North-east  motion  on  its  way  towards  Ocean,  the  two  districts  towards  which 
the  equator.  This,  then,  is  our  South-  the  air  is  attracted  are  situated  within 
west  wind,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  the  torrid  zone,  while  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  that  the  voyage  they  ai*e  quite  outside  the  tropics,  and  in 
from  Europe  to  America  is  not  unfre-  the  temperate  zones.  Accordingly,  even 
quently  called  the  up-hill  trip,  in  contra-  if  the  suction  of  the  air  across  the  equator 
distinction  to  the  down-hill  passage  home,  did  take  place  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
These  are  the  "  brave  West  winds"  of  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  the  extreme 
Maury,  whose  refreshing  action  on  the  j  contrast  in  direction  between  the  two 
soil  he  never  tires  of  recapitulating.  j  monsoons  would  not  be  perceptible  to  the 

The  South-west  monsoons  of  Ifindus-  |  same  extent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
tan,  which  blow  from  May  to  October,  •  same  amount  of  westing  could  not  be 
andtheNorth-westmonsoonsof  the  Java  imparted  to  the  wind,  because  it  had  not 
seas,  which  are  felt  between  November  '  to  travel  into  such  high  latitudes  on  either 
and  April,  owe  their  westerly  motion  to  |  side  of  the  equator.  A  tendency  to  the 
a  cause  similar  to  that  of  the  anti-trades  production  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
which  we  have  just  described.  To  take  monsoons  is  observable  along  the  coast 
the  case  of  the  monsoons  of  Hindustan :  !  of  Guinea,  where  winds  fi'ora  the  South 
we  have  seen  above  how  the  rai'efaotion  and  South-west  ai'e  very  generally  felt 
of  the  air  in  Central  Asia  attracts  the  These  winds  are  not  really  the  South-east 
South-east  trade-wind  of  the  Southern  trade-wind,  which  has  been  attracted 
hemisphere  across  the  equator.  This  idr,  across  the  line  into  the  Northern  hemis- 
when  it  moves  from  the  equator .  into  phere.  They  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
higher  latitudes,  brings  with  it  the  rate  sidered  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  land 
of  motion,  to  the  eastward,  of  the  equate-  and  sea  breezes  before  referred  to,  since 
rial  regions  which  it  has  lately  left,  and  we  find  it  to  be  veiy  generally  the  case, 
is  felt  as  a  South-west  wind.  According- 1  that  in  waim  climates  the  ordinaiy  wind- 
ly,  the  directions  of  the  monsoons  are  currents  undergo  a  deflection  to  a  greater 
&us  accounted  for.  In  the  winter  months  or  less  extent  along  a  coast-line  such  as 
the  true  North-east  trade-wind  is  felt  in  that  of  Guinea,  Brazil,  or  the  North  of 
Hindustan ;  while  in  the  sunmier  months   Australia. 

its  place  is  taken  by  the  South-east  trade  !  Our  readers  mav  perhaps  ask  why  it 
of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  making  its  is,  that  when  we  allege  that  the  whole  of 
appearance  as  the  South-west  monsoon.  |  the  winds  of  the  globe  owe  their  origin 
In  Java,  conditions  exactly  converae  to  to  a  regular  circulation  of  the  air  from 
these  are  in  c^eration,  and  the  winds  are ,  the  Polar  regions  to  the  equator,  and 
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back  again,  we  do  not  find  more  definite 
traces  of  such  a  circulation  in  the  winds 
of  our  own  latitudes?  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  the  traces  of  this  circulation 
are  easily  discoverable  if  we  only  know 
how  to  look  for  them.  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  situated  near  the. Northern 
edge  of  the  trade- wind  zone,  the  contrast 
between  the  equatorial  and  Polai*  currents 
of  air  is  very  decidedly  marked.  The  two 
conflicting  winds  ai*e  known  under  vari- 
ous  names  indifferent  parts  of  the  district. 
The  polar  current,  on  its  way  to  join  the 
trade-wind,  is  termed  the  ''Tramontane," 
in  other  paits  the  "Bora,"  the  "Maestral," 
ifcc. ;  while  the  return  trade-wind  bring- 
ing rain  is  well  known  under  the  name 
of  the  **  Sirocco."  In  Switzerland  the 
same  wind  is  called  the  *'  Fohn,"  and  is 
a  warm  wind,  which  causes  the  ice  and 
snow  to  melt  rapidly,  and  constantly 
brings  with  it  heavy  rain. 

In  these  latitudes,  the  contrast  is  not 
so  very  striking,  but  even  here  every  one 
knows  that  the  only  winds  which  last  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  are  the 
North-east  and  the  South-west  winds,  the 
former  of  which  is  dry  and  cold,  the  lat-- 
ter  moist  and  warm.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  winds  is  much  more  notice- 
able in  winter  than  in  summer,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  latter  season  Russia  and  the 
Northern  part  of  Asia  enjoy,  relatively 
to  the  Biitish  islands,  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  is  the  case  in  winter; 
so  that  the  air  which  moves  from  those 
regions  during  the  summer  months  does 
not  come  to  us  from  a  climate  which  is 
colder  than  our  own,  but  from  one  which 
is  wanner. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  ordinary  wind-currents,  but  as  yet 
there  are  very  many  questions  connected 
therewith  which  are  not  quite  sufficiently 
explained.  To  mention  one  of  these,  we 
hear  from  many  observers  on  the  late 
Arctic  expeditions,  that  the  most  mark- 
ed characteristic  of  the  winds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baffin's  Bay,  is  the  great 
predominance  of  North-westerly  winds. 
It  is  not  as  yet  decided,  nor  can  it  ever 
be  satisfactorily  decided,  how  far  to  the 
northward  and  westward  this  phenome- 
non is  noticeabla  The  question  then  is. 
Whence  does  this  North-west  wind 
oome? 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  sadden  changes 


of  wind,  and  of  storms,  they  are  as  yet 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  we  can  not 
have  much  expectation  that  m  our  life- 
time at  least  much  will  be  done  to  un- 
ravel the  web.  Meteorology  is  a  very 
young  science — if  it  deserves  the  title  of 
science  at  all — and  until  observations  for 
a  long  series  of  years  shall  have  been 
made  at  many  stations,  we  shall  not  be 
in  the  possession  of  trustworthy  facts  on 
which  to  ground  our  reasoning.  It  is 
merely  shoving  the  difficulty  a  step  far- 
ther off  to  assign  these  irregular  varia- 
tions to  atmospheric  waves.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  reason  accurately  about 
the  weather  and  its  changes,  when  we 
ascertain  what  these  atmospheric  waves 
ai*e,  and  what  causes  them.  Until  the 
"astro-meteorologists"  will  tell  us  the 
the  principles  on  which  their  calculations 
ai'e  based,  we  must  decline  to  receive 
their  predictions  as  worthy  of  any  cre- 
dence whatever. 


From  the  Eclectic. 
MICHAEL  ANGELO.* 

The  work  before  us,  which  has  given 
to  us  the  intention  to  review  some  of  the 
chief  features  in  the  genius  and  work  of 
the  thu'd  great  Italian,  is  every  way  worthy 
of  its  subject.  It  suppUes  a  want  we  have 
long  felt  for  such  a  life,  and  it  is  in  itself 
written  with  considerable  fervor  and  elo- 
quence, witha  delightful  interest,8ustained 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close.  It 
is  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
art,  fi'om  the  pen  and  matured  judgment 
of  a  very  able  and  sympathetic  critic,  and 
while  it  may  scarce  the  less  be  called  a 
history  of  Michael  Au^elo  and  his  times, 
yet  no  reader  will  desire  the  work  to  be 
smaller  than  it  is;  for  the  great  artist,  and 
great  pontiff,  who  appear  in  episode,  are 
so  closely  related  to  the  development  of 
art  in  the  age,  and  bring  out  so  much  more 
distinctly  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
great  central  man,  that  no  more  has  been 
attempted  or  done  than  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  the  judicious  biographer  seemed 
to  render  necessanr.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, the  name  of  Mchael  Angelo  is  not  so 

*  Ufe  of  Michael  Angtlo,  Bj  Herman  Ghrimm. 
Translated,  with  the  author's  sanction,  bj  Fanny 
Elisabeth  Bann^tt.  With  photognphic  porttmit. 
2  vob.    Smith,  ]^er,  and  Co. 
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often  on  men's  lips  as  the  names  of  Danto 
and  Raphael,  but  this  is  only  because  he 
employed  his  genius  on  those  works  of 
wonderful  proportion  and  majesty  which 
must  be  visited,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  known.  Dante  will  come  to  us  at  any 
moment,  and  overawe  our  spirits  with  his 
shapes  and  words  of  terror;  nor  is  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  Raphael's  most  channing  forms,  col- 
ors, and  inimitable  lines;  but  he  who  has 
not  seen  the  Sistine  Chapel,  evidently  has 
not  known  Michael*  An  gel  o ;  he  who  has 
not  seen  what  he  himself  spoke  of  as  the 
"Pantheon  hung  in  the  air" — St  Peter's, 
at  Rome — has  not  known  Michael  Ange- 
lo ;  and  he  who  has  not  seen  those  vast 
marv'els  in  stone,  the  Moses,  the  Dawn, 
and  the  Night,  has  not  known  Michael 
Augelo.  We  suppose  criticism  in  gene- 
ral places  him  next  to  Raphael.  We 
never  could  understand  why  th'e  spirit  of 
tlie  mighty  painter,  sculptor^  and  archi- 
tect was  in  close  relationship  to  his  whom 
he  loved  so  much — Dante.  It  was  a  soul 
capable  only  of  sublime  attempts  and  ex- 
ploits ;  it  moved  ^vith  familiarity  and  ease 
among  terrors,  and  majesties,  and  daring 
conceptions,  which  would  make  even  lofty 
genius  dizzy.  That  was  a  noble  tribute 
pronounced  to  his  memory  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  last  discourse  before  the 
Royal  Academy,  when  he  said  "  I  feel  a 
self-congratulation  in  knowing  myself  ca- 
pable of  such  sensations  as  he  intended 
to  excite.  I  reflect,  not  without  vanity, 
that  these  discourses  bear  testimony  of 
my  admiration  of  that  truly  divine  man, 
and  I  should  desire  that  the  best  words 
which  I  should  pronounce  in  this  Acade- 
my, and  from  this  place,  might  be  the 
name  of  IVlichael  Angelo."  These  were 
Sir  Joshua's  last  words,  and  they  were 
simply  worthy  of  the  speaker  and  his  sub- 
ject Thei'e  ai-e  moot  matters  of  discus- 
sion as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  this 
great  Italian  upon  the  history  of  art 
That  he  changed  the  aspect  of  it,  is  un- 
doubted. He  influenced,  and  healthfully 
influenced,  the  mind  of  his  great  rival, 
Raphael.  That  he  was  equal  in  his  de- 
velopment of  the  tender  and  gentle  as  of 
the  terrible  and  the  strong,  can  never  be 
asserted;  only,  we  suppose,  in  two  or 
three  rare  instances  have  the  women  he 
has  portiayed  possessed  a  feminine  ten- 
derness ;  be  gave  to  them  an  animal^  yet 
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goddesslike  gi'andeur,  and  it  needed,  per- 
haps, that  strange  passion  which  blazed 
through  his  old  heart  tor  Vittoria  Colon- 
na,  that  romance  which,  like  that  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice,  and  Petrai'ch  and  Laura, 
invests  his  name  with  speculation  and 
poetry,  to  reveal  to  his  steiTi  and  lonely 
nature  the  undreamed-of  probabilities  and 
instructions  from  congenial  and  sympa- 
thizing woman liood.  LTulike  so  many 
who  have  followed  art,  iiis  life  is  itseil* 
statuesque  and  perfect,  uudesecrated  by 
meanness  or  sensuality — a  glorious  whole. 
We  suppose  no  other  name  could  be  men- 
tioned as  so  perfect  a  cosmos  of  art  He 
was  great  in  every  deportment  ni  whien 
the  artist  can  excel,  lie  quite  contradicts 
the  impression  that  vei'satility  must  be 
inferiority,  for,  excepting  in  poeti^y,  while 
he  is  gi-eat  here,  we  see  not  how  he  could 
have  been  greater  in  either  of  the  aits  he 
especially  espoused.  Of  some  of  his  pow- 
ers he  must  have  been  very  greatly  un- 
conscious. The  wonderful  paintings  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  were  works  to  wliich 
he  was  compelled  by  Pope  Julius  11. 
against  his  own  persuasions  and  entreat- 
ies, and  these  the  impatient  Pope  would 
not  allow  to  be  completed  as  tlie  painter 
designed,  so  desirous  was  he  that  the 
scattblding  should  be  removed,  that  they 
might  be  exhibited  to  the  people.  He 
was  an  intense  student,  and  the  extremes 
of  his  life  unite  themselves  sublimely  to- 
gether, when  we  find  him  as  a  boy  in  the 
nsh-market,  studying  the  form  and  color 
of  the  tins  and  Uie  eyes  of  the  tish,  and 
as  an  old  man  walking  in  the  Colisseum, 
solitary  amidst  the  ruins,  where  the  Car- 
dhial  l?'amese  met  him  and  expressed  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him  alone,  he  said,  '<!  go 
yet  to  school  tiiat  I  may  continue  to  learn.  '* 
lie  was  probably  nearly  ninety  when  he 
sketched  that  one  of  his  last  drawings, 
found  in  his  portfolio,  of  an  old  man  with 
a  long  beard,  in  a  gocart  and  an  hour- 
glass before  him,  with  the  motto,  ancora 
impara — I  still  learn.  It  is  in  truth  a  life 
sublimely  edifying  to  the  extent  to  which 
few  lives  are  so.  He  was  the  Dante  and 
Milton  of  his  art,  as  Raphael  probable 
was  the  Shakspeai-e.  Earnest,  sublhne, 
and  truth-loving,  to  read  his  lile  is  to  be 
drawn  assuredly  beneath  the  influence  of 
great  powers  and  impressions.  We  are 
therefore  heaiiily  glad  that  English  read- 
ers have  now,  t&ough  the  admirable 
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pages  of  HerraaD  Grimm,  a  better  op- 
|X)rtunity  than  they  had  before  of  study- 
ing it 

Let  us  notice  a  few  points  and  epochs 
in  the  career  of  this  stupendous  man. 
He  was  bom  near  Florence,  in  the  year 
147G ;  it  was  the  great  age  of  Florentine 
history — in  politics,  l^ligion,  and  art. 
Florence  was,  as  was  natural,  the  city  of 
merchandise ;  the  Medicis,  who  were  its 
masters,  were,  or  had  been,  merchants. 
The  brothers  of  Michael  were  intended 
to  be  merchant*,  and,  with  this  design, 
probably  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Francesco  d*Urbino ;  but  the 
impression  was  that  he  idled  his  time 
away  in  drawing,  and  in  frequenting  the 
studios  and  easels  of  painters.  He  seems 
to  have  been  treated  by  his  father  and 
uncles  with  considerable  harshness ;  thoy 
were  men  who  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween trading  and  painting ;  but  genius 
would  not  be  warped;  and  so  in  1488, 
he  was  aiticled  to  study  as  a  painter  be- 
neath the  masters  Domenico  and  David 
Grillundaji.  One  of  his  first  drawings 
di'ew  from  one  of  his  masters  the  excla- 
mation, "  He  understands  more  than  I 
do  myself!"  But  this  seems  only  to  have 
produced  envy  even  in  the  minds  of  his 
masters.  Then  we  find  that  as  he  had 
neglected  the  grammar  school  for  draw- 
ings and  paintings,  so  a  sight  he  had  of 
the  statues  in  the  gardens  of  San  Marco 
inspired  him,  for  their  sakes,  to  slight 
the  atelier  of  his-mastera;  but  even  at 
this  very  early  age  some  pieces  of  his 
workmansliip  in  marble  caught  the  om- 
niscient eye  of  the  gi'eat  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, and  this  cu'cumstance  gave  that 
happy  meed  of  influence  which  even 
greatest  minds  seem  to  need  in  order  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  their  development  and  fame. 

We  have  already  said  it  was  the  great 
age  of  Florence.  Michael  Angelo,  as  a 
youth  and  young  man,  heard  Savonai'ola 
preach  those  searching,  rousing  sermons 
which  stirred  the  city  to  its  foundation, 
and  anticipated  the  thunde];s  of  Luther. 
He  was  twenty-tlu'ee  years  of  age,  when, 
on  the  23rd  May,  1498,  the  great  preach- 
er and  monk  was  brought  out  into  the 
square,  hung  and  burned,  and  his  ashes 
thrown  into  the  amo  from  the  old  bridge. 
It  is  a  joy  to  us  to  see  in  Michael  An- 
gelo one  of  Savonarola's  adherents.    We 


do  not  know  to  what  extent  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Reformer;  his  was  a  religious  natm^e, 
serious  and  stem  as  that  of  Savonarola 
himself;  and  it  was  no  doubt  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  death  of  his  patron  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  and  to  the  stormful  state  of 
the  politics  of  the  city  that  he  left  Flor- 
ence and  entered  Rome,  wliich  was  to 
be,  for  the  gi*eater  number  of ,  the  years 
of  his  life,  his  resting-place,  and  the  scene 
of  his  most  magmficent  labors.  We 
soon  find  him  engage^  in  works  which 
were  to  abide  as  the  marks  and  tests  of 
his  genius.  We  notice  especially  his 
Madonna;  and  it  has  beqn  remaiked 
upon  as  wonderful,  that  at  a  period 
when  the  breaking  up  of  all  political, 
and  moral,  external  and  religious  things 
was  to  be  expected,  in  Rome,  the  center 
of  all  corruption,  Michael  Angelo  could 
have  produced,  at  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  a  work  which,  for  purity  and  beau- 
ty, critics  tlie  most  eminent  placed 
among  the  master-pieces  of  Italy — a 
piece  which,  says  Condivi,  "  makes  its 
ai'tist  the  fii*st  master  in  Italy,  and 
even  places  him  above  the  ancient  mas- 
tei*s."  Artists,  indeed,  raised  gi'ave 
questions — questions  which  do  not  occur 
to  us  now,  but  which  were  the  very 
hinges  of  critical  acumen  and  observation 
then.  Mary,  for  instance,  was  considered 
too  young  in  relation  to  her  son,  and 
Condivi  applied  to  Michael  Angelo  him- 
self for  his  reasons  for  such  an  appai*ent 
inconsistency.  We  think  the  feeling, 
and  thought,  and  prescience  of  the  artist 
shine  out  very  distinctly  in  his  reply — 

"  Do  yon  Dot  know,"  he  answered  me  (says 
CondiW),  '*  that  chaste  women  remain  fisher 
than  those  who  are  not  so  ?  Uow  much  more 
then  a  vlrgm  who  has  never  been  led  astray 
by  the  slightest  sinful  desire  ?  But  yet  more, 
it*  such  youthful  bloom  is  thus  naturally  re- 
tained in  her,  we  must  believe  that  the  divine 
power  came  also  to  her  aid,  so  that  the  maid- 
enliness  and  imperishable  purity  of  the  mother 
of  God  might  appear  to  all  the  world.  Not  bo 
necessary  was  this  in  the  Son  ;  on  the  contra- 
ly,  it  was  to  be  shown  how  he  in  truth  as- 
sumed the  human  form  and  was  exposed  to 
all  that  can  befall  a  mortal  man,  ^in  only  ex- 
cepted. Thus  it  was  not  necessary  here  to 
place  his  divinity  before  his  humanity,  but  to 
represent  him  at  the  age  which,  according  to 
the  course  of  time,  he  iiad  reached.  It  most 
not  therefore  appear  amazing  to  you  if  I  have 
represented  the  most  holy  Virgin  and  mother 
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of  God  much  younger  in  comparison  with  her 
Son,  tl^n  regard  to  the  ordinary  maturing  of 
man  might  have  required,  and  that  I  have  left 
the  Son  at  his  natural  age." 

Michael   Angelo    sought  work  from 
Pope  Julius  II.  He  desired  employment 
in  his  own  favorite  department  of  sculp- 
ture. It  was  an  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  art  in  Rome,     llaphael  was 
there  ;  Raphael  also  was  the  favorite  of 
the  Pope.     St.  Peter's  was  building — 
not  the  St  Peter's  as  we  know  it — that, 
as  our  readers  know,  was  the  dream  and 
the  realization  of  Angelo  half  a  century 
after.     The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  was  a 
church — a  vast  work  belonging  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christendom:    it  had 
been  enlarged;  it  possessed  an  abundance 
of  art  treasures;   with  the  Vatican   it 
formed  a  kind  of  e^lesiastical  fortress ; 
in  it  the  emperors  were  crowned,  and 
great  anathemas  pronounced  or  revoked; 
It  had  wreaths  of  outbuildings  round  it, 
and  cloisters  and  chapels,  vast  rows  of 
antique  pillars,   and  entrances  adorned 
with  frescoes.     It  had  been  the  ambition 
of  many  popes  to  rebuild  it,  or  to  give 
to  the  whole  some  grand  consistent  unity; 
for  this  great  place  had  been  devised, 
sketched,  and  submitted  to  the  Pope  Ju- 
hus  II.,  whose  ambition  was  equal  to  any 
breadth  of  proposal.  When  Michael  An- 
gelo arrived   in  Rome,   Bramante  had 
presented  plans,   of  which,  in   his  old 
asre,  Angelo  spoke  as  eminently  perfect 
He  had,  however,  been  preceded  by  San 
Gallo,  whose  plans,  although  at  first  re- 
ceiving the  warm  commendation  of  Ju- 
lius, had  been  superseded,  but  San  Gallo 
had  brought  Michael  Angelo  to  Rome ; 
what  more  natui*al  than  that  Bramante 
should  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  ?     At 
the  same  time  Raphael  was  employed  in 
other  departments  of  the  building ;  and 
here  seems  to  be  a  simple  solution  of 
that  partisanship  and  favoritism  for  two 
eminent  men,  in  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  involve  the  chiefs.     Who  shall 
adjust  the  rival  claims  of  Angelo  and 
Raphael  t     During  the  same  hours  they 
were  at  work  in  different  departments  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  palace,  they  must 
fi^uently  have  met  each  other,  although 
of  such  meetings  we  have  no  records ; 
but  who  can  adjust  the  differeuoes  of 
genius  t    Goethe  is  not  Schiller,  Milton 
18  not  ShakspeaxBy  Ariosto  is  not  Dante; 


there  is  something  in  each  that  is  high- 
est, not  to  be  met  with  in  the  other.     It 
is  so  with  these  two  great  masters ;  we 
will  not  call  them  rivals — of  that  they 
were  of  course  incapable,  because  they 
were  masters;  but  the  agitations  to  which 
we  have  referred  will  suggest  the  reason 
why  our  aitist,  who  expected  to  work  as 
a  sculptor,  found  himself,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  coerced  into  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  work  was 
not  to  his  mind ;  he  told  the  Pope  he 
had  never  done  anything  in  colors.   The 
Pope  more  pertinaciously  insisted  that  he 
should   paint  the  vault  of  the   Sistine 
Chapel,  so-called,  because  built  by  Sis- 
tine in  1473.    If  there  were  a  covert  de- 
sign to  pit  his  powers  against  those  of 
Raphael,  upon  a  ground  not  especially 
his  own,  his  genius  well  abides  the  test 
It  has  been  well  said  that  Michael  An- 
gelo painting  this  celebrated  ceiling,  en- 
larges our  conceptions  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  known  powers 
of  man.     Not  the  battles  of  great  gen- 
erals,  nor  winter  campaigns,  nor  mid- 
night marches,  furnish  more  striking  il- 
lusti-ations   of   endiu-ance.      In    twenty 
months  the  work  was  accomplished — the 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  artists  and 
ages,  whether  regarded  for  its  grandeur 
of  imagination  or  happiness  of  execu- 
tion.    Before  he  could  paint,  a  scaffold- 
ing had  to  be  erected,  but  for  this  he  had 
to  contrive  a  design,  which  exhibited  his 
skill  in  minute  mechanical  contrivances. 
He  wrought  himself  in  his  work  to  a 
marvelous  pitch  of  endurance,  abstemi- 
ousness and  self-denial;    a  little  bread 
and  wine  was  nearly  all  his  nourishment, 
he  often  slept  in  his  clothes  because  too 
weary  to  undress,  or  he  rose  in  the  night 
and  hurried  away  at  any  hour  to  his  toil. 
Nothing    is    more   remarkably   note- 
worthy in  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
than  his  indomitable  power  and  might  of 
work ;  and  he  appreciated  work — indus- 
tiy — and  hence  in  a  criticism  upon  Ra- 
phael, after  his  death,  he  gave  him  also 
the  palm  because  of  his  industry.     We 
have  seen  how  often  he  rose  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  if  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  work ;  we  believe  it  was  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life— that  he  might  not  be 
hindered  while  painting — ^he  covered  his 
head  with  a  frail  pasteboard  helmet,  on 
the  top  of  which  he  placed  a  tallow  can- 
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die,  which  would  not  drop  like  wax,  |  waving,  his  arms  commandingly  out- 
to  light  him  when  at  his  work,  and  \  stretched,  the  worlds  daiting  forth  round 
which  was  not  in  his  way.  Of  course,  him  as  he  moves,  like  sparks  from  him 
the  vault  could  only  be  painted  by  his   the  Living. 

lying  on  his  back ;  and  after  the  wo^k  j  He  was  able,  in  all  these  pictures,  to 
was  accomplished,  for  many  months  he   convey  thoughts  which  were  even  them- 


could  only  read  or  see  the  thing  he  ex- 
amined distinctly  by  holding  his  head 
back,  and  the  book  or  object  over  rather 
than  before  his  eyes.     Then  he  had  a 


selves  like  that  touch  which  God  gave  to 
Adam  when  he  made  him  a  living  soul. 
The  creation  of  man,  the  creation  of  Eve, 
and  Abel,  and  Cain,  and  l^oah,  were  all 


troublesome  old  Pope  to  deal  with,  who  |  portrayed  in  this  grand  manner.     His 
was  constantly  coming  to  him  on  the  i  critic  says  of  him  that  it  was  as  if  by  his 


scaffolding,  ascending  the  ladder  so  that 
the  painter  had  to  hold  out  his  hand  for 
the  last  step — an  impatient  and  utI table 


imagination  he  had  seen  the  birth  of  the 
giant  generation  of  the  Titans.  Not  less 
marvelous,  perhaps  even  more  so,  were 


old  Pope,  i>erpetually  asking  him  when  the  figures  of  the  sybils  and  prophets, 
he  would  come  to  an  end,  insisting  on  occupying  the  side  walls  between  the 
the  removal  of  the  scaffolding  at  any  rate  ;  windows,  twelve  compartments,  in  which 
from  one  part  The  last  touches  were  i  he  painted  twelve  immense  figures,  touch- 
still  wanting,  the  gold  lor  the  different ,  ing  with  their  heads  Jhe  cornices  of  the 
lights  and  ornaments  had  yet  to  be  laid  j  ^architectural  effect  he  had  contrived,  and 
on,  when  the  hai*sh  old  despot  thun-  ,  all  drawn  in  strange  and  successful  per- 
dered,  "  You  seem  desirous  that  1  spective,  as  if  they  were  sitting  round 
should  have  you  thrown  down  from  this  i  the  interior  of  the  marble  temple,  exam- 
scafiblding!"  It  was  a  dangerous  hint;  |  ining  the  subjects  of  the  gi*eat  ceiling 
the  Pope  was  not  nice  in  his  moral  no-  .  above  them ;  the  perspective  stretched 
tions  when  likely  to  be  thwarted ;  the  [  away  to  present  all  the  legends  of  the 
painter  kne^  his  man,  and  suspended  his  lands  of  the  early  earth,  those  lew  great 
work  ;  the  beams  were  removed.  In  the  legends  which  everlastingly  impose  them- 
midst  of  the  dust  and  confusion  which  selves  on  the  spirit ;  "  tiew  in  number," 
filled  the  chapel,  the  Pope  pressed  for-  says  our  critic,  "  but  passing  to  and  fro, 
ward  admiring  the  work,  and  on  All :  walking  over  the  untouched  soil  like 
Saints  day,  1609,  liome  crowded  in  to  ■  "solitary  horis."'  There  were  the  woods, 
gaze  upon  the  wonder  of  art  which  had  of  Greece,  the  mountains  of  Olympus, 
risen  like  magic  |  streams  rushing  down  its  slopes  to  the 

The  limitations  of  our  pages  make  it  distant  sea,  the  pasture-lands  of  Asia, 
impossible  for  us  to  attempt  either  our-,  and  the  flocks  of  A  bralmm.  There  seems, 
selves  to  characterize,  or,  what  would  be  to  om*  mind,  in  these  mystical  figures 
better,  quote  our  author's  very  eloquent  and  clear  perspectives,  much  of  that 
chaiacterizations  of  the  gi'oups  of  the  same  holy-human,  holy-biblical  maze  of 
ISistine  Chapel.  One  distinctiveness,  how-  mystery  in  which  the  soul  of  Dante  was 
ever,  we  may  mention,  for  it  vividly  pre- 1  caught  and  lost  from  his  Purgatory  to 
sents  the  whole  works  of  Michael  An-  ;  his  Paradise.  The  aitTst  intended  to  re- 
gelo,  and  indicates  tliat  in  which  he  was  present  the  dreamy  surmisings  of  things 
the  creator  of  a  new  school  and  study  of  rising  to  the  rapture  and  ecstacy  of  truth 
beauty ;  it  was  the  movement  of  ideas,  beheld  and  known,  beginning  with  the 
Evci-y  line,  attitude,  and  aspect  of  these  Erythraean  sibyl,  the  symbol  of  merely 
great  firescoes  would  seem  to  be  full  of  i  natural  knowledge,  a  beautiful  female 
ideas.  That  sublime  representation  of  turning  the  pages  of  a  book  upon  a  desk 
God  the  Father  brooding  over  the  wa-  before  her,  a  lamp  in  chains  above  her, 
ters  and  dividing  the  light  from  the  dai*k-  \  lighted  with  a  torch  by  a  naked  boy. 
ness,  or  that  in  which  he,  the  Supreme,  |  The  companion  to  this  is  the  prophet 
is  calmly  hovering ;  in  the  first  he  seems  Joel,  unrolling  his  parchment,  the  mos- 
to  be  caught  in  an  immense  storm,  and   cles  of  his  face  indicating  how  he  is 


is  so  borne  through  infinite  space,  while 
he  is  yet  compelling  and  controlling,  the 
white  beard  of  the  Ancient  of  Days 


weighing,  mentally,  what  he  has  read ; 
then  Zachariah,  absorbed ;  then  the  Del- 
phi3  sibyl;  followed  by  Isaiah ;  then  the 
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Cnmean  sibyl ;  followed  by  Daniel ;  then 
the  Libyan  sibyl;  followed  by  Jonah. 
There  were  yet  other  paintings :  Judith 
and  HolofemiBs,  and  David  and  Goliath. 
But  thirty  years  after  the  great  artist 
completed  his  wonderful  work  in  this 
chapel,  by  his  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment;  and  this  picture,  while  it 
seems  to  be  the  product  of  the  ripest  en- 
ergies of  his  art  and  imagination — our 
author  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  some 
sections  of  this  painting,  that,  "  as  re- 
gards the  ailistic  work,  it  is  a  production 
so  astonishing  that  nothing  which  has 
been  executed  by  any  painter,  before  or 
after,  can  be  compared  with  it;"  at  the 
same  time  it  hangs  before  the  mind  and 
sense  a  terror  the  imagination  of  the 
present  age  refuses  to  entertain  or  con- 
ceive ;  it  is  a  monument  of  a  past  age' 
and  a  strange  peo[)le,  whose  ideas  are  no 
longer  oura.  We  have  forestepped  the 
course  of  our  notice,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  evident  to  those  who  do 
not  already  know  that  the  Sistme  Chapel 
is  monumental  to  the  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Assuredly  it  is  not  merely  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  it  is  still 
more  marvelous  as  an  illustration  of  the  I 
force  of  character  in  forming  and  com-  j 
pelling  genius.  With  the  exception  of, 
the  "  Last  Judgment,"  we  have  seen  in  i 
how  brief  a  space  of  time  the  whole  of 
.these  works  were  executed.  In  ten 
months  the  half  of  the  immense  surface 
was  filled  with  paintings  by  him,  and,  in 
one  of  his  sonnets,  he  grotesquely  de- 
scribes himself  as  lying  day  aft;er  day  on 
his  back,  while  the  colors  dropped  on  his 
fece.  Severe  bodily  exhaustion  was  the 
daily  lot,  and  still  the  royal  will  worked 
on.  Moreover,  he  could  get  no  pay  from 
the  Pope.  He  wanted  rest;  this  of  course 
was  not  permitted.  His  father  and  rela- 
tives in  Florence  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  successfiil  with  their  merchandise 
as  was  he  with  his  colors  and  marbles. 
We  hear  of  constant  remittances  of 
money  home,  and  sometimes  money 
would  not  come ;  but  "take  cai'e  of  your 
health,"  writes  he  to  his  father,  "and  do 
not  let  the  grey  hairs  grow."  Also, 
while  he  was  high  upon  his  scaffolding 
there,  moving  through  chaos  with  the 
creating  God,  in  far-off  scenes  of  Gre- 
dan  and  Asian  loveliness,  with  the  brave 
men  and  the  bright  women  of  the  young 


world,  all  sorts  of  cliques  and  parties 
were  forming  against  him  below.     Bra- 
mante,   as  if  prophetic  instincts   spoke 
within  him,  was  jealously  determined  to 
keep  him  from  St.  Peters.     He  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  men  who,  with  a 
certain  capability  of  appreciating  art  when 
not  interfering  with  his  own  selfishness, 
was,  after  all,  one  of  that  common  crowd 
of  vulgar  torraentoi's  genius  usually  has 
to  endure.     It  suited  him  to  patronise 
and  wish  well  to  Raphael.     He  and  Ra- 
phael should  be  the  greatest  in  Rome. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  was  able 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  melody  of  Ra- 
phael's spirit ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  so 
far  as  Raphael  is  regarded  by  us,  he  had 
that  easy,  and  yet  all  mighty  will,  which 
is  so  pleasant,  so  graceful,  absorbing,  and 
overcoming,  which  never  resists,  yet  al- 
ways conquers ;  as  we  have  said,  a  kind 
of  Shakspeare ;  all  harmonious,  all  inclu- 
sive.    Moreover,  his  ambitions  were  not 
architectural.     Ho  dealt  with  colors  and 
frescoes,  not  stones  and  buildings.     Mi- 
chael Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  we  sup- 
pose to  have  had  little  of  this  easy,  love- 
compelling  grace,  this  sunning  of  com- 
pliance and  joyousness  of  manner.     A 
stupendous  architect  was  in  his  soul,  and 
while  it  does  not  seem  that  he  especially 
pitted  himself  against  the  plans  of  San   ' 
Gallo  or  Bramante,  it  is  certainly  prob- 
able enough  that  even  there  he  saw  all 
the  future  of  St  Peter's  hanging  high  in 
the  infinite  vault  and  chamber  of  his 
gi-eat  soul.      Bramante  attempted  vast 
things  too ;  but  when,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish his  work,  he  demolished  the 
old  columns  of  the  old  Basilica,  Angelo 
became  wroth,  and  poured  out  his  indig- 
nation.    "A  million  of  bricks,  said  he, 
piled  one  upon  the  top  of  another,  is  no 
ai-t,  but  it  is  a  great  art  to  execute  one 
such  column  as  these."  Highest  schemes, 
dreams,  and  conceptions  of  art  lived  in 
his  mind.     At  a  later  period  of  life  Vit- 
toria  Colonna  truly  said  that  "  he  who 
only  admired  his  works,  valued  the  small- 
est part  of  him."     He  turned  easily  and 
happily  from  the  frescoes  to  which  we 
have  referred,  to  his  work  in  marble. 
The  rugged  old  Julius  died  (Angelo  lived 
through  many  a  papacy) ;  the  moment 
of  his  dqath  found  the  sculptor  engaged 
in  work  for  his  mausoleum.     Men  who 
have  growled  at  each  other  over  the  exe- 
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cation  of  some  grand,  immortal  work, 
which  has,  between  the  two  of  them,  be- 
come a  glory  and  a  success,  usually  love 
each  other;  the  dead  Pope  may,  very 
truly,  be  called  the  old  friend  of  the  ait- 
ist,  notwithstanding  their  many  smart 
passages  of  anns,  and  probably  of  crafl, 
with  each  other.     Michael  Angelo  must 


bear  upon  the  defence  and  fortification  of 
his  native  city.  When  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, the  general  of  Charles  V.,  laid 
seige  to  Florence,  and  directed  his  artil- 
lery to  storm  the  tower  of  San  Miniato, 
the  artist  hung  mattrasses  of  wool  on  the 
side,  exposed  to  the  attack,  and  by  means 
of   the  bold    projecting   cornice,   from 


have  entered  into  the  very  innermost  soul   which  they  were  suspended,  a  considera- 


of  that  old   man,  with  whom  the  ro- 


ble  space  was  left  between  them  and  the 


mance,  and  the  mysticism,  and  the  des- ,  wall.  The  simple  expedient  was  suffi- 
potism  of  the  middle  ages  expired ;  the  cient,  and  the  Prince  was  compelled  to 
world  seems  to  have  been  a  more  com-  turn  his  siege  into  a  blockade.  Michael 
mon-place  world  ever  since.  The  knowl- '  Angelo's  mode  of  fortification  has  had 
edge  and  appreciation  Angelo  had  of  his  the  commendation  of  Vauban,  the  master 
character  he  has  stamped  immortally  in  \  of  military  sti'ategy.  We  do  not  dwell 
the  Moses — it  has  been  called  the  crown  on  this  aspect  of  his  life,  only  to  notice 
of  modern  sculpture ;  shoulders,  arms,  that,  as  in  the  cases  of  Dante  and  Milton, 
countenance.  Aitists  have  said,  ^'Julius  the  artist  became  a  citizen ;  it  is  the  at- 
is  there;"  others,  "All  Michael  Angelo  |  tribute  of  that  order  of  mind,  it  can  not 
is  there  ;"  in  fact,  in  this  marvelous  work  i  be  indifierent  There  is  another  order 
he  seems  to  have  fused  two  souls,  and  ;  of  character,  less  stern,  more  inclusive — 
both  of  them  of  iron.  It  is  said,  the  !  less  majestic,  more  universally  human  and 
glance  is  as  if  it  traveled  over  a  plain  full  appreciable,  and  regarded  as  the  very 
of  people  and  iniled  them ;  the  muscles  ^  highest  order  of  genius,  too,  to  whicn 
of  the  arm  speak  ungovernable  power,  earnestness  is  a  thing  impossible.  By 
XJlrich  von  Hutten  said  of  Pope  Julius,  his  citizenship,  however,  our  aitist  ML 
that  "he  wished  to  take  heaven  by  force,  into  danger;  but  his  life  was  too  precious 
because  entrance  had  been  denied  him  to  be  trifled  with.  Treason  rose  against 
from  above;"  and  some  such  fearful  j  him  in  Florence,  and  he  fled;  but  the 
power  seems  to  be  stamped  upon  the  Pope,  whose  will  he  had  also  thwarted, 
presence  of  the  invincible  Lawgiver — a  |  could  not  incm*  the  ignominy  of  either 
colossal  figure  embodying  the  Hebrew  killing  or  imprisoning  such  a  man.  We 
law,  and  representing  Moses  gazing,  '  are  glad  when  we  find  him  engaged  upon . 
with  such  scorn  and  indignation  as  we  his  congenial  work  again.  And  about 
may  conceive,  on  the  worshippers  of  the  the  years  1530-34,  we  find  him  engaged 
golden  calf  ;  on  the  Dawn,  the  Evening,  Twilight,  and 

During  the  papacy  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  the  Night,  in  which  impression  of  the 
our  aitist  continued  engaged  on  mani-  highest  masters  is,  that  he  brought  dovm 
fold  works.  We  fear  to  paiticularize ;  it  to  the  period  of  Renaissance  the  might 
is  diflicult  to  mention  and  not  to  attempt  of  the  old  classical  forms,  infusing  into 
to  see  with  the  mind's  eye,  and  so  to  at-  them  the  modern  soul,  so  unknown  to 
tempt  to  convey  to  the  page  some  im- ;  the  greatest  ancients.  We  must  quote 
pression  of  pieces,  every  one  of  which  is  ;  an  eloquent  passage,  in  which  our  author 
world-renowned:  Bye-and-bye,  we  find  discriminates  Michael  Angelo  from  the 
the  sculptor  in  Florence.  We  ai'e  not  par- ,  ancients : 

ticular  to  notice  in  succession  the  events  Michiiel  Angelo's  adherence  to  nature,  when 
of  his  life,  but  it  should  be  remembered  •  observed  independently  of  other  considcra- 

that  this  great  artist  lived  not  merely  in  :  \^*'"^:  '^  »^^"  T'"''  o'^^f^  ^  his  female  forms. 
:«>««;^o4^^«  «  ;i  u  i.  **j  i:  «-•  u  As  Homer  makes  Penelope  or  Helena  always 
imagination  and  abstract  idealization;  he  ^  ^^^^^^  in  blooming  youth,  however  numeroL 
was  a  patnot,  and  when  the  city  of  Flor-  ;  then-  years  may  be  proved  to  bo  by  the  calcu- 
ence  united  with  Venice,  England,  and  j  lation  of  events,  so  the  Greek  sculptors  ex- 
France,  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of ,  hibit  their  women  in  the  soft  pliant  form  of 
Charles  V.,  we  find  the  artist  transformed  :  then:  early  beauty.  This  was  perlmps  because 
into  a  soldier.    This  was  in  the  year  1529.  !  among  Greek  women,  after  the  disappearance 


He  was  appointed  military  architect  and 
engineer.    He  brought  all  his  skill  to 


of  youthful  brilliancy,  the  transition  to  age 
was  too  sudden  to  be  at  all  capable  of  repre- 
sentation.   Michael  Angelo,  liowever,  chis- 
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elled  what  he  saw — ^the  elaborate  coarser ' 
mnscles  of  later  years.     He  seems  indeed  to  ' 
have  preferred  them.     He  knew  not  how  to  ; 
invest  his  figures  with  a  maidenlike  tender-  i 
ness ;  he  almost  always  dms  at  the  colossal ' 
female  form.     His  Roman  models  may  have  ! 
been  to  blame  for  this.    The  Roman  ladies 
early  exhibited  a  kind  of  power  in  their  as- 1 
pect  which  makes  its  way  also  into  Raphael's  j 
works.  In  his  paintings  he  endeavors  to  soften 
this,  bnt  in  his  studies  it  appears  unveiled. 
Michael  Angelo's  women  are  no  Iphigenias, 
but  seem  more  like  sisters  of  Lady  Macbeth. 
And  thus  Michael  Angelo's  Dawn  is  no  Greek 
figure,  such  as  the  sleeping  Ariadne  in  the 
Vatican,  or  the  Niobe,  but  a  Roman  woman, 
as  far  removed  in  her  form  from  the  antique 
as  the  naked  female  figures  of  Durer  and  the 
German  school  were  from  Michael  Angelo 
himself. 

We  will  take  the  Venus  of  Milo  as  the  em- 
bodied ideal  of  the  greatest  sculptor.  What 
does  he  say  to  us  in  his  work  ?  Not  only  does 
the  countenance  speak,  but  everything  speaks 
in  her  from  the  armless  shoulders  downwards, 
all  the  lines  round  the  body  and  bosom  are 
mirrored  before  us,  as  the  verses  of  some  ex- 
quisite poem  linger  in  the  ear.  And  what  do 
they  say  ?  Just  what  Homer  and  ^Eschylus 
and  Sophocles  say — legends,  charming  poems 
of  the  beauty  of  a  people  who  have  vanished, 
and  of  the  splendor  of  their  existence,  en- 
chanting us  when  we  long  to  dream,  making 
us  increasingly  happy  when  happiness  is 
around  us:  merry,  lovely,  serious,  thunder- 
ing music,  but  bringing  neither  happiness,  nor 
love,  nor  terror  itself  into  our  souls.  No  verse 
of  Sophocles  or  Pindar  affects  us  like  Goethe 
and  Shakspeare ;  no  remembrance  is  awak- 
ened of  the  ideal  in  our  own  breast,  when 
Antigone  speaks  and  acts,  or  when  we  look 
at  the  Venus  of  Milo.  Magnificent  forms  they 
are  but  still  shadows,  which,  unlike  the  living 
type  of  our  own  day,  appear  no  longer  formed 
of  flesh  and  blood  when  we  place  beside  them 
Goethe's  Iphigenia  or  Shakspeare's  Juliet,  in 
whose  words  we  seem  to  listen  to  the  expres- 
sion of  love  which  would  enchant  us  from  the 
lips  we  love  most.  From  the  eyes  of  Raph- 
ael's Madonnas,  glances  come  to  us  which  we 
understand  ;  but  who  ever  hoped  for  that  m 
Greciim  statues?  The  Greeks,  who  worked 
for  themselves  and  their  age,  can  not  fill  our 
hearts.  Since  they  thought  and  wrote,  and 
carved,  new  world-exciting  thoughts  have 
arisen,  under  the  influence  of  which  that  work 
of  art  must  be  formed  which  is  to  lay  hold  of 
our  deepest  feelings. 

A  strange  coldness  is  breathed  forth  from 
the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  The  masses 
appear  to  us  cold  as  shady  woods  in  the  hot 
Bummer — single  individuals  seem  solitary  and 
unconnected  with  the  rest.  In  spite  of  the 
Tast  deeds  which  enthusiasm  prompts  them 
to  accomplish,  they  infuse  this  feeling  into  me. 
The  life  that  they  lead  has  something  mo- 


tionless in  it,  like  the  progress  of  a  work  of 
art.  I  see  characters  of  such  a  fixed  stamp, 
that  our  own  appear  eclipsed  by  the  contrast ; 
but  that  is  wanting  which  is  the  element  of 
our  own  day,  which  in  its  extreme  becomes 
fanaticism,  melancholy,  despondency,  and 
which  in  a  less  degree  we  call  a  disposition  of 
the  mind,  a  longing,  and  foreboding.  They 
live  and  die  without  scruple,  and  their  phil- 
osophy never  frees  itself  from  mist,  to  lose  it- 
self in  mist  again.  No  feeling  of  unsatisfactory 
longing  makes  them  desire  death  as  an  ad- 
mission to  higher  thoughts,  but,  taking  fare- 
well of  life,  they  bid  farewell  likewise  to  the 
sun,  and  descend  calmly  into  the  cool  twi- 
light of  the  lower  world.  It  is  as  if  a  breath 
of  that  shadowy  repose,  into  which  they  then 
sink' completely,  had  encircled  them  even  in 
life,  and  had  kept  their  thought*  uniformly 
fresh.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  restless  im- 
pulse which  impels'  us  to  meet  uncertain 
events, — they  knew  nothing  of  that  which 
Goethe  calls  the  ** dullness"  of  his  nature, 
the  alternating  up  and  down  into  distinct  and 
misty  perception,  the  sadness  which  the  sight 
of  aught  completed  awakens  in  the  soul. 
They  felt  none  of  this ;  none  of  this  swaying 
hither  and  thither  by  destinies  within,  none 
of  this  seeking  after  repose,  at  discord  with 
themselves,  with  society,  and  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  time.  Their  estimation  of 
things  was  always  clearly  defined,  and  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  felt  otherwise  were  like 
single  clouds  which  never  obscured  the  sun 
to  the  entire  people  nor  darkened  their  sky. 
Whatever  Greek  sculptor  wished  to  fashion 
beauty,  represented  her  as  an  immortal  being 
with  an  eternal  smile.  He  knew  not  the 
shuddering  feeling  of  the  transitoriness  of  the 
earthly,  which  snatches  from  our  souls  the 
delight  we  experience  at  the  sight  of  beauty. 

Dark  clouds  form  with  us  the  background 
to  the  brightest  production.  Our  masters 
have  a  greater  affinity  with  us  than  those  of 
the  ancients.  Goethe  and  Shakspeare  are 
indispensable  to  me  ;  I  woald  give  up  the  an- 
cient poets  for  them,  if  I  had  to  choose.  And 
so,  too,  I  would  not  exchange  ^lichael  An- 
gelo for  Phidias.  It  would  be  as  if  I  were  to 
give  up  my  own  child  for  a  stranger,  though 
the  strange  one  might  appear  fresher,  strong- 
er, and  more  brilliant.  This  inner  affinity  is 
of  course  the  only  thing  which  raises  Michael 
Angelo  above  the  Greeks.  To  me  it  never- 
theless surpasses  all  other  considerations. 
Wherever  his  art  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Greeks,  it  stands  lower ;  but  wherever 
the  comparison  ceases,  there  is  an  advance ; 
and  in  the  Aurora,  this  is  stamped  most  pure- 
ly. In  the  Last  Judgment,  Michael  Angelo 
has  represented  in  every  stage  this  half-un- 
conscious rising  from  sleep  and  restoration  to 
thought ;  while  in  nhe  Dying  Slave,  he  has 
portrayed  the  sinking  into  the  dream  of  death. 
In  the  whole  range  of  sculptor,  I  know  noth- 
ing finer  than  the  countenance  of  this  youth. 
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In  the  Aurora,  the  feeling  that  fills  her  shines  man's  coffers.  He  presided  himself  over 
forth  from  every  movement,  wherever  we  the  quaiTying  of  liis  marble  in  Can^ra, 
look  at  her.  We  see  her  struggling  against  ^nd  managed  the  transit  of  it  with  a  skill 
an  mtonse  weariness  of  body  and  mmd;  she  ^j^j^j^  waUshed  the  futdre  form  growing 
has  already  supported  herself  on  her  arm,  and  .  ,  {j,^j.^r.te  gtone  and  so  Drovnded 
is  partly  raised ;  she  has  placed  her  foot  to  ^^  \"®  msensate  stone,  ana  so  pro\naea 
step  forward,  and  sinks  back  again.  How  :  agamst  the  possibility  of  failure,  flaw,  or 
magnificently  has  Michael  Angelo,  in  the ;  fault  It  is  amusing  enough,  too,  in  a 
movemtiut  of  the  left  arm,  expressed  the  :  giim  kind  of  way,  to  see  once  more  the 
stretching  out  of  the  limbs  at  waking:  the  I  terms  upon  which  the  artist  and  the  Pope 
elbow  is  raised,  and  the  hand,  extended  over  •  g^^^  j^  relation  to  each  other.  Clement 
the  shoulder,  lays  hold  of  the  folds  of  the  veil  J  ^^^^  y^-  ^^^  occupied  upon  papal 
An  entire  symphony  of  Beethoven  lies  in  this  .    .        •   •       i^-      ♦    ^     j  ««f«.  ;i  iv^il- 

statue         -^    *       -^  I  work  by  giving  Inm  to  understand  that  a 

bull  of  excommunication  would  be  hurled 
When  the  Night  was  exhibited  for  the  against  him,  if  he  worked  for  anybody 
first  time,  among  the  verses  affixed  to  it,  but  the  Pope.  So  far  the  Pope  decid- 
after  the  custom  of  the  age,  was  one  run-  '  edly  had  the  best  of  it ;  for,  in  those 
ning  thus:  "Night,  whom  you  see  days,  no  one  could  curse  so  effectually  as 
slumbering  here  so  charmingly,  has  been  he,  and  yet  Clement  said  that  Michael 
carved  by  an  angel,  in  marble.  She  Angelo  was  one  to  whom  nothing  could 
sleeps,  she  lives.  Waken  her,  if  you  be  refused,  although  he  does  seem  to  have 
will  not  believe  it,  and  she  will  speak."  refused  him  rest,  and  to  have  evaded  his 
The  author  of  the  vei-se  was  one  of  the  claims  for  payment  The  Pope  used  to 
artist's  strongest  political  opponents.  To  say  he  never  dared  to  sit  down  when 
it  he  made  the  statue  itself  reply,  "Sleep  ,  conversing  with  Michael  Angelo,  for  he 
is  dear  to  me,  and  still  more  that  I  am  w^ould  ceitainly  have  done  the  same;  and 
stone,  so  long  as  dishonor  and  shame  if  he  ordered  him  to  put  on  his  hat  in  his 
last  among  us;  the  happiest  fate  is  to  see,  |  presence,  it  was  only  because  he  assur- 
to  hear  nothing ;  for  this  reason  waken  e Jly  woiild  have  put  it  on  without  that 
me  not,  I  pray  you,  speak  gently."  invitation.     Beneath  all  these  difficulties, 

He  was  now  near  to  sixty  years  of  age.  j  however,  arose  another  great  work  of 
How  imperceptibly  the  age  of  a  great  be-  our  artist's,  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo, 
ing glides  on  while  we  write  of  him  or  read  i  Michael  Angelo,  however,  outlived  Cle- 
ofhim.  He  wasback  in  Rome  again.  The  ment  by  many  years,  and,  although  the 
Pope — whose  interest  he  had  opposed  in  |  relationship  may  have  had  its  littlenesses 
Florence — Clement  Vn.,il'not absolutely  |  of  unpleasantness,  it  does  not  produce 
reconciled  to  him,  yet  drew  hirn  near  to  upon  us  tlie  grand  effect  of  the  surly  but 
his  designs,  and  engaged  him  to  work ;  strong  old  despot,  Julius.  We  do  not 
upon  the  gieat  papal  enterprises  of  the  \  suppose  the  artist  would  have  memorial- 
imperial  city.  The  friends  of  the  artist,  j  izcd  Clement  as  a  mighty  Moses,  in  stone; 
also,  were  beginning  to  be  anxious  about  he  was  quite  nervous,  timid,  deceitful ; 
him.  They  represented  to  the  Pope  how  well,  anything  the  reader  likes  to  imag- 
he  worked  too  much,  slept  little,  eat  lit-  ine  i)Ossessing  those  attributes, 
tie  and  badly,  and  was  racked  by  rheu-  i  PaulIH.  was  a  Pope  of  that  age,  which 
matism,  headache,  and  giddiness.  They  !  means  nothing  very  captivating  in  mop- 
desired  that  he  might  be  saved  from  the  als  or  manners ;  but  he  was  an  old  friend 
keen  air  of  the  sacristy,  in  which  he  was  and  employer  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
working,  that  he  might  be  jx^nnitted  to  j  had  made  designs  for  two  candelabra  for 
finish  his  Madonna  in  the  study,  where  i  him,  which  now  stand  in  the  Sacristy  of 
more  case  and  comfort  might  be  around  |  St  Peter's.  Upon  his  elevation  to  the 
him.  The  weary  old  man,  racked  by  j  Papal  chair,  he  instantly  sent  for  Michael 
these  various  pains,  and  stimng  the  af-  j  Angelo,  telling  him  to  consider  himself 
fections  of  reverent  friends,  was  himself ;  in  his  employ.  The  artist  excused  him- 
just  finishing,  in  addition  to  his  j)ainting8  self  by  an  engagement  with  Duke  D'Ur- 
in  the  chapel,  the  strong  and  graceful !  bino.  **  It  is  now  thirty  years,"  exclaimed 
touches  giving  lile  to  tiie  Dawn  and  the  >  the  Pope,  with  vehemence,  "  I  have  had 
Day.  Also,  we  do  not  see  that  much :  tliis  desire,  and  now  that  I  am  Pope, 
money  was  flowing  into  the  gi*and  old  '  shall  I  not  be  able  to  affect  it!     Where 
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w  the  contract,  that  I  may  tear  it!"  The  '  just  as  powerful  as  many  a  pretty  girl,  or 
desire  thus  vehemently  expressed,  was  |  even  woman ;  it  is  the  intelligence,  it  is 
especially  for  the  painting  of  that  Last  the  sympathy,  the  naivete^  and  the  soul, 
Judgment,  to  which  reference  has  been  ;  which  are  the  property  of  no  age  especial- 
made,  completing  our  artist's  shai*e  in  the  ,  ly,  but  which  certainly  do  fi*equently  shine 
glories  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  in  matured  yeai-s.     None  but  a  religious 

Fifteen  hundi*ed  and  thirty-six — sixty-   nature  could  have  met  the  being  of  this 


one  years  of  age ;  there  is  a  lifetime  be- 
fore the  old  man  yet — a  lifetime  yet,  con- 


gi-eat  man,  and  Vittona  Colonna's  was 
not  only  a  religious  nature,  she  seems  to 


taining  perhaps  his  most  world-renowned  have  looked  at,  inquired  into,  and  to  have 
and  marvelous  immortality,  including  been  somewhat  impressed  by  the  Refor- 
also  the  most  precious  joys  and  griefs  mation  ideas  of  the  time.  When  the  ar- 
men  can  know.  Our  author  refers  to  '  tist  Francesco  D'Orlanda  was  first  intro- 
the  solitude  of  this  great  mind ;  he  had  duced  to  them,  she  apologized  to  him  be- 
become  old  in  solitude.  *'I  have  no  |  cause  he  found  them  engaged  studying 
friends,"  he  writes  in  his  earlier  years;  ,  the  Fra  Ambroaio  on  the  Pauline  Epis- 
"I  need  none,  and  wish  to  have  none."  ,  ties;  and  old  as  he  was,  she  inspired  our 
Few  of  the  vast  intelligences  who  have  .  airtist  to  cultivate  poetry  again.  The  son- 
filled  the  world  ever  have  been  compan-  [  nets  between  them  are  known,  in  which 
ioned.  Perhaps  it  is  true,  that  while  the  past  is  glorified,  and  the  present  made 
love  is  the  want  and  need  of  all  minds  i  radiant  by  resignation,  and  compensation 
friendship  is  rarely  granted  to  the  great-  I  beheld  in  the  future.  Only  about  five  or 
est  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  six  years  this  tender  intimacy  continued; 
rare.  There  are  sighs  and  echoes  in  some  I  then  her  life  sank,  clouded  round  by  tri- 
of  the  sonnets  of  our  artist  of  a  disappoint-  !  als.  She  was  an  old  woman,  and  life  was 
ed  heart,  but  no  name  is  mentioned ;  if  decaying ;  the  artist  not  only  addressed 
he  were  disappointed,  he  took  up  his  grief,  I  her  in  a  sonnet  of  immortal  affection  i  to 
went  with  it  on  his  way,  prosecuted  his  '  console  her  by  a  rare  feat  of  art,  he  paint- 
work of  solitude — his  dream,  his  pencil,  I  ed  her  likeness,  and  showed  her  herself 
his  chisel — wrangled  with  his  popes,  and  ,  as  young  and  immortal  in  her  own  earth- 
in  his  rough,  native  dignity,  evidently,  ,  ly  beauty.  She  died  in  1547.  Michael 
from  some  anecdotes,  would  give  them  Angelo  saw  her  to  the  last.  Upon  her 
back  growl  for  growl.    At  last,  however,  L  death,  the  old  man — dare  we  call  him  oldt 


when  about  sixty-two,  came  the  soft  hand 
that  woke  this  aged  Endymion — the  Di- 
ana to  whom  it  belonged  was  nearly  the 


— almost  lost  his  senses ;  and  years  after- 
wards, he  said  to  Condivi,  he  repented 
nothing  so  much  as  having  only  kissed 


same  age ;  he  met  at  last  Vittoria  Colon- 1  her  hand,  and  not  her  forehead  and  cheeks 
na ;  she  stood  in  the  rank  of  the  foremost  I  also,  when  he  went  to  her  at  her  last 
nobility  of  Europe ;  there  had  seemed  a  j  hoiu*.  Such  legends  as  these  redeem  love 
probability  ofher  husband  becoming  King  back  again  to  its  own  dominion;  they 
of  Naples.  When  she  came  to  Rome  she  show  us  what  is  its  nature ;  they  lighten 
was  received  by  the  Pope  as  became  a  deathbeds  and  coflins  with  smiles  from 
princess  of  her  rank.  It  will  be  supposed  eternity,  and  triumphantly  say,  "As 
t)iat  it  was  the  charm  of  kindred  sympa-  love's  beginning  was  not,  so  neither  can 
thies  which  drew  these  into  their  close  '  its  end  be  here." 

and  intimate  affection  with  each  other.  |  The  old  man  still  toiled  on,  and  now 
She  was  able  to  exei-cise  an  authority  over  i  he  draws  near  to  that  portion  of  his  life 
the  artist,  very  sweet  to  feel,  and  which  for  which  the  world  thinks  he  was  bom. 
moulds  and  makes  a  man's  genius,  which  j  The  efforts  to  rear  St.  Peter's  had  been 
he  had  never  felt  before,  and  for  the  want  failures.  Bramante,  San  Gallo,  Raphael 
of  which  those  grand  women  he  limned  had  long  since  passed  away,  when  Mi- 
in  stone  lack  something  of  the  tenderness  chael  Angelo  was  to  execute  that  work, 
which  Christian  grace  and  holiness  give  which,  beyond  any  other,  was  to  gain  him 
to  womanhood.  iVhy  should  it  evei*  be  among  his  contemporaries  the  name  of 
thought  that  it  is  essential  to  woman's  great.  Julius  III.  was  now  Pope;  he  had 
empire  over  genius  that  she  should  be  succeeded  to  Paul  III.,  1549.  Itceitain- 
joang  t     A  frolicsome  kitten  might  be   ly  seemed  that  our  artist  also  in  that  year 
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was  at  death's  door.     We  read  of  his  |  now  came  forward,  and  Cervini  declared 

sharp  diseases  and  pains,  in  addition  to  I  that  it  was  ho  wlio  had  made  the  assertioD. 

hi^  i<rp.  he  owed  his  illness  osneciallv  to  Monsignore,  replied  Michaol  Angelo, 
ills  acre,  ne  owea  nis  iiiness  especially  ^  ,  ..  i  intend   placing  three  other  windows 

his  utter  carelessness  about  himself,  and  ;  ^^^^^  those  already  there/'  '*  You  nev- 
his  regardlessness  of  life.  We  have  no  :  er  gave  a  hint  of  that,"  answered  the 
patience  here  to  linger  over  the  multitude  cardinal.  To  which  Michael  Angelo  re- 
of  little  personal  jealousies  which  inter-  joined  :  *'  Nor  was  I  bound  to  do  bo,  nor 
fered  with  his  vast  plans  in  St.  Peter's.  ;  will  I  bind  myself  to  give  your  lordship,  or 
His  ])redecessors  had  not  been  sparing  of ,  ^'^  one  else,  information  of  my  mtentioM. 
'  .  1  .  Ai        u  J  A  our  omce  is  to  furnish  money,  and  to  take 

money;    on  the  contrary    they  had  en-    ^^^^  ^j^^^  j^  .^  ^^^  ^^^1^^      As  regards  the 

couraged  a  vast  retinue  of  inferior  work-  building  plan,  that  concerns  me  alone." 
men  about  the  building ;  it  had  thus  be-  And  then  turning  to  the  Pope  :  **  Holy 
come  a  source  of  wealth  to  many,  who  Father,"  ho  said,  **you  know  what  I  get 
were  either  promptly  dismissed  or  cut  ft)r  my  money,  and  that  if  my  work  doei 
short  in  their  wages  by  Michael  Angelo,  '  "«*  tend  to  the  saving  of  my  soul,  I  shall 

who  was  parsimony  itself,  and  very  con-   ^^^^«  ^.f^^l'^'^'^fy  ^^'"^  ^"^^  ^^"i^^L'''  ^ 
.  ^     ^,    ,^         ,,  y  '.         .      •',  upon  it!       Julius  placed  his  hand  on  hit 

Bistently  he  could  be  parsimonious  here,  ;  ^i^^or,  -  Your  eternal  and  temperd 
as  he  received  not  the  slightest  pay  hira-  welfare,"  he  said.  **  shall  not  suflfer  from 
self,  and  when  the  Pope  attempted  to  it.  There  is  no  fear  of  that."  The  con- 
force  upon  him  a  sum  of  money,  prompt-  ference  ended,  and  Michael  Angelo  had 
ly  sent  it  back.  The  old  man  seems  to  j  rest  from  his  adversaries,  so  long  as  Julias 
have  been  plain  spoken  enough;  and  in-  i  ^^^'  hved. 

deed  it  needed  the  promptness  and  de-  Then  came  succeeding  to  the  Pqud 
cision  of  a  Julius  Cesar  or  a  Cromwell,  chair,  Caraffa,  "  The  familiar  old  man 
with  an  army  of  painters,  sculptor,  and  |  with  the  death's  head  face."  We  asso- 
architects,  and  scheming  cardinals  to  boot  :  ciate  the  most  demoniacal  cmelties  for 
To  these  he  often  gave  grave  offence : —  the  suppression  of  heresy  with  this  ter- 
The  Cardinals  Salviati  and  Cervini,  to  nble  old  man  ;  even  an  accidental  m«Jt- 
whom  the  care  of  the  building  had  espc-  ^"g  with  a  heretic,  imposed  a  fine  of  flTe 
cially  been  consigned,  had  allowed  them-  hundred  ducats  for  the  first  offence,  and 
selves  to  be  gained  over  by  San  Gallo's  death  for  the  second.  He  has  been 
old  party,  and  induced  Julius  ITT.  to  call  spoken  of  as  a  skeleton  filled  with  fire. 
a  Council  before  ^-liich  Michael  Angelo  ^  first,  he  seems  to  have  lent  himsdf 
should  defend  himself.  All  those  who  had  +^  ♦u^  a>^»*;v^«  ^^\^4^\^,*  ^f  ^^,^^^  ^^^i^^^^ 
hitherto  been  engaged  hi  St.  Peter's  Church  ^^,.^^^  ^^^^^^^  existing,  of  course,  againrt 
were  to  mCet  together,  and  to  give  evidence  :  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  at  this  time 
that  tlie  building  ha.d  been  destroyed  by  eighty-one  years  of  age ;  ultimately,  he 
Michael  Angelo's  new  i)lan.  The  gentle-  judged  more  wisely.  He  cared  less  about 
men  had  a  number  of  complaints.  Im-  art  than  any  of  the  immediately  preced- 
mense  sums  had  been  expended  without  ing  Popes,  but  he  determined  that  St 
their  having  been  told  wherefore  ;  nothing    p^^^^..^  ^^^^^^  advance  rapidly,  and  he 

had   been   communicated   to   them   of  the    j.  j  /.      .^      u  :ij:        4U«,1.    ^ ^t 

manner  in  which  the  building  was  to  be  ,^!^  ™^^,«  ^^'^  ^^'^  biiUdmg  than  any  of 
carried  on  ;  they  were  completelv  useless.  '"«  predecessors.  At  this  time,  too,  it 
Michael  Angelo  treated  them  as  if  the  mat- ;  is  with  an  affecting  interest  that  we  read 
ter  did  not  concern  them  at  all ;  he  pulled  utterances  from  the  great  architect  which 
do^^'n,  so  that  it  was  a  sorrow  to  all  who  are  new  to  him  as  expressions  of  experi* 
saw  it.  This  was  wliat  they  expressed  in  a  ence— a  tender  love  for  the  mountaina, 
written  document.  Yet  their  criticism  w-as  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  rpj^^  j^j 
not  satisfied  with  such  general  statements.         ^   ,  '       ,  /•  •      i  •  •    j        ^ 

The  special  point  ill  question  was  the  trans-  ^^^  ^^^»  spoken  of  m  his  periods  of 
verse  arches,  stretching  right  and  left  from  strength,  manhood,  and  health,  and  qui- 
the  centre  of  the  church,  whore  the  dome  j  etude,  if  he  ever  knew  quiet  Factions 
■was  to  he  raised,  and  each  of  which  ter-  ■  were  busy  round  him  in  the  city;  then 
minated  in  three  chapels.  Michael  Angelo's  '  the  Spaniards,  too,  laid  siege  to  Rom& 
wiversaries  asserted  that  by  this  arrange-  ^nd  his  advice  was  sought,  but  he  had 
ment  too  little  light  reached  the  interior  a  ^^  ^  g^  jy  ^^^ 
fact  which  even  the  Tope  confidentially  ^  ^^  ^f^^^^^  /.  jva..  ^^  n  X^ 
communicated  to  him.  He  replied  that  he  ^^^^  conceive  that  in  addition  to  aU  othtf 
wished  those  with  whom  the  reproof  orig-  |  turmoils,  he  did  not  need  the  turmoils  of 
inated  to  answer  at  the  spot.    The  cardinals    a  military  engineer  at  his  eleventh  hour. 
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All  solitary  and  alone,  he  plunged  among      I  bring  the  Invisible  into  full  play, 


the    hills,   visited  the  hennits  of   the 


Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs,  what  matters  ? 


mountains,  and  he  wntes,  "  I  have  left  ,  And  th  en  the  end  at  ninety  yeai'S  of 

more  than  half  my  soul  there,  for  truly  ,  age  : — 

there  is  no  peace  but  in  the  woods."  '  r«t^     .     ^  ,  ^    ^      , 

T>^u^«*    TJ«^^«:««,    :«    v\c.    ^\^^-„^\-^^    There's  a  fancy  some  lean  to  and  others  hate — 
Robert  Brownmg,  m  his  charmmg  ,     ^^^  when  this  life  is  ended,  begins 

poem.  Old  Pictures  in   tloreuce^   has  ex-  ,  New  work  for  the  soul  in  another  state, 
pressed  the  delight  he  has  felt,  in  wan-  ;      Where  it  strives  and  gets  weary,  loses  and  wins  ; 
dering  through  that  noble  city  of  modem   '^^ere  the  strong  and  the  weak,'thi8  world's  con- 
art  and  artists,  in  exercising  the  gift  God       ^^^^^  i^^ge  what  they  practised  in  small, 
has  given  mm  oi  marking  — 

In  the  mild  decline  of  those  snns  like  moons, 
Who  walked  in  Florence,  besides  her  men, 

We  know  of  no  life  which  more  solemnly 

illustrates  the  meaning  and  intention  of  -^"^  throngWrth  and  its  noise,  what  is  Heaven's 

tnat  Poem,  the  story  of  "  the  life  long  |     whenlte  feith  in  the  same  has  stood  the  test- 
toil    till  the  lump  be   leaven,"  and   the  ,  Why,  the  child  grown  man,  you  bum  the  rod, 


Through  life  after  life  in  unlimited  series ; 
Only  the  scale's  to  be  changed,  that's  all. 

Yet  I  hardly  know.     When  a  soul  has  seen 
By  the  means  of  Evil  that  Good  is  best, 


story  of 

The  race  of  man 
That  receives  life  in  parts  to  live  in  a  whole, 
And  grow  here  according  to  God's  clear  plan. 

The  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  more  than 


Tjie  uses  of  labor  are  surely  done : 
There  retnaineth  a  rest/or  the  people  of  God, 
And  I  have  had  troubles  enoughybr  one. 

He  seems  to  us  in  these  last  hours  of 
life  to  look  especially  sublime !  Friends 
any  life  we  could  easily  refer  to,  exhibits,  i  or  companions  had  all  fallen  around  him, 
on  a  grand  scale,  these  lessons — the  and  left  him  very  lonely  among  his  great 
saintliness  of  work,  the  consecration  to  ,  works.  What  a  procession  he  had  seen 
ideals  in  life  and  art  In  him  the  Vulcan  pass  away  since  the  time  when  he  had 
of  labor  wrought  ever  beneath  the  ani-  heard  Savonarola  preach  in  his  native 
mation  and  inspiration  of  the  Venus  of  city !  Now,  by  day  and  night,  we  see 
beauty.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  him  anxiously  tending,  the  death  couch 
"Those  figures  alone  are  good,  from  of  his  old  servant,  and  when  he  died,  he 
which  the  labor  is  scraped  off,  when  the  \  turned  with  a  most  anxious  sympathy  to 
scaffolding  is  taken  away."  The  lesson  |  the  widow  of  one,  we  suppose,  to  him 
of  work — the  spirituality  of  work,  shines  more  a  friend  than  a  servant.  Would 
through  his  life.  At  near  eighty  years  he  go  on  with  St.  Peter's  ?  He  said  he 
of  age,  we  read  of  his  beginning  in  mar-  i  longed  to  go  home  and  lay  his  bones 
ble  a  group  of  four  figures  for  a  dead  by  his  fathers.  But  he  might  not  do 
Christ,  because,  he  said,  to  exercise  him-  so ;  he  had  begun,  in  God's  name,  he 
self  with  the  mallet  was  good  for  his  ^  would  pereevere.  He  saw  the  end  of 
health.  He  wrought  on  beneath  the  another  papacy ;  we  may  conceive  his  life 
pressure  of  disappointments,  and  the  an-  to  have  been  more  than  grave  and  seri  - 
Doyance  and  persecutions  of  men  who  ous — religious.  But  during  these  years, 
\frought  for  pay,  his  consolation  was  he  grieves  that  he  has  done  so  little  for 
that  he  wrought  for  his  ait,  his  ideal,  for  his  soul ;  yet  no  indications  of  a  verjr 
his  work.  Eminently  he  teaches,  as  he  good  Papist  come  forth  from  him.  His 
lives,  that  beauty  is  truth,  and  truth  aspirations  were  Christian,  they  were  not 
beauty.  His  pictures,  especially,  more  i  Catholic ;  he  felt  and  expressed  in  son- 
than  his  sculptures,  are,  as  Cai'dinal  nets  that  he  had  now  reached  the  bounds 
PolaK>tus  said,  pictures  should  be  mute  of  Ufe,  and  now  waited  for  his  birth 
theologians,  they  should  delight,  teach,  '  hour.  There  came  upon  him,  it  has 
and  persuade :  the  end  of  a  picture  been  said,  an  invincible  appetite  for  dy- 
should  be  theology.  To  him  the  invisi-  ing — ^a  softi,  sublimd  melancholy  clothed 
ble  was  all ;  he  shows  how  possible  it  is  all  impressions.  He  says,  "  It  is  twen- 
for  the  great  artist,  even  as  a  saint  of  ty-four  o'clock,  and  no  fancy  comes  to 
God,  to  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  in- 1  his  mind  but  death  is  sculptured  on  it." 
visible.  His  emaciated  body,  his  life  of  He  died  of  extreme  old  age — and  aft;er 
toil  and  self-denial,  seem  to  say —  his  life,  no  one  has  any  ri^t  to  say  that 
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work  c^an  kill  a  man.  Tlie  18th  of  Feb-  '  connection  with  this  great  man  un- 
niary,  15G4,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  touched ;  his  relations  to  the  great  move- 
age,  passed  away  the  sublime  being,  ■  ments  of  his  times,  which  ^beheld  the 
whose  name  has  only  two  or  three  which  rise  of  Luther.  We  think  there  is  every 
may  be  spoken  of  as  synonymous  to  it-  reason  to  believe  that,  without  being 
self  in  the  roll  and  calendar  of  gi'eat ;  what  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be — 
men — ITomer,  Dante,  Sophocles,  and  Mil-  an  extreme  man — he  sympathized  with, 
ton.  The  Shakspeares,  Goethes,  and  and  drank  in  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Raphaels  represent  another  order,  and  German  reformation, 
however  high  may  be  our  appreciation  j  We  have  not  attempted  to  give  the 
of  them,  in  the  highest  range  of  the  im-  pith  and  poetry  of  many  of  his  speeches 
mortals,  they  c^n  not  rank  with  those,  and  poems.  When  he  was  rebuked  on 
Power  is  more  than  beauty ;  and  charao-  account  of  the  nudity  of  some  of  his  fig- 
ter  is  more  than  grace.  After  thirty  years  ures  in  the  Last  Judgment,  and  told  that 
absence  from  his  native  city,  he  returned.  Pope  Paul  IV.  desired  that  he  should  re- 
Rome  would  not  ])art  with  his  dust  with-  fonn  this  fault,  he  bravely  said :  "  Tell 
out  a  stniggle.  Tlie  coffin  was  conveyed  the  Pope  that  is  easily  done.  Let  him 
as  merchandise  out  of  the  city  gates,  j  reform  the  world,  and  he  will  find  the 
Only  a  few  knew  who  he  was  who  en-  pictures  will  reform  themselves."  But 
tered  the  city  in  the  covered  coffin ;  but  criticism  and  remarks  on  such  a  life  are 
when  it  was  known  that  the  great  old  needless.  We  have  said  enough  to  cre- 
prince  had  come  home,  that  the  coffin  ate,  in  every  reader's  mind,  a  glow  of  ad- 
might  be  lowered  where  the  cradle  had  miration  and  homage  for  the  memory  of 
been  rocked,  the  city  rose  and  poured  him  of  whom  Raphael  said :  "  I  bless 
into  the  church  where  he  lay  in  state.  God  I  live  in  the  times  of  Michael  An- 
Over  the  coffin  lay  the  rich,  black  velvet,    gelo !" 

embroidered  with  gold,  the  gold  cnicifix  ; 

upon  it    By  the  light  of  torches,  carried     " 

by  the  elder  artists,  the  bier  was  sup-  |  wnnburgh  Review, 

ported,  and  carried  forth  by  the  younger  TAINE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 

artists  from  the  church,  where  it  had  LITERATURE.  • 

temporarily  rested,  to  the  sacred  pre- 1  To  master  the  entire  literature  of  a 
cincts  of  Santa  Croce.  There  the  coffin  country  in  ancient  and  modem  times; 
was  opened  that  Florence  might  look  its  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  philosophers, 
last.  It  was  three  weeks  since  he  died ;  poets,  historians,  and  men  of  letters :  to 
but  the  features  were  unchanged.  There  estimate  aright  the  mind  and  character 
were  no  symptoms  of  decay,  and  the  ap-  of  its  people ;  and  to  combine  with 
pearance  was  as  if  death  had  only  just  scholarly  criticism  the  broadest  theories 
place<l  upon  him  his  seal.  The  Duke  was  on.  the  religion  and  destinies  of  the  hu- 
afraid  lest  the  return  of  the  old  revolu-  j  man  race,  is  a  work  which  none  but,  the 
tionary  captain  should  create  a  coramo-  most  gifted  or  presumptuous  of  men 
tion  in  the  city ;  his  fears  were  ground- .  would  venture  to  undertake:  Even  if 
less.  Multitudes  thronged  to  gaze  as  that  country  were  his  own,— if  he  IM 
upon  the  tomb  of  an  old  emperor,  under  been  familiar  with  its  language  and  tr»- 
whom  all  was  long  ago  great  and  glori-  ditions  from  childhood— if  he  had  studi- 
ous ;  and  there  they  left  him  to  restr—  ed  its  literature  from  his  youth  upwards, 
and  there  his  dust  reposes— his  monu-  he  might  shrink  from  an  enterprise  of 
ment,  with  those  of  Dante,  Alfieri,  Ma-  guch  pretension.  What,  then,  must  be 
chiavelli,  in  the  same  church.  It  is  worth  the  courage  of  an  author  who  aspures  to 
noticing,  also,  that  his  old  house  in  Flor-  ^rite  the  literary  histoiy  of  a  foreign 
ence  is  still  standing.  country  ?     To  overcome  the  perplexities 

AVhat  an  inadequate  paper  for  such  a   of  a  strange    language,  its    idioms,  iU 

life  and  such  a  man !     We  are  grateftd    _^ 

to  M.  Grimm  that  he  has  riven  to  us  the  ^      .     ,    ,    ^.  ^    » -       » 

^ ^^ •.„     /. 4.'        •  •  r       ♦  1.  Ilistorte  de  la  Ltttiraturt  Angiaue,     Par 

opportunity  of  recreating  impressionsof  ^  ,p^,^^  3  ^,^^  g  ^^^    p^j,  ^  jg^^ 

an  intelligence  so  noble  and  vast       W e  |      2.    Tome    Quatriime  et    Chn^lementairt :    Lu 

have  left  a  whole  world  of  matters  in ,  Contcmjjorairui,    Paris :  1S64. 
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conventionalities,  it6  changes,  is  among  '  phies  and  critical  essays ;  and  the  labors 
the  least  of  his  difficulties.  To  do  jus-  :  of  indefatigable  editors  have  illustrated 
tice  to  his  great  theme  he  should  be  im-  '■  the  works  of  all  the  great  masters  of 


bued  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  the 
language,  but  with  the  genius  of  the  race 
who  speak  it     He  must  be  acquainted 


English  literature.  Nor  have  Uterary 
histories  been  wanting,  more  or  less  im- 
perfect Warton's  tedious  history  of  Eng- 


with  their  history,  and   the   conditions   hsh  poetry  provokingly  concludes  with 


under  which  their  literature  was  created. 
Above  all  he  should  be  able  to  rise  above 


the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  golden  age  of  Eng- 


the  prejudices  of  his  own  nation,  and  to  lish  poets.  But  in  truth  we  possess  no 
identity  himself  with  the  sentiments  of  a  broad  and  conip  rehensive  work  to  em- 
peoi)le  of  anoth^  race.  '  brace  so  vast  and  varied  a  theme.     Hal- 

We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  so  lam,  in  his  ** Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
few  comprehensive  histories  of  any  na-  ture  of  Europe,"  examined  the  literary 
tional  literature  have  been  written.  Of  history  of  his  own  country  during  the 
all  the  coimtries  of  Europe,  Italy  has  re-  i  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 


ceived  the  fullest  measure  of  historical 
criticism.  From  the  works  of  Tirabos- 
chi,  Muratori,  Ginguene,  and  Sismondi, 


turies;  but  a  work  of  so  wide  a  scope, 
however  able,  could  not  embrace  a  com- 
plete view  of  the   copious  literature  of 


a  complete  history  of  Italian  literature  '  England.  In  1844,  Professor  Craik  pre- 
may  be  collected ;  while  the  classical '  sented  a  more  comprehensive  8ur\'ey, 
associations  of  that  country,  the  genius  '  in  his  "Sketches  of  the  History  of  Liler- 
of  its  writers,  and  the  charms  of  its  Ian-  ature  and  Learning  in  England,"  which 
guage,  have  attracted  hosts  of  critics  and  attracted  less  attention  than  they  de- 
blOgraphers.  France,  with  all  her  culti-  served,  from  the  unpretending  form  in 
vation  and  literary  resources,  has  not  yet !  which  they  were  published.  A  revised 
found  *an  author  to  do  justice  to  the;  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1861, 
history  of  her  own  national  literature.  !  under  the  title  of  "  A  Compendious  Ilis- 
The  huge  work  of  the  Benedictines  is  an  tory  of  English  Literature,  from  the 
unfinished  fragment,  and  works  like  Norman  Conquest,"  which,  without  pre- 
those  of  Laharpe  and  Nisard  hardly  I  tending  to  any  deep  philosophy  or  origi- 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  literary  history.  I  nal  criticism,  maps  out  the  whole  field 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  is  regarded  by  M.    of  English    literature    with    creditable 


Taine  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of 


scholarship  and  patient  learning.     Pro- 


historical  criticism  to  which  he  himself  fessor  Craik  was  followed,  in  the  present 
aspires  to  belong,  has  given  to  the  world  '  year,  by  Mr.  Morley's  firat  instalment  of 
in  his  varied  Essays  the  nearest  approach  a  work  of  higher  pretensions,  which 
to  a  history  of  French  literature.  Ger-  '  proposes  to  tell,  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
many,  whose  searching  intellect  has  sur-  "  the  story  of  the  English  mind."  * 
ve}'ed  all  history,  sacred  and  profane.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  has  been  an- 
and  whose  genius  had  penetrated  every  ;  ticipated  by  a  French  scholar  and  critic 
department  of  learning,  was,  until  lately,  j  of  remarkable  talents,  who  has  just  pub- 
without  any  historian  of  her  own  literary  '  lished  a  history  of  English  literature, 
achievements.  The  learned  and  thought-  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time, 
till  history  of  Vilmar,  however,  now  j  To  this  work  we  now  propose  to  call 
presents  an  historical  and  critical  leview  I  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
of  a  literature,  still  in  its  youth  if  com-  j  A  French  book  is  rarely  altogether 
pared  with  the  older  literatures  of  Eu-  dull ;  we  may  be  sure  that  its  plan  will 
rope.*  Spain  owes  to  Bouterwek,  a  be  symmetrical,  its  style  light  and  spir- 
German,  to  Sismondi,  a  Swiss,  and  to  ited,  its  language  epigi-ammatic.  Its 
Ticknor,  an  American,  sketches  of  her '  theories,  even  if  shallow  or  unsound, 
litei*ary  history,  which  none  of  her  own  will  assuredly  be  suggested  in  the  happi- 
writers  had  supplied.  I . 

England  abounds  in   literary  biogra- ^     ♦English. Writers.    The  Writers  before  Chau- 
cer;   with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four 

♦  Ge«chichte  der  deutschen  National  LitemtuP  '  Periods  of  English  Literature.     By  Henry  Mor- 
TOD  A,  F.  C.  Vihnar.  j  ley.     1864. 
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est  form ;  and  should  it  relate  to  Eng- 
land, we  naturally  expect  to  meet  with 
pleasant  sarcasms  upon  our  climate,  our 
dress,  our  manners,  our  cookery,  our 
society,  and  our  morals.  But  the  work 
of  M.  Taine  comes  to  us  introduced  by  a 
name  already  famous  in  France,  and  not 
unknown  in  England.  M.  Tsune  was 
born  in  1828,  and  his  talents  were  dis- 
played from  an  early  age.  At  college 
he  was  becoming  familiar  with  ancient 
and  modem  literature,  while  other  youths 
were  still  i)lodding  over  their  dictiona- 
ries and  gi*ammare.  Nor  was  he  long  con- 
tent with  the  mere  learning  of  a  student: 
he  soon  ventured  upon  original  thought 
and  speculation.  In  an  Essay  on  the 
Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  A^Titten  for  his 
degree  as  Doctor  of  Letters,  and  pub- 
lished in  1853,  he  first  propounded  cer- 
tain critical  theories  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  advocate  in  his  later  works. 
In  1855,  the  French  Academy  awarded 
him  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  Livy, 
which  displayed  not  only  good  writing 
and  scholai'ship,  but  views  of  criticism 
BO  bold  and  original  as  to  staitle  the 
grave  academicians  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  it  Showdng  little  deference  to  re- 
ceived opinions,  he  took  an  independent 
line  of  Ids  own,  which  he  was  able  to 
hold  with  spirit  and  a  happy  couiidcnce 
in  himself.  Such  a  man  ,was  evidently 
destined  to  achieve  fame  in  literature. 
He  was  not  to  be  temj^ted  by  a  small 
professorship,  which  would  have  doomed 
him  to  teacli  inferior  intellects,  again 
and  again,  what  he  had  already  learned 
himself,  but  chose  boldly  the  career  of  a 
man  of  letters,  which  commands  more 
flattering  distinctions  in  France  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  His  pen 
has  never  since  been  idle ;  and  having 
further  displayed  liis  talents  as  a  critic, 
in  essays  upon  the  French  philosophers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  upon  crit- 
icism and  history,  his  efforts  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  more  ambitious  work  which 
lies  before  us.* 


•  ThcfoUowing  is  a  list  of  M.  Taine's  published 
works: — "La  Fontaine  ct  ww  Fables,  4th  ed. ;" 
**K8sai  surTite  Live,  2nded.;"  "Voyage  aux 
P\Tenee8,  4th  ed.;"  "Lea  Philosophes'Francais 
au  XIX.  Si^cle,  2nd  cd. ;"  "Essais  de  Critique 
et  d'llihtoire;"  "Lldealisme  Angluw:  ^tude 
siir  Carlvle,  1864;"  "Le  Positivismc  Anglais: 
etude  sur  Stuart  Mill,  18G4." 


Its  intrinsic  literary  merits  oome  to  ii8 
recommended  by  a  Committee  of  the 
French  Academy,  who  unanimously  ad- 
judged a  prize  to  its  author.  The  Acad- 
emy, however,  refused  to  confirm  the 
award  of  its  Committee,  on  the  ground 
that  M.  Taine's  system  was  in  violation 
of  the  received  principles  of  philosophi- 
cal orthodoxy,  t  We  may  regret  that 
the  author  should  have  forfeited  this 
literaiy  honor ;  and  we  wish  the  Acade- 
my could  have  left  him  the  prize,  while 
they  protested  against  his  opinions.  Bat 
the  censures  with  which  that  learned 
body  has  been  assailed  in  France  on  this 
occasion  are  unjust ;  because  in  judging 
of  the  claims  of  a  philosophical  wors,  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  its  fiterature  from 
its  philosophy.  Surely  the  Academy 
had  a  right  to  say  that  philosophioal 
error,  however  cleverly  msdntained,  was 
not  entitled  to  distinction  at  its  hands.  ^ 

M.  Taine's  philosophy  will  be  still  leds 
acceptable  in  England ;  for  while  it 
shocks  many  received  opinions  in  r^ard 
to  religion,  morals,  and  history,  it  is  ap-  § 
fUied  to  our  character  and  literature,  in  a 
manner  oficnsive  to  the  national  pride 
and  cultivated  taste  of  Englishmen.  To 
many  of  M.  Taine's  principles  and  opin- 
ions we  entertain  strong  objections;  but 
though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 
test his  conclusions,  we  are  not  insensi- 
i  ble  to  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  hia 
work,  the  originality  of  his  style,  the 
felicity  of  his  illustrations,  the  discrimi- 
nation of  many  of  his  criticisms,  and  his 
rare  familiarity  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. Unfortunately,  notwithstanding 
tliese  merits,  M.  Taine  is  entirely  defi- 
cient in  those  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sary to  raise  his  work  to  the  standard 
he  himself  proposes.  He  has  read  with 
marvelous  industry  a  vast  number  of 
English  books.  We  can  hardly  discover 
any  portion  of  the  wide  field  of  our  liter- 
ature which  is  unknown  to  him.  But 
he  Writes  of  England  as  the  late  Mr. 
Buckle  wrote  of  countries  which  he  knew 
by  books  and  by  books  only.  His  igno- 
rance of  the  real  chai*acter  of  this  countiy 
and  of  its  people  is  extreme.     Nay,  it  la 

t  Le  Constitutionnel,  Idth  Juno,  1864:  Notice 
par  M.  Sainte-Beuvc. 

X  We  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  M.  Taine  has 
I  just  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  choir 
I  of  Art  and  ^sthcticd,  in  the  Ecote  des  Betuu-crtg. 
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worse  than  ignorance,  because  he  sub-  [  and  Junius  as  specimens  of  theii*  bitterness 


stitut^  for  the-  facts  which  he  does  not 
know  the  wild  and  ^ntastical  theories 
of  his  own  facile  pen.  He  is  intoxicated 
by  his  style  until  he  believes  in  monsters 
of  his  own  creation.  Morality,  religion, 
and  the  domestic  virtues  appear  to  have 
been  among  the  first  objects  which  at- 
tracted M.  Taine^s  attention  in  England, 
as  if  they  had  not  previously  fallen  with- 


of  feeling  and  power  of  invective;  but  he 
does  not  seem  aware  of  the  exquisite  pol- 
ish of  the 'blade  that  inflicts  so  mortal  a 
wound.  He  dilates  on  the  roughness  and 
strength  of  Shakspeare,  but  he  entirely 
fails  to  catch  the  delicacy  and  maiTelous 
fitness  of  his  diction ;  and  we  attribute 
this  defect  not  so  much  to  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  as  to  a 


in  the  sphere  of  his  observation;  but  to  i  want  of  refinement  in  M.  Taine's  own 
this  first  discovery  he    soon    added  a   character,  which  may  be  traced  through- 


second — ^that  the  effect  of  these  peculiar- 
ities was  only  to  ripen  hypocrisy,  the 
principal  fiiiit  of  the  English  soil.     It  is 


out  these  volumes. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  follow  M. 
Taine  through  his   sm*vey   of   English 


indeed  marvelous  that  a  man  should  literatui'e, — pausing,  when  necessary,  to 
have  acquired  so  considerable  a  knowl-  express  our  own  opinions,  but  avoiding 
edge  of  our  books,  and  so  little  of  the  ,  lengthened  controvei*sy.  The  Introduc- 
country  ^hich  produced  tliem.  But !  tion  lays  down,  with  scientific  precision, 
with  tie  French,  ingenuity  is  apt  to  |  JVL  Taine's  liistorical  theory,  by  which  he 
supply  the  place  of  observation.  No  deteimines  the  religion,  the  laws,  the  so- 
people  in  Europe  are  so  incapable  of ,  cial  habits,  the  literature,  and  the  arts  of 
comprehending  and  appreciatuig  foreign  i  different  nations.  Three  causes  contri- 
nations.  M.  Taine' s  recently  pubUshed  bute  to  the,  elementaiy  moral  condition 
letters  on  Italy  are  just  as  clever  and  of  a  people — "race,  position,  and  peri- 
justvas  absurd  as  his  estimate  of  England.  '  od."*  The  primordial  characteristics  of 
He  sees  as  much  of  the  world  as  a  man  ,  the  distinct  races  of  mankhid  ai*e  almost 
can  do  whose  whole  field  of  vision  ex-  :  immutable :  they  may  be  modified  by 
tends  along  the  Boulevards  of  Paris ;  |  changes  of  climate  and  situation,  but  their 
everything  else  is  in  the  clouds,  unsub-  distinctive  principles  are  never  to  be  ef- 
stantial,  amusing,  and  essentially  un-  faced.  In  the  "  position''  of  a  nation  are 
true.  included  its  geogi*aphical   situation,  its 

This  work  is  therefore  radically  defi-  climate,  the  character  of  its  country,  and 
cient  in  that  soundness  of  judgment  and  other  conditions  by  which  it  is  sun  oanded. 
historical  precision  which  might  have  By  "  period''  is  signified  any  given  epoch 
given  to  it  a  permanent  value,  even  in  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  towards  civiU- 
this  country ;  and  we  regret  its  imperfec-  zation.  These  three  conditions  of  race, 
tions  the  more  as  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  position,  and  period  being  ascertained, 
calculated  to  perpetuate  the  vulgar  pre-  l  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
judices  which  have  too  long  prevailed  be-  |  the  people  may  be  determined.  Here 
tween  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Eu-  >  is  the  true  key  to  the  science  of  histoiy 
rope.  M.  Taine  is  never  weaiy  of  de-  I  and  criticism.  This  is  veiy  much  the 
nouncingtheforced  expressions,  the  accu-  doctrine  of  Mr.  Buckle,  and  we  suspect 
mulated  metaphors,  and  the  complicated  M.  Taine  has  unconsciously  bon'owed  a 
structure  of  English  composition.  But  good  deal  of  his  philosophy  ti'om  the  same 
these  are  precisely  the  defects  ol  his  own  source.  The  merits  of  the  theory  must 
style.  Everything  he  says  is  overstrained,  i  be  tested  by  its  application.  In  his  essay 
The  art  of  good  writing  in  the  French  on  La  Fontaine,  M.  Taine  pressed  his 
language  is  to  be  essentially  clear,  simple,  ,  theory  to  the  very  verge  of  absm'dity. 
and  correct  M.  Taine  struggles  under  I  La  Fontaine  wrote  his  fables  not  because 
a  redundancy  ofomament  which  oppresses  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  because 
the  reader ;  and  in  his  perpetual  effort  to  moral  necessity  made  him  a  poet,  and  just 
say  everything  in  a  forcible  manner  he  i  such  a  poet  as  he  was.  He  was  a  Gaul, 
becomes  coarse  and  fatiguing.  Indeed,  i  he  lived  in  Champagne,  and  had  been 
we  question  whether  he  has  any  percep-   admitted  to  the  Comt  of  Louis  XIV., — 

tion  of  the  highest  qualities  of  style.    He    

quotes  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Burke  j     "^  '  *  La  Race,  le  Milieu,  et  le  Moment, "  p.  xxii. 
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thence  liis  fables.  A  theory  applied  in  I  fish,  and  tend  swine,  gorge  themselvea 
this  fashion  can  not  command  the  assent  witli  flesh,  and  get  drank  with  strong 
of  any  rational  thinker.  It  is  the  science  liquors  1  One  solitary  virtue,  however, 
of  histoiy  caricatured  and  travestied.  In  was  due  to  this  wretched  climate.  The 
his  jiresent  work,  M.  Taine  holds  to  the  people,  driven  to  their  own  firesides  for 
same  theory,  but  so  qualified  as  to  be  lit- !  warmth,  acquired  domestic  habits ;  their 
tie  more  than  a  philosophical  common-  descendants  have  inherited  a  taste  for  do- 
place.  But  it  is  no  discovery  of  his:  mestic  life  as  well  as  drankenness.t  "It 
writei-s  in  all  ages  have  noticed  the  influ-  is  not  with  such  instincts,"  says  M.  Tidne, 
ence  of  nice,  of  climate,  and  civilization  "that  a  people  quickly  attain  cultivation." 
upon  the  mind  of  a  people;  nay,  it  is  gene- ;  This  is  his  cherished  theme ;  he  is  never 
rally  taken  for  granted.  It  needs  no  pro-  :  weary  of  dilating  upon  our  climate,  our 
found  ]»hilosoj)hy  to  obsciTC  the  essential  drankenness,  and  natural  stupidity.  J  He 
dift'erences  between  an  Englishman  and  j  allows,  however,  that  the  Saxons  had 
a  Frenchman;  nor  to  account  for  change  many  viitues:  their  manners  were  severe, 
in  the  mind  of  a  people  in  difierent  ages.  ';  their  inclinations  grave,  and  of  a  manly 
Every  one  must  be  sensible  that  no  French-  '  dignity;  they  had  no  taste  for  loxiiriouB 
man  could  have  written  "Paradise  Lost,"  pleasures ;  they  showed  a  spirit  of  inde- 
iior  any  Englishman  Beranger's  songs :  })endence  and  freedom ;  and  ha^a  grand 
and  that  the  j)oetry  of  Chaucer  or  Cor-  sense  of  duty.  They  made  one  step  out 
neille  could  not  have  been  conceived  in    of  barbarism,  but  it  was  only  one  step. 


the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.*  M.  Taine*s 
theor}'  may  be  either  a  j)aradox  or  a  tru- 
ism, according  to  its  application.    Some- 


"  This  naked  brate,  who  lies  all  day  by 
his  fire-side,  in  dirt  and  indolence,  between 
eating  and  sleeping,  whose  coarse  organs 


times  we  shall  find  it  i)ressed  as  far  as  in   can  not  trace  the  delicate  lineaments  of 
the  case  of  La  Fontaine,  to  the  exclusion   poetic  foims,  has  glimpses  of  the  sublime  ' 
of  in<iividual  genius  and  the  free  will  of  in  his  agitated  dreams.     He  feels  what 
man,  and  sometimes  paraded  where  there   he  can  not  form ;  and  his  faith  is  already 
is  no  need  of  any  theory  at  all.     At  the   the  religion  of  his  heart,  as  it  will  be  when 


same  time  his  theory  has  naturally  tempt- 
ed  him  to  exaggerate  and  give  undue 


he  rejects  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
ceremonial  worship  of  Rome."   We  infer 


prominence  to  those  facts  which  support   from  this  tirade  (if  it  has  any  meaning  at 
it,  and  to  overlook  other  facts,  no  less   all)  •  that  our  Protestant  faith,  which  we 


material  to  just  conclusions,  which  hap- 
pen not  to  bear  upon  it. 

First  we  are  introduced  to  the  original 


had  believed  to  be  due  to  a  study  of  the 
Gospel  and  free  inquiry,  was  simply  the 
work  of  our  vile  climate. 


nw!es  from  which  the  English  people  Their  songs  and  poetry  attest  the  char- 
sprang — Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  Frisians,  I  acter  and  manners  of  the  Saxons.  "The 
and  Danes — half-naked  savages  from  the  persons  represented  are  not  selfish  and 
marshes  and  forests  of  the  North  of  Eu-  cunning  like  those  of  Rome ;  but  brave 
rope.  A  hopeful  parentage  I  Having '  hearts,  simple  and  strong,  true  to  th^ 
lived,  in  their  own  countries,  amid  rain  ;  kinsmen  and  to  their  lord  in  battle,fibrm  and 

and  storms,  their  minds  were  naturally  I 

Cfloomy ;  and  when  they  crossed  over  the  '     t  The  author's  description  of  our  Ancestcn  and 

seas  into  Britain,  they  found  a  climate  I  ourselves  is  so  characteristic  that  it  must  be  died 

•  I  i     ^1    •    XT  _^u        *  *   I  from  the  original :     *'De  grands  corpebkuic^  flog* 

congenial  to  their  Northern  temperament    ^atiqucs,  avec  dcs  yeux  bleus  larouches,  et  dM 

With  perjietual  rain,  mud,  and  darkness,  chevcux  d'un  blond  rougcatre;  des  estomaci 
what  could  these  savages  do  but  hunt,    voraces,  rcpus  de  \iandc  et  de  fromage,  rechauffe* 

I  par  des  liqueurs  fortes :   iin  temperament  froidy 

tardif  pour  I'amour,  le  goiit  du  loyer  domestiqiNy 


*  These  influences  were  well  described  by  La-  le  penchant  a  l'i\Ti)gnerie  brutale:  ce  sont  Ik 

mcnnais.     **  1*1uj>  je  vois,  plus  je  m'cnier>'eille  do  core  aujourdhui  les  tnus  que  I'hej'editS  et  le  cUmat 

voir  a  quel  point  les  opinionfi  qui  ont  en  nous  les  innintiennent  dun»  la  nice,  et  cc  sont  oeux  que  les 

plus  profondes  racine8dei>endentdn  temp  oil  nous  luHtoriens  romninrt  leur  decourrent  d'abord  dans 

avouK  vecu,  de  la  societ**  oil  nous  sommes  nes,  et  leur  premier  pn^'s."     (Vol.  i.  p.  9,)     Before  M. 

de  mille  circoiistances  egiUement  paAsagercs.  SSon-  Taiiic  repeats  his  statement  concerning  tlie  mtb 

gez  seulement  a  ec  que  soraient  les  notres,  si  nous  jurenum  Vcitwsy  he  should  consult  some  magistraie 

^tions  venus  an  monde  dix  ^^iecles  plus  tot,  ou  dans  converwint  with  the  statistics  of  patemitj. 

le  m^me  si^le,  k  Teheran,  k  Benares,  k  Tai'ti."  %  Vol.  i.  pp,  13»  7fi,  H  &c 
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tauDcii  towards  enemies  and  friends.''*  changed  the  spirit  of  war  by  sentiments 
liey  were  loyal  to  the  state,  and  faithful !  of  honor  and  chivalry ;  and  the  manners 
i>  their  wives,  who  were  serious  and  re-  of  society  by  gallanti-y  to  women.  Light 
pected.  They  had  no  love  songs,  for  and  gay  in  disposition,  they  sought 
)ye  with  them  was  not  an  amusement  amusement  in  their  lives  and  in  litera- 
nd  a  pleasure,  but  an  engagement  and  ture.  Their  imagination  was  never  great; 
duty.  Everything  was  grave  and  even  but  they  excelled  in  conversation,  in 
;loomy;  they  had  a  profound  poetic  senti-  taste,  in  method,  in  clearness  and  piqu- 
aent ;  but  it  was  one  of  v<^emence  and  ancy  of  style ;  and  these  arts  they  were 
assion ;  they  had  no  art  or  natural  talent  now  to  teach  the  Saxous.§  For  two 
3r  description.  A  race  so  serious,  and  hundred  yeare  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
verse  to  a  sensual  and  expansive  life,  '  try  was  French.  The  ruling  race  even 
rere  quite  prepared  to  espouse  Christian-  strove  to  efface  the  Saxon  tongue ;  but 
ty.  '*  Unlike  the  races  of  the  South,  the  language  of  the  people  prevailed, 
laturally  pagan,  and  preoccupied  with  According  to  M.  Taine,  the  Saxons  were 
he  pleasures  of  Ufe,  they  became  Chris-  .  too  stupid  to  learn  a  foreign  language ; 
ians  by  virtue  of  their  temperament  and  but,  in  truth,  the  conquerors,  overcome 
limate;"  "and  more  than  any  other '  by  numbers,  were  gradually  merged  in 
ace  in  «Europe  tliey  were  akin,  in  the  the  masses  of  then*  subjects.  Terms  of 
implicity  and  energy  of  their  conceptions,  law,  of  science,  and  of  abstract  thought 
0  the  ancient  Hebrew  spirit  "f  i^ut  the  '  were  French ;  but  all  words  in  common 
ew  faith  could  not  enhghten  them ;  and  '  use  continued  Saxon.  This  combination 
mid  their  woods,  their  mud  and  snow,  '  formed  the  modern  English,  in  which  we 
nd  under  then-  inclement  and  gloomy  1  proudly  recognize  the  mastery  of  Saxon 
kyj  they  continued  dull,  ignorant,  fierce,  '  speech.  But  M.  Taine  appears  to  be  ut- 
luttenous,  and  brutal,  until  the  Norman  i  terly  unconscious  that  atler,  as  well  as 
)oDque8t  Such  is  M.  Taine's  cheerful  I  before  the  Conquest  (as  we  had  occasion 
icture  of  the  first  period  of  our  national  to  show  in  our  very  last  Number),  the  es- 


ifltory.     Every  English  reader  will  pro- 


sential  elements  of  the  national  charac- 


oonoe  it  overcharged  and  extravagant :    ter,  laws,  liberties,  and  language,   re- 
•ot  it  favors  his  cherished  theory.     We  '  mained  unaltered. 
rould  add  that,  with  all  this  pretence  to       The  Normans,  while  setting  an  exam- 
thnological  science,  he  has  wholly  over-   pie  of  com'tesy  and  refinement  of  man- 
>oked  the  Celtic  races  of  these  isles,  who  i  ners,  were  ferocious  and  cruel  in  temper 


iffer  as  widely  from  the  German  type  as 
tie  French  irom  the  English. 


and  disorderly  in  their  lives.     Silly  and 
idle  tales  amused  their  leisure  hours;  but 


It  was  the  mission  of  the  Normans —  no  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  their 
r,  in  other  words,  of  the  FrenchJ — to  :  minds.  Meanwhile  their  iron  rule  had 
itroduce  civilization  into  England.  The  !  repi'essed  the  growth  of  Saxon  literature. 
formans — themselves  a  Northern  race  \  But  the  subject  race  were  still  the  bone 
-had,  by  intermixture  with  the  French,  j  and  sinew  *  of  the  country ;  they  were 
oquired  the  quickness  and  cultivation  of  constantly  gaining  ground  upon  their 
lat  lively  people;  and  the  invaders  were  conquerors;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
>ined  by  adventm-ers  from  all  parts  of  tliirteenth  century,  the  two  races,  united, 
Vanoe.  When  they  had  conquered  the  ;  had  grown  into  the  great  and  free  Eng- 
axons,  they  built  churches  and  monaste-  lish  people,  having  a  voice  in  publie  ai- 
168;  founded  schools  and  hbraries,  and  fairs,  and  returning  representatives  to 
oltivated  learning.  They  talked  with  Pai*liament.  Men  who  delighted  in  bai- 
lee and  fluency,  as  we  can  readily  be-  j  lads  of  Robin  Hc^od  and  other  fighting 
eve;  their  poets  and  chroniclers  told  ,  worthies,  were  able  to  maintain  their  own 
lies  of  battles,  embassies,  processions,  |  rights,  by  courage  and  the  strong  right 
ad  the  chase,  in  the  spiiited  and  spright-  '  arm ;  and  they  won  their  freedom,  while 

r  style  peculiar  to  their  race.      Tliey  j 

!      §  **Et  voilk  ce  qne  dob  Fnn^ais  du  onzi^me 

j  n^e  Yoot  pendant  cinq  cent  ans,  h  coups  de 
*  Vol^  i.  pp.  50,  51.  lance,  puis  a  coups  de  b&ton,  puis  h,  coujj^  de  fiSrole, 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  31.  ensdgner  et  montrer  k  leurs  Saxons."    (Vol.  i.  p. 

t  Vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81.  102.) 

Hbw  Smuits— Vol.  11.,  No.  1.  4 
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France  and  other  races  were  stUl  at  the  I  some  of  the  translations  of  Chaucer  and 
mercy  of  absolute  monarch  and  feudal  other  early  poets,  that  his  version  may 
lords.*  The  same  spirit  which  had  with-  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  obscure 
stood  kings  and  nobles,  was  prepared  to  phrases  in  the  original  text  The  foUow- 
strive  against  the  wealth,  pride,  and  cor-  ;  mg  lines  may  be  taken  as  an  examfAe : 
ruptions  of  the  chm*ch.     The  "Vision  of       .    ,      ,  v   v  j   .  i. . 

Ke™  Ploughman,"  written  about  1362,       ^htt"tiSSrS^l^  "h^'Slh  dn^ 
expressed  the  popular  jealousy  of  the       When  that  she  heareth  any  heerdea  tale, 
pomp  and  luxuries  of  the  clergy ;  and,  a       Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stearing, 
few  years  later,  Wiclif  ti-anslated  the  Bi-       ^P^  aftersiker  doeUi  her  voice  ontring ; 
ui«   ^«^  «r»«  ,.^rv»»^»r*  ♦u^  «.o.r  A^«  ♦Uo       Right  SO Cresccidc,  when  that  her  drede Stent 
We,  and  was  prepanng  the  v^ay  for  the       ^„^  ^^^^  herte,  and  told  him  her  entenf 

Keiormation. 

And  now,  the  English  language  being  '      lliese  lines  are  thus  ti-anslated : — 
foraied,  a  great  poet  arose  to  prove  its   ^^  ^^^^  ,^  .^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^„^^ 

nchness.     Chaucei*  was  an  accomplished  Qni  g'arrtte  d'abord,  lorsqn'il  commence  sa  chan- 

gentleman  and  man  of  the  world ;  he  had  son, 

seen  courts  and  camps,  and  lived  in  the  S'il  cntend  la  voix  d'nn  pitre, 

iA)st  poUte  society  of  England  and  the  ^u  qudqne  chose  qni  rcmue  dans  la  haic,5       - 

^     j''^     ^      rT     ^      J.       J     •      J   'x    /!    ^  rtLiB.  rassur^  il  dcploie  sa  voix. 

Continent     His  poetry  derived  its  first  Tout  de  m6me  Ci^ide,  quimd  sa  crtinte  ent 

inspiration  from  Italy ;  but  it  was  other-         ccss^, 


Oayrit  son  coBur,  et  lui  dit  sa  pens^  *    (VoL  i. 
p.  189.) 


wise  thoroughly  English.  His  tempera- 
ment was  as  gay  and  airy  as  the  French; 
but  his  humor  was  of  the  true  English  Again,  we  must  follow  M.  Taine  as  an 
tavor.  With  a  dramatic  conception  of  historian,  fertile  in  theories,  and  most  in- 
characters,  and  a  coarse  Bpuit  of  satire, '  genious  in  the  collocation  of  facts.  We 
he  united  an  impassioned  love  of  nature,  ai©  approaching  what  he  terms  "  the  Pa- 
and  a  vein  of  serious  reflection,  charao-  ganUeyivsLV'i/ualienaissancePaicnne).  For 
teristic  of  the  English  mind.  His  verse  j  geventeen  centuries,  he  says,  an  idea  of 
was  as  rich  and  musical  as  the  half-fash-  ;  the  weakness  and  decay  of  the  human 
ioned  language  of  his  time  would  allow,  race  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
He  has  been  called  tlie  Homer  of  his  men.  Greek  corruption,  Roman  opprea- 
oountry  ;t  and  certainly  he  was  our  first  gion,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
great  poet  i  world  had  given  rise  to  it ;  the  Christian 

With  a  new  language  and  a  great  mas-  reUgion  had  kept  it  alive,  by  warning  ita 
tcr,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  disciples  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  waa 
history  of  Uuiy  English  Uterature ;  and  at  hand ;  the  crumbling  i-uins  of  antiquity 
here  M.  Taine,  laying  aside,  for  awhile, ,  deepened  this  gloomy  sentiment ;  and 
historical  speculation,  assumes  the  office  [  when  men  wore  beginning  to  arouse 
of  critic,  for  which  he  has  raie  aptitude.  ;  themselves  from  the  depression  of  the 
When  not  led  astray  by  delusive  theo- !  dark  ages,  their  spirit  and  hopes  were 
riei  or  national  prejudice,  he  apprehends, ;  crusluKi  by  the  Catholic  Church.  On  this 
at  once,  the  distinctive  traits  ot  a  writei-'s  ;  point  his  observations  are  so  striking  that 
mind;  discerns  his  merits  and  defects  ;  we  must  give  them  entire : 
with  the  nicest  discrimination,  and  as-  ^  j^^  (christian)  religion^  fluid  In  the  first 
signs  hun  his  tiue  place  in  the  common-  ages,  was  now  congealed  into  a  hard  crystal, 
wealth  of  letters ;  and  his  critical  talents  and  the  gross  contact  oi'  barbarians  liad  do- 
become  more  conspicious  as  he  advances  !  posited  u^hmi  its  surface  a  layer  of  idolatry : 
to  times  and  writers  more  congenial  to  !  theocmcy  and  the  Inquisition,  the  monopcrfy 
his  taste.     He  has  spared  no  pains  to  '  f  ^  ^^^^«^»''  and  the  proliibiiiou  of  the  Scrip- 

,     ,.  ^  i»     •!•         -4  1  i  tures,  the  worship  of  relics  and  tlie  sale  ot  in* 

make  his  countrymeii  fiimihar  with  our !  ^^j^^^^.^   ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^pp^^^      I^  pl^^  ^^ 

best  wnters,  by  admirable  translations  ot    ciuisiianity,  the  Church ;  hi  place  of  a  ftw 


■elected  passages,  the  originals  appealing 
in  the  notes.}    So  true  and  spirited  are 


•  Vol.  L  pp.  103^160. 


t  Cndk*s  Uift  of  Literature,  rol.  i.  p.  46. 
i  The  English  extracts  will  need  a  careful  re- 
▼inoii  in  a  new  editioo,  as  the  French  primers 


creed,  enforced  orthodoxy;   in  the  place  of 

have  fallen  into  many  inaccuracies,  which  the  aii* 
thor  has  overlooked. 

§  M.  Taino  has  missed  the  sense  of  the  word 
*¥right,*  which  is  not  *quelqne  chose,*  bat 
*quelqu*tm.' 
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moral  ferror,  fixed  customs ;  instead  of  the 
heart  and  stirring  thought,  outward  and  me- 
chanical discipline :  such  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  middle  ages.  Under  this  constraint 
thinking  society  had  ceased  to  think ;  philos- 
ophy had  turned  into  a  manuitl,  and  poetry 
into  dotage ;  and  man,  inert,  kneeling,  deliv- 
ering up  his  conscience  and  his  conduct  into 
the- hands  of  his  priest,  seemed  but  a  panni- 
kin fit  for  reciting  a  catechism,  and  mumbling 
over  his  beads."    (Vol.  i.  p.  260.) 

At  length  a  new  spirit  was  awakened  in 
the  laity.  There  were  discoveries  in 
science  and  the  arts ;  literature  was  i*e- 
vived,  and  religion  transformed.  "It 
seem^  as  if  men  opened  their  eyes  all  at 
once,  and  «atr."  "The  ancient  pagan 
idea  reappeared,  bringing  with  it  the  cul- 
tivation of  beauty  ana  force :  first  in  Ita- 
ly— ^for  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  it  is 
the  most  pagan,  and  the  nearest  to  an- 
cient civilization;  next  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  Flanders,  and  even  in  Ger- 
many, and  lastly  in  England.'*  Under 
the  Tudors  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  a 
taste  for  enjoyment  and  refined  luxuries, 
was  growing  up.  The  nobles  left  their 
gloomy  castles  and  stagnant  moats  for 
elegant  palaces,  half  Grothic,  half  Italian, 
ornamented  with  gardens,  fountains,  and 
and  statues.'  The  feshions  of  dress,  of 
banquets,  and  of  f5tes  became  more  costly 
and  mi^ificent;  masques  were  played 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Court,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  drama.  Every- 
thing appealed  to  the  senses  and  to  na- 
ture. The  study  of  the  classics  was  re- 
vived ;  and  afler  the  dc^eful  legends  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  delightful  to  see  once 
more  the  radiant  Olympus  of  Greece.  The 
literature  of  Italy  was  pagan  in  its  origin, 
its  language,  and  traditioDS ;  and  trom 
this  source  Surrey,  Sidney,  Spencer,  and 
Shakspeare  sought  examples  and  mate- 
rials for  their  poetry.  The  revived  art 
of  Italy  and  her  disciples  was  also  pagan. 
The  lean,  deformed,  and  bleeding  Christ 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  livid  and  ill- 
fiftvored  Virgin,  were  changed  into  noble 
and  graceful  forms.  It  was  now  the 
study  of  artists  to  represent  the  human 
body  to  perfection,  in  its  unveiled  beau- 
ty; and  the  splendid  goddesses  of  an- 
tiquity res^peared  in  their  prinutive  nu- 
dity. Even  the  Madonna  was  but  a  Ve- 
nus dn^>ed.  Art  had  again  become  sen- 
suous, and  idolized  the  body  rather  than 
the  souL 


All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  M. 
Taine  must  allow  us  to  assure  him  that 
it  explains  nothing  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  England.  These  incidents  of  this  in* 
tellectual  revival  in  the  sixteenth  century 
are  truly  and  vividly  told.  But  the  reader ' 
will  hesitate  to  accept  the  inference  that 
its  inspiration  was  pagan.  True  that  po- 
ets and  artists  profited  by  the  glorious 
monuments  of  ancient  genius;  but  at 
both  periods  perfection  was  attained  by 
a  close  study  of  nature ;  and  when  men 
had  outgrown  the  traditional  types  of 
monkish  times,  they  resorted  to  the  no- 
ble models  which  nature  herself  set  be- 
fore them.  Homer  and  Virgil  had  stud- 
ied nature ;  and  so  did  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
and  Shakspeare.  Praxiteles  had  studied 
nature ;  and  so  did  Raphael  and  Titian. 
The  human  mind  and  forms  of  natural 
beauty  are  eternal,  and  the  same  in  an- 
cient Greece,  in  modem  Italy,  and  in 
Eneland.  The  conceptions  of  modem 
genius  often  took  their  shape  and  color- 
ing from  the  examples  of  antiquity,  but 
not  their  inspiration,  which  cam^  direct 
&om  nature.  And,  moreover,  it  was  the 
genius  of  Greece  and  Rome— not  their 
paganism — that  found  students  and  ad- 
inirers.  Their  heathen  fiiith  was  dead, 
and  had  left  no  believers :  their  deities 
had  become  the  pleasing  fiction  of  po- 
ets ;  and,  as  has  been  finely  said  by  an 
Irish  writer  of  genius,  '*  Religious  ideas 
die  like  the  sun ;  their  last  rays,  posess- 
ing  little  heat,  are  expended  in  creating 
beauty."* 

Even  M.  Taine,  when  he  has  con- 
cluded his  amusing  but  fanciful  chapter, 
proceeds  to  sav  that  **  paganism  trans- 
planted into  other  races  and  climates  re- 
ceives fix)m  each  race  and  each  climate 
distinct  traits  and  an  individual  charac- 
ter. It  becomes  English  in  England: 
the  English  revival  is  the  revival  of  the 
Saxon  genius,  "t  In  other  words,  this 
revival  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  "  renais- 
sance "  which  took  place  in  the  arts  and 
literature  of  the  Catholic  nations— of  It- 
aly and  of  France :  for  this  very  Saxon 
genius,  as  he  had  already  shown,  had 
been,  in  early  times^  opposed  to  pagan 
worship,  and  ripe  for  the  spiritual  faith 
of  Christ ;  it  had  lately  purined  that  faith 


*  Lecky's  History  of  Rationalimn,  vol.  i,  p.  286. 
t  Vol.  i,  p.  277. 
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from  eveiy  taint  of  paganism  derived 
from  Rome  ;  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe 
in  the  pagan  inspiration  of  modern  Eng- 
lish litei-ature.  It  is  a  pleasant  conceit, 
in  which  M.  Taine  has  mistaken  inci- 
dents for  causes,  and  suffered  an  attrac- 
tive theory  to  obscure  the  truth. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  the  stoiy  of 
this  literary  revival.  The  Earl  of  Suney 
has  been  called  the  English  Petrarch. 
Familiar  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ari- 
osto,  he  refined  the  rude  verse  of  his  own 
time  with  the  graces  of  Italian  poeti-y. 
His  mind  was  even  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  Petrarch's ;  but  his  spirit  and 
sentiments  were  not  the  less  English. 
This  diflFerence  is  well  illusti*ated  by  M. 
Taine  in  the  sentimental  absti*action  of 
Petrarch's  Laura,  and  Surrey's  devotion 
to  his  own  wife.  **  The  poetic  dream  of 
Petrarch  became  in  Surrey  the  exact  pic- 
ture of  profound  and  pertect  conjugal  af- 
fection, such  as  it  still  exists  in  England, 
and  such  as  all  the  poets,  from  the  author 
of  the  *  Nut-Brown  Maid '  to  Dickens,  ; 
have  never  failed  to  represent  it."*  Sur- 
rey's elegance  and  taste  rendered  great 
services  to  English  poetiy :  but  he  wants 
the  lire  imd  passion  of  poetic  genius. 
M.  Taine,  with  his  usual  discernment, 
observes  that  "  in  his  sonnets  he  thinks 
less  often  of  loving  well  than  of  writing 

weU."  j 

We  are  next  introduced  to  Sir  Philip  i 
Sidney,  as  the  first  of  a  host  of  Eliza-  ' 
bethan  poets,  who,  says  the  author,  be 
ing  of  a  German  race,  were  not  resti-ained, 
like  the  Latin  races,  by  a  taste  for  har- 
monious forms,  but  prefeiTed  a  forcible 
impression  to  a  beautiiul  expression.  He 
sees  in  Sidney's  poetry  "charming  im- 
aginations— pagan  and  chivalrous — in 
which  Petrarch  and  Plato  seem  to  have 
left  their  memory."  In  every  natural 
beauty  of  the  poets  of  tliis  age  he  dis- 
covers the  prevailing  paganism;  but 
happily  "  spiritual  instincts  are  already 
piercing  through  it,  and  making  Platon- 
ists  pre])aratory  to  making  Clu'istians."t 
If  the  pagan  theory  can  be  impressed 
upon  us  by  repetition,  it  will  be  no  fault 
of  M.  Taine  that  w^^  are  not  converts : 
yet  is  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
after  the  Keformation  our  best  English 


•  Vol.  i,  pp.  277-285. 
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writers  were  no  nearer  to  Christianity 
than  Plato.  If  it  were  possible  for  M. 
Taine  to  lay  his  theories  on  one  side,  we 
should  accept  him  with  pleasure  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  discriminating 
critics  who  have  studied  the  literature  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  In  his  chaptera  on 
Sidney  and  Spencer  he  rises  to  a  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  the  magical  charm  of 
these  poets  has  never  been  more  fiuth- 
fully  rendered  in  a  foreign  language. 

Spencer  was  the  greatest  poet  of  this 
age,  and  above  all  poets  who  had  yet 
flourished  in  England.  The  richness  of 
his  imagination,  his  poetic  spirit — ^at  once 
gentle  and  impassioned — his  deep  senBe 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  in  the 
human  mind,  the  melody  of  his  verse, 
and  the  grace  and  vigor  of  his  language, 
combined  to  place  him  beyond  all  nvalry. 
Allegory  was  the  fashion  of  hb  time, 
and  M.  Taine  compares  him  to  Rubens, 
whose  allegory  swells  beyond' all  rules, 
and  withdraws  fancy  from  all  law,  ex- 
cept that  of  form  and  color.  In  a  poet 
so  devoted  to  natuml  beauty,  and  so  fa- 
miliar with  classical  and  Italian  models, 
he  readily  discovers  another  example  of 
the  pagan  type  in  a  Christian  i*ace,  and 
the  worship  of  form  in  a  Northern  ima- 
gination, j:  It  would  have  been  at  vari- 
ance with  this* theory  to  believe  that  an 
English  temperament,  without  pagan  in- 
spiration, could  be  instinct  with  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  nature ;  yet  as  a  c.  itic  he 
can  not  fail  to  observe  that  English  poets, 
above  all  others,  dwell  upon  the  beauties 
of  natural  scenery.  This  sentiment  we 
hold  to  be  indigenous :  it  breathes  through 
our  poetry ;  it  thrills  in  the  hearts  of  all 
cultivated  Englishmen;  it  is  a  strong 
natural  impulse  of  our  race,  and  not  a 
borrowed  fancy.  It  surpasses  the  mod- 
els which  we  are  said  to  have  followed, 
in  freshness,  simplicity,  and  truth. 

The  school  of  Elizabethan  poets  passed 
away  suddenly,  like  the  schools  of  paint* 
ing  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  feebler  race — ^by  Carew, 
Suckling,  and  Herrick — in  whom,  says 
M.  Taine,  "the  pretty  replaced  the  beau- 
tiful " — by  Quarles,  Herbert,  Babington, 
Donne,  and  Abraham  Cowley.  Poetry 
was  dying  out ;  but  the  intellect  of  this  * 
age  of  revival  was  not  confined  to  poetry 
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and  song.  It  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  a 
nation  that  its  whole  mind  is  expressed 
in  that  simple  form.  But  the  mind  of 
£ngland  was  now  expanding  in  litera- 
ture and  learning,  in  science  and  the  arts, 
in  industry,  in  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious enlightenment  The  language  was 
ripening,  and  growing  in  richness,  force, 
and  amplitude.  The  religious  regenera- 
tion of  the  people  was  the  main  cause 
and  most  striking  incident  of  this  revi- 
val :  but  its  consideration  is  postponed  to 
a  much  later  portion  of  M.  Taine's  his- 
tory. Nor,  according  to  his.  scheme, 
could  this  have  been  otherwise;  for  it 
would  have  tried  even  his  ingenuity  to 
place  in  the  foreground  of  his  spirited 
sketch  of  a  "  pagan  "  revival,  the  great 
religious  movement  which  filled  the  minds 
of  men,  above  all  other  thoughts,  and 
was  essentially  antagonistic  to  the  spirit 
of  paganism.  But  we  will  follow,  as  he 
leads,  to  the  prose  writers  of  the  period. 

To  criticise  and  illustrate  prose  is  far 
less  attractive  than  the  more  picturesque 
treatment  of  which  poetry  naturally  ad- 
raits  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  forgive  M. 
Taine  for  passing  over,  in  a  couple  of 
pages,  the  prose  writers  of  a  century. 
We  think  that,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  his  accustomed  animation,  he 
might  have  done  more  ample  justice,  to 
these  worthies,  while  he  consulted  the 
due  proportion  of  his  own  work.  He 
dismisses  them  as  a  body  with  a  few  con- 
temptuous remarks.  *'They  have  not 
the  spirit  of  analysis,  ^hich  is  the  art  of 
following,  step  by  step,  the  natural  order 
of  ideas,  nor  the  spirit  of  conversation, 
which  is  the  talent  of  never  wearying  or 
shocking  others.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  tiresome  pedants,  never  maintaining 
the  proper  level  of  prose,"  "  but  rising 
above  it  by  their  poetic  genius,  and  fall- 
ing below  it  by  the  heaviness  of  their 
education  and  the  coarseness  of  their 
manners."*  He  condescends,  however, 
to  single  out  three  writers  from  this 
crowd — Robert  Burton,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  Francis  Bacon. 

He  is  attracted  by  the  learning,  imagi- 
nation, and  quaint  humor  of  the  eccen- 
tric author  of  "The  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly," who  reminds  him  of  his  own 
countryman  Rabelais.     In  the  inventive 

•  Vol.  i,  pp.  870-888. 


philosophy  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he 
perceives  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  con- 
ceiving and  anticipating  the  discoveries 
of  science.  But  of  all  the  thinkers  of 
this  age,  Francis  Bacon  was  the  deepest 
and  most  comprehensive,  and  his  style 
was  not  less  excellent  than  his  wisdom. 
It  was  his  special  art  to  enforce  scientific 
truths  by  imagery  and  illustration,  or,  as 
M.  Taine  most  happily  expresses  it,  "by 
symbols,  not  by  analysis."  "  Hence  a 
style  of  admirable  richness,  gravity,  and 
force,  sometimes  solemn  and  symmetri- 
cal, sometimes  close  and  incisive— always 
studied  and  colored."  "There  is  noth- 
ing in  English  prose  superior  to  this  dic- 
tion." And  again  :  "  There  is  no  proof, 
no  effort  to  convince ;  he  affirms,  and 
that  is  all ;  he  has  thought  after  the  man- 
ner of  artists  and  poets,  he  speaks  after 
the  &shion  of  prophets  and  divines." 
"  In  fine,  his  process  of  thought  was  that 
of  creators — not  argument,  but  intui- 
tion." All  Bacon's  philosophy  took  a 
practical  direction  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. With  him  the  object  of  science 
was  the  production  of  useful  arts.  And 
by  inverting  the  synthetic  reasoning  of 
the  ancients,  and  introducing  inductive 
philosbphy,  he  laid  the  true  foundations 
of  scientific  discovery.  It  may  be  true, 
as  M.  Taine  observes,  that  while  he 
taught  others  to  discover  natural  laws, 
he  discovered  none  himself;  but  his  own 
discovery  was  great  enough  for  a  single 
mind,  and  he  might  well  leave  its  prac- 
tical application  to  other  men,  according 
to  their  special  gifts  and  opportunities. 

As  a  review  of  the  entire  mind  and 
writings  of  Lord  Bacon  M.  Taine's  sketch 
is  imperfect ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  ap- 
preciates his  genius  not  unfairly.  He  is 
not  prepared,  however,  to  allow  Lord 
Bacon  the  credit  of  his  own  rare  endow- 
ments. Such  an  admission  would  be  at 
variance  with  his  theory.  No,  Lord  Ba- 
con is  merely  an  example  of  the  force  of 
surrounding  cif'cumstances,  or  "miVtwi." 
"  Man  thinks  he  is  doing  everything  by 
the  force  of  his  own  thought;  and  he 
does  nothing  but  with  the  concurrence  • 
of  surrounding  thoughts;  he  imagines 
he  is  following  the  small  voice  which 
speaks  within  himself,  and  he  only  hears 
it  because  it  is  spoken  by  a  thousand 
loud  and  imperious  voices,  which,  pro-* 
ceeding  from  far  and  near,  vibrate  in 
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nnison  with  it,"  and  so  it  was  with  Lord 
Bacon.  He  was  a  philosopher,  not  by 
the  force  of  genius,  but  because  mankind 
had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  decline  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  approaching 
end  of  the  world.  "  To  be  developed, 
an  idea  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
civilization  that  surrounds  it;"  and  yet, 
as  if  to  contradict  this  very  theoiy,  he 
remarks  that  "  the  last  representatives  of 
ancient  science,  like  the  first  representa- 
tives of  modern  science,  were  exiled,  im- 
prisoned, assassinated,  or  burned  ;"•  or, 
m  other  words,  thought  and  discovered 
in  defiance  of  the  opinions  and  voices  of 
their  contemporaries.  No  one  will  be 
disposed  to  ignore  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances  upon  the  minds 
of  men ;  but  we  can  not  allow  it  a  crea- 
tive power.  It  communicates  an  impulse 
and  direction  to  the  general  current  of 
thought,  at  particular  periods ;  but  above 
and  beyond  it,  will  soar  the  genius  and 
virtue  of  lofly  souls ;  and  these  are  the 
special  gifts  of  God. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  prose 
writer  of  this  period,  M.  Taine  enters 
upon  the  subject  dearest  to  French  taste 
— the  theatre.  Here  he  revels  and  lux- 
uriates far  into  his  second  volume.  He 
indulges  a  twofold  pleasure ;  as  a  cuitic, 
he  is  full  of  relish  for  his  work ;  as  a 
historian,  he  is  able  to  expose  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  English  stage  and  the  rude 
manners  of  the  people.  The  stage  is  the 
veiy  miiTor  of  the  times ;  and  be  holds 
it  before  us  with  an  air  of  exulting 
mockery.  And  fii-st  we  are  introduced 
to  the  pit  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  is 
open  to  the  watry  sky  of  London,  and 
is  made  no  better  than  a  pig*s  sty  by  the 
brutal  crowd  who  throng  it  With  such 
spectators  what  need  of  high  dramatic 
ait,  of  scenery,  of  the  proprieties  of 
time  or  place  1  They  ai-e  willing  to  see 
Africa  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  Asia  on 
the  other,  and  many  secondary  states  in 
the  middle;  the  imagination  of  the  public 
was  the  only  stage  machinist  They 
were  ready  to  feel  all,  as  the  poet  was  to 
dare  all :  and  this  was  due  to  the  free 
and  complete  expansion  of  nature  at  this 
period.  The  people  were  uncivilized 
beings — full  of  animal  life  and  spirits  ; 
the  nobles  were  coarse,  violent,  and  sen- 
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sual;  and  society,  having  just  thrown 
off  the  ti'amraels  of  the  old  faith,  had  not 
yet  come  ftilly  under  the  moral  restraints 
of  Protestantism.  It  was  awakened,  by 
the  stiring  spirit  of  the  time,  to  a  longing 
after  happiness  and  a  boundless  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  like  a  youth  when  he  first 
finds  himself  a  man.  An  audience  so 
constituted  was  prepai'ed  for  whatever 
fare  the  dramatist  provided;  they  were 
not  shocked  at  scenes  of  blood,  nor 
oflTended  by  the  coarsest  .humor ;  they 
were  not  above  the  silliest  bu'CTooner}' ; 
but  they  were  also  susceptible  to  gentler 
sentiments  and  higher  emotions. 

All  this  was  natural  to  any  half-civU- 
ized  society ;  but  it  seems  that  there 
were  also  passions,  peculiarly  English, 
which  the  dramatists  sought  to  gratify. 
The  'English,  we  are  reminded,  were  a 
fierce  race,  accustomed  to  war,  and  fa- 
miliar with  public  executions,  living  in  an 
execrable  climate,  grossly  fed  on  beef  and 
beer,  and  consequently  savage,  gloomy, 
and  desponding.  ^^  A  dark  and  threat- 
ening mist  covers  their  spirit  like  their 
sky ;"  and  hence  the  stage  was  filled 
with  massacres,  punishments,  and  crimes. 
The  temperament  of  Latin  races,  living 
under  brighter  skies,  led  to  representations 
of  beauty  and  happiness ;  but  here  the 
character  of  the  people  encouraged  scenes 
of  fierce  energy,  agony,  and  death. t 
This  flattering  portrait  of  Englishmen 
favors  a  theory,  but  is  it  truet  We 
would  ask  M.  Taine  to  point  out  in  Eng- 
lish history  any  examples  of  blood-thirst- 
iness to  be  coinpa]*ed  with  the  foul  mur- 
ders perpetrated  by  princes  of  Southern 
race, — the  D'Estes,  Borgias,  andMediois. 
He  has  drawn  a  frightful  picture  of 
English  history  and  'English  society  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  and  he  infers 
that  the  passions  of  the  English  drama 
were  but  the  echo  of  the  fierce  and  san- 
guinaiT  contentions  out  of  doors.  But 
M.  Tame  entirely  confounds  the  spirit  of 
the  counti'v  with  the  spu*it  of  the  age. 
No  doubt  blood  was  shed  like  water  by 
the  Tudors ;  but  was  the  House  of  Yalois^ 
was  the  gay  and  brilliant  Court  of  Tour- 
aine,  less  sui)ei*8titious  and  less  craelt 
Was  the  House  of  Guise  a  model  of  the 
gaiety  and  simplicity  of  the  Latin  raoes  t 
Did  not  every  enormity  culminate  under 
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the  influence  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  and 
Charles  IX.  t  It  is  nonsense  to  attiibute 
to  influence  of  climate  and  race  effects 
which  took  their  origin  in  the  manners 
and  passions  of  the  age ;  and  if  a  com- 
parison were  drawn  between  England 
and  France  by  the  light  of  their  history, 
the  heaviest  burden  of  acts  of  ferocity 
and  violence  would  not  lie  at  our  door. 
Has  M.  Taine  forgotten  that  barely  sev- 
enty years  have  elapsed  since  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Abbaye  and  the  holocausts 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  t  What  tragedy 
ever  reached  the  intensity  of  the  French 
Revolution  t  And  as  to  coarseness,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Elizabethan  literature  to  be  compared 
with  the  obscenity  of  Voltaire  in  several 
of  his  most  popular  writings. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  drama:  M. 
Taine  has  described  the  audience — and 
who  were  the  dramatists!  Unable  to 
earn  theii*  bread  as  writers,  they  were 
forced  to  become  managers  and  actors, 
and  led  the  life  of  comedians  and  ai'tists 
— ^reckless  and  dissolute,  spent  with 
abandoned  women  and  wild  young  men, 
and  closing  in  exhaustion,  indigence,  and 
death.  Such  being  the  instructors  of  the 
play-going  public,  what  could  be  expect- 
ed but  a  depraved  drama  t 

We  can  not  follow  M.  Taine  through 
his  survey  of  the  minor  dramatists — 
Peele,  Greene,  Marlow,  Ford,  Massinger, 
Beaumount  and  Fletcher — ^from  whose 
playA  he  culls  examples  of  coarseness, 
and  illustrations  of  the  houle-dogae  char- 
acter of  the  English,  while  he  has  over- 
looked many  beauties  which  English 
editors  and  critics  have  heartily  com- 
mended. But,  after  all  his  contemptuous 
reflections  upon  the  character  of  these 
authors,  and  the  taste  of  their  audience, 
he  has  scai'cely  proved  his  case  against 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  was  little 
unity,  proportion,  or  fitness  of  things  in 
their  plots,  and  that  they  were  not  over- 
nice  in  their  language ;  we  should  not 
hold  them  up  as  examples  worthy  of  im- 
itation or  study;  but  there  is  a  poetic 
fire  and  grandeur  in  their  conception  of 
character  and  expression  of  passion,  of 
which  M.  Taine  has  formed  a  very  im- 
perfect notion. 

We  must  now  hasten  on  to  the  greater 
dramatists — Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare. 
Ben  Jonson  was,  according  to  M.  Taine, 


the  true  type  of  an  Englishman,  having 
a  heavy  ungracious  gait  and  "  mountain 
belly,"  and  being  proud,  combative,  mo- 
rose, and  subject  to  fits  of  spleen.  Such 
was  he  by  nature ;  but,  being  a  scholar 
well  versed  in  classical  literature,  he 
learned  to  antmge  his  thoughts  as  well 
as  if  he  had  been  of  Latin  race.  It  is 
consolatory  to  find  that  an  Englishman 
may  sometimes  hope  to  become  logical, 
by  constant  study  of  Latin  or  French 
models;  but  alas!  poor  Jonson  sacrificed 
his  dramatic  genius  to  his  uncongenial 
logic.  He  observed  unity  of  time  and 
place,  indeed ;  but  he  was  too  methodi- 
cal, and  kept. too  constantly  in  view  the 
design  and  moral  of  his  plot, — repre- 
senting abstract  virtues  and  vices  rather 
than  actual  men  and  women.  The  mor- 
alist and  logician  prevailed  over  the  dra* 
matist.  But  for  those  too  accomplished 
Latins,  he  would  have  ^viitten  better 
plays.  And  after  all  this  sacrifice  to 
method  and  symmetry,  it  appears  that 
he  was  not  a  philosoi)her  like  Moliere, 
wbo  pursued  similar  principles  of  di*amatio 
composition.  Nothing,  however,  could 
obscure  the  natural  force  of  his  imagina- 
tion, his  humor,  his  vigorous  satire,  his 
erudition,  or  the  power  of  his  racy  Eng- 
lish speech.  He  was  a  great  poet  and  dra- 
matist, and  second  to  Shakspeare  alone.* 
We  are  naturally  curious  to  learn  M. 
Taine's  view  of  the  greatest  of  English 
poets ;  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
Shakspeare  is  characteristia  The  poet  s  o 
so  great  that  he  can  only  be  understood 
by  the  aid  of  science — which,  with  our 
author,  signifies  a  theory.  Now  what 
theories  will  help  us  to  understand  Shak- 
speare I  If  they  can  be  found,  we  shall 
be  only  too  ready  to  embrace  them. 
They  ai-e  at  hand.  "Wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge are  in  man  nothing  but  effects  and 
accidents;"  "man  being  foolish,  as  his 
body  is  sick,  by  nature."  "Without 
any  distinct  and  free  power  of  his  own, 
he  is  a  creature  of  a  series. of  impulsions 
and  imaginations."  Nothing  of  the  kind ! 
Man  is  born  with  every  capacity  of  mind 
and  body — undeveloped,  indeed,  but  ripe 
for  natural  development.  Some  are  born 
idiots,  and  some  weakly  and  infirm ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  happily 
born  with  fair  natm-al  powers  of  mind  and 

»  VoL  u.  pp.  1-63. 
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body — mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  Some, 
however,  are  cleverer  and  stronger  than 
othei's ;  some  exhibit  early  signs  of  ge- 
nius, or  readily  acquire  wisdom  and 
learning,  while  others,  under  the  like  con- 
ditions of  life  and  circumstances,  are  mark- 
ed by  a  lower  intelligence.  Nature  cre- 
ates, and  circumstances  shape  and  modify 
her  work ;  but  again  we  must  "protest 
against  assigning  any  creative  force  to 
circumstance  and  accident.  And  it  seems 
strange  that  an  author  who  dwells  so 
much  on  the  influence  of  race,  should 
take  pains  to  deny  natural  gifts  to  indi- 
vidual men.  In  both  crises  the  same 
principle  is  at  work ;  nations  inherit  the 
general  characteristics  of  theh*  'race ;  in- 
dividual men  inherit  particular  gifts  and 
aptitudes  from  their  parents.  In  both 
cases  alike,  God  creates,  through  the 
agency  of  natural  causes,  distinctive  dif- 
ferences of  mind  and  character. 

But  even  admitting  M.  Taine's  propo- 
sitions— which  he  maintains  with  a  train 
of  reasoning  more  tedious  than  is  his 
wont — how  do  they  afford  any  key  to 
Shaksj)care?  So  far  as  we  am  under- 
stand him,  it  is  bcciiuse  Shakspeare  un- 
derstood human  nature  in  the  same  fash- 
ion as  M.  Taine  liimself,  knew  how  weak 
and  foolish  a  being  was  man,  and  saw 
under  the  semblance  of  good  sense  his 
lower  bnite  instincts.  Yet,  after  all  his 
philosophizing,  he  tells  us  that  Shakspeaie 
had  an  exti'aordinaiy  imtincty  by  which 
he  read  the  very  souls  of  men,  and  a 
**  complete  imagination."  And  this  is 
j)reci8ely  what  all  mankind  have  long 
since  acknowledged,  A^nthout  any  theory 
at  all.  Shakspeare  knew  men  as  he 
found  them,  a  niixtui'e  of  good  and  evil, 
wisdom  and  folly ;  and  M.  Taine's  false 
and  mischievous  theory  throws  no  farther 
light  upon  the  matter.  Nay,  the  exam- 
ple proves  the  woithlessness  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  for  after  a  long  parade  of  secon- 
dary causes  to  account  for  Shakspeare  s 
intuitive  genius,  he  is  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  the  innate  imagination  of  the 
])oet — a  point  whence  less  theoretical  in- 
tellects had  already  started — and  tells  us 
that  with  him  '*ail  came  from  within, 
from  his  soul  and  genius ;  outward  cir- 
cumstances contributed  but  slightly  to 
modify  them."* 


•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  63-72. 


Shakspeare  owed  little  to  education, 
lie  was  not  spoiled  like  Ben  Jonson 
by  too  much  learning.  Removed  from 
school  at  fourteen,  when  he  knew  "  little 
Latin  and  no  Greek,"  he  married  before 
he  was  nineteen,  led  a  wild  life,  and  com- 
menced life  as  one  of  the  lowest  myrmi- 
dons of  the  stage.  Hence  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  actor ;  but  acting  was  not 
his  forte^  as  his  best  part  is  sxdd  to  have 
been  the  Ghost  in  his  own  play  of  "  Ham- 
let." But  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
poet,  dramatist,  stage  manager,  and  part 
proprietor  of  the  Blackfiiars  and  Globe 
theatres.  Such  were  the  labors  and  as- 
sociations in  the  midst  of  which  Shak- 
speare wrote.  If  not  conducive  to  a  high 
range  of  poetic  thought,  they  may,  at 
least,  have  improved  his  dramatic  skill, 
and  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  character. 

He  had  a  systematic  genius,  and  could 
transfonn  himself  into  every  character  he 
conceived ;  he  had  no  occasion  to  learn, 
but  had  an  intuitive  insight  into  nature, 
and  a  divination  of  all  motives,  senti- 
mentjai,  and  emotions.  In  his  general 
estimate  of  Shakspeare  M.  Taine  agrees, 
with  other  critics.  We  can  not  follow 
him  through  his  review  of  the  great  poet^s 
works ;  but  must  pause  over  some  of  his 
remarks.  He  notices  that  Shakspeare^s 
imagination  is  excessive ;  ^'  he  spreads 
metaphors  with'  profusion  over  all  he 
writes,  until  he  obscures  Ids  meaning  by 
imagery.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ca- 
price of  his  ^nll,  but  the  form  of  his 
thought."  So  far  the  justice  of  the  crit- 
icism may  not  be  disputed ;  but  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  The  style  of  Shakspeare 
is  a  compound  of  forced  expressions.  No 
man  has  submitted  words  to  a  like  tor- 
ture, .  .  >  it  seems  as  if  he  never 
wrote  a  word  without  a  scream.f  .  .  . 
Hence  a  style  composed  of  whims,  of 
rash  figures  inten-upted  every  instant  by 
figures  still  more  rash,  ideas  scarcely  in- 
dicate<i,  finished  by  others  remote  by  % 
hundred  leagues,  no  connection  visible, 
an  air  of  incoherence."  But  to  make 
amends  for  these  strictures  upon  the 
poet's  style,  he  adds,  *^  Shakspeare  sets 


t  '*Contrastes  henrtds,  cxag^rations  furieiUM* 
apostrophes,  exclamations,  tout  le  delire  de  Todak 
renverscment,  d'id^s,  accumulation  damages, 
rhorriblc  et  le  divin  assembles  dans  la  mdme  ligne, 
il  semblc  qull  n  ecrive  jamais  one  parole 
crier."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  96). 
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aside  propriety  and  clearness,  and  attains  '  and  as  they  played  before  him,  he  drew 
life"     English  readers,  while  accepting  ,  them  to  the  life. 

an  acute  French  critic's  praises  of  Shak-  j  M.  Taine  has  naturally  devoted  pecu- 
speare's  imagination,  will  not  subscribe  to  liar  care  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare ;  but 
lus  censures  upon  the  peculiar  language  the  chapters  he  has  filled  with  his  re- 
in which  it  is  clothed,  which,  if  without  mai-ks  on  this  subject  are  the  feeblest 
rule  or  method,  is  at  least  unique — part  of  and  most  perverse  poiiion  of  his  woric. 
the  very  soul  of  the  poet,  and  instinct  His  own  countryman,  M.  A.  Mezieres  in 
with  his  genius.  But  we  are  convinced  his  "  Predecessors  "  and  "  Successors  " 
M.  Taine  does  not  understand  the  force  \  of  Shakspeare,  has  given  a  far  more  ac- 
of  the  Shaksperian  diction.  It  is  even  curate  picture  of  English  dramatic  litera- 
more  remarkable  that  he  is  entirely  inca-  '  ture ;  and  the  pages  of  Frederick  Schle- 
pable  of  appreciating  the  wonderful  va-  I  gel  on  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  in  his 
riety  and  depth  of  Shakspeare's  women,  j  "  History  of  Literature  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  163), 
He  describes  them  in  a  few  sentences:  immeasurably  surpass,  in  truth  and  depth, 
"  They  are  charming  children,  who  feel  M.  Taine's  efforts  to  describe  what  he 
to  excess,  and  love  with  folly.     They   appears  not  to  have  understood. 


(Conclnded  in  our  next  nnmber.) 


have  frank  and  easy  manners,  little  fits 
.of  anger,  pretty  words  of  friendship,  co- 
quettish rogueries,  a  playful  volubility 

which  remind  us  of  the  warbling  and  Dubim  university  Magazine. 

gracefulness  of  birds."*  Whatanehtbe  THE  LATEST  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. t 
want  of  msight  and  reflection  m  the  i 

critic!  How  Uttle  can  such  a  wi-iter '  Justin  Maihtr  may  be  said  to  have 
have  formed  any  conception  of  the  char- '  ^een  among  the  first,  if  he  was  not  the 
acters  of  Rosalind  and  Juliet  1  of  Portia  very  first  of  the  travelers  who  have  spent 
and  Desdemonia  t  i  ^^^ir  leisure  time  to  good  purpose  m  the 

M.  Taine  has  made  one  discovery  which  '  Holy  Land.     The  Empress  Helena,  the 
we  believe  to  be  an  entire  misconception,   pronunciation   of  whose  name,   by  the 


He  maintains  that  in  several  of  his  dra- 
matic characters  Shakspeare  portrays 
himself,- — and  is  at  once,  for  example. 


way,  is  fixed  in  the  happily  devised  line : 

**  Sit  meretrix  Hel&na,  at  sancta  appeletur 
Helena,  *» 


Hamlet  and  the  melancholy  Jaques !  In-  was,  a  century  afler  Justin  Martyr,  the 
deed  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (vol.  ii.  p.  first  of  the  long  hne  of  ladies  who  have 
116),  "His  characters  are  aU  of  the  same  visited  Palestine  with  a  good  specified 
femily.  Good  or  bad,  coarse  or  refined, ,  object,  and  whx)  have  succeeded  m  ac- 
clever  or  stupid,  Shakspeare  gives  them  complishmg  it.  The  latest  of  the  travel- 
all  the  same  class  of  mind,  which  is  his  '  ers  who  brings  us  mtelhgence  of  interest 
own."  Can  anything  be  less  true  to  the  .  from  a  place  which  is  the  fountain  of 
multiform  genius  of  Shakspeare  than  this  ,  l^gK  and  hope,  and  truth,  at  which  the 
preposterous  assertion  1  As  well  might  I  world  eagerly  drmks  and  is  never  satis- 
we  suggest  that  the  poet's  character  b  to  '  fied,  now  gives  us  his  experiences  in  two 
be  read  in  the  coarse  humor  of  Falstaff,  |  original  and  clever  volumes,  m  which 
which  savors  of  too  familiar  taverns.  The  ,  there  is  abundance  of  personal  narrative, 
very  reverse  is  the  fact.  He  has  lefk  us  '  artistic  sketches  of  scelVery,  very  much 
a  mirror  which  reflects  every  face,  but '  rare  suggestive  matter,  powerfully  di-awn 
that  of  him  who  holds  it  to  our  gaze. '  characters,  a  philosophy -which  can  not 
Nowhere  can  we  see  Shakspeare  himself,  .  ofifend  even  those  againsj  whom  its  con- 
for  he  portrayed  all  mankind.  Nor  was  elusions  are  drawn,  and,  therewith,  not 
he  an  egotist.  Smaller  poets  may  often  a  supei-fluous  line  m  the  whole  book.  It 
paint  themselves  under  the  disguise  of ,  is  hardly  possible  for  praise  to  go  beyond 
heroes,  but  his  comprehensive  genius  this ;  neither  do  we  go  beyond  the  limits 
borrowed  nothing  from  himself  With  of  our  critical  functions  in  saymg  it.  We 
him  "all  the  worid"  was  "  a  stage,  and  ^^ave  here,  not  only  a  picture  of  the  coun- 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ;"  >  try,  but  its  touching  history  told  within 


**Le  baMl  et  la  gentiUesse  dee  oiseaux." 
(VoL  ii.  p.  198J. 


t  "The  Holy  Land,"  by  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  2 
Tols.     London  :  Chapman  and  HalL 
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that  country's  atmosphere  and  seeming  to 
savor  of  it ;  and  yet,  with  strong  sym- 
pathies for  home,  while  Mr.  Dixon  sits 


of  Gralilee,  he  sees  repeated  the  woods  of 
Lucca,  the  vine  slopes  of  Xeres,  the  hills 
of  Loja,  the  graped  terraces  of  the  Rhine; 


within  his  tent  or  his  khan  and  writes  of  j  and  among  the  softly-rounded  hilla, 
his  wayfaring,  or  discusses  the  many  mo- 1  clothed  to  their  summits  with  yineyBrda, 
mentous  questions  connected  with  the  '  he  is  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  were  at 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  the  Heidelberg  and  Ulm.  The  proud  race 
Holy  Land.  I  of  horsemen  and  spearmen,  whose  cities 

Thoughts  of  home,  and  memories  of .  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  liie  English  of 
home,  and  comparisons  of  men  and  <  antiquity.  After  gazing  on  the  length 
things  and  places  here,  with  men  and  and  breadth  of  the  Wildemesft,  where 
things  and  places  at  home,  seem  to  come  the  Baptist  dwelt  and  the  Messiah  pray- 
upon  all  wayfarers  through  the  havoc '  ed,  which  spreads  from  Jerusalem  and 
and  the  beauty  of  this  ancient  land.  When  Hebron,  and  from  the  hills  of  Jadah  to 
Dr.  Richardson  was  riding  from  Ramla  :  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  tiiinks  of 
to  Jerusalem,  the  features  of  the  coun-  home,  and  says :  ^^  It  is  a  tract  of  coun- 
try, he  says,  brought  strongly  to  his  re-  try  about  the  size  and  shape  of  Sussex.^ 
collection,  the  ride  from  Sanquhar  to  Lead  And,  as  the  figure  of  the  pretentious 
Hills,  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  doctor,  of  Pharisee  rises  before  him,  with  the  broad 
course,  thinks  that  the  hills  of  Judea  have  red  stripe  on  his  mantle,  broader  than 
rather  the  worse  side  of  this  comparison  !  any  stripe  worn  by  the  Pharisee's  fellow- 
In  some  view,  with  a  certain  difference,  it  Jew,  to  distinguish  him  from  Arab  and 
is  the  same  with  Mr.  Dixon.  It  is  natu-  j  Greek,  Mr.  Dixon  looks  homeward  for* 
ral  enough  that  a  sudden  sight  of  the  parallel,  and  we  learn  that  the  Pharisee 
**  dear  domestic  sea  "  should  bring  to  him  made  of  his  ostentatious  red  stripe, 
"  delicious  dream  of  home."  A  traveler  i  "  what  an  Irish  Celt  makes  of  his  green 
from  the  Rhine,  coming  in  sight  of  Ku-  ribbon,  a  pious  and  a  seditious  badge  **— 
lonich,  would  at  least  find  in  it  an  echo  the  Pharisee  claiming  to  excel  all  others 
of  his  own  Kiiln,  another  Roman  built  in  purity  of  faith  and  in  hatred  to  the 
"  Colpnia,"  on  the  distant  river.  When  Romans  who  were  masters  in  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Dixon  was  on  the  same  road  as  Dr.  But,  it  is  not  only  in  places  and  dasfiee 
Richardson,  his  comparison  of  the  scene-  that  Mr.  Dixon  is  constantly  reminded 
ry  was  not  made  with  Scotland\  "  Tlfe  '  of  home,  but  in  individuals.  When  de- 
tropical  vegetation  of  the  plain,"  he  says,  scribing,  most  pleasantly  and  powerfully, 
as  he  ascends,  ^<  near  Ramla  and  Modin,  '  that  sect  of  the  Essenes  who  carried  their 
has  given  place  to  a  flora  more  homely  observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  limits  even 
and  familiar  in  our  eyes ;  a  flora  in  which  beyond  those  he  has  narrated,  Mr.  Dixon 
the  holm-oak,  arbutus,  thorn  and  holly,  '  remarks,  "  Herod  the  Great  had  given 
sweep  you  back,  in  fancy,  to  the  moun-  his  favor  to  those  harmless  breeders  of 
tains  of  Killamey  and  South  Wales."  |  bees  and  birds,  and  Menarhem,  one  of 
Even  when  speaking  of  the  marauding  their  chiefs,  had  exercised  a  merciful  in- 
tribes  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  the  author  fluence  in  the  tyi-ant's  court."  A  reader, 
compares  them  with  old  tribes  in  the  old  with  a  good  memory,  will  perhaps  smile, 
native  home,  ^^very  year,"  he  writes,  I  not  unapprovingly,  at  Mr.  Dixon's  oom- 
"  the  harvests  of  Sharon,  Shefelah,  Es-  «'«"♦  ^"  ^'«  ^^*^  ^'^-^^  "  m^»ioi.v»^»«  «nM 
draelon,  tempt  these  marauders  from  be- 
yond JTordan,  just  as  the  harvests  of  Kent 

and  Mercia  used  to  bait  the  Saxon  vi-  j  that  the  ti*aveler*s  heart  or  memory  seeks 
kings  and  the  Danish  jarls."  Above  ;  illustrations  from  home.  Nothing  could 
white-walled  and  towered  Acre,  stands  be  more  natural  than  to  connect  Qolgo- 
the  bold  headland  of  CApe  Blanco,  in  |  tha  with  Tyburn ;  nothing  more  graphic 
which  Mr.  Dixon  sees  a  '*  Syrian  imita-  |  than  the  description  which  warrants  the 
tion  of  Dover  Cliff."  Elsewhere,  he  rides  simile.  On  the  mound,  called  by  in- 
over  a  soil  which  reminds  him  of  that  of  a  j  terpretation,  Skull  Place,  "  thieves, 
Suffolk  field.  If  not  of  England,  it  is  of  Eu- 1  assassins,  pirates,  heretics,  traitors, 
ropean  scenes  through  which  he  has  travel-  teachers  of  falsehood — ^men  the  most 
ed  that  he  is  reminded.  In  the  province  ,  odious  in  Jewish  eyes,  were  put  to  a 


ment  on  his  own  text.   "  Menarhem 
a  Jewish  William  Penn."  But  it  is  rath- 
er in  reference  to  places  than  personages 
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shamed  and  cruel  death,  beinf^  nailed  Shechem  and  Moriah  became  hot  as 
by  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  wooden  cross,  those  between  Rome  and  London  after 
and  left  in  the  burning  sun  to  die."  It  the  bull  of  Paul  the  Third  and  the  con- 
is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  to  another  solidation  of  the  English  Chui'ch."  Mr. 
localitj  which  Mr.  Dixon  compares  with  Dixon  even  thinks  that  a  history  of  the 
one  at  hbme.     The  former  is  the  rose   religious  antagonism  between  Rome  and 

farden  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  in  which  London  in  tiie  darkest  periods  would 
gs  might  be  sold  untolled,  and  which,  reflect  much  of  that  between  Zion  and 
our  author  (after  stating  that  Jewish  Shechem.  "  Like  the  anathema  launched 
gardens  were  never  connected  witb  against  England,  from  the  steps  of  St. 
the  houses  of  the  proprietors,  but  were  Peter's,  a  public  curse  was  thundered 
beyond  the  walls)  conjectures  to  have  been  against  Gorizim  from  the  Temple  stmrs." 
**  probably  a  sook  or  market  in  Jerusa-  The  same  spirit  influences  him  when 
lem,  like  Covent  Garden  in  London."  dealing  with  nature  alone,  and  not  with 
The  space  occupied  by  the  Temple  platr  man,  by  whose  passions  the  beauty  of 
form,  the  Haram  es  Sherey,  or  sacred  that  nature  has  been  outi*aged.  His  de- 
enclosure,  is  clearly  represente'd  to  an  scription  of  the  Sea  of  Genesareth  is  a 
English  readei^s  comprehension  in  the  true  and  masterly  picture  executed  in 
words — "  The  Haram  is  about  the  size  of ,  word  painting.  Under  his  hand  the 
•St.  Jameses  Park,  within  the  rails."  i  beautiftil  lake,  the  canopy  of  cloud  and 
Again,  would  you  grasp  at  once  the  dis-  '  sky,  the  light  in  which  it  lived,  the 
tance  between  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth,  i  shade  in  which  it  lay,  the  life  that  was 
it  is  as  a  bird  would  fly,  "  about  sixty-  on  its  waters,  the  other  life  that  was  on 
four  miles,  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  its  shores,  the  glorious  hOls,  the  majestic 
from  Oxford  to  London."  But,  "  by  the  rocks,  the  busy  towns,  the  nestling  ham- 
eamel  paths,  and  now  there  are  no  oth-  lets,  brings  the  old  scene  into  new  life, 
er,  it  is  eighty  miles."  I  and  Mr.   Dixon  gives  the  last  touch  to 

In  tracmg  how  the  lawful  traffic  in  his  picture,  by  saying :  "  On  the  Gali- 
doves,  sheep,  and  sacred  shekels,  crept  lean  bank  the  bright  little  towns  and 
from  the  external  market-place  into  the  !  villages  crowded  upon  each  other,  as  in 
very  courts  of  the  Temple,  whence  the  our  own  day  villas  and  hamlets  sparkle 
dealers  and  money-changers  were  driven  around  the  shores  of  Como  and  Ge- 
by  Jesus,  Mr.  Dixon  remarks  that  *'  a   n*eva." 

thing  for  sale  runs  after  the  buyer ;"  and  Here  Antipas  Herod  erected  that  gor- 
he  finds  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  geous  city  of  Tiberias,  which  gave  a  new 
encroachment  on  what  is  sacred  by  what  i  name  to  the  lake  or  sea.  On  the  beach 
is  secular,  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Grenesareth,  at  Capernaum,  St  John, 
of  St.  Paul's,  where  the  traffic  crept  from  '  when  a  child,  may  have  played  with  his 
the  church-yard,  which  was  a  market-  father's  nets.  Before  he  had  composed 
place,  into  Uie  church,  where  '^  the  main  his  Gospel  the  lake  had  lost  its  ancient 
ailse  became  an  open  market,  having  name  in  that  of  Tiberias,  the  name  of 
goldsmiths*  benches  and  hucksters'  stalls,  the  great  city.  "  Tiberias  had  given  its 
with  mercer's  bills  on  the  columns,  a  I  name  to  the  waters  on  which  it  stood," 
crowd  of  people  chaffering  with  cheap-  \  gays  Mr.  Dixon,  as  he  looks  on  or  re- 
jacks,  and  a  litter  of  lap-dogs  and  poultry  members  those  waters,  "  like  Geneva  to 
on  the  floor  for  sale."  {  Lake  Leman,  and  Lucerne  to  that  of  the 

Again,    when    standing  in   sight    of  Four  Cantons." 
Gorizim,  and  re-casting  the  feud  of  the       In  sight  of  this  once  mighty  Tiberias, 
pagan  Jew  of  Samaria,  with  the  ortho- ;  the  author  thus  addresses  his  readers 


dox  Jew  of  Mount  Zion ;  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  former  as  Jews,  at  all,  by  the 
High  Priests,  who  forbade  them  enter- 
ing the  Temple  courts ;  and  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  temple  on  Gorizim,  the 


with  true  eloquence  and  powerftd  ef- 
fect : 

"  In  the  eyes  of  a  Jew  that  city  of  Tiberias, 
bright  as  it  may  have  seemed  in  a  Roman's 
eyes,  would  be  judged  impure,  not  only  by 


traveler's  thoughts  again  turn  homeward  ^jje  Oral  but  by  the  Mosaic  law.  In  laying 
for  an  illustration,  and  he  tells  us  that  out  his  ground,  the  Tetrarch  had  been  forced 
'^from  that  time  forward  the  feuds  of  I  to  plant  some  of  his  streets  among  ancient 
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graves.  To  what  people  these  graves  had  '  turb  a  sleeping  do^.  "If  yoa  see  a  man 
belonged  no  man  could  tell ;  but  to  disturb  striking  a  dog  in  Cturo  or  Stamboid,  you 
the  rock  in  which  they  h^  been  dug  by  for-   ^^   ^e  sure  he  is  a  Frank."     The  Mos- 

5r"otdd  wrn";,i;y!r:t  blcT^^^^^^  lem  gentlemen  of  Jaffa  who  built  . 
a  Frank,  he  would  have  thought  the  ground  !  wooden  pier,  m  order  that  the  Fnnce  of 
holy,  hut  hecause,  like  an  Oriental,  he  would  Wales  might  be  able  to  land  from  the 
have  conBidered  it  polluted  and  accursed.  Of  gig  of  a  man-of-war,  performed  an  act 
all  the  evil  things  in  this  evil  world,  none  of  most  delicate  courtesy.  After  it  had 
was  so  repulsive  to  a  Jew  as  death.  No  sym-  thus  served  he  chopped  it  into  splinters. 
hoi  of  a  broken  shaft,   of  an  extinguished  ^^^  ^he  wood  to  the  poor.     This 

torch — no  imagery  of  a  fading  flower,  of  a  ,  ^        .     ^        a  i     u  -:i^      t    -c*— . 

sleeping  child  mlde  the  thought  of  death  I  ^.^  »^  f  *  ^^  «f  ^^  chanty.  In  Fran- 
beautiful  and  tender  in  a  Syrian's  mind.  To  a  gwtan,  the  wood,  most  probably,  woold 
Hebrew  the  symbol  of  Death  was  that  of  a  have  been  sold.  Again,  when  the  wild 
figure  laying  a  snare  or  i)re8enting  a  cup  of  Anezi  informed  our  traveler  and  his  com- 
poison  to-  the  lips.  Abraham  longed  to  get  par.ions  in  the  wilderness  that  Hebron 
rid  of  Sarah's  corpse— let  me  bury  my  dead    had  revolted  from  the  Turks,  and  that 

^L.  ""^  !1^H-  ^n  'I  °r^'  '"^  *^'^  all  the  -tribes  beyond  Jordan  were  in 
East  a  sacred  thing,  and  the  dead  are  never  ,,  j    Jl  •       *.i  j       j 

deposited  in  holy  ground.    Among  the  Jews   a™^'  .^hey  made  ttieir  sklaam,  and  rode 

a  dead  body  was  to  be  cast  out  from  the  city    away  into  the  night 

gates,  far  from  the  Temple,  far  from  the  syn-  '      "  Have  they  told  us  the  truth,   Ya- 

agogue,  out  into  the  dismal  ravines,  among   koob  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Dixon,  when  they  had 

the  haunts  of  hyenas  and  savage  curs.    No  '  gone. 

tree,  no  flower,  was  planted  over  a  Jewish        u^^  truth,  master!"   says  Yakoob, 

grave  ;  and  a  hole  ma  rock  was  all  that  was    ^^  ^^^      1^  .       ^j         ^^ 

given  to  the  greatest  king.     The  foulest  term     ,         *    y    f>>  »  ««-« 

in  a  language  rich  In  powers  of  abuse  was       ?]?      JI^^'t  i.  •  j«     j 

that  of  death,  and  the  darkest  spirit  was  ap- ;      The   Englishman  is   at  disadvantage 

peased  by  calling  his  enemy  a  sepulchre  and   with  these  Orientals  in  another  rcspeoti 

a  whited  wall."  |  The  latter  express  their  faith,  even  in  a 

Subsequently,  when  dealing  with  the  common  salutation,  and  are,  of  course, 
expenses  of  traveling  in  the  East,  Mr.  proud  of  the  expression  conveyed  under 
Dixon  remarks  that  '^  a  month  at  Mar  the  salute.  Moslem  salutes  Moslem,  his 
Elias  will  waste  your  means,  like  a  equal,  with  Salaam  aleicum  /  "  Peace  be 
month  at  Brighton,  and  a  sojourn  with  •  with  you !"  Eastern  ChnstiiCns,  in  gala* 
the  Armenian  Fathers,  on  Mount  Zion,  tation,  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  This 
is  no  less  costly  thjua  a  residence  at  form  might  be  open  to  abuse,  but  Mr. 
Long*s.*'  !  Dixon  says  that  ^*this  salutation  is  made 

As  it  is  more  pleasant  to  record  good  with  singular  grace,  even  by  the  beggar 
traits,  even  of  infidels,  than  to  count  i  in  his  rags."  He  adds  that  "  in  fin- 
their  failings,  let  us  note  some  of  the  glish  traveler,  making  no  sign  of  the 
evidences  to  character  adduced  by  Mr.  Cross,  when  he  greets  a  brother,  is  com- 
Dixon,  and  which  we  might  employ  to  mouly  supposed  by  the  Syiians  to  be  a 
our  profit  as  well  as  our  edification.    "In  '  Turk. 

every  part  of  the  East,  among  every !  If  the  individual  be  thus  ill-inter- 
dass  of  people,  a  man  is  tender  to  his  ,  preted,  so  is  the  government  as  erron^ 
horse,  his  camel,  and  his  ass,  beyond  ously  judged.  Mr.  Dixon  learned  many 
the  usage  of  any  Christian  land.  In  things  relating  thereto  from  an  aged 
Syria,  a  man*8  beast  is  a  member  of  his  Sheikh,  who  bitterly  remembered  the 
family,  to  be  cherished  and  loved,  in  its  Egyptian  invasion  of  Syria,  and  all  the 
degree,  as  a  creature  ^ven  into  his  care  j  calamities  that  fell  in  consequence  on  the 
by  God."  The  excessive  oriental  ten-  '  inhabitants.  The  old  Skeikh  reasoned, 
demess  which  founds  an  asylum  for  aged  ;  after  his  fashion,  from  certain  premises, 
cats  is  not  without  imitation  in  our  own  ,  The  English  cannonaded  the  Egyptians 
Christian  land.  In  some  individuals  the  out  of  S}Tia.  When  the  Latin  Christians 
commonest  virtue  is  allowed  to  run  into  descended  into  the  Libanon,  English 
a  seed  of  vice.  Character  is  to  be  judged  arms  drove  them  away.  It  was  £nffs-> 
of  from  the  general  features.  A  Turk  laud  that  dix>ve  the  Russ  back  into  hia 
will  go  out  of  his  way  rather  than  dis-   ice  and  snow.     When,  longer  ago,  the 
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Franks  under  Bonaparte,  were  ravaging 
the  land,  England  drove  them  into 
Egypt  and  the  sea.  England  then  was 
the  best  friend  of  the  Arab  and  his  Ca- 
liph ;  the  Saxon  and  the  Arab  are  bro- 
thers. ^^  The  English  are  white  Moslems 
of  a  western  sect."  Thus  are  individu- 
als and  governments  studied  and  niisin- 
terpreted  by  men  whose  perceptions  are 
dear,  but  their  conclusions  rather  ob- 
scuredl 

Again,  if  the  wild  Anezi  refrain  from' 
lying,  because  their  religion  forbids  it, 
there  are  equally  wild  Syrian  Tm*ks  who 
avoid  robbery  under  the  same  prohibi- 
tion. "More  than  once,"  we  are  told, 
"when  our  tent  had  been  pitched  for 
the  night  near  a  well,  among  peasants 
and  soldiers,  Yakoob  has  replied  to  a 
caution  about  leaving  such  things  on  the 
mat  as  might  tempt  these  natives  to 
pilfer.  'Heughl  they  are  safe.  Turk 
no  take  them,  his  religion  not  allow  him 
to  steal.' " 

Cardinal  Wiseman  used  to  tell,  with 
unctuous  glee,  the  story  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  who,  on  the  day  of  Saint 
Edward  the  Confessor,  bad  knelt  at  the 
shrine  of  the  great  king  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where,  while  engaged  in  prayer, 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  remark  of  a 
verger,  that  "  Nothin*  o'  that  sort  was 
allowed  there!"  No  Arab  would  thus 
be  disturbed  in  his  mosque,  which  to  him 
is  a  home.  The  street  or  road  is  his 
place  of  business  or  pleasure,  the  mosque 
is  the  place  where  he  may  wash  in  the 
fountain-court,  rest  in  Vhe  inner  shade, 
pray  without  interruption,  and  if  he 
will,  -  "  aiter  finishing  his  devotions  he 
may  throw  himsell'  on  the  mats  and 
sleep."  But  the  utmost  liberality  of 
spirit  in  these  western  parts,  and  with 
their  peculiar  habits,  would  never  lead 
a  man  to  the  idea  of  frunishing  a  fellow- 
man  with  church  accommodation  to  such 
an  extent  as  this. 

Among  the  good  features  in  the  Syr- 
ian character  may  be  noticed  not  merely 
the  recognition  of  &mily  ties,  however 
diflerent  may  be  the  respective  conditions 
of  kinsmen,  but  the  kindliness  exercised 
by  the  better  endowed  towards  the  house- 
leas.  "  When  a  house  has  two  tiers,  as 
in  some  parts  of  Jaffa,  and  in  the  crowded 
quarters  of  Zion,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  one  lodge  had  been  raised  on  the 


top  of  another."  The  house  has  not  been 
raised  a  story  for  the  convenience  or 
gi'atification  of  the  proprietor,  it  is  a  con- 
sequence of  custom  stronger  than  law, 
whereby  a  poor  man  who  has  no  house 
of  his  own  is  permitted  "  to  erect  a  cage 
on  his  neighbor's  roof,  to  bun'ow  or  dive 
under  his  neighbor's  floor,  if  he  can  only 
find  his  way  into  this  lodging  without 
passing  through  another  man's  gate." 

Mr.  Dixon  has  the  triple  faculty  of 
acuteness  in  detecting  character,  generosi- 
ty in  interpreting  it,  and  ability  in  giving 
it  portraitm*e.  There  is  a  plump  Caii-ene 
trader  on  board  the  boat  that  takes  him  to 
Jaffa,  who  has  become  rich  enough  to  buy 
happiness  in  the  shape  of  four  wives,  and 
whose  jealousy  of,  and  anxious  tenderness 
over  them,  condemn  him  to  wi'etchedness 
and  slavery  for  ever.  Again,  one  sees 
all  the  disadvantages  of  the  dress  of  his 
Arab  rowers  thus  described,  as  "  clothed 
in  a  loose  sack  or  shu't,  perhaps  bound 
at  the  waist,  perhaps  not,  an  easy  inex- 
pensive costume,  apt  to  many  uses,  though 
inclined  to  misbehave  itself,  in  English 
eyes,  as  a  mere  article  of  di'ess."  The 
scene  on  boai'd  the  steamer,  when  the  sun 
is  seen  rising  over  the  ridges  of  Ephraim, 
as  the  steamer  sights  Jaffa,  Ls  like  an  old 
etching  by  Callot,  with  so  many  words 
for  so  many  strokes :  "Priests,  soldiers, 
laymen,  pilgi*ims,  are  astir  in  the  saloon,  in 
the  dim  nooks  of  which  a  Turkish  effendi 
is  kneeling  at  his  prayers ;  a  Moldavian 
pape  is  making  love  to  a  fair  sinner ;  a 
French  author  appears  to  be  copying  facts 
from  a  French  guide  book  into  his  own ; 
and  a  Saxon  seems  bent  on  filching  a 
pint  of  fresh  water  for  his  difficult  morn- 
ing bath.  Young  men  who  have  no 
time,  to  wash,  having  to  land  in  less  than 
five  hours,  are  twisting  cigarettes  for  the 
day.  Young  women  are  wisping  up  those 
hoops  of  steel  which  are  soon  to  become 
a  burden  in  the  saddle,  if  not  a  danger  in 
the  fierce  Syrian  sun.  Nearly  all  our 
guests  of  the  cabin  are  roaring  for  their 
boots,  their  coat,  their  coffee,  then*  pipes; 
but  they  are  roaring  to  no  end,  for  the 
steward  of  //  Vapore  is — asleep."  We  have 
heard  of  pink  parasols  at  the  pyramids, 
advertisements  of  English  tailors  on  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Pharaohs,  comic  songs 
chanted  at  pio-nics  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  and  bitter  beer  in  the  Via  Doloro- 
sa ;  but  they  seem  less  out  of  place  than 
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crinoline  abont  to  go  np  to  Jernsalem ! 
Solomon  could  say  of  his  darling  Shula- 
mite: 

"  Tliino  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel, 
And  the  hair  of  thine  head  like  purple;" 

but  a  maid  in  steel  hoops  must  have  de- 
fied his  powers  of  comparison.  A  nymph 
in  crinoline  would  not  suggest  even  "a 
wheat-sheaf  set  about  with  lilies."  Jere- 
miah arone  is  equal  to  the  task  ;  the  son 
of  Hilkiah  might  say  of  her,  as  he  said  of 
Jerusalem,  "Her  filth  is  in  her  skirts!" 

Then  among  "  characters"  belonging 
to  the  locality,  few  are  more  striking  or 
,  amusing  than  the  servant  whom  the  trav- 
eler hires  to  be  his  master.  Mr.  Dixon 
photographs  Yakoob  in  masterly  style. 
•  Yakoob  waits  on,  guides,  feeds,  and  en- 
lightens Frank  travelers,  by  profession ; 
but  he  goes  his  own  way,  and  works  his 
own  will.  He  is  an  Arab ;  a  Christian 
of  any  Church  it  may  please  the  traveler 
to  be,  but  still  a  Christian  from  convic- 
tion that  so  to  be  saves  him  from  con- 
scription !  He  is  made  up  of  bully,  sneak, 
and  slave,  the  first  predominating.  The 
sneak  is  seen  in  the  furtive  way  in  which 
he  practises  the  religious  acts  of  the 
Prophet's  creed,  to  which  he  belongs,  or 
does  not,  for  it  is  difi!icutt  to  define  him. 
He  is  a  gatherer  of  disconnected  trifles, 
as  all  his  fathers  have  been ;  and  he  finds 
comfort  in  despoiling  the  victims  who 
come  to  look  upon  the  loveliness  of  the 
land,  because,  as  he  believes,  all  is  unlove- 
ly in  their  own. 

For  the  pure  Arab  race,  generally,  Mr. 
Dixon  appears  to  have  no  small  share  of 
affection.  He  repeatedly  refers  to  the 
horror  they  entertain  for  the  shedding  of 
blood ;  but  he  also  relates  the  detaik  of 
the  nmrder  of  a  Frank  physician,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Je- 
nisalem,  in  the  calm  eveningtide.  This 
act  of  violence  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Ishmaelites ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  can  see  little  difference  be- 
tween shooting  a  man  outright  before 
plundering  him,  and  beating  him  before 
he  is  robbed,  so  as  to  leave  no  hope  of 
his  living  after  they  have  done  with,  and 
for  him.  The  Arab,  no  doubt,  has  his 
virtues,  with  counterbalancing  vices,  just 
as  the  Holy  City  has  its  apparent  deco- 
rum with  the  usual  amount  ot  Turkish  sin 
which  lies  beneath  the  folds  of  that  very 
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deix)rous  appearance.      "In  a  Moalem 
town,"  says  Mr.  Dixon,  "there  are  no 
plays,  no  concerts,  no  casinos,  none  of 
tlie  impure  public  revelries  which  help  to 
seduce  the  young  in  London.  Paris,  and 
New  York.    Bad  men  and  worse  women 
may  exist  in  Zion,  as  in  any  other  popa- . 
lous  place ;  but  here  they  have  to  hide 
their  shameful  trades,  having  no  balls,  no 
theatres,  no  taverns  in  which  they  oan 
meet  and  decoy  the  unwary  youth,"   In- 
deed there  are  no  gaieties  of  the  simplest 
sort  abroad  in  Jernsalem,  or  even  «l 
home ;  for  "no  one  gives  dinners,  scaroo- 
ly  any  one  plays  whist"    A  Moslem  sel- 
dom inVites  his  friend  to  his  house ;  and 
Franks  do  not  seem  the  gayer  when  thej 
ask  a  Frank  "  to  sip  acids  and  repeat  to 
each  other  that  there  is  still  no  news." 
There  is  something  to  the  last  degree 
"respectable"  in  the  entertainments  of 
the  priestly  gentiemen.    "  A  MoHah  will 
call  some  Sheikhs  to  his  roo^  where  they 
will  squat  on  clean  carpets  and  recite  their 
evening  prayei-s.    Refireshed  with  lemon 
juice,  inspired  by  devotion,  these  sober 
i*eveliers,  each  with  his  servant  and  his 
lantern,  seek  their  homes  and  beds  aboot 
the  hour  at  which  men  in  London  are 
sitting  down  to  dine."     Such  a  banquet- 
ing would  littie  suit  either  the  olerioal 
disposition  or  the  derical  codbtitutioi^  in 
this  country.    Half  a  dozen  reverends  jmd 
right  revei-ends,  quafiing  sherbet  and  re- 
citing the  Litany  on  an  episcopal  roof-top 
in  London,  would  be  neither  ediiying  to 
passers-by  nor  salubrious  to  themselves. 
They  are  not  the  less  virtuous  or  ezem- 
plai-y  tor  taking  their  wine  beneath  the 
portraits  of  their  host*s  ancestors^  -and 
making  suggestions  slightiy.  satirkial  at 
the  opinions  of  brethren  who  are  with 
them  generally  in  the  faith,  bat  at  issno 
with  tliem  slightly  on  discipline.     But 
majora  canamus.    Let  us  look  at  a  piotora 
of  the  Vu'gin,  which  the  author  limnes 
with  great  power : 

**Our  western  fancies,"  says  Mr.  Dixon, 
''  working  through  an  instiiict  of  nature  safbr 
than  half  knowledge,  have  t&ade  of  this  sim- 
ple life  a  pastoral  full  of  grace  and  beaaty. 
Hearing  that  the  best  years  of  her  youth  aiid 
womanhood  had  heen  spent  before  she  yet 
knew  grief  on  this  sunny  hill  slope,  her  feel 
being  for  ever  aiuong  the  daisies,  poppieSi 
tineiuoncs  which  gmw  everywhere  about ;  we 
have  made  her  the  patroness  of  all  oar  flowers.  ' 
The  Virgin  is  our  rose  of  Sharon,  our  VB^dt 
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the  valley.  The  poetry  no  lees  than  the  pioty 
of  Europe  has  iDBcribed  to  her  the  whole  bloom 
and  coloring  of  the  fields  and  hedges.  May  is 
her  month.  Gardens  are  trimmed  in  her  scr- 
Tice,  and  all  her  chapels  are  garlanded  and 
decked  with  nosegays.  The  favorites  of  our 
meadows,  some  of  them  unknown  to  the  flora 
of  her  own  Galilee — such  as  lady-grass,  lady- 
smock,  lady-slipper,  lady's  key,  mtuigold,  and 
maiden-hak.  But  the  rose  and  the  lily — the 
roae  for  its  lustre,  the  lily  for  its  sweetness — 
are  more  than  any  other  considered  as  the 
Virgin's  own.  These  flowers  belong  to  the 
luidscape  of  IMRddle  Galilee,  no  less  than  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Christian  world." 

Ye«,  the  poetry  and  the  piety  of  Chris- 
tendom  have  oombined  to  do  honor  to 
this  ''Month  of  Mary:** 


««Fcr,  now  before  the  altais  rise 

Aperfdme  fiur. 
Which  upward  leeks  yon  distant  ikies, 

And  Virgin  there. 
The  BMAher  Mie,  of  lore  dirine, 
8ees  llowov  heaped  about  her  shrine, 
In  boaquets  fair  and  garlands  fine, 
The  task  of  nudden  to  c  nnrine 

For  Marr  and  May.*" 

li  wnm^howereTy  be  confeMed,  that  in 
GootmcBtal  drarches  the  poetry  ia  winng 
out  of  tbe  ioral  obcervaoce  of  May^  and 
the  pidj  n  pRttil J  manifest  only  in  tbe 
jooD^  When  heaTcn  ia  besieged  by  a 
otf'soBg  thai  is  out  of  tone,  it  is 
tbe  ^tdiacj  (A  ear  which  is  tm> 
htni  WhcDhesrcn  is  besieged  by  dero- 
Vem  <if  tbe  Vir;eni  who  belong  to  the  bu'- 
k€  ^  ^¥ttmdk4(fpee%-hfjioge,  there  is,  as  a 
womi  naef^  ^garik  amid  the  flofr- 
In  a  wtA^KOfjmxk  church  in  Faiis, 
wvoiupfien.  this  mfjoth,  look 
»  ^kt  waking-maids  of 
-*  V<nni  Fn^asnuM."  thsm  maids^ 
stf  %Ajt  "*  VemiM  Ooraiaa.'^  In  the 
ESw  satk  ynxMtia  wen  pco- 
imd^^  inoL  ancraacbuicr  the  aicar  <^  the 

^Mcn  oc    Hearen.     The 

4:t  Svi0k  was  j;«f(  nbtred  6ri«n  thetr 

tanAM.  IK,  foi&»5i»9i  vf  seeide&lal  eon- 


matt  •\€  ZHA  i»vmtgj 

T«s«c»^  was  a 
nL    Thm  mmka^  fd 


Euripideii  sold  it  under  another  nnmn.  In 
the  days  of  (Icfrard,  the  htfrbnliNt^  tho 
pious  maids  of  London  found  nhurMlancM 
of  "  Lady'H  Glovu  "  to  di^ck  thi'inw^lvvs 
at  their  Fiomcs  withal :  '*  At  Inlin/^on, 
by  London,  in  tho  streete,  as  yo  goo  iroin 
theende  of  the  townonext  London,  vnto 
the  church,  and  in  ninny  otiior  barren 
and  waste  pla<;es  ncere  I^nidon/'  All  t  hcno 
placeH  are  now  tei-ming  with  ^Towdud  hu- 
man life,  and  the  "La^lies*  OIovijs"  thure 
are  different  from  that  of  **(>ur  Lady/' 
Old  maidens  cultivat($il  '*  Our  I^MJy*s 
lace-grauH,"  and  plur'.ked  *M>iir  Lady*s 
thistle.*'  But  the  nic^ft  ffOfMilar  ot  all, 
perhaps,  were  the  "Ijuiy-^ni^'ks'*  or 
"Canterbury  belln,"  for  thi'y  uiti?  th« 
first  of  the  "cuckoo  flowem,**  burMiing 
forth  chiefly  in  IHay,  whi'U  the  cmrk/yo 
doth  l^gin  to  King  Iter  pleasant  nrit^'S 
without  stammering/*  The  Ilampfihire 
and  JWkMhire  maids  were  not  liaif  no 
pHiud  of  their  "l>a/Jy*s  mantle,'*  which 
grew  in  profusion  ar#njnd  thiriii,  as  thij 
maids  of  Clare,  in  Kss<;x,  wi?re  wh«m 
gathi^'ring  the  milk-white  f>sdy'sm//«rks 
whi#;h  grew  there,  in  May,  tm  ttie  nuUtt^ 
of  tlie  c:ant)e  dit/^. 

Then  it  may  be  furtitsar  notiiwrd  beri» 
that  ail  the  \fffeUjf  the  l^ff  Mhd  tk*H 
flowers  do  u(A  beU>ng  eschtatvely  eitliirr 
to  Venus  or  the  Ytrym.  K^^ra,  the  very 
gr^Jess  #/f  flowers,  originaily  ha4  \fy  Uir 
the  greatest  share.  The  fl/^  gems  were 
ceieiirated,  in  \»er  h/jmr/r,  aboot  this  titne; 
and  il  there  be  any  enthnsttsts  left  wh// 
go  otf  t  fm  Mikf  eve  Uj  $^ahtt  May  d^rw^ 
to  mafh  th^r  far^»  in  it,  and  Uf  rey/ice 
in  t^»e  Majring  generally,  ft  is  isatiy  dis' 
pntabie  whether  they  are  honr>nng  h^ 
winose  feet  in  her  girih/^jpd  mtf4  w^^ 
msKohfxA  were  iowMi;/^  th^i  fWwers  ^4 
(hitikitk.  or  that  FVjra  or  iM^^rm,  mn^nttf 
whrise  af^lati^^As  ewkid  1^:4  be  reiwi^de4 
the  one  whirrh  dtifM^pmhim  Mary,  and 
the  rites  of  wImi«^  J^'^J  festhrall*ef  wor- 
^if^pefs  were  ashcwned  v>  petir^rm  in  tfke 
pees       e  of  the  mtoons  Cocr^ 

In  personatptc.  let  ns  kiok  to  the; 
r>U  •  whsei  wMe  of  them  4w4«L 
]     re  .  feir  aasfswwfs, 

of      :  oU  » in 

.  ]        0.  uim 
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the  only  relic  of  the  antediluvian  period. 
Here  Noah  built  the  ark,  of  which  some 
remains  are  popularly  said  to  be  still  rest- 


crusading  Franks  who  came  to  snatch 
the  land  from  Mohammedan  rule.  It 
was  to  them  the  first  fruit  of  sweet  re- 


ing  on  Ararat.     The  tradition  is  all  that :  compeuse.  ItwastheCity  of  Forgiveness 


The  **  pardon,"  which  was  the  guerdon 
of  a  soldier  who  took  up  the'  cross,  only 
commenced  from  the  moment  when  he 
landed  at  Jaffa,  and  looked  towards  Jeru- 
quay  at  which  a  boat  could  ride  safely.  |  salem.  How  different  must  have  been 
The  name  of  Solomon  is  better  remem-   the  scene  of  the  landing  then  from  that 


is  left  of  it  at  Jaffa.  The  fioats  of  cedai* 
of  Lebanon,  for  the  consti-uction  of  the 
Temple,  lay  on  those  wateri^,  but  the 
sea-irate  of  Jerusalem   has  not  now  a 


bered  there  than  that  of  Pompey;  but 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Jewish  part 
of  the  traditions  connected  with  the 
magnificent  king  might  have  died  out. 


which  is  beheld  there  now.  The  stage, 
however,  was  the  same;  the  scenery  has 
undergone  no  change.  It  is  only  the 
actors  and  costumes  that  have  suffer- 


When  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  the  ed  mutation.  The  water-gate  of  Jafb, 
city,  in  11  Go,  he  found  there  but  a  single  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us,  "is  no  more  than  & 
Jew,  and  he  was  a  poor  dyer.  The  slit  or  window  in  the  wall,  about  six  feet 
echoes  of  Saladm  and  Richard,  which ,  square,  just  level  with  the  ground,  and 
once  clung  to  the  place,  are  silent  now.  about  five  feet  higher  than  the  sea  line, 
In  the  days  of  those  fierce  and  courteous ,  when  the  wind  is  hushed  and  the  water 
adversaries,  Jaffa  was  a  flourishing  and  I  still.  A  bi*eeze  from  the  west  frbks  foam 
populous  city,  too  crowded  to  afford  |  into  the  doorway,  blinding  the  Aga  on 
lodgings  within  it  for  the  Christian  army.  ;  duty,  drenching  the  poor  donkeys,  pre- 
Hichard  was   within  the  ancient  walls   venting  the  porters  from  either  loading 


when  he  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy lay  grievously  sick  at  Acre.     '*May 


or  unloading  boats.     Through  this  small 
cutting  in  the  rampart  every  thing  com- 


God  destroy  him !"  cried  the  meek  and  |  ing  into  Palestine  fi'om  the  west — ^from 
charitable  soldier  of  Christ  "  May  God  j  France  and  Fngland,  Egypt  and  Turkey, 
destroy  him,  for  he  would  not  destroy  |  from  Italy  and  Greece— must  be  hoisted 
the  enemies  of  our  faith,  though  he  was  '  from  the  canoes ;  such  articles  as  pashas, 
long  in  my  pay."  The  walls  up  to  which  I  bitter  beer,  cotton  cloth,  negroes,  anli- 
the  fields  creep  close  on  the  land  side,  '  quaries,  dervishes,  spurious  coins  and 
and  through  the  open  gate  of  which  the  !  stones,  monks,  Muscovite  bells,  Frendi 
creamy-pink  sand  drifts  into  the  city  from  '  clocks,  Fuglish  damsels  and  their  hoope, 
the  plain,  inay  have  among  the  heap  some  |  Cii'cassian  slaves,  converted  Jews,  and 
block  of  the  old  fortifications  built  in  the  \  Bashi  Bazouks ;  hauled  up  .from  the  ca- 
thirteenth  century  by  Louis  the  Ninth,  j  noes  by  strings  of  Arabs,  men  using  their 
But  in  1432  De  la  Brocquiere  found  no  '  arms  for  ropes,  then*  fingers  for  grappling 


stone  of  even  the  Crusaders'  Jaffa  left. 
The  city,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  consisted 
only  of  tents,  or  booths,  covered  with 
reeds.     In  1G47  JaffE^  as  seen  by  Mon- 


hooks,  their  scanty  robe— a  sack  tied 
round  the  waist  with  a  strap  or  sash— 
for  a  creel,  a  table,  a  kerchief,  anything 
you  please,  except  a  covering  for  thdr 


cony,  consisted  of  an  old  castle,  and  cav- ;  hmbs.  In  like  manner  all  waste  and 
ems  which  may  have  been  there  since  ■  produce  going  out  of  the  country  for  itfl 
the  days  of  Noah,  as  they  are  now  in   good  or  evil — maize,   oranges,   drago- 


those  of  Victoria.  Up  in  the  old  Arme- 
nian convent  yonder  a  soldier,  as  mighty 
as  Pompey's  Saladin,  or  Richard,  tarried 


mans,  penitent  friars,   bananas,  olives, 

soldiera  on  leave,  Frank  pilgrims,  £ei-* 

keers,  consuls,  deposed  pashas — must  be 


on  his  swifl  passage,  to  give  a  command,  I  shot  from  that  tiny  porthole  in  the  danc- 
at  which  the  Angel  of  Death  might  have  i  ing  boats,  like  Jonah  into  the  sea.    .     • 
shuddered.     After  Napoleon  had  j)assed,  I      One  hot  and  idle  day,  I  had  the  {deaa- 
the  prisoners  of  Jafi^  were  done  to  death   ure  of  seeing  a  Seraskier's  harem  hoiated 
by  poison.  out  of  boats  into  the  town."     Such  is 

Mohammedan  Jaffa  must  necessarily   the  graphic  picture  of  the  way  by  the ' 
be  what  Mr.  Dixon  calls  it,  '*  a  town,  in  :  water-gate  into  Mohamnr^dan    Jaffi^— 
the  last  degree  new  and  strange  to  a   *<  hot,  sad,  silent,  and  forlorn." 
Frank."    It  was  especially  so  to  those  \     There  is  a  description  of  synagogiM 
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worship  as  observed  in  Nazareth,  and, 
of  course,  in  other  villages,  which  will 
interest  those  who  ** desire  to  know" 
whence  spring  some  forms  in  our  own 
church  worehip:  The  description  may 
induce  others  to  regi'et  that,  in  one  re- 
flpect,  the  old  foi-m  was  not  more  closely 
followed.  Having  described  the  prelim- 
inary course  to  the  reading  of  the  Law, 
Mr.  Dixon  thus  wntes  from  Nazareth : 

**  There  being  no  priest,  no  deacon,  no  of- 
fldal  expounder  of  the  law  present  in  those  acts 
of  village  worship,  every  hearer  had  In  those 
old  times  a  right  to  express  iiis  opinion  of  the 
aacred  text  and  what  it  meant.  The  views 
of  an  elder,  chosen  because  he  had  made 
money  and  built  a  house,  might  be  either  fu- 
tile, false,  or  wrong.  A  midreal  delivered  by 
such  a  man  miglit  contain  bad  history,  false 
quotation,  weak  logic,  in  which  case  any  one 
of  bis  hearers  could  start  to  his  feet,  demand 
the  roil  from  the  Chezzan,  open  it  again  at  the 
lesson,  and  preach  against  the  Sheliach,  put- 
ting him  to  the  question,  forcing  him  to  ex- 
plain, confronting  him  with  chapter  and  verse. 
On  certain  days  of  the  year  tJiis  right  of  free 
Inquiry  and  exposition  was  always  used,  the 
debate  growing  warm,  the  commotion  strong, 
mud  the  prize  of  the  contest  going  to  the  man 
of  mo6t  fluent  tongue  and  most  easy  mastery 
of  his  text.  This  service  of  the  synagogue,  a 
practice  assei*tion  that  the  Jews  were  still  a 
nation  of  priests,  could  not  begin  until  the 
battaninij  ten  men  free  and  of  full  age,  were  in 
their  seats ;  these  men  representing  the  peo- 
ple, and  having  a  function  in  the  synagogue, 
which  the  prince  and  high  priest  had  not. 
This  village  meeting  employed  no  priest,  al- 
lowed no  slaughter  of  doves  and  rams.  It 
was  always  a  rival,  and  threatened  to  become 
a  successor  of  that  temple  service,  by  which 
the  sacerdotal  bodies  lived  and  ruled.  In 
lime  it  was  so.  This  liumble  rite  of  prayer 
and  reading,  not  the  magnificent  sacrifice  in 
biood  and  Same,  has  made  itself  the  basis  of 
every  religious  system  of  east  and  west,  be- 
ing adapted  alike  in  the  Arab  mosque,  in  the  | 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  temples  of  kings  and  high  ! 
priests  have  passed  away,  their  glory  fading 
into  a  dream  ;  while  the' chapels  of  the  goat- 
*  herd  and  the  fishermen  remain,  the  types  of 
celestial  beauty  in  every  comer  of  the  earth." 

On  a  question,  the  importance  of  which 
renders  it  of  universal  interest,  that  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  author  has  the  following 
passage: 

"  Among  the  many  marks  which  stamped 
the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  people,  Sabbath  ob- 
iervance  was  perhaps  the  one  mark  most 
diBtinctlve  and  conspicuous.  A  Greek  had 
hm  religious  feast,  a  Syiian  his  gathering 
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in  the  temple,  an  Egyptian  his  sacrifices 
and  hifl  prayers.  Many  orders  of  men,  be- 
sides Jews,  had  the  rite  of  circumcision  ;  to 
wit,  the  priests  of  Memphis,  tlie  Edomite 
shiekhs,  the  princes  of  Tyre.  But  no  other 
people  in  the  world  had  a  seventh  day  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  a  God's  day,  on  which 
no  man  would  labor  for  the  things  tha't 
perish.  Tne  Greek  knew  no  Sabbath.  The 
Philistine  never  ceased  from  his  plough, 
the  Sldonian  from  his  ships.  In  Tiberias, 
in  Ptolemuis,  one  day  was  like  another  day. 
A  division  of  time  into  weeks  waa  unknown 
in  Athens,  and  became  known  in  Rome  only 
when  the  legions  learning  it  from  the  people 
of  Alexandria,  carried  it  westward  from  the 
Nile.  The  name  and  the  thing  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jews,  of  whom  it  had  long 
been  a  singular  and  striking  sign.  Heathen 
poets,  like  Ovid  and  Juvenal,  distinguished 
a  Jew  by  his  Sabbath,  even  more  than  by 
his  physiognomy  and  his  garb ;  but,  like 
every  other  virtue  of  his  race,  the  Jew  had. 
debased  his  Sabbath  virtue  into  vice.  The 
Sabbath  had  been  given  to  man  as  a  bless- 
ing ;  the  Pharisee  had  made  it  a  curse. 
Proud  of  this  gift  of  God  to  his  fathers  he 
fenced  it  about  with  edicts,  toyed  with  it, 
made  an  idol  of  it,  set  it  above  every  other 
rite,  until  the  mere  ritual  observance  came 
to  occupy  in  his  heart  the  place  of  God." 

There  is  one  chapter  in  this  book, 
which  no  more  lacks  the  hand  of  the 
master  than  the  other  chapters,  but  the 
picture  in  which  lacks  light  and  depresses 
the  spirit  of  him  who  gazes  on  the  pic- 
ture. There  we  see  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
in  the  preservation  of  which  all  Christen- 
dom should  be  concerned,  threatened 
with  destruction  from  that  which  should 
protect  it  1* he  once  glorious  dome  above 
the  sepulchre  is  in  such  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion that  any  day  it  may  fall,  and  if  that 
day  come,  the  sepulchre  will  become  a 
ruin  too.  The  various  Christum  sects 
who  throng  thither,  by  toleration  of  the 
Turk,  are  too  busy  in  hurriedly  praying, 
elbowing  in  or  being  elbowed  out  of  the 
sanctuaiy,  by  rival  sects,  cursing  each 
other,  to  be  aware  of  the  impending  peril, 
or  to  care  for  it  if  aware.  The  Turk  bears 
with  these  sects  and  their  unseemly  prac- 
tices. The  Arab  smiles  at  them,  and 
cries,  "God  is  great!"  when  he  sees  in 
what  fashion  the  Christians  love  one 
another.  The  Jew  folds  his  hands,  ao- 
cepta  alms,  and  bides  a  good  time  coming, 
when  he  hopes  that  all  but  the  Jew  wiii 
go  to  Gehenna.  Taken  altogether,  the 
tolerant  Tui'k  has  the  pleasantest  aspect 
under  the  present  coadition  of  thbgs. 
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He  holds  the  keys  of  the  holy  places !  strengthening  their  grasp  upon  it,  and 
and  freely  admits  to  them  all  sorts  6f  are  becoming  a  baronial  power  in  solemn, 
Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  suffering,  glorious  Palestine, 
who  resort  tliither  for  prayer  and  praise.  \  Yes,  Palestine,  solemn  from  the  first ; 
If  he  were  to  yield  the  keys  to  the  Russ  suffering,  in  the  sequeh,  and  glorious, > 
or  Greek,  to  France  or  the  Latins,  or  to  for  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  Christian,  of 
Che  Eastern  Christians  nearer  the  shrines,  j  Moslem,  and  of  Jew,  has  been  as  a  home 
the  possessor  would  silnply  prohibit  all ;  where  brethren  have  fiercely  quarrelled, 
worshippers  from  entering  the  holy  but  where  the  place  was  too  holy  that 
places,  who  were  not  mcmbei*8  of  his  own  brotherly  love  should  altogether  die  out 
sect  Of  all  anomalous  circumstances,  of  it.  In  the  very  fiercest  of  the  bloody 
the  most  anomalous  seems  that  which  :  struggle  for  possession  of  that  home, 
not  only  deprives  the  Christians  of  the  '  when  Saladin  and  llichard  led  their  re- 
conservancy  of  their  shrines,  but  which  '  spective  wairioi-s  to  mutual  immolation, 
proves  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  being  Lydda,  that  famed  spot  where  St  Peter 
the  conservators.  I  founded  a  church  and  St.  George  was 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  question  '  bom  and  buried,  was  the  scene  of  a 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Jeru-  strange  compact  and  a  stinking  qbser- 
salem  is  full  of  other  pictures  where  vance.  By  agreement  of  Richard  and 
gloom  and  shadow  prevail  over  the  few  Saladin,  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
blight  tints.  Mr.  Dixon  i-ecords  tlio  to-  .  parts,  a  Christian  side  and  a  Moslem  side, 
tal  failure  of  attempts  to  gather  the  dis- ;  in  which  it  was  settled  that  "  under  the 
persed  sheep  in  their  old  fold,  by  persons  ;  protection  of  St.  George,  a  martial  and 
whose  motives  are  worthy  of  all  respect,  |  heroic  saint,  worthy  to  be  the  patron  of 
but  who  are  not  awaie — or  ai*e  too  impa-  ■  gallant  men,  the  English  knight,  and  hia 
tient  to  wait — that  as  the  dispersion  was  Saracenic  foe,  a  foe  no  longer  should 
BO  will  be  the  gathering  together  and  the  dwell  in  peace  and  chai'ity  with  each 
bringing  back,  the  work  of  the  will  of  God  ;  other,  the  Frank  being  free  to  kneel  in 
himself;  a  work  which  will  make  Jews ;  his  church,  the  Arab  in  his  mosqua** 
of  the  whole  world ;  Jews  of  the  faith  If  thia  be  pleasant  and  instructive,  not 
and  family  of  him  Him  who  was  boni  of  less  so  is  what  has  followed.  "  For 
the  Virgin  at  Bethlehem,  and  was,  for  our  many  years  afler  the  last  Crusaders  bad 
advantage,  nailed  to  the  cross  on  Calvary,    retu-ed  from  Lydda,  the  Christian  church 

Meanwhile,  the  Jew,  native  or  settler,  was  kept  in  repair  by  English  funds,  and 
can  be  pei*suaded  neither  to  possess  nor  '  when  these  moneys  ceased  to  flow  into 
till  the  land.  The  Greek  does  it,  not  Palestine,  the  beautiful  remains  were 
for  the  Jew,  but  for  himself  or  for  a  Greek  protected  against  waste  and  theft  by  the 
master.  The  Jew  speaks  no  language  >  erection,  in  one  corner,  of  a  tiny  mosque: 
but  his  own,  the  Asiatic  Greek  speaks  |  a  plan  which  the  I^atius  have  wisely  im* 
all  that  are  understood  where  he  has   itated  from  the  Saracens,  and  applied  to 


business.  The  Jew  weeps  by  the  wall, 
abides  lazily  for  what  is  to  come,  and  has 
no  joy.     The  Greek  is  away  to  the  field 


the  Pantheon,  the  Colosseum,  and  other 
imj)erial  edifices  in  Rome." 

The  gallant  Syrian   saint,  whom   Sa- 


or  garden,  helps  in  keeping  the  world '  ladin  and  Richard  alike  honoi*ed,  St 
moving,  and  laughs  with  or  at  every-  George  of  Lydda,  is  said  to  repose  in 
body,  including  himself.  He  is,  if  a  '  the  dust  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  church, 
monk,  of  a  far  higher  condition  than  the  j  It  is  he  whom  Gibbon  has  converted  into 
Latin  monk — the  latter  is  a  recluse,  a  bacon-conti'actor  and  an  Arian,  a  felo> 
knows  nothing  beyond  his  convent  walls,  :  nious  scamp  and  a  stupendous  heretic, 
is  behind  those  walls,  perhaps  because  he  ;  who  was  rightly  murdered,  and  whoae 
has  offended  or  outraged  the  laws  in  his   body  was  justly  cast  into  the  sea ! 


own  couutiy.  He  is  a  sojourner  against 
hia  will,  and  burning  to  be  once  again 
with  his  friends  in  Europe.  The  Gi*eek 
is  at  home,  or  makes  himself  at  home, 
and  the  wealthy  Greek  conventuals  are 


We  hardly  render  justice  to  this  book 
by  closing  our  analysis  of  it  here.  But 
we  commend  it  to  all  readers,  with  the 
parting  remark,  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
book  for  the  hour,  but  one  to  be  read* 


increasing  their  pn^pei  ty  in  land,   and  '  and  studied,  again  and  again. 
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North  Brttish  Reriew. 

IN  CRITICISM. 


In  a  recent  number  of  this  journal, 


be  from  imperfect  education, — men  who 
will  hardly  encounter  Gi*ote,  or  Merivale, 
or  Mill,  but  who  yet  weary  of  the  flash 
of  Miss  Bi-addon  or  the  common-place  of 


when  quoting  one  of  Mr.  Mattheir  Ar-  Trollope.  It  must  indeed  be  a  mind  of 
nold'sluminousjudgments,  we  ventured  »  very  ordinaiy  stomp  whose  require- 
to  express  our  belief  that  his  papers,  "^ents  can  be  satisfied  by  English  fiction, 
should  they  ever  be  brought  together,  disorganized  and  inartistic  as  it  now  is. 
would  furnish  us  with  some  of  the  most  The  wants  of  this  class  of  readers  are 
subtle  and  most  cultivated  criticism  in  best  supplied  by  good  essays  or  articles; 
the  English  lans^uage.  No  man  hastily  and  we  therefore  think  that  when  a  wri- 
decides  on  publishing  a  volume  of  es-  ^^  gratifies  a  natural  ambition  by  seek- 
says ;  and  we  fear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  ^"g  ^^^^  ^^^  work  a  more  abiding  form 
Arnold  must  have  determined  on  this  than  the  review  or  the  magazine,  he 
step  before  those  remarks  can  have  met  should  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  not,  as 
his  eye.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  no  small  is  too  often  the  case,  a  condescending, 
satisfaction  to  think  that  any  words  of  almost  a  contemptuous  recognition, 
ours  had  suggested  the  idea  of  this  pub- 1  It  ^s,  however,  quesdonable  how  far 
lication ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  possi-  considerations  such  as  these  are  applica- 
ble, hjid  in  some  degrce  strengthened  a  ^^  to  the  case  before  us.  Mr.  Arnold's 
half  formed  purpose.  ■  Essays  can  hardly  be  classed  as  good 

Writere  in  the  periodical  press  are  ad-   Popular  writing,  and  will  hardly  recom- 
dicted  to  republishing  their  essays,  and   '^^"^  thenwelves  to  ordioar^r  and  hasty 
are  prone  to  apologize  for  so  doing.  The   readei-s.     Their  publication  in  this  torm 
tendency  is  natural;  the  apologies  un-   can  be  justified  on  a  higher  giound— on 
necessary.     Men  of  the  greatest  ability   the  ground  of  their  intrinsic  ment.     On 
and  most  profound  inforinaUon  do  not   t^®  <>ther  hand,  doubts  may  be  enter- 
now  think  it  unworthy  of  them  to  write,   ^»°«<1  ^s  to  their  probable  populaiity. 
and  to  write  their  best,  in  magazines  and   They  are  all  in  the  stnctest  sense  critical, 
reviews.  And  it  is  very  natural  that  such   ^^^  criticism  is  never  popular.     Most  of 
men  should  seek  to  rescue  their  work   thesourcesofattraction  which  have  made 
from  that  forgetfulness  which  inevitably   the  success  of  so  many  similar  pubUca- 
overwhelms  such  a  form  of  publication.  ;  tions  are  wanting  here:  we  have  not  the 
Moreover,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  read-  '  attractiveness  ot  biography,  the  power  of 
ers  that  this  tendency  should  be-encour-   history,  or  the  yet  livelier  interest  which 
age«l.     In  their  behalf  it  is  especiaUy  to   attaches  to  social  and  political  questions. 
be  desired  that  writings  of  the  cla-^s  we   N^**  ^^  the  style  of  the  criticism  calcula- 
refei-  to  should  be  preserved  at  least  be-   ted  to  conciliate.    No  prejudices  are  fljit^ 
yond  the  hour.     It  is  not  that  the  days   tered;  no  faults  are  left  unexposed;  and 
of  books,  and  of  good  books,  too,  are   the  standards  appealed  to  are  not  such 
over.     Surely  to  call  English  literature   ^  ^^^^  J^^^^^J  ^  recognized,  or  even 
at  Uie  present  time  frivolous,  is  to  take  a  ,  comprehend^  by  the  every-day  reader. 
very  partial  view.     There  is  no  lack  of  i      ^r.  Arnold  began  his  literary  career 
good  writere  or  of  thoughtful  readers;  i  ^  »  poet     It  is  not  often  that  prize  po- 
but  each  of  these  classes  appears  smaller  :  f «««  are  worthy  of  being  renieinbered; 
than  it  did  some  years  ago,  because  the  '  ^ut  Mr    Arnold's  ooem  on  Cromwell, 
number  of  writers  and   readers  of  aU  !  which  obtamed  the  l^ewdigate  at  Oxford 
sorts  has  increased.  Especially  what  may    ^  1843,  was  an  exception  to  this  genera 
be  called  a  middle  class  of  readers  has   rule  of  oblivion.     The  purely  poetical 
been  in  our  day  almost  created— men  of,  ment  of  some  portion  ot  it  was  not  in- 
too  active  intelligonce  to  live  by  fiction  >ns'derable ;    but  it  was  specially  re- 
alone,  but  who  do  not  venture  among '  markable  for  the  manliness  and  good 
the  highest  places  of  literature  from  want  ^^  which  prevailed  ^throughout,  and 


of  leisure,  or  of  mental  range,  or  it  may 


still  more  for  an  effort  at  construction 
which  succeeded  in. giving,  even  to  a 
prize  poem,  something  of  arti'^tic  com- 


*  EMOffM  M  OiUdsin.    By  Matthew  Arnold^  - 

London,  ld65.  ■  plctetiess.  This  manliness  and  cultivated 
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taste,  and  this  reverence  for  art,  can  be  cism  was  of  a  rare  stamp.     Long  ago, 

traced   in  all  Mr.  Arnold's  subsequent  Dr.  John«on  remarked  that  "criticism, 

poems ;  and  these  qualities,  beyond  all  though  dignified  from  the  earliest  ages 

else,  have  made  him  the  critic  he  is.     In  by  the  labors  of  men  eminent  for  knowl- 

1849  Mr.  Arnold  published  anonymously  edge  and  capacitjr,  and,  since  the  revival 

a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  another  of  i)olite  literature,  the  favorite  study  of 

in  1852.    These  were  republished  under  European  scholars,  has  not  yet  attained 

his  name  in  1857,  with  additions  and  al-  the  certainty  and  stability  of  science,** 

terations;  and  in  1858  he  attempted  to  (liambiej',  158.)    If  this  was  true  of  the 

enrich  English  literature  with  "  what  is  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  it  is  fiur 

most  perfect  in  the  fomis  of  the  mo8t  more  true  of  the  criticism  of  our  own. 

perfectly  formed  literature  in  the  world,"  Formerly,  when  reviews  and  magazines 

— namely,  the  form  of  Greek  tragedy,  were  unknown,  criticism  stood  by  itself, 

Jferopfy  however,  proved  a  failme,   as  and  was  pursued  for  its'  own  end;  or 

such  experiments  usually  do;  but  his  otherwise,  was  given  to  the  world  by  the 

other  poems  have  achieved  a  very  con-  leading  poets  as  explanatory  of  the  prin- 

siderable  amount  of  popularity.    It  is  no  ciples  on  which  they  worked,  and  the 

part  of  our  prebent  purpose  to  enter  into  rules  by  which  they  were  guided.    Such 

any  criticism  of  Mr.   Arnold's  poetical  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  criticism  of 

labors.     It  must  be  *  conceded  that  the  Johnson  himself;  such  was,  on  the  other 

highest  imaginative  power  is  not  his ;  hand,  the  criticism  of  Milton,  of  Dryden, 

but  he  possesses  many  eminent  poetical  and  in  our  own  times  of  Coleridge,  and 

gifts  notwithstanding.     His  varied  and  even  of  Wordsworth.  Yet  at  no  time  W4s 

musical  versification ;  his  diction,  of  great  good  criticism  common ;  and  now  i%  has 

l)eauty,  yet  never  overloaded  with  gaudy  almost  passed  away  from  among  us.     It 

richness — indeed   he   sometimes  carries  has  lost  much  by  having  become  anon- 

his  hoiTor  of  mere  verbal  ornament  to  ymous.  The  censor  no  more  speaks  with 

excess ;  his  cultivated  thought ;  a  good  the  weight  of  a  gre^it  name,  and  the  ge- 

taste  which  is  never  forgotten ;  a  repose  nus  ifiitabiie  refuse  to  bow  before  an  au- 

which  dwells  upon  his  page, — all  these  thority  which  they  have  not  otherwise 

tilings  combine  to  give  his  poetiy  a  pe-  learned  to  reverence.     Worse  than  this, 

culiar  charm.     It  is  refreshmg  to  turn  criticism  is  forgotten  in  aiticle-writing. 

from  the  feverish  obscmities  which,  un-  The  primary  object  is  to  make  an  enter- 

der  the  name  of  poems,  so  trouble  our  taining  article ;  and  the  work  is  ander- 

literature,  to  the  vigor  of  Ahjcci-inusy  the  taken  Xy  able  men  and  experienced  wri- 

Homeric  echoes  of  Sohrab  and  Rudum,  ters,  but  who  have  not  made  criticism  a 

the  pathos  and  romantic  beauty  of  Ti-is-  special  study,  and  who  do  not  set  it  be- 

tan  and  Itx-uiL  Beyond  question,  Mr.  Ar-  \  fore  them  as  an  exclusive  aim.    This  ten- 

nold  can  claim  to  be  numbered  among  dency  is  quite  fatal :  for  the  first  purpose 

the  licensed  critics,  according  to  Pope—  of  ciiticism  is  by  no  means  to  amuse  or 

.^     ,     .         ,     -        ,  ,      I  entertain;  on  the  contrary,  its  first  pur- 

**  Let  such  teach  othcTB  who  thcm«ei\c8  excel,  '    a\       i.       jj-'v  jt.« 

And  ceDBure  freely  who  h^ve  written  weU. "     •  ?«««  IS  to  teach  and  disciplme,  and  herem 

:  bes  its  weakness  as  regai'ds  noisy  popu- 
But  it  is  Mr.  Arnold's  prose  writings  larity,  but  its  real  glory  and  strength.  • 
which  will  gain  for  him  the  greatest  and  To  these  causes  mainly  it  is  owing  thai, 
most  enduring  reputation.  For  some  \  in  Mr.  Arnold's  words,  while  of  **  the 
years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  con-  ,  literature  of  France  and  Germany,  as  of 
tributing  to  various  reviews  and  maga-  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  general,  Uie 
zines,  papers  which  had  power  to  com-  main  eflToit,  for  now  many  years,  has 
mand  attention  even  amid  the  turmoil  of  been  a  critical  effort ;  the  endeavor  in  aD 
])eriodical  literature.  Marked  beyond  branches  of  knowledge,  theology,  phi- 
common  by  originality  of  view  and  fear-  losophy,  history,  art,  science,  to  see  the 
lessness  ol'  expression,  they  often  excited  \  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is,  almost  the 
dissent,  sometimes  provoked  hostility ;  ;  last  thing  for  which  one  would  come  to  * 
but  they  never  iailed  to  arouse  interest  English  literature  is  just  that  very  thing 
and  to  stimulate  thought  They  were  j  which  now  Europe  most  desires, — criti- 
for  the  most  part  critical,  and  the  criti-  cism." 
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The  truth  of  this  sentence  will  be  ques-  '  a  free  play  of  the  mind,  we  have  not ;  but  wo 
tioned  by  few.  English  criticism  for '  have  the  Edinhnrgh  Review,  existing  as  an 
years  past  has  been  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  it '  ^f.^^?  ^^  t*^«  ^^^  Whigs  and  for  as  much  play 

liv«««,Jl«  «^  ^ „«♦,.•«  u  ««oi.«  ^«  «^  •v«;««:  1  ot  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that ;  we  have 

observes  no  system,  it  rests  on  no  pnnci-  *u     -n      *    ?     r>    •  •  *.• 

t        .^  ^         1  1  T^  *  ^1  the  Quarterly  Heview,  existing  as  an  organ 

pies,  It  lays  down  no  rules.     It  was  at  ^f  ,1,^  j^^j^.g  ^nd  for  as  much  play  of  mind 

first  sight  stirtling  to  see  the  Saturday/  as  may  suit  its  bring  that ;  we  have  the  BriU 

Ret^etP  not  long  ajjo  contending  that  the  mA  Quarterly  Rf^ew^  existing  as  an  f»rgan 

prevailing  fault  of  our  criticism  was  too  <»f  the  political  Dissenters,  and  for  as  much 

gre^t  leniency.  But,  doubtless,  the  re-  play  <>f  mind  as  may  suit  Its  being  that ;  we 
mark  was  true.  Those  who  love  to  dis-  ;  ^*^^  '^®  ^^"^^  «J^^^^^°f,  ^  ^"^  "''Saji  of  the 
parage  tje  critic's  craft  are  always  tell-  :  -"as  r^ayTt^mTnt^^^^^^^^^^ 

mg  us  how  much  easier  It  IS  to  blame  being  that.  And  so  on  through  all  the  varirms 

than  to  praise.    It  may  be  so,  if  whether  fractions,  political  and  religious,  of  our  socie- 

the  praise  or  the  blame  is  well  founded  ty ;  every  fraction  has,  as  such,  its  organ  of 

be  held  a  thing  of  no  account:     On  the  criticism,  but  the  notion  of  combining  all 

other  hand,  vaguely  to  prdse  implies  in-  fracticms  in  the  common  pleasure  of  a  free 

finitely  less  trouble  than  to  censure  ac-  i  disinterested  play  of  mind  meets  with  no  fa- 

J. -^    .  J      •     •  1  jx     •  vor.  Directly  this  play  of  mmd  wants  to  have 

cording  to  sound  pnnciples,  and  to  jus-  ,  ^.^^^  ^^^p^^  and  to  forget  the  pressure  of 

tify  censure  by  argument  and  example,  practical  consideraii(ms  a  little,  it  is  checked, 

A  flagrant  instance,  now  some  years  old,  it  is  made  to  feel  the  chain  ;  we  saw  this  the 

of  the  commonness  and  worthlessness  of  other  day  in  the  extinction,  so  much  to  be 

critical   praise,   has    lately  been    again  regreitcd,  odhe  JIo me  tmd  Foreign  Review  ; 

brou<^ht  before  the  public.  Moved  by  we  Perhaps  in  no  organ  of  criticism  in  this  coun- 

know  not  what  sudden  impulse,  Profes-  7  ^^.  *^^'•^  «^,  T?k  *^"^*^^^?:?se,  so  much 

A_^         1  .,.       J.     j.\^  play  ot  mind;  but  these  could  not  save  it; 

sor  Aytoun  has  wntten  to  the  newspa-  ^j^^  j^^^^^  i?.'oi<?M^ subordinates  play  ofmnd 

pers  denying  that  commendatory  expres-  to  the  practical  business  of  English  and  Irish 

sions  with  regard  to  Fetstus,  which  have  Catholicism,    and^ves.     It  must  needs  bo 

been   printed   with  his  name  attached,  that  men  should  4pin  sects  and  parties,  that 

were  really  written  by  him.     It  had,  we  each  of  these  sects  and  parties  should  have 

are    told,    been    too    hastily    assumed  i*^  ®^S^^»  ^^  «i^^"i^^  °^*^®  ^^»  '^^S^^  »"^- 

♦ko*  TLr«     A,,^^,,,,  «r««  ♦i.A  Jr^4^r>«  ^f  ««  serve  the  interests  of  its  action;  but  it  would 

that  Mr.  Aytoun  was  tne  writer  oi  an  ,        ,,  .       *i   ♦  *i        i     i j  i  •*!  •  ^ 

__^.  ,    .     „/  ,         •,    ,,  .        ...  be  well,  too,  that  there  should  be  a  criticism, 

luticle  m  Blackwood: sMagazint,  m  which  ^^^  the  minister  of  these  interests,  not  their 
the  said  expressions  did  appear ;  and  he  their  enemy,  but  absolutely  and  entirely  inde- 
is  tiierefore  free  from  the  reproach  of  pendent  of  them.  No  other  criticism  will 
having  praised  over-much  ;  but  then,  in  ever  attain  any  real  authority  or  make  any 
the  same  list  of"  opinions  of  the  press,"  -  ^al  way  towards  its  end—the  crcatmg  a  cur- 
there  were  extracts  from  the  best  peri-  ^^^  ^^^^^  *^^^  ^e^*^  i^°^-" 
odicals  ill  the  country  (though  without  Other  influences  are  also  at  work,  soipe 
the  names  of  the  writers),  extolling  the  of  slighter  force  than  the  above,  others 
merits  of  Festus  in  language  which  would  more  deeply-rooted  and  more  powerful. 
have  required  some  mortification  if  ap-  Good-nature,  a  dislike  of  trouble,  the  arts 
plied  to  Paradise  Lost.  What  can  be  the  of  puffery,  all  tend  to  pervert  criticism ; 
causes  of  all  this  evil  t  Mr.  Arnold  sug-  but  worst  of  all  is  the  indecision  and  want 
gests  the  following  :                                   •  of  fixed  principles  among  critics,  who, 

.,„         u  ^ .     *  ^  ..X.   X.         o     ».!  uncertain   as  to  what  should  be  really 

**For,  what  is  at  present  the  bane  of  cnti-  .       J4.1,  ^  ^«^«^„«^  u««;« 

dsm  in  this  count^?    It  is  that  practical  aimed  at^  have,  of  course  no  sound  basis 

considerations  cling  to  it  and  stifle  it ;  it  sub-  ^^  which  to  rest  their  judgments.     And 

serves  Interests  not  its  own ;  our  organs  of  what  incalculable  mischief  is  hereby  done 

criticism  are  organs  of  men  and  parties  having  to  literature  t     Writers  reject  only  too 

practical  ends  to  serve,  and  with  them  those  gladly  the  authority  of  judges  who  speak 

practical  ends  are  the  flm  thing  and  tlie  play  ^i^h  hesitating  lips,  and  give  themselves 

of  mind  the  second  ;•  so  much  play  of  mind  as  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  lawlessness.  Thai 
is  compatible  with  the  prosecution  of  those  .        ^     ^  _     u     u  u  -1    ^r 

practical  ends  is  all  that  is  wanted.  An  organ  »  ^^^^  ^^/  P^^'?.  «*^^"^^  ^®  ?  ^^^^  ?^ 

like  the  Retue  des  Be^ix  Afondes,  having  for  a^  framed  according  to  certain  artistic 

its  main  ftinction  to  understand  and  utter  the  rules,  seems  an  idea  never  present  to 
best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world,  •their  minds.     They  strive  indeed  after 

existing^  it  may  be  said,  as  just  an  organ  for ;  effect,  but  it  is  not  legitimate  effect;  it  is 
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the  effect  of  "  fine  passages,"  so  mis-  and  the  artistic  completeness  of  the 
placed,  so  at  variance  with  nrtintic  excel-  whole.  It  is  very  idle,  therefore,  to  , 
fence,  that  tilings  which  might  have  been  ,  assail  such  an  art  as  being  nothing  be- 
beauties  become  deformities  bix)ught  out  |  yond  an  unkindly  love  of  fault-finding, 
into  strong  relief.  To  such  writers  the  ,  On  the  contrary,  it  has  its  origin  in  a 
merit  of  a  poem  like  Doi-n^  or  a  novel  j  love  of  truth,  and  its  real  aim  is  to  dis- 
like Tom  Jones  h  an  utto"  mystery.     We  j  cover  and  foster  excellence,  though,  as  a 


need  not  dwell  on  this  theme.  Unhap- 
pily there  is  little  need  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  shortcomings  of  English  lit- 
erature at  the  present  time. 

For  this  dismal  satunialia  of  sensation 
novels  and  spasmodic  poetry,  our  so- 
called  criticism  is  in  no  small  degi*ee  re- 
sponsible.   The  vagaries  of  half-educated 


means  to  this  end,  it  may  be  sometimes 
necessary  to  expose  pretence  and  incom- 
petence. To  be  iinpatient  of  the  re- 
straints of  criticism,  to  disparage  it,  to 
rail  at  it,  to  affe(;t  an  unreal  independence 
of  its  judgments,  are  ceitaiu  signs  of 
weakness  in  an  author. 

To  proye  all  this,  and  illustrate  it,  and 


writers  have  had  no  control ;    the  taste   exemplify  it,  has  been  the  aim  of  much 
of  half-educated  readers  has  had  no  di-   of  Mr..  Arnold's  writing.     His  first  sepa- 


rection.     How  much  evil  has  thence  re- 


rate  prose  pubrujation  was,  we  think,  the 


suited,  no  man  can  tell ;  things  are  at  a  \  lectures  on  tian slating  Homer,  which  he 
sad  pass  when  the  watchers  prove  to  be  '.  delivered  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Ox- 
theroselves  in  need  of  watching.  Nay,  ford.  The  originality,  the  fearlessness, 
our  critics  d  )  more  than  negative  mis- 1  we  regret  to  add  the  occasional  arrogance 
chief.  They  are  strenuous  in  the  propa- 1  of  tone  which  marked  these  lectures, 
gation  of  evil.  One  critic  like  Mr.  [.gained  for  them  much  attention.  But 
George  Giltillan  can  do  infinitely  more  as  they  w^re  fully  noticed  in  the  North 
harm  to  literature  than  any  number  of  Bntish  Review  *  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
spasmodic  poets.  For  he  is  the  prime  ,  lication,  we  can  not  do  more  than  allude 
source  of  mischief:  ||fcit  is  who  calls  to  them  now.  In  the  present  volume  he 
those  poe^s  into  thei^lnef  but  harmful  i  has  collected  together  essays,  ranging 
existence.  |  over  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  all 

«*But,  of  the  two,  low  dangerous  is  the  offence,  ;  of  them  in  the  strictest  sense,  critical 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense."      In   the   first  of  these,    called    The  FunC* 

Are  these  things  irremediable!  Is  ^'0"«  ^/'  Cnticisin  at  the  Present  TiiM.h^ 
criticism  nothing  but  mere  opinion  rest- ,  not  only  explains  those  funcUons,  but 
ing  on  no  more  ceitain  basis  than  ca- '  «1^«  vmdiwites  their  dignity  and  uUUty. 
price?  and  must  literature  therefore  for  Mr.  Arnold  must  tell  us  himself  whal| 
ever  wander  without  control,  without  a  and  of  what  sort,  is  the  criUdsm  he  up- 
guide  t  Surely,  no.  Criticism  may  not  i  ^^^'^^  and  would  endeavor  to  pracUoe : 
yet  have  become  what  Dr.  Johnson  *»  But  stop,  some  one  will  say ;  all  this  talk 
would  have  it  to  l)e,  a  science ;  but  it  is  of  no  practical  use  to  us  whatever ;  this 
is,  when  rightly  understood,  an  intelligi-  criiitdfim  of  yours  is  not  what  we  have  in  our 
ble  and  certain  art.  The  kiws  which  it  """^I^  ^lj!««  !^T  speak  of  cntidsni;  when  we 
,         J  1.      I  •*  4.1  speak    of   critics    and    criticism,   we    mean 

lays  down  are  not  arbitrary ;    they  are  ^P^.^^  ^^^  ^^.^.^.3^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  E^^U^ 

genenUized  from  the  jiracUce  ol  the  mas-    nierature  of  the  day  ;  when  you  offento  tdl 
ters  of  literature,   and  come   to  us  ap-    criticism  its  function,  it  is  to  this  criticism 


proved  by  experience,  and  invested  with 
the  weight  of  authority.  Criticism  con- 
cerns itself  both  witli  form  and  matter, 
applying  to  these  certain  definite  tests. 
It  inquires,  in  the  first  place,  whether 


that  we  expect  you  to  address  yourself.  I 
aui  sorry  tor  it,  for  I  am  afraid  I  must  disap- 
point these  expectations.  I  am  bound  by  my 
own  defiuition  of  criticism:  a  disinterMted 
'endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  beet  that 
,  is  I'nown  ahd  thoiwht  in  the  world.    How 

the  Unguage,  the  illustraUons,  the  meta-  ^^^ch  of  current  English  Literature  comes 
phors  are  con-ect,  and  in  good  taste ;  in  i  into  this  *  best  that  is  known  and  thought  In 
the  8e<jond  place,  whether  they  are  rich  the  world  ?'  Not  very  much,  I  fear ;  certaln- 
and  beautiful ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  •  ly  less,  at  this  moment,  than  of  the  cornmt 
it  rises  to  a  study  of  the  characters,  Hterature  of  France  or  Oermany.  Well,  then, 
takes  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  looks. 


to  the  due  subordiuation  of  the  parts, 


•  K<k  buui,  May,  160S. 
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un  I  to  liter  mj  definition  of  criticism,  in 
order  to  meet  tlie  rcquiromentB  of  a  number 
of  practising  Englisli  critics,  who,  after  nil, 
kre  (tec  io  their  choice  of  a  buBincHS?  Thiit 
wijiil<(  he  making  criticism  lend  itadf  just  to 
one  of  those  alien  praclical  consideratioTiti,  i 
wbicli,  I  hnve  said,  are  so  fatal  lo  it.  One  ! 
niaT  B.iy,  indeed,  to  thone  who  have  to  deal  . 
with  the  mnsa, — an  much  belter  disregarded, 
— of  corrent  EoglUh  llteralore,  that  tliey  may  | 
at  all  events  endeavor,  in  dealing  nilh  tliis,  . 
to  try  it,  so  far  as  tlicy  can,  by  the  standard  . 
of  the' best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  tlie 
worid ;  one  may  say,  thiit  to  get  aajwhcre  ] 
near  Ihia  atandard,  every  critic  should  try  ' 
•nd  possess  one  great  iiteramre.  at  least,  l)c- 
vdea  hia  own ;  and  the  more  unllko  his  own,  j 
the  better.  But,  after  all,  the  crilicism  1  am 
really  concerned  with, — the  criticism  which  ' 
alone  Cflu  hclj)  ns  for  the  future,  the  criticism  i 
wbirhthronghoulEurope,  isat  thepresenlday  | 
meant,  when  so  much  strcsa  is  taid  on  the  | 
Importance  of  criticism  and  the  critical  spirit, 
— is  a  criliciam  which  regards  Europe  as 
being,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purpoaes,  | 
one  great  confederation,  bonnd  to  a  Joint 
action  and  working  to  a  conunon  result ;  and 
■whose  members  hare,  for  their  proper  outfit, 
a  knowledge  of  Qreek.  Roman,  and  Eastern 
antiquity,  and  of  one  another.  Special,  local, 
and  temporary  advantages  being  put  out  of 
account,  that  modem  ualjon  will  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  sphere  make  roost  pro- 
gress, which  most  thoroughly  carries  out  this 
programme.  And  what  is  that  but  saying 
that  wc  too,  all  of  us,  as  Individuals,  the  more 
tboroaghly  we  carry  it  out,  shall  make  the 
mor^irogress?     .... 

"X  conclude  with  what  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning :  to  have  the  sense  of  creative  activity  is 
the  great  happiness  and  the  great  proof  ot  be- 
ing alive,  and  it  Is  not  denied  to  criticism  to 
have  it;  hut  then  critidsm  must  be  sincere, 
rimplc,  flexible,  ardent,  ever  widening  its 
knowledge.  Then  it  may  have,  in  no  con- 
temptible measnro,  a  Joyful  sense  rif  creative 
activity ;  a  sense  wliieh  a  man  of  insight  and 
conscience  will  prefer  to  what  he  might  de- 
rive from  a  poor,  starved,  fragmentary,  iuade- 
qnsle  creation.  And  at  some  cpoclis  nu  other 
creation  is  pussllile." 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
Hr.  Arnold  would  limit  the  spliere  of 
criticiHni  to  literature  alone.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  maintains  that  ctiticism,  being 
tmly  ah  endeavor  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  can  not  be  limited  in  its  itcope, 
tmt  must  extend  its  efforts  in  all  things 
rating  to  man  and  human  life, — society, 
politics,  religion.  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  where  these  burning  mattery  arc  con- 
oemed,  it  is  most  liliety  to  go  aatray  -, 
oevertheleu,  it  most  set  oat  on  the  dim- 


geroiis  wayfaring,  and  take  its  ohanoe 
Sufuty,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  lies  in  - 
thin  only,  that  uriticism  must  "  maintain 
its  independence  of  the  practical  spirit  and 
its  aims."  It  must  abandon  altogether 
the  sphere  of  practical  life,  and  rest  con- 
tent with  discovoyng  and  impressing  on 
the  world  adequate  ideas,  trusting  that 
those  ideas  will  bring  forth  their  fruit  in 
a  fitting,  though  it  may  be  a  distant  seft- 
Bon.  Such  a  work  may  be  slow  and  ob- 
Retire,  but  it  is  not  the  less  the  only  prop- 
er work  of  criticism.  Now  this  is  a  stritc- 
ing  tliought,  but  we  doubt  whether,  it  be 
a  sound  one.  It  aeems  to  rest  on  a  confa- 
sion  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  critical  spiiit  on  the  af- 
fairs of  life.  The  indirect  influence  is 
exerted,  of  course,  through  literature.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Arnold  upholds 
the  justice  of  Goethe's  claim  to  have  been 
"the  liberator"  of  the  Germans,  because 
he  taught  theGermanpoetsthat  men  must 
hve  from  within  outwards,  placing  tl« 
standard  inside  the  man  instead  of  outside 
him, — a  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
"  absolutely  fatal  to  all  routine  thinking." 
All  this,  to  be  su)'e,  had  not  much  effect 
on  the  political  life  of  Germany,  has  not 
even  yet  had  much  effect  in  that  direction ; 
whence  Heine's  impetuous  attacks  on 
Goethe,  "  come  to  be  eighty  years  old 
doing  this,  and  minister,  and  in  good  con- 
dition; poor  (lerman  people!  that  is  thy 
greatest  man."  But  whether  Ruch  influ- 
ence of  ciiticisiu  be  really  impoitant,  or 
all  but  imperceptible  in  its  working,  this 
at  least  is  clear,  that  it  is  an  indirect  influ- 
ence. The  immediate  effect  is  produced 
by  literature,  and  we  da  not  gain  much 
towards  clearness  of  thought  by  running 
up  the  chain  of  causality,  and  attributing 
that  effect  to  criticism.  But  if  wc  do  so, 
we  must  he  careful  to  note  that  the  word 
thus  used  means  pare  litei'a^y  criticism 
only — affecting  active  life,  if  at  all,  slow- 
ly and  indirectly;  and  surely  to  say  that 
such  ciiticism  must  sever  itself  from  the 
merely  practical,  and  concern  itself  with 
"  adeqiiete-ideas,"  though  true  and  valua- 
ble doctrine,  is  not  a  novel  discovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  comment  or 
oriUciam,  or  whatever  we  ohoose  to  oall 
it,  ajiplies  itself  directly  to  matters  of  ao- 
tion,  It  seems  impossible  but  that  it  most 
take  a  practical  ttmn.  Let  us  test  the 
thing  by  Mr.   Arnold's  own  instaooea. 
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When  extreme  or  ill-timed  demands  for 
political  change  are  met  by  dwelling  on 
our  present  *' unrivalled  happiness,"  he 
objects  to  the  answer,  not  on  behalf  of 
the  •  reformers,  but  in  the  interests  of  a 
correct  theory  of  criticism.  But  what 
style  of  answer  does  h«  suggest  as  in  ac- 
acordance  with  his  own  theoiy  t  Why, 
the  somewhat  rude  one  of  taking  an  ag- 
gravated case  of  child-murder  from  the 
newspapers,  and  tabling  it  against  the 
"unnvalled  happiness"  notion.  Now, 
we  say  nothing  as  to  the  value  of  this  an- 
swer, nor  pause  to  inquire  how  far  the  fact 
of  <5hild-murdei*s  taking  place  in  England 
from  time  to  time  is  inconsistent  with  the 
position  that  the  people  of  England  as  a 
body  enjoy  more  happiness  than  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  nation ;  but  we  ask,  is 
not  this  of  Mr.  Arnold's  a  most  practical 
answer?  It  seems  to  us  every  whit 
as  practical,  though  by  no  means  so  rele- 
vant, as  the  argument  with  which  Mr. 
Arnold  contrasts  it,  viz.,  that,  happy  as 
we  may  be,  we  should  probably  be  yet 
happier  were  the  desired  political  changes 
to  lake  place.  We  remember  a  London 
paper,  of  a  very  unidcal  and  Philistine* 
character,  which  had  a  column,  entitled 
"  Our  Civilization,"  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  chosen  arguments  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
ideal  theory  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  illustration  given  by  Mr. 
Arnold  of  how  criticism  should  approach 
religious  themes,  succeeds  in  keeping 
quite  clear  of  any  practical  tendency,  but 
this  at  the  expense  both  of  distinctness 
And  utility.  He  objects  to  Bishop  Colenso's 
criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  sti'engthens 
the  common  confusion  between  science 
And  religion ;  and  though  he  does  not  re- 


•  This  is  a  German  nickname  of  which  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  verv  fond,  and,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
write  on  tliese  Elssajs  without  refeiTing  to  it,  wc 
Aohjoin  his  explanation  of  its  meaning :  *'  Philia- 
tine  mus^  have  originally  meant,  in  the  mind  of 
thofie  who  invented  the  nickname,  a  strong,  dog- 
ged, unenlightened  opponent  of  the  chosen  people, 
of  the  childrt  n  of  the  light.  The  party  of  change, 
tbe  would-i)e  rcmodcllers  of  the  old  traditional  Eu- 
ropean oi-der,  t!ie  invokers  of  reason  against,  cus- 
tom, the  representatives  of  the  modem  spirit  in 
CTcry  sphere  where  it  is  applicable,  regarded  them- 
«lves,  with  the  robust  self-confidence  natural  to 
reformers,  as  a  chosen  people,  as  children  of  the 
light.  They  regarded  their  adversaries  as  hnro- 
dinm  people,  slaves  to  routine,  enemies  to  light; 

itnDi<l  and  oppretsive,  bat  at  the  same  time  very 
»» 


print  his  two  essays  on  the  Bishop's  first 
volume,  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
^MacmillarCs  Magazine^  yet  he  "cannot 
forbear  repeating  once  more,  for  his  bene- 
fit and  that  of  his  readei*s,  this  sentence 
from  my  original  remarks  upon  him: 
There  is  truth  of  science  and  truth  of  reUg* 
ion ;  truth  of  science  does  not  become  truth  of 
religion  till  it  is  nidde  religious.  And  I  will 
add :  Let  us  have  all  the  science  there  is 
from  the  men  of  science ;  from  the  men 
of  religion  let  us  have  religion."  Now 
this  passage,  so  far  as  we  underatand  it, 
!  appears  to  rest  upon  a  very  extraordinary 
misconception.  If  the  truths  of  science 
and  the  truths  of  religion  are  to  be  kept 
always  distinct — the  one  delivered  only 
by  men  of  science,  the  other  delivered 
only  by  men  of  religion,  what  ai*e  we  to 
make  of  their  seeming  opposition  ?  That 
there  is  a  seeming  opposition  no  one  will 
deny,  and  must  we,  then,  accept  the  oppo- 
sition as  inexplicable?  Can  we  make  no 
endeavor  to  get  beyond  this  seeming? 
Can  criticism  do  nothing  to  reconcile  T 
Is  the  task  of  showing  that  there  is  no 
real  opposition  between  science  and  re- 
ligion too  "})ractical?"  It  rather  seems 
to  us  that  this  might  be  attempted  with* 
out  placing  any  harsh  restraints  on  the 
free  play  of  thought,  and  that,  if  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  the  greatest  and 
happiest  step  ever  made  in  spiritual  pro- 
gression ;  in  a  word,  criticism  might  here- 
in exercise  not  only  its  appropriate,  but 
its  noblest  functions.  Finally,  approach- 
ing social  questions  in  the  same  spirit, 
Mr.  Arnold  falls  foul  of  the  Divorce  Court, 
because  that  institution  does  not  accord 
with  the  "refreshing  and  elevating"  marv> 
riage  theoiy  of  Catholicism. 

Now,  if  all  this  merely  means,  that 
criticism,  being  an  honest  endeavor  to 
get  at  truth,  must  keep  itself  free  from 
party  catch-woids,  from  party  consider- 
ations, ay,  even  from  party  ideas,  there 
can  hardly  be  room  for  dispute.  Surely 
60  simple  a  truth  need  not  have  been  so 
elaborated.  But  if  it  mean  more  than  this, 
if  it  mean  that  criticism  can  be  applied 
with  profit,  or,  indeed,  can  be  applied  at 
all  to  questions  of  active  life, yet  in  no  way 
concern  itself  with  results,  keeping  above 
all  practical  considemtions,  then  we  think 
Mr.  Arr^ld  altogether  mistaken,  and  we 
are  sure  that  his  criticism  will  be  for  ever 
barren.     Indeed,  bis  theory  breaks  down 
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in  his  own  hands.  In  the  examples  he 
himself  gives,  he  refutes  the  self-lauda- 
tory Briton  by  extracts  from  newspapers; 
he  attacks  the  Divorce  Court  on  the 
very  practical  grounds  of  its  "  crowded 
benches,  its  reports,  its  money  compen- 
sations;" and  when  he  turns  to  religion, 
his  criticism  only  ceases  to  be  practical 
by  becoming  totally  useless,  and  not  a 
little  obscure. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  when  deal- 
ing with  these  weighty  matters  that  Mr. 
Arnold  is  at  his  best  He  does  not  un- 
derstand them ;  he  does  not,  we  suspect, 
greatly  care  to  understand  them ;  his  in- 
terest in  them  strikes  us  as  being  forced. 
TVhen  he  passes  fi'om  confuting  Mr. 
Adderley  and  Mr.  Roebuck  to  analyzing 
Che  beauties  of  Mauiice  de  Gueiin,  he 
carries  his  readers  into  a  new  atmosphere 
of  warmth  and  light  His  principles  of 
criticism  will  be  found  safe  guides  in  the 
region  of  the  fine  arts,  though  he  does 
Dot  seem  to  possess  the  special  knowl- 
edge required  in  an  artcritic ;  but  liter- 
ature is  the  theme  he  knows  best,  likes 
best — where  he  is,  in  all  respects,  most  at 
home.  His  natural  qualifications  for  the 
work  of  litei*ary  criticism  have  been  en- 
hanced by  assiduous  cultivation.  No 
man  can  be  a  good  critic  who  does  not 
possess  a  fiuniliarity  with  at  least  one 
great  literature  besides  his  own.  And 
this  is  espifcially  the  case  with  English- 
men, who,  as  we  have  said  before,  find 
so  little  in  their  own  literature  which  can 
stimulate  or  foster  the  critical  spirit 

**  By  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  England 
is  not  all  the  world,  much  of  the  best  that 
is  known  and  thought  in  the  world  can  not 
be  of  English  growth,  must  be  foreign  ;  by 
the  nature  of  things,  again,  it  is  just  this 
that  we  are  least  likely  to  know,  while 
English  thought  is  streaming  in  upon  us  from 
all  sides,  and  takes  excellent  care  that  we 
shall  not  be  ignorant  of  its  existence  ;  the 
English  critic,  therefore,  must  dwell  much 
on  foreign  thought,  and  with  particular 
heed  on  any  part  of  it,  which,  while  sig- 
nificant and  fruitful  in  itself,  is  for  any  rea- 
son, specially  likely  to  escape  him.'' 

Mr.  Arnold's  mind  is  open  to  foreign 
thought  from  many  sources.  His  scholar- 
ship shows  itself  in  the  only  way  in 
which  scholarship  can  show  itself  be- 
oomingly,  t.  e.,  in  its  results,  its  influ- 
ance  on  the  judgment  and  the  style.     It 


has  given  him  what  Pope  considers  the 
rarest  quality  of  the  critic,  good  taste : 

'*  In  poets,  as  trne  genius  is  but  rare, 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share.** 

But  he  has  much  that  is  higher  than 
mere  scholarehip,  though  unfbitunately 
separable,  and  too,  often  separated  from 
it;  he  has  caught  *nhe  secret  of  anti- 
quity"— has  penetrated  to  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  writers.  The  influence  of 
Germany  seems  to  have  been  but  slight 
upon  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  French  literature 
— the  literature  of  criticism  par  excellence; 
some  will  say  that  he  surrender  himself 
too  unreservedly  to  its  dominion.  His 
Gallicism  is  perhaps  extreme,  and  this, 
combined  with  his  devotion  to  classical 
models,  may  give  a  certain  narrowness 
to  his  judgments ;  but  in  these  days  of 
utter  lawlessness,  when  there  is  tnily  no 
king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  writes  as 
seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  we  welcome 
any  ruler  even  though  his  laws  be  rigid 
and  his  rule  severe.  Coming  to  his 
work  of  criticism  with  such  powere  and 
such  resources,  he  magnifies  his  office, 
very  naturally,  and  not,  we  think,  un- 
duly. We  have  quoted  one  passage  in 
which  he  tells  us  what  criticism  should 
bej  in  another  and  yet  more  striking  pas- 
sage, he  tell  us  what  criticism  can  do : 

"  The  critical  power  is  of  lower  rank  than 
the  creative.  True ;  but  in  assenting  to  this 
proposition,  one  or  two  things  are  to  be  kept 
in  mind.  It  is  undenial)le  that  the  exercise 
of  a  creative  power,  that  a  free  creative,  activi- 
ty, is  the  tnie  function  of  man  ;  it  is  proved 
to  be  so  by  man's  finding  in  it  liis  true  happi- 
ness. But  it  is  undeniable,  also,  that  men 
may  have  the  sense  of  exercising  this  free 
creative  activity  in  other  ways  than  in  pro- 
ducing great  works  of  literature  of  art ;  if  it 
were  not  so,  all  but  a  very  few  men  would 
be  shut  out  from  the  true  liappiness  of  all 
men ;  they  may  have  it  in  well-doing,  they 
may  have  it  in  learning,  they  may  have  it  even 
in  criticising.  This  is  one  thing  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  Another  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  power  in  the  production  of  ^reat 
works  of  literature  or  art,  however  high  this 
exercise  of  it  may  rank,  is  not  at  all  epochs 
and  under  all  conditions  possible ;  and  that 
therefore  labor  may  be  vainly  spent  in  at- 
tempting it,  which  might  with  more  fn^^  be 
used  in  preparing  for  it,  in  rendering  it  possi- 
ble. This  creative  power  works  with  ele-  ^ 
ments,  with  materials ;  what  if  it  has  not  those 
materials,  those  elements  ready  for  its  use  ? 
In  that  case  it  must  surely  wait  till  they  are 
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ready.  Now  in  literature — I  will  limit  myself 
to  literature,  for  it  is  alK)ut  literature  that  the 
question  arises — the  elements  with  which  the 
orcalive  power  works  are  ideas;  the  best 
ideas,  on  every  matter  which  literature  touch- 
es, current  at  the  time ;  at  any  rate,  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  certain  that  in  modem  litera- 
ture no  manifestation  of  the  creative  power 
not  working  with  these  can  be  very  impor- 
tant or  fruitful.  And  I  say  current  at  the 
time,  not  merely  accessible  at  the  time  ; 
for  creative  literary  genius  docs  not  princi- 
pally show  itself  in.  discovering  new  ideas ; 
that  is  ralhec  the  business  of  the  philoso- 
pher ;  the  grand  work  of  literary  genius  is 


bad  so  little  endurance  in  H,  and  Gk>ethe*s  so 
much ;  botli  Byron  and  Goethe  had  a  great  pro- 
ductive power,  but  Goethe's  was  nourislied  by 
a  great  critical  effort  providing  the  true  ma- 
terials for  it,  and  Bynm's  was  not ;  Goethe 
knew  life  and  the  world,  the  poeVs  necessary 
subjects,  much  more  compnfhcnsively  and 
thoroughly  than  Byix)n.  He  knew  a  greal 
deal  more  of  them,  and  he  knew  them  mocli 
more  as  they  really  are." 

This  book  of  Mr.  Arnold's  is  not  a 
large  one, containing  but  nine  short  essays 
in  all.  From  the  first,  that  on  the  Func- 
tions of  Criticism,  we  have  quoted  so 


a  work  of  synthesis  and  exposition,  not  of  i  ijjj.j^eiy  ^i^^^  ^ur  readers  can  judge  for 
analysis  and  discovery;  its  gift  lies  in  the  themselves  of  its  import  and  merits  We 
faculty  of  bemi?  happilv  inspired  by  a  certain  I  ,  ,      -    :!•     ^  j  ^    ^^    ir  «     ^l 

intellectual  and  spiritual  atmosphere,  bv  a  have  also  indicated  pretty  fully  the  scope 
certain  order  of  ideas,  when  it  finds  itself  in  of  the  second  paper,  on  the  Literary  In- 
them :  of  dealing  divinely  with  these  ideas,    fluence   of  Academies,  which  appeared 


presenting  them  in  the  most  effective  and  at- 
tractive combinations,  making  beautiful  works 
with  them,  in  short.     But  It  must  have  the 


last  summer  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
Two  beautiful  critical  estimates  of  Maa- 
rice  and  Eugenic  de  Gu(;rin  follow,  show- 


atmosphere,  It  must  find  itself  amidst  the  or- ,  .  ^  n  g^n^^athv  and  an- 

der  of  ideas,  in  order  to  work  freely  ;  and  these  j  ^"^  .^  ^^^^  ^^7  ?  •  sympatny  ana  ap- 
It  la  not  so  easy  to  command.  This  is  why  preciatioti,  and  contammg  some  very  pep- 
great  creative  epochs  in  literature  arc  so  rare ;  fiict  specimens  of  translation  ;  and  not 
this  is  why  there  is  so  much  that  is  unsatia-  i  less  beautiful  and  appreciative  is  a  sketch 
factory  in  the  productions  of  many  men  of'  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  Per- 
real  genius ;  because  for  the  creation  of  a  mas- ;  ^aps  the  best  paper  in  the  book,  certain- 
ter-work  of  literature  two  powers  must  con- .  ^  \^^  most  characteristic,  is  that  on  Jou- 
cur,  the  power  of  the  man  and  the  power  ot  /  .  .1  ..^  u  i^  1  *a  >»  ■u*\^ 
the  moment,  ai:dtheman  is  not  enoigh  with- :b,ert,    the    |*  I^  rench   Colendge ;"  while 

out  the  moment ;  the  creative  power  has,  for  that  on  bpmoza  is  plainly  the  most  un- 
its happy  exercise,  appointed  elements,  and  satisfactory  and  inadequate.  Numerooft 
those  elements  are  not  in  its  own  control.  as  our  qtiotations  have  been,  we  give 
"  Nay,  they  are  more  within  the  control  of  |  the  following  extract  from  the  notice  of 
the  critical  power.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Ileinrich  Heine,  because  it  illiistrates,  &r 
critical  power,  as  I  said  in  the  ^ords  already   better  than  any  remarks  of  ours,  Mr.  Ar- 

quoted  I  mall  branches  of  knowledge,  theol- 1  noldg  views  on  English  literature,  and 
ogy,  p  ulosophy,  history,  art  science,  to  see  ;    j       ^^  y^.^  ^^    ^^  ^^^. 

the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is.'     Thus  it .    .  _  ^'"^vo  «g.»v  v«  »x*o  wu^^.^   w*  x»mw 

tends,  at  last,  to  make  an  Intellectual  situa-    ~ 
tion  of  which  the  creative  power  can  profit- 
ably avail  itself.     It  tends  to  establish  an  or- 
der of  ideas,  if  not  absolutely  true,  yet  true 
by  comparison  with  that  which  it  displaces ; 


cism 


'*  We  in  England,  in  our  great  burst  of  lit- 
erature during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
present  century,  had  no  manifestation  of  the 
modem  spirit,  as  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in 


to  make  the  .best  ideas  prevail.  Presently  Goethe's  works  or  Hehie's.  And  the  reason 
these  new  ideas  reach  society,  the  touch  of  |  ig  not  far  to  seek.  We  had  neither  the  Ger- 
truth  is  the  touch  of  life,  and  there  is  a  stir  ;  man  wealth  of  ideas,  nor  the  Freilch  enthusft- 
and  growth  everywhere ;  out  of  this  stir  and    asm  for  applying  ideas.     There  reigned  in  the 


growth  come  the  creative  epochs  of  literature. 
**  Or,  to  narrow  our  range,  and  quit  these 


mass  of  the  nation  that  inveterate  inaccessi- 
bility to  ideas,  that  Philistinism, — to  use  the 


considerations  of  the  general  march  of  genius  j  German  nickname, — which  reacts  even  on  tlie 
and  of  society,  considerations  which  are  apt  |  individual  genius  that  is  exempt  from  it.     In 


to  become  too  abstract  and  impalpable— every 
one  can  see  that  a  poet,  lor  instance,  ought  to 
know  life  and  the  world  before  dealing  with 


our  greatest  literary  epoch,  that  of  the  Eliift* 
bethan  age,  English  society  at  large  was  ac- 
cessible to  ideas,  was  permeated  by  them,  was 


theqi^n  poetry ;  and  life  and  the  world  being,in  :  vivified  by  them,  to  a  degree  which  has  never 
modem  times,  very  complex  things,  the  crea-  been  reached  in  England  since.  Ilence  the 
tion  of  a  modem  poet,  to  be  worth  much,  im-  unique  greatness  in  English  literature  of 
plies  a  great  critical  effort  behind  it ;  else  it  Shakspeare  and  his  crmtemporarles ;  they  were 
must  be  a  comparatively  x>oor,  barren,  and  j  powerfully  upheld  by  the  intellectnal  life  of 
short-lived  affair.   This  is  why  Byron*s  poetry  |  theu-  nation ;  they  applied  ftedy  in  literatue 
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th«  then  modern  ideas, — ^the  ideas  of  the  Re- 1  there  were  more  of  it  Some  of  his  best 
muflsaDce  ahd  the  Reformation.  A  few  years  poetry  is  translated  by  Mr.  Arnold  into 
afterwards  the  great  English  middle  class,  the  ;  prose— into  pure  and  beautiful  prose  cer- 
kernel  of  the  nation,  tlie  class  whose  mtelh- .  L:,,i„.  u.,*.  A:ii  .^^  .u^^  i^^^  [u^  ^^.,^^ 
gent  sympathy  had  upheld  a  Shakspeare  en-  i  ^""7»  ^7  suii  we  inus  lose  me  ^rnce, 
tered  the  prlsin  of  PuVitanism,  and  liad  the  !  ^be  nameless  charm,  the  divine  light; 
key  tnmed  on  its  spirit  there  for  two  hundred  i  and  a  writer  who  is  himself  a  poet  mii^ht, 
years.  He  enlargeth  a  nation^  says  Job,  and  we  think,  have  attempted  a  metrical  ren- 
Hraiteneth  it  again.  In  the  literary  move-  derinaf.  Moreover,  this  paper,  thouj^h, 
ment  of  Uie  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  ji^e  all  the  rest,  rich  in  subtle  observation 
tury,  the  sigual  attempt  to  apply  freely  the    ^„^j  suggestive  thoughts,  as  an  estimate 

"^"^ZlTiZZ^i^.!^  c^ft^o^n  'Z  i  o^  Hein^is  insufficient  We  are  told  dis- 
Shelley.  Aristocracies  are,  as  such,  naturally  \  tmctly  enough  wliat  he  was,  but  wo  get 
impenetrable  by  ideas;  but  their  bidlvidual ;  no  idea  of  what  he  did.  We  have  no  full 
memhers  have  a  high  courage  and  a  turn  for  picture  of  bis  life,  of  the  influences  which 
breaking  bounds;  and  a  man  of  genius,  wlio  .  made  him  the  strange  and  wild  writer  he 
is  the  bora  child  of  the  idea,  happening  to  be  !  ^^g .  ^e  have  not  even  an  adequate  de- 
l>ora  m  the  anstocratic  ranks,  chafes  agnmst ,  genption  of  his  writings  themselves,  stiU 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  him  from  freely  ,  ,      "^         *•      ^      i»  u*  '^ 

developing  it  But  Byron  and  Shelly  did  not  i  ^^^s  an  estimate  of  his  merits^  or  an  ex- 
sncceed  hi  their  attempt  freely  to  apply  the  planation  of  his  influence.  English  ht- 
modem  spirit  m  English  literature  ;  they  erature  has  yet  to  be  enriched  with  a  true 
could  not  succeed  in  it ;  the  resistance  to  baffle  and  sufficient  representation  of  that  most 
them,  the  want  of  intelligent  sympathy  to  '  remarkable  man,  who  combined  "  the 
guide  and  uphold  them,  were  too  great.  |  ^^^  ^nd  ardent  modem  spirit  of  France, 
Their  hterary  creation,  compared  with  the  ht- 1  J  ^^  the  culture,  the  'sentiment,  the 
erary  creation  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  '   ,        i_^    i»  /-1  .«     n  ^  ^     i^i_' 

compared  with  the  literarv  creation  of  Goethe   thought  of  Germany.       But  to  do  this 


compared 

and  Heine,  is  a  failure.  The  best  literary  cre- 
ation of  that  time  in  England  proceeded  from 
men  who  did  not  malce  the  same  bold- attempt 


**Bnt  where 's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know? 


was  no  part  of  Mr.  Arnold's  purpose ;  so 
we  rest  with  what  he  has  given  us  well 
content. 

as  Byron  and  Shelley.  What,  in  fact,  was  j  Q^  readers  will  readily  forgive  us  if 
the  career  of  the  chief  English  men  of  letters,  '  ^^  ^^^,1  ^  ^j^^ir  recollection  Pope's  pic- 
theh-  contemporanes  ?    The  greatest  of  them,  ,.  ,  j      .  .    .  *       ^ 

Wordsworth,  retu-ed  (hi  Middle  Age  phrase)    ^^®  ^^  *  "^^^®^  ^""°  • 
Into  a  monastery.     I  mean,  he  plunged  him- 
self in  the  inward  life,  he  voluntarily  cut  him- 

aclf  off  from  the  modem  spirit.     Coleridge  ;  Unbiaas'd,  or  by  favor,  or'by  spite*; 
took  to  opium.     Scott  became  the  historio-  |  Not  dully  prepossessed,  nor  blindly  right ; 
grapher-royal  of  feudalism.     Keats  passion-    Though  leani'd,  well-bred;    and,  though  well- 
ately  gave  himself  up  to  a  sensuous  genius,  to  bred,  sincere ; 

his  faculty  for  hiterpretmg  nature ;   and  he    Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe ; 
died  of  consumption  at  twenty-five.     Words-    Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
worth,  8«ott,  and  Keats  have  left  admira!)le  !  And  gladly  praise  the  meiitof  afoc; 
works;  far  more  sSlid  and  complete  works  ,  ?»f^  ^»f*^,*  ^^^^^f^i^f,^  ""T^^^  , 

than  those  which  Byron  and  Shelly  have  left.  '  ^  J^"«^»«^««  ^^^^  «»  ^^  «"^  \"l»^"  ^'?^  J 
Ir~r  '    v^       ,     ,    •'^t*.    J  ,.    J^  -1.        ,        :    Generous  converse;  a  soul  exempt  from  wide; 
But  their  works  have  this  detect :  they  do  not .  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side?" 
belong  to  that  which  is  the  mam  current  of 

the  literature  of  modem  epochs,  they  do  not  Not  a  few  of  these  qualities  meet  in 
apply  modem  ideas  to  life ;  they  constitute,  ]yf  r.  Arnold.  Certainly  he  has  the  taste, 
thertfonMiiim>r  curr^t*,  and  all  other  lite-  ^^  ^j^^  knowledge,  the  freedom  from 
raiyworkof  our  day,  however  popular,  which !  ,  „  •     ®  !uu  j*  * 

has  the  same  defect,  also  constitutes  but  a  ,  ^"^^  prepossessions,  the  readiness  to  re- 
minor  current  Byron  and  Shelley  will  be  |  cognize  ment,  and  is  lar  above  all  bias 
long  remembered,  long  after  the  madequacy  i  from  any  personal  motive  whatever.  But 
of  then:  actual  work  is  clearly  recognized,  for  ,  we  are  not  quite  so  sure  about  the  ^'  soul 
their  passionate,  their  Titanic  effort  to  flow  m  ;  exempt  from  pride,"  or  the  "  humanly 
the  mam  stream  of  modern  literature ;  their  '  gevere."  Mr.  Arnold,  indeed,  is  very 
names  will  be  greater  than  theh-writmgs;«to<  j^     necessity  for  urbanity  in 

fnagni  nom%ni9  umbra:'  ,^,  p  j^     u-  *i.     t  ii 

^  criticism ;  and  in  his  essay  on  the  Intiu- 

It  would  be  too  strong  to  call  the  cri-  ence  of  Academies,  condcnms  more  than 
tique  on  Hdne  disappointing,  yet  we  may  '  one  English  critic  for  undue  vehemence. 
say  that  Ub  very  excellence  makes  us  wish   But  those  who  love  justice  rather  than 
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mercy,  will  fjladly  learn  that^  with  Mr.  '  ^es  can  atone  for  these  so-called  "  vivao- 
Arnold  as  with  Dr.  Newman,  urbanity  itiea."  A  tardy  and  half-cohtemptnons 
does  not  by  any  means  involve  (gentle-  expression  of  regret  can  never  do  away 
ness.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  with  a  rankling  sense  of  insult  An  in- 
tone of  his  lectures  on  Homer  was  in  juij  may  be  forgiven ;  but  an  insult  gives 
some  instances  quite  insulting ;  and  how  a  feeling  of  degradation  which,  until  it 
lasting  is  the  pain  inflicted  by  this  pol-  is  revenged,  makes  forgiveness  imposai- 
ished  venom,  is  shown  by  a  letter  ad-  ble.  In  truth,  Mr.  Arnold's  love  for  "  vi- 
dressed  but  the  other  day  to  the  Dean  of  vacity"  is  extreme.  On  this  score  he  de- 
Canterburv  by  one  of  the  lenst  of  the  vie-  fends  Mr.  Disraeli's  lat€  speech  at  Oxford 
tims,  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Wright,  in  every  — that  wonderful  specimen  of  the  tone  of 
line  of  which  wrath  against  Mr.  Arnold  Pharisee  and  the  spirit  of  the  Saddaoee, 
is  seen  struggling  with  imperfect  powers  combined  with  the  grossest  clap-trap  of 
of  expression.  To  show  how  evil  of  this  modem  Philistinism — and  is  almost  in- 
sort .  begets  evil,  and  how  unbecoming  dignant  that  any  one  should  condemn  the 
and  discreditable  to  literature  are  the  notorious  outburst  against  "nebulous  pro- 
results,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  fessors,  who,  if  they  could  only  succeed 
Wright's  letter,  where,  finding  j)rose  fail  in  obtaining  a  perpetual  study  of  thdr 
him,  he  gives  vent  to  his  emotions  in  writings,  would  go  far  to  realize  that 
strains  of  sarcastic  verse :  I  eternity  of  punishment  which  they  object 

"  Condenmed  by  himself— refuted  by  him- !  to»"  or  express  surprise  at  the  taste  of  the 
f elf— alas  for  his  late  *  To  Triumphe/  when  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  his  clergy,  who 
visirrs  of  elory  flitted  across  his  soul,  and  ex-  welcomed  the  clever  and  unworthy  sneer 
alfcd  Mm  in  his  rapt  imagination  to  a  throne  '  ^-ith  "  continued  laughter;"  nay,  on  the 
inferirr  only  to  that  of  Homer  himself!   And   assumption  that  Mr.  Maurice  was  alluded 

you,  Mr.  Dean,  will  I  am  sure,  now  that  he    ^_    u^  u  /»««  ^r.4-  ;i^«ki.  ♦u^*  tlt-  tlt- :-^ 

lies,  >.>a?  ^ifraXco6ri  rarv^Oei^^  allow  J?'  ^^"?^?  "P^  T^^  ^^*  ^^'  Maunoe 
me  once  more  to  mdulge  my  fancy  in  an  im-  himself,  full  of  culture  and  urbanity  as  he 
aginary  soliloquy,  reminding  us  of  the  re-  ;  is,  would  be  the  first  to  pronounce  it  M 
verses  incident  to  humanity,  from  which  even  very  smart  saving,  and  to  laugh  at  it 
a  Professor  is  not  exempt.  I  good-hurnoredly."     As  if  Mr.  Maurice's 

*'Alas!  hew  mv  throne  is  tottering  and  shaking    g5^^^-^»^"r^  was  to  be  the  measure  of 
beneath  me*!  I  Mr.  Disraeh's  impertinence.     As  if  such 

Mcthonght  I  hnd  slain  all  mj  foes,— Pope,  Cow- !  outrages  upon  the  amenity  of  literaturep 
per,  and  Newman;  .  .u   '  ^  8^7  nothing  of  the  courtesies  in  use 

But  ah!   there  thcv  stand,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  «^^„         ♦i/'  -  -  4.        ^ ,. 

children  of  Banqno ;  ^?^^.  gentlemen,  were  nof  the  nUerat 

And  iii)ficm  the  ground,  not  the  worse  for  my  Fhilistmism  ;     as    if   urbanity  consisted 

dapger,  again  ppiings  !  only  in  the  avoidance  of  vehemence,  bat 

'^'^  \''oT.L"rd'and  deFme  !["^^*'  who  dares  now  gave  all  allowance  to  cruel  and  contemp- 

Exnhinrtlia?".  thVglJa^dian  and  friend  of  the  ^"?"s   insolence.     Foppeiy  of  4;his  sort 

Mu^es,  '  only  makes  the  man  who  indulges  m  it  n- 

Have  1  cnncd  lines  so  vile,  that  even  the  Times  diculous — a    consideration    which    may 

who  Wfriends  mo,'  have  more  weight  with  Mr.  Arnold  than 

Is  bcfpaid  to  scan  them,  and  hids  me  go  back  to  ,  ^^„^^  *«^^«o*L,«««« 
mv  Graduj.  gi-aver  remonstrances. 

O  ainiid  Hexameters— ye,   upon  whom  I  once       }^  i^  but   fair,   however,  tO  add  thmt» 

counted  l  with  the  exception  of  the  Preface,  the 

To  wake  up  immortal,  unique  Translator  of  Homer,    tone  of  this  book  presents  a  pleasant  OOn- 

""'^rnt^^lJIin^r'  ^"  '*'^™*''^  ''"^  '''™^  ,  trast  to  the  tone  of  the  "Lctures  "— 
Ye  viicn-,  ye  sling  me!    Disgraced  id  the  chair   though  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  King> 

ti  at  I  ^it  in ;  ;  lake  IS  disposed  of  shows  how  an  aggm- 

And  Oxfoid  laments  that  her  Moses  have  lost '  vated  case  of  Philistinism  must  be  treat- 

thcir  prcteitor."  |  ^^  .     ,,  ^„  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  y^^^  jjj^j^ 

Tnie,  in  his  last  words  on  nomer,Mr.  sippi  of  falsehood  called  history,  afoam^ 
Arnold  expressed  regret  that  his  "  vivac-  hell  more  or  less  is  of  no  consequenqe.^^ 
ities  of  ex^jression  "  should  have  offended  j  Nor  do  we  quite  recognize  as  a  leading 
Mr.  Newman ;  and  in  the  preface  to  this  characteristic  m  Mr.  Arnold  that  he  is 
volume  he  expresses  a  similar  regret  with  ^^  modestly  bold,"  though  herein  also  he 
regai-d  to  Mr.  Wright     But  no  apolo-  ,  improves  with  age  and  experience.    For- 
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merl J  his  arrogance  astonished  even  the   goon :  but,  else,  from  all  the  lumber  of  an- 


thoa^h  sure  with  seemincy  diffiapnfie  '•  *"«'  uoyccn  ocienu^fvc  ucawyiica,  ui(a  nam- 
vnougn  sure,  wiin  seeming  aimaence,  .  ientham's  Deontology,  LittU  Dorrit, 
he  offends  less  than  he  did.  We  wish  V^^^^;;.,  Qaestions,  The  Wide  Wide 
we  oould  add  that  a  similar  improvement  World,  DIffangef%  Speeches,  Beechefe  Ser- 
IB  observable  in  another  of  Mr.  Arnold's  moru—H  library,  in  short,  the  fruit  of  a  hap- 
iaultB— -the  fault  of  affectation.  This  is  '  py  marriage  between  tlie  profound  philosophic 
a  fimlt  very  prevalent  among  us  now ;  '  reflection  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  healthy  and 
and  it  is  6ne  peculiarly  unbecoming  in  a ;  ^^^"""^^  ^.^^^  oflnspector  Tanner." 
critic  who  ainis  at  recaUing  our  lite?ature  '  ^, ^°f  ^""l"^ .^^  affectation,  liequent  with 
to  some  perception  of  cliwsic  purity  and  ^'  ^T^^l^  '^  specially  objectionable,  we 
dignity.  Can  anything  be  worse  than  "f""  ^^J^  ^"appropriate  use  of  scriptural 
the  affectation  of  the  following  passage  Phraseology.  Thus  he  took  as  the  motto 
from  the  Preface-combifted,  too,  with  '  *^  *^^  "Last  words,'  multi,  qui  persequun^ 
a  straining  after  humor  which  is  very  I '"?'  '^.'^^  tnbiUa.U  nie;  a  testtimnm  nan  de- 
Hiimiftl;  clinavi;  to  those  who  laugh  at  the  grand 

!  Style,  he  "  repeats,  with  compassiouate 
"  But  there  is  the  coming  east  wind !  there  \  sorrow,  the  Gospel  words,   '  Ye  shall  die 
is  the  tone  of  the  future !— I  hope  it  is  grave    in  your  sins  ;*  "  and  he  illustrates  the  un- 
cnough  for  even  the  Oaardian^Dx^  earnest  '  certainty  of  UteraiT  success  by  quoting, 
prosaic,   practical,   austerely  literal  future     4.  "^  ^^  a   u  4.  r  i  /, 

Yea,  the  world  will  soon  be  the  Philistines'!  ll?^*"^^  ^^^  ^^^^^'  hMt  i^sw  are  chosen.'* 
and  then,  with  every  voice,  not  of  thunder,  ^e  assure  Mr.  Arnold  that  tins  sort  of 
rilenced,  and  the  whole  earth  filled  and  en-  thing  can  not  fail  to  offend ;  and,  perhaps, 
nobled  every  morning  by  the  magnificent  he  will  be  not  less  moved  by  the  consider- 
roaring  of  the  young  lions  of  the  Daily  Tele-  ation  that  people  will  probably  accuse  him 
£rapA,  we  shall  all  yawn  in  one  another's  \  of  having  caught  the  trick  of  it  from  Mr, 

^JS?oi^ti»t     No"!;.!^^^^  "fP"";   Carlyle,  thou|h  certainly  Mr.  Carlyle  is 

peadiaDle  gravity.    No  more  vivacity  then !  j,..®^ri'     i,-ii  ^ 

myhTxameters,  iid  dogmatism,  and  scofis  at  i  ^^l^^  ^^  distasteful  in  his  allusions. 
the  Divorce  Court,  will  all  have  been  put  |      We  confess  that  even  Mr.   Arnold's 
down;  I  shall  be  quite  crest-fallen.   But  does    egotism  and  aiTOgance  has  for  our  minds 
Hr.  Wright  imagine  •  that  there  will  be  any 
more  place,  in  that.world,  for  his  heroic  blank 


we  know  not  what  curious  charm;  but 
we  can  not  feel  assured  that  other  readers 


verse  Homer  than  for  my  paradoxes  ?    If  he  .  ^qi  feel  the  same ;   and  we  therefore  re- 

^T^l^^Z!TJiTi^Z''^  rifj'  gret  these  and  such-like blemishes,  exact. 

ly  m  proportion  as  we  estimate  highly  the 
services  which  a  writer  like  Mr.  Arnold 
is  capable  of  rendering  to  English  litera- 
ture. As  we  ventured  to  tell  him  when 
commenting  on  his  Lectm*es,  a  censor  so 


the  Palatine  Library  of  the  thture.  A  plain 
edUSce,  like  the  British  College  of  Health  en- 
larged :  inside,  a  light,  bleak  room,  with  a  few 
statues ;  Dagou  in  the  centre,  with  our  Eng- 
lish Caabah,  or  Palladium  of  enlightenment, 
the  hare's  stomach;   around,  a  few  leading 


barrasaed  air  of  a  late  convert,  the  Editor  of 
the  Saturday  Bmiew,  Many  a  shrewd  nip 
has  he  in  old  days  given  to  the  Philisthies,  this 
editor ;  many  a  bad  half-hour  has  he  made 
them  pass ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  has  mended 
his  ooarses,  and  declares  that  his  heart  has 


^^  l^r '^^Tk'"'  ^^^^"S  ""fi  ^"^^^^  ^^''  ■  outspoken,  and  who  judges  by  so  high  a 
losophy — €k>liath,  the  great  Bentham,  Prcsby-     ^jj-  *      ''lu*!..  ^• 

ter  AngUcanus,  our  Intellectual  deliverer  Mr.  I  standaid,  is  sm^e  to  provoke  bitter  opposi- 
James  Clay,  and  ...  yes!  with  the  em- 1  ^on.  Many  will  be  impatient  of  his  cul- 
tivated criticism.  ^  Many  will  be  abashed 
by  his  usual  good  sense  and  moderation. 
He,  more  than  most  men,  should  be  care- 
ful to  afford  no  vantage-ground  of  attack 
to  his  enemies,  to  show  no  weakness 
alw^i^  to^hrri^rpr»ire',  ^  tl^he  ^  l  ^^p^  ^l?  friends  wiU  tind  it  hai-d  to  de- 
at  bottom,  however  appearances  may  have  ^®^d.  lie  owes  this  not  only  to  his  own 
been  against  him,  staunch  for  Gk)liath  and  *  the  reputation,  he  owes  it  also  to  the  hopes 
most  logical  nation  in  the  world.'  Then,  for  of  doing  good  to  literature,  wliich  he  is 
the  book-shelves.  There  will  be  found  on  justly  entitled  to  entertain.  Why  should 
them  a  myograph  by  Mr  Lowe  on  the  liter-    y,q  give  occasion  for  triumph  to  the  sons 

!S!  f  T^  iT^"!^  ®'^^''°^^*K'^T^!   ofthePhilistmes! 

Iliem  for  the  iniquitous  neglect  with  which    ^  J^itr  *  "^^^^^      xi.        i.         • 

llie  Greeks  treated  them;  there  wUl  be  De-       What,  then,  are  these  hopes!  or,  m 
be(!aoae  he  was  like  Mr.  Spur-   other  words,  what  benenta  can  be  expect 
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od  to  come  from  Aonnd  criticism  t  Mr.  '  or,  in  a  difiTcrent  style  of  art,  letting  foolr 
Arnold,  as  we  have  seen,  claims  for  it  i«h  weakness  rise  in  the  heart  and  prather 
high  and  useful  function%  as  the- servant  to  the  eyes— over  deathbeds  according  to 
and  pioneer  of  the  creative  faculty,  dis-  the  ]K)pular  novel,  or  before  such  pictures 
covenng,  or  at  least  rousing  into  activity  as  Mr.  O' Neil's  "P^astward  Ho!:"  they 
the  ideas  with  which  that  faculty  must  would  feel  rather  that  they  were  wrong 
work.  Besides  this,  and  below  this,  it  in  allowing  their  feelings  to  be  stirred  by 
exercises  a  more  direct  influence — a  car-  unreality  and  false  tjiste,  that  it  was  their 
rectire  influence.  And  this  it  does  on  the  duty  to  resist  any  such  clap-trap  appeals 
general  public  as  well  as  on  writers ;  with  to  sources  of  deep  and  real  emotion. 
the  former,  insisting  on  coiTectness  of  And  so  these  sources  of  emotion  would 
opinion, with  the  latter, on  coirectness of  be  opened  to  us  more  freely;  and,  in  the 
production.  "In  France,"  says  M.  Sainte-  intellectual  as  in  the  moral  world,  seeking 
Beuve,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold,  "  the  what  is  right  only,  we  should  And  most 
first  consideration  for  us  is  not  whether  surely  the  highest  pleasure  and  tlie  truest 
we  are  amused  or  pleased  by  a  work  of  beauty. 

art  or  mind,  nor  is  it  whether  we  are       On  writers,  again,  it  is  the  function  of 
touched  by  it-.     What  we  seek  above  all   criticism  to  impress  moderation— iisaMiYy 
to  learn  is,  whether  i^ctre;-en]^/if  in  being   both  in  thought  and  expression.     It  is 
amused  with  it,  and  in  applauding  it,  and   as  an  aid  to  criticism  in  dischar^ng  this 
in  being  moved  by  it  1*^    Mr.  Arnold  may   function  that    Mr.    Arnold    thinks  an 
well  call  these  words  "remarkable;"  they   academy  would  be  of  value«~at    onoe 
throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the  whole  doc-   supplying  a  standard  of  judgment  and 
trine  of  criticism.     How  clearly  they  ex-  forming  a  court  of  appeal.     We  think 
pose  the  mere  folly  of  what  we  liear  every   he  overrates  the  utility  of  such  an  insti- 
day  around  us  with  regard  to  works  of  tution.     It  might,  and  probably  would 
art  of  all  kinds — "  It  may  not  be  very   do  something  for  the  form,  but  we  can 
good,  but  I  like  it:"  the  people  who  thus   not  share  Mr.  Arnold*s  expectations  of 
s])euk,  seeming  to  think  that  their  un-  '  what  it  would  do  for  the  matter  of  our 
reasoning  caprices  ai'e  criticism,   never   literature.     We  can   see  how  it  might 
dreaming  that  if  a  thing  is  not  good,  they   cure  "  notes  of  provincialism"  in  exprea- 
should  strive  r/o/ to  like  it, — t'nit  they  are   sion;  but  how  could  it  affect  notes  of 
bound,  had  they  any  intellectual  con-   ])roviiicialism   arising  *  from  poverty  of 
science,  Jir^t  to  ascertain  whether  a  work   thought  t     An  academy  might  have  had 
of  art  18  good  or  not,  and  that  liking  or  power  to  chasten  the  style  of  Burke,  bat 
disliking  should  follow  the  results  oi'that   we  doubt  if  it  could  ever  have  uiade  a 
endeavor,  not  precede  or  be  independent  profound  moralist  of  Addison.     At  aD 
of  it.     No  one  who  studied  the  French   events,  English  criticism  must  be  con- 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  18()l  will   tent  to  labor  without  such  aid.     And  the 
dispute  the  truth  of  M.  Sainte- Hcuve's   work  to  be  done,  at  least  iu  our  day,  is 
words.  For  such  a  study  must  have  satis-   mainly  a  work  of  correction.     Hence  the 
fled  any  one  that  Frenchmen  can  with   common  remark,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
truth  claim  for  their  ailists  a  prei'min en cc   the  critic  to  welcome  merit  rather  thm 
in  good  taste,  and  suoh  pre(.*minence  can    discover  fault<«,  is  not  true.      Ben  'Jon- 
only  be  attained  by  those  who  approach   son  ])uts  it :  ''  Some  do  say  critics  are  a 
thise  mattera  in  the  spirit  which  the  great   kind  of  tinkers,  that  make  more  faults 
critic  ascribes  to  his  countrymen.    To  seek   than  they  mend  ordinarily."     Now,  of 
aLore  all  to  see  whether  we  are  right  in  be-   course,  criticism  nmst  not  make  fiiults, 
xvg  amused  or  moved;  if  this  rule  could  be    but  we  maintain  that  its  first  duty  iato 
impressi;d  on  the  public,  what  an  advance   detect  and  expose  them.     The  truth  is^ 
w  ould  be  made,  fiom  what  blundera  would   that  the  above  remark  applies  only  to  die 
art  and  literature  be  preservwl!     We  productions  of  the  highest  genius.    In 
should  no  longer  have  people  lauding  the   every  tiling  below  this  there  are  ^mcn 
commonplace  of  Trollope  as  'an  artistic   which  can  not  be  left  uncheokfed,  or  stiD 
representation  of  life,  or  misUiking  for   worse,  included  in  a  gush  of  undisorinB^ 
1  tumor  that  gross  caricature  by  which  Mr.    nalin^:  j)raiso,  if  sound  literature  is  to  be 
L>ickens  is  pulling  down  his  reputation;    fost<^rcd,  prejudices  and  bad  taste 
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ted.  To  tbe  duty  of  laboring  for  this 
eudy  the  pleasure  of  praising  must  al- 
ways be  postponed;  and,  as  has  been 
said  more  than  once  already,  that  duty 
was  never  more  incumbent  on  the  critic 
than  at  the  present  day.  Eccentricities, 
fidse  estimates,  and  every  sort  of  extrav- 
agance in  style  are  rife  among  us.  The 
common  limitation  of  the  word  ^^aif 
to  painting  exclusively,  is  itself  a  sign,  if 
any  sign  were  needed,  of  how  utterly 
inartistic  our  literature  is.  In  such  a 
state  of  matters  unjust  censure  is  as  noth- 
ing ;  real-  merit  will  struggle  through ; 
but  the  critic  who  praises  carelessly, 
recklessly,  is  guilty  of  a  grievous  offence 
against  the  true  interests  of  literature. 

Of  our  eccentricities  Mr.  Arnold  gives 
acme  examples,  showing  how  they  strike 
the  miuds  of  French  critics.  The  ex- 
amples he  selects  ai*e  the  Jashar  of  the 
late  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  Mr.  Forster's 
ZAj'e  of  Mahomet  It  may  be  that  both 
Mr.  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Forster  have 
been  guilty  of  extravagance,  yet  it  would 
have  been  well  had  Mr.  Arnold  selected 
more  eminent  offenders.  In  literaiy,  as 
in  political  rel)ellions,  the  great  leaders 
ahould  be  first  left  for  punishment  Nor 
are  there  wanting  men  of  mark  who 
have  sinned  grievously  against  literary 
law.  Mr.  Carlyle,  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  career,  has  impaired  his  i*epu- 
tatiou,  and  diminished  his  influence,  by 
plunging  into  eveiy  sort  of  eccentricity 
both  ot  thought  and  style.  And  a  man, 
even  more  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic than  Mr.  Carlyle,  has  wandered  into 
extravagancies  yet  wilder,  and  that  on 
one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  favoiite  subjects. 
It  aeems  to  us  very  unaccountable  that, 
in  his  lectures  on  Homer,  Mr.  Arnold 
should  have  passed  without  notice  the 
ni^eontrolled  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  amazing  meanings  which 
he  tortured  from  the  poet  And  this  is 
not  only  unaccountable,  but  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  reception  given  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bulky  volumes  might  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  strongest  instances 
of  the  insufficiency  of  English  criticism. 
Every  new^taper  and  periodical  in  the 
eoontry,  except,  if  our  memory  serve  us 
light,  the  Times  and  the  Scottmian,  joined 
in  the  chorus  of  unreasoning  and  exag- 
gerated praise.  Especially  no  depths  of 
prostcation  oodld  be  too  deep  for  the 


Saturdmf  Review,  Now  Mr.  Gladstone 
violated  every  law  which  Mr.  Arnold 
regards.  His  book  showed  neither  mod- 
eration nor  sanity,  nor  even  good  taste — 
as  in  the  famous  comparison  of  Minerva 
to  the  electric  telegi*aph.  It  is  against 
such  a  parrot-cry  as  this  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's testimony  would  be  of  especial 
value.  Such  a  critic  as  he  is  rendenr 
his  fitting  service  not  in  holding  up 
small  men  to  ridicule,  but  in  exposing 
the  errors  of  great  men.  But  though 
we  can  not  quite  forgive  him  for  not 
having  shown  Mr.  Gladstone's  JJoinfir  in 
its  true  light,  he  yet  deserves  some  pmise 
for  having  in  this  preface  at  least  indi- 
cated, for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  trath  as  regards  Lord  Derby's 
Nomei':  **  I  admire  its  freshness,  its  man- 
liness, its  simplicity;  although,  perhaps, 
if  one  looks  for  the  charm  of  Homer,  for 
his  play  of  a  divine  light,  .  .  .  Pro- 
fessor Pep[)er  must  go  on,  I  can  not'* 

In  the  work  of  resisting  fiilse  esti- 
mates, criticism  will  find  plenty  of  occu- 
pation in  Scotland.  Partly  from  our 
noisy  nationality,  partly  from  the  want 
of  general  cultivation,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  good  taste,  this  fault  is 
very  prevalent  among  us.  Indeed,  Scot- 
land at  the  present  day,  fiiUen  from  her 
high  literary  estate,  is  in  many  respects, 
in  her  narrowness,  in  her  inaccessibility 
to  gi'eat  ideas,  in  her  vehement  self- 
assertion,  a  very  Pbilistia.  But  at  all 
.times  Scotchmen  have  been  given  to 
over-estimate  and  over-praise  S<x)tcbnien 
in  a  manner  which  works  much  evil. 
In  the  lowest  point  of  view,  this  does 
no  lasting  good  to  the  praised  them- 
selves, for  other  tribunals  are  less  par- 
tial, nay,  may  be  led  into  excess  of  se- 
verity by  this  excess  of  praise ;  while,  in 
any  other  point  of  view,  it  does  direct 
hai'm,  hindering  real  advancement,  ob- 
scuring both  from  ourselves  and  from 
others  the  knowledge  of  the  tinth.  Thus 
we  find  the  late  Francis  Horner,  a  se- 
date man  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  pla- 
cing Dugald  Stewart  on  a  level  with 
"  the  fii*st  of  those  who  know,"  and  pre- 
dicting that  his  ^'  writings  will  live  as 
long  as  those  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  and 
will  go  down  to  distant  times  with  their 
works."  Here  we  have  a  "  note  of  pro- 
vincialism-' which  jai's  upon  us  ruUely. 
Tnus  to  class  Cicero  with  Piato  in  the  same 
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rank  as  ])1ulosopher8  shows  a  culpable 
earelessnesp  almost  amounting  to  indif- 
lerenoe  to  truth;  but  to  set  Dugald 
Stewart  there  also,  is  to  treat  the  ciitical 
spirit  as  altogether  a  thing  of  naught, 
and,  though  tliis  is  a  less  matter,  to  nm 
the  risk  ot  (iepriving  him  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  is  justly  liis.  Again,  Lord 
Jeffrey — for  it  is  better  in  such  a  matter 
as  this  to  tike  exafmples  from  the  past — 
was  beyond  doubt  an  accomplished  man, 
and  a  brilliant  writer.  But  if  we  com- 
pare him  with  such  a  critic  as  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  or  if  wo  read  Mr.  Arnold's  com- 
j)aiison  of  him  with  Joubert,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  would  be  more 
becoming  if  the  teims  in  which  his 
merits  are  often  extolled  among  us  were 
to  suffer  some  abatement 

The  third  tendency  which  it  is  the  ap- 
pointed duty  of  criticism  to  resist,  name- 
ly, fine  writing,  is  also  a  peculiarly  nor- 
thern vice.  It  is  a  tendency  at  pi-esent 
extending  it«4elf,  like  some  pestilent  weed, 
over  all  Englisli  literature :  a  writer  on 
this  subject  in  the  Cornhill  *  could  select 
his  *'sjimples  of  fine  English''  not  only 
from  Tupper  and  KeynohW  Miscellany, 
but  also  from  the  7V?w«,  the  Litcratn/  Ga- 
zette, and  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Ileviews  I  But  in  Scotland  the  vice  is 
almost  universal.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
our  books  and  our  newspapers,  it  is  ram- 
])ant  in  our  pulpit,  it  intrudes,  when 
opportunity  offera,  even  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  our  bench.  Were  the  writer  in 
the  Comhill  to  set  about  collecting  a  few 
"  samples"  of  line  Scotch,  ho  might  pro- 
duce an  amusing  and  most  astonishing 
paper.  This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
the  popularity  of  writers  like  the  late 
Professor  Wilson,  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius,  but  of  a  wild  and  unregulated 
genius,  and  in  whose  writings  the  influ- 
ence of  severe  cultivation  is  hardly  ever 
to  be  traced — an  unfortunate  popularity, 
in  that  it  has  led  weaker  men  to  imitate 
what  is  not  susceptible,  nor,  indeed,  de- 
serving of  imitation.  These  admiring 
mimics  have  caught  the  faults  only  of 
the  original — in  the  well-known  words 
of  Johnson,  they  have  ''  the  nodosities 
of  the  oak,  without  its  strength;  the 
contortions  of  the  Sybyl  without  her 
inspiration.*'     But  the  main  source  ot 
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this  vice,  as  of  the  former,  is  the  want, 
I  so  general  and  unhappily  so  inci^easing, 
of  a  familiarity  with  the  best  models,  es- 
pecially of  those  which  antiquity  has  left 
us.     And  this  leads  us  to  an  objection 
J  occasionally  urged  against  Mr.  Arnold's 
critical  point  of  view.     He  is  sometimes 
i  spoken  of  as  an  upholder  of  the  classiosl 
as  opposed  to  the  Romantic  style,  and  in 
I  a  sense  he  is  so.     Thus  he  can  not  yield 
I  to  the  dogma  frequently  announced  now- 
j  a-days,  that  "  the  poet  who  would  really 
fix  the  public  attention  most  leave  tm 
exhausted  past,  and  draw  his  subjeoU 
I  from  matters  of  present    import,  and 
therefore  both  of  interest  and  novelty.'* 
He  believes;  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
best  materials  for  poetry  are  to  be  fi^ond 
not  in  situations  and  incidents  in  them- 
selves  mean  and  disagreeable,  howeTer 
they  may  be  elevated  by  the  power  of 
the  imagination,  but  rather  in  events  and 
ideas  in  themselves  grand  and  beautifnl, 
possessing  an  inmiediate  dignity  and  in* 
terest,  in'espective  of  the  force  of  associ* 
ation;  and,  so  &r,  he  holds  with  the 
classicists.      He  believes,  further,  that 
distance  from  ourselves,  either  in  time 
or  idea,  tends  to  bestow  this  immediate 
dignity  and  interest,  while  nearness  to 
oui-selves  tends  to  take  it  away.   Poetrj, 
according  to  his  idea,  should  approach, 
as  with  the  most  classic  of  the  great 
poets  it  did  approach,  to  scolpturey  at 
once  in  natural  beauty  of  subject,  and  in 
perfection  of  form.     Yet  he  is  far  from 
confining  poetry  to  classical  tiiemes  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.     He  does 
not  so  limit  his  own  choice.    Host  of 
his  largest  poems  come  from  very  difier- 
ent  sources — from  Northern  mythologj, 
from  Eastern  legend,  from  the  cycle  of 
Arthurian  romance.     His  view,  in  shorty 
is,  that  all  noble  subjects  are  fitdng  fiar 
])oeti'y,  only  that  the  more  distant  the 
subject  the  more  likely  it  is  to  possess 
this  element  of  nobility,  not  having  been 
exposed  to  the  vxdgarizing  intiaeneea  of 
taniiliarity.     In  this  point  of  view  Mae* 
beth  becomes  as  classical  as  Agamemnon 
— the  Weu'd  Sisters,  *'  withered  and  wild 
in  their  attire,"  as  classical  as  the  awM 
Eumenides — Una,  with  her  lion,  asoba* 
sical  as  Antigone  or  £leotra.     We  be* 
lieve  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  right  in  his  theo* 
ry.     Despite  such  successes  as  those  of 
Wordsworth  or  of  Tennyson,  we  soqMOt 
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that  what  is  so  glibly  called  "  the  poetry 
of  every-day  life,"  will  generally  prove 
a  very  sorry  affair.  The  poet  is  indeed, 
as  is  often  said,  the  interpreter  of  his 
age,  but  he  is  so  indirectly,  by  allusion, 
by  general  tone,  by  his  point  of  view, 
not  directly  by  depicting  the  common 
life  of  people  round  about  him.  No 
great  poet  has  done  this — not  even 
Shakspeare,  the  most  universal  of  all. 
Not  in  this  way  have  the  highest  peaks 
of  Helicon  been  scaled.  Aspects  of  life 
so  different  from  those  familiar  to  us  as 
to  seem  of  another  world — or,  it  may 
be,  other  worlds  altogether,  creations  of 
imagination  or  of  faith. ;  such  are  the  fit 
and  chosen  materials  of  the  highest  poe- 
try. Seeing  that  the  "poetry  of  every- 
day life  theory"  has  found  a  supporter  so 
acute  as  the  late  Mr.  Brimley  in  his  essay 
on  Tennyson,  we  are  glad  to  find  it  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Arnold. 

But  while  it  would  be  incorrect  to  call 
Mr.  Arnold  a  disciple  of  the  classic  style, 
as  the  expression  is  employed  by  Schle- 
gel,  no  man  can  have  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  classical  literature,  or  value  a  fa- 
miliarity with  it^  more  highly.  Men,  he 
Bays,  who  often  enjoy  commerce  with  the 
ancients,  seem  to  him  ^'  like  persons  who 
have  had  a  very  weighty  and  impressive 
experience,  they  are  more  truly  than 
others,  under  the  empire  of  facts,  and 
more  independent  of  the  language  cuiTent 
among  those  with  whom  they  live."  Now, 
no  one  can  reproach  Mr.  Arnold  with  ad- 
miring the  ancient  beyond  due  measure, 
because  of  ignorance  of  modern  literature. 
He  but  adds  another  to  the  many  instan- 
ces which  show  that  it  is  the  most  accom- 
plished and  most  cultivated  men  who  most 
value  the  cultivation  of  antiquity.  It  is 
the  want  of  this  cultivation  more  th^n  any 
other  cause,  whicK  fosters,  especially 
among  us  Scotch,  those  sins  of  eccen- 
tricity, and  over-estimates,  and  fine  wilt- 
ing, OD  which  we  have  already  remai'ked. 
Critidsm  can  do  much  to  restrain  these 
things,  but  the  discipline  which  the  study 
of  the  classics  gives  can  do  far  more )  nay, 
without  such  discipline  we  may  not  hope 
for  any  such  criticism.  It  is  very  idle  to 
quote  Shakspeare  with  his  '*  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek ;"  we  are  speaking  now  of 
ordinary  mortals,  of  men  who  write  from 
intelligence  and  understanding,  not  of 
the  divine  sons  of  genius.    It  is  impossi- 
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ble,  within  this  range,  to  rate  too  highly 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  as  a  regulating  and  corrective  in- 
fluence. •  Here  we  can  cite  in  our  favor 
a  witness  whose  testimony  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  acceptable,  and  who  cer- 
tainly had  no  love  for  Latin  and  Greek 
in  excess,  Sydney  Smith :  "  Whatever, 
therefore,  our  conjectures  may  be,  we  can 
not  be  so  sure  that  the  best  modern  writ- 
ers can  afford  us  as  good  models  as  the  an- 
cients :  the  moderns  have  been  well  taught 
by  their  masters ;  but  the  time  is  hardly 
yet  come  when  the  necessity  for  such  in- 
struction no  longer  exists."  It  is  a  thing 
of  some  moment  just  at  present,  that  the 
value  of  the  ancient  writers  should  have 
found  so  powerful  an  advocate  as  Mr. 
Arnold — a  man  eminently  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  not 
less  capable  of  upholding  it. 

This  subject  naturally  leads  the  mind 
to  Oxford,  on  which  nothing  has  ever 
been  written  more  beautiful  than  the  fol- 
lowing passagfr^in  itself  no  unfavorable 
example  of  the  grace  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
style : 

"  No ;  we  are  all  seekers  still :  seekers  oden 
make  mistakes,  and  I  wisli  mine  to  redound  to 
my  own  discredit  only,  and  not  to  toacli  Ox- 
ford. Beautiful  city !  so  venerable,  so  lovely, 
so  unravaged  by  the  fierce  iulellectual  life  of 
our  century,  so  serene  1 

**  There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play.' 

And  yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies, 
spreading  her  garments  to  the  moonlight,  and 
whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchant- 
ments of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will  deny  thai 
Oxford,  by  hejr  ineffable  charm,  keeps  <vver 
calling  us  near  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to 
the  ideal,  to  perfection, — to  beauty,  in  a  word, 
which  is  only  truth  seen  from  another  side  ? — 
nearer,  perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of  Tdbin- 
gen.  Adorable  dreamer,  whose  heart  has  been 
so  romantic !  who  hast  given  thyself  so  pro- 
digally, given  thyself  to  sides  and  to  heroes 
not  mine,  only  never  to  the  Philistines !  home 
of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  un- 
popular names,  and  impossible  loyalties! 
What  example  could  ever  so  inspire  us  to  keep 
down  the  Philistine  in  ourselves,  what  teacher 
could  ever  so  save  us  from  that  bondage  to 
which  we  are  all  prone,  that  bondage  wbiclu 
Goethe,  in  those  incomparable  Urns  on  the 
death  of  Schiller,  makes  it  his  friend's  highest 
praise  (and  nobly  did  Schiller  deserve  the 
praise)  to  have  left  miles  oift  of  sight  behind 
him  ;  the  bondage  of  wa^  uns  alle  hiindigU 
Das  osmbine  ?  She  will  forgive  me,  even  if  I 
have  unwittingly  drawn  upon  her  a  shot  or 
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two  aimed  at  her  unworthy  son ;  for  she  is  j 
generous,  and  the  cause  in  which  I  fight  is, 
after  all,  hers.  Apparitions  of  a  day,  what  is 
our  puny  warfare  against  the  Philistines  com- 1 
pared  with  the  warfare  which  this  Queen  of 
Romance  has  heen  waging  against  them  for 
centuries,  and  will  wage  after  we  are  gone  ?"  i 

Readers  who  have  accompanied  us  thus 
far  do  not  need  to  be  told  that,  in  our 
judgment,  Mr.  Arnold's  little  volume  is 
a  work  at  once  of  sterling  merit  and  of 
great  value.    That  he  may  be,  as  indeed 
we  believe  him  to  be,  wrong  in  manjr  of 
his  practical  results — such  as  his  admira- 
tion for  academies,  and  his  choice  of  En-  j 
glish  hexameters  as  a  vehicle  for  render-  | 
mg  Homer — is  a  thing  of  no  real  mo- , 
ment     The  virtue  of  his  teaching  con-  j 
sistfi  in  the  excellence  of  the  standmd  he 
sets  up,  and  in  the  soundness  of  the  princi-  ! 
pies  he  applies.     The  more  widely  he  is 
read,  the  greater  the  influence  he  obtains, 
the  brighter  the  prospects  of  our  litera- 
ture.   And  it  is  because  of  this  high  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Arnold's  labors  that  we  have  ' 
dwelt  more  fully  on  those  points  where 
we  differ  from  him'than  on  those  where  we 
agree  with  or  yield  to  him;  and,  would 
that  we  were  not  forced  to  add,  that  it  is  I 
also  because  of  this  estimate  that  we  re- 
gret deeply  the  foppery,  the  arrogance, 
the  affectation  which  maned  the  beauty 
of  the  lectures  on  Homer,  which,  in  the 
preface  to  these  essays,  moves  a  sorrow- 
fiil  laughter,  and  whigh  appears  varely  in- 
indeed,  yet  too  often,  disfiguring  the  es- 
says themselves,  lingering  like  a  subtle 
poison.     With    these   weaknesses    Mr. 
Arnold  has  done,  and  yet  will  do,  much ; 
but,  without  them,   how  much   more! 
Admiring  him  as  we  do,  we  can  forgive 
him ;  but  how  can  he  forgive  himseli  t 


Bentlcy'8  Miscellany. 

MODERN  LIFE  ON  THE  BOSPHORUS. 

Our  European  diplomacy,  whenever  it 
moves  on  home  ground,  likes  nothing  so 
much  as  soothing  and  wiping  matters  up. 
It  would  like  to  settle  everything  kindly 
and  lovingly,  and  roughly  assails  every 
one  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
rides  on  an  extr^e.  In  Turkish  affairs, 
however,  it  falls  into  the  very  error  with 
which  it  charges  others.  It  seizes  this 
matter  to-day  with  a  steel  gauntlet,  t6- 


morrow  with  kid  gloves ;  one  time  it  is 
full  of  disgust  at  the  ineradicable  Turk- 
ish barbarism,  and  another  full  of  admir- 
ation at  the  incessant  progress  of  Turkey; 
it  now  employs  a  language  which  sounds 
as  if  roared  from  the  trumpets  of  the  last 
judgment,  and  then  lisps  as  softly  as  if  it 
had  at  its  lips  the  flageolet  of  an  Arcadian 
shepherd.  At  the  present  moment  it  nei- 
ther allows  its  thunder  to  roll  along  the 
Bosphorus,  or  its  sun  to  shine  on  iu  The 
burning  questions  being  settled,  diplo- 
macy pauses,  or  mixes  the  cards  for  a 
fresh  game.  We,  however,  will^take  ad- 
vantage of  this  pause  to  take  another 
glance  at  the  Turkish  capital,  and  point 
out  the  changes  which  have  originated 
there  under  French  influence. 

The  splendid  landscape,  in  which  the 
great  and  small  wofld  of  the  Turkish  cap- 
ital moves  and  has  its  being,  has  remain- 
ed unaltered.  Just  as  it  did  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Bosphorus  winds  between 
exquisite  shores,  adorned  with  gardens 
and  kiosks;  and  on  entering  port  the 
traveler  still  sees  a  picture,  which,  bor- 
dered on  one  hand  by  the  Serai,  on  the 
other  by  Scutari,  has  a  glorious  back- 
ground in  the  Prince's  Islands  and  Olym- 
pus. But  Constantinople  is  no  longer 
the  idle  city,  with  mysterious  harems, 
savage  Osmanlis,  slave  mai'kets,  and  car- 
avan serais.  The  waters  of  the  Strsuts  no 
longer  open  in  the  silent  houi*8  of  the 
night  to  receive  sacks,  whence  moans  and 
sobs  issue.  The  turban  of  the  janissaiy 
hangs  in  second-hand  clothes'  shops,  the 
yataghan  and  long  gun  of  the  Amaut  are 
temptingly  displayed  in  windows,  in  or- 
der to  induce  English  tourists  to  purchase 
them.  Birmingham  and  Sohliugen  are 
driving  Damascus  into  the  backgrouud 
in  the  bazaars.  On  the  Bosphorus  float 
merchant  vessels  under  every  flag,  brigs, 
schooners,  and  three-masters;  steamers 
send  their  smoke  over  the  kiosks  on 
shore;  telegraph  poles,  with  outspread 
wires,  run  in  all  directions.  The  hon- 
dreds  of  boats  crossing  each  other  in  port 
convey  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  all 
the  novelties  of  art,  all  the  vanities  of 
fashion,  the  latest  novel,  the  newest  lib- 
retto, the  most  modem  fabrics ;  and  aQ 
these  European  strangers  are  welcomed 
with  equal  j(w  in  the  Turkish  harem  and 
the  Levantine  salon. 

Some  changes,  however,  have  (akea 
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plaoe  in  the  panorama  unfolded  before  \  tact  with  strangers,  regarded  every  new 
the  visitor.  Pera,  the  city  of  diplomacy,  ;  face  suspiciously,  and  were  always  on 
and  Gralata,  the  seat  of  Frank  commerce,  their  guard.  To  the  fires  which  widened 
have  acquired  quite  an  European  look,  '  the  streets,  to  the  gas  that  lights  them, 
through  new  buildings.  Stone  houses  of  to  the  stone  now  substituted  for  wood  in 
severaJ  stories,  broad  gas-lit  streets,  ele-  !  the  new  buildings,  is  owing  a  change  in 
garit  coffee-houses,  glass-covered  arcades,  the  habits  of  society  which  may  be  re- 
rich  shops,  booksellers*  establishments,  garded  as  an  irapoitant  progress  in  Ori- 
photographic  ateliers  brilliant  fronts  full  i  ental  life.  The  various  nationalities  vbit 
of  silks  and  jewellery,  an  Italian  and  each  other,  even  though  their  hatred  en- 
French  theatre,  a  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  ;  dures.  Since  steam  navigation  has  in- 
palaees  <^  the  embassies  casinos  and  creased,  European  elements  have  been 
dubs,  combine  to  foim  a  whole  which  has  brought  in  larger  doses  to  Constantino- 
nothing  Oriental  about  it.  On  the  other  |  pie.  Everybody  takes  hb  share  of  them, 
side  of  the  haven,  Stamboul — where  the  ,  and  thus  an  inevitable  approximation  is 
Muhammadan  city  is  joined  by  the  Ar-  ;  produced.  The  same  ideas,  the  same 
menian,  Greek,  and  Israelite  qnartei*s,  ,  wants,  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources. 
Yeni  £[apu,  Psamatia,  Fauar,  Jubali,  and  Mental  life  is  being  developed,  and  with 
Balata — has  retained  its  appearance ;  but  it  the  desire  for  expansion.  The  new' 
even  there  stone  is  beginning  to  be  sub-  '  society  requires  newspapers,  books,  thea- 
stituted  for  wood,  and  ere  long  street  tres,  and  as  all  use  the  same  papers,  books, 
lighting  will  enable  the  Mussulman  to  go  and  theatres,  a  union  has  sprung  up,  which 
out  after  sunset  without  the  indispensa-  extends  to  the  noble  Turkish  women, 
ble  paper  lantern,  which  the  slightest  puff ,  Not  a  few  of  them  learn  French,  and 
of  wind  extinguished,  and  its  bearer  was  ,  maintain  a  permanent,  almost  intimate, 
then  left  to  defend  himself  as  best  he  intercourse  with  the  Christian  ladies  in 
could  against  mud-holes,  masterless  dogs,  !  Pera. 

and  night  watchmen.  Then,  too,  the  Those  fires,  which  made  a  breach  for 
Turks  will  be  able  fearlessly  to  cross  the  progress,  imposed,  it  has  been  calculated, 
bridge  to  Pera  and  Galata,  and  more  ,  a  yearly  tax  of  400,000/.  No  house  stood 
frequently  take  part  in  the  fetes  and  soi-  j  longer  than  twenty  years,  and  in  that  pe- 
rees,  so  constantly  given  in  the  two  i  riod  Constantinople  became  a  new  city. 
Frank  quarters,  where  many  Muhamma-  i  In  ten  minutes  a  house  was  burned  to' 
dans  and  Oriental  Christians  are  already  the  ground,  in  a' few  hours  an  entire  quar- 
residing.  ter  became  a  prey  of  the  fiames.     Every 

Only  twelve  years  ago  the  streets  of ,  week,  every  day,  and  not  unfrequently 
Pera  and  Galata  were  narrow,  winding,  j  twice  or  thnce  a  day,  Constantinople  was 
and  dirty.  Any  one  who  ventured  into  j  alarmed  by  the  fire  signal.  Then  thun- 
them  at  night  carried  in  one  hand  a  Ian-  dered  the  alarm-guns,  posted  on  a  hill 
tern,  in  the  other  a  pistol,  or  a  loaded  upon  the  Asiatic  side,  and  commanding 
stick.  Most  foreigners  remained  at  home  ]  the  whole  neighborhood ;  the  cannon  in 
at  night,  and  felt  securer  when  they  heard  :  the  towers  of  Galata  and  the  Seraskierat 
the  massive  gates,  which  separated  one  replied,  the  public  criers  dashed  their  iron- 


qnitrter  from  another,  but  have  now  dis- 


appeared, banged  to.     It  was  rarely  that   from  street  to  street  the  oi*y  of  "  Yangin 


shod  sticks  on  the  ground,  and  repeated 


an  ambassadorial  ball  brought  together 
the  foreign  colony  and  the  Levantines. 
The  latter,  as  Europeans  who  had  be- 
come Elastems,  formed  a  separate  group; 
and  three  other  groups  were  composed 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey,  Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians,  and  Greeks.  Na- 
tional and  religious  hatred  created  even 
^eater  hostility  among  these  groups  than 
did  trade  jealousy.  The  Europeans,  too, 
lived  in  colonies,  and  grew  so  accustomed 


varl"  Half-naked  firemen  ran  with  wild 
yells  through  the  city,  and  knocked  down 
every  one  who  did  not  get  out  of  their 
way  in  time. 

In  one  respect  the  transformation  of 
the  city  is  to  be  regi-etted.  The  old 
wooden  houses  were  Ught,  elegant,  and 
characteristic.  Painted  of  different  col- 
ors, and  protected  by  widely-projecting 
roofs,  they  made  Constantinople,  seen 
from  the  roads,  the  most  "splendid  and 


tv>thi:  oxistence that thev avoided  all V»on-    pr»p«i'*;ir  ])inorima  in  the   world.     The 
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naiTow,  winding  streets  offered  light  and  '  associations,  factories,  streets,  and  rail- 
shade  and  a  warm  breeze.  The  rooms  ways  have  sprung  into  existence.  Two 
were  lofty  and  airy,  and  could  be  easily  years  ago  an  industiial  exhibition  was 
warmed  in  winter  with  a  mangal.  The  got  up  tor  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
modem  stone  houses  do  not  catch  fire,  culture  and  trade,  at  the  close  of  which 
but  their  six  stories,  their  small  windows,  the  prize-holders  were  presented  to  the 
and  smoking  chimney-pots,  convert  Pera  Sultan,  and  decorated  by  him  with  the 
and  Galata  into  European  towns.  Not  Medjidie'.  Abd-ul-Asiz,  before  he  as- 
a  single  architect  has  thought  of  imita-  ceuded  the  throne,  was  k  man  of  pro- 
ting  the  delicious  style  of  the  old  wooden  gress.  He  possessed  a  model  farm,  wnich 
houses  in  the  new  building  material,  he  managed  himself,  on  the  Asiatic  coast^ 
All  have  strived  to  produce  clumsy,  mas-  two  leagues  from  Constantinople,  find 
sive  buildings,  true  to  the  plumb-line,  i  he  tvent  to  his  estate  almost  daily  in  his 
and  to  treat  the  city  in  the  same  way  as  steam  yacht.  On  his  accession  he  gave 
Turkish  reform  has  treated  the  national  it  to  his  nephew,  Murad  Effendi,  but 
garb.  I  made  him  pledge  himself  to  continue  it. 

In  one  district  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it !  The  Sultan  has  also  made  a  fine  ooUeo- 
was  forced  to  yield  to  the  new  style. '  tion  of  minerals.  He  is  fond  of  sport, 
Galata  was  joined  by  the  Kaviar-Klian,  is  an  excellent  horseman,  and  has  ac- 
consisting  of  several  gloomy  and  duty  cei>ted  a  nomination  as  member  of  a 
lanes,  hi  which  were  one-storied  shops,  jockey  club,  which  has  been  founded  at 
with  iron  dooi-s  and  gi-ated  windows,  Smyrna  by  Count  de  Bentivoglio.  His 
for  the  sale  of  caviare  and  other  wares.  •  tastes  have  naturally  led  the  Turkish 
At  certain  hours  of  the  day  there  assem-  youths  to  imitate  him.  Every  year  in 
bled  in  these  lanes  bankers,  merchants,  ;  sj^ring  and  autumn,  races  are  held  in  the 
money-changers,  brokei-s,  agents,  and  :  vicinity  of  Constantinople — real  races 
speculatons,  among  whom  the  Greek  !  with  stands,  judges,  jockeys,  a  weighing- 
element  prevailed.  They  stood  on  door- 1  place,  and  everything  belonging  to  it. 
ste)>s,  or  sat  under  the  awnings  of  the  In  the  same  way  a  mixed  committee  get 
shoijs  on  straw-bottomed  chairs,  or  some- ,  up  an  annual  regatta,  in  which  yachts, 
times  on  the  bare  ground,  and  smoked  '  boats,  and  kalks  take  part,  and  there  are 
or  let  the  beads  of  their  rosary  slij)  both  rowing  and  sailing-matches, 
through  their  fingers.  Here  the  most  [  The  Turks  have  taken  a  more  rapid 
conti'adictory  rei)orts  passed  fi'om  mouth  and  lively  interest  in  all  material  progress, 
to  mouth,  they  gesticulated,  yelled,  quar-  |  than  the  Christians  and  Jews.  There 
relied,  and  settled  prices.  Goods  or  is  a  natural  reason  for  this.  Trade  and 
shares  were  not  the  object  of  this  traffic,  i  finances  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rayahs, 


everything  turned  on  gold,  English, 
French,  liussian,  Turkish  gold,  and  its 
relative  value  in  Turkish  paper  money. 


who  yielded  to  their  natural  sloth,  and 
i*arely  quitted  a  circle  of  operations  by 
which  they  earned  money  easily  and 


Kaviar-Khan  was  the  exchange  of  Con-  \  quickly.  The  Turk,  to  whom  this  sys- 
stantinople,  and  might  almost  be  called  a  i  tem  of  business  had  hitherto  been  strange, 
power.  Tlie  government  in  vain  issued  but  who  had  a  large  c:ipital  at  hb  di*- 
decrees  against  this  system,  in  vain  did  i>osal,  did  not  hesitate  to  intrust  his 
it  sevenil  times  order  the  Khan  to  be  I  money  to  new  societies,  recommended 
closed,  in  vain  did  it  erect  right  facing;  by  respectable  names.  While  theChri»- 
it  an  elegant,  airy,  sheltered  exchange  |  tian  only  saw  in  these  enterprises  an  op- 
— Kavi»r-Khan  held  its  own  till  the  pa-  ;  pressive  competition. 
j>er  money  was  called  in.  Even  now  The  whole  society  on  the  Bosphoms 
the  prices  of  sugar  and  caviare  are  dis-  is  extravagantly  superstitious.  Turks, 
cussed   there,  but  the  fate   of  Turkey !  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  are  alike 


will  never  more  be  decided  in  its  lanes. 
While  the  Khan  has  fallen  into  deca- 
dence, however,  the  Exchange  is  flour- 


in  this  respect,  and  the  Levantines  follow 
the  genei^  current.  The  Greek  believes 
in  a  domestic  spirit  (Stikio,)  who  lives  at 


ishing,  and  the  share-holders  are  paid  i  the  bottom  oH  a  well,  and  comes  up  at 
very  good  dividends.  |  night  in  order  to  do  the  inhabitants  of 

In  addition  to  the  Exchange,  credit   the  house  good  or  evil,  according  as  they 
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have  pleased  or  displeased  *him.  The 
Stikio  assumes  all  possible  forms,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  dandy,  a  girl,  a  negro,  &c. 
He  performs  small  services  for  his  pro- 
teges, but  any  one  who  offends  him  can 
reckon  on  tricks  being  played  him,  or 
even  on  a  thrashing.  Like  the  Greeks, 
the  Armenians  have  taken  to  the  worship 
of  pictures  of  the  saints.  The  saint  de- 
mands that  a  lamp  should  bum  before 
his  picture  day  and  night,  and  if  it  ever 
goes  out,  he  avenges  himself  by  fearful 
dreams  and  night-mare.  Fortune-felling 
by  the  hand  or  the  surface  of  a  well  is  in 
universal  repute.  At  the  present  time,  a 
Muhammadan  negress  and  an  old  Jewess 
are  carrying  on  a  roaring  trade,  and  are 
always  consulted  in  illness  or  robberies. 
On  certain  days  people  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Elijah's  well,  or  to  the  springs  of 
Balukli,  whose  water  on  such  days  pos- 
8e.s8es  a  healing  power. 

Whenever  these  and  similar  Oriental 
fanta.sies  do  not  show  themselves,  you 
might  imagine  you  were  in  Europe.  In 
Pera  and  Galata  balls  and  parties  are 
given,  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
Uie  salons  of  Pans.  The  Orientals  are 
fond  of  and  cultivate  music,  and  they 
are  quite  conversant  with  the  Italian 
operatic  repertoire.  Tlieir  taste,  it  is  true, 
does  not  rise  above  a  certain  level;  in 
music,  they  adorer  Verdi ;  literature, 
Alexandre  Dumas ;  and  in  philosophy, 
Volney.  Pera  has  a  large  opera-house, 
with  boxes  fitted  up  in  the  Italian  style, 
an  orchestra  of  fifty  musicians,  and  an 
Italian  troupe.  Scalese,  Corsi,  Negrini, 
Madame  Penco,  and  other  notabilities 
have  sung  on  its  boards.  A  French 
theatre,  which  has  been  for  two  years 
under  the  management  of  an  Armenian, 
plays  everything :  tragedies  and  dramas 
in  prose  and  verse,  comedies  and  farces. 
In  an  Armenian  theatre,  where  the  lan- 
guage employed  is  Turkish,  you  can  see 
both  original  pieces  and  translations  from 
the  French  and  Italian.  Amateur  thea- 
tres pullulate ;  every  circle  of  society  can 
supply  a  full  number  of  lovers,  male  and 
female,  noble  fathers,  respectable  ladies, 
and  villains. 

The  Tm'kish  women  have  willingly 
adopted  European  amusements  and  fash- 
ions. Operas  and  balls  pb^ase  them  fiir 
better  than  the  solitary  life  to  which 
they  were  formerly  condemned.     In  Eu- 


rope, however,  there  are  also  serious  em- 
ployments for  the  female  sex,  which  ren- 
der the  wife  the  husband's  assistant 
The  Oriental  wife  will  not  listen  to  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  and  belives  she  has 
fulfilled  her  duty  when  she  annually  pre- 
sents society  with  a  child,  which  she  does 
not  suckle  herself  If  a  young  Greek, 
Armenian,  or  Levantine  girl  is  educated 
in  a  convent,  she  leanis  to  read  and  write, 
a  little;  if  she  remain  at  home,  she 
learns  to  speak  French  from  her  Eiuro- 
pean  governess.  She  gets  on  ^test  in 
those  things  in  which  she  receives  no  in- 
struction, and  will  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow for  half  the  day,  or  practise  positions 
before  the  mirror.  The  mother  dreams 
away  three-forths  of  her  time  on  the  sofa, 
and  leaves  her  children,  who  are  always 
numerous,  to  the  •  care  of  the  servants. 
The  lesson  she  ihcessantly  repeats  to  her 
daughter  is  to  look  out  for  a  husband. 
As  there  are  far  more  girls  than  young 
men,  the  latter  are  treated  by  the  ladies 
with  that  attention  which  in  Europe  falls 
to  the  share  of  the  &irer  sex.  The 
richest  toilette,  the  most  provocative 
desu'e  to  please,  and  employed,  and  even 
scandal  is  not  shunned,  if  it  compromise 
a  man;  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Love-letters,  rendezvous,  secret  betroth- 
als, in  case  of  need  even  an  elopement, 
followed  by  the  paternal  blessing — all  is 
permitted,  but  no  mesalliance.  In  this 
land,  where  there  is  no  nobility,  no  aris- 
tocracy of  the  mind  or  of  wealth,  a 
Castilian  arrogance  prevails.  Everybody 
is  vain  of  his  personal  position,  so  that  a 
cloth-dealer  would  never  give  his  daugh- 
ter to  a  tailor,  or  a  carpenter  marry  a 
shoemaker's  daughter. 

When   the  daughter  has  visited  the 
theatres  long  enough,  and  shown  herself 
sufiiciently  at  the  promenades,  followed 
at  some  distance  by  her  mother,  and^her 
object  of  marrying  has  been  gained,  she 
asks  for  a  rich  equipment,  not  in  clothes 
and  linen,  but  in  silk  dresses,  jewelery, 
and,  above   all,  diamonds.      No    maid- 
•  servant  will  maiTy  a  shoeblack  unless  he 
'  lays  at  least  a  diamond  breast-pin  on  the 
I  altai*  of  love.    The  most  necessary  things 
I  are  neglected,  but  there  is  a  lavish  dis- 
play of  Bupertiuities.    When  married,  the 
young  lady  rises  at  a  late  hour,  sjjends  a 
good  part  of  the  day  on  the  sofii,  drinks 
many  cups  of  ooffee,  receives  visits  from 
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time  to  time,  forgets  tke  little  she  has  '  fla^s,  the  sons  of  tlie  most  respectable 
learned,  does  not  write,  read,  or  work,  i  families  appear  in  the  costume  of  St 
and  leaves  all  the  household  duties  to  John,  with  a  shepherd's  staff  and  sheep- 
her  numerous  sen^ants,  all  monetary  cares  skin,  or  else  in  that  of  St.  George,  hel- 
to  hex  husband.  The  latter  goes  at  day-  '  met  and  lance.  In  short,  the  procession 
break  to  Galata,  spends  his  day  in  the  i  is  an  Italian  one,  more  theatrical  than  re- 
office,  at  Kaviar  Khan,  or  on  'Change, ;  ligious.      Several  Turkish  cavasses  pre- 


and  goes  home  late  at  night  In  winter, 
the  couple,  whether  rich  or  not,  visit 
the  theatre,  where  they  have  a  box  or 
at  least  the  fourth  of  a  box.  On  Sun- 
day morning,  church  and  a  walk  offer 
an  excuse  for  displaying  the  richest  toi- 
lette.    The  embassy  balls,  which  unite 


cede  the  procession  and  make  way  for  it| 
and  the  banners  ai'e  followed  by  a  bat- 
talion of  troops  with  the  band.  By  the 
side  of  the  cross,  which  is  borne  by  a 
priest  marcbes  a  guard  of  honor,  and 
Turkish  officers  with  drawn  sabres  sur- 
round the  Host     A  second  battalion  of 


all  the  fractions  of  society,  are  naturally  ,  troops  closes  the  procession.  When  there 
attended.  So  soon  as  the  first  beams  of ,  is  a  halt  at  an  altar  and  the  believen 
the  May  sun  burst  forth,  everybody  flies  !  kneel  down,  the  drums  roll,  the  Hand 
and  settles  down  either  on  the  quay  of,  plays  the  imperial  march,  and  the  sol- 
Therapia,  or  at  Biyuk-dereh,  and  Yeni-   diers  present  arms. 


Keui,  on  the  shores   of  the  Bosphoiois, 


The  intolerance  of  the  Chiistians  forms 


on  the  Gulf  of  Kani-K^i,  or  under  the  a  disgraceful  contrast  with  the  respect 
shady  gi'oves  of  the  islands  of  Kalki  and  .  which  the  Turks  display  for  all  confea- 
Prinkipo.  The  town  house  is  entrusted  sions.  The  insults  exchanged  between 
to  a  poor  family,  who  in  this  way  get ;  Greeks  and  Catholic^s  at  every  festival 
free  lodgings,  and  a  wooden  house  is  hired  would  frequently  lead  to  sanguinary  ex- 
for  six  months,  generally  at  a  very  high  cesses  if  the  Turkish  authonties  did  not 
price,  in  which  the  lady  shuts  herself  up  interfere.  On  Easter  eve  the  Greeks  a»- 
for  the  whole  day.  She  dreams  till  eve- ,  semble  in  the  court-yards  .  near  their 
uing  on  her  eternal  sofa,  and  then  goes  churches,  with  a  lighted  taper  in  one 
out  in  a  dazzling  toilette,  to  refresh  her-  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  For 
self  in  a  coffee-house  on  the  beach.  As  three  days  they  keep  up  an  incessant  fir- 
regards  the  husband,  he  goes  every  mor-  ing  in  honor  of  the  Saviour's  resurreo- 
ning,  in  all  weathers,  in  a  ka!k  or  steamer,  tion.  Woe  to  any  Catholic  who  fell 
to  Galata.  The  trip  takes  two  liours,  among  these  pious  people!  Trampled 
and  is  either  dangerous  or  uncomfoilable.  |  on,  beaten,  singed  by  pistol-shots,  the 
In  a  kaik  you  are  exposed  to  be  upset  by  j  '*  dog  of  a  Latin*'  would  for  a  long  time 
every  puff  of  wind ;  on  the  steamer,  bear  the  marks  of  Greek  fraternal  lore. 
thi*ee  to  four  hundred  persons  are  packed  The  Jews  were  formerly  exposed  to  suoh 
together  in  the  cabins,  on  deck,  and  on  ill  treatment  at  Easter,  that  they  dared 
the  paddle-boxes.  At  night  the  husband  not  show  themselves  in  public.  At  the 
returns  home  tired  and  hungry.  Thus  present  day  the  Turkish  authorities  have 
people  live  in  summer  on  the  Bosphorus,  taken  such  severe  measures,  that  only  a 
expensively  and  uncomfortably.  Where  symbolic  insult  still  occurs.  An  enormous 
the  money  comes  from  is  an  insoluble  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  caricaturist 
enigma  with  many  families.  ,  has  drawn  a  Jew,  is  canied  through  the 

On  Corpus  Chnsti  day  everybody  hast-  !  streets,  and  the  Christians  throw  copper 
ens  from  the  countiy  into  town.  The  |  or  silver  coins  at  it  The  bearers  bum 
CathoUc  clergy  of  the  European  quarter  the  i>icture  in  front  of  a  church,  and 
celebrate  this  festival  with  great  pomp,  thence  proceed  to  a  pot-house  to  spend 
On  each  Thursday  and  Sunday  for  a  fort-  the  money  in  a  Christian  debauch,  which 
night  a  procession  marches  tbrth  from  generally  ends  in  fraternal  knife-staba 
the  two  churches  of  Galata  and  Pera,  and  ,  The  disappearance  of  this  religious  rail- 
proceeds,  with  various  halts  at  street  al-  cor  would  mark  a  progress  greater  tliao 
tars,  and .  under  a  shower  of  flowers,  any  of  those  to  which  we  have  referred 
through  the  streets,  where  houses  are  in  our  article. , 
adorned  with  flags  and  carpets.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Christian  schools  carry 
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ECCENTRIC  ETYMOLOGIES. 
"  An  instinct  in  some  niinds^  like  the 


fallow  deer,  which  had  a  habit  of  acraj^- 
ing  up  the  earth  with  their  fore-feet  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  sometimes 
even  of  half  a  yard.  A  wayfaring  man 
throu<?h  the  olden  woods  was  frequently 


special  capabilities  of  the  pointer,"  is  a  |  exposed  to  the  danger  of  tumbling  into 
description  given  of  Etymology ;  but  the  one  of  these  hollows,  when  he,  might 
most  successful  truffle-hunter  of  the  race  !  truly  be  said  to  be  "  in  a  scrape."  Cam- 
oould  scarcely  unearth  derivations  such  bridge  students  in  their  little  difficulties 
«s  we  are  about  to  cluster  in  this  paper,  '.picked  up  and  applied  the  phrase  to  other 
They  have  been  revealed  in  accidental  perplexing  matters  which  had  brought  a 
ways — stumbled  upon  in  old  authors,  or   man  morally  into  a  fix. 


in  modem  who  have  ransacked  the  old ; 
but,  in  the  regular  course  eliciting  ety- 
molo^gies,  they  never  would  haver  been 
£)und  at  all. 

An  abbot  of  Cirencester,  about  1216, 
conceived  himself  an  etymologist,  and,  as 
a  specimen  of  his  powers,  has  left  us  the 
Latin  word  **  cadaver,"  a  coipse,  thus 
dissected.  "  Ca,"  quoth  he,  is  abbrevia- 
tion for  "caro;"  "da,"  for  data;  "ver," 
for  vermibus.  Hence  we  have  "caro 
data  vermibus,"  flesh  given  to  the  worms! 
While  the  reader  smiles  at  this  absurdi- 
ty, it  is  curious  to  know  that  our  common 
word  "alms"  is  constructed  on  much  the 
same  principle,  being  formed  (according 
to  the  best  authority)  of  one  letter  taken 
from  each  .syllable  of  the  cumbrous  Latin- 
ized Greek  word  "eleemosyna." 

The  aforesaid  abbot  no  doubt  pro- 
nounced some  thousands  of  times  during 
bis  life  the  transubstantiating  formula, 
"Hoc  est  corpus  meum;"  whence  has 
grown  the  conjuror's  catchword,  and  slid 
into  the  usage  of  ordinary  life  in  connec- 
tion with  jugglery  or  unfair  dealing, 
** hocus-pocus."  • 

At  the  abbot's  period,  also,  a  clause 
was  extant  in  the  tenure  of  many  English 
estates,  to  the  effect  that  the  owners 
might  not  fell  the  trees,  as  the  best  tim- 
ber was  reserved  for  the  Royal  Navy ; 
>  bat  any  trees  that  came  down  without 
catting  were  the  property  of  the  tenant 
Hence  was  a  storm  a  joyful  and  a  lucra- 
tive event  in  proportion  to  its  intensity, 
and  the  larger  the  number  of  forest  pa- 
triarchs it  laid  low  the  richer  was  the  lord 
of  the  land.  He  had  received  a  verita- 
ble "  windfall."  Ours  in  the  nineteenth 
century  come  in  the  shape  of  any  unex- 
pected profit ;  and  those  of  us  who  own 
estates  rather  quake  in  sympathy  with 
our  trembling  trees  on  windy  nights. 

Under  those  trees  roamed  the  red  and 


As  the  season  went  rotlnd  those  deer- 
scrapes  became  overgrown  with  vegetar 
tion,  and  were  picturesque  discrepancies 
in  the  woodland  surface.  One  of  the 
plants  that  might  be  found  thus  helping 
to  cover  unsightliness  was  that  named 
in  Latin  fumitory,  and  in  English  "earth- 
smoke."  Wherefore  so  called?  Because 
the  old  botanists  believed  it  to  be  pro- 
duced by  spontaneous  generation  from 
vapors  arising  out  of  the  earth.  Saith 
one  of  these  credulous  folk,  "It  cometh 
out  of  the  erthe  in  grete  quantite,  lyke 
smoke :  thys  grosse  or  coarse  fifraositie  of 
the  erthe  wyndeth  and  wryeth  out,  and, 
by  working  of  the  ayre  and  sunne,  turn- 
eth  intoo  thys  herbe." 

Another  plant,  the  derivation  of  which 
seems  equally  curious,  is  mustard.  Ety- 
mologists have  fought  over  it,  and  pulled 
it  to  pieces  in  different  directions.  "Mul- 
tum  ardet,"  says  one,  or,  in  old  French, 
"moult  arde,"  it  burns  much.  "  Ma»- 
tum  ardens,"  hot  must,  says  another,  on 
account  of  French  mustard  being  said  to 
have  been  prepared  for  table  with  the  s  weet 
must  of  new  wine.  But  a  picturesque 
story  about  the  name  is  told  as  follows: 
Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
granted  to  Dijon  certain  armorial  bear- 
ings, with  the  motto  "  Moult  me  tarde  " 
— -I  long  or  wish  ardently.  This  was 
sculptured  over  the  principal  gate,  and, 
in  course  of  years,  by  some  accident  the 
central  word  got  effaced.  The  manu- 
facturers of  sinapi  or  seneve  (such  w&re 
the  former  names  of  mustard),  wishing 
to  label  their  pots  of  condiment  with  the 
the  city  arms,  copied  the  mutilated  mot- 
to; and  the  unlearned,  seeing  continually 
the  inscription  of  "moult-tarde,"  came  to 
call  the  contents  by  this  title. 

So,  likewise,  because  a  fixed  scale  at 
duties  were  payable  to  the  Moorish  ooott- 
pants  of  a  fortress  on  Tarifa  promontory, 
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which  overlooked  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean,  all  taxes  on  imports  came 
to  hCv  called  a  tariff.  Also,  because  a 
certain  sea-captain  of  Charles  IPs  time, 
commanding  thfe  royal  ship  **  Black  Ea- 
gle," and  having  the  surname  Fudge, 
was  noted  for  telling  untruths  and  bom- 
bastic stories,  we  still  exclaim  that  mon- 
osyllable when  we  have  reason  to  believe 
assertions  ill  founded — an  unenviable 
manner  of  becoming  a  household  word. 

The  adjective  "bombastic,"  just  used, 
has  an  odd  derivation  of  its  own.  Orig- 
inally, "bombast"  meant  nothing  but 
cotton  wadding  used  for  stuffing.  Shak- 
speare  employs  it  in  this  sense.  (The 
bombazine  of  ladies*  dresses  comes  from 
the  same  root.)  Hence,  by  an  easy  trans- 
ition from  the  falseness  of  padding  a  fig- 
ure, "bombast"  came  to  signify  "pre- 
tentiousness of  speech  and  conduct,"  as 
an  adapted  meaning ;  and  gi'adually  this 
became  the  primary  and  only  sense. 

The  old  abbot  with  whom  we  began 
could  probably  have  put  us  on  the  right 
road  for  the  deritation  of  the  word  "gos- 
sip," which  in  his  time  bore  a  meaning 
perfectly  harmless  ;  but  now,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  moral  decadence,  which  Archbish- 
op Trench  has  so  ably  illustrated  as  influ- 
encing human  language,  has  come  to  be 
a  term  of  unpleasant  re[)roach.  In  the 
part  of  the  country  where  the  writer 
lives  the  "  gossips  "  of  a  child  are  con- 
stantly spoken  of,  being  his  god-parents, 
who  take  vows  for  him  at  his  baptism. 
The  connection  between  these  two  ac- 
tual uses  of  the  word  is  not  so  far  to  seek 
as  one  might  suppose.  Chaucer  shows 
us  that  those  who  stood  sponsors  for  an 
infant  were  considered  "  sib,"  or  kin, 
to  each  other  in  God :  thus  the  double 
syllables  wei"e  compounded.  The  Roman 
ciiurch  forbids  marriage  between  per- 
sons so  united  in  a  common  vow,  as  she 
believes  they  have  contracted  an  essen- 
tial spiritual  relationship,  l^ut  from  their 
affinity  in  the  interests  of  the  child  thev 
were  brought  into  much  converse  with 
one  another;  and  as  much  talk  almost 
always  degenerates  into  idle  talk,  and 
personalities  concerning  one's  neighbors, 
and  the  like,  so  "  gossips  "  finally  came 
to  signify  the  latter,  when  the  former  use 
of  it  was  nearly  forgotten.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  French  "  commerage  "  lias 
assed  through  identically  the  same  per- 
nio n. 


"  Neighbor,"  in  the  abbot's  time,  was 
known  to  mean  "  the  boor  who  lives  nigh 
to  us ;"  and  here  is  also  a  word  that  has 
been  degraded ;  for  boor  then  did  not 
represent  a  stupid  ignorant  lout,  but  sim- 
ply a  farmer,  as  in  Dutch  now.  Like- 
wise it  is  probable  that  our  abbot  knew 
the  modem  word  "  steward  "  as  "  stede- 
ward,"  viz.,  the  keeper  of  a  place,  "stow** 
and  "stede"  signifying  "place"  in  An- 
glo-Saxon. The  far  grander  office  of 
"  stadtholder  "  means  the  same.  And, 
when  touching  upon  French  titles,  we 
may  speak  of  the  connetable  or  consta- 
ble, who  was  the  count  that  governed 
the  I'oyal  stables,  and  of  the  marechal  or 
marshal,  from  the  Teutonic  "mark-seal," 
master  of  the  horse.  His  charge  was  the 
war-horses  of  the  king.  Having  shown 
some  degraded  words,  we  may  fairly  look 
upon  these  as  ennobled  ones,  msed  fh>m 
the  commonality  to  the  peerage. 

Vulgar  expressions  have  often  an  odd 
etymology.  There  is  the  phrase  "  to 
quiz"  a  pei'son  ;  concerning  which  we 
have  seen  this  explanation :  "A  certain 
great  personage  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
the  exercise  of  a  child*s  plaything  called 
the  quiz,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  and  London  were  for 
some  time  ridiculously  employed  in  the 
same  puerile  sport  whenever  they  appear- 
ed in  the  streets  ;  whence  to  quiz  a  man 
came  to  signify  to  dupe  him  8[>ortivelj 
with  a  ludicrous  mistake."  Another  ex- 
pression, to  "chouse"  a  man  out  of 
anything,  originated  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I,  a  Turkish  in- 
teq^reter  to  the  sultanas  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don defrauded  the  Turkish  and  Peruan 
merchants  of  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and 
the  word  for  interpreter  in  that  language 
is  "  chinous."  His  official  name  became 
attached  to  his  deed,  and  synonymoos 
with  it ;  but  the  immortality  thereby  con- 
feiTcd  is  not  quite  so  humiliating  as  that 
of  Captain  Fudge,  being  more  adherent 
to  the  place  than  to  the  person. 

The  pace  of  a  horse  called  "cantering" 
was  onco  a  slang  word,  derived  irom  the 
pilgrims'  cavalcades  to  Becket's  shrine 
at  Canterbury.  A  literary  journal  lately 
pointed  out  how  the  full  word  is  used  bj 
Lord  Shatlesburv  in  his  "Characteristica?^ 
(temp.  Charles  H);  he  speaks  of  "the 
common  amble  or  canterbury." 

A  schoolboy's  letter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  has  lately  revealed  that  "  chum 
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is  a  contraction  from  "  chamber-fellow."  |  of  his  resemblance  to  a  hog  when  in  spor- 
Two  students  dwelling  together  found  ',  tive  mood.  "  Poro-poisson  "  said  some- 
the  word  unwieldly,  and,  led  by  another  body  who  watched  a  herd  of  them  tum- 
universal  law  of  language,  they  shorten-  j  bling  about,  for  all  the  world  like  swine, 
ed  if^  in  the  most  obvious  way.  Bishop  except  for  the  sharp  dorsal  fin ;  and  the 
Fleetwood  says  that  "dandy"  is  derived  :  epithet  adhered. 

from  a  silver  coin  of  small  value  circu-  Perhaps  the  reader  has  been  puzzled, 
lated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  as  the  writer  has  been,  by  the  word 
called  a  "dandy-prat."  "Dunce"  comes  j  "  navvy  "  applied  to  laborers.  Why 
to  us  from  the  celebrated  Duns  Scotus,  should  earth-workers  be  called  naviga- 
chief  of  the  schoolmen  of  his  time.  He  tors  t  They  whose  business  lay  in  the 
was  "the  subtle  doctor  by  preeminence;"  '  element  antipodean  to  water,  why  receive 
and  it  certainly  is  a  strange  pei'verson  '  a  title  as  of  seafaring  men  t  liooking  into 
that  a  scholar  of  his  gi-eat  ability  should  an  old  magazine  the  other  day,  we  found 
give  name  to  a  class  who  hate  all  schol-  \  that,  at  the  period  when  inland  navigation 
arship.  But  here  was  the  working  of  was  the  national  rage,  and  canals  were 
prejudice  ;  for  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  considered  to  involve  the  essentials  of 
later  set  of  schoolmen  were  fastened  on  prosperity,  as  railways  are  now,  the  work- 
their  distinguished  head ;  and  the  phrase  men  employed  on  them  were  called  "nav- 
ran,  "  Oh,  that*s  a  piece  of  dunsery,"  !  inters,"  as  cutting  the  way  for  naviga- 
when  they  opposed  the  new  leai*ning  of  tion.  And  when  t&\W  ays  superseded 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  |  canals,  the  name  of  the  laborei-s,  with- 

That  scholastic  and  ministerial  badge,  ^  drawn  from  one  work  to  the  other,  was 
the  surplice,  is  said  by  Mr.  Durand  to  de-  i  unchanged,  and  merely  contracted,  ac- 
rive  its  name  from  the  Latin  "  superpel- '  cording  to  the  dislike  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
lioeum,"   because  anciently  worn   over   tongues  to  use  four  syllables  where  a  less 
leathern  coats  made  of  hides  of  beasts ;  '  number  will  suffice, 
with  the  idea  of  representing  ho  w  the  sin  I      The  greatest  curiosity  in  the  way  of 
of  our  first  parents  is  now  covered  by  the  '  derivations  which  has  ever  fallen  under 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chi'ist,  so  that  we   the  eye  of  the  present  explorer  is  that 
are  entitled  to  wear  the  emblem  of  inno-   (traced  by  Archbishop  Trench)  which 
cence.     Sound  theology  hinted  here,  and   connects  treacle  with  vipers.     The  syrup 
forgotten  by  Ronae  when  she  imposed   of  molasses  with  the  poison  of  snakes ! 
upon  such  as  our  aforesaid  old  Abbot  of  pever  was  an  odder  relationship ;  yet  it 
Cirencester  costly  copes  and  rochets,  em-  I  is  a  case  of  genuine  fatherhood,  and  em- 
blems thus  of  her  own  additions  to  the  ■  bodies  a  singular  superstition.     The  an- 
simplicity  of  the  faith.         •  I  cients  believed  that  the  best  antidote  to 

In  his  days,  likewise,  the  Norman-  i  the  bite  of  the  viper  was  a  confection  of 
French  "  poltroon "  had  a  significance  ^^  own  flesh.  The  Greek  word  "  the- 
obsolete  now  :  days  when  Strongbow  j  riac,"  of  the  viper,  was  given  first  to  such 
was  a  noble  surname,  and  the  yew-trees  *  sweetmeat,  and  then  to  any  antidote  of 
of  England  were  of  importance  as  an  arm  |  poison,  and  lastly  to  any  syrup ;  and 
of  national  defence ;  then  the  coward  or  |  easily  corrupted  into  our  present  word, 
the  malingerer  had  but  to  cut  off  the  i  Chaucer  has  a  line — 

thumb  ("  pollice  tlimcus  "  in  Latin)— the  "  Christ,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle." 
thumb  which  drew  the  bow,  and  he  was  Milton  speaks  of  the  "  sovran  treacle  of 
unfit  for  service, and  must  be  discharged.  |  sound  doctrine."  A  stuff  called  Venice 
"Malingerer,"  lately  brought  much  into  i  treacle  was  considered  antidote  to  all 
use  by  the  exigencies  of  the  American  poisons.  "Vipers  treacle  yield,"  says 
war,  is  from  the  French  "malin  gi-e,"  j  Edmund  Waller,  in  a  verse  which  has 
and  signifies  a  soldier  who  from  "  evil  puzzled  many  a  modern  i-eader,  and  yet 
will "  shirks  his  duty  by  feigning  sick-  j  brings  one  close  to  the  truth  of  the  ety- 
ness,  Of  otherwise  rendering  himself  in-  i  mology. 


capable  r  in  plain  words,  a  poltroon. 

The  common  creature  of  the  sea,  whose 
gambols  have  passed  into  a  jest  and  a  pro- 
Terb,  the  porpoise,  is  so  named  because 


It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  this  paper 
with  further  specimens  of  eccentric  deri- 
vations. A  good  purpose  will  have  been 
sei*ved  if  any  reader  is  set  upon  seeking 
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into  the  roots  of  our  marvelous  English  covered  with  the  frescoes  of  Vafari  and 
language,  the  richest  and  most  compo-  liis  pupils.  Another  spacious  and  richly 
site  of  all  tongues ;  which  carries  in  its  decorated  chamber,  on  a  higher  story, 
words  hints  of  history,  and  biography,  Sala  de  Dncento^  hitherto  occupied  by  the 
and  ]>oetry,  unveiling  themselves  only  to  municipal  body,  will  be  the  meating^ 
the  diligent  student,  but  rewarding  him  place  of  the  Upper  House, 
with  all  the  deliciousness  of  discovery.      |      Delightfully  seated  in  the  garden  val- 

I  ley  of  the  Amo,  at  the  foot  of  hills  rising 

in  the  back-ground  into  monntains,  the 

city  is  like  a  gem  set  in  splended  franie- 

.  work.     It  is  hence  ai)propriately  called  im 

THE  NEW  CAPITAL  OF  ITALY.         |  ^,^^^  ,.  ^^^  beautiful,"  from  the  exceed- 

A  Brilliant  distinction  has  been  ing  loveliness  of  the  site,  while  its  own 
awaided  to  Florence,  once  the  head  of  a  structures  of  the  olden  time  have  an  air 
Mediaeval  Republic,  recently  the  capital  of  picturesque  grandeur,  as  the  castel- 
of  the  Tuscan  Grand  Duchy,  but  now  lated  mansions  of  patrician  families  en- 
constituted  the  metropolis  of  united  Ita-  gaged  in  civic  feuds,  which  now  offer  a 
ly.  Though  highly  agreeable  to  the  striking  contrast  to  the  modem  arcluteo- 
citizens,  this  act  of  preference  has  not  ture  which  the  spirit  of  progress  has 
provoked  any  display  of  po|)ular  enthu-  called  into  existence.  The  river,  ordi- 
siasin,  but  been  received  with  great  se-  narily  placid  and  smiling,  is  fed  by 
dateness,  as  the  right  thing  in  the  right  mountain  streams,  and  henoe  becomee 
place ;  just  as  a  Queen  of  Beauty  accepts  a  rushing  flood  after  heay  v  rains,  ooca- 
any  fresh  homage  without  surprise,  as  a  sionally  damaging  the  bridges  or  carry- 
tribute  to  be  exacted,  not  as  a  privilege  ing  them  away,  overflowing  its  hantaii 
to  be  acknowledged.  The  selection  may  laying  the  streets  and  lower  floors  of  the 
be  justified  on  political,  military,  historic,  houses  under  water,  while  arresting  the 
and  traditional  gi'ounds,  for  the  capital  railway  traffic.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
will  have  the  Apennines  as  a  line  of  de-  calamity  of  this  kind  in  the  past  year, 
fence  from  invasion,  should  it  come  the  archbishop  invited  the  people  to 
either  from  the  side  of  Austria  or  France ;  prayers  before  the  fresco  of  the  Annan- 
and  not  less  famous  has  it  been  in  tlie  ciation,  in  the  church  of  that  name, 
past  than  any  of  the  other  competing  which  had  the  stupid  legend  inscribed 
cities,  while  more  prosperous  at  present,  over  it  in  letters  of  gold,  that,  failing  to 
and  more  promising  for  the  futm-e.  |  complete  the  picture  according  to  Uf 
<(  ^._*  u    u    .u    .    ^  uMi     u  wishes,  angels  took  the  work  out  of  the 

•*  Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps  i    _^-  ^»      i,      j^         j  au-.    a^i  u:.— 

Her  cim,  and  wine  and  o\\,  and  Plenty  leaps        artist  S    hands    and    gjve    the    finishlM 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  rodundaut  horn.  tOUChes  themselves.      The  birth  of  "mod- 

Along  the  hanks,  where  smiling  Amo  sleeps,       ern  luxury  of  commerce"  Ifl  rightly  ro- 
Wais  modom  liixury  of  commerce  bom,               f^^^  ^o  the  banks  of  the  Amo.     In  the 
And  buried  learning  rose  redeemed  to  a  new  mom.  '    -acjjii      a         j.u  u     *,.      ; 

^  ;  Middle  Ages  the  merchants  were  pnnoefly 

The  sovereign  will  find  ample  accom-  connected  by  trade  with  all  European 
modation  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  recently  countries,  keeping  largo  depdts  of  gooda 
tlie  gi-and-ducal  residence,  renowned  for  at  the  principal  ports.  They  were  the 
its  superb  g:illery  of  paintings  and  rare  bankers  of  powerful  sovereigns,  aome* 
literaiy  collections.  Its  legislature  will  times  suffering  from  giving  credit.  Our 
hold  its  sessions  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Edward  III  borrowed  till  capital  and  in- 
This  vast  and  massive  pile  is  strong  and  terest  amounted  to  1,365,000  golden 
imiK)sing  as  ever,  after  its  wear  and  tear  florins,  his  inability  to  repay  whi£  waa 
of  nearly  six  centuries.  It  was  the  seat  a  sore  discomfiture  to  the  lenders.  This 
of  the  old  republican  government,  and  noble  coin,  the  golden  florin,  unequalled 
is  still  overtopped  by  the  tower,  the  great  at  the  time  for  beauty,  was  first  issoed 
bell  of  which  used  to  warn  the  citizens  at  Florence  in  1254.  It  bore  on  one 
of  danger  and  summon  them  to  counsel  side  the  emblem  of  the  republic^  a  lily, 
or  to  fight  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  and  on  the  reverse  the  head  of  the  patron 
Lower  House  will  assemble  in  the  Hall  saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  word  florin, 
of  the  Five  Hundred,  Sola  de  Cinquecento^   now  naturalized  in  our  language  aa  the 
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name  of  the  two-shilling  piece,  is  derived 
either  from  the  city  or  the  flower. 

The  roll  of  illustrious  men  is  a  long 


The  Italian  language,  based  mainij 
upon  the  ancient  Latin,  is  generally  soft 
and  musical,  but  is  not  homogeneous.    It 


one,  natives  of  the  place  or  of  the  terri- ;  embraces  a  great  number  of  dialects, 
tory,  intimately  connected  with  its  for-  \  very  widely  differing  from  eacn  other, 
tunes,  who  contributed  to  win  for  it  the  !  caused  by  the  inffusion  of  different  fpr- 
distinction  of  being  styled  the  Athens  of  i  eign  elements  in  particular  districts,  and 
Italy.  The  list  includes  painters,  sculp-  i  partly  by  long-standing  political  divisions 
tors,  architects,  poets,  philosophers,  and  ,  and  varying  interests.  Of  these  the  Tus- 
other  literati,  as  Dante,  Michael  Angelo, ,  can  is  deemed  to  be  the  purest  and  the 
Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  Galileo,  and  Al-  i  most  haimonious  idiom.  It  is,  conse- 
fieri.  Their  monuments  are  in  the  church  quently,  the  language  of  the  educated 
of  Santa  Croce,  the  Pantheon  and  West-  classes,  irrepective  of  locality,  and  has 
minster  Abbey  of  Florence.  This  grand  been  for  a  long  period  the  ordinary  vehicle 
old  church,  built  towards  the  close  of  of  literature.  Boccaccio,  born  in  a  neigh- 
the  thirteenth  century,  has  recently  re-  boring  town,  and  buried  in  the  place  of 
ceived  a  new  facade,  chiefly  through  the  j  hisbirth,'wascontemporary  with  the  great 
munificence  of  one  of  our  countrymen, .  disaster  of  Florence,  the  plague  of  1348. 
Mr.  Sloane,  long  a  resident  in  Tuscany,  i  His  prose  contains  a  vivid  description  of 
It  was  uncovered  with  state  ceremony,  the  progress  of  the  pest  and  its  awful 
May  the  3rd,  1863,  being  the  five  hun-  havoc.  Impoiiied  from  the  Levant,  it 
dred  and  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  ravaged  most  of  the  Italian  cities,  but 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone,  when  the  '  was  specially  notable  in  Florence  from 
consecration  was  attended,  as  the  histo-  I  the  number  of  the  victims,  100,000,  and 
rian  relates,  by  "  all  the  good  citizens  of  the  large  proportion  of  them  who  be- 
Florence,  both  men  and  women,  with  :  longed  to  the  high-born  class, 
great  rejoicing  and  solemnity."  In  the  preceding  age  Florence  gave 
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birth  to  the  most  distinoruished  of  her 


Galileo,  was  interred  by  ducal  orders  in  j  sons — Dante.  Six  centuries  will  have 
Santa  Croce,  in  January,  1642.  A  elapsed  since  the  date  of  his  birth,  1265, 
majhestic  memorial  symbolizes  his  great  when  his  statue,  to  which  Turin  has  sub- 
achievements.  His  last  days  were  passed  |  scribed  handsomely,  will  be  erected  in 
in  the  environs  of  the  city,  near  the  hill  ■  the  historical  piazza  before  Santa  Croce. 
of  Arcetri,  where  most  of  those  lunar  Happily  his  principles,  uncompromisingly 
observations  are  said  to  have  been  made  j  hostue  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
to  which  Milton  alludes  when  saying  '  popedom,  have  gained  firm  establishment 
that  Satan's  shield  .  |  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 

though  a  feeble  show  of  opposition  is 
occasionally  manifested.  On  the  first 
visit  of  Victor  Emanuel  to  Florence  the 
archbishop  met  his  sovereign  at  the  door 
-.-«-«,^„^^  **^ovx  ««»«  A^^tx^^  of  the  cathedral,  conducted  him  into  the 
to,  MtedktedFlorencej'^TicrHesel^te  '  building,  and  intoned  the  Te  Deum  in 
ed  at  its  base,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ^is  pfesence.  For  this  he  received  a 
itsofl&pring.  It  was  a  trading  station  I  written,  though  privately  transmitted, 
in  the  old  Roman  times;  but,  being  of  reproof  from  Rome,  and  has  8in<5e  avoid- 
difficult  access,  traveling  merchants,  pre-  i  ^  any  outward  sign  of  favor  to  the  lib- 
ferred  remaining  with  their  goods  in  the  >  ^^^  ca^se.  Even  the  edifice  itselt  has 
plain  below,  where  a  few  rude  store-  i  been  made  to  exemplify  antagonistic 
hooses  formed  the  original  nucleus  of  the  principles.  On  the  anniveraary  ot  the 
present  city,  which  did  not  emerge  from  ,  restored  Italian  nationality  its  aspect  had 
obscurity  tm  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  been  Ghibel  in  'without  and  Guelphic 
In  the  fourteenth  century  flomished   within.     Brilhantly  has  the  oupo  a  been 


'*  Hang  o*cr  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  riews 
At  erening  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Or  in  Valdamoi  to  descry  new  lands, 
Biversor  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe." 

The  hill-seated  Fiesole,  here  referred 


Boccaccio, 

**  Him  who  form*d  the  Tuscim's  siren  tongue, 
That  mosic  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speoui/' 


illuminated  in  honor  of  the  festival,  as 
the  exterior  is  uudor  the  control  of  the 
civil  authorities,  while  the  interior,  sub- 
ject to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy^ 
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as  if  possessed  by  a  blind,  deaf,  and  '  wood,^^  The  tanner's  son  was  bound  ap- 
dumb  spirit,  has  resounded  with  no  voice  prentice  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London, 
of  thankfulness,  and  been  resigned  for  but,  being  of  ad  venturous  spirit,  he  became 
the  time  to  solitude  and  gloom.  \  a  soldier  of  fortune.     Entering  the  eer^ 

The  cathedral  of  Florence,  a  splendid  \  vice  of  Edward  III.  he  proved  himself  a 
edifice,  was  founded  in  1298,  and  carried  valiant  soldier,  fought  at  Crecy,  received 
on  by  various  architects,  the  last  of  thehonorof  knighthood,  and  particulaily 
whom,  Brunelleschi,  conceived  the  grand  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
cupola,  and  saw  it  nearly  completed  be-  ^  Poictiers.  Upon  peace  beuig  concluded, 
fore  his  death,  in  1440.  This  was  so  i  Hawkwood,  now  Sir  John,  did  not  relish 
much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo  as  to  a  return  to  his  own  country  as  a  landless 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  that  of  St.  Peter's  knight  He  therefore  turned  his  atten- 
at  Rome.  A  light  and  elegant  campa-  tion  to  Italy,  then  distracted  by  civil  dis- 
nile,  or  bell-tower,  detached,  according  sentions,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  rises  by  the  number  of  his  own  countrymen,  andjpro- 
side  of  the  building.  In  front  appears  ceeded  thither  as  a  Captain  of  Free  Lan- 
the  octagonal  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  i  ces,  in  1361.  He  served  various  pay- 
the  most  ancient  of  the  public  structures  masters  ;  and  foes  did  not  fail  to  apply 
extant.  All  three  edifices  are  completely  the  lines  of  Lucan  to  him — 
coated  with  a  varied  mosaic  of  black  and  u^^j,  ^jth,  nor  honor,  warms  the  hireling's  bre«t: 
white  marbje.  The  cathedral  has  an  |  For  him  he  fights  whose  pay  is  deemed  the  bert," 
English  interest.  At  the  west  end,  above  ;  j^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  mercenary,  and 
a  sKle-door,  a  figure  on  horseback  ap-  refused  the  offer  of  the  Venetians  to  pro- 
pears,  pamted  m  fresco,  representing  Sir  ^^^  against  Padua  because  iU  pnnoe 
John  Hawkwood,  who  was  buned  at  ^^^  ^^^  ^^end.  At  last  his  sword  was 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  thus  hon-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  disposal  of  the  Florentines, 
ored  by  a  public  order.  His  name  is  not  ^^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Froissart, 
recognizable  in  the  one  used  m  them-  cq^j^ied  with  riches  and  honor,  at  a  very 
scription— Giovanni  Aguto— but  i\i^  ^^y^ucAia  age,  in  1394."  Hence  the 
rendered  distinct  by  explanation  that  the  monumental  frescopainting  in  the  cathe- 
latter  word  has  the  meaning  of  Fa/cone  dral,  executed  by  UccelU,  by  order  of  the 
del  Bosco.     A  notice  ot   inm   takes   us   j^pnijiic 

back  to  the  age  almost  immediately  sub-       ^^      '  contemporary  Italian    writer, 
seqiient  to  that  of  Dante.  whether  friend  or  foe,  speaks  with  admip 

Few  men  have  been  more  notonous  m   ^.^^j^^^  ^f  ^^  j^^m  Hawkwood  as  a  miU- 
their  day,  both  feared  and   eulogized,    tary  commander,  especially  with  reference 
than   Sir  John  Hawkwood.     AH  Italy   ^  ^^^  p^jif^ji  disposition  of  his  troops, 
was  fami  lar   with    his  name,  and  rang   y^^^  stratagems  in  battle,  and  his  well- 
with  the  lame  of  his  exploits.     He  held   conducted  retreat*.     Mr.  Hallam  awards 
lands    and   castles,   served    and  defied   to  him  the  honor  of  being  the  "first  resl 
popes,  seized  counts,  corresponded  m  a      ^^^^^  ^^  j^^dem  times,  and  the  earii- 
masterful  tone  with  pnnces,  and  received   %^^   ^^^^^^^  howevej   imperfect,  in  the 
a  proposal  from  the  Greek  emperor,  John   ^^j^^^  ^^  Turenne  and  Wellington."  A 
Palaeologus,  to  come  to  his  aid  against     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,.g^g  j^  j^jg    ^aise : 
the  Turks      A  road,  said  to  have  been    ^,  ^  „^^Uwood,  England',  gloiy,  sent  to  be, 
constructed  by  him  for  military  purposes,         rpj^^  bulwark  to  the  pride  of  Italv, 
still  exists  in  the  distnct  of  Faenza,  and        a  tomb  juKt  Florence  to  thy  work  did  rait^ 
bears  his  name  in  its  Italianized  form —  '       And  Jovius  rears  a  statue  to  thy  pniae.** 
the  St rada  Aguto.     Yet  of  the  man  him-       Some  notices  have  recently  been  »■ 
self  all  the  information  is  very  meagre,    covered  from  the  Venetian  archives  of 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  the  son  of  a   of   this  remarkable  chief,   and   of  hii 
tanner,  bom  at  Sible  Hedingham,  in  Es-   countrvmen   who  followed  his  banner. 
sex.     A  fine  cenoUiph  once  existed  in   One  of  the  latter  answered  to  the  weB- 
the  church  of  his  native  village.     Fuller   known  name  of  Colin  Campbell.     All- 
describes  it,  though  not  extant  in  his  time,    other  is  described  as  "  the  valiant  maa* 
as  "arched  over,  and,  in  allusion  to  his   the  Englishman,  William  Gold,  const!- 
name,  rebussed  with  haw.\:s  flying  into  a  ble."  He  distinguishei  himself  so gready 
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at  the  siege  of  Chiogg^a  as  to  be  enrolled  |  take  into  account.  On  the  ground  of 
by  the  Doge  Contarini  in  the  list  of  cit-  toleration  alone,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
izens  of  the  republic.  A  grant  is  also  religious  liberty  is  the  surest  safeguard  of 
extant,  setting  forth  the  service  done  by  political  strength  and  freedom. 
him,  for  which  the  doge  decreed  him  an  i  For  the  capital  of  Italy  we  would  ex- 
annual  pension  for  life  of  "  five  hundred  press  the  same  wish  that,  when  uttered 
ducats  of  good  gold.**  Englishmen  have  |  by  an  old  Scottish  pati'iot  and  reformer, 
not  been  wanting  in  Italy  in  our  own  ;  was  adopted  by  the  city  of  Glasgow  as 
time,  both  serving  on  the  battle-field  its  motto — "  Let  Florence  flourish  by  the 
without  pay  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  preaching  of  the  Word.** 
protesting  with  the  pen  against  past  mis- 
government  as  peaceful  residents  in  the 
£Edr  cities  of  the  country.  Inscriptions 
in  English  on  many  sign-boards  indicate 
their  presence  and  number  in  beautiful 
Florence.  An  English  church,  built  by 
Bubscription,  opened  in  1844,  is  in  the 
Via  Maglio.  Our  great  poetess,  Mrs. 
Browning,  better  known  by  her  maiden 
name.  Miss  Barrett,  at  a  recent  period  sang 
her  last  song  by  the  banks  of  the  Amo ; 
and  there  also  has  since  passed  away  from 

the  living  an  old  man  eloquent  and  let- 
tered, Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  subject 

of  many  errors  and  eccentricities,  but, 

from  first  to  last,  through  fourscore  years, 

the  friend  of  Italian  freedom. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  noted,  and 

it  is  the  best  of  all,  not  only  in  itself,  but 

in  its  bearing  on  the  liiture  sti'ength  and 

greatness  of  Italy.     The  Woi-d  of  God 

is  no  longer  a  prescribed  book  in  Florence, 

and  fidl  religious  toleration  is  allowed 

by  the  constitution.     ''  Who  could  have 

thought,*'  writes  one,   'Hhat  in  a  city 

where  a  few  years  ago  the  prison  door 

dosed  on  those  who  were  only  guilty  of 

reading  that  prohibited  book,  the  Bible, 

we  should  now,  in  full  security,  be  print- 
ing Bibles,  Testaments,  and  a  large  evan- 
gelical literature,  and  consecrating  to  the 

preaching  of  the  gospel  the  first  Italian 

Christian  church  erected  here  for  many 

a  century,  and  held  in  possession — like 

the  building  of  which  it  is  a  part — under 

the  royal  signature,  by  the  deceudants  of 

the  Isi-ael  of  the  Alpsf  *     The  reference 

is  to  the  Waldensiau  church,  aud  college, 

and  to  a  printing-press,  established  under 

royal  authority,  m  a  portion  of  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Palazzo  SalviatL     But  others, 

besides  the  Vaudois  pastors,  are  engaged 

in  the  same  field,  not  without  encourag- 
ing results.     Ot*  the  higher  fruits  of  then: 

labors  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak ;  but 

there  is  an  iniiaenoe  at  work  which  has 

greater  power  ^han  statesmen  always 


Bentley'B  MiscellAny. 
THE  LEGEND  OF  SAINT  EFFLAMM. 

BT  LOUISA  STUART  C08TELL0. 

[In  this  ballad  the  Breton  poet,  according  to  custom, 
confoundB  the  I'ainous  Cambrian  chief,  Arthur,  with  a 
warlilce  divinity  of  the  ancient  Bretons  ;  of  both-in-ond 
marvelous  tales  are  told,  raost  of  them  wjII  Icnowu.  Ttr.8 
lugund  is  of  grent  anl.quity,  as  the  recurrence  uf  tripieu 
proves.] 

The  prince  of  Erin's  danghter  sweet 
Was  peerless  in  her  beaaty's  fame, 

For  her  he  sought  a  partner  meet, 
Enora  was  the  maiden's  name. 

By  mAny  sought,  she  all  disdain 'd, 

And  none  would  choose  who  came  to  woo, 

Her  favor  till  Prince  EtiHamm  gain'd, 
Benown'dfor  birth  and  beauty  too, 

But  he  had  vow'd  in  piotis  mood. 
To  seek  a  desert  wild  and  drear, 

There  to  abide  in  solitude 
Far  from  the  bride  he  held  so  dear. 

And,  even  on  his  wedding  night, 
When  all  within  the  palace  slept, 

He  rose  and  left  that  lady  bright. 
And  softly  from  her  chamber  crept : 

Slid  down  the  stair  and  wakened  none. 

Then  fast  and  far  he  journey 'd  on, 

Followed  by  his  hound  alone. 

But,  when  he  reach 'd  the  shore,  in  rain 
He  sought  a  bark  to  cross  the  main ; 
There  was  no  yessel  lingering  nigh. 
And  dark  the  night,  and  dark  tlie  sky, 

But  with  the  moon  his  hopes  awoke, 
A  little  chest  it  seem'd  to  show — 

A  little  chest,  pierced  thro'  and  broke, 
Tossed  on  the  waters  to  and  fro. 

He  dragge'd  it  towards  him,  got  therein, 
Then  launched  it,  'mid  the  wild  wares'  din ; 
And,  long  before  the  morning's  light. 
He  hail'd  the  Breton  coast  in  sight. 

That  was  a  time,  so  legends  say, 
I'hat  monsters  made  the  land  their  prey ; 
Savage  and  hideous  beasts  were  there. 
And  more  at  Lannion  than  elsewhere. 

Arthur,  of  Brittany  the  lord, 
Slew  many  with  his  wondrous  sword — 
Arthur,  a  king  of  famous  name, 
Who  has  no  equal  since  in  fiune. 
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When  Icap'd  Saint  Eiflamm  from  the  flood, 
He  gaw  the  king  in  furious  strife, 

His  steed  beside  him,  snorting  blood. 
Strangled,  but  struggling  still  for  life. 

Before  him  rear'd  a  beast  of  dread. 
One  R'd  eye  in  his  forehead  gleam 'd. 

Green  scales  all  o'er  his  shoulders  spread, 
A  t\^'o  years'  bull  in  size  he  seemed. 

A  tail  of  iron,  twisted  tight, 

Juws  stretching  wide,  from  oar  to  ear, 
Arm'd  with  sharp,  pointed  teeth,  that  white 

As  the  fell  wild  boar's  tusks  appear. 

Three  days  on  ceaseless  conflict  bent, 
Not  one  the  other  could  subdue. 

Until  the  king  was  almost  spent. 
When  to  the  shore  St.  EiHamm  drew. 


When  Arthur  saw  the  saint,  he  cried, 
**  A  drop  of  water,  pilgrim  spare ! " 

"Ay,  by  God's  help, "  the  Saint  replied, 
***Thou  shalt  have  water  at  thy  prayer. 


»» 


And  thrice  he  struck  the  mountain  height — 
.  Thrice,  with  hisstatf,  and  forth  there  burst 
A  fountain,  sparkling  pure  and  bright, 
Whence  Arthur  quenched  his  burning  tl^irst 

The  monster  he  attacked  again, 

Then  in  the  throat  his  sword  thrust  deep ;  ' 

The  l)east  sent  forth  one  cry  of  pain,  ' 

And,  headlong,  floundered  o'er  the  steep.  • 

The  victor  said,  with  courteous  air, 
**Comc  with  me  to  my  {lalace  fair: 
Henceforth  thy  fortunes  are  my  care." 

"  Nay,  gentle  king,  it  is  not  meet : 
Here  will  I  rest  my  pilgrim  feet. 
This  mountain  is  my  last  retreat. " 

n. 

Amazed,  at  mom,  awoke  the  bridie, 
To  find  no  husband  by  her  side — 
♦*  What  evil  could  to  him  betide  I " 

And,  eveu  as  brimming  streamlets  flow, 
Kuora  wept  whole  floods  of  woe; 
Deserted! — ^left!— abandon'd  sol 

All  day,  the  livelong  day  she  wept. 
All  night  a  ceaseless  moan  she  kept, 
Till  wearied  out,  at  length  she  slept. 

Tlien  came  a  blissful  dream,  that  gave 
Her  husband  lovely  as  the  mom : 

*' Come,  follow  me,"  he  said,  ** and  save 
Thy  soul,  and  weep  no  more  folora ; 

Oh,  come,  my  solitude  to  share. 

And  let  us  spend  our  lives  in  prayer. " 

And,  in  her  sleep,  she  thus  replied : 
**  Where'er  thou  art  I  follow  thee ; 

Like  thee,  recluse  will  I  abide. 
And  our  souls'  weal  my  care  shall  be." 

Aged  hards  have  sung  the  lay. 

How  the  bride  blest  angels  bore 
Across  the  ocean,  far  away. 

And  laid  h^r  by  the  bermit'i  door. 


When  she  awoke,  with  fkltMng  hand 
Thrice  she  knock 'd,  and  gently  said : 

'*  Thy  wife,  thy  dear  one.  here  I  stand, 
Bi-ought  by  angels  to  wy  aid. " 

He  knew  her  voice,  of  tender  tome- 
He  saw,  and  hail'd  her  as  his  own ; 
Her  hand  in  his  he  took,  and  there 
Her  welcome  gave  with  many  a  prayer. 

Close  to  his  own  he  built  a  cell. 
Where  grew  the  broom,  for  her  tp  dwells 
Shelter 'd  from  storms,  upon  the  meant, 
Behind  the  green  rock,  near  the  fount. 

There  lived  in  peace  the  holy  pair. 
And  great  the  miracles  they  wrought; 

The  weak  wonid  to  their  cells  repair, 
The  sick  their  pmyers  and  succor  sovghL 

One  night  the  sailors  saw  the  sky 
0{)en,  and  heard  such  melody 
As  must  Ijje  heavenly  angels'  song  I 
Full  of  joy  they  listened  long. 

Next  day  a  mother,  sore  distrcst, 

Her  infant  on  her  barren  breast. 

Came,  Enora's  help  to  pray — 
But  knocked  in  vain,  the  door  was  cloeedy 
Look'd  through  a  chink,  and  lol  repoaed 

In  death  tlie  holy  Lady  lay  1 

Bright  as  sunshine  was  her  fiice, 
Filled  with  glory  was  the  place, 
And  by  her  knelt,  all  shrined  in  light, 
A  radiant  child  in  vestiu*e  white. 

Straight  to  St.  Efflam's  cell  she  sped ; 
The  door  stood  wide — the  Saint  waa  de«d. 

That  no  one  should  snch  troths  forget — 
Which  never  in  a  book  were  set — 
These  marvels  were  in  verses  strung. 
Which  in  the  church  shall  long  be  waig. 


THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Two  of  our  public  libraries — ^the  Astor, 
of  New  York,  and  the  Redwood,  of  New- 
poi1^— contain  a  complete  set  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  so  remarkable  aa  » 
continuous  publication.  The  bistorj  of 
a  book  is  often  as  interesting  as  the  book. 
itself,  and  this  is  eminently  true  of  the 
Gentleman*s  Magazine. 

This  world-renowned  magazine  wat 
founded  by  Edward  Cave,  whose  life, 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  now  con- 
tained among  his  biographies,  first  ap- 
peared in  its  volumes.  Tiie  first  number 
was  issued  in  1731,  under  the  title  of 
"The  (Gentleman's,  or  Monthly  Intdli- 
gencer,  by  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gent'*  The 
publication,  a  novel  one  at  that  period^ 
secured  the  fortune  and  immortality  of 
its  projector.  For  many  yars  he  endeaT^ 
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ored  to  enlist  printerB  ami  publishers  in  of  the  magazine  was  issued,  the  House  of 
the  undertaking,  bat  without  success.  Commons  had  adopted  a  resolution '^  that 
"  That  they  were  not  restrained  by  vir-  it  is  an  high  indignity  to,  and  a  noto- 
tue  from  the  execution  of  another  man's  nous  breach  of  the  privilegd^  of  this 
design,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  was  suffi-  House  for,  any  news  writer  in  letter  or 
dently  apparent  as  soon  as  that  design  other  papers  (as  minutes  or  under  any 
began  to  be  gainful ;  for  in  a  few  years  a  other  denomination)  or  for  any  printer  or 
multitude  of  magazmes  arose  and  per-  publisher  of  any  printed  newspaper,  of 
ished,"  The  original  purpose  of  Cave  any  denomination,  to  presume  to  insert 
was  to  condense  the  more  important  ar-  in  said  letters  or  papers,  or  to  give  there- 
ticles,  which  appeared  in  the  weekly  news-  in  any  account  of  the  debates  or  other 
papers,  into  a  monthly  collection — "  a  proceedings  of  this  House,  or  any  corn- 
method,"  he  states  in  his  advertisement,  mittee  thereof ;  as  well,  during  the  recess 
"  much  better  calciilated  to  preserve  those  as  the  sitting  of  Pai-liameut,  and  that  the 
things  that  are  curious  than  that  of  trans-  House  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  se- 
cribing."  Hence  the  title-page  of  the  \  verity  against  such  offenders.'*  Not- 
early  volumes  is  ornamented  with  a  de- ,  withstanding  these  threiits  and  the  dan- 
vice,  typical  of  this  purpose,  viz  :  a  hand  gers  incuiTed,  a  large  part  of  this  maga- 
grasping  a  boquetofflowers,  under  which  zine  was  devoted  to  such  reports,  which 
aj*e  the  words,  "  E  Pluribus  Unum,'*  for  some  years  were  furnished  by  John- 
after  wards  adopted  as  our  national  mot-  son.  Without  hearing  the  speakei*s  (see 
to.  The  very  word  magazine  also  ex-  them  he  could  not),  often  with  little  else 
pressed  the  same  general  design,  and  this  than  a  memorandum  of  their  names,  and 
word  was  then  for  th^  first  time  intro-  a  meagi*e  note  or  two  of  the  line  of  ar- 
duced  into  the  language  to  express  guraent,  given  to  him  by  Cave,  or  any 
a  literaiy  collection,  or  repositary."  one  who  had  stood  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Johnson,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  die-  House  of  Commons,  he  wrote  out  the 
tionary,  published  in  1755,  after  giving  debates  ;  sometimes  making  speeches  for 
the  previous  definitions  of  the  word,  as,  i  those  who  had  not  made  them,  and  *'  al- 
"  a  store  house,"  "  an  arsenal,"  "  an  ar-  ways  taking  care,"  as  he  said  to  Boswell, 
mory,"  adds,  "  of  late  this  word  has  sig-  .  ''  not  to  let  the  Whig  dogs  have  the  best 
nified  a  miscellaneous  pamphlet  from  a '  of  it."  Thus,  many  speeches,  made  fa- 
periodical  miscellany  name<l  the  Gentle-  miliar  to  us  by  frequent  declamation  in 
man's  Magazine,  by  Edward  Cave."  That  our  school  boy  days,  which  we  then  re- 
pait  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  which  records  gai-ded  as  the  eloquence  of  English  states- 
his  connection  i^ath  this  magazine,  is  the  ,  men,  were  invented  by  Johnson.  The 
most  pathetic  and  interesting  of  his  his-  ,  reply  of  Pitt  to  Walpole,  beginning  witii 
tory.  His  aid  was  required  and  given  in  the  words,  "  The  atrocious  crime  of  be- 
every  department  of  the  periodical — po-  j  ing  a  young  man,  which  the  honorable 

gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  de- 
cency charged  upon  me,"  is  a  case  in  point 
Once  in  company  with  Lord  Lough- 
borough, Dr.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Foote, 
the  conversation  turning  on  this  "Reply," 
it  was  praised  with  much  warmth  by  those 
pi*esent  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  remained 
silent,  and  conti-aiy  t5  his  habit  not  even 
seeking  to  participate  in  the  conversation, 
at  length  astonished  the  company  by  say- 
ing, "  that  speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in 
Exeter  street !"  When  he  was  informed 
that  Dr.  Smollett  was  writing  a  History 
of  England,  he  wrote  to  him,  cautioning 
him  not  to  rely  on  these  debates,  given 
in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  as  they  were ' 
not  authentic ;  but  the  work  of  his  own 
imagination ! 


etry,  prose,  criticism,  abridgement,  and 
replies  to  correspondents.  His  sturdy 
sense,  together  with  his  varied  acquisi- 
tions in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
gradually  led  its  proprietors  from  the  low 
tieid  of  compilation  and  selection  into  the 
higher  one  of  original  composition.  "Lon- 
don, a  poem,"  appeared  in  its  columns 
in  May,  1738.  The  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliafnent — if  they  can  with 
propriety  be  so  denominated — also  form- 
ed a  marked  feature  of  the  magazine,  and 
aided  in  extending  its  influence  and  cu*- 
culation.  It  is  well  known  that,  owing 
to  the  erroneous  opinions  which  then  pre- 
Tailed,  the  publication  of  such  reports 
subjected  the  offender  to  severe  penal- 
ties.   Seven  jrears  after  the  first  number 
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These  reports  were  called  "  debates  in 
the  Senate  of  Lilliput,"  and  under  this  dis- 
guise were  impeifect  and  meagre;  as  wo 
have  seen,  and  often  imaginary.  They  are 
of  little  value  as  any  true  reflection  of  '*the 
age  and  body  of  the  time."  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  for  years  most  of  the  in- 
telligence which  the  British  public  pos- 
sessed of  the  deliberations  of  their  repre- 
sentiitives  should  be  of  such  a  character, 
and  derived  from  a  man,  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  abilities  or  learning, 
was  equally  well  known  for  his  naiTow 
prejudices,  ungovernable  temper,  and 
blind  party  zeal,  all  unfitting  him  from 
giving  any  fair  or  undistorted  representa- 
tion of  public  questions. 


man,  of  much  more  importance,  oratorical 
taleots  of  much  less  importance,  than  incur 
time.    At  present  the  best  way  of  giving  rapid 
and  wide  publicity  to  a  statement  or  an  argu- 
ment is  to  introduce  that  statement. or  ail- 
ment into  a  speech  made  in  Parliament.     If 
a  political  tract  were  to  appear  superior  to  the 
"conduct  of  the  Allies,"  or  to  the  best  nam* 
bers  of  the  Freeholder,  the  circulation  of  such 
a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed  compared 
with  the  circulation  of  every  remarkable  word 
uttered  in  the  deliberations  of  the'Legislatnre. 
♦  ♦  *    The  orator,  by  the  help  of  the  short 
hand  writer,  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  pamphleteer." 


Reportinghasbeen  brought  to  great  per- 
fection within  the  last  few  years,  and  now, 
both  in  America  and  England,  oonstitutes 
,^     .         ^  ,  ,  ,  a  distinct  profession.  It  is  well  for  the  inter- 

So  miperfect  wei;e  the  reported  pro-   ests  of  society  that  this  is  the  case.   Much 
ceedmgs  of  the  British  Parliament  m  the  !  that  would  have  been  very  desirable  in 

settling  the  truth  of  history,  much  that 
would  have  added  to  the  stock  of  posi- 
tive knowledge,  has  been  forever  lost  for 
the  want  of  tbc  practice  of  this  art 
Philips,  in  his  <'  Curran  and  his  Cotem- 
poraries,"  alludes  to  oar  losses  from  this 
cause  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Irish  orator.     How  many  noble  orations 
have    died    with    the    occasion    which 
awakened  them,  and  can  no  more  be  re- 
covered than  the  fleeting  breath  can  be 
recalled  back  to  the  mansion  from  whidi 
it  has  once  passed  away !     Some  of  the 
best  speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  com- 
petent judges  pronounce  superior,  as  mod-> 
els  of  compact  reasoning,  to  any  found  in 
his  published  works,  were  ncfver  reported, 
and  now  live  only  in  the  memoir  of  those 
who  heard  them.     The  indif^rence  of 
Henry  Clay  to  the  reports  of  his  speeches, 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety  at  every  period 
of  his  life.    The  utterapce  of  his  opmions 
and  feelings  was  given  to  the  breath  of 
popular  applause,  or  censure,  with  the 
same  carelessness  with  which  a  noble  oak 
resigns  its  leaves  to  the  autumnal  winds. 
When  the  reporter  brought  to  him,  for 
correction,  a  proof  of  his  great  speech  on 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  he  re- 
fused even  to  look  at  it 

By  whomsoever  made,  the  report  of 
the  Methodist  Church  property  trial,  when 
that  church  was  divided  by  a  northern 
and  southern  line,  was  a  most  remarka- 
ble exhibition  of  the  skill  of  the  reporter. 


time  of  Burke,  that  in  one  of  his  earlier 
speeches,  he  refers  thus  to  the  subject : 

"  All  our  proceedings  have  been  constantly 
published,  according  to  the  discretion  and 
ability  of  individuals,  with  impunity,  almost 
ever  since  I  came  into  parliament.  By  pre- 
scription, people  had  obtained  something  like 
a  right  to  this  abuse.  I  do  not  justify  it.  The 
abuse  had  now  grown  so  inveterate  that  to 
punish  it  without  a  previous  notice  would 
have  an  appearance  of  hardship,  if  not  injust- 
ice. These  publications  are  frequently  erro- 
neous, as  well  as  irregular,  but  not  always  so. 
What  they  give  as  reports  and  resolutions  of 
this  House  have  sometimes  been  fairly  given." 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  statement  of 
Burke,  in  which  praise  and  censure  are 
commingled,  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  even  that  great  orator  could 
denominate  "  an  abuse." 

As  in  the  age  of  Johnson,  Burke  and 
Pitt,  so  in  that  of  Swift,  Pope  and  Addi- 
son, reporters  as  a  class  and  reporting  as 
a  profession,  were  alike  unknown ;  and 
this  single  fact  may  suffice  to  explain 
much  that  would  be  otherwise  unaccount- 
able in  the  history  of  many  eminent  men 
of  both  these  periods.  Without  birth  or 
fortune,  with  so  little  talent  for  debate, 
that  during  the  nine  years  he  sat  in  Par- 
liament, he  never  but  once  attempted  to 
speak.  Addison  rose  to  the  highest  po- 
litical post  in  the  kingdom.  Macauley 
has  given  the  true  explanation  of  this 
seeming  anomaly : 

"Durmg  the  intervals,**  he  says,   "which 
elapsed  l>ctwuen  the  time  when  the  censor- 


ship of  the  press  ceased  and  the  time  when  |  The  best  exemplification,  both  as  iespe<^ 
parliamentary  proceedings  began  to  be  freely  i  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  reporting,  in 
reported,  literary  talents  were,  to  a  public   any  work  of  magnitndei  is  to  be  found  ia 
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the  Congressional  Glohe.  The  reporters 
accomplish  within  stated  periods  an  a- 
mount  of  labor  which  would  seem  alniost 
incredible.  Either  a  natural  aptitude,  or 
great  practice,  has  brought  them  to  such 
perfection  that  they  are  able  to  take  down 
10,000  words  in  an  hour.  Some  of  them 
have  taken  down  two  hundi*ed  and  twen- 
ty-five words  in  a  minute,  and  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  words  in  an 
hour.  Now,  how  voluble  soever  a  speaker 
may  be,  he  seldom  utters  more  than  7,500 
words  in  that  time.  Even  the  late  Mr. 
Choate  did  not  much  exceed  this  rate. 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  statement, 
which  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers, 
that  he  could  not  be  reported.  But,  be- 
sides, he  spoke  with  much  intonation, 
and  this  greatly  aids  the  reporter. 

The  debates  of  Congress  make  about 
40  columns  daily  of  the  Globe,  and  appear 
the  next  day  a^r  they  have  taken  place. 

In  such  a  mass  of  printed  matter,  there 
is,  of  course,  much  that  is  worthless, 
much  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject  pro- 
fessed to  be  discussed.  The  future  his- 
torian, who  consults  it  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  questions  which  have  agitated  our 
time,  as  he  wades  through  one  speech  af- 
ter another,  will  be  readv  to  exdaim, 
*^  Gratiano  speaks  an  innnite  deal  of 
nothing.  He  talks  more  than  any  man 
in  Veni'^.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains 
of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff.  You 
shall  seek  all  the  day  ere  you  find  them, 
and  when  you  have  found  them,  they  are 
not  worth  the  search."  Still  with  all 
their  faults,  these  reports  must  always  re- 
main the  most  valuable,  and,  in  fact,  the 
.only  authentic  parliamentary  histoiy  of 
the  present  time. 

^he  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains 
many  curious  tod  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  literature,  and  many 
remarkable  events  and  circumstances 
have  here  their  appropriate  record.  We 
read  the  obituary  notice  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  written  by  Burke, 
as  if  the  great  painter,  whose  portraits 
united  the  dignity  of  historical  painting 
with  the  amenity  of  landscape,  had  died 
but  yesterday.  Other  men,  less  known, 
have  their  merits  portrayed  in  gracefcd 
eulogy. 

•*Some  Fnul  memoriAb  which  the  Totire  hand 
Shall  snatch  decaying  from  the  grasp  of  time, 
And  bid  them  live  on  recoxd." 

Kew  Srares,  Vol.  II.  No.  L 


The  earliest  known  copy  of  "God  save 
the  Bang  "  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages  in 
1745 — this  national  anthem  having  been 
sung  that  year  in  the  theatres,  when  the 
rebels  were  occupying  Edinburgh !  The 
earliest  account  of  Franklin's  experiments 
in  electricity  appeared  in  this  magazine 
for  1750,  Franklin  beingat  that  time  his 
majesty's  postmaster  at  Philadelphia. 

Rogers,  Charles  Lamb,  and  others 
whose  names  are  now  so  familiar  to  us, 
made  their  first  attempts  at  authorship  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine.  The  earli- 
est contributions  of  the  two  named  are 
in  the  year  1777. 

Selections  from  this  magazine  have 
been  made  at  various  periods — ^a  very 
discriminating  one  being  that  published 
in  London  in  1811,  in  four  volumes.  A 
knowledge  of  its  contents  has  been  fur- 
ther promoted  by  five  index  volumes,  in- 
which  the  subjects  are  alphabetically  ar^^ 
ranged,  and  thus  made  easily  accessible - 
to  the  student  A  list  of  the  plates  and. 
cuts  contained  i%the  magazine  was  pub* 
lished  in  1821.  The  Greutlcman's  Maga;* 
zine  has  survived  all  its  earliest  competi* 
tors  for  public  favor.  The  London  Magr 
azine,  published  in  1732 — the  Royal  Mag- 
azine, in  1759 — the  European,  1789 — 
Scot's  Magazine,  1796— enjoying  amid 
all  the  revolutions  of  taste,  and  the  com- 
petition of  more  modem  enterprises  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  the  prediction 
contained  in  some  lines  prefixed  to  one 
of  its  numbers  in  1752  has  been  fulfilled. 

**  Why  tho' ten  thoasand  authors  fall 
Does  Urban  still  survive  them  all  ? 
And  why  does  time  in>mad  career 
Still  spare  his  work  from  year  to  year? 

To  live  shall  bo  thy  happy  lot 
tWhen  all  thy  rivals  are  forgot." 


Temple   Oar. 
SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 

In  driving  or  walking  along  a  country 
road  during  the  spring  or  early  sunmier 
time,  how  pleasing  it  is  to  see  the  way 
beautifiilly  chequered  by  varied  light  and 
shade,  when  the  sunshine  plays  between 
the  yet  light  foliage  of  the  hedgerow- 
irees  which  grow  on  either  side ! 

When  there  is  a  longer  break  than 
usual  from  tree  to  tree  we  are  almost 
ready  to  complain  of  the  bright  sunlight, 
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and  long  for  the  sweet  alternation  again   is  a  line  which  very  few  would  like  to  see 
to  recur.  literally  fulfilled  ;  for  when  it  is  getting 

Still  worse  if  the  trees  tliicken  into  a  dusk,  many  peo])le  put  up  the  shutters 
dense  plantation,  and  we  travel  on  under  with  considerable  alacrity,  as,  though 
a  cjinopy  of  dark  foliage,  where  the  inter-  they  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwiae 
twining  branches  and  matted  fronds  of  that  the  more  convivial  time  was  i^ 
the  pine  suffer  no  sheen  of  glimmering  preaching, 
light  to  glance  down  on  our  path.  ,      Many  are  the  kinds  and  gradations  of 

The  unbroken  serenity  of  E^ptian  sky  sunshine  and  shadow  :  the  light  vapors 
tires  sooner  perhaps  than  the  cold  and  lead-  that  float  around  the  earth — ^fog  and  mist 
en  hue  of  oui*  own  autumnal  firmament,  and  thunder-cloud ;  the  heavier  vapors 
though  November  days  in  England  are  that  distemper  the  atmosphere  of  the 
proverbial  for  causing  people  to  make  the  mind — doubts  and  fears  and  brooding 
most  of  their  social  and  private  griev- '  melancholy  ;  these  serve  to  hide  the  sun- 
ances  and  bring  their  years  to  an  untimc- ,  shine  from  the  world  and  darken  the  hetft 
ly  end.  |  of  man.     But  they  are  moving  all :  the 

During  our  longest  summer  days,  when  mists  disperse  and  the  clouds  float  awaj, 
we  look  at  the  sun  still  shining  between  and  mother  Earth  looks  more  beauteous 
eight  and  nine  o* clock,  it  almost  seems  as  than  ever,  again  irradiate  with  light ;  and 
though  he  were  staying  up  too  late,  and  who  has  not  seen  the  child^s  face  look 
now  that  it  was  time  for  the  animal  crea-  twice  as  pretty  after  an  April  shower  of 
tion  to  go  to  rest  he  had  better  make  haste  tears,  or  Known  an  elder  spirit  on  which 
to  dip  below  the  horizon  and  let  the  night  the  beauty  of  holiness  seemed  reflected 
come  on.  after  passing  through  a  dark  vale  of  sor^ 

Well  may  Lord  Du|rerin*s  cock  think  row  1  •  Varied  indeed  are  the  intensities 
it  was  time  to  leave  ofl*  crowing  and  jump  of  shadows  on  the  earth  :  the  light  vola- 
into  tlie  sea,  when  they  had  sailed  into  tile  film  which  scarcely  has  the  power  to 
such  high  latitudes  that  there  was  nei- ,  refract  a  ray  of  sunshine ;  tliose  heavy 
ther  break-of-day  nor  sunrise  for  him  masses  of  vai)or,  properly  called  cumuli, 
loudly  to  declare.  which,  resting  apparently  on  the  ground, 

''  There  shall  be  no  night  there,*'  tells  rise  like  alpine  heights  half  way  to  the 
us  plainer  almost  than  any  thing  else  in  zenith  ;  the  dark,  purple-hued,  tempest- 
revelation  of  the  great  change  to  be  un-  laden  clouds,  which  lie  brooding  oh  the 
dergone  in  man's  condition.  At  present  horizon,  while  the  sultry  air  and  the  deep 
it  would  be  a  sad  deprivation  to  be  rob-  mutter  of  the  distant  artillery  of  heaven 
bed  of  those  dark  peaceful  hours,  when  ,  tell  of  the  coming  storm  :  all  these  are 
<iv  w     Ki      "ii      r      u      1     .1  .  constantly  throwing  their  light  or  dark 

''>iiK"t,  sable  god uesfi,  from  her  ebon  throne  i     a  ^         ^u         _xi-       j    l 

In  rayless  majesty  now  stretches  forth  ,  »l^adows  over  the  earth  and  changing  lU 

Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  sliuub'ring  world. "        aspect.  * 

Many  of  U8  may  be  far  too  fond  ot  ^^  Again  there  is  a  deeper  gloom  wlum 
adding  the  night  unto  the  day.  as  the ,  ^^^''^.^^''^^^''^  ^°^  turns  the  spot  of 
muse  of  Tom  Moore  advisesf  btlt  the  «f^^  ^«  ^^f  '^Pf"  away  from  the  ftoe 
most  rakish  of  mortals  find  tiiat  a  repeti-  f  *^«  «""  altogether  and  niriit  setdM 
tion  of  such  a  practice  does  not  convene  ^^^  "P?°  "?;  And  then  a  sister  world 
either  to  their  comfort  or  convenience;  wUlowsasionallymtervene between  Apol- 
for  if  dame  Nature  is  maltreated,  she  wm,l?.,t"*^  ourselves  and  throw  a  suddro 
invariably,  sooner  or  kter,  retaliate  upon  ?^f  over  us,  as  though  she  were  a  b^ 
tliosc  who  slight  her  prerogative.  \  jealojis  of  his  benevolentsmile,  and  woold 

I  hardly  know  whether  many  of  us  ^'"l'"1i**?,^"°i°u*'f  *  '"  more  coldly. 
would  like  to  be  deprived  of  our  long  win- ' ,,  ^«  V?  **  ^'^''T  P'T"«  "**" 
ter  evenings,  when,  as  the  day  driws  to  **»«  ^^'^?'  "  "  Tl"^  ^''a  *^*"  T°' 
a  close  so  mich  earlier,  we  seem  to  have  ^^T^  >"  ^«  "  history  and  man  s  day* 
more  time  at  our  own  more  immediate   upon  the  earA  are  almost  as  varied  a.  «i 

disposal,  and  give  ourselves  up  more  free-   t^J^J^^^-    ^'^  ^^^^I^  ""^ 
ly  to  sodal  communion.  *"»i*^*  f°?f  feint  shadows  darken  ow 

"^  path — ^bright  anticipations    are  dashed 

down,  sunny  hopes  are  tamed  into  .de- 


Shadet  of  eremiis  clote  not  o*cr  vm  ** 
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spending  forebodings  of  evil,  or  joys  re-  |  pelled  to  lay  down  your  rod  for  a  time, 
Vert  to  gi'ief.  And,  perhaps  as  unexpect-  ;  while  a  bright  flash  of  sunlight,  darting 
edly,  light  breaks  in  upon  us  when  the  day  ,  between  two  heavy  clouds,  has  intensified 
is  dark  and  dreary  :  "  Heaviness  may  the  beauty  of  the  babbling  brook,  and  the 
endure  for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  rocks  and  woods  on  either  side,  and  the 
the  morning."  We  are  too  apt  to  note  '  glade  of  turf  seen  through  some  drooping 
well  all  the  evil  that  befiills  us,  and  to  '  willows, — so  Vondrously  different  has 
make  the  most  of  our  daily  trials,  with- 1  the  picture  looked  in  that  sudden  blaze  of 
oat  dwelling  sufficiently  on  the  many  sunshine,  after  seeing  it  so  long  in  the 
lifts  Tve  set  to  help  us  on  our  way.  sober  light  of  a  cloudy  sky. 

If  we  live  in  a  valley,  and  our  windows  Perhaps  you  have  been  a  watcher  in 
look  out  upon  some  mountain  height,  and  '  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and,  after  the 
a  fearsome  shadow  darkens  that  conical :  long  hours  of  darkness  and  anxiety,  have 
peak,  we  are  just  as  sure  of  its  being  by  .  hailed  with  joy  the  first  gray  light  of 
and  by  again  lighted  up  with  sunshine,  dawn,  which,  were  the  heart  ever  so  cast 
as  we  are  that  the  day  will  break  on  the  '  down,  always  brought  a  gleam  of  hope 
mon-ow  mom.  T)^e  mists,  we  know,  i  along  with  it,  and  seemed  to  revive  you 
will  roll  away;  the- cloud  that  overhangs  ,  as  with  a  sweet  breath  of  Oiiental  per- 
it  now  will  all  dissolve  in  gentle  rain,  or  ;  fuma  When  a  dull  leaden-coloured  sky 
pass  away  and  be  no  moi*e  seen ;  and  the  '  canopies  the  earth  from  horizon  to  hon- 
trembling  light  will  dart  from  crag  to  I  zon,  we  are  quick  to  notice  the  narrowest 
cra^,  burnishing  the  rocks  with  gold,  and  rent  in  a  cloud  through  which  the  missing 
giving  them  all  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  new  '  sun  may  smile  upon  us  once  again  ;  and, 
creation.  after  a  gloomy  distrust  has  darkened  our 

So  is  it  with  ourselves,  in  a  great  meas-  mind  for  a  season,  we  are  just  as  eager 
lire,  if  we  are  only  circumspect  enough  to  snatch  at  straw-like  occmrences,  which, 
to  look  calmly  at  the  recurring  shadows  if  they  themselves  can  not  buoy  us  up, 
and  sunshine  darkening  and  illuming  any '  give  us  hope  to  hold  on  a  little  longer  tUl 
portion  of  our  lives.  some  strong  hand  is  stretched  out  to  save. 

We  are  not  presuming  to  doubt  that  'Tis  indeed  a  glorious  sight  to  witness 
there  are  peculiar  visitations  of  affliction  '  the  return  of  animation  to  a  dying  spirit,  • 
which  almost  bar  out  the  light  of  hope,  '  such  as  seems  all  at  once  to  vitalize  the 
when  in  the  morning  the  stricken  soul  prostrate  frame,  and  put  a  liquid  brilliance 
would  cry  out  in- the  depth  of  its  anguish,  in  the  filmy  eye ;  and,  though  the  change 
"Would  God  it  were  evening!"  and  in  the  be  but  transitory,  and  "the  still  cold  hand 
evening,  **Would  God  it  were  morning!"  of  death"  soon  becaln\s  that  beauteous 
Now  we  are  speaking  of  moital  life  in  its  form  into  all  the  stern  stolidity  of  mar- 
general  tenor,  when  it  neither  rises  to  ble,  yet  it  whispers  to  us  of  a  life  to  coma 
ecstatic  heights  of  sublimated  joy,  nor  Pollok,  one  would  think,  must  have  wit- 
grovels  in  the  deepest  slough  of  human   nessed  such  a  scene,  to  have  drawn  so 


delicate  a  picture : 

"The  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
Was  come,  and,  .£uthfal  to  hU  promise,  stood 


misery 

Perhaps  you  have  been  a  fisherman*: 

if  so,  you  must  have  noted  many  a  time, 

how  a  sudden  gleam  athwart  the  pool  haH  ,  Prepared  to  w^  witi  her  through  death's  dark 

magically  glorified  the  little  landscape  you  |        vale ; 

were  just  beginning  to  put  down  as  a  '  ;i"^"?\**«^<^y«»^'';>"f^^*'^^^"J^^®"'"^-- 
— ..-«vL.«j««^«^-*.  JS?    1-.  J  •     4.     J    Too  bnght  for  ours  to  look  upon,  suffused 
TOy  humdrum  sort  of  place ;  and,  mstead    ^ith  many  tears,  and  dosed  without  a  cloud. 

of  making  up  your  mmd — ^as  you  were    They  set,  as  sets  the  morning  star;  which  goes 

.about  to  do— never  to   come  that  way  i  Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 

again,  you  think  of  asking  an  artist  friend   Secured  among  the  tempeste  of  the  sky 
aT-^iI-.    ^..^ij        P        x»au  ^4_    Butmeltaawaymto  the  light  of  heaven." 

to  make  an  original  drawmg  of  the  pretty  ^ 

«pot  for  your  drawing-room  scrap-book       Perhaps  you  are  often  in  a  gloomy  mood 

Or  in  whipping-up  a  trout-stream,  where  ;  with  youreelf  and  all  your  surromiding^ 

the  purling  waves  ripple  over  many  a  ^  and  feel  a  kind  of  savage  joy  in  debarring 

mineral  gem,  softly  rounded  by  the  gent-  \  yourself  at  such  times  of  all  agreeable  di- 

lest  of  lapidsuies,  you  have  been  arrested  i  version,  virtually  sayine,  "I  will  be  miser- 

in  your  interestmg  sport  and  fidriy  com-  j  able,  and  nobody  a^o^  mnder  me.''   And 
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yet,  by  aod  by,  when  somebody  has  given 
you  a  good-humoured  fillip,  and  the  mist 
which  so  obfuscated  your  geniality  has 
been  blown  away,  you  feel  half  ashamed 
of  your  misanthropical  turn,  and  are  glad 
to  do  some  kindly  act  of  benevolence  to 
balance  your  account  with  society,  and, 
as  it  were,  bring  your  good  nature  up  to 
par. 

Perhaps  a  diseased  constitution  has  at 
times  shown  you  every  thing  as  through 
a  smoked  glass,  and  shorn  your  sun  of 
happiness  of  its  brightest  rays,  causing  a 
total  eclipse  of  all  your  vivacity  much 
oflener  than  was  agreeable.  And  then, 
when  a  thorough  clearance  has  been  ef- 
fected, either  by  an  active  course  of  medi- 
cine, or  by  the  longed-for  change  of  air 
and  scenery,  what  a  new  man  you  feel, , 
and  how  heartily  you  despise  all  your', 
former  melancholy  forebodings,  wonder- 1 
ing  what  on  earth  could  have  put  such  < 
strange  fancies  into  your  head !  Wait  a 
little  while,  till  some  of  the  channels, 
through  which  your  spleen  and  melan- 
choly were  di'awn  away,  begin  again  to 
be  choked  up,  and  you  find  yom*  cheerful 
spirits  oozing  away,  and  a  gathering 
cloud,  dark  with  anticipated  ills,  brooding 
over  you  like  the  wings  of  an  evil  spirit 

Perhaps  you  have  been  a  Philosopher, 
and  have  groped  for  Truth  amon^  the 
mazy  abstractions  of  the  metaphy  sicaf  and 
psycholo^cal  schoolmen,  and  amid  dry 
analyses  of  thought  have  waded  so  deep, 
that  at  last  you  have  floundered  helplessly 
into  the  sea  of  tmnscendentalism.     If  so, 
you  have  lived  in  the  murky  atmospheie 
of  fallacious  speculations,  and  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  a  ray  of  common  sense 
to  bring  you  back  again  to  the  more  tan- 
gible realities  of  time,  and  the  more  palpa- 
ble verities  of  life.     Perhaps  you  have 
lived  in  the  world  of  scientific  research, — 
have  bent  over  the  microscopic  lens,  and 
traced  one  minute  organism  into  another 
till  the  infinitesimal  declension  of  organic 
matter  seems  brought  to  its  extremest 
limit ;  have  worked,  in  the  sweat  of  your 
brow,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  alchymist, 
where,  if  you  have  not  labored  in  the 
fond  delusion  of  hitting  upon  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  you  have  at  least  become 
better  acquainted  with  various  producti^ 
of  mother  earth ;  have  looked  with  inquisi- 
tive eye  through  the  long-drawn  tele- 
scopic tube  at  distant  suns,  till  you  almost 


longed  to  be  a  wandering  star,  to  roam 
from  system  to  system  of  this  vast  ani<* 
verse,  and,  thinking  nought  of  time  and 
space,  spend  the  eternity  of  your  being 
in  ceaseless  discoveries  of  fresh  marics  of 
His  wisdom,  might,  and  goodness,  who 
planned  and  formed  the  glorious  whole ; 
have,  in  fact,  ascended  and  descended 
into  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence 
as  far  as  the  limited  line  of  man*s  intd- 
lect  has  permitted  us  to  go : 

**  Probed  earth's  deep  secret  cells  of  mystic  itora, 
Scaled  the  last  spheres  that  bar  creation's  door. 
And  peered  into  the  dark  dread  void  beyoDd.** 


And  through  all  your  profound 
searches  into  science,  and  ambitioas 
flights  of  thought,  have  you  ever  had 
your  sky  peifectly  clear,  with  no  lower- 
ing cloud  to  darken  the  prospect?  Have 
you  ever  worked  on  continuously,  for 
days  and  weeks  and  months,  without  a 
portentous  gloom  descending,  as  it  were, 
to  stilly  your  brightest  ideas,  and  smeir 
the  fairest  pictures  of  your  imagination? 
Even  a  Turner  has  a  difficulty  in  paintine 
a  landscape  in  harmony,  without  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  Better  do  they  succeed  who, 
like  Rembrandt,  delight  in  deep  shadow^; 
for  they  have  no  difficulty  in  findinff 
scenes  to  their  taste,  and  need  not  travtt 
far  to  look  at  men  or  things  under  a 
doud. 

Find  the  employment  which  can  be 
pursued  regularly,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  overshadowing  cares,  and 
you  will  not  lack  disciples  eager  to  follow 
you  in  yoiur  avocation.  But  it  is  notfUr 
to  underrate  the  value  of  a  cool  shadow, 
though  we  do  prefer  sunshine  in  a  gen- 
eral way. 

How  often  what  has  been  looked  upon 
as  evil,  and  which  seemed  to  cling  to  as 
tenaciously,  like  a  cursed  thins,  has  in 
the  end  proved  the  greatest  bleannglo 
us!  It  is  not  common  for  people,  mar 
they  have  been  grievously  disappointed, 
ot  have  suffered  some  heavy  lorn,  to  set 
themselves  to  work  to  ascertain  any  tri- 
fling amount  of  benefit  they  may  h^i^e 
derived  fi-om  circumstances  which  thef 
at  first  thought  were  all  against  tbem. 
And  yet,  after  any  great  blow  has  fallen 
upon  us,  much  time  in  general  does  not 
elapse  before  we  begin  to  peroeive  that 
we  had  better  not  bewail  our  misfortone 
too  deeply,  lest  we  should  discover  that 
afb^  all  there  was  not  so  much  cause  fior 
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unseemly  lamentation,  and  that  oar  troa- 
bles  would  melt  away  before  a  scratinoas 
examination.  It  is  apt  to  make  one  feel 
small  to  find  out  either  that  we  have  been 
setting  great  store  on  what  in  the  end 

Cves  utterly  valueless,  or  that  we  have 
n  shrinking,  in  rather  a  cowardly 
manner,  from  what  is  powerless  to  harm. 
If  we  were  to  make  a  rule  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  a  certain  definite  period, — 
say,  if  you  like,  for  a  year  and  a  day, — 
before  we  give  vent  to  any  murmuritigs 
over  our  crosses  and  vexations,  many  a 
trial  that  we  thought  would  overshadow 
all  our  lives  with  its  baneful  influences 
would,  in  that  period,  be  found  set  up  as 
a  beacon  light,  to  signalize  the  unexpect- 
ed good  our  seeming  calamity  had  re- 
vealed to  us,  and  to  cheer  our  hearts 
when  we  fell  into  another  "slough  of 
despond."  Shadows  that  do  not  seem 
at  all  to  throw  a  grateful  shade  over  our 
lives  often  warn  us  of  coming  storms, 
and,  like  the  dark  little  petrel  to  the 
mariner,  tell  us  there  is  dirty  weather 
coming  on.  And  when  we  are  thus  pre- 
pared, by  an  overhanging  cloud,  for  a 
storm  of  misfortune  that  is  about  to  break 
npon  us,  we  are  fer  less  likely  to  be  up- 
set in  the  squall,  or  swamped  in  the 
heavy  sea  rolling  so  fearfully  around  us. 
It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  when 
calamities  fall  upon  us,  they  do  not  come 
singly,  but  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  shower 
of  them;  and  any  occurrence  that  will 
serve  in  some  way  to  break  their  weight 
at  first,  when  they  threaten  our  unpro- 
tected heads,  must  be  hailed  as  a  gentle' 
messenger,  though  it  may  come  m  an 
unwelcome  fonn,  and  be  "as  black  as  a 
Tulgy"  or  one  of  Mother  Carey's  chick- 
ens. As  a  good  soaking  from  a  thunder- 
storm often  does  a  person  no  harm,  but 
perhaps  in  some  way  is  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise  to  their  health,  so  when 
an  apparent  misfortune  does  fall  rather 
heavily  upon  us,  it  does  not  consequent- 
ly follow  that,  after  all,  we  shall  be  really 
any  the  worse  for  it  He  is  a  crusty 
personage  who  grumbles  at  every  mis- 
hsp  that  occurs,  as  though  it  would  bring 
him  in  sorrow  to  an  untimely  end;  and 
I  am  given  to  think  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  let  puny  troubles  worry  them 
inadequately  are  strange,  just  at  present, 
to  real  affliction  of  a  grave  character. 
There  is  a  chastening  of  the  spirit 


under  the  heavy  hand  of  Providence, 
which  at  length  often  produces  such  a 
subdued  tone  of  mind,  that  resignation 
becomes  a  resident  virtue  in  a  character 
perhaps  once  proud  and  haughty;  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  wise  man 
said:  "  It  is  better  to  go  into  the  house 
of  mourning  than  the  house  of  mirth." 

Many  must  have  noticed  the  radical 
change  of  character  produced  by  a  se- 
vere illness,  or  other  personal  affliction, 
upon  any  one  whose  proud  spuit  and 
haughty  relf-i*eliant  confidence  seemed 
to  hold  itself,  in  conscious  strength,  as 
quite  superior  to  the  ordinary  class  of 
mortals,  and  in  no  way  to  be  subdued 
by  the  ills  of  life  to  which  they  so  readily 
succumb. 

Look  in  upon  such  a  character,  and 
converse  with  him  after  he  has  been 
"  shaken  over  the  grave,"  or  brought 
into  the  ^closest  communion  with  those 
who  have  suffered  long,  and  left  their 
places  vacant ;  and  tell  me  if  the  shadow 
under  which  he  has  passed  has  not,  in 
blanching  his  cheek,  and  drawing  that 
leaden  line  of  sorrow  round  his  eyes, 
also  left  him  marked  with  more  graceful 
beauty,  having  given  to  him  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spuit 

It  ,is  hardly  fair,  I  think,  to  call  old 
.age  the  shady  time  of  life,  as  though 
there  were  little  or  no  sunshine  and  hap- 
piness for  persons  bordering  upon  three- 
score-and-ten. 

Little  children  often  seem  so  buoy- 
antly happy,  that  we  af^  almost  led  for 
the  moment  to  set  them  down  as  free 
from  care;  but  how  short-lived  is  their 
joy !  We  pass  by  them  again  in  a  few 
moments,  and  a  cloud  is  hanging  over 
them,  for  verily  the  little  things  are  all ' 
in  tears. 

In  the  prime  of  manhood,  when  the 
passions  are  strongest,  and  the  physical 
and  intellectual  vigor  at  their  height, 
there  is  the  battle  of  life  to  fight ;  and  if 
keen  enjoyment  is  realized  in  all  the  full 
exhuberance  of  health  and  strength, 
troubles  also  then  will  fall  thick;  and,  per- 
haps with  a  heavv  sti:^n  as  well  on  the 
heart-strings,  will  try  what  mental  ten- 
sion we  can  long  endure.  In  later  years, 
when  the  unnily  part  of  our  physical  na- 
ture interferes  less  with  the  mental  ener- 
^es,  there  is  often  a  calm  placidity  of 
temper  and  an  unruffled  equanimity,  that 
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we  may  look  for  in  vain  in  the  heyday  of 
life.  It  is  something  like  the  Indian 
summer  in  America,  which  is  welcomed, 
indeed,  after  the  burning  sun  and  devas- 
tating storms  of  their  hot  months. 

In  looking  back  upon  some  aged  men 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  made,  there 
seems  around  a  few  of  them  to  be  a  halo 
of  mild  tranquility,  such  as  we  do  not 
see  realized 'in  any  other  stage  of  life. 
Let  us  sit  again  under  the  eaves  of  that 
quiet  cottage,  so  cosily  nestled  in  the  val- 
ley, and  so  pretty,  with  its  spiring  fir- 
trees,  and  the  rustic  wooden  bridge 
thrown  over  the  brooklet  that  girdles 
those  roundly-swelling  knolls  of  grass 
which  form  most  of  the  little  homestead. 
We  sit  there  with  the  old  cottager, — who 
might  say  with  Barzilai,  "thy  servant  is 
this  day  fourscore  years  old," — because 
tbe  overhanging  thatch,  and  the  flowers 
luxuriantly  creeping  above  our  heads, 
pleasantly  shield  us  from  the  gl&re  of  the 
sun.  And  a  smile  plays  pleasipgly  over 
the  old  man*s  face — so  venerable  with  its 
fringe  of  whitened  locks — as  he  reverts 
to  olden  times,  and  tells  us  youngsters  all 
about  his  hives  of  bees,  and  the  woods 
which  once  encroached  upon  their  pretty 
domain,  and  the  biixls  which  formerly 
used  to  sing  there,  but  have  now  desert- 
ed the  valley  altogether ;  and  other  rem- 
iniscences of  days  when  he  was  young. 

When  these  recollections  of  his  early 
prime  brighten  up  his  countenance,  there 
seems  such  a  happy  smile  of  placid  con- 
tent there,  that  one  might  almost  be  led 
to  envy  him  his  years,  they  teem  with 
such  a  store  of  pleasing  memories.  Chil- 
dren are  playing  around  the  cottage;  and 
one  beautiful  cherub  boy — that  only  want- 
ed a  pair  of  tiny  wings,  to  make  him  as 
sweet  an  angel  as  ever  Rubens  painted — 
told  us  he  came  from  London,  but  was 
not  in  any  hurry  to  go  back  again ;  and 
his  fat,  good-tempered  face,  dimpled  with 
smiles,  showed  us  that  fresh  air,  exercise 
in  the  patches  of  fields  around  the  house, 
and  the  plain  cottage-fare,  agreed  with 
him  remai'kably  well.  It  hardly  seems 
fair,  contrasting  these  two  pictures  of 
youth  and  age,  to  allow  that  the  old  man 
has  any  chance  with  the  child,  in  looking 
at  the  bright  and  dark  side  of  their  daily 
life.  Nay,  some  may  say,  if  you  are 
treating  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  why 
travel  further  for  siinilesT  here  are  quite 
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enough  before  us  in  the  old  man  and  the 
child. 

But  stay,  friend ;  for  one  who  b  sitting 
beside  me,  on  the  same  bench  as  the  oo- 
togcnai'ian,  came  hei'e  when  a  child,  and 
used  to  play  about  on  the  same  sunny 
slopes  as  the  little  darling  that  was  prat- 
tling to  us  just  now ;  and  love  for  the  cozy 
spot  brougnt  him  to  see  it  once  agaioi 
after  several  years'  absence.  The  veteran 
cottiger  scarcely  seems  older  now  than 
he  did  ten  yeai*s  ago ;  and  in  those  daya 
the  childrea  often  envied  the  old  man, 
and  thought,  if  they  could  do  as  he  did, 
they  should  often  be  so  much  happier  and 
more  contented. 

In  the  first  place  he  had  no  lessons  to 
leaiTi,  and  could  go  out  and  in  when  he 
liked,  without  asking  leave ;  and  in  the 
hot  weather  he  could  drink  when  he  was 
thirsty,  which  they  were  not  alwavs  al* 
lowed  to  do ;  and  if  it  was  very  cold,  he 
sat  by  the  fire  as  long  as  he  liked ;  nor, 
indeed,  had  he  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  when  he  was  called,  unless  be 
pleased,  and  it  was  quite  convenient  to 
do  so. 

These,  which  seem  such  slight  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  the  old  man,  were  cer- 
tainly thought  much  of  by  the  children ; 
and  we  must  look  at  his  advantages  from 
their  point  of  view,  if  we  are  to  try  ade- 
quately to  estimate  their  several  sources  of 
joy  and  sorrow.  Surely  he  had  no  merry, 
ringing  laugh  like  theirs,  as  they  gam- 
bolled about  in  their  childish  games,  and 
chased  the  butterflies  from  flower  to  flow- 
er !  But  then  he  rarely  had  to  cry,  ^d 
their  .pretty  faces  were  often  wet  with 
tears.  Sm*)Bly  he  could  not  make  one  ia 
the  ring  of  little  fairies,  that  jumped  up 
and  down  untiringly,  while  two  of  their 
number  chased  one  another  round  the 
circle,  bobbing  in  and  out  among  the 
tiny  arms  and  Tegs,  and  sometimes  burst- 
ing the  magic  ring  of  clasped  fingers,  ia 
their  hot  pursuit !  But  then  he  was  not 
called  in-doors  when  the  fun  was  at  its 
height ;  nor  had  ho  to  march  off  to  bed 
just  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  evening, 
long  before  it  was  dark.  Surely  he  conld 
no't  trundle  a  hoop  very  fiu*,  without  let^ 
ting  it  fall,  nor  skip  very  long  with  the 
nicest  ropes !  But  then  he  could  walk 
where  he  chose,  ay,  even  go  out  of 
bounds,  without  fear  of  being  pat  to 
stand  in  the  corner. 
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Bat  whose  is  that  face  and  figure  ris- 
ing before  ray  mind's  eye  now,  and  ask- 
ing me  to  take  the  picture  while  memory 
has  it  in  fresh  keepingt  "  Thos.'  Noonan, 
i^ed  100  years,"  was  written  nj)on  his 
coffin,  some  few  weeks  back,  when  he 
was  carried  to  the  churchyard.  It  is  not 
many  months  ago  since  I  met  him,  bent 
upon  a  moiming's  walk  of  some  four 
miles  or  so,  and  he  nodded  quite  cheerily, 
and  did  not  seem  at  all  distressed,  though 
he  was  carrying  a  bag,  containing  a  few 
articles  that  he  was  collecting  in  his  round, 
and  would  dispose  of  by  and  by  at  the 
nearest  marine-store. 

1  have  often  stopped  to  talk  with  him, 
and  hear  him  relate  some  of  his  adven- 
tures when  he  sailed  with  Nelson's  fleet 
in  the  <'  Billy  Ruffian"  (Bellerophon),  He 
was  present  at  Trafalgar,  and  some  other 
naval  engagements,  and  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  dislike  his  majesty's  service,  find- 
ing it  fer  preferable  to  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant,  under  whom  he  subse- 
quently served. 

Logging  timber  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  forests  of  North  America, 
and  afterwards  getting  it  on  board  ship, 
was,  according  to  his  account,  any  thing 
bot  pleasant  employment 

He  was  a  kind-hearted  old  soul,  and 
would  often  go  a  mile  or  more  out  of  his 
way  to  se^  a  very  infirm  old  man,  who 
was  about  two  years  yoimger  than  him- 
self. I  have  seen  him,  aft^r  a  long  walk 
of  some  four  miles,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
uphill  too,  place  his  bag  down  at  the 
threshold  of  the  door  where  his  old  com- 
panion lived,  and,  leaning  against  the 
door-post  of  the  cottage,  inquire  after  his 
health,  and  then  quietly  scrape  his  shoes 
before  he  went  in  to  see  him. 

There  must  be  some  downright  hearty 
fiiendship  in  that  man,  who,  being  be- 
tween ninety  and  a  hundred,  goes  far  out 
of  his  way  to  see  even  the  dearest  of 
friends.  Walking  an  extra  mile  or  so, 
to  pay  a  morning  call,  may  not  seem  much 
to  those  who  are  young  and  lusty,  and 

Eat  a  league  or  two  behind  them  easily  ; 
nt  wait  till  you  are  four-score-and-ten, 
and  then  see  ho\^  it  will  be. 

Sometimes,  in  watching  this  old  gentle- 
man trudging  along  with  a  bag  rather 
fuller  than  usual,  I  have  asked  him  if  the 
weight  did  not  sadly  distress  him ;  but  he 
made  light  of  his  burden,  and  said  he  did 


not  mind  anything  under  twenty  pounds, 
though  he  could  not  conveniently  carry 
more. 

A  trifling  gi'atuity  was  always  received 
with  a  grateful  smile,  and  with  none  of 
the  whining  tone  of  the  professional  beg- 
gar,— those  cant  phrases  and  unctuous 
benedictions  which  we  would  so  oft^n 
prefer  being  without,  when  we  have  such 
serious  doubt  both  of  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  utter  them,  and  of  our  own 
deservings.  Though  old  Noonan  must 
have  had  many  troubles,  yet  his  days 
were  far  from  being  darkly  shadowed, 
and  the  sunshine  in  his  smiling  counte- 
nance would  put  many  of  us  tathe  blush, 
who  love  to  be  under  a  cloud,  that  we 
may  fain  excuse  our  unjust  murmurs. 

Perhaps  there  could  not  be  invented  a 
greater  punishment  for  an  inveterate 
grumbler  than  putting  him  in  a  position 
where  he  could  not  possibly  find  any 
cause  for  complaining. 

When  there  w^  an  atmosphere  all  sun- 
shine and  cheerfulness  around  him,  and 
every  grievance  driven  away, — just  as  St 
Patrick  banished  all  the  venomous  rep- 
tiles from  "ould  Ireland," — theti  it  would 
be  most  disagreeably  palpable  that  the 
main  cause  of  his  discontent  was  inher- 
ent within  him,  and  very  little  dependent 
on  external  circumstances.  Such  a  know!  - 
edge  would  be  far  fi-om  consolatory,  and 
we  fear  that  his  poor  finger-nails  won  id 
get  bitten  harder  than  ever,  when  he 
found  there  was  no  one  upon  whom  he 
could  cast  part  of  the  blame,  and  so  re- 
joice in  not  being  alone  in  his  misery. 

Sometimes  a  fearsome  shadow  sudden- 
ly darkens  our  sky,  and  we  hmTiedly 
glance  around  for  a  place  of  safety  and 
protection,  like  a  timid  fowl  when  a  bird 
of  evil  omen  hovers  over  the  farmyard. 
Though  we  are  not  now  exactly  afi'aid  of 
(Jne  of  the  Arabian  Nights  genii  coming 
and  flying  away  with  us  in  the  dark,  still 
most  of  us  have  some  bugbear  of  our 
fancy  that  will  occasion^ly  shake  his  dark 
pinions  over  us,  and  make  us  ashamed  of 
our  moral  pusillanimity.  And  in  times 
of  sunny  freedom  from  such  morbid  fan- 
cies, when  our  pulse  beats  fi*ee,  and  we 
have  no  black  bile  distm*bing  the  harmo- 
nious working  of  our  physical  machinery 
by  clogging  the  wheels  of  our  existence, 
how  heartily  do  we  despise  such  absurd 
and  doleful  misgivings,  and  think  we  never 
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more  will  be  so  nngrateful  to  our  univer- 
sal Father ! 

'*  Horas  non  numcro  nisi  serenas.** 

It  would  be  well,  in  numbering  our  days, 
if  we  counted  them  rather  by  those  about 
which  there  is  something  pleasant  to  re- 
member, than  be  continually  summing  up 
those  which  were  beclouded  by  care ;  but 
we  are  generally  more  prone  to  single  out 
the  dai'k  portions  of  the  picture,  as  if 
there  were  no  sunny  spots  which  will  live 
in  memory,  bright  through  a  long  vista 
of  intervening  years. 

It  is  wearisome- to  ride  or  walk  along  a 
level  road  for  any  great  distance.  Both 
ourselves  and  the  horse  we  ride  are  very 
glad  occasionally  of  a  hill  to  climb ;  for 
though  it  may  be  more  toilsome  to  labor 
up  it,  we  know  there  will  be  a  downward 
slope  on  the  other  side,  which  will  be  all 
the  more  enjoyable  after  sMgglmg  up 
the  ascent 

I  wonder  if  the  reader  ever  tried  to 
imagine  a  world  where  there  were  no  ups 
and  downs  in  life,  but  where  pei'sonal, 
domestic,  social,  and  national  well-being 
was  always  maintained  with  the.  nicest 
equilibrium !  If  he  has,  I  am  afraid  he 
will  have  found  that  happy  family  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  from  physicia]  and  mental 
stagnation.  Verily  occasional  discomfort 
seems  so  essential  to  our  full  appreciation 
of  case,  and  occasional  discord  to  the 
keenest  enjoyment  of  harmony,  that  with- 
out these  common  disturbers  of  our  peace, 
we  should  hardly  know  how  to  tickle  our 
senses  into  a  supreme  delight. 

The  worry  and  turmoil  of  business  make 
the  comforts  of  a  happy  home,  away  from 
the  din  and  clatter  of  city  life,  all  the  more 
enjoyable.  The  anxieties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  official  life  give  a  greater  zest 
to  leisure  and  recreation,  when  the  har- 
ness can  be  thrown  off  for  a  spell,  and 
the  manager  at  the  bank,  or  secretaiy  at 
the  company's  office,  can  bid  good-bye  to 
red-tape,  and  relish  the  wild  freedom  of 
the  moors,  or  quieter  pleasures  of  the  sea- 
side. In  going  out  of,  or  entering  any 
large  town,  we  are  sure  to  find  on  the 
outskirts  a  lot  of  elegant,  genteel  residen- 
ces, where  the  wealthier  men  of  business 
retire  to,  after  spending  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  at  their  counting-houses  or 
shops.  After  a  long  morning  spent  in  all 
the  bustle  of  commercial  strife, — with 


peradventure  a  few  crosses  to  raffle  the 
temper,  such  as  strikes  among  workmen, 
the  unpleasant  tightness  of  the  bank  screw, 
the  non-arrival  of  an  important  cargo  of 
perishable  good,  the  failure  of  Brown, 
Jones,  or  Robinson,  and  other  vezatioiHi 
events  incidental  to  large  capitalists  as 
well  as  humbler  tradesmen, — it  is  very 
jolly  indeed  to  hail  a  cab  and  be  set  dovnn 
at  your  pretty  Italian  villa,  where  the 
smoothy-shuven  lawn  invites  vou  to  tread 
on  its  soft  green  velvety  pile,  and  the 
roses  and  honeysuckles  waft  a  delicious 
perfume  in  tlirough  the  low  windows 
opening  on  to  your  sloping  terrace,  gay 
^  with  masses  of  brilliant  flowers. 
I  Of  course  it  is  an  understood  thing  thai 
I  business  cares  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
through  the  portals  of  your  peaceful  re- 
treat 

**  Pnxml,  oh !  procnl  este  profiuai,** 

is  considered  to  be  posted  over  your  gtXe* 
way,  so  that  the  little  circle  of  friends  wJbo 
meet  you  at  dinner  scarcely  know  wheth- 
er you  are  a  city  broker,  a  post-captain, 
or  a  civic  functionary  with  aldermanio 
claims. 

But,  after  all,  is  it  not  the  irksomeness 
— if  you  please  to  call  it  such— of  year 
daily  avocation  that  makes  your  cozy  villa 
so  enjoyable  t  If  you  do  not  think  ao^ 
stay  there  entirely  for  a  few  days,  and  do 
not  even  have  your  business-correspon- 
dence brought  to  you ';  and  say  if  you  like 
your  sylvan  walks  and  elegantly-furnish- 
ed apartments  so  well,  now  you  have  got 
ample  time  leisurely  to  enjoy  them. 

I  am  afraid,  before  you  had  been  there 
continuouslv  for  a  week,  the  gardener 
woi^ld  begin  to  find  master's  temper 
rather  unceitain,  and  the  feminine  part 
of  the  establishment  would  wish  you  onS 
of  the  way,  and  suggest  a  drive  into  the 
City  again,  as  a  sort  of  wholesome  recree- 
tion. 

Few  of  us  can  get  on  well  without 
something  that  is  in  some  measure  a  sort 
of  daily  burden  that  will  exact  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  energy  from  us ;  and  if  it 
is  something  over  which  we  personallT 
have  not  much  controV,  perhaps  it  is  au 
the  better.  If  we  have  nothing  to  do» 
and  set  ourselves  the  task,  we  often  go 
about  it  in  such  a  half-hearted,  lackadaisi- 
eal  manner — knowing  that  it  is  of  no  great 
moment  whether  the  work  b  done  or  not 
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— ^that  the  self-imposed  emplcyment  seems 
the  weariest  of  all  others,  and  we  would 
gladly  serve  another  master.  '^  Six  dajs 
ahalt  thou  labor."  There  it  is:  work 
most  be  done ;  difficulties  must  be  en- 
countered ;  obstacles  must  be  surmount- 
ed ;  rest  must  be  won  by  fatigue  of  mind 
or  body ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  our  trying  to 
shuffle-off  one  of  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture imposed  by  Providence,  and  which 
the  experience  of  six  thousand  years  tells 
us  had  better  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  It 
certainly  is  bad  when  employment  that  is 
altogether  uncongenial  beclouds  the  best 
part  of  our  days ;  and  it  would  be  good 
policy,  we  think,  then  to  effect  a  change, 
even  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

But  there  are  many  who  never  know 
the  pleasure  of  performing  an  unpleasant 
task  so  well  that  the  fact  of  working  it 
out  piecemeal,  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
can  cavil  at  the  quality,  gives  a  sense  of 
inherent  satisfaction,  and  duty  has  its 
own  reward.  There  are  few  employ- 
ments but  what  will  yield  something  to 
interest  us,  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to 
them  with  a  good  will,  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  a  position  we  would 
nevertheless  desire  to  alter.  Look  at 
Hugh  Miller,  when,  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty,  he  was  compelled  to  labor 
with  a  gang  of  ordinary  workmen  in  a 
stone-quarry!  Verily  he  did  not  like 
the  situation ;  but  for  all  that  he  made 
the  best  of  it,  and  not  only  became  an 
excellent  stonecutter,  but  by  assiduously 
searching  for  knowledge  among  the 
stones  he  labored  upon,  laid  the  basis  for 
that  fund  of  geological  information,  which 
afterwards  produced  The  Testimony  of  the 
Bocksy  and  other  valuable  scientific  works, 
which  hold  a  high  rank  both  in  England 
and  among  the  savants  of  other  lands. 

Among  our  Church  dignitaries,  one 
who  gained  the  highest  episcopalian  seat 
labored  as  a  youth  in  the  central  mining 
jUstricts  of  England.  Even  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  coal-pit  did  not  deter  him 
from  gaining  light  and  knowledge,  and 
working  his  way  out  of  the  uncongenial 
mine  into  a  purer  atmosphere  more  be- 
fitting the  exalted  nature  of  his  intellect 
Many  of  us  do  not  mind  a  longish  walk 
in  the  dark  if  we  are  tolerably  sure  of 
finding  our  way  to  the  sunlight  again. 


Working  men  do  not  object  occasion- 
ally to  dirty  work  in  a  dark  hole,  if  they 
can  see  the  job  will  not  last  long.  Wit- 
ness that  grimy  fellow,  who  has  now 
walked  past  the  window,  with  a  large 
bottle  of  ale  in  his  hand.  He  and  his 
fellow-workmen  have  just  been  slaving 
hard  at  a  hot  and  heavy  task,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  thought  of  the  re- 
freshing draught  of  beer  they  were  going 
presently  to  enjoy  had  a  cheering  effect 
upon  them,  and  made  them  care  less 
about  the  perspiration  streaming  A)wn 
their  naked  busts  as  they  toiled  away  at 
their  sweltering  work. 

They  say,  "it  is  a  long  lafie  that  has 
no  turning ;"  and  it  must  be  a  dark  path- 
way that  has  no  gleam  of  light  to  flicker 
down  upon  it  Even  the  very  chiffoniers 
of  Paris  and  mudlarks  of  London,  who 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  life  in  the 
city  sewers,  find  something  to  interest 
them  in  their  seemingly  offensive  employ- 
ment ;  for  has  not  the  history  of  some  of 
their  number  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
a  contemporary  journal,  showing  that  a 
dustman  or  a  scavenger  may  not  fail  to 
make  his  life  sublime,  should  he  turn  his  ' 
energies  to  good  account?  No  life  on 
earth  can  be  made  all  sunshine ;  but  it  is 
far  easier  for  us  to  becloud  our  way,  and 
render  it  much  more  dreary  than  it  need 
be.  There  are  always  plenty  of  clouds 
hovering  overhead,  and  some  of  them 
look  very  bfack  indeed  when  we  turn  a 
melancholy  face  up  to  them.  Even  the 
sun  himself  has  "  a  sickly  glare"  when 
the  eye  is  filmy  and  illness  enervates  our 
frame. 

Let  our  spirits  rise  superior  to  the  com- 
mon ills  of  life,  and  then  we  shall  see 
many  cloudlets  melt  away,  as  they  do  in 
the  firmanent,  when 

**In  full-orbed  glory  the  majestic  moon 
Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths." 

And  if  we  turn  the  darkest  portions  of 
our  lives  to  good  account,  and  let  our 
chastened  spirit  become,  as  is  wisely  in- 
tended, more  highly  rectified  by  passing 
through  afflictions,  we  may  sing,  in  re- 
vei  ting  to  the  shadows  under  which  we 
have  passed,  when  the  cold  dew  of  suffer- 
ing beaded  our  temples, 

**  How  beaatifol  ia  night!** ' 

C.  W.  P.      . 
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Bentley'a  Miscellany. 
MALMAISON. 

▲  BEMIMSCUNCE  OF  TUB  OLD  EMFEROB. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1848  I  left 
Paris,  to  seek  in  the  ti*anquility  of  St 


Paris.  I  heard  the  passing  events  of  the 
day  discussed  without  reserve.  His  mor- 
nings were  devoted  to  receiving — in  the 
capital — the  addresses  and '  deputations 
which  poured  in  from  every  quarter  to 
Louis  Napoleon.  So  much  did  I  hear  of 
"  the  prince,"  that  my  curiosity  began  to 
«  .  .       be  much  excited  about  him,  never  before 

Gerraain-en-Laye  repose  for  my  spints,  having  entertained  an  idea  of  his  bring 
after  the  temble  events  to  which  I  had  anything  above  mediocrity,  either  in 
been  an  unwillmg  witness  had  passed  character  or  talent,  if  even  he  came,  up 
away.    I  had  seen  the  sack  of  the  Tiiileries   ^q  ^]j^^ 

—the  throne  carried  upside  down  through  Whatever  might  have  been  the  fanlts 
the  streets— and  had  listened  night  after  ^f  General  Montholon,  he  eminetly  po». 
night  to  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  gegged  the  refined  and  polished  mannew 
roar  of  cannon  employed  in  that  worst  of  of  the  French  nobleman  of  the  old  school 
scourges— civil  war— and  I  was  too  glad  Constant  intercourse  with  the  great 
to  cjjang®  the  scene.  i  ^prld,  as  companion  to  the  Emperor,  had 

The  autumn  weather  was  lovely ;  they  !  sharpened  a  naturally  acute  inteUect,  and 
were  gathenng  the  vmtage  from  the  endued  it  with  a  singular  power  of  pen- 
site  of  the  old  gardens  of  Henry  IV.,  etrating  the  motives  and  capabilities  of 
close  on  the  Seine,  and  fi-om  the  bank  hia  felloV*r-men.  I  could  not  explwn  to 
between  the  river  and  the  celebrated  myself  how  such  a  man  could  have  been 
terrace.  The  whole  place  is  full  of  the  go  far  deluded  by  Louis  Napoleon  as  to 
memones  of  past  dynasties,  of  the  said  embark  with  him  in  his  mad  decent  upon 
Henry  the  Bearnais,  of  the  Stuart  exile  Boulogne.  Still  less  could  I  account 
kings,  of  the  grand  monarque,  of  the  for  the  apparent  certainty  he  seemed 
great  Napoleon.  About  three  miles  from  to  enteitain  of  the  ultimate  success 
St.  Germain,  commanding  a  view  of  tlie  ,  ^^ich  would  attend  the  prince's  compe- 
sweet  vine-clad  banks  of  the  Seme,  nsing  tition  for  the  presidentship,  against  the 
up  to  the  aqueduct  of  Marb,  stands  Mai-  tried  and  approved  Cavaignao.  One 
maison,  on  a  gentle  eminence.  ^  .  ^  I  night,  as  we  were  discoursing  unre- 
I  look  back  with  feelings  of  mingled  genredly  on  the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  I 
melancholy  and  satisfaction  to  the  chance  gummoned  courage  to  ask,  point  blank, 
which  led  me,  when  I  was  'at  St  Ger- ,  ^^at  kind  of  person  Loms  Napoleon 
mam  to  niake  the  acquaintance  of  Gen-  really  was,  boldly  adding,  that  the  rash 
eral  Montholon,  the  faithful  fnend  and  ,  adventures  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
follower,  and  companion  m  exile  at  j^ther  led  me  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
St.  Helena,  of  the  gi-eat  Emperor.  I  being  an  ambitious,  but  a  very  weak  flum. 
was  introduced  by  mutual  fiiends  to  the  That  he  was  ambitious  the  general  did 
general  and  his  lady,  at  a  moment  when  not  deny,  but  with  regard  to  his  beinff 
tJie  events  m  which  he  was  concerned  ^^eak,  he  kept  repeating,  in  answer  to 
were  fixing  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  ;  j„y  remark,  "  Point  du  toul^-point  dn 
I  was  often  with  them,  and  thus  became  tout,  je  vous  assure  c'est  un  homme  de 
cognizant  of  many  matters  of  unportance  .  moyens."  He  then  went  on  to  explam 
and  excitement,  which  few  of  my  coun- .  how  he  had  cultivated  and  developed  his 


try  people  had  then  an  opportunity  of  |  talents  to  a  high  degree  during  his  lonff 
knowmg.  The  Bonaparte  fortunes  be-  ,  imprisonment  at  Ham,  of  which  he  and 
gau  again  to  nse  m  tlie  scale  of  destmy,  ^jadame  had  both  been  the  sharers.*  I 
and  the  successful  canyassmg  of  the  faith-  eould  not  refrain,  however,  from  ex- 
ful  fnend  of  the  late  Emperor  gave  great  pressing  once  more  my  doubts  as  to  the 
hopes  that  his  nephew  would  attain  the   soundness  of  his  judgment,  whatever  hig 

minor  dignity  of  President  of  tlie  r  rench — r . 

Republia  The  evenings  I  spent  at  the  *In  conseqaence  of  this  imprisonment  the  gei|- 
Montholon  villa  were  full  of  absorbing   e™!  lost  a  fortune  which,  at  the  death  of  hii 

interest,  being  usually  alone  y^i^^thVZ::''^::^^'^!^!:^^::^^^'^^ 
countess  when  the  general  returned  from  |  passed  away  to  the  next  heir. 
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talents  might  be.     The  general  mused  for  ation  and  politeness,  offered  to  escort  me 

a  fnoment,  and  then  said  decidedly,  *'  Je  thither,  being  one  of  the  privileged  few 
ne  dis  pas  qu'il  soit  un  homme  commeson  I  who  had  admission  at  pleasure.  Accord- 

oncle,  mais  cependant  c'est  un  homme  de  ingly  we  went  next  day.     On  approach- 

moyens,  un  homme  d'une  grande  fermete  ing  the  former  abode  of  the  repudiated 

de  volonte.  et  d*un  courage  qui  ne  conn^t  empress,  I  confess  I  was  considerably 

pas  la  peur."     How  often   since  have  disappointed,  both  by  its  style  and  mag^ 

these  words  come  back  to  my  mind !        j  nitude ;    but  all  this  was  quickly  for- 

My  evident  scepticism  made  Madame  gotten ;  my  attentibn  was  soon  enchained 

Montholon  smile,  and  when  wishing  me  by  objects  of  intense  interest,  connected 

sood-Dighty  she  said,  in  allusion  to  the  with  the  present  and  the  past 

discussion,  ''Weil,  then,  you  must  come  An  infii-m  and  dejected-looking  man- 

and  judge  for  yourself.    As  soon  as  the  servant,  not  over  and  above  well  dressed, 

prince  reaches'  Paris  he  .wiU,  probably,  came  eagerly  forward  to  open  the  gate 

oome  out  here  to  pay  me  a  visit;  you  for  us,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  ''Hon 

must  join  our  dinner-party,  and  meet  him .  general!  oh,  mon  general '  mais  que  je 

en  petit  comitej  when  people  are  always  suis  heureux  de  vous  voir."     The  old 

seen  in  the  truest  light.*'     Accordingly,  nobleman  greeted  the  vieux  aerviteur  quite 

a  few  days  after  Louis  Napoleon  arrived  as  cordially  as  he  was  received  by  him, 

in  France,  I  received  the  following  .note  fhough  in  a  manner  less  demonstrative. 

from  Madame  Montholon,  written  hur-  They  conversed  a  little  together  about 

riedly,  just  as  she  was  setting  off  to  Paris:  changes  that  had  taken  place,  and  then 

..^  "E*       o     T3  X  T  the  jreneral,  turning  towards  us,  said  with 

*My  dkab  Miss  R,— Entre  nous,  I  am        .^  \      ,,t°    ^.-uvre  d  able   was 

going  to  propose  to  the  prince  to  return  with  *  ^^"J  ?"^"?»  .  pauvre  aiaoie  was 
us  to-day.  As  you  wish  to  see  him,  perhaps  ^^^  ^^  the  dramatis  person©  m  the  last 
you  will  take  your  chance  of  his  doing  so,  great  scene  enacted  here,  which  you  are 
and  dine  with  liiin  and  ourselves.  The  worst  about  to  see  represented  on  canvas, 
that  can  happen  to  you  will  be  to  dine  alone    where  he  and  I  figure  in  the  youth,  and 

any  good  looks  we  possessed,  thu'ty- 
three  years  ago."  After  loitering  awhile 
in  the  ground  before  the  house,  we  en- 
I  was  doomed  to  disappointment  in  tered  it,  and,  preceded  by  our  ancient 
this  natural  piece  of  curiosity.  That  escort,  were  ushered  into  the  first  recep- 
morning,' in  the  Chamber  of  the  National  tion-room,  where,  on  the  wall  just  facing 
Assembly,  a  disturbance  occured  of  a  the  door,  was  placed  the  painting  above 
nature  that  obliged  Louis  Napoleon  to  mentioned,  containing  a  group  of  eight 
remain  all  day  in  Paris ;  and  thus  I  lost  or  ten  persons,  likenesses  n-om  life, 
the  only  chance  of  coming  in  close  con-  ^  ranged  round  the  figures  of  Napoleon 
tact  with  a  man  about  whom  I  had  heard  and  Queen  Hortense,  whom  he  was  in 
so  much,  and  whom  I  longed  to  meet,  in  the  act  of  embracing,  before  bidding  her 
order  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  and  France  an'  eternal  farewell.  . 
part  he  was  likely  to  play  on  the  great  I  Under  no  other  circumstances  have  I 
theatre  of  European  events.  I  never  saw  ever  been  so  forcibly  struck  by  those 
him  until  he  was  emperor;  returning  from  I  changes  which  impress,  the  reflecting 
the  ^camp  of  tlonvault  into  Boulogne,  mind  with  the  transitoriness  of  all  world- 
be  and  our  late  Prince  Consort  were  j  ly  things,  as  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
riding  side  by  side,  engaged  in  easy  and  canvas  before  us  appeared  General  Mon- 
amiling  discourse.  tholon  and  our  guide  in  the  zenith  of  life 

In  the  course  of  conversation  at  din-  — though  represented  in  a  moment  of 
ner,  on  the  day  in  question,  Malmaison  agitation  amounting  to  despah*,  yet 
happened  to  be  mentioned,  and  on  my  { those  manly  countenances  were  un- 
expressing  regret  that  I  had/  never  seen  touched  by  the  corroding  influences  of 
the  interesting  residence  of  Josephine, '  prolonged  sorrow.  Beside  me  stood 
which,  having  been  purchased  by  Queeii :  the    living    individuals,    withered    and 


with  us. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  8.  C.  DK  M." 


Christina,  could  only  be  visited  by  per- 
mission of  the  Spanidi  ambassador;  Gen- 
eral Montholon,  with  his  usual  consider- 


broken  down,  not  only  by  the  pressure 
of  accumulated  years,  but  by  the  con- 
suming efifects  of  care  and  disappoint- 
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ment  I  thought  that  little  else  in  the  '  compass,  and  in  tnith  containefl  little  to 
mansion  had  a  chance  of  calling  forth  admire,  either  as  to  space  or  beaaty. 
emotions  of  similar  interest,  but  in  this  [  After  we  returned  to  St.  Grenrnun,  I 
I  was  mistiken.  On  leaving  the  picture-  •  remained  to  dine  with  my  kind  friendft. 
room,  we  proceeded  to  survey  the  other  Among  many  scenes  of  varied  excite- 
apartments ;  there  was  not  one  of  them  ment  which  I  have  passed  throagb  du- 
which  did  not  conjure  up  to  the  mind  of  ring  my  life,  I  have  never  spent  a  d«y 
his  faithful  follower  some  vivid  reminis-  so  filled  with  themes  of  absorbing  inter- 
cences  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the  est  Persons,  entirely  apart  from  my 
last  eventful  visit  of  the  dethroned  em-  country  and  sphere,  associated  with  a 
peror.  He  hurried  from  chamber  to  man  whose  name  had  once  filled  Europe 
chamber.  "  Here  was  the  state  apart-  with  terror,  seemed  to  rise  before  me, 
ment  in  which  the  emperor  had  sought  living  and  true — the  present  reoeded^^ 
repose  on  the  night  previous  to  his  de-  and  the  great  emperor  and  his  train  came 
parture.  Here  was  the  room  which  he  up  from  the  gulf  of  the  past  and  filled 
himself  had  occupied,  and  here  Bertrand  the  mind  with  an  intense  apprehension 
had  slept."  Then  he  bewildered  himself  of  their  presence  and  reality.  Not  mooh 
as  to  the  various  chambers  which  had  was  said  during  dinner  while  the  ser- 
been  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  small  vants  were  present,  but  when  we  fs- 
band  of  fugitives,  and  walked  backwards  turned  to  the  drawing-room  the  flood- 
and  forwards  from  one  to  another,  en-  gates  of  memory  re-opened,  and  the  tide 
deavoring  to  recal  things  more  distinctly  of  recollections  continued  to  flow  on, 
to  his  mind.  This  awakened  the  remem-  until  the  hour  arrived  when  I  had  to 
brance  of  much  that  had  been  said  by  take  my  departure.  The  excitement  ex- 
different  persons  during  those  agonized  perienced  by  the  old  general  in  his  visit 
hours  which  preceded  the  fatal  one  that  of  the  morning  caused  a  revulsion  in  his 
banished  them  so  many  years  from  feeble  frame,  which  created  a  feeling  of 
France.  As  the  train  of  painful  recol-  extreme  chilliness,  and  althoagh  in  p^ 
lections  rose  thick  and  fast  in  this  retro-  ality  it  was  a  mild  autumn  evening,  he 
spect  of  bygone  times — ^like  the  forms  of  shivered  with  cold,  and  had  a  fire  lighted 
the  dead  which  come  in  the  agitated  — one  piece  of  wood  after  another  he 
slumbers  of  fever,  flitting  dimly  before  kept  throwing  into  the  grate,  nntil  the 
the  mental  vision — the  old  nobleman*s  flame  became  quite  a  great  blase,  and 
countenance  and  manner  became  more  then  placing  himself  in  front,  on  a  mnsio- 
clouded  and  perturbed,  and  I  felt  glad  stool,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  firs^ 
when  we  at  last  left  the  house  and  en-  he  continued  holding  forth  to  madame 
tered  the  pleasure-grounds  behind  it  and  to  me  about  various  ungolar  occnr- 
He  walked  quickly,  until  we  reached  an  renccs  and  conversations  that  had  taken 
alley  near  the  entrance.  "  It  was  here,"  place  at  St.  Helena,  mor^  freely  than  he 
he  said,  mournfully,  "  that  the  emperor  would  probably  have  done  with  other 
paced  up  and  down  for  a  few  minutes  people  and  under  other  circumstanoea* 
previous  to  his  departure."  *'Ay!"  ex-  He  dwelt  much  on  the  indescribable  spdl 
claimed  he,  excitedly,  as  if  stung  by  some  that  bound  all  those  who  approadied  the 
remembrance,  "  it  was  just  on  this  spot  emperor,  whose  name  he  never  men- 
that  he  stopped  to  say  something  to  me  tioned  without  a  degree  of  emotion, 
aside,  when  about  to  get  into  the  car-  amounting  almost  to  tenderness.  Ha 
riage  which  was  to  take  him  away  for  endeavored  distinctly  to  portray  his  pei^ 
ever."  After  tliis  he  became  silent,  and  sonal  api>oarance,  vividly  describing  the 
we  walked  on  fiirther  into  the  wood ;  marble  stillness  of  his  countenance  in  a 
but  soon  he  stopped  suddenly.  "  Let  state  of  repose — ^the  wonderfully  piercing 
us  go  home,"  he  said,  ''  for  all  is  expression  of  his  eye,  when  exdted  to 
changed  here — quite  changed;  bounda-  attention  by  any  person. or  thing — ^hii 
ries  close  one  in  on  all  sides,  and  every-  sternness  of  demeanor  towards  those 
thing  has  become  contracted  and  circum- ,  whom  he  either  disliked  or  suspected. 
scribed."  This  remark  was  strictly  true  All  this  he  ably  contrasted  with  his  per* 
as  regarded  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  feet  suavity  among  his  finends,  the  light* 
had  been  reduced  to  a  much  smaller ,  ing  up  of  his  features  when  awakened 
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into  gaiety,  and  the  singular  fascination 
of  his  smile  in  addressing  those  to  whom 
he  was  attached.  ^' His  power  was  irre- 
sistible!'* exclaimed  he,  with  animation; 
'^  where  he  bestowed  his  love  it  was  im- 
possible iiot  to  return  it  with  intensity 
and  devotion.  Ney  was  a  proof  of  the 
empire  he  gained  over  the  affections  of 
others,  and  I,  whom  he  honoi*ed  by  call- 
ing me  hb  son — I" — the  old  man*s  voice 
trembled  in  the  singular  conclusion  of 
the  sentence — ''I  loved  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  woman." 

Nearly  fifteen  years  have  passed  away 
since  that  interesting  day,  and  many  ex- 
traordinary changes  have  taken  place 
which  at  the  time  were  not  anticipated, 
while  others,  more  natm*al  and  more 
likely  to  happen,  have  strangely  failed  of 
being  accomplished.  General  Montholon 
has  followed  his  beloved  master  to  the 
grave,  and  Louis  Napoleon  sits  on  the 
throne  of  France,  which  it  is  even  possi- 
ble he  might  not  have  attained  without 
the  skilful  management  and  unwearying 
exertions  of  his  uncle's  old  friend,  whose 
devotion  to  the  Bonaparte  family  proved 
his  strongest  principle  of  action,  and  but 
too  truly  showed  itself  as  the  mainspring 
of  a  long  life. 

How  completely  this  is  recognized  by 
the  French  nation  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined, for  in  naming  the  subject  of  the  old 
general's  fiEuth^ilness  among  themselves, 
they  term  it  in  words,  perhaps  more  ex- 
pressive than  elegant,  '*  la  fidelite  du 
chien." 


BeoUtt7'i  UiaoeUuxj, 
TWO  DAYS  IN  BATAVIA. 

At  length  the  spice-breathing  verdant 
coasts  of  Sumatra  and  Java  emerged 
fi?om  the  azure  waves.  Our  frigate,  the 
OtTtrudt^  sailed  into  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
and  proudly  passed,  with  dilated  canvas, 
one  island  after  the  other,  perfect  emei- 
alds  upon  the  sapphire-hued  waters. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  on  board,  for 
we  two  hundred  beings  had  been  packed 
together  like  herrings  quite  long  enough. 
The  bay  of  Batavia,  too,  opened  before 
ufl,  a  magnificent  verdure-begirdled,  al- 
most circular  basin,  thronged  with  vessels 


belonging  to  all  nations.     When  the  an- 
chor had  been  dropped,  the  troops  on 
boai'd  our  ship— for  we  had  on  board  a 
fresh  supply  of  reciiiits — were  permitted 
to  choose  their  own  dinner,  in  honor  of 
the  festive  occasion.  A  majority  of  votes 
decided  for  boiled  potatoes  and  butter, 
and  all  set  to  work  peeling  the  former  in 
excellent  spirits.     An   oflicer  of  health 
came  on  board,  and  granted  our  ship 
free    intercourse    with  the  sunounding 
ships  and  land.     The  excitement  among 
the  soldiers  is  momentaidly  augmented, 
for  we  have  reached  the  land  of  wonders, 
and  something  strange  must  be  -at  once 
discovered.     The   guard-ship    sends    a 
midshipman  to  inquire  about  passengers, 
landing,  the  length  of  passage,  and  any 
remarkable  incidents.     So  soon  as  the 
report  has  been  made,  a  boat  is  lowered 
from  our  frigate,  and  the  captains,  naval 
and  military,  go  ashore,  protected  by  an 
awning  from  the  sun's  heat.  Native  boats, 
of  every  soit  and  size,  and  filled  with 
brown  and  yellow  men,  only  covered  as 
to  the  hips,  and  impelled  by  sails  or  pe- 
culiarly-formed paddles,  flock  upon  all 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  offer  fruit  and  rice 
cakes  for  sale.  •  Though  they  are  forbid- 
den coming  on  board,  a  lively  ti*ade  is 
caiTied  on.     They  hand  up  the  wares  in  ^ 
baskets  fastened  to  poles,  and  receive 
the  value  in  exchange.     Broken  Dutch 
words  and  rapidly-learnt  M^y  figures 
and  intimations  facilitate  the  barter.   The 
soldiers,  not  listening  to  the  warnings  of 
their  ofiicers,  eagerly  clutch  at  the  un*^ 
known  refreshment,  at  the  pisang,  the. 
Nanka  Wolandra,  the  Rambutan,  and  the 
pine-apples,  and  still  more  eagerly  swallow 
their  refi*eshing  meat  and  cooling  juice. 
The  sellers  ask  for  bread,  an  article  they 
highly  esteem.   There  is  an  abundant  and 
supemuous  supply  in  the  bread-chest.    It 
is  fetched  up  in  caps  and  buckets,  and 
handed  to  the  Malays  and  Chinese.  They 
give  in  exchange  for  it  whatever  they 
think  proper,  and  the  troops,  who  are  in 
no  way  interfered  with,  accept  an3rthing. 
As  is  natural,  owing  to  the  hurry  and 
crowding,  sundry  biscuits  finll  into  the 
water.     At   the  same  instant  a  huge 
cuman  rises,   several  sharks  come  up 
with  a  golden  green  flash,  and  quarrel 
over  the  dainty  morsels.    The  native 
boats  put  back  with  shouts  and  clamor. 
The  soldiers  have  tasted  the  finits  of  the 
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**:rzL"T-r.  sr  I  r^r*  sjp-b-  £v  s&ea  «<'=.r  -if  jsner  ^•pst  a^rii-c^??  szSJt:  iB  their 

h*  ".:  rii  -  ireit  ire?.  crl'?*  **een:  T-:-  l»r  \>:  o««}t7k:ed  in  tbeir  eyes. 

'?:•::: -Lirri-.L-ei    .^'.■e^  :o  z^z  reiij  f^-r  oi*  j-nii-^  afrer  il»e  oiLer  »  f«Ik«l  up  to 

^ijlLjlj      'Vr  i.f:«rr  :>--r  :-:VrT  arrives  •:<:  Iilt.!.     T^r  tr>>:t*  3««-  s.«iiK>7«  vhfaoat 

oe.c- fiTj  r-z::-:e2  sM  I-ns  2r-i- fas'  ii*  bS-idisj.  feel   £r=.  grc-and  under  their 

•Ji^j  :  J  r.rrl  iiir^irnrTk.     AI2  ire  ii.  Ths:  SArj^rin^  >£r«w  ft*re  «  oi*  another,  can 

'Si-r^r^zl  :*rr:::-rr  iriTl  irii -i  ra-en  kaTr  i  ti:-:  i:- ;€:r?>Tir-i  icir  reelings,  ibr  they  all 

iri?..'!.   "B^'i-iz.   •HTiT'ir-   liirr  will*  ilrT  fee:  ii::':-i>:«:elai>i-3c:>oc know  whether 

LiTr  "'•eer.    >:'^'e3  fi-r  three   !i:OT:'!h?'.  "ic-  Aijii  ari  «:•:<::  cc  To  look  fcnons. 

Tie  L-iTT-  •-E-At?  :'.-r  i:i.ner.  !<::  :Le  Liib-  T-e  jwif-izi^  oicer*  gire  their  newly- 

er...-  TTr". il'i'z  T^iTil^-riTT  L*  -iirJieeif*!.  arrlrei    o:rLra«2e*   &  Lesnr  welcome: 

TLe  ii.i.-'i'rT  "v^rTr  *-lII  itj  t:  rive  '>r^:eri.  tlirre  ire  tieaker?  fzZ  of  sparkling  wine^ 

1 1:  •.:.e  'ii*  «>:::*:  i-rr  irrir  d --de*  i:  ii:  ar.-!  a  hearrr.  cieerfal  wMome  in  the 

€1  :      Tie  frii:  !»•  <t:-l-r-i  "Lc  ST-T-eThr,  lis  J  >f  tb*  «i::l     T!:e  troop*,  after  some 

2jL-i  "ihe ". .  i._-ir  TM.li::  i  vTtn-i-wer*  rverv  tr>:iV-e,  ine  dr»w^  ni>  in  two  lines,  and 

o'^-zT  fr^r'.lr. J      Tir  ^^T-ik  i:ii  hi*  i-wi?--  s  ^e?-L:y-liikei  >:i»f  &nd  half  a  bottle  of 

x:.*r  jmr::;''"^  ^•r.--i":i>e  Their  dTatie*  err  i 'ire  wiirc  ire  sriTr:;  To  r*c*i  man.     Tlier  has- 

to  :he  !*•*  rLr-Tsei:*-  ir:i  ire  in  return  fi-  Tilj  <will .;.-■-  whai  They  havv  nnconsd- 

T;.rei  whh  fir  r^::n  iiricrririi:  j-i-l-rlone:^  oi^ly  s^oeT-Te-i.     They  hife  not  the  will 

wi;^   :ie   *-:'  i:er«  hi^e  >ir:;ei    fS::n  ini  itsiiea^r  to  ea:  anl  »waUow.     Thej 

the  vil .  r*.     FrK":!!  The  *horc  Arrive  Three  ire  <««^T':el  with  wiking  dreams.  Tliey 

lirre  M-liT  :  rih^s.  wirh  low  hiwirk^  «:ire  ir.  -z^A  Ls  iznizement  and  doabC  « 

e^..-'.  wih  J  i:l^*:  in i  ii:  er.-:rs:i z-^::?  z^jt.-  :f  il'  iLey  jsee  irk>-:ii>.i ThemmTua  suddenly 

T.:-^  *jil  :  thrv  ire  :he  1-:mT5  ::■  l^ni  The  oisiii^Ar.    Thev  feel sxnnce themwlTeB 

Tr :•  T  •-  *;iv  •/::-  -sill':  r>.     Tie  rr>:  l•^  r-*h  in  ih:>  >TTir:^  er: >arti:*,  in  this  realiied 

M  ".le  ^1  ir  :z  :le  frl^iV  :-imei  :oTiri>  wor"  i  .:f  tiirr  tale^L 
the  sh.re.  ^arhie  :hr  sill:r*  le:   i^Tii  :"r.e       A:  Irs^iiTh  :hey  march  olt  with  dnmu 

«: 5-E^*_ir : irr.     Tnere   is  i   i.i:r>:ir.:   rr-w  In  n*:r.u  ir-to   iLe  Qaeea  of  the  East, 

g.:i:j  :•:-  f:T:Le  siil :.>.  e>j-er  Tiniesijn-  ilon j  t*;e  «:ree:as.  on  ehber  sideof  whidi 

ei":j  '.r  :*.r:  ojh  rjitivc  r.:-.:jr.!Les>-  ":::'?*e:  •'Tiind  iialsc^s.  hijf  in  the  Enrc^wan,  half 

eT»:rr  >:"i:rr  wto   i.^e?*  in  iLcir   wiv.  ic  the  C^Ientil  icrk.  onee  the  abodes  of 

W:-j. .._:  i»-i;Tinj  -I'rirr?  crkee;  ir.^  iLv  ihe  n::t>T  •:>:•' -ien  <T»!endor,  and  the  moat 

mm  Aw*  ^  a 

ci-.-.T'-ne-  tie  Tr'^it* -r"i*b  di-wn  :he  '.i-i-  .-x^irizArit  en^^ .'ymeiit  of  life,  now  man- 

d  T r  : L :  :■  T i e  t  rih  n.  wh :  .-L  is  i  •  a>^  el  05  rir. es  an  1  offi-.Tts.  whew  the  menrfaant  srta 

^'2.<  i*  ::  i:  j-r^rs  in  'iir-jtr  ^-f  <inkir-^  an  i  s>:-j:?a:e**  :o  whom  the  whole  earth 

ir.ii-  i-v-r.-r.-'sr  h'r.jT      A  ^<^*:•n'•i  Tike-  :t?  i^  nierr.y  a  dn;:irr.:-i^».\ard.  with  ships  for 

j'li'.-r-  ^^n:  Then  ::.e  t2.:ri :  :Lie  o^-vr^  c.-r.ters;  anl  farsfcer  on.  the  new  Bap 

have  n:-  •>.'r::i*i :n  :•:■  sre  whe:b.rr  any  one  T^r^T-Li  of  :;.r  :»irk>  aad  }«orticoed  villaSi 

reniii^*  ^•rhiri-L  for  all  art  xoo  ani:r.'.i>  whert-  :hr  ivAllli  E:iroj'iean  wife  and  the 

to  e-."Si:-e  r-:-nj  the  dije.     La>T  of  al!.  The  h.  •-b.^wiei  crecOe  adorn  themselves  with 

o£.vr*  it-?-.^n  5  in  their  T'.im,  The  onlv  ■ewel>.  ini  are  almc«>i  continDallv  shun- 

jier*.  ■:  *  wLo  r-:  i  fire  well  to  The  t.-rew.  Wrini:  in  o-rier  :o  awake  ag»n  lor  wild 

Tl^t-t  >  a  ^h^•rT  trii*  aor:**?  The  roads.  iia^sU  n.  i^v^nsiiaraKie  in  beaut v  to  the  first 

d'lzzT.iZ  whivh  i".  evrt  Lr^ze  siva^ely  a:  wor^an  who   isj^nei  from  the  Creator's 

Tie  v^kim-iT:*  which  cro^>  ihr  irsvk.  and  hai;.i — when    ai    ivsi,  gaiiy   glistening 

ih-::!  :hc  ]'rihn»  enter  the  rlvt-r  in  who>e  snake*,  bu;  :n  their  ]iaasaon  bSooNd-soA- 

Ir-ik- Ua'^viaisl'ii't.     On  the  rii^ht  and  ir.iT  tipfr?.     And  tberv  is  the   *^  Great 

Itrr    are   z'-.y-r.^^  with   !nena«.-in|3  cannon.  House,"  the  ctntrv  of  the  govemmenti 

Ani  !hrn  «.-.; n:e l;iiM:rff5w  overj^bidowe.!  and  in  front  of  2t  the  defiant  lion  of  the 

by  jxm-:?\-e^,  exotic  j-lant*  of  the  most  Nether-an^is.  which  onoe  drore  the  Eng- 

eiiorruo"*  linien^i-.-ns.  and  r-«rne.ith  them  ii>h  uj-  the  Than:e*  :  and  on  all  sides  is  a 

thr  :no*:  extra or^iinar^"  human  bein^ris  in  g^eaniiUj^  c'ory  of  p:ant#  and  fiowers:  and 

wavir.  J  srarments  and  with  fiashini:  eve*,  here  and  there  the  heaTx-homed  buflGilo ; 

And  li?>t:y  there  i<  a  •^uay  built  oi  bnckN.  and  alon^  the  road  half-naked,  banefi>oled 

and  a  gronp  of  oflkvr*  ni«on  it.  ca^^g  bT^"»wn  :r.tn  and  women,  carrring  fiidt 

at  thv  new  arriTals,    The  bean»  of  the  andedilj*?!*  in  baskets  hanging  "from  long 
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bamboo  poles  on  their  shoulders;  and  yel- !  with  mattresses  and  pillows  of  rice-straw, 
low  Chinese,  with  their  almond-shaped,  and  light  cotton  counterpanes.  The  troops 
cunning  eyes  and  pendulous  pigtails,  with  '  lay  aside  their  baggage,  but  do  not  feel 
their  heads  covered  by  broad-leafed  hats, '  the  slightest  desire  for  repose, 
and  white  garments  fluttering  about  The  cry  is  heard,  "  The  baker's  men 
them,  as  they  hasten  to  their  various  will  come  down  I"  and,  to  their  excessive 
avocations.  And  above  all  these  new  I  annoyance,  the  privates  who  held  this 
and  sti*ange  sights  is  the  deep-blue  vault  office  last  must  temporarily  perform  the 
of  heaven,  and  the  fresh  sea-breeze  fan-  j  duty.  These  coarse  fellows,  too,  feel  the 
ning  the  burning  cheeks  and  cooling  the  necessity  of  collecting  themselves.  The 
hot  foreheads.  transition  has  been  too  sudden,  the  ob- 

The  troops  march  along  like  gentlemen.  !  jects  are  too  new,  too  strange,  too  confus- 
They  are  the  lords  of  the  land  and  all  its  ing.  They  would  most  prefer  to  get 
treasures,  fgr  a  white  skin  imparts  nobili-  j  drunk,  but  where  are  they  to  procure 
ty,  and  even  the  private  is  never  addressed  spirits  within  these  stone  walls,  and  after 
otherwise  than  as  Tuan  (sir)  by  thp  na-  j  the  menacing  warning  of  their  new  com- 
tives.  On  the  right  lies  the  fortress,  which  ;  mander  against  drunkenness  and  smug- 
commands  the  country  for  a  long  distance,  gling  spirits  into  the  quarters  under  his 
and  under  its  guns  is  Weltevreden,  a  vil-  j  charge  has  so  lately  rung  in  their  ears  ? 
'  lage  composed  almost  entirely  of  military  \  They  sulkily  obey  the  summons,  and,  on 
buildings,  storehouses,  and  barracks,  clean  receipt  of  further  orders,  fetch  from  a 
and  neat — ^an  exact  image  of  the  Dutch  kitchen,  open  on  three  sides,  large  tin 
home-land.  But  while  the  Dutch  have  caldrons  full  of  beef-tea  and  boiled  fresh 
remained  true  to  themselves  in  Batavia,  beef  for  themselves  and  their  comrades. 
they  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  influ-  Benches  are  used  as  tables ;  each  man  has 
enoe  which  the  fabled  East  exerts  over  brought  a  knife  and  fork  from  aboard 
Europeans.  They  have,  so  to  speak,  en- 1  ship ;  but  tew  use  knives,  for  they  greedi- 
circled  the  sword  with  flowers,  and  hung  ly  tear  the  fresh  meat,  which  they  have 
the  protecting  walls  with  fresh  green  ■  not  tasted  for  so  long,  with  their  teeth. 
hangings  of  grass.  On  reaching  the  gate  The  next  dish  is  dry  boiled  rice,  acconi- 
of  the  camp,  where  the  ganison  of  Bata- 1  panied  by  a  Malay  condiment,  called  sam- 
via  is  quartered,  a  regimental  band  places  balyoreng,  composed  of  Ciiyenne  pepper 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  Gay  and  onions  fried  in  palm-oil.  Some  of 
sounds,  triumphal  marches,  and  merry  the  men  take  a  little  too  much  of  the  lat- 
fltrains,  accompany  the  new  comers  to  ter,»and  run  about  with  awful  execra- 
their.  temporary  abode.  The  ban*acks,  '  tions,  declaring  that  the  foul  fiend  in  per- 
two  stories  high,  with  a  wide  verandah  son  has  taken  possession  of  them, 
in  front,  are  airy," cool,  clean,  andcomfoit-  The  new  comers  are  allowed  to  stroll 
able.  The  detachment  marches  into  the  about  outside  for  a  few  hours — till  eight' 
capacious  court-yard,  which  is  surround-  o'clock  p.m.  The  bazar-lama,  or  old  mar- 
ed  by  a  blooming  hedge  of  prickly  plants,  ket,  is  no  great  distance  off.  A  few  old 
The  captain  who  brought  them  across  ,  soldiers  acquainted  with  the  localities  join 
the  ocean  now  hands  them  over  to  the  the  recruits  as  welcome  guides  and  eager 
csaptain  commanding  the  Dutch  dep6t  in  parasites.  The  new  comers  no  longer 
Batavia.  With  this  incident  the  voyage  have  an  eye  for  the  novelties  that  surround 
is  ended,  and  a  new  life  begins.  The  them,  or  an  ear  for  the  sensual  music  of 
officer  now  in  command  is  a  rough,  strict   the  Malays.    They  rush  into  the  Chinese 

gentleman.  He  tells  the  men  with  great  di*am-shops :  Tabe,  ke  (Welcome,  good 
nt  severe  calmness  that  he  shall  treat  I  friend),  and  sopi  (spirits),  are  tl^e  first  Ma- 
them  as  each  deserves,  after  which  he  as- ,  lay  words  they  thoroughly  learn.  Arrac 
signs  their  quarters.  The  sergeants  are  is  a  sweet  poison,  especially  when  mixed 
given  a  very  large  lofty  room,-^  while  the  '  with  fruit  essences,  and  overpowers  even 
corporals  and  privates  go  up  a  flight  of  i  the  strongest  men.  It  flows  into  the  cups, 
stone  steps  to  a  long  hall.  All  the  win- !  it  overflows  the  lips.  The  recruits  wade 
dows  and  doors  open  on  covered  passa-   in  felicity,  wallow  in  delight,  and  believe 


ges,  which  run  along  the  two  sides  of  the 
edifice.    Along  the  walls  are  bedsteads, 


the  boasting  language  of  their  elder  com- 
rades.    A  shot  from  the  12-pounder  gun 
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in  front  of  the  great  house,  which  is  the  '  pearance,  or  complain  about  headachesand 
signal  for  tattoo,  thunders  in  unwelcome  faintness.  In  the  neatcd  climate  of  the  trop« 
eai-8,  and  interrupts  the  orgie.  With  ics  intoxication  leaves  far  more  serioiiB  re- 
hesitating  steps,  stupid,  mumbling  half  suits.  Suddenly  day  break8,and  the brig^ht| 
a  dozen  different  soils  of  dialects,  they  dazzling  sunshine  overflows  everything: 
totter  back  to  barracks.  But  on  this  day  The  lamps  are  left  to  go  out  of  themadves, 
indulgence  is  shown ;  the  sentry  at  the  ^  for  they  are  forgotten.  Drams  summon 
gate  notices  nothing  and  suspects  noth-  the  troops  to  the  barrack-yard,  but  the 
ing.  The  old  hands  alone,  who  have  sergeants  are  obhged  to  compel  them  to 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  are  dress  and  go  down.  They  &11  in  gridn- 
caiefully  examined,  and  a  bottle  of  sph'its  ally.  "  For  this  once  you  will  be  for^ 
concealed  under  the  tightly-fitting  uni-  given  the  delay  and  irregularity,"  their 
form  of  one  of  them  is  mercilessly  confis-  commandant  addresses  them,  **  but  lo- 
cated. The  recrmts  aie  called  over  in  '  morrow  I  expect  prompt  obedience,  deao- 
their  sleeping-room,  according  to  regula-  liness,  washed  faces,  combed  hair,  bnuJied 
tions,  but  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  sleep  uniforms,  and  polished  buttons;  If  noi^ 
and  quietness.  The  bright  illumination  I  shall  be  all  here,  and  act  as  ralei  to 
through  numerous  lamps  hanging  from  you."  Opposite  the  recruits  are  drawn 
the  ceiling,  and  which  burn  till  daylight,  up  older  soldiers,  belonging  to  thedepdt^ 
keeps  up  the  excitement  Two  or  tluee  eitlier  regular  duty  men,  or  such  as  are 
soldiers  have  brought  in  Malay  women  awaiting  there  a  discharge.  They  are  all 
with  them,  but  this  causes  no  ofience.  weather-beaten  fellows,  on  whose  counte* 
In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  this  is  permitted  nances  vulgar  passions  and  heavy  exe^ 
the  soldiei-s,  and  the  barracks  swarm  with  tion  have  traced  deep  furrows.  The 
Malay  women  and  their  childi*eu.  In  captain  ttuns  to  them,  and  one  of  their 
that  counti-y  marriage  is  merely  a  matter  sergeants  hands  him  the  previous  day's 
of  propriety,  and  is  based  on  pecuniaiy  report,  which  he  hastily  runs  through. 
considerations  principally.  I      '<  Monkebach,"  he  says,  in  a  distinct 

The  recmits,  who  bave  fallen  asleep  at  voice,  "detected,  while  trying,  when  in  a 
a  very  late  hour,  are  awakened  at  live  state  of  intoxication,  to  smuggle  a  bottle 
A.M.  by  the  signal-gun  from  tlie  *' Great  of  spirits  into  barracks  —  Monkebach." 
House,"  the  rattling  of  drums,  and  the  The  man  thus  summoned — a  tall,  thin 
loud  shouts  of  the  sergeants  on  duty  for  '  fellow,  with  dissipated  features— adyan- 
the  baker*s  men.  The  tormented  men,  ces  from  the  ranks.  Boimd  the  oomera 
still  half  asleep,  and  in  an  awful  stirte  of  of  his  mouth  quivers  an  expression  of 
seediness,  go  down  growling  to  receive  terror  and  desperate  defiance.  "For  a 
in  the  kitchen  the  tin  vessels  of  the  pre-  long  time  past,"  the  captain  addreaaea 
vious  day,  which  they  have  fortunately  '  him,  "you  have  been  placed  in  the  seo- 
not  been  called  on  to  clean,  filled  witii  ond  class.  You  have  been  punished  faf 
very  strong  coffee  and  hall-pound  loaves,  the  severest  impnsonment  You,  havB 
The  women  in  barracks  are  kicked  out,  repeatedly  received  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
and  then  the  men  inspect  their  breakfast,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  lashes.  There  ia 
Expressions  of  angi-y  surpiise  at  the  ab-  no  curing  you.  Fitly  lashes  are  your 
sence  of  milk,  and  uncertainty  as  to  how  sentence.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in 
the  liquid  is  to  be  imbibed,  mingled  with  your  defence  t"  The  culprit  has  nothing 
oaths,  are  audible  on  all  sides.  Surely  to  say,  and  holds  his  tongue.  A  bench 
they  are  not  expected  to  thrust  their  is  brought  up,  and  he  lays  himself  of  faja 
mouths  into  the  caldron,  like  pigs  eating  own  accord  upon  it  on  his  chesty  holding 
out  of  the  same  trough,  borne  try  to  on  to  the  other  end  with  both  hands.  £ 
use  their  spoons,  but  soon  give  up  the  bhmket  is  thrown  over  him,  and  polled 
experiment  as  tedioiui  and  ill  adapted.  '  tight  by  two  corporals.  Two  other  ooi^ 
At  length,  a  Frenchman  discovers  that '  poi*als  step  forward  with  bamboo-canea 
the  shell-shaped  cover  of  his  canteen  can  '  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  station 
be  employed  as  a  coffee-cup.  The  idea  '  themselves  one  on  either  side.  The  ra- 
is  applauded  and  imitated.  They  fill  and  emits  who  arrived  on  the  previous  day 
drink,  and  devour  their  loaves,  and  the '  open  then:  eyes  to  the  fullest  extent| 
while  chafi'each  other  about  their  seedy  ap-   breathe  heavily,  and  hardly  dare  to  eis* 
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change  glances  of  anxiety  and  disgust.  '  which  they  have  worn  ever  since  they 
The  captain  makes  a  sign.  A  sergeant  left  Harderwyk,  in  order  to  appear  befoi*e 
connts  in  a  loud  voice  from  one  to  fifty,  j  their  commander-in-chief  Each  of  them 
and  with  each  number  the  sticks  fall  in  ■  is  ordered  to  hold  his  pay-book  open  in 
turn  with  a  sharp  whistle  on  the  almost ;  his  hand.  The  general  with  his  staff 
unprotected  body.  The  tortured  man  I  walks  scrutinizingly  along  the  ranks, 
does  not  give  one  sign  of  feeling,  not  a  i  He  is  no  old  martinet  who  has' gained 
groan  reveals  his  suffering,  but  his  face  his  present  position  by  seniority.  The 
becomes  of  a  dark  red  hue.  I  Dutch  army  in  the  East  Indies  is  always 

When  the  sentence  has  been  carried  assumed  to  be  in  a  hostile  countiy,  and 
into  effect,  the  blanket  is  removed,  and  a  handful  of  men  are  called  upon  to  hold 
the  culprit  attempts  to  rise,  but  he  falls  ■  in  subjection  the  warlike  inhabitants  of 
helplessly  on  his  knees  with  convulsed  the  island-world.  In  such  a  situation 
features  and  a  heavy  sigh.  The  corpo-  '  merit  is  the  sole  cause  for  promotion, 
rals  who  held  him  down  seize  him  under  j  and  privileges  of  birth  and  intiuence  are 
the  anns,  and  drag  him  off  to  the  prison,  utterly  thrown  aside.  The  general  is  a 
where  he  will  be  left  for  the  next  four-  !  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  bright  spark- 
and-twenty  houns  to  his  feelings  and  [  ling  eye.  The  officers  of  his  suite  also 
thoughts.  "Take  warning  by  him,"  the  :  look  as  if  they  were  thoroughly  up  to 
captain  says  to  the  new  comers.  "Drink-  |  their  work.  He  does  not  heed  the  pay- 
ing is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Whatever  |  books :  he  only  looks  at  the  men  stand- 
tricks  you  may  have  played  in  Europe,  I  ing  before  him,  who  are  generally  ruddy 
are  forgotten  here.  The  road  to  pros-  \  and  hearty  owing  to  the  voyage.  How 
jierity  and  honors  lies  open  before  you  many  of  these  powerful  men  will  be  left 
here.  Only  behave  yourselves  decently,  a  short  time  hence  1  or  have  escaped  the 
Otherwise  you  will  sink  in  the  mire  as  ravages  of  the  climate  and  dissipation  t 
deep  as  you  hoped  to  rise.  We  are  here  It  is  not  the  defi«int  enmity  of  the  May- 
under  martial  law,  and  can  not  permit  lays  that  removes  the  majority  of  the 
any  ugly  ti'icks.  Now  be  off,  and  let  me  European  troops.  It  is  calculated  that 
see  you  again  at  nine  o'clock,  clean  and  out  of  one  hundred  European  soldiers 
tit  to  appear  before  the  general."  They  only  six  remain  alive  at  the  end  of  six 
are  dismissed,  and  form  into  groups, '  years,  and  but  two  of  them  with  unim- 
with  more  or  less  evidence  of  agitation,  paired  constitutions.  The  general  re- 
according  to  the  difference  of  character,  minds  the  officere  to  question  the  men  as 
Old  hands  inform  those  who  care  to  lis-  .  to  their  former  vocation  and  acquired 
t«n  that  the  punished  man  had  been  a  !  abilities,  and  a  report  is  to  be  sent  in  on 
student  of  theology,  and  lost  all  his  the  same  day,  so  that  each  may  be  suit- 
chances  of  ordination  through  connection  I  ably  employed. 

with  a  young  woman ;    in  hopeless  des-  |      The  recruits  are  now  conducted  be- 
pair    he    enlisted    among   the    colonial  j  neath  the  widely-overarching  verandah 
troops,  and  ere  long  was  employed  as  a   of  one  of  the  storehouses.     Articles  of 
commissariat  clerk.     But  a  gradual  in-  '  clothing  are  served  out  to  them  suitable 
creasing  tendency  to  drink  ruined  all  his  '  for  the  climate,  jackets  and  trousers  of 
prospects :   he  was  sent  back  to  his  bat-  '  stout  blue  cotton-stuff,  cotton  shirts  and 
taiion  as  a  private,  eventually  placed  in  i  socks,  light  leathern  shoes,  and  caps  with 
the  second  class,  and  was  now  about  to  I  a  very  projecting  straight  peak.     The 
be  taken  back  to  Europe  to  be  discharged   government  is  not  sparing  with  the  arti 
there  as  incorrigible.     Such  cases  as  this  i  cles,  for  it  is  anxious  about  the  welfare 
are  the  great  evil  of  the  Dutch  colonial ;  and  life  of  its  living  capital,  and  it  deco 
army,  and  yet  they  can  not  be  prevented.  '  rates  European  soldiers  in  a  way  tliat 
These  troops,  recruited  from  all  paits  of  1  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  native 
the  world,  and  the  last  refuge  of  scamps  ]  troops.     JiOaded  with  three  or  four  s^ts 
can  only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  severest  i  each,  the  recruits  retiurn  to  barracks, 
discipline.  ^  i  where  soup  and  meat,  rice  and  pimento, 

Next  came  parade  before  the  general,  await  them,  but  another  desire  overcomes 
For  the  last  time  the  recruits  brush  and  their  usual  greediness.  They  hastily 
clean  the  uniforms  and  accoutrements '  throw  off  the  clothes  they  have  worn 
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ever  siiit-e  leavinir  ITanlerwyk,  and  feel   out,  but  few  of  them  to  gaze  at  the  pop- 
converted  into  externallv  new  men.  ulation  anionjr  which  they  are  cast,  or  to 

I'])  to  three  v  m.,  or  «huin<;  the  «xre!«t-  admire  the  landscape  and  the  works  of 
est  heat  of  the  day,  tlie  troo])s  are  not  liunian  liauds,  the  contrast  between  the 
alloweil  to  leave  the  barracks  and  siir-  stone-built  jialaces  of  tlie  Euroi>ean  and 
rounding  grounds  un<ler  any  jnetext.  the  bamboo  huts  of  the  Miilays ;  the  raa- 
Sonie  throw  themselves  on  the  beds  in  jority  Hock  to  the  Bazaar  Laniii,  with  its 
iirder  to  feti'h  up  the  lost  sleep  of  the  drinking-shops  and  g:imbling-booths. 
]>ast  night:  others  proceed  to  the  back-  The  scenes  of  tiie  ])reviou8  day  are  I'e- 
yard.  wliere  ^bilay  women  keep  a  sliop  jieated.  In  an  opium-house,  where  the 
nf  eatables  under  a  palm  leaf  roof  sup-  smokers  fall  into  a  glorious  sleep  in  the 
ported  by  bamboo  poles.  Women  of  all  company  of  girls,  there  is  a  regular  fight^ 
descriptions  are  allowed  unimpeded  ac-  be<!ause  the  men  drunk  witli  spirits  riiU- 
eess  to  the  barracks  at  all  hours  of  the  cule  those  drunk  with  poj>]>y- juice.  Still, 
day  and  night.  Here  blooming  brown  there  are  no  sanguinaiy  results,  as  the 
girls,  only  covered  from  the  hips  to  the  nmrket-guard  interferes  betimes  and  clears 
ieet  by  the  sarang,  or  witch-like  crea-  the  house  of  all  the  quaiTelei's.  But,  on 
tures  who,  however,  are  not  old  in  years,  the  eventual  return  to  barracks,  the  same 
ofl'er,  for  a  triHe,  lish,  j poultry  cut  uj>  in  indulgence  is  not  disj>layed  as  ou  the 
pieces,  ]iisangs,  slices  of  yam,  all  fried  in  prewding  night.  Those  who  are  able  to 
J  aim-oil,  cucumber  salad  witli  an  abun-  walk  and  stand,  however  staggeringly, 
<lant  addition  of  small  onions,  and  very  are  not  interfered  with,  and  tliose  who 
strung  cotl'ee  amply  sweetened  with  raw  iall  d<»wn  are  left  to  lie  where  they  are; 
sugar.  For  the  convenience  of  eating  but  dislm*l.iers  of  the  j)eacc  ai*e  more 
there  are  sttK»ls  and  benches  made  of  strietlv  treated.  Some  tive  or  six  of  them 
]»laite<l  bamboo.  The  fellows  eat  and  are  locked  up.  The  rest  mostly  pass  the 
drink  as  if  thev  had  Ik'Cu  slarve<l  vester-  niirht  on  their  beds  without  undivssinj;: 
day,  and  will  go  without  to-morrow,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the  tire  in 
hence  nmst  take  advantage  of  to-days  their  inside,  jiermits  no  refreshing  sleep. 
(Opportunity.  At  the  same  time  they  Even  when  the  suiToundLng  noise  h:is 
learn  loving  expressions  and  words  of  died  out  on  the  next  morning,  the  cap- 
iuMilt.  tain  very  unceremoniously  coudemns  the 

It  is  getting  on  for  four  o'clock,  and  culprits  to  three  days'  undisturlHxl  resi- 
the  lirums  beat.  The  tin  vessels,  which  deuce  in  a  very  disagreeable  locale, 
the  not  yet  lelieved  baker's  men  bring  merely  supplied  with  a  wooden  bench, 
up,  contain  a  strongly  jiejUK-red  and  and  grated  windows  in  the  roof.  They 
spiced  vegetable,  boiled  with  lum])S  of  are  jn-olected  there  from  the  sun's  heal, 
fresh  pork.  The  former  resendjies  cab-  and  the  nmsquitoes  ki*ep  them  well  awake 
bage  in  taste,  and  bears  a  great  resem-  by  day  an«l  night.  Then  the  entire  |iarty 
blance  to  European  garden  produce.  It  are  conchurted  to  the  pay-office,  and  the 
is  tasted  and  neglected  by  the  overladen  i»ay  they  have  saved  during  the  entire 
stomachs.  The  time  for  going  out  is  voyage  is  handed  over  to  them  in  glw- 
aj»proaching,  and  some  of  the  men,  who  tening  new  gold  and  silver  coinage,  fresh 
]iay  a  little  attention  to  their  appearance,  from  the  mint  in  Holland.  The  receipt 
com])lain  of  the  lustreless  state  of  their  of  so  large  an  amount  has  a  most  over- 
pIkk'S.  Where  are  they  to  j)rocure  black-  jjowering  etiect  upon  men  who  lor  a 
ing  from  i  They  are  taught  by  com-  long  time  jiast  have  counted  their  wealth 
rades  who  have  been  longer  in  India,  by  four-]»enny-bits.  They  laugh,  tjilk, 
an«l  prove  it  to  their  own  satisfacrtion  by  and  chaft'  one  another,  in  spite  ot*  their 
ex}»eiinient,  that  leather,  wlieu  rubbed  corporeal  suli'ering.  llosy  miticipatioos 
with  the  shells  <»f  the  j)isang.  looks  as  if  excite  them,  and  they  revel  in  dreams  of 
it  hskl  been  varnished.  And  now  the  enjoyment.  The  ]>rotligates  do  not  su»- 
hour  has  arrived  and  tlie  barrack-gates  p(?ct  that  this  is  the  last  hour  they  will 
are  thriiwn  open.  All  those  who  are  not  pass  in  eacl^otlier's  comjRUiy.  On  re- 
on  duly  can  remain  out  and  anuise  them-  turn  to  baiTacks  the  onlers  are  rejul  to 
selves  as  they  )»lease  till  eight  o'clock,  them,  telling  them  otf  to  the  b:ittalions 
Such  is  the  daily  ride.      They   stream   and  garrisons  iu  the  Indian  aivhipelago. 
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scattered  in  groups,  larger  or  smaller,  '  and  the  desert,  the  region  which  extends 
over  Java  and  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  thence  almost  to  the  watershed  of  the 
Celebes.  The  majority  must  prepare  for  Niger — arid,  salt,  affording  no  sustenance 
immediate  dei)arture,  because  ships  ready  to  cattle  or  sheep,  but  where  the  camel 
to  sail  are  lying  in  the  roads.  Iliirdly  snatches  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  which 
one  thinks  of  leave-taking,  for  they  are  is,  excepting  in  its  rare  oases,  equally  in- 
blinded  and  enchanted  by  new  hopes  hospitable  to  man. 
and  prospects.  The  rest  are  not  let  out  |  The  physical  and  geological  charac- 
of  ban*acks  during  the  day,  because  they  teristics  of  these  regions  vary  considera- 
will  i-each  their  destination  by  land,  and  bly,  but  they  are  all  comprehended  by 
have  to  stait  the  same  night  The  buf- .  the  Bedouin  under  the  term  "  Mogreb," 
falo-carts  are  already  standing  at  the  gate  or  land  towards  the  suns'ty  of  which  the 
to  receive  their  baggage.  And  thus  they  ,  eastern  limit  is  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  and 
set  out — the  majority  with  not  very  liglit  the  western  Atlantic, 
heads — some  one  way,  some  anotiier,  |  If  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  map  of  Af- 
with  but  slight  chance  of  ever  seeing  rica,  we  shall  see  no  portion  of  the  globe 
Batavii  again,  and  none  of  ever  return-  apparently  so  compact — so  self-contained, 
ing  to  their  native  land.  j  A  ])eninsula,  attached  to  Asia  alone  by 

I  a  narrow  isthmus,   Africa  exhibits   no 

,  islands,  like  those  which  encircle  Europe, 

From  the  Art  Journal.  Struggling  as  it  WO  re  to  be  freed  from 

THE  SAHARA  ^^^  continent.     No  deep  gulfs  and  bays 

indent  her  shores ;  she  stands  compact 
Those  who  visited  the  Paris  7!lr/>ocf?/?'o/i  and  solid.  The  geological  convulsions 
of  1804  will  remember  the  striking  pic-  ;  which  have  dislocated  Europe  have  met 
ture  by  M.  Fromentin,  the  fii-st  French  with  an  impenetrable  barrier  in  the  ridge 
painter  of  Oriental  subjects.  Its  title  of  the  Athis,  which  has  sternly  repelled 
wa**  **  Coup  de  Vent  dans  les  Plaines  every  encroachment.  But  we  shall  find 
d'Alfa  (Sahara).''  The  sudden  violence  within  this  self-contained  continent  very 
of  the  wind  was  vividly  portrayed  in  the  distinct  lines  of  severance  in  its  physical 
beaten   herbage,  the  defensive  attitude   geograj)hy. 

and  terrified  aspect  of  the  horses,  and  In  the  firat  place,  the  natural  history 
the  fluttering  beruouses  of  their  Arab  of  the  Atlas,  bears  scarcely  any  affinity 
riders.  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  continent ;  and 

The  best  account  of  the  Sahara  that  this  distinctiveness  may  at  once  be  traced 
has  yet  api)eared  in  English  literature  is  to  natural  physical  causes.  To  the  nat- 
that  by  Mr.  Tristi-am,*  from  which  we  uralist  North  Africa  is  but  an  European 
give  an  extract  relating  to  the  physical  island,  separated,  it  is  true,  from  Europe, 
geography  of  this  region :  I  by  the  Mediterranean,  but  far  more  ef- 

Oiu*  ordinary  application  of  the  term  fectually  isolated  from  Central  Africa  by 
*'Sahai"a*'  for  the  great  northern  desert  that  sea  of  sand,  the  Great  Desert.  The 
of  Africa  is  not  strictly  accurate ;  and  in  ,  Atlantic  isolates  it  on  the  west,  while  a 
these  notes  I  have  restricted  its  use  to  comparatively  naiTow  but  most  impene- 
tbat  portion  of  the  country  to  which  the  trable  desert  of  ever-shifting  sand  cuts 
natives  apply  it.  They  divide  Africa  it  off  from  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  which  on 
north  of  the  line  into  three  portions —  their  part  seem  to  lean  rather  on  Asia 
the  Tell,  the  Sahai-a,  and  the  Desert :  the  than  on  Africa.  No  link  attaches  Bai'- 
Tell  being  the  corn-growing  country  bary  to  the  rest  of  the  continent;  no 
from  the  coast  to  the  Atlas ;  the  Saliara  river  supplies  an  arterial  communication ; 
the  saudy  pasture-land  where  flocks  and  not  the  most  insignificant  streamlet  forms 
herds  roam,  from  the  Atlas  through  the  either  a  bond  of  union  or  a  frontier  Une; 
Ilauts  Plateaux  or  Steppes  to  the  region  the  long  Atlas  chain  abruptly  terminates 
where  all  regalar  supply  of  water  lails ;    in  Tunis,  and  sends  not  one  solitary  spur 

'  towards  Africa;  it  rather  seems  by  one 

♦  The  Great  Saham.  By  H.  B.  Trisn^ra  m.  a.  ^^  j^  branches  to  cl^m   kindred  with 
John  Murray,     lu  the  Appendix  i8  a  valuable    ^.-^  a     ir       *.u       4     l  u 

chaperon  iie  Gcologj- of  the  Ceutml  8aham  of  If-urope.  So  far  the  Arab  geographers 
Ali;ciia.  I  are  accui'ate  in  ooupUng  "  Mogreb  "  with 
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Kuroj)e  instead  of  Africa.     They,  too,  hoiii^s  over  the  level  plain  aInid^)t  dwarf 

have  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Li\'}',  leatless   dust-colored  shrubs.     Perhaps*, 

Pliny,  and  Seneea,  tliat  Spain  and  IVlo-  on  surmountinijf  a  ridge,  the  mirage  of  a 

rooco  were  once  iniited — an  idea  which  vast  lake  glittering  in  the  sunshine  ex- 

inust  so  natuiTillv  su«j:irest  itself  to  anv  cites  both  the  horse  and  his  rider.     On. 

one  wlio  lias  sailed  through  the  Stniits  on  gallops  the  wiry  little  steed  over  sand 

of  Gibraltar,  that  it  is  needless  to  imagine  hard  and  crisp,  and  coated  with  a  delicate 

that  it  had  any  foundation  in  histoiic  crust  of  saltpetre,  the  deposit  of  the  wa- 

memorv.  ter  which  at  rare  intervals  has  aceiiinu- 

If  we  might  here  hazard  a  conjecture,  lated  there  and  toniied  the  Chotts  and 

it  would  be  that  the  same  convulsions  Scbkhas  of   the   Desert.     Occasionally 

and  u]»heavals  which  at  tlie  close  of  the  the  traveler  is  gla<ldened  and  refreshe*! 

Tertiary  epoch   indente<l   the   southern  by  pitching  liis  cimp  in  a  dayat^  or  re- 

coast.s  of  Kuro])e  at  the  same  time  drained  posing  for  a  few  niglits  under  the  palm- 

the  ocean  which  hitherto  had  rolled  over  trees  of  an  oasis, 
the  plains  of  the  Sahara,  and  submerge<l 

the  low-lviiiij:  lands  which  T»robabl  v  unhed 

the  Canaries  and  Madeira  to  the  mahi  AiiiwTTA^r  TTv/>.rkTXT 

laud.   1  lie  natural  lusloiT  ot  these  islands 

is  so  essentially  Euro]»ean  as  to  point  to       The  name  of  the  late  Abraham  Lix- 

an  identical  center  of  creation.     We  may  roi.N,  givatly  lamented  President  of  the 

then  imagine  that,  towards  the  close  of  United  States,  is  embalmed  in  the  meni- 

the  later  geological  epoch,  liarbary  was  oiy  of  vast  nniltitudes  in  this  land  and  in 

a  vast  pcfiiinsuia,  linked  to  Kurope  by  other  lands,  and  his  character  and  deeds 

Gibraltar,  and  washed  on  the  south  by  arc  recoi-ded  in  the  annals  of  history  for 

the  ocean  of  the  Sahara,  on  the  north  by  all  coming  ages,  and  for  the  admiration 

that  hiland  lake  which  is  now  the  Medi-  of  mankind. 

turrancan.  It  is  scarcely  necessarj-  to  dwell  upon 

J5ut  when,  leaving  the  southern  slopes  his  ])ersonal  history,  the  great  event**  of 

of  the  Atlas,  we  enter  u])on  the  Sahara,  his  public  life,  and  the  teirible  scenes 

thephysical  and  geological  characteristics  which  environed  his  last  hours,  or  at- 

are  changed  at  once.     UjKiu  the  surface  tempt  to  describe  the  funeral  obsei]uies 

of  the  seconilary  and  some  of  the  ter-  and  mourning  millions,  who  gazed  with 

tiar}-  dei»osits  we  stumble  over  beds  of  sad  hearts  and  moistened  eyes  at  the  fn- 

roundfcd  pebble  and  large  gravel,  besides  neral  train,  as  it  swept  along  from  W:wh- 

the  extraordinary  mountahis of] mre  rock-  ington,  a  distance  of  some  thousand  or 

>alt  which  in  various  jilaces  rises  sudden-  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  his  ever  mem- 

Iv  from  the  lime->tone.  orable  mausoleum  in  the  West.     Such  a 

To  i)icture  the  Sahai-a,  imagine  what  life — sm;h  a  personal  and  public  history 

the  north-east  portion  of  Kngland  would  — such  a  death  so   tragic  and  awful — 

be  if  completely  drained  of  its  streams  such  a  funeral  with  its  attendant  circimi- 

and  denuded  of  its  vegetation:  woo<led  stances  of  public  giief  and  sorrow  along 

dells  transformed  into  rocky  naked  nul-  the  aveiuies  of  our  principal  cities,  viU 

lahs,  and  tillage  plains  covered  with  a  lages  and  hamlet'*,  giized  at  by  witnessing 

soil  pulverized  l)y  the  combine* I  action  of  and  attending  millions,  presented  such  a 

heat,  whid,  and  attrition.  funeral  scene,  as  eavtii  has   seldom  be- 

With  all  its  monotonv,  the  Desert  has  held,  or  hist orv  record eil.     His  name  and 

its  varieties.     One  day  you  laboriously  biognii)hy  have  been  written  on  many 

pirk  your  stej^s  among  bjire  rocks,  now  hearts,  in  many  lands.     We  desire    to 

>h:ir])  enough  to  wound  the  tough  sole  ofler  our  humble  tribute  of  gnileful  re- 

ot"  your  camel,  now  so  slip])ery  tliat  the  spect  and  admiration  of  his  name  ami 

^Vrab  horse  can  scarce  make  good  his  character  by  enil)ellishing  this  numl»er  of 

looting.     Another  day  you  plunge  for  the  Electic  with  a  fine  Portrait  of  his  face 

miles  knee-«lee)i  in  loo.se  suiTocating  sand-  and  form  as  a  j>ermanent  record.     A  brief 

drifts,  ever  changing  and  threatening  to  biograjihical   sketch  is  all   that  will  l>e 

burj-  you  when  you  iialt     Sometimes  a  needful  on  these  jKiges  to  accompany  his 

Kan  I  pebVjly  surlace  permits  a  canter  for  portrait,  as  a  more  exteuileil  history  of 
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his  life  and  chai-acter  is  to  be  found  in 
numerous  forms  in  tlie  current  annals  of 
our  land. 


ed  to  the  legislature  by  the  highest  vote 
cast  for  any  candidate,  and  was  roiilect- 
ed  in  183(>,  1838,  and  1840.     In  183Che 


Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born  in  Harden  obtiiined  a  license  to  practise  law,  and  in 
county,  Kentucky,  February  12,  1809.       April,  1837,  removed  to  Springfield,  and 

His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went '  oj)ened  an  office  in  partnership  with  Ma- 
from  Berks  Co.,  Penn.,  to  Rockingham  |  jor  John  F.  Stuart.  He  rose  rapidly  to 
Co.,  Va.,  and  from  there  his  grandfather  ■  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  was 
Abraham  removed  with  his  flimily  to  '  especially  eminent  as  an  advocate  in  jury 
Kentucky  about  1782,  and  was  killed  by  j  tiials.  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw 
Indians  in  1784.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  i  from  politics,  but  continued  for  many 
father  of  Abraham,  was  born  in  Virginia,  years  a  ])rominent  leader  of  the  whig 
and  in  1806  married  Nancy  Hanks,  also  party  in  Illinois.  He  was  several  times 
a  Virginian.  In  1816  he  removed  with  !  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector,  and 
his  family  to  what  is  now  Spencer  Co.,  I  as  such,  in  1844,  he  canvassed  the  entire 
Ind.,  where  Abraham,  being  large  for  |  state,  together  witli  piut  of  Indiana,  in 
his  age,  was  put  to  work  with  an  axe  to  ,  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  making  almost 
assist  in  clearing  away  the  forest,  and  for  daily  speeches  to  large  audiences.  In 
the  next  ten  years  was  mostly  occupied  in  1846  he  was  elected  a  representative  in 
hanl  labor  on  liis  father's  fai*ni.  lie  went  |  Congress  from  the  central  district  of  Illi- 
to  school  at  intervals,  amounting  in  the  I  nois,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  fi^rst  Mon- 
aggregate  to  about  a  year,  which  was  all  day  of  Dec.  1847.  In  Congress  he  voted 
the  school  education  he  ever  received,  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery  merao- 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  made  a  trip  to  '  rials  and  petitions.  He  voted  42  times 
New  Orleans  as  a  hired  hand  upon  a  flat  |  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  On 
boat  In  March  1830,  he  removed  with  Jan.  16,  1849,  he  offered  to  the  house  a 
bis  father  from  Indiana  and  settled  in  scheme  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  dis- 
Macon  Co.,  III.,  where  he  helped  to  build  trict  by  compensathig  the  slave-owners 
a  log  cabin  for  the  family  home.  In  the  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
following  year  he  hired  himself  at  §12  a  provided  a  majority  of  citizens  of  the 
month  to  assist  in  building  a  flat  l)oat,  district  should  vote  for  the  acceptance  of 
and  afterwards  in  taking  the  boat  to  New  the  proposed  act.  In  1849  he  was  a  can- 
Orleans.  On  his  return  from  this  voyage  didate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  tlie  leg- 
bis  employer  put  him  in  charge  as  clerk    islature  was  democratic,  and  elected  Gen. 


of  a  store  and  mill  at  New  Salem,  then 
in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  Co.,  111. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  in  1832,  he  joined  a  volunteer  com- 


Shields.  After  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
gressional term  Mr.  Lincoln  applied  him- 
self to  his  profession  till  the  ropeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  called  him  again 


pany,  and  to  his  surprise  was  elected  into  the  political  arena.  He  entered 
captain  of  it,  a  promotion  which,  he  Siiys,  i  with  energy  into  the  canvass,  which  wa« 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  any  subse-  to  decide  the  choice  of  a  U.  S.  Senator  in 
quent  success  in  life.  He  served  for  three  '  place  of  Gen.  Shields,  and  was  mainly  to 
months  in  the  campaign,  and  on  his  re-  his  exertions  that  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
turn was  in  the  same  year  nominated  a  publicans  and  the  election  of  Judge 
whig  candidate  for  the  legislatm-e.  He  Trumbull  to  the  Senate  was  attributed. 
next  opened  a  coimtry  store,  which  was  j  AttheRepublicanNational  Convention  in 
not  prosperous ;  was  appointed  a  post-  1856,  by  which  Col.  Fremont  was  nom- 
master  of  New  Salem,  and  now  began  to  '  inated  for  President,  the  Illinois  delega- 
study  law  by  borrowing  from  a  neigh- 1  tion  ineffectually  urged  Mr.  Lincoln's 
boring  lawyer  books  which  he  took  in  nomination  for  the  Vice-presidency.  Ou 
the  evening  and  returned  in  the  morn- ,  June  2,  1858,  the  Republican  State  Con- 
ing. The  SUIT ey or  of  Sangamon  Co.  of-  vention  met  at  Springfield,  and  unani- 
fering  to  depute  to  him  tliat  portion  of  mously  nominated  him  as  candidate  for 
his  work  which  was  in  his  part  of  the  U.S.  senator  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas. 
county,  Mr.  Lincoln  procured  a  compass  The  two  candidates  canvassed  the  state 
and  chsun  and  a  treatise  on  surveying,  together,  speaking  on  the  same  day  at 
and  did  the  work.  In  1834  he  was  elect-  .  the  same  place.     Tlie  result  of  the  elec- 
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tion  was  a  vote  of  125,275  for  tlie  re-  received  173^,  Mi*.  Lincoln  102.     Tlie 

jaiLlican  candidates,  who  were  pledged  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  8ubse- 

to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  121,190  .  quently  made  unanimous  on  motion  of 

for  the  Douglas  candidates,  and  5,071  the  chaiiinan  of  the  New  York  delega- 

for  the  Lecompton  candidates.    Mr.  Lin-  tion. 

coin  had  thus  a  majority  of  more  than  |     With  the  great  leading  facts  and  history 

4,000   on   tlie    popular  vote   over  Mr.  of  My.  Linooi.x'8  administration  during 

Douglas;  but  the  latter  was  elected  Sena-  his  first  term  of  four  years,  and  of  his 

tor  by  the  Legislature,  in  which  his  sup-  re-election  to  that  high  office,  the  public 

porters  had  a  majority  of  8  on  joint  bal-  are  familiar.    His  assassination  by  wicked 

lot.     On  May  1(5,  1800,  the  republican  hands  on  the  night  of  April  14,  at  Ford's 

National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  and  theatre  in  Wasliington,  are  known  over 

on  May  18,  began  the  ballot  for  a  can-  the  civilized  world.     The  history  of  his 

didate  for  president.     The  whole  number  life  and  times  will  be  read  for  ages  to 

of  votes  was  405 — necessary  to  a  choice,  come  by  an  admiring  posteiity  as  that  of 

233.     On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Seward  a  great  and  good  man. 


P  O  E  T  II  Y 


THE  GREAT  CATHEDRAL  WINDOW. 

A>'  OLD  LEGEND. 

The  Grrnt  west  ^^indow  was  framed  aiitl  done ; 
How  proud  was  its  j/aiiiter,  Father  Jolin  I 
The  watihings  by  night  at  the  fiinuue-<loor, 
The  long  days'  ]  ondirings,  all  were  o'er; 
The  fires  were  quenched,  and  the  fluxes  :ind  j«aints. 
The  tracings  of  monarchs,    and   projiliets,  and 

saint«!, 
Were  rolled  and  lal)elled,  and  hid  awny. 
And  life  for  Friar  John  was  allholid;:y  ; 
His  brushes  were  thrown  in  the  nettly  <-r()flr, 
And  so  was  the  palette  he'd  used  so  oft. 

But  when  he  saw  that  shining  rood 
Glow  like  sunset  seen  thn)ugh  a  wo(h1, 
There  rose  in  his  soul  a  wicked  pride. 
And  his  henrt  beat  quick  wiih  a  fuller  tide. 
Nor  thought  Frinr  John,  as  hi<  work  lu?  evv  d, 
If  God  in  that  woik  was  glorified. 

The  window  was  a  wondrous  thing, 
Blooming  with  an  eternal  sj)iing 
Of  jewel  colors  «nd  j)rccious  dyes. 
Deep  and  rich  as  the  western  skies 
At  summer  sunsets  and  hues  of  flowers 
That  start  up  purple  after  the  showei-s — 
The  rose's  crimson  and  iris  bltnim ; 
Sunny  lustres  and  tojwz  gl(M»m, 
Such  as  the  depths  of  the  f»>rc>t  hide; 
Ljipis,  sa])p]iire  for  martyr's  rol»e; 
Scarlet  for  Herod  s  tieiy  pride; 
Ruby  for  Michael's  flaming  sword; 
Golden  splendor  fur  crown  aind  globe 
Of  Daviti,  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  ; 
Amethyst,  emerald,  peacock's  dy;'S, 
Kncireling  a  ))ale  sad  face, 
A  glory  lighting  it  shed  from  skies 
That  shone  like  God's  own  dwilling-plaee : 
And  all  these  burned  and  melted  so 
That  there  was  within  a  kingly  glow, 
A  ]>uls(i  of  light,  a  life-bkNul  (lowing 
Its  vui  ied  coloiii  ever  showing. 


What  wonder,  then,  that  as  he  gazed. 

As  in  a  miiTor.  he  saw  u])raised 

The  veil  that  hides  the  spirit-world, 

And  the  dim  curtain  slowly  furled. 

Showing  l)ehind  that  cr\'stid  wall, 

Fiends  that  danced  and  nu)cked  at  his  fall, 

And  monsters  leaked,  and  f.mged,  and  homed. 

Goblins  that  him  and  his  glass  s;unts  seorued. 

And  sneering  Satam  above  tliem  all. 

Rut  Fiiar  John  ])raved  loud  and  long, 
And  chanted  many  a  holy  song. 
And  read  his  vesi>er  seniee  thraugh, 
Ave  and  Pater  not  a  few, 
Till  heaven  o]K?ned,  and  angel  and  saint 
Came  to  comfort  that  sinner  taint 
With  ])rayer  and  vigil ;  and  now  again, 
With  purer  eye  and  calmer  bniin. 
He  looked,  and  through  the  colored  screen 
That  j.-arteil  earth  from  heaven's  seitjne, 
He  saw,  through  flushes  of  rainbow  dyes, 
The  jeweled  gates  of  Paradise. 

— Cfiatnbers*s, 


BY  THE  SEA. 

This  was  to  have  been  my  wedding-day- 
It  was  to  have  been,  ah  me ! 
Could  it  only  have  lieen  this  morning 
I  went  out  as  the  day  was  dawning 
To  take  my  last  look  at  the  sea ! 

Gaily  I  sauntered  dou-n  to  the  shore, 
My  future  seemed  all  so  bright ; 
Little  I  thought,  as  I  watched  the  hue 
The  rising  sun  or  the  waters  threw, 
I  should  wish  I  were  dead  ere  night. 

Stormy  and  boisterous  had  been  the  wind. 
The  wild  waves  were  still  at  play  : 
What  was  the  form  that  lay  on  the  bcaeli 
Above  where  the  longest  wave  could  i^each. 
But  drenched  by  each  dash  of  the  spray  ? 

A  death-like  ehill  came  over  my  heart, 
Tears  came  to  uie  thick  and  fust ; 
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I  stnaiht^d  over  the  Tioldinp  rands, 

At  each  step  groping  with  outstretched  hands, 

Till  I  fell  by  his  side  at  lost. 

No  need  to  qnestion  the  garb  he  H-eare, 
Upturned  is  the  dear,  dead  fnce : 
My  love,  my  husband  that  was  to  be — 
Yon  are  gone  then,  and  the  cmel  Sea 
Has  left  this  dead  form  in  your  place ! 

Slowly  I  raise  his  head  to  my  breast — 
Oh  how  heavily  it  lies ! 
It  was  bright  with  love  bnt  yesterday, 
With  love  for  me ;  but  the  drenchiug  spray 
Has  waslied  the  love-light  (nnn  his  eyes. 

And  I  was  to  l)e  his  wife,  to-night 
HiB  heart  my  pillow  should  Ite ; 
A  bunch  of  seaweed  has  got  my  place. 
And  no  smile  comes  to  the  pale  cold  face 
As  I  fling  the  weed  in  the  sea. 

I  lay  my  cheek  to  my  dead  love's  lips, 
That  have  kissed  mine  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Vainly  I  weary  the  air  with  cries, 
For  nought  but  the  moaning  Sea  replies 
With  sad  **  Never  more,  never  luoie." 
-^Temple  Bar.  K. 


**  CONSIDER  THE  LILIES  OF  THE 
FIELD." 

Thou,  whose  snd  and  darklins:  brow 

Seems  to  tell  of  care  and  woe. 

Dost  thou  pore  upon  the  j-lond 

Which  futurity  doth  shroud. 

And  thy  trembling  fiincy  fill 

With  anticipated  ill? 

Ask  the  lilies  of  the  field 

For  the  lesions  they  can  \ncld 

Lo !  they  neither  spin  nor  toil, 

Yet  how  cheerily  they  smile. 

In  such  beautiful  array, 

Solomon,  in  bygone  day, 

Deck'd  in  Ophii's  gold  and  gem. 

Could  not  equal  one  of  them ! 

Hark !  to  Fancy's  listening  ear 

Thus  they  whii^per,  soft  ^nd  clear  : 

**  Heaven-appointed  teachers,  we. 

Mortal,  thus  would  counsel  thee : 

Gratefully  enj<»y  to-<lay, 

If  the  sun  vouchsafe  his  ray ; 

If  the  darkling  tempest  lower. 

Meekly  bend  beneath  the  shower 

But  oh,  leiive  to-morrow's  fare 

To  thy  Heavenly  Father's  care. 

Does  each  day,  upon  its  wing, 

Its  alloted  burden  bring? 

Load  it  mit,  besides,  with  sorrow 

Which  belongeth  to  the  morrow. 

Strength  is  promised,  strength  is  given. 

When  the  lietut  by  God  is  riven ; 

Biit  f^redate  the  hour  of  woe. 

And  alone  thou  l»ear*st  the  blow. 

One  thing  only  claims  thy  care — 

Seek  tbou  first,  by  faith  and  prayer. 

That  alUgloAous  world  above, 

Scene  of  rignteousues  and  love, 

And  whate'er  thou  neetPst  below, 

He  thou  truBtest  will  Iwstow." 

— Sumhy  Magazine. 


FArriTFUL  TO  THE  LAST. 

The  ^anter-wnd  blew  cold 

O'er  the  snow-fields  far  and  near, 

The  sunlight  <m  the  wold 
Was  gleaming  pale  and  drear. 

Slowly  I  sally  forth 

Beneath  th'  inclement  sky. 
And  ^-ander  towards  the  north 

In  pensive  reverie. 

As  I  my  way  pursue 
Across  the  leafless  wood. 

My  sad  heart  takes  llie  hue 
Of  nature's  motuuful  mood. 

Hark,  from  yon  tower,  the  bell. 
With  solemn  message  fraught. 

Rings  out  a  funeral  knell, 
Like  echo  to  my  thought. 

Ah,  sound  of  sorrow  keen. 
Telling  of  vanished  ^ears, 

Of  days  with  promise  green 
Too  soon  bedimmed  with  tears. 

Starts  forth  the  buried  past 

Of  chequered  memory. 
Bright  joys  that  could  not  last, 

Hopes  that  bloomed  but  to  die. 

Why  weave  we  fondly  ties 

Which  death  so  soon  shall  rend  ? 
Why  seek  in  melting  eyes 

A  bliss  that  ne'er  shall  end  ? 

Shield  we  'neath  love's  soft  wing, 
Shrine  in  our  inmost  heart, 

The  closer  aye  we  cb'ng. 
The  fiercer  pang  to  part. 

Thus  as  with  crelids  wet, 
Musing,  my  Lome  I  sought, 

A  sight  my  vision  met 

Recalled,  my  wandering  thought. 

Three  forms  before  me  rose, 
With  noiseless  steps  and  sad, 

Pressing  the  frossen  snows. 
In  humble  mourning  clad. 

No  pomp  of  grief  was  there. 
Or  vainly  mocking  show. 

Only  the  sorrow  bare 
Of  all  parade  of  woe. 

Within  a  little  cart. 

Made  for  glad  childhood's  pkj, 
And  framed  with  rugged  art, 

A  little  coffin  lay. 

One  drew  this  lowly  bier, 
Herself  a  gentle  child, — 

Hung  on  her  cheek  a  tear, 
Yet  she  looked  up  and  smiled. 

With  chastened  grie^  behind 
Move*  I  slowly  mourners  twain, 

Soft  weeping,  yet  resigned ; — 
This  was  the  funeral  tcaiu. 

And  I  had  held  my  breath 
While  the  sad  group  was  near ; 
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It  siMMneH  thnt  life  and  death 
Had  stniugtly  mingled  here. 

Many  a  snuimer  day 
Tliat  luipjiy  infant,  dead, 

Had  i>assrd  in  rhililirdi  play, 
15 V  iti*  fond  .sister kd. 

Still  faithful  to  the  last 

That  sisHT's  hand  doth  prove, 
E'en  now  she  <-linp*tli  fast 

To  her  unselfish  love. 

Siic  draws  ahniRthe  way 

That  silent  Jirth-  one, 
As  tiiough  thrir  liapjiy  jday 

Seareo  vet  were  wliollv  done. 

And  I  K-anit  lesson  new 

ymm  the  rliild's  siniph'  faith. 

How  liive  that's  pure  and  tme, 
Is  stronger  aye  than  death ; 

How  in  the  ^huanv  day, 
Wlien  all  around  is  I  wire, 

Love  limits  the  dRsirv  war. 
iS^'s  its  ()wn  sunshine  there ; 

And  how  the  earlv  dead 

LiMve  no  sad  memory. 
For  One  with  power  hath  said, 

^'Let  them  come  unto  Me  ;  *' 

And  fn-m  assiiult  of  sin, 

From  sormw,  tSears  alann.«, 
Sirun*  are  thev  within 
The  Kvci lasting  Aims. 

A.  D. 
•ChurtJiman's  Family  MayuziM. 


A  CRY  OF  PAIN. 

*•  Light  of  the  world  !     "WHiy  is  there  all  this  sad- 
nes.-  ? 
What  is  the  mv'iterv  of  Thv  dear  luve. 

•  •  • 

That  wf  so  Seldom   ta>tc  the  heavenly  glad- 
ness 
So  ^lowlv  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  alK»vc? 


How  ninreh  the  j)lAnets  in  their  stately  motion  ? 
lliiw  hreathes  the  Spring  upon  the  greening 

trees  ? 

Jehovah's  fiath  is  on  the  dnrk'uine  wntcn: 
When  c;(k1  is  silent,  nmn  indeed  in  hlind; 

Yet  this  His  message  to  His  sons  and  daugh- 
ters— 
Me,  if  vc  huniblv  seek,  ve  soon  shall  find. 

For  G>>d  is  Light!      No  elouds  with  him  are 
dwellin-^, 
Wh»>  in  His  Christ  is  fullv  reeonciled. 
Faith  ill  His  love  will  soothe  the  heart's  rebell- 
ing: 
Where  GimI  is  Father,  safe  must  bethechUd. 

Ours  is  a  phasant  wra'ld,  and  we  should  lo\'eil;y 
Oil,   far  too  well,   if  all  wore  smooth  and 
liri;rht ; 

Be«'au<e  its  treasures  we  are  a]»t  to  ewet. 
The  hest  we  have  mu^t  vanish  out  of  sight. 

We  weep  to-day  tlnit  we  may  smile  to-morrow ; 
Now  wf  arc  weak,   that  lie  may  make  lu 
strong. 
He  drank  it  first,  who  mixed  our  cup  of  sor- 
row, 
S<H>n  'ihall  wc  learn  to  sing  the  conqucrer's 
sung. 

No  sin  shall  sidly  tlien  the  rol>CA  of  wliiteness 
III  which  tile  Lord's  eleet  shall  glitter  there ; 

No  ]>;ts>ing  eloud  shall  dim  their  look  \>i  bright- 
ness. 
No  thorns  of  Hfe  th^ir  bridal  garment  tear. 

Ami  if  the  thought  should  >et  your  heart  an 
aeliiiig, 

**  We  are  not  vet  arrivptl  at  oiu*  home  : 
Refnre  we  lintUairselves  that  joy  |Rirtakiug. 

We  niav  have  luanv  wourv  miles  tu  njeiin ;-' 

...  7 

*'  Ahide  in  me."    RiHlemi>tion  is  the  story 
Of  helpless  Hnners  saved  by  gnice  divine; 
And  all  will  Siiy  who  wear  that  en»wn  of  glon*, 
**Thr<»ugh  tiod's  eternal  luve  this  erown  i« 


mine. 


•I 


'•WhymiL-twe  watch  the  ro>y  moniing  break-        S'ntdifi  yfntmzina, 

'ing,  ^-  .         -     . 

Yet  n<»t  for  ns,  who  in  our  pain  do  lie? 
Why  mu>t  we  part  fmm  ihf»se  whom  Thou  art 
taking'/ 
So  dear,  that  in  their  death  we  seem  to  die. 

*  How  can  we  sow.  whc)  never  see  the  reajting? 
How  ean  we  pniy.  with  lu-.irts  so  full  (»f  sin? 
Blessetl  the  mjuIs,  who  safe  in  Thee  are  sleej»- 
ing. 
No  strength  of  ours  ean  hoiK.-  that  goal  to 
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win. 


II 


And  who  are  yc,   to  raise  this  loud  complain- 
^  ing 

Uji  to  the  Throne,  where  ht>ly  an4r«'l>  K-nd, 
Where  saints  in  light  ^^Cioils  love  their  lips e*»u- 
st  mining) 
To  One  Unseen  their  mighty  anthems  send! 

What  skill  of  \-ourscan  summon  o'er  the  iK'ean, 
The  guth'ring  blackness,  or  the  whis]>ring 
breeze '( 


LAST  WdKDS. 

And  have  thev  told  von  all?     Ah  ves,  I  see 
At  la»t  viiu  know  i: — know  iha:  I  must  die. 
Dun't  tivmhle  <o:  but  come  aiul  sit  hv  me. 
And  hold  r.  y  hand,  and  lio  a>  e  dm  as  I. 
Hend  nearer,  for  inv  voiee  is  taint  and  low; 
And  1  would  tell  you  something  ere  I  ^*.k 

I've  known  a  loui:  time  now  tliai  in  that  heart, 
Wln»se  evervU'at  was  muMC  to  mvear, 
I've  held  the  xfrowi/ place.     Nay,  di>  not  s:nrt; 
1  would  hut  tell  viai — not  repnuieh  vmu  di*ar. 
You  l«>ved  htr  first;  and  thougli   with  all  vonr 

will 
Yon  stn»ve  to  eoiapier  it,  you  lo\'e  her  still. 

Twas   hard   to  lu'ar — tu  know  that   «he  wbiwo 

whim 
Had  hli^hrcd  nil  the  sunshine  of  yttnr  life, 
C'ouhl  niiikc  vuur  cheek  du>h  unJ  vour  e\e  trrxne 

dilu 
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E'en  with  a  word:  /could  not,  though  your  wife,  trying  to  make  the  world  admire.     He  was  very 

I  straggled  hard  to  win  your  love ;  hut  no !  hard-working,  very  despotic,  with   a  stem  pur- 

I  could  not  win  it;  yet  I  loved  you  so.  pose  to  which  he  succeeded  in  making  other  men 

bend,  and  full  of  a  hull-dog  courage.     Undouht- 

The  hope  that  lighted  up  my  path  so  long  ,  edly  he  was  a  captain  of  men  and  a  ca])tain  of  in- 

Has  flickered  and  died  out.     I  could  not  live  dustry,  and  made  many  millions  of  men  fight,  or 

Without  vour  love;  hut  vou  did  me  no  wrong—  ,  dig,  or  die,  as  he  ple:used.     But  the  life  of  Fred- 

I  could  not  gain  what  vou  had  not  to  give.  erick  totally  fails  to  give  Mr.  Carlyle  scojw  for  his 

Kav,  weep  not !  I  am  happy  now  I  see  power  of  seizing  that  which  is  pious,  noble,  and 

You'll  love  my  mem'ry  better  far  than  me.  good  in  the  characters  of  pious,  noble,  and  good 

,  men.     He  feels  this,  and  shows  that  he  feels  it. 

The  strife  has  been  so  long,  the  wav  so  di-ear,  '  He  is  obliged  to  be  constantly  patronizing  rrc<ier- 

I  fearwl  my  parience  and  mv  trust  in  God  iek,  making  the  best  of  him,  exclaiming  and  pro- 

Wcnild  fail ;  but  now  I  see  the  end  so  near,  testing  thnt,although  he  was  a  heathenish  old  brute, 

Tis  easier  far  to  bow  beneath  the  rod.  ^^  still  fought  and  wrought  so  well  that  anything 

The  night  is  nearlv  o'er ;  the  morn  is  nigh :  may  be  forgiven  him.     It  may,  therefore,  seem  as 

Thank  God  for  taking  me !  Dear  love,  good-bye !  if  the  choice  of  Fi-ederick  were  to  lie  regretted, 

7v,iir,^  jjq-  and  that  Mr.  Carlyle  might  have  devoted  to  al)et- 

^           '  ,  ter  puri>ose  the  maturest  yeiu^  of  his  intellectual 

.  :  power.     We  do  not  think  so.     This  history  of 

BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES.  Frederick  the  Great  api^ears  to  us  quite  a  goo(l 

enough  work  for  the  theoiy  of  (yij)tiims  of  men  and 
Uisfart/  of  Friedrivh  II,  of  Prussia^  caUed  Fred-  industiy  to  have  resulted  in.     It  is  better  that  the 
erick  the  Grf^L     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     Vols.  V.  theory  should  be  shown  us  once  for  all  in  its  nak- 
and  VI.     London:    Chapman  and  Hall.     1865.  ed  simplicity,  and  that  we  should  not  see  it  con- 
The  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Carlyle 's  Freder-  fused  and  overshadowed  by  the  accidental  \nrtucs 
id:  the    Great  have  appeared,  and  a  premature  of  a  mixed  character  like  Cn)mwell.     Frederick 
death  Cim  not  now  intervene  to  add  one  more  mel-  affords  a  verj'  fair  instance  of  the  kind  of  man  Mr. 
ancholy  example  to  the  long  list  of  great  historiciil  Carlyle  wishes  to  u]>hold.     He  was  neither  too 
works  left  half-finished.     Now  that  we  can  look  bad  nor  too  good.     lie  worked  tojvards  ends  th;».t 
on  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  ctm  see  how  large  a  can  not  be  called  mean  or  purely  selfish,  and  he 
icopc  it  permitted  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  peculiar  pow-  showed  unconquerable  tenacity  in  his  manner  of 
era,  how  apt  a  subject  it  afforded  for  the  applica-  working.     To  keep  up  the  FrUvSsian  army,  to  crib 
lion  of  his  jieculiar  theories,  but  also  how  far  it  has  bits  of  his  neighbors' territory,  and  to  improve 
fiiilcd  to  let  Mr.  Carlyle  do  justice  to  himself.  Prussian  trade  and  agriculture,  were  the  Mirt  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  knowledge  of  Europe  in  the  things  which  an  able  and  resolute  King  of  Prussia 
eighteenth  century  which  is  wholly  unrivaled,  and  in  the  last  century  naturally  felt  himself  called 
the  histoiy  of  Frederick  involves  the  history  of  upon  to  do.     Frederick  did  these  tilings,  and  Mr. 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  of  a  large  Carlyle  [)raises  hiir.  highly  for  doing  them.     Ac- 
portion  of  French  and  German  literature.     Mr.  cording  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  view,  he  showed  himself 
Carlvle  has  a  marvelous  power  of  condensing  the  in  this  to  be  a  man  who  saw  facts,  and  the  eternal 
reraft  of  his  researches  and  reflections  into  preg-  jmrposes  of  Heaven,  and  who  consulted  the  vera- 
nant,  epigrammatic,  half-ludicrous  sentences  or  cities.     Frederick  uaw  the  fact  that  a  very  highly 
expressions ;  and  the  various  j)erson8  who  floated  disciplined  army  like  the  Prussian,  if  well  leci, 
to  the  top  of  Piuropean  society  in  the  middle  of  might  give  its  owner  a  power  dis]>roportionatc  to 
the  last  century  were  exactly  suited  to  be  describ-  the  numerical  strength  of  his  force.     He  saw  the 
ed  in  this  way,  having  a  certain  limited  interest  for  fact  that  Silesia  might  l»e  safely  occni>ied,  and 
the  modern  world,  and  being  neither  too  wise  nor  Poland   advantageously  dismendwred.     He  saw 
too  good  to  be  dashed  off  with  a  humorous  epithet  the  fact  that  large  tracts  of  land  migh  be  drainetl, 
or  two.     Further,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  passion  for  by  the  active  Intervention  of  Government,  which 
accuracy  of  detail.     He  loves  to  take  the  utmost  could  never  be  drained  or  tunied  to  any  account 
pains  to  make  his  geography  and  his  chronology  by  the  poverty-stricken  creatures  who  inhabite<l 
right.     He  is  not  satisfied  vdih.  knowing  that  them.     But  then  to  see  facts  like  these,  though 
Frederick  and  his  army  crossed  a  brook ;  he  wants  the  foundation  of  much  excellence,  is  not  enough 
also  to  know  whether  this  brook  had  a  gravelly  or  to  make  a  man  a  hero.     It  is  not  so  mucii  his 
a  raaddy  bottom.     He  is  not  satisfied  with  know-  aim,  as  the  mode  in  which  he  carneil  out  his  aims, 
ing  that  the  brook  was  crossed  on  such  a  day  of  that  gives  Frederick  so  high  a  place  in  Mr.  Car- 
such  a  month,  but  he  wants  also  to  know  what  was  Ivle's  estimation.     He  was  wholly  inattentive  to 
the  hour  and  the  minute.     Frederick's  history  of-  the  doggeries,  and  this  is  what  makes  him  so  dear 
lers  an  ample  field  for  this  sort  of  labor,  for  Fred-  to  his  biographer.     That  is,  he  did  not  mind  what 
erick  was  continually,  for  near  thirty  years,  cross-  ,  was  said  or  thought  of  him,  or  what  misery  he 
ing  brooks,  and  the  glory  and  delight  of  finding  caused,  so  long  as  he  had  liis  own  beneficent  way. 
out  thcM  bnK)ks  is  much  increased  by  the  dismal  To  do  things  moderately  good,  with  a  perfect  in- 
character  of  the  country  where  they  are  to  be  dis-  difference  to  the  feelings  of  evciy  one,  is  the  ideal 
covered.     A   man  who  sets  himself  to  describe  of  human  life  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  amid  some  wav- 
rery  accurately  and  minutely  the  bogs  of  Bohe-  erings,  has  set  himself  to  pn^acli  up  for  the  last 
mia  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that,  if  thirty  vears ;  and  Fre<lerick  the  Great  approaches 
he  can  carr}*  hift  readers  successfully  through  this  this  icfeal  sufficiently  to  wammt  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
Amoant  of  topography,  he  can  cany  them  through  choosing  him  as  a  representative  man. 
mnything.     Frederick,  too,  presents  many  of  the  But  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  ver^'  honest  man,  and  he 
qualities  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  spent  his  life  in  never  consciously  carries  his  thcoiy  furtlierthou  he 
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t!iiiik>  it  wnrmntoil;    nml  if  nn  o^jfction  to   it  in  any  of  the  ]X)rtrnit^  he  has  friven,  or  of  the 

(.jo^<  .K  hi.;  iniiul,  ho  Km-*  lii-;  rosHhTn  know  hi?,  countries  ami  sociftips  he  has  (lepietcd.     PiJand 

tliHiiu'Iit-;.     Oh  iiiiL' rHN'ii'.iiin  ilio  startling  «|'n*>tiiin  i^  a  subject  aftor   Mr.  CarlyloVi  own  heart.    It 

Form*:  to  li.ive  <>i-cnrn.vl  to  him — 'Mint  ^^h;lt    if  iiui<t  T)C  owno<l  that  Pohiml  in  tho«e  da\-A  was,  mid 

thiMv  wiTc  111)  do^ircrii's.  or  if  tlicy  K'ft  off  ycl|)iii;c  f«»r  smne  time  had  l)ecn,  nnarchical;  and  **aiiar- 

altoL'cthiT.  and  the  cjipt.'iins  did  exactly  as  thry  <'hii*s  are  not  peniiittetl  in  this  world."    Moree»- 

]ih-iM."d.  withmiT  any  uno  a|»pn)ving  r)r  disMjjprov-  jjecinlly  there  was  t lie  Lilicnim  Vetoi,  **thep<wr- 

in;:  tht-m;  wrmld  that  lifalto^rctlicr  so  dctirahlc  a  or  of  r»nc  man  to  stop  the  procccdinirs  of  the  P»- 

st;ite  iif  thin^^s?"    W  a  soveroii^n,  or  other  stronir  lisli  Pari iann»nt,  by  pronouncing  nndihly  *NiePo»- 

jxMsiui.  aniionncin^  liini'iclf  a-*  a  wor  tA'  facts  and  wal.im,  *  I  don't  |ierniit.     Never  bcfiirc  or  f4iiei^ 

an   accomjilisher  (»f  the  decrees  uf  I'njvidoncc,  umon^  mortals,  was  so  incnn-Hble  a  law."    Bik 

wi.»r«'  t«>  marrlj  armies  abnut,  and  ili>m<'mbcr  kin;;-  there  tlie  law,  however  incrctlitAble,  was*  **likeia 

dnms,  and  in  varions  ways  tram^ile  (ni  hi>  nei^Ii-  cver-Howinj;  fountain  of  unarchv,  joyful  to  the 

1m»is,  and  n«)  <aic  «»l>icctctl.  or  rc-isted.  nr  pniiscd,  l*«»lish  nation."     Uut  the   Poles  hoil   something 

or  1  lamed  liim  ;  wduid  not  tliis  la«>t  state  of  thiuL's  else  in  the  anarchical  way  quite  as  pocnliar  ns  tiie 

1h» '.vorse  than  the  fir>t  ?     Is  it  for  exam]»le,  al-  Libcrum  Veto.     They  had  the  right  of  c<infeder- 

tojrcther  to  Ik?  reirn'tted  that  KnmjK' shrieke«l  a  ati«)n,  **  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  cesta^*  of  Polish 

liiih^  over  the  partitinn  of  Poland  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  is  lilierty — riKht  of  evcrv  Pnlish  gentleman  tocoo- 

obliin-d  to  own  th.it  linmanity,  after  all.  iv-pdn's  fvderate  with  every  oilier  against,  or  for,  whatM^ 

its  duLrLtMies.  (»r,  in  osherwnrtls,  that  tyranny  an.l  ever  to  them  two  lAay  seem  good."     No  wonder 

rtklibery  oMjjht  to  rei-eive   the  disapjatibation  i«f  Poland,  with  such  fountains  of  anarchy  in  it,  ««i 

men.     This  opinion,  wnmgont  uf  him,  as  it  were,  wliat  Mr.  Carlyle  calln  the  door-innt  of  Rnsuft— 

by  Ins  own  troublesome  conscience,  is  exprc'M'd  the  ciamtry  across  which  slic  stepped,  and  flo 

as  follows :  which  she  M-ifx^l  her  feet  as  she  pleased  when  sha 

"  For,  grnniing  that  the  Nation  of  Poland  was  ^'i^'»^''i  t"  ^'i^'it  Enmixj.    But  the  Czarina  did  w^ 

for  ccntnries   past   an   Annrehv  doomed  bv  the  "»"«"  to  hnrt  Poland  very  much.     She  only  did 

Etinjal  Laws  of  Ik-aven  to  die,  *antl  then  of  c..nrse  »"^  *^"'^^^'  ^*'^»^t  to  do  with  it,  and  first  gave  it  asa 

to  net  gradually  buried,   or  eaten  by  neiirhbors,  l^m«dom  to  one  of  her  ex-lovern,  and  then  stripped 

wcie  it  (adv  fiir  sanitary  reascais— it  will  bv  no  "1^  ^ome  of  its  snixMfluities.     Of  the  Czarina  Mr. 

means  >uit  to  declaiv  (►penlv  on  behalf  of  tcrre-nial  <^':»rlyle  sjKMks  in  kindly  terms  as  "  a  grandioae 

n(iLdd)i.rs  who  have  tak«:n*uji  such  an  idea  '-rant-  <-'reature,  with  conHdenible  nmgnnnlmitics  natnnl 

iriu'  it  wen'  even  a  iii>t  one,  and  a  true  rcadin-  of  ""^^  acquired,  with  many  ostentations  some  reaOv. 

the^ih-nt  but  inexorablvcertainpuriK>Hesof  Ibav-  Kreat  qualities  and  talents;    in  effect  a  kind  of 

en.-,  that  they,  those  vohmtwr  terrestrial  luidi-  I-^n'-^-Qniitorze,  if  the  reader  will  reflect  on  thit 

Ikii'>,  are  ju^tlried  in  bn-aking  in  ui»on  theiH>ordv-  '■"X"*  g«^ntleman,  and  put  him  into  petticoats  is 

int;.>r  .lead  can-ass  and  riaving  and  burving  it,  Kussm.  and  change  his  improper  females  for  im- 

with   amicable  >harinti  of  skin  and   sho-^!    If  pvo]K*r  males."    And  this  good  creature,  as  Mr. 

it  even  were  certain  that  the  Avretchcd   Polish  (^"lyle  iK-lievcs,  riMdly  wished  to  treat  Poland  iK 

Nation,  for  the   last  foitv  ^ears  hastening  with  a  philanthropic  and  handsome  iray  which  wonld 

es]K'cial   sjx-i-il    towanN  death,    did    in    pres.nt  ^lo  her  civdit  in  Euroije,  and  to  **  gain  glory  both 

circumstances,   with  such  a  howling  canaille  of  ^^i^'^    the  enlightened  philanthropic  classes  and 

Turk  .Janis>;iries  and  vultuns  of  creation  lai^v  '^^  ^th   her  own  proud  heart  by  her  treatment  of 

nauid   it,    actually   ix*qiiire    pn-mpt    surgcrv.    iii  tliat  intricate  matter."    Thus  rosev^*ater  is  thrown 

the  usual  nuthoil,  bv  ncighlwrs— the  neigiilH.rs  over  even  the  jartit ion  of  Poland,  and  thus  em 

shall  and  must  do  that  fanciion  at  their  own  risk.  Czarinas  are  rehabilitated.     Notijerhaps  nujnitljr, 

If    Heaven  did   apjMiint    them   to   it.    Heaven,  f'»r  Nie  I'ozwalnm  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  rmther 

for  ecrtain,  will  at   last   juntifv   them;    and   in  too  anarchical  for  the  sttmtest  friend  of  libci^; 

the    meanwhile,    for  a  gcnenition  or  two,    the  and  we  have  no  means  of  disimring  thehy|iotheM 

same  Heaven  (I  can  Indieye;  has  sjipointi'd  that  that  Catharine,  in  seizing  on  the  inowt  availaUa 

Eanh  shall  prettv  unanimously  condemn  f hem.  I''"t  of  Poland,  really  wished,  not  only  to  agfcran- 

Thohrieks  the  fWim-lippctl  curses  of  mistaken  di/e  bcrself,  but  to  ple:iso  Voltaire  and  her  own 

inankin<l,  in  such  ca>e,  arenuinkind's  one  •H.Muritv  iuM*^'*!*^'""  male. 

n;rain-t  over-pnmiptitude  (which  is  sodreadluUV  ^^^-  Carlyle  is,  ns  usual,  admirable  in  thed»> 

lH..s>ible;  on  the  imrt  of  surgical  neighlHjrs."        *  li"eation  of  his  characters  of  the  sec«»nd  class ;  not 

oidv  of  the  eminences  whom,  like  Catharine,  to 

It  IS  trne  that  at  the  end  of  tins  imsnage  Mr.  i,it;  „ffin  a  sentence  or  two,  but  of  those  wbo« 

(Vlyle  relai^'s  into  as-unng   his   "articulate-  he  descrilies  at  some  length— literary- enunencen 

siK-akin-  friends  "  that  the  solution  of  the  riddle  is  fi,r  the  m.«t  part,  kn.wn  bv  name  "to  mostpei^ 

not  h.gic,  but  sdcnce.     lie  can  not  (piile  bear  to  j^^ns  who  have  n-ad  anything  alwut  Contim-nid 

let  the  d.iggenes  fancy  he  is  a  convert  t..  them;  literature  in  the  eightee'nth  ccnturj-,  but  oidrhf 

and  iM-rhair*  the  doggeries  may  l>e  content  with  „.i„,e  or  bv  a  dim  notion  of  their  wonls.    "Mr. 

the  aiiiomit  of  adhesion  to  them  tltey  Imve  got.  (^,rlvle  fill's  in  their  vague  outlines,  and  lettitt 

An.l   ci-rtamly  the  doggenes  of  this  generation  know  what  the  men  were  reallv  like.     For  exam- 

ofGd- 
impliment 


ors  shoiihl  not  ijnarix'l  over  the  s]ioil.     N(»when.»        **A  modt.st.  des})ondcnt  kind  of  maa.  gitdi  to 
in  the  whole  of  this  loug  wtuk  has  Mr.  Carlyle    indigi-stions,    dietetics,    hyjioehondria :     *<>f 


Iteen  mon;  haiijiy  than  in   his  docriittion  of  the    figure  and  drt*ss;  n<Me  h(Niked,  but  not  toomiKh; 
Czavin-t  ami  of  I'oiand,  and  nowhere  moiv  graphic    e\cs  mounifuUy  blue  and  beautiful,    fine  onon 
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brow*: — n  fine  coantcnanco,  and  fine  »nu\  of  its  first  gonrloinan  thnt  falls  into  it  'a  mass  of  ITan- 

•nrt,  poor  Gellcrt:    *|niiictnnl  like   the  church-  over  stoliditv.  stupidity,  foreign  to  you,  heiHllos^ 

clock  at  divine  service,  in  all  weuthors.'  of  you   be  Kiuii:  Sn|iromc'  Majesty  ho,  with  hy- 

,, .  -  1  •  *  11    *        1        1  J  '  T>othctical   ileconitions,    dignities,    solonm  appli- 

"A  man  of  some  real  intellect  ana  mclodv;  i„„,  ^   i.-  i.   ..  .i.      •  «»    '.u^  ,.  wi,     ^     ^  ♦  Ik^ 

,  ,1  r        •  1*1  ances,  hi^Ii  «s  the  stars    the  whole,   exeeiit  the 

some,  hv  no  means  much;  Avho  was  of  aniialilc  ,« „     :.    .,1    •*  1     ■..       ..•     *   it  J,     ,. 

,     i"  ^  I-      \.      /«•     I       1    I  I  moiiev,  a  nirndneitv.  and  sin  auanist   Heaven  ; 

meek  demeanor;  studious  to  olTend  noVwlv,  and  ••„  *  ,..  ,i.„i.„.  ^:,„»    ,•  o    1    «?.. .«  n..*.,:^ 

.,       *    .  'ji  iii^u        .  if  1.    1  him  vou  dechin?  Scnr-<»l-(TtKi,  b»uijn*me  (^aptMin 

to  do  whatever  g<«d  he  oouU  l.y  the  ostal.hshca  „,.  ,.,;„^  K„cl>,n.l:  and  havini  ,lo„e  «K_tie  him 

mcthnd.j  and  who  what  was  the  Rreat  so.ret  of  „,,  (..eeordinK to  I'.tt)  with  (Jonstitutionil  stn.,«, 

h»  suor^  was  orthodoxy  of  ijerfcet  and  em.-  ^',  „„„  hee....  not  s.ir  handor  f.«,t,  for  f«.r  of  nc- 

nent.  \\n.<Mn  aceonl.nglv,  the  whole  world.  ,K..tc  ^.i,,^.„,      j,,  „hi.h  ^t.ite  he  is  f.illr  cooked :  throw 

Saxon  orthodox  world,  hailed  as  its  Kvancehst  ,„^  „j  ,,j.  Majesty's  fi^-t.  and  let  me  hle.s  Heaven 

Md  TnBncgistUi..     Kssontially  a  eo.nmonylaoe  f„,  ^„^.,,  „  pis,^,^„f  ci„„d  bv  day." 
mnn  ;  nut  who  employed  himself  in  iMrantifyiu^ 

and  illnminatinjf  the  commonplace  c.f  his  day  and  ,      ras.<a^'es  like  these  irradiate  the  volumes,  and 

generation :— infinitely  to  the  satisfaction  of  siiid  cheer  up  admirimrmiders  after  the  tlrearvstni^rdo 

generation.      *IIow  charming   that   you   should  of  the  Seven  Years*  AVar.    In  spit.*  of  allthe  pains 

make  thinkahlc  to  ns.  make  vocal,  miisinil,  and  Mr.  Carlvle  luis  taken  to  make  it  livelv,  the  historv 

crmfortahly  certain,  what  we  were  all  inclined  to  of  the  striij^'jrle  remains  as  dm-in- as  ever.  Iti<n(>th- 

think;    you  creature  plainly  divine  I '    And  the  i„g  hut  a  long  m.iurnfnl  series  of  ma rehes  across 

homages  to  Gellert  were  unlimitiKl  and  continual,  brooks  at  2  v.  m.  an.l  into  1k)ks  at  Ti  r.  m.    The  hro<,k 

not  ].lensant  all  of  them  to  an  idlish  man  in  weak  and  the  lx)p  are  minutely  deseril)c«l  to  us,  ami  the 

Dcalth.*  I  hour  pi-ecis<;ly  noted;  hut  we  can  neither  realize. 

And  there  are  nuny  t4)uches  e(|nally  good.  For  nor  )iersuade  r>urselves  to  care  uNrnt,  the  contest. 
iojttanee,  there  was  a  cx^rtain  Biisching,  who  dined  Sometimes   Fn'derick   wins,   and   sometitncs   he 

with  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  whom  we  read:  loses;  l»ut  we  know  In^forehand  that  all  the  ])ar- 

<i  T>"    f        !•     1      '.v    rr      -fcc  •    .  1  ti^'"  to  it  ended  as  thev  began,  and  thtrrefore  the 

"Bu«chinK  d.n«l  with  Her  Majesty  soyerid  „,«„„,,  down- do  notaffeet  i.s  murh.     rn.|,ies- 

time—-  catine  nothing,'  he  i«  eareful  to  mention,  ,;'„„„,,,,.  „,.  ,^,^„  j,,  „,,,„;     yrederiek  for  fi^^lItmR 

.Dd  was  enrt-fnl  to  !.h«w  Her  Majesty,  -oxeei-t,  „  ,^i„^,  ^..^^        ^^  astonisl.ins  iK-rtinaeiiv. 

Terr  prndiially,  a  small  hit  of  hrea.l  s.«.ked  in  a  ij„,  ,|,^.  ^.^„^,  y^  ^^.^  are  duller  and  .In-aV- 

glass  of  wine  I* — meaning  therehv,    *Note.    ve  :  :„^  *....,,  1     r  »i       .      ,  „ -r*       ^.    »        ..  1  •► 

*      ^         ^  .^  .        /*-  *',..••.  ler  to  road  ot   than  iirnst  muitar^' events:  audit 

pr«it  great  .mcs,  ,    is  not  f.«-  your  dainties;  ,n  ,„„k,.,  „„.  „„.„„„,  „(  ,he  Seyen  Yea.>-  War  l-ss 

fact.  It  IS  on    of  loynl  iK.l.tcness  nuitnly  I'  the  ,nu-n-,tmK  that,  when  it  is  <,yer.  we  lK,«in  to  read 

gloomily  hnmblc  man.  |  „f  y,^,i^.^,.^  „„,^.  „„j  „f  ,,;,  ^,.i„p,  „,„,  ,,„i„  ,^ 

Here  18  a  whole  portrait  of  a  man  in  two  or  ^"  daily  life,  so  that  wo  th«'n  get  much  ni«.n*  of  th<? 

three*  lines.   Whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Busch-  '"'dn  subject — 1  hat  is,   Frwlerick   hiiO'-t-lf — tlian 

ing  in  the  fle^h  was  like  this,  no  one  eanwiy;  when  we  are  try  in  11  to  keep  nj)  with  tht-  innehes 

but  at  any  rate  this  is  a  fii*st-nite  j)ieture  of  a  \n\s-  "'"^  coiinter-mar<*}ies  of  his  army.     Am-mj;  the 

•ible  BiiKhing-— of  a  man   gloomily   humble — a  sniall  events  of  Fredeiirk's  iatt<!r  days  was  ;h"a]i- 

chanicter  and  a  scene  condensed  into  two  wonls.  ■  1*"'  *^  '''''  justice  in  the  «*a»ie  of  the  iuilli*r  Ain- 

In  a  more  comic  but  eqiurily  vivid  vein  is  the  fol-  "'*^ — "  "»*♦"  who  had  l«»st  the  water  fmni  his  mill, 

lon'ing  account  of  a  remedy  to  which  the  great  '>"t  who,  as  every  sueec^sive  Court,  ev.  n  10  tlie 

Zimmermann,  author  of  iSoHtudv,  henjicallv  sub-  '  ^^'^y  highest,  re|»(Mrc«lly  iield,  lost  it  beiauM-  the 


mitted:  1  man  whr)  took  it    had  a  h';ral   ri-jcht  l<»  take  it. 

•'The  famed  Meckel  received  his  famed  imtient  J''"^''^^"'*^"'^  ^^""'^'^  ^-''*'^'"  ^"  "'^  '^"^'''^  niKuments. 
with  a  noblene^8  worthv  of  the  heroic  ag«^.  Lodg-  "^t"^'  "^'^^  "  i'*^*'  man  who  hv.-dby  his  nnd,  and  a 
ed  him  into  his  own  Iiouhc,  in  softest  Inds and  ap-  i  l!'^"  "^""  ^'"''^  *^*^  I"^*^  "'  '"*'*  ">ill-^v«ir.  r  away. 
pli«ncc»;   syiokc  comfort  to  him,  ho|>e  to  him—    ^^'^'*^^^?'^^'  ''"^  "  '^"'^'  *"  interfere,  an<l  Fnd- 


might'be,  vi»»  effectuallv  and  forever  set  about  its  '  "?"."  ''''''*'  ""^'^f  J*^*  f*"""'  "?^  ^'"'^  ^^'1'='^  "  1"»*"'  »"^n 
bnnneKM  by  the  noble  M'eckel. "  claims  mast  1^  just ;  an«l  hir  not  se:ing  tins  lait  h»r 

:  Imnestly  abiding  by  their  own  views  wt  law,  lie 


igla 

"Stranger  theory  of  society,  completely  be-  doggeries  are  t<M)  strong  and  loud  to  let  smh  noble 
lievedin  by  a  clear,  sharp  and  altogether  human  princiidesol  the  unpedunric  take  root ;  aiil.  gn'ailv 
liettd.  incai«ible  of  falsity,  was  seldom  heanl  of  in  to  their  credit,  the  Berlin  d(»ggori<^s  velped  i.rav(dv 
the  world.    For  King :  open  your  mouth,  let  the  ,  enough.     But  the  cupfcuu  hud  Uis  own  wav,  and 
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*' niiitiniic«l  hi*<s:iliiinrvcasluonnpntof  tlif  wijrg<*<l  fcrtnin  Rmnll  fishes^  which  at  fintt  retienible  Gft- 

^(•iitIciiicii  iiiiil  iiiipri-'iiiiiu'iit  til]  their  full  term  doids,  or  Hlonnioiils,  f^nidiially  piifls  to  tlie  tfpe 

r:iM."     And  in  tliis  w:\y.  >ind  in  this  iikkkI,  he  set  of  Luhroids  niul   Lophioitls;    aud   that  certiia 

111 K Hit   ever^tliinp,  nhvavs  nvsidimus.  im^xorahle,  embryos,  similar  to  the  todiKileii  of  tlie  frog  or 

ihiini:  «'vcrvtliimr  jKwsilili',  mid  doinj;  everything;  tlie  toad,  take  hy  dej^rees  tlie  form  of  Cyiniiio- 

)i(-r'.ii>l>'  ])im><elt'.     "The  strietcst  husK'iiidinnii  is  donts — that  eertain  AfKHles  are  tmnsfoniied  into 

liot  Im-irT  uirh  hi«  farm  ih:Mi  Fricdcrirh  with  his  Ahdoiiiinal  flslies,  while  si)!ne  MalACoptt'iygim 

kin'jdoTii    thnmi^liout :    Avhieh  is  indecnl  a  farm  (sofr-fiiiiied )  iire  changed  into  AcHnthopteiygiiBi 

liiisod  him  hy  the  Heavens,  in  whieli  not  a  ^ate-  (hard-Hnncd  :)  and,  further,  tluita  natural  rliiri 

h:ir  «*an  U'  hmkeu,  nor  a  >tone  (»r  sml  n>ll  into  the  Aeatioii  of  Fi«hes  ean  he  founded  on  the  comt- 

ditrh.  but  it  is  to  his.  the  hiislmndmanV.  damage,  poiuKiK'c  whieh  exists  Ix'tweeu  their  embrranie 

iind  niu«t  he  instantly  Ii>oke«i  aOer."    'Eh  is  was  deveh>pment  and  the  com  plication  of  their  stnie- 

hi<  iHiiion  of  dutv,  and  it  was  iMvause  he  did  his  tare  in  the  adult  state.     M.  A^assiz  late4j  di»- 

diity  after  hi-*  fa>hinn  s«i  eariu»stly  and  thoroiij^hly  eoveivd  that  the  metamoqthos(?s  of  sM^uie  racrobni 

thai  Mr.  (^arlyle  has  set  Idm  njjon  a  literary  ikhU  of  the  family  of  the  Scomljcroids  arc  still 


ts:al.  ;rrle\ed  a  Utile  tliat  he  was  not  a  greater  unexju'cted.     All  iethyolotfists  know  the  generic 

an-l  «(«niplit«'r  hero,  Imt  fiiiilin^  such  eoml'ortand  ehameters  of    the  Dor\*  (Zt:it^ /after,)  and  thepe- 

a^iviinmce  a<  are  expre>sc«I  in  the  following  strik-  euliarties   whieh  att;u'h  it  to  the  family  of  tiM 

iuK  wiinls  at  the  end  of  the  l»uok  :  Si'oniheroids.  Another  fish,  less  known,  bull 


,   ,,        ...  ,.       ir.    1     1  •         1.  eurions,  which  lives  also  in  the  MeditcrraneOL 

-  Hewell  k.lew  himself  to  U;  dyni^' ;   hjit  some  ,,,^.  ,t  n,yr.y,e/.'r«, /,o//«V,y,«mi*,  has  Iwn  gcneSf 

t  ,H.k.  exi.rted  that  the  end  nnvrht  It- a  little  tar-  ,.,^,^^.,i  ;^.^^\^  ^j,^.  s^^j,,-;  f,,,„j,     ^^     ,^J^.j  ^^ 

theri.ir.    Ihen'HaKrandsunphciyofstouMsmm  ^i,,   ,,,,„„.„,,,  a  suh-fainilv.    *Svstciiiic  nnlhon 

Imn:  con.inu'a^il  l.vnatuie.  ,m- l.y  hu.^j  .jcoW-n^^  ,,^^^.^,  ^rnendlv  cn^dered  the  A.^mfteroiJt  andl 

t.i.r:    tnu-lx    ui.n.n>cioiis   of    us..lt.   and    hndin<  ^^.^^,,,^,^   „,  ^.;,.^.  jiff,,r,.„t  fislies,  the  fii>t  beim 

i.nth,.,^  ot   jHrn har  in  tins  new  trial  laid  on  it.  AeanthopterA«ian>.  and  the  second  a  Malara? 

l-ron.of  old.  LitehasluHMi  ininitelyeoniompt,.  ,,.,,^.i,,„;     j^,„  ,,„.  Ar,,^ro,»fU'us  fiemiuy»umi\ 

Me  to  h.iii.     In  death.  I  tliink,  he  has  neith.T  ^^jj^j    ,  ^.,,,.  „,,„  .^  voiiiiK  ^Tiii*  /o/w.     Agai« 

t.ar  nor  hope.     AtheiMii    triilv.  he  ne^r  i-ould  ^^^.^   ,,,.   ,.^    .^.j,   ^ithvoIoKists  U>   dccUre  d» 

al.,de:   lo  luni,  as  to  all  ut  ns,  it  was  llatly  incon-  ,   ;i„i.,„  em.neoiis.  luit/in  ix-,.lv.  ho  imitw  ihem 

reival.le  that  imel  lert.  mot  demotion    cj.nld  have  ^j,,    j^.   j„  ^..^nj^uv  s],eciniens  of  Arp%-roi»c!ec« 

he..n  pm  into  f,nuhy  an  Kiinty  that  had.  none  of  ,^.jj,',  '^  ^^^^[,       ^\^  ^^  decimetres  in  length. 

Its  own.      Hut    there,   pn*ttv  iniK'li,   Ins    I  heisni  .        o  »  -• 

M.  ni^  to  have  .top,K.d      Instinetively    t«H.,  he  Ik.-         ,,.7      ^/,,    jnW  «/o»^^.-^\^lat,   then,  »  the 

l,ev..d.  no  man  nioiv  lirmlv  that  I  ,«ht  alone  has  ^,^^„^,  ^,,.  ,,,^.  ,^.j„,i^,     .p,,^.  ^j       ,^.  ;„^^.^.^  j^^^^j^ 

«I:nnat.l>  nny  stren>:th  m  this  world  :  ultimately,  ^,„,      j,.  ^.^,„  „  ,,j  ,,  ^^^  ,„  ^»  ^„j  ^„. 

ve'«: — but  for  nini   and   Ins  inK>r  i»n«'i  inten'sts.  1      .  *  i-  1   1        i*  k     •  •_ 

•  ,  ,  •  .^     11        II-       w  •     iJ-  •  wanls  .stop  up  everv  chink  hv  which  air  can  saifl 

(ili.it     iriiitil    ^L-ilii   it   '  liolw*    fill*      liiiii^ftlt     in      I  li«<i*i<>  '.'.•  •.  ■^_ 


....  11  n-      I         ,.,-....,  ...  ...^   .op.  tiie  lamp  win  go  %/»•.  «. 

tin.  a_N...  ;.s  w,;  haw  oluu  n..ti.-o.l,  is  iii  the  mam  „„„,..„  ,,,„  ,,;,  „„j  jf  ,.i„„.^  „,^.  g„|^,,^  ^  ^ 

"""'"""'■   V  "","•.,  ■      f  ,,     ...     .        ,      ,     ,  <••>«  "tV  I'Ohnv  '>r  its  esiiiiw  :ibo\i>.l  is  i-hci-ked,  the 

V  ■  V  ,     "■.1       'I' '         ■      J  '  \~    '   "".  '"  "'""'■  ^•="' ""«  P'  -'"  >«'"""»■'•    Thisex,.lmiatk», 

. ..  h>s  .I.uv  w,th..,„  ,„.  .,r  nwanl      )  .-...  .va.U-r :  ,,.„,..,^.    j,^.^  ;;,„  ,^,„  ,„ i^.      ,,,^.j ,^»f      "^Jj 

— auil  wuat  is  Wf'll  w«»rth  v«)ur  attentuui.  vun  will  _  ,1     i*  •  •*•  .1  .       ^    .    . 

1  r.i:     1.    .    .•    1    ■    .1  1     .•       •,,       1  rea>on  the  h:v  ^ro.'S  out  it  the  supplv  of  oirii  at 

havi' ilitheulrv  t«)  tinl.  ill  thi'annaUi.t  arjv  (  ree«l.  .a*:     .i.  ..k>^ 1.    A.    1  -s-. 

...  ,       .      ,  V  ■  I  •  ■        ,  .*  oti  is,  that  the  tiame.  so  to  siieak,  feeds  on  air; 

a  Kni^  or  a  man  whti  -»|iio,i    nuiiv  t.nthtu    to  Ins  ...1 -i     »i  ,  ...  .1       ^«  1     ■  *I 

,  1  .11  .1    1    . 1  I  ...  while  the  sun  can  not  Ik*  said,   in  nnv  son.*e,  to 

dutv:  an«l.  til  tlie  hi"!  !i. Mir.  alon,*  eoni-ern-' 1  Inm-  11  i     «         •!  .        _i  •      1  u'       ^      j.^ 

,..,,.       .    .      ,p  1.-    •  i    ■  I    1  Ih- dependent  on  the   earths  atniosphere  for  me 

s<-l    wiihth)iu:;tliat.      loiHior  rreiilejh'h  that  was  .-     1  ,•'     •  •    .._       ■«»-    i  ...      i.     ,    .1     mi     «    .t... 

„  .,      ,      .       I    .n  .1      i»      1    .  II         1  ta-'l  ttir  hi>  nn*.     \>  c  have  chosen  the  illiistratica 

al  the   L  iw  an.l  all  tin*  rri»|iie:-.:    an.l   1  iimh- 1       .•  .1     .i  1  .   .        .1  .  »•    .  n  1      

1  I  ■       •.•  I  1  <'t  the  tl.ime  Itecause  the  tacts  are  so  wellknowtt. 

r«'C"llliii'.'U  I  ViMi  to  S'ini;i>s   liiiii.  it    v. '11.  !iv  ir.iiHl  i.'   •     .       1     .•       1  •      ..1  •in        j-  

;     ,    ,  J   ,.  .  I'  ,  .    .-.1.  ;       1  r"   i\  !'•  Mislead  ot  a  lamp   in  the  middle  of  a  roon, 

l.uk.  itav    a  l»  f.er  C  opvni  tliu^' ine^tini.iMe  D.K.'-  ...     .    .^   .     i  .  .  1  r*         u    \I7 

*•  we  wrre  to  luin^  up  a  lar^je  imiSji  of  iron,  heatMi 

""'^  '*''  ■  we  should  tindcnrn-ntsof  air  set  in  from  allside^ 

--     —  rise  up  above  it.  and  spn'ad  out  when  tlier  reacted 

the   eeilin;;.  d-'>cendiin;  apiin  alon^  the  walk 

si^'«ii.^^(^I.^  The  oxisi.'nee   t»f  then!  cunvuts  may  be  eady 

provoil  bv  »prinkiin^  a  haiidt'ul  of  fine  chaff  aboit 

/»o.-..<.-r.»^    .l-M.^/c   hi-   laid    befi»n»   the   Paris  in  the  room.     What  is  the  r(?x<<.m  of  the  cim- 

A'  ul.  ;n\  a  ninaik.ibl.-  p-.p-r  u]H.n  the   *•  M.-ta-  lati.ai  thus  produced?     The  iron,  mdcss  it  beex- 

lu  >n.b.-  -..t  Fi-h.s."  wlii -hhe  state- are.  atrord-  tr.-mely  hot.  as  it  is  when  mehed  by  Mr.  Bmm- 

iMi:  '-•  lii-  nliM-n.itiiiiis.  a-  iin]Nirtant  a-  tluis*^  of  nier's  pnvo.s.  does  not  rdpiire  the  air  in  orderio 

U.piii  s  ,  Amj.hibi.i.*     At  tin-  presi-nt  time,  when  keip  u]»  it-*  luMt;  aikL  in  fact,  the  euiistant  supply 

pix.il-. ilnir*   i-  >o  mmh  -tudirtl,    it   apiwars  re-  i»f  fresh  air  cotds  it.  as  the  metal  (^ves  away  iti 

ii..irk;ii>b-  ihai   xc.li  nivta rpho-i-s  -lioidd   nui  ,m-n   heat  ti»  the  air  a>  I'.i-i  :us  the  partidei  of 

h.wr  Ik'U  -ii.n.r  .•bM"%.d.  but  Ai^a-.-i/.  aieonut^  the  latter  come  in  cont.ict  with  il.      "Why,  tbeai 

t'.»r  ii  l»y  the  tart,  th  u  thi-  nietani.irjili.i-.s  o-ii -r-  do   the   currents   ri.se?     Becaiuv   the  air,  whea 

'.i\U   riniiK-.i  i-    iijiu.diitely   atu-r   hiti  hiii<.    ai  h<Mtitl.  ex]t:iiids  or  »:er- li^diter,  and  riso8.  learinf 

wliM-M  i«'n<«.l  jIk-  rislu-.  die  nipi.lly  wlu-n  kept  in  an  enipty  s|miv  or  vai-uum  where  it  was  lie^iiinb 

<-.ij.ri\i:,i.     IL-  .-siys  he  is  iTL]uivd  to  >h.ov  ih.u  Tjun    the   surruuiiding  cold  air,    being  clastic^ 
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fiirces  itself  into  the  o\)cn  space,  and  gi»t.*»  hoated        '*  This  important  work,  more  complete  than 
iu  its  tnni.     From  this  wc  can  mh.'  tiiut  there  will    any  of  the  kind  puMished,  is  the  must  ma^iiiti- 
be  a  e<fn«tant  tendency  in  the  air  to  How  towanis    cent,  useful,  and  interesting  souvenir  of  thtf  In- 
thait  fjoint  on  the  curtiiV  surfm^  where  the  tern-    ternational  Exhibition  of  l^'(i2 — rendering;  with 
peratiirc   is  highest — or,  all  other   things   Iteing    exact  fidelity,  both  in  form  and  color,  the  rJie/s- 
oqual,  to  that  ]K»int  wheit!  the  sun  may  he  at  that    d'mtvm  of  the  world's  progress  in  Art  and  Ju- 
moment  in  the  zenith.    Accordingly,  iV  the  earth's    dnstry.     Its  value  is  enlianced  by  the  thorough 
surface  were  either  entirtOy  dry  land,  or  entirely    independence  with  which  the  selection  of  ex- 
water,  and  the  sun  were  continually  in  tlie  jilac'e    amples  was  made— the  only  influence  bronglit 
of  the  equator,   we  should   ex|)ec't  to  tind   the  '  to  bear  on  that  selection  being  the  merit  of  iho 
direction  of  the  great  wind  currents  permanent    subjects  themselves.— which,  as  a  srrie-",  turni, 
and  unchanged  throughout  the  year.     The  true    both  in  style  and  size,  an  attractive  and  elegant 
FtHte  of  the  c:ise  is,  however,  that 'these  conditions    work,  and  also  as  permanent  models  ior  uii  i:i- 
■re   verv   far   from   being  fultilled.     Ever>'  one    terested  or  occupied  in  the  various  arts  and 
knows,  that  the  sun  is  not  always  immediately    manufactures  repre?ented.*' 
over  the  e«iuator,  but  that  he  is  at  the  tropic  of  |      There  Ls  no  class  of  Art  or  Art-manufuctni-e 
Can<-cr  in  June,  and  at  the  trojnc  of  Capricorn  in    that  is  not  represented  ;  we  turn  over  puge  afier 
December,  (Missing  the  equator  twice  every  rear    page  to  refresh  our  remembrances  ot  the  won- 
at  the  i>quinoxes.     Here,  thru,  we  have  one  cause    derful  assemblage  of  Art-treasures-  -such  u  col- 
whieh  disturbs  the  regidar  flow  of  the  wind-cur-    lec^on  as  even  the  youngrst  among  us  are  not 
mit«.     The  effect  of  this  is  materially  inca^ased    likely  to  see  again  in  Knghiud.    They  wore  in- 
hy  the  extremelv  arbitrary  way  in  whi<?h  the  dr\'    deed  the  treasures  of  the  world,  for  there  was 
land   lias  been  dihtributi*d  over  the  globe.     The  i  no  country  that  held  back  from  a  coute>t  in 
Northern  hemisphere  contains  the  whole  of  Europe,     which  victory  was  almost  sure  to  the  ^wift  an  I 
Asiii,    and  North  America,  the   greater  part  of    the  strong  ;  and  now  that  we  have  obliterated 
Afri4-a,  and  a  portion  of  South  America;  while    from  our  note-book  humiliating  memoranda  of 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere  wc  only  find  the  re-    fatal  mistakes  committed,  generally  from  inca- 
maining  i^irtions  of   the  two 'last  named   conti-    pacity.  but  sometimes  wiltully,  we  may  contem- 
nents,    with  Australia  and   some   of    the  large    plate  with  exceeding  satisfaction  the  memory  of 
islauil«  iu  its  vicinity.     Aecoalinglv,  during  our    a  glorious   assemblage   of    Art-wonders,   that 
summer  there  is  a  n'luch  gn^ater  area  of  dry  land    made  the  year  Im2  memorable  in  Art  history. 
exiH>w<l  to  the  neariv  vertical  ravs   of  the  sun  '      Here  are  the  rare  jewels,  set  with  true  Art- 
than   is  the   case  during  the   winter.— Cor/iAiV/    power,  by  the  most  famous  jewelers  of  England. 
Mot^azint,  ^taiy,  (Germany,  and  France  :  plate,  the  value  of 

■  which  is  a  thousandfold  beyond  the  cost  of  the 

I  precious  metals  of  which  they  are  compo.-ed  ; 

ART.  furniture  of  surpassing  bc^auty,  from  a  hundred 

.  >.  T  J       .  f   J         «  T^      '  renowned  estjib.ishmeuts ;  porcelain,  renderrd 

Jf«M/«7>K0M  of  Industrial  ^r^— Me38rs.  Day    y^„  .^^  ^^f  great^T  worth  than  gold  :  in  a  word, 

have  at  length  is-sued  their  great  work— a  rep-    ^^^^ry  class  of  Art  manufacture  is  here,  very 

resentation,  in  colored  lithography,  of  the  prin-    few  objects  being  omitted  which  the  memory 

cipal  Art-treasures  contained  in   the   Interna-    recalls  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  ;  each  and 

tional  Exhibition,  1 802,  and  designed  as  a  so-  \  ^n  guppiying  lessons  to  Art-manufactuivrs  for 

quel  to  that  they  published  soon  after  the  (ireat    centuries  to  come. 

Exhibition,  1«51.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  ^^e  can  not  devote  to  this  valuable  work  the 
and  is  a  right  regal  offering,  for  it  contains  three  ^paco  to  which,  in  review,  it  is  entitled.  It 
hundred  prints,  in  most  instances  facsimiles  of  must  suffice  to  say,  there  is  no  class  of  Art- 
the  objects  pictured,  and  18,  therelore,  a  worthy  manutacture  unrepresented,  and  that  conse- 
monament  to  the  Exhibition,  of  which  it  will  be  q„ently  there  is  no  manufacturer  who  miv  not 
a  record  long  after  that  event  h  forgotten.  !  Bt„dy  with  advantage  the  works  of  his  rivals 
Even  now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together  aide  by  side  with  his  own.  Mr.  J.  H.  Waring, 
ahundrcdof  the  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  beau-  |  to  whom  was  confided  the  duty  of -'seleciiug.'- 
tiftil  works  collected  at  South  Kensington  ;  they  '  ^nd  whose  writU^n  descriptions  accompany  each 
•re  widely  scattered  ;  few  of  them  were  return-  print,  merits  the  praise  he  has  received  tor  the 
ed  to  their  producers ;  their  homes  are  in  the  ,  entirely  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has 
manaious  of  the  wealthy  in  Great  Britain,  where,  !  accomplished  his  arduous  ami  onerousta.sk. 
although  they  contmue  to  give  enjoyment,  thev  ;  Messrs,  bay  have  sacredly  fulfilled  (he  pledge 
have  ceased  to  be  instructors.  In  these  vol- ;  they  gave  to  the  thousand  subscribers  bv  whose 
limes,  however,  their  teachings  are  perpetuated,  support  the  costly  work  was  undertaken,  and 
Th<-Te  is  no  manufacturer  of  the  kingdom,  nei-    hag  been  carried  " 


tber  is  there  any  artisan,  who  may  not  here  ac- 
quire valuable  lessons,  that  will  add  to  bis  honor 


to  comjdetion. — Art  Journal. 
Macliscs  "  Death  of  I^elson.^' — This  great  pic- 
ture is  now  finished,  apd  will  shortly  be  open 


and  to  his  prosperity  ;  on  this  ground,  chiefly,  =  to  public  inspection.  The  work  Ls  sjioken  of  as 
the  work  is  to  be  commended  and  recommend-  completed,  but  all  available  time  will  yet  be 
ed.  It  ought  to  be  a  cherished  guest  in  every  i  employed  in  re-touching  parts  which  may  seem 
Art-workshop  ;  probably  it  is  so  ;  for,  we  be- 1  to  require  strengthening  :  and  although,  by  the 
Mere,  the  li«t  of  subscribers  contained  the  ordinary  observer,  the  details  of  this  revision 
name  of  nearly  every  British  producer  of  Art-    ^ould  be  inappreciable,  yet  the  efl'ect  will  be 


works,  and  no  doubt  the  work  was  obtained  less 


dorse  the  statement  Messrs.  Day  have  put  forth 


felt  as  a  whole.    This  magnificent  painting  hav- 


luxury  than  a  necessity.    We  gla<Jly  en-    i„g  been  already  more  than  once  minutely  de- 


scribed in  these  columns,  it  is  not  now  nece-.i>a- 


regardi.tg  this  most  remarkable  acliievemeut :    |  ry  to  repeat  the  story  of  its  composition,  and 


1*2>                                                VARIETIES.  [Johr, 

I'z  .■  ■  !  :h  -  \\'  r*  "f  'h-  xrz'hi.    !:  bv*  >«'.-.'n  :?.  K-  n.     IT-**?  r^^^--^   .\n«  nrpear  n1in*'«t  to  have 

.-. -"..Li   '. -i    .  ..   3-r.  Vaclt-c  *  •  tvi.  ^  *.  -ii  '.hr  '.«v:    x'  .  •:.-•!  » v  !;->f...rla:»^.  wh«'  have  imvili- 

A.-:  —    -...i.ir-. :  !!'■  i:i^b-ii   ■:!  i-  .:  .r*.- :r  in  ^-:r    I -.:.       -""  *::■:  p.^ro:::vi-lr  fri»ra  the  earficfll 

'A_:  !.  .■.  ^i?.  ::.':iv  •  •■  !:.:  :-.■.  b»  v  .  'a   rkvl  ■  »i*.  kr-  v.:.    r  :■.«!  f.  i  'ir  -'^n  dnie.  br.rh  init-?'  ri<«aiid 

1:"  L   "■■•■  '.-.■.  Lr  i.i  ]  !•-•:-.  i-i-ir:  :  ■■•  ••:t;'1  :f  r  ox-  jr>.T»>»  :::  •iirl'-fyn:  r.iiri.!i*.  and  m  iw  rniiTcrHl 

;  .l./.i  -  li'"  :  .'.  •■^"  •.vi.r'.':.    h..rA  ■:■.-.■  i  -L-r  res-  '.Itt.     n  •:>  :•:?*.•.  .  r.  rhc  "cher  han>u  ha*  met  wiik 

.  .;: . :.  :.  . :..  i  .  i.'.  -1: <-•  ".s  >. ^ ij-i  *•■:  "Lr  ia'er-  er/i:*/  r.-Ji.'  '..  «rX»-»-! : ds  «.viin«ric-^  iu «^>ine  wajcr 

». ->  J.JL .  :v  .:l«*    .:"  '.'i:-  r-.     I:   i-  !•■  1  •?  "rm-pt^I  •  rL^rr  -a::  .  :^-  i-Thrr  Art*,  it  in  th«r  mere  cmrlin 

*.. .:     :. .     ?;.... i^-r     iollci.y   ar.i    n.- 'Ir?*-v   .;•:  *k.  r.K>    -liraiTi -I  :r.  .t.-iJrmi'an'ec'nrw.    It  hM^ 

-  . ...    :.  .=. .:  vr.\.  :■-.•  ■:   ■l-.-r-:-  --d  .i'.:.-  .jh  i-  rr-  in  m  :.  - :"  -.'j.  t  '•  -.t  t'.'*-  aiir^drer?  "..r  iLla.«tnUiti^*' 

J  .r  .-  :L-.-  L --.■■-•:  ?  jL:..*  ;Lo  A«.  d-.::iy  iiere^rn  *i..  s.  _v^  Mr.  IV-rkir.*  nr.r.«i  »jr-dkinir  of  the  S^nl^ 

:  .-.•  r .:  -Li    :'  t  '....->  "^^Iri.h  •.-.yi-.j  ..rL  il:  o  -ri-  t::rf '  :'  l:^.y.  .ir.i  :'.  i-  ir^i-il'.y  trxK*  of  tb«Sc«l^ 

?  1  r^"..  ..-   il:::;  'J.  ir.yr^r ";-::•. f --'!.■  v'  t. f  i-x-  i-:-*:  ,.:  ■  v.i..- •.- rintri'-*.     r:.v  r*jij-.»n  f»T  this  M 

.  :j". i  -1    *.   :•••   '.:    'i-.'.'.c'  •:!-si   :    :i.:ci -n*..  ».;•> — r-.!' •.*!—:  r».-:-:rvn.>?  to  I:.il%' — "does  not  Be 

i  .  .-  '...■  ._?;  r.  ■■•  ;. y.i  ?  w^  ■.-.•  l- :  rMi..-!n-  >..  r.v:  r.  t.  :  •.*  jrr.i:cr<. l.in.<«.{  u^IIrmg^J»ODlar- 
l.• :  -.1  :  }•*  N.j.  ■-•?  Jia  ».  ."..■.i  ir-i  a  f'.'t  ■..;  t:>  .ir.  :*:.:.-■>..- Ar.  .win  iho  exi»triKv  of  n 
:;...-  ■.„.-..  ::.y  -l-x  .^...tio:-..  •:.-:-:•.■>.•  ..:  ?  .oh  a  ;.:;ti  ■-.-  .r.-j.-ir''..  '-y  whi  h  all  ni..>iern  Scalpcwe 
!     ■     •     ■       I   -  :     --.i- La":  y     :ts  a  vMct:  >  j  .' i-r.^! -■  ■  ...:jt-|.  diii  ..!"  wLUh  it  tdli*  ikon; 


m  •■  •"?..;.  r  :-t  :-■;«.:>■.  *_•*''"  -';  "-■»-/  :'ri..:.-:i- It  v.-*-.  >  -ui^-il  more  act.-> 'rdind:  to  i>i 
.L..-  .-.i_:  :'■  ?■.:--.  r.*  iiyly  i-.i-ie- .:i.*..:  'i  -...r:?.  Ar  :rrr  .-.iii  lu-.Tr  p-.«!4tivv  rva^^tn  why 
;  -  «:-.i:  :.-7;.'..  '.v^l-.-^  T'.-.:  :»t  it  •if-ir^..-.-.'  :w.i:    l:^;.;*  "s  r:  -. :  rv- i*  *«■  ii:a-.h  io.-kEK«wii.  and  con- 


.V..:   .V  .  .-  :•....   :r: :-.  li-.-.-t:  :z  ;  a::.:i:  i:  j-.r.    ..  :.  .  f  I:aI-a:-.  .v  .".rrone  a:  »oath  Kca- 

loloin 

Lok5  tke 
T  ^:   ..-  ;  :i  .-.j*.  r ■>.■_:  „   l^*. ::  n  o:"  >.-a^:7>  «t  the 


.V..:   .y  .  .-  :•....   :r: :-.  li-.-.-t:  :z  ;a::.:i:k:  j-.r.  ..  .  . .-  j-^::^..  .v  .".r-mne  a:  soutJ 

..   :'.-.'.     ^.■--   «....«..   rj^ o.T.     .L  i;:  j^, :  ■■:i..iN.-i -.::.>*«.:  ..e  ^.-r  a  ?in»  lent  r 

.   ..  .  .     —    ^.  -     .ji ..-        »-.   I.-.  ..  ,  ...  .  .  ^.   -  ...  t..  ^-  ...  .  -;ij^»;  Ar.^wnere  « 

^^:::       .:-     -     -Ei.  .ri.^Lr:.~:  .:-:  J   >  I:,  v.  i; .:  M.  l^.k.-*  chtiivIV  ..vrrii* 


..u .  b>-  .  .1  riiii'.""—  xsi:'  .«    "?  ;  .11! 


1 . .    ....      k._^  •<.       •     .  .    • .  .    v.**^    ...•    .  ^  ~ .. 


•»■..-           J  1 ..    ..  : .      k— ^•«.       •     V.'*"    — •>■       _....      ,' ..-  ■•■                 •—.          -■      .       .-v.'^v*  k>>w>1l>    .M^ 

,      .                                                      .  L  .     '....  ;  .(..  .       :      ...i-.-,      — rr .     i.-.'     k-nHOII^IT    Of 

=■  —--•-■-    -•    *-     -•.^--      -   -    -•*-  ^:..-;  ,.  ....   -.:   .:  -.   .:..,*    i-i    .::.or  »vrks  of 

L'    :  •- .-    .-.i:»    f>.. If.-- ..r-.  !.-•:  r..- .•..-?•.:■  ?.:-  ..      . »-  .-    .:,.   ^i„/7ki 


.     .  .      „.   .  .  -  .  '••..■'..•■:,.-:..  ....V.  ai.iu  A.>j  :■■  '.^f^.-rTi.'  the  few 

:■.,....  .: - .-.,  i       ..-'•■•■      .-'-:  .~:  ''.^-  rs.' ..: -Tiiv-n.r'Cn  *.-!  the  timml 

.     .      .*__-.       .     .     ^  ...      :  .  A  -^.  ■  -.-.       :  :..f  ir..  ^.-.^  ..*£  ^.a.-  t-.::viiai  ludtf- 

.    .   .    .    ..,.:-     .  .     *  „    ■',,  ^  .  -   ^  .    *   .  :.:       -   :     >     -t.n.  :?  ii  ..^i,x  9t.-.\:^.     It  hii 

.    ^     .._....   ^    "  ....^.      y-     .'»..-■...    -   i  '■>-  ■  •-'•r^  Is  s:u;iii  en.v>.rJ^J\-^lvllt  fiar 

:  ^       ',  /    "  ^  -'^*" -^  V".i- '"J*-  -V'-    -- •>  ■*    ■   •     •"■       '---■'    Le:  us  h-f^  Mr.  Perkiw"! 

'-  t."  "  .'  "  '  .    ".".  ~  *  '1    .*.■,.".*:.■*  **    .'■  J-   .V  ••   ■."::..>  v.    .       ::^n..:r  i  rf.v  em  in  t  .>  matzer. 

^^  -    -  -.  ii  -\  j-nv  i  -i-ji:.:-:    :  »:..::^  *'^  -      •  *    ^     >    ry  .-:  :-c  ••?vau.x>oi  lof- 

....  ._    .       .■         ;    ..-.:,.:  .r     ^         ■     ...-._  I  •  «\     >.»  -V*.         l.'.r    -?>•    *.?    aJM^^IWvl    tO 

-  .    .        .      1  .    -        s   .5 '-v  -1--  -  ■    '-*••-.      -'■     "■   ■  -  *-  *     .  ■  >.  >    V.  .a  ilk«l'*  snd  tail 

-  ".  .      .-  •  :*   i    1-     -      -■  •  ■•..'■  -,»"-.■•••  .1.  "     ^  ^-•■'  "'••  ■■      :■..».  "  "^'   *.:■■•*  »r.  st  i^vskxic 
..;•'. z^  -  A-*  ^'.  ."*."..  -  '  *■•'-'-   -■--■•      .  .  -  .i  -.  :c?>.-r*:i:  c  iixuataeo 

-.•   ,  :.  .  ir:.  -»..•    .::  .■r-.'a  ■S.-iu  the  I'cre  Kiadt> 

r  ■-■   '  >"--  ■  '«    '     'I.'--*.  U'*-;-*  :"  :'  "■•«.'*.  :    .«  .:  :....:  ;.-.«■.  ..-..1.    -^  m.c.  "  ain^'su  .at  «m\,«ick 

V.   -.   I    .'--:..:.  -.-  :- r.   u:-.j.7-'.;   !»:•.»-- :*.^>  a:.-  ...;--.    r-':.  r  :     -    i:    ::-:h    ifi   <. r«iiac:er.'* 

I      ■  .:"      «.     r«-  '.■  ■  ^T.ii*  I.'.  l*iit.s-M^  I  V   .V  1       -::.    •.  x  -       •*    :"  M  ^''-ivl  Aa^vL*  oBd  tail 

1-        "  •  -  ".    I-'-J-  -1  \  C    .  I.  :  .:  "       I:  ' --?  *•       -i"^:   :'•.     '  w.     ■    I'v-^    3  S'sl.-inTC   Buikr 

■  •  :_—  i  :     ".-  i*  !»  :■.  :r  l^-  -.'•.;■.■.'  :  :.  .:  «    ^  '       I     .■.-.      ^-   ■'   ■■  >vj"  i  ^^Kijitcnily  tonk 

:    .  ■.  *».  •  :'   L"  J  .-      ~  -:  :*   ■  :•  ■     A".    '.    «  \.'    .  .      1'^."  .    *  •  .    ..-.  si.r i  Gr^tn  H 'm^ma. 

I  :.-.■._  •:.!-.-.■■  >       !-.»..■..-        *:-,-,  *   :  •:  ^-a  :.-  i.*5  •  rixl  of 

I.    -^.  .  .   ._    :-i;  -  -  -  .  .-   .... :".\  —  .  ....   *. .v.    ..3    r«  z::  vih.ih  dikic  the  aR^ 
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MB  practised  in  Tuscany,  posseifses  no  longer  any  I'hc  name  of  Berridgc  is  funiilinr  to  nil  who 

iuterMt.  kniiw  ih'.*  liistorj'  of  tlic  rt-vival  of  cvan^^olioul  iv- 

A  namitive  which,  Hke  this,  emhmces  so  wide  V\\:u*i\  in  En^dsiud,   from  the  d:iys  of  We^l'v  and 

Rnd  vjiried  a  range  of  KuhJcet-niattiT,  and  that  in-  WJiitficld  to  ihc  closo  of  the  last  coninrv.     Tlic 

clndeTi  in  it  a  nMX)rd  of  the  IhIkii-h  of  a  very  lar^c  leadin^i;  events  of  his   j)ersi>nal   his-toiy   may  Ihj 

nomtxT  of  artidttf,  many  of  whom  are  eompani-  gailiend  from  the  chiinu'teristic  epitaph  wrirtoii, 

ti\'e]y  unknown  out  of  their  own  land,  can  not  hut  with   the  exception  of  the  hist  date,  hy  hiui*..'lf : 

be  a  niosi^t  welcome  addition  to  the   Ait-litem-  "ilex*  lie  the  earthly  reiuains  of  Jolm  Henidge, 

tare  of  oar  country,  ettix^ciaily  when  we  are  ahle  late  Vicar  <»f  Everton,   and  an  itinerant  KTvant 

to  rcco)^iize  and  estimate  the  care  and  indnstry  of  Jon-i  Cliri>t;   wlio  IovlkI  his  Master  and  his 

evidently  iMMtowed  in  collecting  the  materials  and  work;  and,  after  rnuninj;  his   errands  for  m  my 

prepuring  them  for  the  press ;  and,  in  addition  to  years,     was  called   up  to    wait  on   him   aliove. 

tiiis,  feel  that  the  critical  examination  of  the  work>  Header,  Jirt  tluni  bom  again  ?     No  s;dvation  with- 

referred  to,   though  generally  concise,  has  U^en  out  a  n.w  hirth.     I  was  l»oni  in  sin  r«.luu.i;y, 

giiide<l  bv  discriminating  judgment  and  a  knowl-  171(1:  rfuiained  i;:norant  of  my  fallen  -i  iir  till 

edge  of  tlie  art  s^ioken  of,  17:^0;  iivol  laomlly  on  faith  and  wi)rk>  for  .^  ilva- 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  artists  of  transcen-  tion  lill  17."il ;  was  admiiteil  to  Evcrton   Virura^'o 

dent  genius  exercise  oftentimes  an   unfavoral>le  K.V):  Hod  to  Jl•^ns  for  sift-ty  n.liJ;  fell  a^'linp  in 

iufluenee  upon  their  successors,  who,  attempting  C'iin.--t  Jesus,  Jauuiry  22,  1703." 

to  imitate  then^  and  iKBsessing  hut  little  of  their  y^/,^  ruhnrah/e.  Crirhton.-ln  the  minaies  of  rh- 

jiiprenic  ahditv,  fail  utterly  m  their  endeavors.  Council  of  Ten  for  the  IDth  of  A.iK'n>t,    l.V>H.  it 

buch    m  Mr.  Perkins's  opinion,  were  the  imita-  •.  ^^.,   ,.„^j|^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^.^^^^^^  Scotchman  ha.  ar- 

torsot  Michael  Angeo.     -  \V  e  are  not  prq  jireil,  ^^,^,,  j,,  ^n.^citv,  hv  name,  Gia<omo  (!rituni(^  of 

he  writer,  *'to  say  what  would  have  UH>n  the  tate  ^...j.^.  „,.,,ip  u^'.^^^,,:   j.,„„  ^i^^^  one  h.ars  ahont 

of  Sculpture  had  he  never  hved,  for  we  have  al-  hi,-.,„,,ii,v;  and-from  what  has  lKj.n  elearlvM.en 

n»dy  pomted  out  signs  of  decay  m  artists  who  |,,.  divti-sVn>ofs  and  trials  made  wiiii  voj  v  iJarned 

were  old  men  when  he  was  Iwni,  such  as  Polla-  ,,;„i  .Hemific-  men,   and  especudlv   hv'a    Luin 

jnoK  whose  vicious  style  was  unredeemeil  hy  any  ^.^^j,,,,  ,,.,^1,.,,  i,^.  adivcR'd  cxtemiKHtJ  '.hi^  inorn- 

Bubhme  element,  and  m  those  who  enjoyed  great  j^j,  i,^  our  College-of  nio»t    rare   and    sin-ular 

reputation  contcmi«raiieously  with  himstdf,  such  ahiliiv:  in  >uch  wise  that,  not  Rdng  above  twciiiv 

a»  Andrwi  Sansa^nno.  ol  whose  evil  niHnence  the  yeai^of  a^^o,  or  but  little  more,  he  iu^toniuis  and 

bas-rvlicfs  upon  the  «anta  Casa  at  Lorctto  may  's„rpn.cs  eveiTlnxlv— a  thing  which,  a>  it  is  u\u>- 

Fiiffice  as  an  example;  hut  as  Michael  Angelo  was  ^r.-ihcr  extraordinarv  and    U»vond   what    nature 

fiir  stronger  than  these  men,  his  power  for  got.d  „suallv  pi<.)dnces,   so  ought  it' extraortlinarilv  to 

or  for  evil   uiKin  hiu   times  was   jiroiwrtionahly  imhice  thi>  Council  to  make  some  couneon>  . I'em- 

greatcr,  and  as  his  pecuhanties  wxjre   esjK'cially  c.nstraiion    towaixls    s.)    marvelous  a   pei-s,.img.-, 

maiked  and  mutable,  while  his  sublimity  was  un-  more  es|K-ciallv  as,  from  accidents  ami  fo.d  lor- 

atiainal.lc  hy  men  oj  interior  stamp,  he  alxjve  all  tune  which   liave   l>etallen   him,   he   is  in    vcrv 

others  did  harm  in  his  day  and  generation. "  st lightened  circumstamrcs.     Whea«fore  it  will  ixj 

The  iM?nod  at  which  Mr.  Perkins's  history  ends,  ,,„t  t„  ji,..  \,,^\\^,^^  tiiai  of  the  mimies  of  tlie  chest 

commences  almost  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  ^^^^  ,iiij,  (^„^lcil  tlier*  Ikj  given  to  the  s;nd  Cricii- 

Sculpturts  not  only  m  Tuscany,  but  also  thnmgh-  ton,  a  Scottish  genfleman,   one  Imndre.l  p.lden 

out  the  whole  ot  mly.     Sim])licity  ol  doign  and    oniwu-*.      Aves    22*    noes,   2;    neutrals,    -l." 

dignified  expression,  gave  place  to  florid  eomiK.>i-  »i  y, „,.;;«„  ^iVfAaw,'" ho  IK  liLvrJon  Jiroun. ' 
tMxu»  and  nuishedand  elaborated  execution.    J3er-  : 

niui,  the  Neapolitan,  and  Algardi,  of  Bologna,  -^  ^VynV/w   f^ndsra/te.—A  pilgrimage-looking 

led  the  van  in  the  march  of  deiadenic.  ami  their  ^'""•li  ^l»'>"<-'  wl»ite  uix)n  a  hill,  and  in  the  dis- 

followers  degenerated  more   and   more  lill   real  t^'"^''  ^*'  ^^^^  west  rose  the  rocky  Iwnier  oi  the 

Art  beciime  entirelv  a  thing  of  the  ])ast.  Caldron— one  huge  stony  mju<s  in  particular,  tiie 

We  are  pnimised  by  the  author  a  continual iim  J^'»^^"'"*''»-   representhig  in  this  direction  liie  last 

of  the  subject  in  the  historv  of  the  Scndpture  of  bulwark  .>f  the  Ali)s;  ea>tward  now  lay  the  plains 

other  parts  of  Italy,  and  trust  that  the  success  "*'  il'iUK'^^ry,  and  then  the  Cun>athians.     Wiiii 

which  we  predict  wiU  attend  these  volumes— thev  t^^"  ^"'"^T  tann-hoi-ses  we  started  for  Cilli  aUait 

are,  bv  the  waiv,  copiously  illustrated  wirh   en*-  *'^^'^'^"  "'^I'x-k.     At  the  leisurely  piure  they  look, 

gnivings  of  many  of  the  pniiciiwd  works  to  which  '^   ^^*'^  '^^^'^'^  «^  »»i='^>t  ^"'^^^^  we  reached  it-all 

refeivm-e  is  nmdo—mav  ensure  the  fullUment  of  '^•^'''"  '^  widening  valley,   exiwnding  tdl  it  was 

the  promise. Art  JournuL  ulni<ist  a  plain,   and  a  cluster  ot  dark  jn-aks  on 

the    backwanl    hoiizon    alone   remained   ol    the 

— ^—  mountain  world.     The  day  was  ploasimt,  witii  a 

fn^Mi  aiitinnn  feel  in  the  air.     Ganlens,   gay  with 

VARIETIES.                                '  dahlias  ami  C^^hina-asters ;    orehanls.   hid.  n  with 

JiM  Btrridgns  C/orvt.— The   following  ii„es  ,  |'^"•"^•/•^»'»H►l<^t^  ^;^»»  the  liarvest  all  gatbci^^^^^^ 

were  writu-n  aiid  iKwted  on  his  house  clock  by  tiie  ^'''\  '^''^  '"^^'^^-^^  with  wood,  ciwned  with  small 

Kev.  John  Bcrridge  :                                                 ,  J^'^»'*'  'I'tnyhe*  by  the  dozen,  and  stixtehm^  into 

i  hazy,  (^unshiny  distance  on  either  hand;    a  iiver 

**IIere  my  ma^ter  bids  mc  stand,  flowing  broadly  in  the  center,   and  iKjaring  inuu- 

And  mark  the  time  with  faithful  hand ;            |  merable  timUT-logs,   to  l)e   formed  lower  down 

Wiat  is  hiu  will  is  my  di  light,—  into   rafts  f«>r  the  navigation    of  the   Save   and 

To  tell  the  hours  by  day  and  night.                  i  Jiauulw;    such  was  this  Styriau  landscape.     By 

MiL-*ter,  Ikj  wise,  and  learn  of  me,  Ave  o'clock  the  valley  had  Injcome  quite  .t  j»lain, 
To  seive  tliy  God  as  1  seive  thee."                 j  an   expanse  of  Indian  com,    thougti   still   bor- 
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tbut  of  the  labors  of  the  artist.    It  has  been  in  ]>Ofn.    Tlicfe  two   Arts  nppcnr  nlmost  to  have 

ciuiti'iii|ilaiioii  by  yir.  .Macli^e  to  exhibit  at  the  Ik.'Cii  cxliaitstrd  by  Iiistoriiiiiii,  who  have  inrefti- 

Acuilnuy  the  ourcfully  finished  oil  pictnn.*  fmin  jriitfd  eacli  subject  res|K*eiively  from  the  (»ariiert 

wiiich  it  lia«.  li^iure  by  ll^uro,  been  worked  <int.  known  iK'iiod  to  our  own  time,  botli  inifo  riiteanl 

If.  hnwever.  he  hud  detern)iuL><l  lo  send  it  for  ex-  ))rogrc>ss  in  ditlerent  nationts  and  iu  ito  uiiiv^rwl 

hibiiiou.  he  has.  we  believe,  abandnued  that  res-  !  life.     N'nipturc,  on  the  other  hand,  has  met  with 

(dution  from  a  ihivalrons  regard  for  the  inter-  entire  wfrlect,  exi^eptan  connected  in  Bome  war  or 

fsus  antl  fei'liujis  of  other-*.     It  is  to  be  hoped  other  with  th(M)ther  Arts,  or  in  the  mcn^  oatliiw 

that   the    singular    delicacy   and    modesty   of  hkctclies  contain'>d  in  academitiil  lectures.    IthM^ 

such  an  act  will  be  H'tlerst<)od.  although  a.s  re-  •  io  fact,  **founil  but  few  admirers  or  illustraton,'* 

g.irdrt  the  line  of  s'ght  nt  the  Ac.idemy  there  are  go  says  Mr.  Perkins  when  sjx»uking  of  the  Scnlp- 

two  extivm.'  fcclin^rs  which  extinguish  all  con-  tare  of  Itnlv,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  theScnlp- 

sidt-rationo  imnu-diately  relative  -th«)se  of  ex-  ture  of  other  countries.     The  reason  for  thiii,  lie 

uilaiion,  and   i1ji>si'   of   bitter  disappointment,  says—still  with  reference  to  Italy — ••does  not  Be 

llui  lor  the  liisi  five  years  we  «lo  not  remem-  so  much  in  the  gmiter  claims  of  |Miiniingnpim  lor- 

ber  th.it   Mr.  Mac.ise   has  occupied   a  foot  of  crs  and  students  of  Art,  as  in  the  existence  of  ai 

the  line.     Tlie  exhibition,  therefore  of  such  a  „nti(pM*  standard,  bv  which  all  mixlem  Scnlrttne 

pictuie   could   not   rea.sonabiy  «>pen  a  source  is  hahituallv  judixcil,  and  of  which  it  falls  skoit; 

ol   .li-cuiiteut,   even   to  the  m«»st  ambitious  or  while  Painting,  which  can  not  be  submitied  to  this 

mo.=»t    unworthy  pret^-uders.     There  are  many  formidable  test,  is  judgi'd  more  according  to  ill 

important    reasons,    entirely    independent    of  ,„i,riis.     Another  and  more  positive  reason  wliy 

its  great  merit,  which  render  it  desirable  that  iiaWnu  Scnlptureis  so  much  less  known,  and  con- 

the  oil  siu.ly  ^hould  appear  on  the  walls  of  wMincntlv   less  widclv  ajipitKnated   than   Italian 

the  Academy,  and  those  alone  would  have  nu.r-  p„i„ti„^;.  is  liewnw.'  it  can  only  be  studied  in  Itdk, 

ally  !-ih-uced  the  voices  of  the  small  authors  of  ^j^^.^.  jjj.  nuisierpieces  arc  not   to  be  found  le 

smaller  themes.    The  extensive  and  patient  re-  ^,,ie„aid  and  conmiodious  galleries  Imt  in  seal- 
search  whervby.  in  the  Waterloo  j.icturts  the;  t^.red  chun-hes  and  iKilaccs,  in  which  they  an 

miliLai-y  e(,uipmeiii  and  material,  already  all  ^j^.i,i,.„,  j,^,  j,|„,.ej  ^^  {^  ^^ract  the  attention  of  any 

but  forgoiicn.  of  the  ear  y  part  of  the  present  |,„j  ^.^^.-ful  oLser^ers."    He,  however,  admits  that 

century  has  been  reproduced  in  i^aintiug.  has,  j,„.  «.«,ii..etiou  <,f  Italian  Scuhitwrc  at  south  Kea- 

if  possible  With  greater  earnestness,  been  ap-  ^i,,^,,,^  -,nakes  it  iK»hible  fi»r  a  student  to  lcM« 

plie.l  to  circurasiauiial  verification  ot  ttie  Tral-  „„,r^.  .,i,„„,  j^  ;„  K„gi,„„i  ti„in  anvwhere  el^  ott 

agar  piciuie.     }?entimental   battle-pamtmg   is  u„,,.  ..     But  Mr.  IVikins  entirelV  overloolu  tfce 

not.  and  never  can  be,  a  fashion  among  us  ;  if  it  ,..,^j  ,,,^^i  „,aguificent  cllection  of  casis  at  the 

won;  a  national  ta^te,  it  could  be  more  than  (.^^.  .,^,i    ,,^^i^^^;^.                ^,^^^.  .^^^  priucii«iUv  of 

gratiGed  without  divergence  from  truthful  nar-  ^^^;         ,^^^^,  „.,j  ^j.  ^^,.,^,^-  ,„jj  ^^j^^,^  ^.^^  ^ 

rativc      Ihe  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  „„,„,.r;,„,  ,i^,„rcH,  such  as  <'.miiH3se  the  ni^iiorilj 

us  o   the  death  of  Nelson  are  too  nieagre  to  s:it-  ^,,.  „,^.  ,,„,  ,t,rcs  at  Kensington ;  still  along  thi 

ist V  the  in.|uiries  of  a  very  conscientious  artist.  ^      ,^,,,J  ..j,,,,  ^f  s,.„l,.tiired  Art  at  Sydenham 

and  o   llie  persons  who  were  with  Nelson  when    r  i  ■  i  i        J  „      ^»- f  ^i 

I     ,.,,,'            .              ,               *i       *  from  which  Krarcely  a  statue  ol  note,  whether 

111!   foil      Kilt     xrttfxi    in\Mr  nrii    L'n<tU'n  •    rht*i'iiT<ki<<t     in  V                             .                  '_ 


he  le   ,  but  very  few  are  known;  therefore,  in      •  ,»  , i  „    •:   .i     „»   »i,^  „...  i«..*  ^«  i  .i^ 

<i      ,•      ^-        .*      4    s<        .1         •  1^    1    .  V    1  cieiit  or  mcKlem,  is  aliseiit,  the  student  and  the 

the  ilirection  ot  portraiture  the  painter  hits  had  .          ^.    .          '                  i  „  i.^:..,     ..  .i  ^a^^ 

1    .  i»»i         •  i.  .\.        I.       v^  «...  :«4..«....     II    I  "»"i  of  taste  niav  pause,  and  admire,  and  reflect, 

but  little  a.-sistance.     Ininodern  pictures  called  „    i  ,               .    "i  *       i          i    ..«  •■      .i.      ..H 

1.    ♦     •     111               ..,    I.    I «      1     ^..  ♦  V  J     ...^  tt"d  Icjirn.     And  one  has  only  to  notice  the  nuer 

lii.-tnrical.there  IS  amaiked  leudencv  to  drama-  ,.            i     *•  »i             n          r     i     .i     -i         _j- 

«;., .    ....«.,.  ......  ♦;..     u„*  K  .«  .  :.,..•««.»,>..  ..  .i.  di.-regard  ot  these  noble  works  by  the  thuiiioiiide 

ti/.e  >enou."»  narrative,  but  here  is  no  approach       i       •  ■_  .i     i»  i  i    i     *      i  .i     r 

4    *\     ...;  ...1  .  ir    «      fru  . ,.».  *.. .. .  «»■  «ii  .i...  ««  ^^ho  Visit  the  ralaec.  and  also  to  observe  the  lew 

to  theatrical  eilect.    1  he  emotions  oi  all  ihe  ac-  ,                       .i     L     i  .                   r  ^i.    li      ■ 

to.-,  are  absorbed  bv  the  circumstances  ol  tl.eir  >J»»o  ever  enter  he  Nm  pture-n>om  of  the  KojJ 

si.uaiious    rcMiectiCelv,  without    acknowledg-  Acmlemy,  aj.d  he  prohlem  of  our  natimml  ludif- 

ment  of  an  exterior  circle  of  spectators,  to  whtm,  ^^''"^''"^^^  »V  ^'•"  l'^"*^'  "  «tomre  solved      It  hae 

the  scene  is  as  nothiui;  without  some  vain  com-  t^<^»M«»''"»vely  hut  very  *Mcw  admirers    amoac 


plim..ut   to   nationalVlorv.     Mr.   Maclise   h.is    "«'•";>  hence  there  is  snui  11  ciicounigeim^t  ij 


- ,iMe-siouot  wiiu  exultation  ln<ll^pen-       .    ,  ,  .         .,        .    ,    .     ,        ,*. 

sable  to  tl.ai  of  a  victory.     We  can  not  di-miss    wiholaw:  the  M-cimd  to  allegorical,  Andrea  IW 
the  ^ubject  without  one'  word  in  reference  to    ".^  Balduccus  Orcaigiia,  and  others ;  the  third  10 


of  Commons.- J r^Journu?.  .  prcMimed  to  have   had  a  deteriorating  iiitfuenee 

u])Ou  the  art,  who  de|iartc\l  from  the  pure  tnnli- 
TunftiN  Scnlptorn :  tla  ir  LivtA^  Works  ami  'IIihcx.  tions  of  their  pri"dcce>sois,  and  **  aimed  lU  srouolll 
Wiih  Ilin>traiions  fmm  Original  Dmwings  and  elcganre  rather  thiin  at  truth  and  chmncter.'* 
riiotogiiiphs.  I)y  CiiAiii.Es  0.  Pkkkins.  !f  Vols.  The  tit'tii  lMN>k  speaks  of  Michael  Aiigelu  and  his 
riihlished  by  l^mguian  &  Co.,  I^)ndon.  Ir  has  schohirH;  the  sixth  of  Tusi-an  Sculpture  uinkr 
otti'ii  iKciirred  to  us  as  something  singuhir  that  Cosimo  [..  among  wh<mi  stimd  pnniiiiientiy  forth 
the  attention  of  English  writers  uiM>n  Art  has  (.\  lliiii.  Kaudirielli.  Trihoilo.  and  Giaii  Uologna. 
iifver  Ik;i-ii  di:ccred  ti>  the  sul>)ect  of  ^«('ulptui'e  in  The  history  is  thus  brou>:lil  down  to  the  cikI  of 
die  same  wav  that  raiu!iiig  a udAix-hiiclui-e  have    the  sixteenth  ceutuiy,  fivm  which  dattc  the  ait| 
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as  practised  in  TuM.*anj,  posscisses  no  longer  any  The  name  of  Berritlge  is  ftuniliar  to  nil  wiio 

intcnst.  know  iIjl*  histon*  of  the  revival  of  cvanjrelical  iv- 

A  niimitive  which,  like  ihia,  embraces  ro  wide  lii^ion  in  KughtuJ,   from  the  days  of  Wol-.-y  and 

and  Turied  a  range  of  suhject-nmttcr,  and  that  in-  AVhitfiold  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.     Tiie 

clade»  in  it  a  record  of  the  labors  of  a  very  lar^e  leadin;;  events  of  his  perscmal  history   niny  Ih3 

nninber  of  artists,  many  of  wiiom  are  compara-  gMtlien-d  fiDni  the  chanicieristie  epitapii  wrirtvMi, 

lively  unknown  out  of  their  own  land,  can  not  hut  Avith  the  exception  of  the  hi.st  date,  hy  himself: 

be  a  niout  welcome  addition  to  the   Art-litem-  **ll3:-e  lie  the  earthly  remains  of  John  Hen  iilge, 

tare  of  our  country,  csfx'cially  when  we  are  able  1  ite  Vi<ar  of  Evei-ton,   and  an  itinerant  tenant 

to  rccDguize  and  e^ttiniate  the  care  and  industry  of  .J(i>n<  Christ ;   who  loved  his  Master  nnd  his 

evidcDtly  licstowed  in  collecting  the  materials  and  work ;  and,  after  ninning  his   enands  for  ni  my 

preparing  them  for  the  preitfi ;  and,  in  addition  to  years,    was  cidled   up  to    wait  on   him   ahove. 

thiA,  feel  that  the  critical  examination  of  the  works  Header,  art  thou  bom  again  ?     No  Sidvution  with- 

referred  to,  though  generally  concise,  has  been  ont  a  ni:w  birth.     I  was  Wym  in  sin  ribiu.i.y, 

gnidcHl  by  discriminating  judgment  and  a  kuowl-  17H»:  rem  lined  ignorant  of  my  f.iUen  >i  ite  till 

edge  of  the  art  spoken  of.  17'tO:  lived  [)rondly  on  f:uth  and  works  for  silvji- 

It  in  not  to  be  denied  that  artists  of  transcen-  tion  till  IT^l ;  was  :ulraiited  to  Kv-Tton   Vie:uago 

dent  genius  exerci^  oftentimes  an   unfavorable  17."»."»:  lied  to  Jesus  fur  s:»fety  175(1;  fell  asleep  in 

influence  uix)n  their  successors,  who,  attempting  CJirist  Jesus,  Januuy  22,  17i)3." 

to  imitate  them,  and  pas*csHing  but  little  of  their  y^/,,  nMmU-  Crirhtonr-Jn  the  minat.s  of  rh- 

saprenie  abilitv,  fail  utterly  m  their  endeavors.  Conneil  of  Ten  for  the  llhh  of  A.iirns:.   i:.S).  it 

buch,  m  Mr.  Perkins's  opimon,  were  the  im.ta-  j^  ^^.^   ,.,,^.^j,  ^^^,^^   u^  ^           Scorehmnn  Im.  ar- 

tors  of  Michael  Angeo.     **\Ve  arenotprei«rea,"  ^ved  in  thiseitv.  bv  name,  Giaccnno  C.iionio,  (,f 

hcwntcs,  "  to  say  what  would  have  iKicn  the  tate  ,.^.^.,,  „„,.i^.  ,i„^\^^    :   f,om  what  one  hrar>  about 

of  Sculpture  had  he  never  live<l,  for  we  have  al-  i,i,\,„nlitv;  and-fiom  what  has  l>een  ele.trlv  ^en 

ready  pomted  out  sips  of  deciiy  m  artists  who  i,,.  aiv.rs' proofs  and  tiials  imuie  with  ve:v  K'arned 

were  old  men  when  he  was  l)om,  such  as  Pol  la-  ,;j,j  seieiriilie  men,   and  espceiallv   bv*a    h:irin 

juolu,  whose  vicious  style  was  unredeemed  by  any  „^,ji,„,  ,,.|,i,.i, ,,,.  aelivercnl  e.vtcmiH'>re  tlii>  uioni- 

reUime  clement,  and  m  those  who  enjoyed  great  j,,^  ;„  nur  College— of  must    rare  and   nn^ular 

reputation  conteniporaneonsly  with  hims(>lf,  such  j^^iiiiv;  in  sueh  wise  that,  not  being  above  twenty 

as  Andr^  bonsavmo  ot  wh«je  evil  mflnenee  the  veai>of  age,  or  but  little  more,  he  astonuils  anil 

bas-reliefs  up(m  the  f^inta  Ca.s»i  at  Lorett<j  may  surprises  cvenlKxlv— a  thing  which,  a.,  it  is  aiio- 

raffice  as  an  example;  but  as  Michael  Angelu  was  jr^th.-r  extnumliimrv  and    lievond   what    natine 

Ut  ^tronger  than  these  men,  his  power  ft»r  good  usually  ].roduci's,   so  ought  it*  extraordinarily  to 

or  for  evil   upon  his   times  w.ls   projiortionably  imluee  this  Couneil  to  make  some  eourieous  dem- 

greater,  and  as  his  pecuhanties  were  esjiecially  (,„stniti(»n    towanls    so    marvelous  a   p(a-s.>nj.ge, 

maiked  and  imitable,  while  his  sublimity  wjls  un-  ,n..re  es|H-eially  as,  from  accidents  and  to.d  lor- 

attainablc  by  men  of  interior  stamp,  he  alK)ve  ail  tune  whieh   have  K-tallen   him,   he   is  in    verv 

others  did  harm  in  hia  diiy  and  generation. "  straightened  circumstances.     Wherefore  it  will  he 

The  jienod  at  which  Mr.  Perkins's  historj-  ends,  j,„t  to  the  ballot,  that  of  the  monies  of  the  i  iiest 

commences  almost  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  ^f  ,i,|j,  ( lomuil  ther.*  be  given  to  the  said  c:riith- 

fcculptore,  not  only  in  Tuscany,  Imt  also  through-  xim,  a  Seottish  gentleman,   one  hundred  g.)Kl»ii 

out  the  whole  of  Ifcdy.     Simplicity  of  design  and  orowns.      A  yes,  22;    iioi'S,   2;    newtraN.    4."— 

dignified  expression,  gave  place  to  florid  eoinirt»si-  -  Vtntdan  Ardiive«,'' Ou  IK.  liawdou  lironn. 
tiona  and  finished  and  elaborated  execution.     Jier- 

nini,  the  Neapolitan,  and  Algardi,  of  Jiologna,  ■  -^  *S/vnV/w  IyiwUcafte..—X  pilgrimage-looking 

led  the  van  in  the  march  of  deiadence,  and  their  ^''"i^li  >l»'»»<i  white  iqiou  a  hill,  and  in  tin-  dis- 

^llowers  degenerated  more  and   more  till   real  *^""*"  t"  ^'^**  ^'^'^^  »"'**  ^^»^  rocky  Iwirrier  of  the 

Art  bcciime  entirely  a  thing  of  the  i>ii8t.  (^aldron— one  huge  stony  imtss  in  jmrticular,  the 

We  are  promised  by  the  author  a  continuation  J^'^^^"^''-'-   "Treseuthig  in  this  direction  the  iast 

of  the  subject  in  the  history  of  the  Sculjiture  ()f  ^»»lwark  of  the  Alps:  eastward  now  hiy  tiie  plains 

other  parts  of  Italy,  and  trust  that  the  success  *'*"  ll"»P"y,  ""d  then  the  CaqMithians.     Wiih 

whieh  we  predict  wiU  attend  these  volumes— tliev  ^^^'^  *'^''^^>'  timn-horses  we  startc-d  for  Cilli  alnnit 

aiv,  bv  the  way,  copiously  illustrated  with   en*-  ^''^"^'^*"  t>Vl^x  k.     At  the  leisurely  pace  they  Knik, 

gmvings  of  many  of  the  prineiinil  works  to  which  *^   ^^•^'^  ^*'^''*"  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^'f'^'^  we  re;ichc.[  u— all 

refervnw  is  made— may  ensure  the  fullUmeut  of.  *^"'^'"  '^  widening  valley,   expanding  tdl  it  was 

the  uniuiise, Art  JournaL  almost  a  j)ljiin,   and  a  cluster  of  dark  ]>eak>  on 

i  tlie    bat^kwanl    horizon    alone   remained   of   the 

— —  mountain  world.     The  day  was  pleasant,  witii  a 

!  lVe>b  aiitunm  feel  in  the  air.     Ganlena,    gay  with 

VAUIETIES.  dahlias  and  China-asters;    orchanls,   lad' n  with 

Jofm  Berridye's  aock.— The  following  Hues  '  H'""^;  '•*»""-pl'^;s  with  the  haiTcst  all  gathered; 
were  written  and  iHjsted  on  his  house  clock  by  the  ,  ^'''\  ^"^  -^  ''''''^^  with  wo<xl,  ciwn.^d  with  small 
Kev  John  Berridge  :  white  cburclies  by  the  dozen,  and  strL'tehiii;;;  into 

!  ha/v.  Muishiny  distance  on  either  hand;   a  liver 
••Here  my  master  bids  me  stand,  flowing  broailiy  in  the  center,   and  bearing  innu- 

And  mark  the  time  with  faithful  hand ;  j  merable  limlKir-logs,  to  be   fonncd  lower  down 

"VVliat  is  his  will  is  my  delight, —  .into   rafts  for  the  navigation    of  the   ^^ave   and 

To  U'll  the  hoius  by  day  and  night.  '  DanuU-;    such  was  this  Styrian  landscai»c.     Hy 

M;uitcr,  be  wise,  and  leani  of  me,  five  o'clock  the  valley  hml  Wonie  quite  a  plain*. 

To  serve  tliy  God  as  I  serve  thee."  |  an  exi>auae  of  Indian  com,    though   still   bor- 
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iltTtd  by  hills.     Villapos  thickcnctl,  and  twice  of  ground  lengthwise,  along  Old  Fj»h  Strei't 
or  thricu  u  tmcr  of  Mac-kciied   tinilK'i-s  showed  from  Bread  Street  to  the  eharch  opposite  ^^t. 
thait  OIK'  ImJ  been  destroyi-il    hy  tii«.    Tlien  a  Mary  Maigdalen.    Knightrider  Street  waH,  in 
Juiig  low  cioiiil  c>f  dust  iimrkc'd  a  liigh  road  in  these  early  timed,  famous  for  fish  and  fiah  din* 
the  di^tMIlc^,  and   chateaux,   in  a  sort  of  di^hov-  ners;  and  Friday  Street  from  fishmongers  dvrell- 
i-ileil  gniiiiicin,  lifted  tiieirtiirretjii  Iiere  and  there,  ing  there,  and  serving  the  Friday  market.    Sir 
Suddenly  we  were  in  tiie  i»ro:id  road  itself,  not  William  Davenant,  who  was  a  boy  when  Shak- 
nioi-e  interesting  than  that  of  Jiumet  in  times  of  speare  lived,  describes  Old  Fish  Street  as  so 
yuit%   imt  unlike  that  of  Baniet;  for  where  an  narrow  that  neighbors  could  shake  hands  from 
avenue  turned  otf  to  u  uian.siun,  a  great  golden  the  garret  windows  across  the  street.  The  strvi't 
ciueitix  was  tiveil,   the  rich  man's  testimony  to  was  noted  for  its  taverns  and  signs  ;  and  tokens 
hi.s  religion ;  while,  farther  on  three  lofty  statues  exist  of  the  sign  of  Henry  VJi,  and  Will  Sum- 
in  niarUe,   of  saintc<i  eicleMasties,   maiked  the  ers,  Henry  VHl's  jester.    Another  tavern  had 
limit  of  his  estate,  and  shone  far  over  the  land-  the  head  of  Wolsey  for  a  sign  ;  and  Aubrey  go»- 
seaixr.     ^k)ldiers  wcix*  seen  lounging  about  the  sips,  the  Cardinal  had  here  a  stately  cellar  for 
inns  ami  villages — an  uni»lejii»aut  Huggestion  of  his  wines,     in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  some  of 
crowded  «iiuirt<rs  at  Cilli,  which  appejin-d  at  last  the  principal  dealers  removed  to  Bridge  Street, 
in  tiic  dihiance,  glininiering  over  trees  and  backed  which  market  communieaU.>d  with  Billingsgate, 
hv  castle  ruins  on  a  hill.     And  there— there  arc  hut  occupied   other  stations,  as  Fish   W'liarf, 
the  long  hnv  lines  or  tiie  rail  I     Uh,  how  di tier-  Oystergate  Wharf,  Stock-fish  How,  and   £aist- 
eut  in  their  niatheiuaitical  rigidity  from  the  soar-  cheap,  in  Bridge  Street,  at  one  time,  lived  *-the 
ing,    sweeping,  ti»s>ing,  bwken  hues  of  mountain  t<^»PI>ing  men  and  merchant^  ot  the  trade."   The 
ana  hill,  and  tiie  tiemhhng  lines  of  lake  and  interments  of  wealthy  fishmongers  are  nnmer- 
stream  that  had  been  our  delight  so  long.— Cr't/-  ^"8  in  the  registers  of  St  Magnus  and  St.  Ho- 
0*;rt\lJo/omite  Mountains.  tolph,  Billingsgate.    St.  Michael's  waa  a  general 


and  out  of  doors.     In  i.>5y  tbere  were  1U,302 

Lord 
work 
lengthen- 
specially 
himself  f.^- 
its  butter,  of  which  liT^^^^ilZ^WL^rr^Tpvr^d  T.™*'^''  ^  ^^'"^  abolition  of  capital  punishment : 
to  tht.  cointry  in  18.1.  A  substitute  for  butter  '  '.[Z'^I  T'K^.)  .onZl^?^^^-  ^''tJUTT 
is  made  in  the  island  from  apples,  which  is  UTm-  ""'^^fl  "**^  "«A^  ^'.^  community  to  inflict  the 
ed  black  butler,  uider  i.  also  largely  produced  ^!!}'\'''^.^':'^^..?^^^!'^L^^^^^^ 
and 
sey, 

ai'stT  Helie^T  UpwiPd^  o7  luuloXare  ™e^  J";*^**  to  separate  |^*^^c*;«;;;l>j^;^requires  iuflex- 

iu  tue  o>ster  fisheries  ot  the  islands.    The  value  '^^^.  J^f^^^®  ^'^"^  that  which  admita  the  force  of 

oftheofslers  dredged  from  ScpU'mber  1st.  IrttiO,  toitigat„.g  circumstanci^s-^^^^^     invidious  the 

to  April  iJOth,  lbol.was£lM;io«.    OvsWrJ  task  ot  tlie  Secretary  of  ^t ate  mdis^^^^^ 

are  also  preserved  and  pickled  in  the  islands  in  "^""'^^  ^^^^.f  t rown-how  critical  he  comment^ 

large  quantit.es.    The  value  of  oysters  pickled  '"^^^  ^^  *''*^  public-how  soon  the  object  ot 

beileeu  iNOti  and  1^57  amounted  to  iu.-IO.?  f^'^^^  horror  becomes  the  theme  of  sympa- 

The  snipping  tonnage  of  the  islands  is  very  con-  ^'^.rpteS"  '^-^Tth^^^^^^^^^       an  J  i  wl^^r  pl^i^ 

siderable.    in  Jersey  then,  were  ,n  l«oZ,  430  'Si^hiw  bruU^ 

i!Tr'n"TT'"?n    '  n  ^n  "«;iv«l.r  Vl  ^"^^    "^  comc  to  the  couclusion  that  nothing  would 

^  i^nLT-  t.1 1>    /i-l^^^^^^  ^"^"^'^    »>«  lost  to  justice,  nothing  lost  in  the  pfoserva- 

as  re..pects  tonnage.-  J^sure  J  four.  ^.^^  ^^  .^^^^^^.^^^  jj^^^  .^  ^j»  punishment  of  di^th 

Umilon    Fish  Marktts.—lienvj  III.,  to  in-  were  altogether  abolished.    In  that  case  a  sen- 

crea^e  thitQueoiis  custom  at  Queenhithe,  order-  tence  of  a  long  term  of  separate  confinement 

ed  all  fish  to  be  landed  at  that  part,  and  this  led  followed  by  another  long  term  of  hard  labor. 

to  the  establismeut  of  the  great  Loudon  fish  and  hard  fare,  would  cease  to  be  considered  as 

market  in  Bread  Street  ward.    It  is  described  an  extension  of  mercy.    If  the  sentence  of  the 

by  Stow  as  commencing  with  moveable  atalls,  judge  were  to  that  effect  there  would  scarcely 

set  t>ut  with  fl.^h  on  mai  ket  days,  whence  they  ever  be  a  petition  for  remission  of  punishmenc, 

grew  to  <hops,  and  to  tall  houses,  three  and  lour  in  cases  of  murder,  sent  to  the  Home  Office. 

H'orioH  iu  height    One  fishmonger  mayor  had  1  he  guilty,  unpitied.  would  have  time  and  oi»- 

htie,  in  l'6l'J,  two  shoji.-.,  one  reuted  at  ,is.  and  portunity  to  turn  repentant  to  the  Throne  of 

the  other  at  48. ;  this  market  occupying  a  plot  Mercy.'' 
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THE  CANADUN  COSFEDEBACY.  • 

The  probable  fate  of  the  Britiati  North- 
Atiicriwin  colonies  has,  for  m.iny  years, 
allonled  wide  Bcope  for  B])ecuktiou.  Both 
ill  tliia  couutry  and  America  the  chances 
have  been  weighed  aa  passing  events 
olfered  themselves  for  aiialysie.  It  has 
)>eeD  regarded  from  various  points  of 
view ;  the  refult  being,  conclusions  as 
widely  different  as  such  topics  of  discus- 
sion usually  lead  to.  Argument  resting 
upon  a  speculative  basis  is  always  un- 
steady, and  kaleidoscopic  glances  at  the 
present  yield  very  unsatisfactory  data 
irom  which  to  decipher  the  future. 
Hence  it  is  that  America  and  American 
HlfUirs  have  so  frequently  belied  prophecy. 
The  conjectures  evok^  by  the  dealings 
l>etween  England  and  her  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  have  in  many  instances 
proved  erroneous,  and  we  are  not  now 

•  Ri-uulutionerelaliTe  to  the  Proposed  Union  of 
the  British  Nortb-AmeiicBD  Frovincus.  (juebec. 
Jsnoarv  19,  18G5. 

New  Skub»— V<d.  H,  Na  2. 


'  so  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the  oracular 
\  HtterauMS  of  nervousness  and  timidity. 
We  wei'e  assured  tJiat  Canada  was  inca- 
pable of  self-control,  but  we  find  that 
,  political  stiife  carried  to  the  extreme  has 
!  not  been  able  to  weaken  the  springs  of 
government,  or  to  disregaid  the  prompt- 
ings of  patriotism.  Recriminations  and 
jealousies  which  formerly  found  vent  iu 
the  Oaloninl  Office,  have  been  smoth- 
ered where  their  origin  could  be  sooiiost 
detected  and  their  object  most  easily 
frustrated.  The  consequence  of  trans- 
ferring reHponsibiiity  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  those  of 
the  colonists  themselves,  is  that  the 
shafts  of  temper  no  longer  spend  their 
force  on  an  imperial  target,  while  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  affection  has  taken  the 
place  of  an  ungracious  allegiance.  It 
has  also  been  asserted  that  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  these  Americm  colo- 
nies would  have  tlie  effect  of  weakening 
if  not  terminating  the  relations  liotwcen 
them  and  the  mother  country;  that  the 
grant  of  freedom  from  imperial  dictation 
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nalurally  liaiulcMl  over  to  repuMionnism  nation  at  their  side,  impelled  by  sheer 
the  keys  of  a  British  sIronLjhold.  Nei-  force  of  political  attraction.  Nor  is  this 
ther  has  this  prove<l  true,  although  the  theory  incapable  of  support^  though  for- 
anticipation  harnionizes  well  with  the  merly  the  reasons  in  its  favor  were  much 
exjiressed  wishes  of  the  United  States,  more  nnnierous  tlian  they  now  are.  A 
So  loni;  ago  as  177.'),  when  delei^ates  glance  at  the  posilioti  ocinipied  by  Cana- 
froni  the  American  States  assemhlcjl  in  <la  a  few  years  n<xo  will  l>e  found  to 
convention  at  Philadelphia  to  agree  ui»o!i  justify  in  some  degree  the  Montreal  an- 
the  terms  of  an  union,  thev  evidently  nexation  movement  of  1849.  It  was  a 
accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  the  de]>endency  shut  in  from  the  seaboard 
innnediate  entrance  of  Canada,  at  least,  for  five  months  of  the  year,  at  an  euor- 
into  the  federal  com])act,  for  Section  XL  mous  distance  fnmi  the  imperial  metrop- 
of  their  Arti<rles  of  Agreement  provided  olis;  separated  from  tliose  of  kindred 
that  "  Canada,  acceding  to  the  confoder-  sym]>athies  and  acknowle<lging  a  like 
at  ion  anil  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  allegiance,  by  an  almost  untraversable 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  tract  of  country;  exposed  to  attack  at 
and  be  entitle<l  to  the  advantages  of  the  every  point  along  a  frontier  of  a  thou- 
Union."  Every  inducement  to  revolt  sand  miles:  gazing  at  the  prosperily  of 
was  held  out  to  all  the  British  provinces;  a  nation  which  held  out  every  induce- 
but  neither  open  temptation  nor  secret  meut  to  unite  with  it ;  without  manufao- 
intngue  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  tuivs,  coal,  or  ca[»ital,  yet  witnessing  a 
allure  them  from  their  allegiance.  Lower  stream  of  British  wealth  pouring  into 
Canada  was  aj)])ealcd  to  in  terms  that  the  laj)  of  its  rival;  tliinly  populated, 
recognized  its  peculiar  position  as  regards  and  outbid  i»  attracting  emigration; 
race,  language,  religion,  and  laws,  and  with  the  hope  of  union  between  itself 
included  a  guarantee  for  their  s(?curity  and  the  other  British  colonies  uncertain, 
and  permanence.  Hut  the  French  in-  although  having  all  the  elements  of  pros- 
habitants,  besiiles  having  the  recollection  ])erity  rea«ly  to  be  combined,  but  suffer- 
of  past  wrongs  to  prompt  a  reje(^tion,  ing  them,  from  various  causes,  to  lie  un- 
were  ifioved  l»y  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  itnproved  and  unprofitable.  Taking  ev- 
to  republicanism  to  meet  with  ilisdain  ery  circumstance  into  consideration,  it 
overtures  thus  insidiously  ma<le  to  them,  can  not  be  denied  that  the  prospects  of 
.In  after  yeai"s,  the  emi)loyment  of  force  a  long-continued  existence  of  such  a  de- 
had  as  little  eifect  in  changing  the  deter-  ]>en<lency  as  a  separate  and  distinct  po- 
mination  of  these  stubborn  colonists  to  litical  or<:rnnism  were  dim  and  dubioasL 
remain  a  portion  of  the  em])irc:  and  the  The  maritime  j»rovinces  had  not  such 
several  provinces  not  only  fought  nobly  influences  to  contend  against;  but  the 
against  the  common  enemy;  but  even  te!ni)tations  brought  to  bear  upon  Cana- 
»>ent  assistance  to  the  more  sorely  pressed,  da,  and  her  successful  resistance  to  them, 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  been  an  ar-  naturally  beget  surprise  at  the  nature  of 
tide  of  l^olitical  faith  with  American  the  causes  to  whi(;h  she  owed  her  pres- 
statesmen  and  politicians  that  the  "man-  ervation  from  a  loss  of  identity  in  the 
ifest  destiny"  of  their  rejjublic  would,  nation  at  her  side.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
in  its  own  good  time,  lend  to  the  ab-  for  present  purposes  to  do  more  than 
sorption  of  ^ome,  if  not  all,  of  the  adja-  notice  the  fact,  as  it  ser\'es  to  show  the 
cent  British  provinces.  To  embrace  bent  of  her  inclination.  Changed  times 
these  is  their  traditiiMiary  policy,  having  have  suggested  new  fieldd  for  debate^ 
in  itH  list  of  founders  and  sup] MM-ters  such  and  proi»hecy  has  been  driven  to  seek 
names  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Mon-  out  new  channels.  A  rapid  advance  in 
roe,  and  Seward.  Mr.  Seward's  views  material  prosperity  brought  with  it  con- 
painted  to  a  peaceable  mther  than  a  for-  siderations  left  out  in  previous  forecasts ; 
cii)le  annexation  ;  and  both  in  England  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American 
an«l  in  IJritish  America  the  idea  has  Ikjcu  Hepublic  pivsents  to  it«  admirers  fewer 
ent(rrtained  that  Canada,  New  L^runs-  attractions  than  formerly.  The  effect  is 
wick,  and  Nt)va  Scotia,  but  more  espe-  seen  in  the  almost  total  obliteration  of 
cially  the  first-named,  nnist  sooner  or  annexation  sentiment  in  the  colonies, and 
later  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  powerful  in  tho  strength  and  encouragement  af- 
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rded  to  those  in  England  who  looked  hood.     It  is  with  no  little  pride,  there- 

rward  to  the  establishment  of  a  British  fore,  that  we  see  them  enter  upon  the 

Ltionality  in  America  that  would  not  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  vital  im- 

dy  rival  the  great  republic,  but  would  poilance  as  a  confederation  among  thera- 

ove  a  faithful  ally  to  the  mother  land,  selves   with    calmness   and   deliberation 

Tien  we  yielded  to  these  colonies  the  indicating  a  knowledge  of  the  resjmnsi- 

jbt  of  self-government,  we  gave    up  bility  devolving  upon  them,  and  a  deter- 

e  right  to  dictate,  whether  we  reserved  mination   to  probe   to   the  bottom  the 

e  privilege  of  guiding  or  not.     This  secret  of  national     greatness.     It  is  a 

landonment  of  control  carried  with  it,  complete  vindicMion  of  our  modei*n  pol- 

id  some,  the  last  link  in  the  chain  that  icy  in  permitting  them  to  think  and  act 

>und  our  British  American  colonies  to  for  themselves.      It   is  of  importance, 

e  empire;  but  this  hasty  assertion  has  therefore,  to  know  what  they  propose  to 

sen   thus  far  falsified.      Confident   in  do,  the  basis  of  the  contemplated  chan- 

eir  capacity  for  self-government,    we  ges,   and   their  effect     To   ai-rive  at  a 

mmitted  their  fortunes  to  their  own  proper  understanding,  it  is  necessary  to 

?eping,  as  a  faithful  guardian  unbur-  go  back  a  little  in  their  history. 

»U8  himself  of  his  trust  on  the  attain-  It  must  not  be  supj>osed  that  the  scheme 

ent  of  majority  by  his  ward.     Had  we  of  confederation  is  the  offspring  of  fear, 

•nceived  that  this  transfer  involved  a  Its  origin  can  be  traced  much   farther 

ere  change  of  masters,  we  should  have  back  tlian  the  civil  war  in  the  United 

iquestionably  hesitated  to  sacrifice  our  States,  however  much  a  shock  so  terrible 

terests  to  those  of  a  foreign  power,  may  have  contributed  to  its  maturity; 

lit -faith   in  their  future  was  no   less  nor   can  colonial   emancipators,   should 

rong  w^ith  our  statesmen  than  it  w.as  their  anticii»ation  be  realized,  lay  claim 

the  colonists  themselves.     That  self-  to  it,s  inception,  however  entitled  to  the 

liance,  that  innate  vigor,  which  defies  credit  of  supplying  a  reason  for  its  adop-* 

isfortune  and  begets  self-confidence,  is  tion. 

characteristic  of  our  race  and,  when  It  is  stated  that  as  early  as  1810  a  union 
Bfled  in  other  lands,  reproduces  its  of  all  the  British  American  provhices  was 
hei'ent  qualities  with  the  characteris-  suggested  by  one  of  the  colonists,  and  at 
»  of  the  parent  stock.  We  had  confi-  various  times  afterwards  the  attention  of 
jDce  in  our  kindred  and  in  the  vir-  the  imperial  authorities  was  directed  to 
e  of  our  institutions;  and  a  colonial  the  sul3Ject  by  leading  colonial  politicians, 
»licy  based  upon  this  has  proved  sue-  Chief  Justice  Sewell  of  Quebec,  in  1814, 
ssful,  and  in  its  success  its  wisdom,  laid  before  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  a  corn- 
complex  relationship  has  been  begot-  preheiisive  plan,  which  met  with  the  ap- 
n,  but  the  machinery  has  worked  well.  ,  proval  of  His  Royal  Highness.  In  1827, 
ie  evidences  of  stal>ility  exhibited  by  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the 
ese  self-governed  colonies,  the  variety  ,  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
resources  at  their  command,  and  the  directed  more  especially  to  a  union  of  the 
at  progress  they  have  made  in  utilizing  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cana- 
e  advantages  placed  by  nature  witliin  da ;  but  i)roposing,  as  an  alternative, 
eir  reach,  have  not  been  lost  sight  of  "  what  would  be  more  politic,  wise,  and 
'  that  school  of  politicians  which  re-  generally  advantageous, — viz.  an  union 
irds  the  relations  between  us  and  states  of  the  whole  four  provinces  of  North 
tpendent  but  in  name  as  presenting  America  under  a  vice-royalty,  with  a  fac- 
ine  unsatisfactory  features.  Nor  has  simile  of  that  great  and  glorious  fabric — 
e  change  in  circumstances  been  passed  ,  the  best  monument  of  human  wisdom — 
'er  heedlessly  by  the  colonists  them-  the  British  Consiitution." 
Ives.  They,  too,  have  begun  to  re-  Lord  Durham,  in  his  report  on  the  af- 
sct  on  the  chances  of  the  future.  Ever-  '  fjiirs  of  British  Noith  America  (1839), 
ating  youth  is  denied  to  nations  as :  discusses  the  subject  at  considerable 
ell  as  to  dndividuals,  and  impulses  length,  anticipating  neiU'ly  all  the  argu- 
om  within  combine  with  inliuencesfrom  :  meuts  that  can  now  be  urged  in  its  favor, 
ithout  to  urge  a  consideration  of  the  ,  In  1853,  resolutions  were  brought  for- 
»t  roeAns  for   ensuring  a  lusty  man-  ward   in   the  Nova  Scotia  Legislatui'e 
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Avliit'li  iinliratcd  a  strong  desire  to  ]»ro-  ami  Lower  Canada  were  ariTiyed  agrainst 
int)te  a  (•lo^er  eonnecti(»n  of  tlie  ditler-  eaeli  otlier,  each  delerniined  not  to  yield 
ent  provinces;  and  in  ISoT,  llie  snl)jeet  an  ineli  of  irround.  Tliis  stnte  of  thingn, 
was  i»ressed  upon  Mr.  Labon(rljere,  then  it  was  evident,  oould  not  long  continue 
Secretarv  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies,  1)V  witliont  leadini;  to  very  serious  results, 
delegates  from  tliat  i>rovi nee ;  l»ut  lie  felt  The  nature  of  the  questions  on  which 
disii(»sed  to  leave  it  to  the  eolonist<  them-  the  twt)  were  divided  admitted  of  no  ini- 
helves  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  In  mediate  satisfactory  compromise,  consld- 
I808,  the  Canailian  Government  an-  eriiig  the  relative  position  of  the  dispn- 
nouneed  as  i)art  of  their  i)oru-y  that  the  tants.  Upper  (\nnadian  memlwrs alleged 
expediency  <»f  a  federal  nniim  of  the  that  the  population  of  their  section  of  the 
l]riti>h  North  American  provinces  wouhl  province  excee»led  that  of  the  other  bj 
he  anxiously  eonsiilere<l.  and  that  connnu-  -1(M),OUO  :  and  as  each  had  an  equality  of 
nications  would  he  entered  into  with  the  rejuesentation,  the  result  was  the  pnicti- 
(»ther  provinces  and  the  Imperial  Govern-  cal  disenfranchizement  of  these  40(VH)(>. 
ment  to  secure  .adhesion  to  the  j)rojcct.  It  was  alst)  contended  that  the  proportion 
In  accordaticc  with  this  announcement,  of  taxation  raised  hy  the  respective  see- 
delegates  were  sent  from  Canada,  and  tions  slu)wed  a  large  excess  in  favor  of 
the  sancti(m  of  the  Im])erial  G(»vermnent  Upper  Canada,  as  that  portion  paid  two- 
was  asked  to  the  scheme ;  hut  tlie  hesita-  thirds  of  the  taxation  of  the  eountrv. 
tion  exhibited  by  the  other  ])rovinees  while  the  relative  exj>eniliture  exhibited 
ren<lered  the  effort  thus  made  fruitless,  a  gross  injustice.  In  answer  to  thiiiiy  the 
The  (Tovernment  of  Nova  Scotia  made  Lower  Canadians  contende«l  tliat,  at  the 
the  next  move,  but  the  policy  adopted  time  of  the  union  of  the  provinces,  their 
by  them  had  reference  to  a  legislative  seel  ion  had  a  majority  of  17o,000;  and 
union  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  IJrunswick,  it  was  not  till  ISoO  that  the  senile  was 
and  Prince  PMward  Island.  In  ISi;;}  turned  against  them,  by  reason  of  a  large 
both  Houses  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legisla-  innnigraiiou:  and  that  they  (coniparative- 
ture  }»a>sed,  unanimously,  resolutions  ly  rich)  had  borne  the  heavier  part  of  the 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  delegates  burthen  of  a  tlebt  contracted  by  the  Up- 
to  confer  upon  that  sulyect  with  delegates  per  Province,  which,  at  the  time,  wjia 
fiom  the  other  maritime  provinces.  Simi-  staggering  under  the  load;  that  any  hi- 
lar resolutions  were  ado})le«l  in  the  Piu*-  create  in  the  representation  in  Parliament 
liaments  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  would  naturally  place  them  (being  a  mi- 
Ktlward  Island.  A  meeting  of  delegates  nority)  at  the  mercy  of  a  peo})le  dissirai- 
was  accordingly  cal h'd  to  sit  at  Charlotte  lar  in  race,  character,  religion,  language, 
Town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  Sejitem-  and  laws.  This  <iuarrel  culnunatetl  on 
})er  of.  IHii:!.  the  floor  of  Parliament,  as  we  have  al- 
bican while,  events  in  Canada  were  ready  mentione<l,  in  arraying  sections 
rapidly  tending  to  render  some  change  against  each  other;  the  pne  bold  in  press- 
in  its  political  condition  an  absolute  ne-  ing  for  increa^ed  representation,  and  the 
cessity.  One  government  alter  aiu)thcr  other  deiiant  in  resisting  it.  The  union 
was  forced  to  confess  itself  unable  to  con-  etfeeted  between  the  i>rovinces  of  Upina* 
V<^1  parliament :  and  resignation  Ibllowed  and  Lower  Canatla  in  1840  was,  after 
re?*i^nation,  and  election  succeeded  elec-  all,  but  a  nominal  one ;  each  section  pi'e- 
tion,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  served  its  ideutitv,  an«l  the  line  between 
the  embarra.^sment.  The  result  was  that  them  remained  in  fill  its  distinctness, 
sectional  majorities,  firmly  united,  impe-  The  government  has  been  administered 
dcd  legislation,  and  assailed  each  other  by  a  ministry  made  up  of  an  equal  nnm- 
with  eveiy  weapon  that  stnmg  sectional  her  from  both  sections,  with,  in  most  in- 
<li1ferences  place  at  the  disjiosal  of  ]K)liti-  stances,  a  distinct  staff  of  crown  otticcni. 
cal  factions.  L<nverC-anatlian  represent  a-  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expei^ted  that 
tives  united  to  resist  the  ilemantls  of  local  jioliticians  would  keep  alive  section- 
their  compeers  from  the  l'p]»erl*rovince,  al  prejudices  with  such  material  as  they 
and  irpper  Canadian   naMubers  were  as  had  to  work  uj)on.     Each  half  of  the 

ctetl  to 
fix>m 


resolute  in  enforcing  what  they  consid-   j»rovincial  cabinet  has  been  exjH?etet] 
ered  to  be  just  claims.     In  tact,  Upper   command  the  supjiort  of  a  majority  fr 
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the  section  it  represented,  so  that  a  minis-  approbation  of  both  IIouseH  of  Parlia- 
trvliavingamajority  of  the  whole  Houses  nient,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  peo- 
o/ Parliament  would  be  compelled  to,dis-  pie  and  ]>ress  of  the  oountiy;  while  the 
band  by  reason  of  not  having  a  majority  poliiry  announced  afforded  a  gleam  of 
within  a  majority.  This  j)olicy  could  hope  to  those  who  had  begun  to  despair 
have  but  one  eflTect,  and  it  may  be  seen  of  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  hitherto 
that  the  secret  of  frequent  political  crises  seemingly  inciipable  of  settlement  AtW 
lies,  therefore,  on  the  surface  of  Canadian  the  prorogation  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
politics.  No  government  could  be  ex-  ment,  an  invitation  was  extended  by  the 
]>ected  to  stand  out  Jbr  any  great  length  Chamber  of  Connnerce  of  St  John,  New 
of  time  against  a  vigilant  0})position,  with  Brunswick,  to  the  members  of  the  Cana- 
so  many  conflicting  interests  to  appease  dian  Legislature,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
as  the  circumstances  and  extent  of  that  IVIaritime  Provinces.  This  w^as  accepted 
country  created.  Party  strife  loses  none  by  a  large  number  of  Canadians,  and 
of  its  violence  by  reason  of  the  smallness  the  principal  citizens  of  New  Brunswick 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  develop-  and  Nova  Scotia  gave  a  hearty  welcome 
ed  ;  and  in  its  choice  of  weapons  loses  to  their  fellow  colonists.  Their  fraternal 
no  advantage  through  courtesy.  Tlie  meetings  went  far  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
check  given  to  public  business  brought  union,  as  public  attention  was  at  once 
both  political  parties  to  their  senses  ;  and  turned  towards  the  mutual  advantage  to 
returning  reason  suggested  the  necessity  be  gained  by  a  closer  connection.  Such 
for  a  remedy  by  which  resj>onsible  gov-  an  incident  may,  at  first  glance,  seem  of 
emment  would  be  saved  from  degenerat-  little  importance ;  but  when  we  consider 
lug  into  a  series  of  faction  fights.  It  was  that  up  to  this  time  ])ublic  opinion  had 
a]»l>arent  that  constitutional  difliculties  not  kept  ]^ace  with  the  dreams  of  the  co- 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  sectional  strife,  lonial  statesmen  (although  individuals  in 
Both  parties  accepted  the  omen ;  the  po-  all  the  provinces  had  agi*eed  on  what 
litical  leadei-s  avowed  their  willingness  ought  to  be  done  rather  than  on  what 
to  throw  aside  party  ties  and  even  per-  could  be  done),  we  are  inclined  to  give 
sonal  feeling  ;  and  a  coalition  was  formed  it  due  weight.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
pledged  to  cooperate  in  searching  out  a  convention  appointed  to  consider  the 
i»ractical  remedy  for  the  evils  which  had  subject  of  an  union  of  the  Maritime 
become*  intolerable.  The  result  is  em-  Provinces,  met  at  Charlotte  Town,  Prince 
braced  in  the  following  memorandum,  Edward  Island  ;  and  members  of  the 
which  expressed  the  policy  of  the  coali-  Canadian  Government  attended  and  pro- 
lion  government:  posed  to  merge  in  the  higher  plan  of  a 
.  "  Tl*  Govenmicnt  arc  prepared  to  pledire  confederation  of  all  the  provinces,--.that 
themselves  to  bring  in  a  measure,  next  ses-  ^f  a  legislative  union  among  the  Man- 
aon,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  existing  time  Provinces.  The  subject  was  discuss- 
Oifflenliies,  by  iiitroduoing  the  fedenil  priiici-  ed,  and  such  progress  made  that  it  was 
pie  into  Canada,  coupled  with  such  provisions  thought  desirable  by  the  Conference  that 
Uri  will  permit  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  subject  should  be  resumed  in  an  ofli- 


to  secure  the  assent  of  those  interests  that  are  municated  to  the  Secret^ary  of  State  for 

l)eyond  the  control  of  our  Li'gishitnre,  to  he  the  Colonies  the  suggestions  of  the  Con- 

iinited  under  a  general  legislature  based  upon  ference,  stating  in  his  disj)atch  that  **the 

the  federal  principle."*  ^q^[^,q  f^^r  a  closer  union  amongst  the 

This  coalition  of  parties  (being  accept-  colonies  than  has  hitherto  existed  ap- 
ed as  a  guarantee  for  the  cessation  of  that ,  J)ears  to  be  generally  felt  both  in  Cana- 
species  of  political  contention  which  had  da  and  the  Lower  Provinces;"  and,  fur- 
proved  a  source  of  constant  ^jnioyance  '  tlier,  "it  appears  to  me  that  the  mode  of 
and  irritation)  met  with  the  unanimous  j  proceeding  suggested  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  views  entertained  by  the  lead- 

•  Sbitement  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Mainlonald  in  Ca-        fReiKJrt  of  Committee  of  K.xecutire  Couucil  of 
nadian  House  of  AsHCoibly,  June  21,  1SG4.  j  Canada,  September  23,  18G4. 
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ing  j>ol!ticiaii^<>ftlii.'l^»iiii>]i  Xoiih  AiiicT-  backj^roimd.     l)iit   events   h:ive  forceil 

ieaii  n)l(jn*U's  on  this  iinporlnnt   subject  ihein  to  take  tliouij^lit  for  the  future  as 

(•nil  be  ln'oiiLilil  intiUiifil'lv.'ind  in  ainae-  Avell  as  to  i»rovi«le  tor  the  iieeessities  of 

tieal  Ibrni  btt^iv  your  attention."     In  re-  the  present,  and  in  setting  out  they  natur- 

}'ly,  Mr.  Cardwell  nieivly  ex|»ves^e(l  lii.s  ally  ct>niiKire  tliemselves  with  others. 
approval  of  the  course  taken  in  the  mat-        The  Hritish  ])ossessions  on  the  Amer- 
ter.     OtUeial  delci^ates  were  appointed   iean  continent  embrace  a  territory  nearly 

to  rei)re^ent  eaih  pro\ince,  with  the  ex-  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States.     It 

ceplinn  ol"  NevNtoundlaad.     That  j)rov-  is  tlifiicult  to  Ljive  with  accumeythe  area 

ince,  liouever,  was  rei)rescnted  by  Mnue  under  Ih-itisli  rule,  as  that  portion  of  the 

or  its  leadinir  slale>ni('n.     The  Confer-  continent  is  ])ut  partiallv  survevetl,  and 

ence  met  at  Quebec,  an<l  tbrinally  enter-  boundaries  are  not  yet  clearly  defined,  hut 

ed  upon  the  <liscu>>ion  of  tin*  subject.  an   estimate  suilicient  for  ])i*Jietieal  jMir- 

Vrom  the  foreiii'iuir  it  willbeuuserve<l  poses  lias  been  formed.     The  hitest  cal- 

thai  the  idea  ol'  a  jx^ssibli'  i*on federation  cuhition  has  this  result: 
has   never  been   extinct  in   any   of  the  Square miioa. 

l.rovince>,  ahhoui-iiu  has  taken  lup\  an  ^  .\,.xvi..u„.ji.ui.i 4o2.« 

AVinkle   sluml)ers.     Until  lately  it   had  n- w  iirm.»wi.k 27.:io 

,  ,  •        *  1       1  Ni'Va  S-nln IS.A'M 

not  luen  ma<le  a  i>arty  quesliun,  norJia^l  ri mcL' Edward  Lsiumi a.isi 

its    iliseusMon    enlisted   any   very   larije 

1         •         < 
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m.mber  ot  pei.-^,.ns.  Now,  lu.wever  it  jf  ^^.^  .^,^^|  ^^  ^|,j^  ^1^^  probable  area  of 
has  :,sMinied  the  proportions  ot  a  irnblic  ^j,^  reminder  — sav,  British  Cohimbia 
.pieMion,   and    myites    ni.piiry   mto    its    oi;;^.5ot^,  VancouvtV  Lsland  lf),OlM)  and 


^.  ,       .  ,  ,  ,  ^ - - jpublici,.. 

cou  ederation  scheme,  so  that  we  may  be  (.„  -^^  jj^^,  y-,^  j-,^.  ^^y^  of  the  American 

enabiedtojud.uaM,iiisi.r<..>able^.uccess.  Topounaphical    Ihireau.      A  very  lar-e 

1  ubhc  alleniion  has  but  M-.dom  been  ^,,,.^j^,,,  ^^j.^j^j^  innnenso  tract  of  coimtrv 

direrted  to  the  capabihlie.  ainl  re>nurces  ^^^^  ,,^,j,,  .j^i^.^  ^,f  ^|,^,  diyidinir  line  is  of 

<»1  the  British  Amencan  i.roymces  as  a  ^.,,^j,.^^.  incapable  of  cultivation,  but  the 

whole:  eyen  anion-  ine  eohmiM^  them-  ..,.„p,„.tiou  reallv  valuable  even  for  ai,ni- 

selves  has  this  been  the  ca>e,  and  to  such  ,.,^\uu-a\  purposes  is   verv  -reat.     Con- 

ade-reethat   their  knouled-e   ol  eaeh  ii„i„^r  ourselVes  to  the  North  American 


have  ha«l  slran-e  impiesMons  of  each  jo^  Isiil.and  ahei-ed  to  bo  ba.sed  upon 
other,  and  until  lately,  whin  they  be-an  ^1,^,  f,tati>tics  of  18.il,  that  the  amount  of 
to  take  stock,  the  -vneral  pubhc  had  no    j.^.^j  1j^.|j  |,^.  private  individuals  in  the 


i.Iea  th:it  the  pi'oyinces  wouhl  unitedly  various  provitices,  with  the  number'of 

].os>e<s  all  the  element-  necessiry  t(»  c<^n-  .„.,.(.^  j,^,  j^,.  cultivation,  sUind  respectively 

stitule  a  powerful   n:jlion.     Xo  induce-  astollows: 
nieiits  weieolfered  to  render  the  ac«pnsi-  HeM.  CiiUirat.si. 

tioii  of  correei  iiiformalion  «»f  ;mv  orae-         r;ij.i.r  cmada i-.Tossa    ..    6<.i5i«i» 

tie:il  .<er\ice:    so  tnal  while  nuhvnluals         N-va-s-otm ^.T*^s!>.^    ..    i.i>2!Jo:« 

le'^anled   as>  vi.sionaries  botowed   time  N'«  1!;u.|mvi.  k- '''''■'I^if';    ••      '*?Vi!?J 

ami    ial)or   m   layiiiLr  a  basis    tor   their         I'Ou.oi^iitMMrd  i>iuii.i..  iati'>-iua   ..      atki.vi: 
.sehemi'S  of  future  action,  the  mar»s  of  the  TTijTyil       is .12)  23^ 

communilie."*  i»aid  little  attention  to  their        AVithout  refeiTinij:  to  the  a(;ricultural 

tacts,  and  ^'aye  themselves   no   trouble  proiluce  of  the  provinces,  which  may  al- 

about  their  theories.     Kach  i>roviiieehas  ways  be  looked  to  as  the  basis  of  their 

l)een  .«)  taken  up  with  its  own  mnd^  ami  prosperity,  and  which   now  yeMs  about 

the  workiuLf  out  of  its  own  j.rujecrts,  that  1.jO.O()0,6o()  ilollars   annually,  we    shall 

greater  bjtercblb  liave  been  kept  hi  the  now    glance   at   other    features   wliich. 
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though  less  important  at  present,  yet  af-  in  this  quai*t«r,  and  placing  a  proper  es- 
ford  for  consideration  an  inviting  aspect,  tiniate  on  their  commercial  and  political 
Besides  a  fertile  soil  and  magnificent  for-  imj)ortance,  has  lavished  large  sums  on 
ests,  the  provinces  possess  inexhaustible  what  she  regarded  as  an  investment  i)ro- 
mineral  resoui'ces,  such  as  are  accessories  ducing  an  adequate  money  return  as  well 
to  civilization  and  material  attractions  to  as  a  nursery  for  her  seamen.*  It  was  a 
enterprise  and  skill.  In  Nova  Scotia,  maxim  with  the  French  Government  that 
gold,  iron,  coal,  and  copj)er  are  found  in  the  North  American  fisheries  were  of 
abundance.  The  quantity  of  coal  at  more  national  value  in  regard  to  naviga- 
present  raised  is  half  a  million  of  tons  tion  and  power  than  the  gold  mines  of 
per  annum.  Four  years  ago  gold  was  Mexico  could  have  been  if  the  latter  were 
discovered,  and  now  15 1  mines  are  be-  possessed  by  France.  The  number  of 
ing  worked,  yielding  in  the  way  of  rev-  men  now  emj)loyed  by  her  in  these  fish- 
enues  and  royalties  20,000  dollars  an-  hig  stations  is  about  11,500,  and  for 
nually.  New  Brunswick,  in  common  w^th  years  large  bounties  have  been  paid  to 
Nova  Scotia,  has  gold,  iron,  and  extensive  encourage  her  seamen  to  engage  in  the 
coal  deposits,  extending  over  seven  mil-  occupation  of  fishing.  The  return  from 
lions  of  acres.  Newfoundland  has  a  coal  the  French  fisheries  can  not  be  less  than 
formationof  1000  to  1500  feet  in  thickness;  ,3,000,000  dollars  a  year.  On  January 
but  it  has  not  been  worked,  owing  to  other  1 4,  1857,  the  French  Goverament  ob- 
more  profitable  employments  absorbing  tained  from  England  certain  concessions 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  As  Can-  relative  to  fishery  rights  on  the  coast  of 
ada  has  no  coal,  though  abundance  of  iron  Newfoundland,  but  the  alarm  created  in 
ore  and  copper,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  what  they 
important  bearing  the  possibility  of  ob-  looked  upon  as  inflicting  injury  upon 
taining  sui)plies  from  the  Lower  Prov-  their  interests,  and  the  refusal  of  New- 
inces  may  have  in  after  years.  Gold  has  foundland  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the 
been  found  in  Canada,  but  thus  far  the  treaty,  prevented  it  from  taking  effect, 
yield  is  insignificiint.  Throughout  the  Nor  are  the  United  States  wanting  in  ap- 
mineral  regions  of  Canada  forest  trees  preciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
exist  in  sufticient  abundance  to  render  from  a  ])rosecution  of  this  branch  of 
the  absence  of  coal  for  smelting  purposes  trade*  President  Pierce,  in  his  Message 
less  felt  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  But ,  to  Congress  (Dec.  185G),  in  alluding  to 
the  time  will  come  when,  wood  being  no  ;  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  said :  "  The 
longer  at  the  disposal  of  the  miner,  coal  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  profu-  Great  Britain  of  5  th  of  June,  1854,  which 
sion  of  iron  ore  in  Canada,  aM'aiting  the  ,  went  into  effective  operation  in  1855, 
magic  touch  of  the  capitalist  to  add  to  put  an  end  to  causes  of  h"ritation  between 
the  country's  riches,  is  wonderful ;  and  the  two  countries  by  securing  to  the 
the  copj)er  mines  in  both  the  Upper  and  j  United  States  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
Lower  Provinces  have  already  given  coast  of  the  British  North  American 
Buch  evidences  of  productiveness  as  to  provinces  with  advantages  equal  to  those 
justify  the  expressed  opinion  as  to  their  '  enjoyed  by  British  suVyects.  liesides  the 
oational  value.  signal  benefits  of  this  treaty  to  a  large 

Apart  from  these  agricultural  and  min-  class  of  our  citizens  in  a  pursuit  connect- 
eral  resources,  there  exists  a  guarantee  ed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  with  our 
for  solid  prosperity  in  the  exhaustless  national  prosperity  and  strength,  it  has 
fisheries  that  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of  had  a  favorable  eftect,  <fcc."  The  amount 
the  proposed  confederacy.     Their  value  :  expended  in  bounties  nowaverages  300,- 


can  not  be  over-estimated,  and  the  many 
times  they  have  been  the  subject  of  di- 
plomatic contest  shows  that  their  impor- 
tance has  been  in  some  degree  apprecia- 
ted. For  several  centuries  the  govern- 
ments of  various  countries  have  regarded 
them  with  envious  eye.     France  has  ever 


000  dollars  annually,  and  the  return  is  es- 
timated at  about  eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  The  advantage  of  position 
enjoyed  by  the  Maritime  Provinces  nat- 
urally attracts  capital  and  enterj)ri8e  from 
other  pursuits  to  profit  by  an  employ- 


*  See  the  Ileport  by  M.  Aucct  for  1851,  and 
shown  herself  eager  to  push  her  interests  1  that  by  M.  Coste  for  1861. 
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inent  so  lii<Tiilivoastli;it  placed  by  nature  '  sea-croing  tonna^je  of  Canada  amounts  to 
within  tlicir  very  iJ^rasp.  Tlioy  see  with  2, 1:5:3, (MX)  tons.  The  oi)i»ortunities  for 
chn^rrin  the  treasures  of  the  <leq>  snatch-  commerce  are  such  as  to  hidicate the  natn- 
ed  iTom  ht'fore  their  eyes,  and  going  to  ,  ral  increase  of  the  colonial  marine.  The 
the  enri<*h!nent  of  foreignc^rs,  while  the  fiicilities  for  ship-huilding  turn  the  ntten- 
apathv  of  their  fellow-ciilonists  living  in-  tion  of  a  large  nuniher  not  only  to  the 
land  prevenis  a  just  share  heing  ajjpro-  '  sui)]>ly  of  the  home  demand,  Imt  also  to 
]»riated  by  those  who  should  i»rofit  most  competition  in  foreign  markets  for  the 
by  them.  Without  a  system  of  bounties  sale  of  vessels.  In  18H2  the  tonnage  of 
(except  as  regards  Canada)  the  value  of  vessels  built  in  British  America  amounted 
fish,  fish-oil,  and  seal  skins  exported  from  to  only  ;».*'.,77r>  tons;  in  18<;  3  the  number 
these  provinces  (indc]»eudently  of  what  of  V(?ssi'ls  built  was  045,  with  a  capacity 
was  consumed  in  domestic  use)  is  thus  ,  of  2  H\7<;:>  tons,t  and  re})resenting  an  ex- 
given:  jx^i't  value   of  1MM)(»,(MM)   dollars.     The 

^    „.  .„.  mnnber  of  sailors  and  fisliermen  of  these 

N.  w  Hr..:.-\virk  (i8r.2) Sot 4S7  colomes,  as  sliowu  by  thc  last  census  re- 

\,wi.mn:ii...i.i ciH-')^ ;i.:w.<.io         i  ^^^j.„j,  j^' nn,->5(.;. 

<-.M..i.ia  (isr.i) 7i=3.s««  I      1  he  total  [population  of  the  united  colo- 

,^  ,  ,  nies  can  not  be  said  to  indicate  m-eal 
\\e  have  not  the  returns  necessary  to  strength,  considerinsr  the  vast  rc-s^aon 
found  an  accurate  statenu-nto  the  aggre-  over  which  it  is  spmid  ;  it  must,  how- 
gate  value  ot  these  hsheries,  but  (jompe-  ^,^.^,,.  |,^,  regarded  as  a  respectable  nucleuB 
tent  authorities  have  suggested  -iO^OOO,-  ^^^-.^  „jjtionalitv  which  the  varied  resources 
(MH>  <lollai-s  as  lallmg  short  ot  the  actual  ^^j-^j,^.  eo„„try  will  in  time  fill  up  and  ex- 

y^^^"-        .  •^       n  t    '  ^^*^^*^  *^v  attractiiiir  immigration.     In  live 

Possessing  r,0(»0  miles  of  sea-coast,  the  ^.^..^^.^  5;^^..^  ^^.^^j^  ^^.^^  <h>ul»led]ier  popu- 

Hritish  North  American  provinces  when  y-^^^^^^  ^^.j^j,^,  ^.,^^^,^^^^^^  ^^^^  hicreased  from 

cons(,lidated  into  one  power  would  pos-  ,j.|7^;j.,<,  j,,  ih42  to  l>,o07,(557  in  18G1 ; 

sess  n<»t  only  all  the  materials  necessary  y         ^.,^^^.^^^.^  i>resenting  the  most  rapid 

K.r  constnictmg  and  e<,mpping  ships  ot  i„;.,e.,se,  as  in  1842  her  population  num- 

war,  but  also  bands  of  skillful  and  hardy  i,^,^.,i  .|y(;,0o.5,  and  in  18l>l,  l,ai>(;,001. 

seamen  wherewith  to   man  a  poAVertu  .|.,^^.  ^emulation  of  the  six  provinces  is 

fleet.     Already  their  united  commercial  ,,.,,,,.!,,.,; ted  bv  the  census  of  18(il  to  be 


tonnage  re<iiiired  for  the  accommodation  E<lwar<l  Island,  8(),S.57  ;  total,  ;^2fM,056. 

01  traae:                                                       1  A<lding  to  this  the  increase  fi*oui  every 

inw.ir.ip.  oiiiwanN.  Total.    '  souivc  siuce  18(J1 ,  aiid  the  nundK.»i*s  neces*- 

N.nn  scntia  nsfiT,) H-'^fi"  III! -V''' Jf : ''^^  sai'ily  omittcd,  tlic  mIioIc  impnlation  may 

I'r  i.r  ■  K.iwani  lihui.i  bc  assumcd  to   be   nearly  4.000, CM)0  ot 

(l***^!' "O.-'iSO.,      ST.:'!*^...     lf»7«)9S  <.,vi|]^        If*    yLt'.t    iil-Hip     thlM     iHnrrfMrMtn     in 

NvvM..u:di i(is».i)....    6'.if)7<iJ..  c.'rj./iK-j  . .1  ji.i2/j4.-»  '^"'•'^-      -i»    >^ \  jn.iie    uus    ags^tj^.ue    in 

caiiu.i.»  (is<J3) 4  :.su.(  iii..4.4i.<; y::7...!i.(i4n.a:;:  eoiijparison  with  the  ]>opulation  <»f  Euro- 

6,7js.r.5u  nG.ii,(>G4  iXIiMU  l'**'"»    countries   ranking  as   substnntiid 

l»owers — fur  instanee,  Portugal,  3,.>70,- 

The  tonnage  em]»loyed  by  Canada  on  the  ooo  ;  Holland,  :^.'300,000  ;  Denmark,  2,- 

hdand  lakes  is  staled  to  be  r»,!M)7,000tons,  480,000  :    Greece,    1,1.50,000 — we    are 

but  this  includes  many  coasting  vc^ssels,  enabled  to  tbrm  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the 

between  wh<»se  arrival  ami  departure  a  ],osition  a  Jhi.ish  Confedei-acj-  may  ere 

very  short  interval  elajises,  so  that  a  very  long  hoM  among  the  nations  of 'the  earth. 

great  deduction  must  be  made  to  exjness  The  following  tabulated  statement  shows 

correctly  the   actual  tonnage.     Hut  the  the  fighting  material  available  for  deten- 

.  _..     .  _ —  jiiy(.  jnn'|,o^es : 

*  We  rc.'^n»t  to  Iw  un.ililo  to  olitiiin  in  rime  for 
|iiiliIi('Hti4iii  in  tlii>«  JirticI*"  thi-  staicint  nt  of  tin*. 

v.ilwi  lit"  li>li,  if.  uxiK>rtcil  t'ruin  I'linct  Kduaiil  t  S|»(*f«.li  of  Finaucc'  Minister  of  Canada,  Feb. 

I'-I.inil.  7,  iMJ.'i. 
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Upper  Canada, from w  i^S?.'.'.'^!?  178  !      Notwithstnndinff    the    disadvantages 

40  to  60.*.' *  59  660  incident  to  divided  counsels  and  section- 

,        ^    .    r  ^r^*"^oI^"^^*"   al  legislation,  the  provinces  have  advanced 

Lower  Canada, from 20  u>  30...  93.^02  ^        •  ti      .        ^     .      •   ,  i.i         o        n 

30 to 40...  59  607  ^  Very  rapidly  m  matenal  wealtli.     Small 

60  to  60.* '. '.  8u  129-226  620   ^^''^^'kets  havc  stuntcd  their  manufactures, 

Nova  scoiui,froin 20  u»  60  —  67,867    but  their  gi'cat  Staples  have  enabled  them 

New  BruLBwick,  from ?!  to  40      OT  674  '  to  grasp  and  rctiiin  a  fast  hold  on  inter- 

40  to  60. .  .    10.739  l  P         ^  i  rm      •  t     • 

60  to 60...   7,312—61.62?    national  trade.     Their  exports  and  jm- 
Kcwfomidiand  from.... 2oto6o...         —  25,632   ports  already  cxcccd  those  of  the  United 

Prince  Lilward  Island,  from... 20  to  46...  11.144  L^    ^       .      ^.^\,         rni  4.  />«o/>.> 

46  to  60. . .   3,676— 14.819   Statcs  HI  1 82 1 .     The  returns  of  1 8().i  are 

TV)Uii  males  from 20  to  60  "Si;^   presented  in  one  view  in  the  following 

table: 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  popu- '  ,  _  ..  „ .  »., 

.         ,  1  A    *      .        I  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

lation  in  a  new  country  such  as  America   Canada $45 9f>4  493....$4i  831532... .187.796 025 

presents  curious  results.  While  the  popu-    N'-'^R'-unp^i^fe.   7  764  824....   8  964.7S4...  ifl72».«»8 

I    ^.         .     i_    .  X    J  /•  '...1     ^       Nova  S<olJa....   10.201,391....     8.420.968...   18.622  359 

lation  IS  being  augmented  from  without,    princo  ^iward 

localities  and  sections  of  country  suffer  ,  ^..^tCHdiaiiV..  VSIm/.::  IZ^i.::.  u'^i^l 

from  the  constant  dniin  made  upon  them  

by  the  attractions  of  older  or  more  invit-  i  ^'''''^*^  ^  "^'^^  *^^^  ^*^" 
ing  parts  of  the  continent.  The  young  ^^-jjjie  this  trade  in  the  ag<rregate  is  large, 
Canadian  or  Nova  Scotian,  seduced  by  ^he  part  of  it  strictly  intercolonial  bears 
the  prospect  of  an  enlarged  scope  for  ^^  ,^  gj^all  i>ropoi-tion  to  that  carried  on 
ambition  or  the  hop-^  of  acquiring  a  for-  ^^^j^i,  foreign  countries.  In  18()3  the  to- 
tune  more  rapidly  than  he  could  do  at  ^al  imports  by  the  St  Lawrence  from  the 
home,  deserts  his  native  land  to  push  his  British  North  American  colonies  to  Cana- 
way  m  the  adjoining  States  or  the  ex-  j^  amounted  to  508,800,  and  the  exports 
treme  west  of  the  continent.  Even  the  ^f  Canada  to  the  other  colonics  to 
French  Canadians,  noted  for  their  attach-  992,738  dollars.  This  low  state  of  inter- 
ment to  their  native  soil,  become  restive,  colonial  trade  is  attributable  to  the  hostile 
and  are  found  bold  enough  to  seek  new  ^^^,.1^^  p^^  i,j  foj-c^  by  each  province, 
homes  among  a  people  whom  they  have  amounting  in  effect  to  the  exclusion  of 
been  taught  to  regard  as  hostile  to  all  gacli  other's  products.  Free  trade  be- 
that  they  hold  sacred.  The  number  of  ^^.^^j^  ^hem  will  no  doubt  remedv  the 
Bntish  colonists  now  residing  m  the  evil  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  three  years 
Lnited  States  is  very  great     It  is  said  precedincr   the   Reciprocity  Treat v,  the 


floating  population,  the  cun-ent  has  gone  a„jjrogate  of  exports  to  tl>e  value  of  >.>({,- 

m  a  loreign  direction,  and  thousands  of  3r,,),93i  and  of  imports  to  the  value  of 

young  men  have  not  only  been  lost  to  200,390,780  dollars.*    It  is  very  natural 

the  colonies,  but  have  gone  to  the  build-  for  the  colonists  to  aigue  that  if  lecipro- 

up  of  their  rivals.     As  districts  now  ^^^    between  them  and  the  United  States 


ners  to  communication  are  pierced  by  ^tlier.     A  large  proportion  of  the  goods 

advancing  civilization,  communities  now  ...jij^^  t,,^  ,„,iritime  provinces  now  buy 

almost  strangers  to  each  other  will  feel  j^  j^e  States  could  be  supplied  by  Cana- 

tlie  uniting  influences  of  trade,  and  pre-  j     ^„^i  competition  would  not  be  with 

sent  to  the  colonial  youth  a  greater  diver-  ^j^g  productions  of  Great  Britain,   but 

gity  of  pursuits  than  the  limited  means  ' 

and  distracted  energies  of  each  province  ,  Senator  Sumner— Speech  on  the  RcciproL-ity 

have  been  able  to  oi)en  up.  Treaty  iu  Congress,  Jan.  11,  l«C5. 
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with  those  «*f  the  StatO'^.t     The  imports  came  to  the  eoiiehision  that  the  free  iu- 

ot'  all   kiii<ls  of  airricultural  proihure  in  terehange  of  *:^oodrt  and   uniformity  of 

New  Urunswick  amounted  in  one  year  to  tariff  were  indispensable  conseiinences  of 

L',()r.(>,7()2  (h>llars,  of  whicli  Canatla  suj»-  the  construction  of  the  intercolonial  rail- 

jilied  only  177,i>'JH.     Most  of  the  flour  is  way,  and  that  the  dhninutiou  of  the  reve- 

of  Canaihi  lijowth  and  manufacture,  and  nues  of  the  respective  provinces,  from 

instead  of  its  beinir  jirocure*!  from  l\)rt-  various  causes,  did  not  wai'rant  titendop- 

land  In  the  United  States,  it  couhl  he  hiid  tion   of  mcisures  to  cany  the  principle 

down  at  the  head  of  the  St.  John  Uiver  into  effect. 

in  New  I>runswi(k  as  clieajily  as  it  is  Tiie  necessity  for  a  line  of  railway  be- 
caniid  to  Portland.  The  New  Ihuns-  tween  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces 
wick  Comptroller  of  ('u>toms,  in  his  re-  has  been  apparent  for  years  p:ist,  and  the 
port  lor  ISji.*),  says — ''If  New  ]>runswick  project  has  occupied  the  attentiou  of  the 
weiv  connected  with  Montreal  and  Que-  nnperial  as  well  as  the  colonial  authori- 
})cc  oy  direct  railway  comnnmicatlon  ties.  The  tnule  of  Canada  is  dependent, 
throuuh  Ihitish  territory,  our  imjjorts  in  a  great  degree,  u]xjn  the  temper  and 
from  tlic  States  would  decrease  immetli-  feelings  of  the  United  St^ites.  For  live 
ately,  as  much  of  our  flour  and  other  sup-  montlis  in  the  year  exit  by  the  St.  Law- 
])lic.s  c»>uld  come  direct  fiom  Canada."  rence  is  completely  cut  off,  and  during 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  other  this  period  Portland  is  the  Canadian  sea- 
provinces.  The  subject  of  intercolonial  ])ort.  Should  the  Portland  solution  of  the 
reciprocity  has  l.>een  consiilcred  by  the  (Irand  Trunk  Railway  be  closed  at  any 
colonists,  and  various  schemes  liave  heAi  time,  all  comnumication  with  Europe 
suL'^ui^ted  to  change  a  state  of  things  nmst  be  c^arried  on  bv  the  overland  route 
wliirli  all  looked  upon  as  anomolous,  but  to  JIalifax,  and  Canada  w^ould  be  forced 
which,  being  lK*>et  with  difficulties,  of-  to  resort  to  the  ohl  system  of  importation 
fi're«l  little  p]'ospecl  of  a  satisliictory  or  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  during  the 
inmitdiate  im]>rovement.  Jn  lHii2  the  season  of  open  navigation.  The  re|>eal 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  ]»asse<l  resolu-  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  aboli- 
ti()n>  iinpowering  the  (irovernment  to  tion  of  the  bonding  system  will  compel 
neir*»liate  with  the  neighboring  provinces  Canada  to  find  otiier  outlets  than  those 
for  Jiu  intcichantre  of  articles  dutv  free,  now  available,  an<l  will  force  her  to  seek 
The  Finance  ^Minister  of  Canada  gave  his  relief  from  a  virtual  blockade  by  connect* 
attt'iition  to  the  propiisition,  and  reported  ing  herself  with  the  other  colonies.  For 
to  lii>  colleagues  the  result  of  his  exami-  defensive  ]>urposes  the  road  may  also  be 
nation.     J  le  said  :  of  advantage,  m  enabling  masses  of  troops 

'■If  a  complete  customs  union  could  ho  to  j)ass  rapidly  from  province  to  province. 

jMiii.!  il  l»i\vi<ii  the  provinces  un«lrr  wliitrh  However,  as  matters  now  sUmd,  it  is  the 

liny  rouUl  inlerchan-ie,  whliout  resiriciion,  onlv  |»ossible  wav  of  fore-.staningthocon- 

nll  -..<m1s.  the  produer-  and  manniiicturc  of  se<inences   of  ccuniilete   isolation.     The 

wh:u.  xer  country,  ii  w<mld  have  a  iKMK.ticial  i,,,,„,rtanco  of  the  undertaking  has  never 

elifct.     Isut  as.  to  cnrrv  such  a  union  convcn-  ,     '  .         ,  ° 

ientlv  into  el!cct.-;;re-iter  uniformifv  in  the  "^'*J"  questionea.  ^ 

tarilS  of  (he  colonies  nnist  he  secure'd,  wlneh        Lord  Durham,  m  the  report^  to  which 

wnui.l  hi-  almost  imi)ractieahUi  under  their  we  have   already  referred,  said — "The 

I»resrni  condition,  the  undersiiirned  contents  comj det ion  of  any  satisfactory  communi- 

hih.>.  :f  Willi  rei-.)unuending  that,  in  aiLswer  option    between     Halifax    and    Quebec 

to  ih.  .hspateh  «jf  the  Nova  S.otia  Govern-  ^^.^^^j^i  i„  j;^^,^,  produce  relations  between 

mi'ut.  a   proposal  he  made  h»r  the  reciprocal  .i  •  *i    *  ii         i 

fr...  .dnnUlon  of  all  articles,  the  jrrow.h,  pn>  ^^»^f '  l'^.^''"^^*f  ^l'""^  i'"'"'"^*^  render  a  gen- 

duee.  and  manufactun^  of  Nova  Scotia  and  1->''*1    ^""""    absolutely    necessary.  In 

any  t-iher  province  heecmiinij  a  party  to  the  ^^^^  ^.he  Imperial  Government  caused 

a;:re. meat  that  may  he  founded  on  ihi.s  propo-  a  survey  to  be  made  with  reference  to  a 

sal."  miliarv  roail,  and  in  1848  Major  Uobin- 

The  di'legates  from  the  provinces  of  son  and  Captain  Henderson  imported  as 

Cana.la,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Ib-uns-  to  the   fitness  for  railway  jmrposes   of 

wiek.  who  met  to  consitler  the  subject,  the  j^roposed  route.     In  'a   corres|M)nd- 

t  Kr|H.rr  ot   Caua.lim,  Kiuancc  Mim*rer  uii  ^'"^*^*  iK'tween  Lord  Elgin  and  Earl  Grey 

Iiiitiioioniul  Uccii>iueity,  1j>G2.  in  1818,  the  former  insisted  strongly  on 
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tlie  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  the  about  a  confederation,  that  it  will  enable 

oonstruction  of  the  line  ;   amons^  others,  troops  to  be  moved  lapidly  across  Brit- 

that  it  would  "tend  to  unite  the  prov-  ish  temtory,   and  facilitate  the  conccn- 

inces  to  one  another  and  to  the  mother  tration  of  masses  of  men,  and  that  it  will 

country,  and  to  inspire  them  with  that  counterbalance  to  a  certain  extent  the 

consciousness  of  their  own  stren<;cth  and  pressure  of  the  United  States  on  Canada 

of  the  value  of  the  connection  with  Great  by  affording  another  method  by  which 

Britain,   which   is    their    best    security  the  foreign  mails  can  be   carried,   and 

against  aggi*ession."     The  Legislatures  access  to  the  seaboard  obtained  for  Cana- 

of  Canada,  New  Bnmswick,  and  Nova  dian  ])roducts  and  manufactures  ;  besides 

Scotia,  passed  acts  for  the  promotion  of  effecting  a  saving  of  time  in  the  trans- 

the  undertaking.     In  1851,  Lord  Derby,  mission  of  European  and  American  cor- 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  expressed  him-  respondence.     The  length  of  railway  to 

self  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the  be  built  is  estimated  at  ooO  miles ;  *  this, 

line;   and  in  1852  Sir  John  Pakhigton,  however,may  be  under  the  mark.   When 

in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Elgin,  gave  ex-  this  line  is  constructed  there  will  be  a 

pression  to  the  views  of  the  Imperial  complete  railway  connection  from  Il.ili- 

Govemment,  declaring  their  hitention  f'lx  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Lake 

to  fulfil  the  just  expectations  held  out  by  Huron. 

their  predecessors.     In  a  despatch  from  Thus  far  the  energies  of  the  different 

the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  April  12,  provinces  have  been  directed  to  schemes 

1802,  a  proposal  was  made,  couched  in  of  internal  improvement,  promoting  fa- 

the  following  terms ;  cility   of   internal   communication,    and 

**  Anxious,  however,  to  promote  as  far  as  every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  secure 

they  can  the  important  object  of  completing  the  vast  trade  of  the  West,  whose  natu- 


proviuces  m  a  scheme  which  would  so  mate-  ^^^^  inmiess.     J^very  nuie  ot  rauway 

mlly  promote  their  interests,  her  Majesty's  pai^l  for  itself  tenfold  in  opening  up  the 

Government  are  willing  to  otfer  to  the  Pro-  country   and   increasing    the   value    of 

vincial  Governments  an  Imperial  guarantee  property,  and  the  magnificent  canal  sys- 

of  interest  towards  enabling  them  to  raise  by  tem  has  overcome  the  natural  obstacles 

puhHc  loan  ifthey  should  desire  it,  at  a  mod-  by  which  navigation  was  impeded  and 

crate  rate,  the  requisite  funds  for  constructmg  ^{.^^^..^^  {csvZii  into  other  and  forciorn 

the  railway.     .     .     .     The  nature  and  extent  ^J^"^'^^*^®   ^i^,^^V^^^^       1^^^^^ 

of  such  guarantee  must  be  determined  bv  the  channels.     Ihe   benefits  conterred    will 

particulars  of  any  scheme  which  the  Provin-  not   be    confined    to   one   province,  but 

cial  Governments  may  be  disposed  to  found  must  be  shared  with-  all  to  a  greater  or 

on  the  present  proposal,  and  on  the  kind  ot  less  extent,  from  their  very  nature.     To 

aecurity  they  would  offer."  sustain  and  extend  the  public  works  al- 

In    September,   1802,   delegates  duly  ready  in  existence,  and  to  call  others 

appointed  by  the  provinces  met  at  Que-  into  being  that  will  act  as  feeders   to 

bee  to  consider  the  proposal,  and  a  mem-  them,  can  only  be  done  efficiently,  where 

orandum  of  agreement  was  drawn  up.  the   aim    is  a  common   prosperity,    by 

Owing   to   a  subsequent  dissatisfaction  unity  of  action  and  a  clubbing  of  re- 

-with  some  of  the  conditions  precedent  sources.  It  will  be  found  that  the  Cana- 

proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  dian   Confederacy    will    set  out  with  a 

the  effort  proved  abortive.     The  objec-  respectable  income.     Its  financial  stand- 

tions  to  the  construction  of  the  line  have  ing  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 

been  the  probable  immediate  loss  con-  statement  of  liabilities,  revenues,  and  ex- 

nected  with  it  as  a  commercial  specnila-  penditure : 
tion,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  paying        ^^^  P,i,t.  Receipts.      ruymcnts. 

freights,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  cana.ia $67.283  996  $14.3^^2  5' s      $u9«.9.is2 

running  order  in  winter,  and  its  useless-  J:>raSa"itut)5;JJo.^      i'™        i,.)'^  -^J 

neSS  for    military  T)UrT)OSeS,  owing   to    its  Nowfoundlaml...         946  OOO  48n.WK)  479.^20 

proximity  to  the   frontier.       In    its   favor  P^l^co  Edward  island  24<),673  m:884  ni  718 

the  arguments  rest  on  a  national,  mili- 1  $79  22-S6e8  $17,140^7      $17517.207 

tary,  and  commercial  basis ;   that  it  fur-  ,  • 

nifihes   the    surest    means   of   bringing  *Despatchof  Duke  of  Newcastle,  April  12, 1802. 
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Snnuuinfr  up   tlie    rosourcos    of  -the  "NVe  are  tlms  to  have  a  confederation  of 

proviiuos  :il»ont   to  assume  the  attitude  colonies,  with  the  Queen  at  their  head 

of  a  distinct   ])owei\  we  tind  that  they  Whether  its  chief  executive  officer  is  to 

jiossess  every  element  that  entera   into  be  known  as  CJovernor-General,  or  is  to 

the   formation    of   a   nationality   wliicli  have  the  title  and  rank  of  Viceroy,  are 

will,   if  i»i*oi)erly  guided,  stand  the  test  points  apparently  reserved  for  the  de- 

of  time.  termination  of  Pailianient,     All  that  the 

AVe  are  thus  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  representatives  of  the  several  provinces 

the    mriirnitude    of  the   interests    to   he  undeitook  to  determine  was  that  the  chief 

dealt  with  hy  the  delegates  aji])ointed  to  executive  otticer  should  he  noniinat^Ml hy 

the  Quebec  i-onference,  and  we  can  im-  the   Grown.     It  is  of  the  very  hisjhest 

agine  the  dilhculties  that  presented  tliem-  imj>oi*tancc   to    the   provinces   that  this 

selves  at  every  stei*  in  their  nei^otiat ions,  otlice  should  be  made  one   worthy  the 

while  striving  to  reconcile  the  i)reiu<lices  ambition  of  a  st^itesmaii.   The  goveniors 

of   localities   hitherto   having   complete  of  Canada  have  necessarily,  for  the  moftt 

control  over  their  own  affairs.     The  ne-  x^art,  been  men  of  little  or  no  mark  at 

cessity  for  securing  different  races  against  home.     It  woHld  be  very  difficult  to  in- 

nnitunl  airiri'ession,  and   protecting  reli-  duce  a  rising  statesman  to  abandon  the 

gious  views  from  an  intolei'ance  already  ju'ospects  which   a   successful  career  in 

busy  in   sowing    seeds   of  discord,    in-  the  House  of  Commons  opens  to  him  for 

volved  ]»roblems   not  easy  of  solution,  any  attractions  that  the  Govemor-Gen- 

Ilad  there  been  any  inclination  to  tritie  eralship  of  Canada,  as  heretofore  consti- 

with  the  main  object  of  their  meetin«x,  tuted,  has  had  to  offer.     At  the  time  of 

or  a  disp()siti<»u  to  tlu'ow  obstacles  in  the  the   unicni   of   the  two   Canadas,  Lord 

wav  of  its  attainment,  the  result  of  the  Sv<lenham    debated    in   liis   own    mind 

convention  would  have  extinguished  all  whether  he  should  make  the  siilary  of 

liope  of  a  British  American  confedera-  ihegovernor  six  or  eight  thousand  |H)unds 

tion   for  years  to  come,  as  well  as  sug-  sterling,  but  the  former  sum  was  deter- 

gested    grave   doubts   as   to  the   future  mined  upon.      In  the  near  neighborhood 

peace  and  welfare  of  colonies  so  situated  of  the   American  Republic,  whore   the 

as  the  Ih'itish  North  American  colonies  chief  exe<*utive  otticer  ia  confined  to  a 

are.       Hut    great    respousi!)ilities     out-  salary  of  :fr>,(K)0  dollars  per  annum,   it 

weighed  narrow-minded  views,  and  nui-  may  easily  be  conceived   that   many  ol 

tual  coMC'cssion  enabled  the  delcijfates  to  the  colonists  re«^anled  the  salar\'  of  their 

Imv  down  a  substantial  basis  for  a  consol-  G<»vernor-(4eneral  as  very  extravagant: 

i<lati'<l  goveriuntMit.     The  seheme  is  out-  and  even  as  late  as  1819,  the  Legislative 

lined  with  j»rudent  forethought,  an<l  in  Assembly  of  (\anada,  in  a  spasmodic  fit 

detail  evinces  the  care  of  practical  states-  of  economy,  expressed  the  opinion  that 

man»«hip.     As  a  whole  it  is  accej»tabU»,  a  saving  in  this  item  ought  then  to  liave 

taking  it   ftu*  grante<l  that  it  is  the  best  been  eliected.    As  a  natural  consequence 

that   couM   be   arrived  at.     Its  authors  of  this  rate  of  rennmeration,  excessive 

tell  u<  that  they  were  anxious  to  follow,  as  it  may  liave  seemed  to  a  portion  of 

as  far  as  eircumstanees   would    permit,  the  coUmists,  Canada  has  found  it  nei^es- 

the  model  of  the  I>ritish  C<»nstitution.  sary  to  be  content  with,  on  the  whole. 

How  far   circumstances  controlled  their  an  inferior  onler  of  men  for  governorsi 

desires,  an  examination  of  the  prtMuinent  The  tNVO  most  striking  exce]»tions  liave 

features   <»f  the  resolutions   embo«lvin<'  been  those  of  Lord  Svdenham  and  Lord 

their  conclusions  will  show.     The  [)rin-  Elgin.     Xor  is   this  the  worst-     It  has 

ci])le    of    fcdcMation,    which    fcMins    the  happened  more  than   once  that  the  pov- 

Ijasis  of  the  whole  scheme,  presents  the  eily  rather  than  the  will  of  tlie  person 

widest   <h'parture  from  the   model  they  selected  for  this  post  has  induced  him  to 

were  professedly  anxious  to  foUow.  This  accept  the  apj»ointment :    ami  the  neccs- 

C(»nfed*T;i<'y  is  not,  at  lirst  at  least,  to  as-  sity  tor  mu'sing  the  dilapidated  fortunes 

sume  the  character  of  an   inilepen«lent  of    these   functionaries    has    sometimes 

government.     The   executive   auth(»rity,  gone  far  to  l>ring  the  representative  of 

the  shape  and  title  of  which  are  left  un-  the  Crown  into  <li<cre<lit  with  the  j>eople. 

detined,  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Queen.  It  is  apparently  to  be  left  to  our  Parlia- 
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nieut  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  executive 
head  of  tlie  confederation,  and  it  is  es- 
getitial  that,  without  being  extravagant, 
it  should  be  such  as  will  attract  men 
with  some  pretension  to  stiitesinanship. 

The  complexity  inherent  in  all  federa- 
tions will  be  increased  by  the  fact  of 
tliis  federation  being  one  of  colonies. 
Above  their  government,  and  vested 
with  supreme  sovereignty,  is  the  author- 
ity of  Parliament  and  Queen  ;  below  will 
be  that  of  the  lieutenant-governors  of 
the  provinces,  deriving  their  appoint- 
ment and  receiving  their  pay  from  the 
federal  executive.  Under  this  tertiary 
authority,  in  Canada  at  least,  there  pre-v 
vails  an  elaborate  and  an  expensive,  be- 
cause extravagant,  gi*adation  of  munici- 
palities, beginning  with  the  village  and 
euiling  with  the  aggi'egation  of  town- 
Bliips  which  forms  the  county  munici- 
pality. A  system  of  government  so  in- 
tric^ate,  combining  the  imperial,  the 
federative,  the  local,  and  the  municipal 
element,  will,  from  it^  very  nature,  be 
exceedingly  complex,  and  must  be  some- 
thing like  proportionately  expensive. 
But  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Federation  forms  the  only  possible  prin- 
ciple upon  which  British  Americ-a  can 
now  be  united.  Lower  Canada — of 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  population 
is  of  French  extraction — being  sensi- 
tively tenacious  of  its  national  distinc- 
tions, wnth  the  peculiar  customs  and 
rights  growing  out  of  them,  could  not, 
fi*om  its  dread  of  absorption,  be  induced 
to  assent  to  any  closer  form  of  union. 
Whether  some  of  the  other  provinces 
might  not  have  refused  to  surrender  the 
privileges  of  local  legislation  may  also 
be  a  question ;  for  even  now  objections 
are  made  by  the  opponents  of  federation 
that  this  scheme  exacts  too  great  a  sur- 
render of  local  rights. 

The  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  confederacy  will  apparently  differ  in 
no  resi>ect  from  those  which  are  at  pres- 
ent subsisting  between  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  government  of  any  col- 
ony having  representative  institutions. 
The  colonists  advance  with  excessive 
timidity  to  whatever  has  the  appearance 
of  ultimate  independence,  and  they  seem 
to  be  wholly  unconscious  that  they  are 
framuig  a  confederation  which  is  to  form 


a  stepping-stone  to  this  final  end.  It  is 
not  that  four  millions  of  people  might 
not  desire  independence,  if  circunist-mces 
assured  them  of  being  able  to  maintain 
it.  But  the  thoughtful  colonist,  aroused 
by  the  gigantic  war  which  is  going  on 
in  the  neighboring  republic,  finds  it 
necessary  to  look  carefully  to  his  posi- 
tion on  the  American  continent.  The 
overshadowing  predominance  of  a  single 
state  is  the  question  which  that  war  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  about  to  decide ;  for 
if  the  North  can  succeed  in  binding  once 
more  the  broken  fragments  of  the  old 
Union,  he  fears  an  attempt  to  apply  to 
the  whole  of  Northern  America  the 
modern  and  exaggerated  reading  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  For  British  America 
there  is,  therefore,  no  absolute  independ- 
ence. She  must  lean  somewhere  for 
support,  and  her  inclinations,  if  not  her 
interests,  lead  her  to  prefer  a  species  of 
dependence  upon  the  mother  country, 
which  shall  be  something  more,  though 
perhaps  not  much  more,  than  a  national 
alliance. 

An  ardent  partisan  of  the  perfect  fed- 
erative principle  might  find  in  the  pro- 
posed constitution  reason  to  object  that  it 
is  not  being  dealt  fairly  by  ;  that  under 
the  guise  of  federation  there  lurks  a  mani- 
fest desire  and  persistent  determination 
to  establish  a  form  of  government  that 
will-  in  effect  partake  of  nearly  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  legisl  itive  union .  The 
theory  of  the  United  States'  constitution 
is,  that  the  general  government  can  ex- 
ercise such  powers  only  as  are  specially 
delegated  to  it  by  the  separate  States. 
The  Quebec  convention  has  attempted 
to  reverse  this  principle  by  investing  tlie 
confederate  legislatm*e  with  powers  over 
"all  matters  of  genei'al  character  not 
specially  and  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  local  governments  and  legislatures." 
Thus  the  residuiuu  of  unappropriated  pow- 
ers, whatever  it  may  be,  goes  to  strength- 
en the  influence  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. Of  the  same  chai-acter  is  the 
right  of  the  federal  government  to  ap- 
point the  local  governor  during  pleas- 
m'e.  Nor  wiR  the  circimoistances  of  these 
functionaries  being  irremovable  for  five 
years,  except  for  cause,  be  much,  if  any, 
check  upon  the  centralizing  tendency; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  fed- 
eral government  woidd  want  the  inge- 
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nuity  to  linve  a  tlocoiit  ]>retc'xt  for  tlie  re-  '  brncos  prospectively  the  entrance  into 
iiioval  of  :iTi  olmoxioiis  j^uvenior.  In  tl»e  union  of  the  Northwest  Temtory, 
a«Miti<>n  to  this,  the  i^(Mu*ral  ixoveni-  Hritish  Cohiinhin,  and  Vancouver  Ishind, 
inL'iil  is  to  hav<?  a  vetr)  on  the  acts  of  just  as  the  articles  of  confederation  of  the 
tlic  h'cal  i^oveniinents.  It  is  impossible  the  tiiirteen  colonies  made  provision  for 
to  mi'^take  the  direction  in  which  these  the  admission  of  Canada  into  the  LTuited 
j)rovisions  point,  and  lliey  arc  calculated  ■  States  league.  Tiiese  distant  colonies  are 
to  rai^c  the  question  whether  there  ex-  not  parties  tx)  the  scheme,  and  it  is  only 
ists  the  most  jjcrfcct  conformity  and  stipulated  that  they  may  \)C  admitt<.Hl  in 
gnod  f;iith  between  the  semblance  antl  the  futme  on  such  conditions  as  the  Co- 
c>si'iicc  of  the  yicldiiiix  to  local  interests  lonial  Parliament  may  prescribe  and  the 
ill  the  name  (►f  federation.  Any  attem|>t  Imperial  Parliament  sanction.  Praeti- 
(»rtirw  nature  at  overreaching  wouhl  be  cal  men  could  hanlly  talk  seriously  about 
verv  likelv.  bv  crcatini;  dissatisfaction,  to  an  extension,  at  the  nresent  time,  of  the 
reeoil  up(»n  the  masked  advocates  of  cen-  ]>roposed  union  from  Newfoundland  to 
tntliz.Uion,  who,  iu  the  initiatory  stages,  Vancouver.  Between  Canada  and  Brit- 
doubtless  flattered  themselves  that  they  ish  (-olnmbia  an  unsettled  wilderness, 
Avere  stealing  a  march  on  the  opposing  a<Toss  which  runs  the  great  wall  of  the 
jiiiiiciple.  liocky  Mountains,  intervenes.     Without 

Tiie  tw<^  Federative  Chambers  are  to  something  like  continuous  settlements 
l»e  respcftivelv  called  the  I-eirislative  and,  at  anv  rate,  without  other  facilities 
Council  and  tile  House  of  Commons.  In  tor  travel  than  those  which  at  present 
the  formation  of  the  Legislative  Council  exist,  so  extended  an  utiion  ia  out  of 
is  anniher  an«l  ]KMhaj»s  more  excus*able  the  (picsiion.  The  promises  of  colon iza- 
coinpromise  of  the  federal  principle.  It  tion  made  in  the  natne  of  the  Hudson 
is  a  ])eculianty  of  the  I'niled  I^^tates'  l>ay  Company  when  it  changed  its  pro- 
eon^titutiim  that  everv  State,  great  or  i»rietarv,  seem  to  have  been  already  re- 
small,  is  equally  represented  in  the  Sen-  called.  Ad<l  to  this  the  di.sputed  owner- 
ate.  In  this  way  the  fe<lerative  etpiality  '  ship  of  territory  between  the  Company 
of  all  the  States  is  maintaineil.  The  six  ami  Canada;  the  acknowledged  want  of 
])rovinces  which  are  at  first  to  form  the  means  on  the  i>art  of  the  proposed  Con- 
IJritish  American  Confe<leration  are  to  be  federacy  to  open  up  this  countiy  to  civi- 
represenled  in  the  Legislative  Couycil,  ligation,  and  the  hesitat.i(m  of  England  to 
n«»t  in  their  individual  characters  but  in  move  in  the  matter,  and  it  will  become 
three  several  groups,  of  whicth  the  Can-  '  impossi})lc  to  tix  any  probable  time  at 
adas  MIC  to  form  one  ea<']i,  and  the  Mar-  which  the  extension  of  the  new  confe<l- 
i?iiMe  Provinces,  exclusive  of  Newfound-  ,  eration  of  Hritisii  America  to  the  Paeitic 
laiul,  a  third.  It  may  be  j)erfectly  just  will  be  ]»racticable.  Another  obstacle 
that  neither  Newl'oimdland  nor  Prince  may  be  created  by  such  action  on  the 
El  ward  Island  shouM  be  a!lowe<l  to  part  of  a  nmch-neglected  colony  known 
stand  on  an  e<pial  fooling  with  the  great  '  as  the  IJed  Iliver  Settlement  as  will  re- 
province  of  upper  Canada  in  the  Legis-  suit  in  its  jmnexation  to  the  L'nited  Stales, 
hiiive  Council,  but  the  disallowance  of :  Much  <liscontentexistsamong  the  settlers 
this  right,  neverthel<»ss  negatives  the  there  as  to  their  present  relations  with 
idea  of  that  e<piality  whii'h  seems  to  be-  '  their  sister  colonies  and  the  emjiire:  and 
long  to  a  perfect  form  of  ftulcration.  their  proximity  to  the  American  liorder, 

Twenty-foin*  is  the  connnon  nunil>er  with  its  pushing  and  hardy  settlers, 
by  which  these  three  divisions  are  to  be  should  obtain  for  them  that  considenitiou 
represented  in  the  Legislative  C<juncil.  which  the  future,  if  not  the  present,  ren- 
A   subdivision  has  been   made  for   the    ders  advisable. 

Maritime  Provinces,  under  which  Nova  The  mode  of  appointing  the  legisla- 
Si'otia  and  New  Brunswick  are  each  to  '  tive  councilloi'S  snggesteil  some  difficul- 
liave  ten  councillors,  and  Prince  Edward  ties.  Of  the  tive  existing  colonies  three 
I>la?5d  ftmr.  Newtumulland,  which  was  '  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of  Crown 
n«it  (»t!icially  representc«l  at  the  Conven-  nominaticm;  the  other  two,  Canad;i  and 
tion,  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  union  '  Prince  Edward  I.^land,  had  resortetl  to 
with  four  members.     The  scheme  em- '  tlie  pri?iciple  of  popular  election.     Tlie 
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delegates  decided  not  to  sanction  tlie  posed,  in  the  first  instance,  of  persons  re- 
election by  a  popular  vote  of  both  houses  lected  from  the  existing  local  councils — 
of  the  Confederate  Legislature,  though  a  mode  of  selection  possibly  intended  to 
some  among  them  advocated  the  carry-  influence  those  bodies  in  their  action  on 
ing  the  elective  principle  to  this  extreme,  the  proposed  scheme.  Even  the  elected 
It  was  thought  that  if  both  chambere  councillors,  in  the  provinces  where  the 
were  made  elective,  it  would  be  impos-  elective  princij^le  has  been  adopte.l,  will 
sible  long  to  restrain  the  Legislative  for  the  most  part  be  well  enough  con- 
Council  to  those  limits  within  which  it  tented  with  a  chantre  which  relieves  them 
has  hitherto  been  confined ;  that  it  would  from  the  cost  and  trouble  of  elections 
demand  the  right  to  alter  money  bills;  and  the  direct  supervision  of  constitu- 
and  that  as  its  popular  credentials  would  ents.  Strangely  enough,  every  one  of 
be  just  as  strong  as  those  of  the  other  the  twenty-four  councilloi^s  for  Lower 
house,  the  demand  could  not  long  be  Canada  is  to  be  hold  to  represent  a  par- 
resisted.  Besides  it  was  feared  that  ticular  electoral  division,  in  which  he 
some  of  the  overgrown  electoral  divis-  must  either  reside  himself  or  possess  the 
ions  would  claim  a  re{)resentation  more  property  forming  his  qualification.  This 
nearly  in  accordance  with  their  popula-  anomalous  provision  was  introduced  for 
tion,  and  that  as  the  principle  of  repre-  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  English  uii- 
sentation  according  to  population  was  to  nority  in  that  province  a  fiiir  proi)ortion 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  House  of  Com-  of  rei)resentatives  in  this  chamber.  The 
mons,  it  might  become  impossible  to  introduction  of  anything  like  an  aristo- 
check  an  encroachment  which  would  de-  cratic  element  into  the  Legislative  Coun- 
stroy  every  semblance  of  federal  equality  cil  will  be  out  of  the  question.  Li  fi-am- 
in  the  Legislative  Council.  Some  strange  ing  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  for 
conditions  have  been  attached  to  the  selec-  Canad:i,  Pitt  proposed  to  establish  an 
tion  by  the  Crown  of  legislative  council-  hereditary  chamber  :  but  though  the  pro- 
lors.  Far  from  leaving  the  Crown  unfet-  vision  continued  in  force  till  within  a  few 
tered  in  its  choice,  the  delegates  thought  years,  it  was  never  acted  on  in  a  single 
it  essential  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  instance.  A  French  traveler  remarked 
any  one  of  immature  years  to  the  dignified  long  ago  that  the  atmosphere  of  America 
post  of  senator,  and  they  decided  that  no  seemed  charged  with  democratic  ideas  of 
one  under  thirty  years  of  age  should  be  ca-  liberty.  Their  influence  is  not  confined 
pableofreceiving  this  mark  of  distinction,  to  the  gi'eat"  American  republic,  and  any 
Tothequalificationof  age  they  thought  fit  attempt  to  improvise  an  aristocratic  or- 
to  add  one  of  property,  which  was  placed  der  must  prove  abortive. 
at  4,000  dollai's,  over  all  incumbrances,  '  It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  under 
in  real  estate.  An  exception,  however,  which  a  new  country  lies  that  it  has  not 
was  made  in  the  ciise  of  Newfoundland  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  leisure,  ed- 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  wherc  the  i  ucation,  and  ))roperty  to  fill  the  various 
property  might  be  either  real  or  personal,  legislative  and  executive  positions.  The 
Another  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  quality  of  the  Council  is  likely  to  be 
Crow^n,  is  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  somewhat  better  for  being  selected  by 
councillors  to  eighty-two.  The  reason  i  the  Crown  in  the  manner  proposed,  than 
for  determining  upon  a  fixed  number  it  would  be  if  elected  under  a  suflVage 
was,  that  it  would  ensure  to  each  prov-  so  low  as  prevails  at  present.  A  trial  of 
ince  a  certain  proportional  representation,  the  two  plans  in  Canada  goes  to  show 
which  would  be  otherwise  impossible,  this,  though  perhaps  not  in  any  very 
Mr.  Cardwell,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Gov-  striking  degree.  There  is  a  contrast  in 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  has  objected  ;  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  two  cham- 


to  this  fixity  of  numbers,  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  bring  the  legislative  machine- 
ry to  a  stand-still.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion, however,  that  the  local  legislatures, 
in  adopting  the  scheme,  will  comply  with 
his  saggestions  to  alter  the  provision. 
The  legislative  Coaocil  is  to  be  com- 


bers in  Canada.  The  Assembly  is  fre- 
quently violent  and  hasty ;  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  is  calm,  dignified,  but  as  a 
rule  exceedingly  facile,  passing  in  an  hour 
a  measure  over  which  the  other  house 
would  wrangle  for  a  month.  The  di 
nified  indolence  and  quiet  haste  of 
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Legislative  C^ouiK'il  nre  due  to  the  rem-  spectivcly  to  be  vested  in  the  general 
iiaut  ot'  lliu  non-elective  nieiubership,  and  in  the  local  letj^ishUures ;  and  to  do 
uhiciu  in  spite  of  every  new  popular  ac-  this  with  such  ])reeision  as  to  prevent  any 
ce.ssion,  has  alwavs  suUioed  to  lix  the  doubts?  art er wards  arisinor  is  o«c  of  the 
character  ot'the  ciianiber.  These  (piali-  main  dilliculties  in  the  formation  of  such 
ties,  i)crhaj)s,  in  some  nioditie<l  degree,  a  constitution.  Tliirty-seven  subjects  of 
will  hv  tran>mitted  by  the  jiroposed  sue-  legislation  are  expressly  named  in  con- 
cession to  the  i^egislative  Council  of  the  nection  with  the  general  legii^lature.  and 
new  cuntederation.  ei<j:hteen  only  in  connection  with  the  lo- 

The  Confederate  House  of  Commons  cal  leufislatures.  The  enumeration  does 
is  to  be  based  on  the  sole  element  of  not  profess  to  be  complete  in  either  Ciise, 
jjopulaiinn,  as  determuied  every  decade  and  a  general  clause  is  added  conipre- 
l.y  the  <.»iiicial  census.  A  readjustment  bending  all  other  subjects  of  a  general 
of  I  lie  representation  will  take  place  or  private  nature,  as  the  case  may  be. 
every  ten  years,  but  no  reduction  is  to  In  some  cases,  including  fisheries,  agri- 
l)e  made  in  the  number  of  members  re-  culture,  and  immigration,  a  concurrent 
turneil  by  any  section  until  its  popuhitlon  power  of  legislation  is  given.  But  it  is 
shall  have  decreased  live  per  cent,  rela-  evident  that  the  power  of  the  general 
tively  to  the  whole  poj)ulation  of  the  un-  government  in  respect  of  immigration  will 
ion.  Tile  word  section,  as  here  used,  is  be  very  much  restricted.  The  best  way 
of  obscure  anil  uncertahi  moaniiii^,  and  is  to  attract  immii!:i"ants  is  to  offer  them 
capable  of  various  interpretations.  If  a  free  grants  of  land.  By  the  terms  of 
constituency  be  meant,  or  any  number  union  the  several  provinces  will  retain 
of  constituencies,  or  a  province,  it  wouUl  the  public  lands;  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
be  belter  lo  say  so.  To  Lower  Cana<hi  ception  of  the  Crown  lands  of  Newfound- 
are  to  be  permanently  assigned  tl.j  mem-  land,  which  it  is  i)roi»osed  to  purchase  at 
bers,  and  each  successive  readju>tnient  a  figure  disproportionate  to  their  val  ue, 
is  to  be  made  upon  tiiis  standard.  In  the  general  government  will  have  no  laud 
tiie  lirsl  instance,  it  is  proposeil  that  the  to  grant.  It  seems  to  have  been  regaixl- 
Ilouse  of  Commons  siiall  contain  IDI  e«l  as  impossible  to  make  any  arrauge- 
meml)ers,  of  whom  Upper  Canada  is  to  ^  ment  by  which  the  public  lands  of  the 
Send  ^'2,  Lower  Canada  lio.  Nova  Scotia  various  provinces  should  become  vested 
1".>,  New  Urunswick  1.3,  Newfoundland  8,  in  the  general  government;  but  surely 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  .5.  The  num-  this  ouiirht  not  to  have  been  a  more  dit- 
l>er  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  increas-  licult  achievement  than  the  adjustment 
cd  by  the  general  legislature.  Tiie  term  of  so  many  public  debts  of  diffei*ent  rela- 
tor which  the  lIou:?e  is  to  be  elected  is  tive  amounts.  Whether  any  effoil  was 
tive  years — subject,  of  cour^e,  to  be  dis-  made  to  place  the  public  lands  under  the 
solved  sooner  it  necessary.  This  is  a  general  goverment  does  not  ap))ear,  but 
longer  term  l>y  one  year  than  that  for  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  im- 
wliich  any  of  the  local  legislatures  are  possible  from  the  outset. 
U'}\v  elected.  The  extension  of  tiie  par-  The  idea  of  numerical  rcpi*csentatioii 
liamentary  term  will  otfer  men  who  have  was  adopted  from  the  pnictice  of  the 
neither  tmie  nor  money  to  tiirow  away  North  American  reiniblic,  as  also  that 
in  frequent  elections  in  widely-spreatl  of  decennial  readjustment.  The  former 
constituencies,  stronger  inducements  to  found  liivor  with  Lord  Durham  when  the 
enter  public  life  than  formerly.  All  union  of  the  two  Canadas  was  proj>osed  ; 
laws  relating  to  the  (pialilication  or  dis-  but  the  Imperial  Government  shrank  from 
qualitication  of  memi>ers,  or  of  voters,  the  possible  consequences  of  then  giving 
\ui\v  in  lorce  in  the  various  provim-es,  are  j»ower  to  the  French  Canadian  majority. 
lit  remain  undisturbed  till  the  general  It  is  e:isy  now  to  say  tluit  a  blunder  was 
legislature  can  supersede  them  by  the  committed;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
ado] »tion  of  some  unitbrm  plan.  those  who  thus  contend  would,  if  the 

A   federative   system    necessarily   in-  problem  of  1810  had  to  be  decided  anew^ 

V(>lves  ^omething  in  the  shape  of  a  writ-  have  the  boldness  to  cany  that  opinion 

ten  constitution.     It  is  rcipiired  to  de-  into  practice.     Tlie  liistory  of  the  agita- 

tiue  many  of  the  powers  wiiich  are  re-  ^  tion  for  numerical  representation  iu  Cana- 
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da  shows  that  it  has  all  along  been  treated 
as  a  question  of  immediate  interest  rather 
than  of  principle.  The  Upper  Canadians 
who  strove  for  its  adoption  did  not  do  so 
on  the  ground  of  its  abstract  merits,  for 
they  were  unanimous  in  repudiating  it  so 
lone^  as  its  operation  would  have  told 
against  them.  This  was  brought  to  the 
test  by  a  motion  made  by  the  Hon.  L.  J. 
Papineau,  in  1849,  for  basing  the  repre- 
sentation exclusively  on  poj^ulation.  At 
that  time  Lower  Canada  had,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  have,  the  advantage  in  point  of 
population,  and  every  Upper  Canadian 
voted  against  the  motion.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  census  of  18oI  showed  that 
the  numerical  balance  was  slightly  in 
their  favor,  with  a  constant  tendency  to 
increase,  that  the  demand  for  **  represen- 
tation according  to  population  '  began  to 
be  active  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  ad- 
vocated as  a  means  of  giving  a  local  pre- 
dominance to  Upper  Canada  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  to  which  her  superior 
and  increasing  numbers  seemed  to  give 
her  some  sort  of  title.  But  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  princii)le  is  now 
woven  into  the  confederation  scheme 
may,  and  probably  will,  deprive  it  of  any 
such  eftect  The  predominance  of  num- 
bers under  the  proposed  union  will  be 
against  L^pper  Canada  if  she  should  excite 
the  jealousy  of  Lower  Canada  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  as  they  may  unite 
together  and  turn  against  her  that  very 
weapon  which  she  has  regarded  as  the 
best  means  of  her  own  defence,  if  not  of 
aggression  also.  The  system  of  group- 
ing is  well  cidculated  to  impress  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  with  an  idea  of  identity 
of  interest,  and  may  possess  within  it 
the  germ  of  future  sectional  strife.  The 
deprivation  of  federal  equality  may  in  this 
way  be  productive  of  more  mischief  than 
it  would  had  the  provinces  been  permit- 
ted naturally  to  develop  their  federal 
individuality. 

We  have  thought  it  necessaiy  to  com- 
ment on  those  features  only  of  the  scheme 
of  union  which  possess  gene]*al  interest ; 
there  remain  minor  points  which  are 
merely  local  in  their  nature,  but  which 
have  undoubtedly  occasioned  to  the  dele- 
gates some  trouble  in  their  elucidation. 
It  is  yet  to  be  decided  whether  the  scheme 
in  it8  fullness  shall  be  put  into  operation. 
There  waa  much  boldness  and  much  dan- 
New  Sbbiss—VoI.  II.,  No.  2. 


ger  in  the  resolution  taken  by  some  of 
the  governments  to  cany  the  measure 
without  any  direct  reference  to  the  peo- 
ple— this  kind  of  union,  though  often 
mooted,  being,  in  a  parliamentary  sense, 
new.  In  Canada  the  Government  felt 
strong  enough  to  cany  the  measure  with- 
out making  any  direct  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies, as  the  favor  with  which  it 
had  been  received  by  all  political  parties 
and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  strong 
opposition  rendered  it  unnecessary.  In 
New  Brunswick  the  Government  was  not 
so  sure  of  its  ground,  and  a  general  elec- 
tion seemed  to  afford  the  best  chance  of. 
success.  Unhappily,  the  result  of  a  gene- 
ral election  has  been  the  return  of  mem- 
bers avowedly  hostile  to  confederation. 
A  general  election  is  avoided  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  though  the  scheme  of  con- 
federation is  not  made  a  Government 
measure,  it  is  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature under  the  paternity  of  their  official 
delegates,  who  are  thought  to  have  suffi- 
cient authority  with  their  own  parties  to 
ensure  its  adoption.  Newfoundland,  it 
is  not  doubted,  will  accord  her  sanction 
to  the  measure,  but  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  there  is  a  hkelihood  of  considera- 
ble opposition.  The  objections  urged  to 
the  federative  movement  in  the  various 
colonies  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  sec- 
tional character.  But  there  are  others  ot* 
more  importance.  It  is  contended  that 
the  inherent  weakness  of  federations,  as 
shown  both  in  Europe  and  America  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  gives  little 
hope  of  the  long-continued  existence  of 
such  an  one  as  is  now  contemplated. 
But  it  must  be  considered  that  this  fede- 
ration will  not  be  one  of  sovereign  and 
and  independent  States.  The  general 
Government  as  well  as  the  local  Legisla- 
tures will  derive  their  authority  not  from 
a  league  or  compact,  but  from  the  great 
fountain-head  of  power,  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  and  the  chief  executive  con- 
trol will  be  such  as  to  counteract  decen- 
tralizing tendencies.  It  is  also  feared 
that  confederation  will  hasten  the  time 
when  the  colonies  shall  be  separated  from 
the  mother  country.  Any  action  of  this 
nature  must  proceed  from  the  colonies 
themselves,  as  it  is  neither  the  interest 
nor  desire  of  England  to  tenninate  p  e- 
matiu*ely  a  connection  so  necessary,  at 
least  at  present,  to  the  welfare  of  an  im- 
10 
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may  |>erha]«s   lead  the  United  States  to  LlTEUATUliE. 

rci^anl  it  with  irreater  jealousy  than  they 

uouhl  disnnite<l  ])roviiiees;   lienee  it  is        With  Shak.si«eare  M.  Tain e  closes  his 
>ai(l  there  is  danger  to  V)e  apprtliended    history  of  the  **l*ajrJ«i"  period,  and  de- 
on  this  seore.     (Jrauting  this  to  he  tlie    votes  a  more  interestin<j;  ehapter  to  the 
eas<?.  no  one  ean  fail  to  i-ee  that  tlie  indi-    Christian  revival,     lie  judges  the  Rofor- 
vidual  and  isolati'd  colonies  are  i»nzes,    mation  and  tlie  Protestant  laith   in  so 
wliieh.  if  not  as  tenii)tinti:,  would  at  least  just  and  liberal  a  spirit,  that  we  aresony 
bi*  more  ea>ilv  ae<iuire<l  bv  the  I'nited    airaiu  to  <lissent  from  his  historic  the- 
Stalls  than  a  eomjact  eonledcraey.     It    ories.     We  have  already  taken  exception 
is  not  pretended  that  the  CN»nfederation,    to  his  theory  of  a  }»agan  revival  in  Eng- 
wilh    its    widtly-extendetl    frontier,    at   land,    wliieh    we    should    have   termed 
many  ]ioints  dillirult  or  incai)abK?  of  de-    Protestant;    but  he  maintains  that  Pa- 
I'enee,  ean  at  t»nee  stantl  alone.     Wiiat   ganism  and  Protestantism  were  flowing 
Knglaful  should  do  for  them,  and  what   together,  like  two  streams — the  onegiv- 
the  colonies  ought  to  do  in  their  own  de-   ing  an  impulse  to  the  iK)etry,  the  drama, 
fence,  are  queslions  much  debated.    Tiie    and  the  tastes  of  the  secular  world,  and 
ideas  of  the  colc>ni^ts  are  not  very  and»i-    the  other  a  new  <lireetion  to  the  religious 
tiouson  the]»oint  of  niilitary  expenditure,    sentiments  ot  the  pious,  and  to  the  wri- 
forthevi-et  out  with  the  notion  that  a  mil-    tini's   of    divines   and    moralists.     The 
li(ui  of  ih>llarsayear  is  all  they  canaflbrd,    drama  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare, 
This   bum   will   «loubtless   ex]»and  with    and  the  philosophy  of  Lord Baeoii  were 
their  resources,  or  under  the  pressure  of  pagan  ;  the  sermons  of  Latimer  and  the 
necessity.     At  present  the  colonists  are    wriling.s  of  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
fnm  in  their  determination  to  preserve    were  Protestai.t.     It  was  not  until  Fu- 
their  connection  with  the  mother  conn-    ritaniMu  was  [)revailing  over  the  more 
try,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the    moderate  faith  of  the  Chureh  of  Eng* 
Vuitetl  States  will  drag  into  their  Union    land,  and  giving  a  color  to  the  literature 
an  unwilling  pojiulation  on  their  north-    (.)['  the  age,  tiiat  he  recognizes  the  com- 
ern  boun<]ary.     They  wouhl  be  virtually    mencement  of  the  Christian  revival — a 
jjlacing  their  rej>ublic  between  two  lires.    period  marked  by  the  writings  of  Bun- 
As  it  is,  thev  will  have  tro\d»le  enough    ^an  an<l  Milton.     We  hold,  on  the  other 
with  the  Southern  States  for  a  long  tnne    side,  that  the  Christian  revival  is  to  be 
to  /\)me.     Although  there  are  many  ob-    dated  from  the  l^eformation,   and  that 
^tacllK  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  the    Puritanism  was  but  a  phase  of  the  Prot- 
])roi«(»sed  Confederacy,  yet  when,  as  in    estant   taith,    like    Methodism    in    later 
the  pri«-nt  case,  these  are  clearly  per-    times.      We  >ee  nothing  pagan  in  Shak- 
ceived  and  calmly  weighed,  they  cease  to    spearc  because  his  plays  were  not  hom- 
be  hindranci^  which  net<i  excite  appre-    ihes   in   blank    verse.      There    is  room 
hension.     With  tlie  men  of  e«lucation,    cncKigh    in    the    world  of   thought   for 
intellect,  exj.erience,  and  ]»osition  among    dramatists  and  divines,  without  eneroadi- 
the  colonists  nearly  unanimous  in  sup-    ing  up(;n  the  proper  domain  of  each  other. 
]»ort  of  the  proj-osed  scheme,  witli  the        We  desire  further  to  protest  against 
Home  (lovcniment  cordially  assenting    his  theory  of  the  Ueformatiou  in  Ger- 
to  it,  and  j>repared  heartily' to  co<iperate    many  and    Kngland.     Ho   had   alreadj 
in  gi\ing  it  the  force  of  law,  with  Parlia-    stated  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  pre- 
ment  almost  pledge<l  before-hand  to  re-    disposed   by   race   and   climate   for  the 
gaid  it  with  es]>ecial  favor,  there  is  no    acceptance  of  Chri.stijmity ;  and  the  same 
rashness  in  concluding  that  the  establish-    causes  made  them  Protestants  aud  Puri- 
ment  of  a  great  British  power  on  the   tans.     Tlieir  heavy  and  gloomy  temper* 
American  continent  has  ceasetl  to  be  the   aments,  their  sky  deluged  with  miu  or 
glorious  visit »n  of  a  remote  future,  ami '  blackened   with   eloudis,   and    llieir  too 
w  ill  F^oon  be  numbered  among  the  most    solid  food,  discouraged  outward  worship 
splendid   achievements   of   tlie   present  j  — the  idolatry  of  lorm  aud  color, — ana 
gcnei*ation.  ,  turning  tiieir  tlioughtB  iuwurdd,  devel* 
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oped  their  conscience  and  sentiments  of  like  tho^e  of  CroniNvell,  in  a  grave  and 
devotion.  We  would  observe,  in  pass-  sustained  tone,  more  like  a  preacher  than 
ing,  that  if  Englislimen  are  so  gloomy  ,  a  poet,  and  without  any  of  the  exaltation 
and  impassive  to  outward  beauty  as  he  ,  of  the  ancient  Psalmist^s  and  A[)0stle8. 
paints  them,  they  could  not  have  been  The  logician  and  the  student  has  w^ritten 
inspinKl  by  the  paganism  of  Southern  a  metaphysical  poem,  in  which  he  makes 
races.  His  two  theories  are  scarcely  ■  correct  and  solemn  discourses,  and  noth- 
con^"iateIlt.  That,  however,  is  of  small  ing  more;  his  ])ersonages  are  harangues. 
moment :  but  this  materialist  theory  of  Adam  and  Eve  bear  no  resemblance  to 
Protestantism  is  at  once  a  sneer  at  our  the  fii*st  pair,  but  talk  like  any  exem- 
nation,  a  cynical  sarcasm  upon  our  faith,  '  plary  couple  in  his  own  time,  such  as 
and  a  denial  of  spiritual  an(l  moral  causes  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  This 
in  the  reliirious  reireneration  of  the  six- '  Adam  hn<l  passed  throui^h  Enifland  be- 
teenth  century.  We  mu?4t  wholly  de-  fore  he  entered  Paradise,  where  he  had 
cline  to  accept  it  as  an  example  of  the  '  learne<l  respectability,  and  studied  moral 
science  of  history.  '  dissertations.     Before  he  had  tasted  of 

Passing  over  his  criticism  u[)on  the  ,  the  Tree  of  Knowledire,  he  discoursed 
*'  Pilgrim's  Proii:ress,"  to  which  he  has  like  a  bachelor  of  arts,  head  of  a  familv, 
devoted  more  stu<lv  than  we  should  have  elector  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
conceived  jK)ssible  in  a  Frenchman,  we  .  Commons.  It  was  enough  to  send  poor 
come  to  one  of  his  ha])j)iest  cha|>ters,  on  P2ve  to  sleej^!  An  angel  pays  the  pair  a 
the  life  and  writings  of  Milton.  A  learned  visit,  when  Eve  ^*hows  herself  a  thorough 
pcliolar,  an  earnest  thinker,  a  stern  Puri-  Enijjlish  housewife,  ])repanng  the  meal, 
tan,  a  fierce  Kepublican,  and  a  sublime  and  retiring  after  dinner,  to  let  the  gen- 
poet,  Milton  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  tlemen  talk  politics.  The  Heaven  of 
Shakspeare.  "  He  wrote  not  from  im- 1  Milton  is  a  Whitehall  of  embroidered 
pulse,  and  the  direct  impression  pf  facts,  j  valets  ;  Jehovah  is  but  an  earthly  king, 
but  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  j)hilosopher,  ;  addicted  to  theology,  like  JaTues  I., 
leftmedly,  with  the  aid  of  books,  [ler- 1  whose  counsellors  (leserve  to  be  well 
oeiving  objects  as  much  through  former  paid  for  listening  to  his  discourses.  The 
writings  as  in  themselves,  adding  to  his  battles  of  Jehovah  and  Satan  are  told 
own  thoughts  the  thoughts  of  others,  like  the  battles  of  Charles  and  Cromwell. 
taking  up  and  recasting  their  inventions,  "  What  is  most  beautiful  in  this  Para- 
'llke  an  artist  who  adds  and  multiplies  .  disc,  is  Hell:  an<l  in  this  history  of  God, 
ornaments  and  jeweler's  work  upon  a '  the  first  ]>art  is  that  of  the  Devil."  * 
diadem  already  chased  by  the  hands  of  This  criticism  on  *' Panidise  Lost,"  has 
twenty  gravers."*  '*It  was  not  /?/*^.'that  the  drollery  of  a  caricature,  but  what  an 
he  felt,  like  the  masters  of  the  revival,  ;  infinite  distance  lie*  between  the  grave 
but  grandeur  after  the  fashion  of  ^Eschy- ,  and  sublime  poet  of  the  Commonwealth 
lus  and  the  Hebrew  ju-ophet,^."  And  of  England  and  the  rtip])ancy  of  a  mod- 
this  gnindeur  was  never  absent  from  him:  !  ern  critic  of  the  Parisian  school  I  After 
it  is  conspicuous  alike  in  his  j)oetry  and  this  display  of  M.  Taine's  literary  ju<lg- 
in  his  prose.  The  great,  wise,  earnest,  '  ment,  our  readers  will  not  be  at  all  sur- 
and  religious  spirit  of  the  poet  breathes  '  prised  to  learn  that  in  his  fourth  volume 
through  all  his  works.  Whatever  char- 1  he  demonstnites  that  Alfred  de  Musset 
acter  he  draws — be  it  Jehovah  or  Satan,  is  a  much  greater  poet  than  Alfred  Ten- 
Adam  or  the  Archangel — it  is  ever  Mil-    nyson ! 

ton  himself  who  speaks ;  there  is  no  '  But  we  mu-^t  revert  to  the  classical  age 
dramatic  impei-sonation  of  other  minds ;  *  of  English  literatui-e.  There  was  little, 
the  momlist  and  Puritjm  is  never  wholly  |  indeed,  oi^  the  classical  in  society,  in  art, 
lost  in  the  poet.  or  in  literature,  immediately  after   the 

This  characteristic  of  Milton  is  illus-   Restoration.     The  dull  and  joyless  rule 
tarated  by  M.  Taine's  criticism  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  in  nearly  the  following  terms: 
The  poet  recounts  the  exploits  of  God, 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  y«r>.  1  423.) 


♦  **  Ce  <nril  y  ft  de  pltK  beiiu  dans  ce  jmradis, 
c*est  renfer,  et  dans  rettc  histoire  di»  Dieu  le 
p»"»TnuT  n»le  est  aii  duiblc."     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  840- 
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of  the  Pui-itans  liad  cause*!  a  wild  reac- 
tion. The  Puritans  had  led  the  way  to 
orgies;  fanatics  had  discredited  virtue: 
and  never  had  society  been  so  corrupt. 
M.  Taine  illustrates  the  change  by  com- 
paring; the  noble  ])ortniits  of  Vandyck 


M.  Taine,  we  should  argiie  that  the  ^reat 
body  of  the  peoj)le  had  never  lost  tlieir  mo- 
ral sense :  but,  whether  Puritan  or  Royal- 
ist, were  beyond  the  infection  of  the  Court 
and  Cavaliers.  When  the  first  excesses 
of  the  reaction  had  subsided,  and  the  na- 


with  the  meretricious  forms  of  Sir  Peter  |  tion  was  recovering  its  free  and  manly 
Lely.  The  licentious  spirit  of  the  court,  tone,  the  taste  of  men  of  letters,  refiued 
the  stage,  and  the  jioetiy  of  this  age  is  by  the  studies  and  examples  of  previous 
>»ut  too  well  known  :  need  we  say  that  it  is  generations,  regained  itfl  ascendancy  over 
exposed  con  anuo'chy  M.  Taine  .'  French  '  the  accidental  conniption  of  the  time. 
vice,  we  are  told,  is  more  refined  and  But,  whatever  the  causes,  a  purer  taste 
elegant  than  English  vice,  and  for  that  began  to  show  itself,  which  eventually 
reason  no  doubt  Charles  II.  imported  it  introduced  the  classical  age  of  English 
from  Fnmce  with  his  mistresses.     "The   literature. 

French  character  is  like  French  wine,  it  Among  the  earliest  examples  of  a  cor- 
makesj>eoj>le  neither  brutal,  mischievous,  .  rect  taste  was  Sir  W.  Temple,  a  diplo- 
nor  melancholy.''  "Quite  the  reverse  matist  and  man  of  the  world,  who,  says 
in  England.  If  one  scratches  the  moral-  j  our  author,  knew  how  to  "  obtain  all  the 
ity,  which  serves  as  a  cover,  the  brute  crowns  reserved  for  science,  for  patriot- 
ap])ears  in  all  its  violence  and  ugliness."*  j  ism,  for  virtue,  and  for  genius,  without 
Periiaps,  in  some  future  essay,  ^I.  Taine  having  much  science,  patriotism,  genius, 
will  explain  the  causes  Avhich  have  pro-  or  virtue."  lint  Diyden  was  the  true 
duce<l  in  France,  under  Louis  Philij)pe,  founder  of  the  classical  school  of  English 
a  literature  the  most  coarse  in  Europe,  and  writers,  lie  had  been  tempted  to  the 
under  Napoleon  III.  a  cynical  i»roiligacy  stage,  tor  which  he  confessed  his  "genius 
of  manner  which  revives  the  traditions  of :  never  much  inclined  him  ;"  and  he  avow- 
the  Claudian  house.  In  the  meantime,  '  ed  his  re])entance  for  many  excesses  into 
while  deploring  the  license  of  the  Uesto-  which  the  spirit  of  the  time  had  betray- 
nition,  we  rejoice  that  its  revival  in  the  ed  him.  l>ut  as  a  poet  he  displayed  a 
nineteenth  century  is  not  to  be  sought  in  eultivated  taste,  and  a  finished  elegance 
England.  of  versificiition  which  had  never  yet  l>een 

Our  critic  sees  no  Avit  in  "  r>utler'8  approached  :  and  as  a  prose  writer,  a  style 
Iludibras :"  nothing  but  coarseness  and  ,  at  once  vigorous,  studied,  and  ornate.' 
vulgarity  in  the  earlier  comedies  of  Dry-  In  i)oetry  he  was  the  foreiiinner  of  Pope ; 
«len.  But  a  more  correct  taste  Avaasoon  j  and  in  prose  of  Addison  and  Swift.  To 
to  prevail  over  the  licentious  extravagan-  his  merits  M.  Taine  does  scant  justice: 
ces  of  Rochester  and  AVyclierley.  Its !  his  plays  suggest  comparisons  with  the 
growth  was  due,  according  to  M.  Taine, '  French  drama,  always  to  the  advantage 
to  the  influence  of  men  of  the  world,  I  of  the  latter,  in  taste,  refinement,  and 
trained  at  Court  and  in  go<;d  society,  to  |  philosophy  :  his  i>oetry  was  nearly  prose, 
conversation,  urbanity,  and  the  arts  of ;  rendered  more  forcible  by  the  arts  and 
pleasing.  lie  apj)eais  to  us  to  overesti-  fonn  of  verse  :  his  prose  was  without  in- 
mate the  influence  of  society  upon  litera-  vention  or  depth  of  thought,  and  never 
ture  ;  an<l  it  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  rising  above  the  e})hemeral  controversies 
at  this  period,  the  exami»le  of  the  Court  of  sects  and  factions.  A  French  author 
tended  to  corru[»t  rather  than  to  refine  who  had  served  as  a  mo<lcl  for  the  most 
the  taste  of  society.  The  Court  and  !  elegant  and  finished  writers  of  his  own 
nobles  were  j»rofligate  :  and  writei*s  who  country  would  have  fared  better  at  the 
their  license  debased  their    hands  of  M. Taine;  andw< 


pandered  to  their  license  debased  their  hands  of  M.  Taine  ;  and  we  are  not 
ikoble  art ;  but  the  classical  taste  of  Spen-  that  the  fame  of  Dryden  will  suffer 
ser,  Sidney,  and  Hen  Jon  son  could  not  i  from  the  disparagement  of  his  Frendi 
have  been  lost  upon  the  educated  minds  •  critic* 

of  the  Restonition.     Who  so  classical  as  .      Quitting  criticism,  for  a  time,  M.  Taine 
Milton  himself,  whom  M.  Taine  t.akes  as '  again  becomes  historical,  and  traces  the 

an   example   of   the  rehgious    revival?' — 

Instead  of  accepting  the  explanations  of,  •  Vol.  ii.  pi^  CUO  CiH. 
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moral  revolution  of  the  eisrhteenth  cen- 
tavy.  He  descnbes  with  exultation  the 
brutality  of  the  Ens^lish  people,  their 
passion  for  gin,  their  riots :  the  corruption 
of  statesmen  and  senators ;  the  profligacy 
and  infidelity  of  private  society.  These 
evils,  however,  were  gi'adually  reformed 
by  means  characteristically  English.  The 
civilization  of  France  w;is  accomplished 
by  conversation  :  that  clever  race  had 
merely  to  talk  in  order  to  acquire  wis- 
dom and  refinement :  science  and  theo- 
logy were  taught  by  epigram :  ])hiloso- 
phy  and  law  by  wit.  How  different  was 
the  lot  of  the  dull  heavy  unsocial  Eng- 
ish  I  They  were  naturally  serious,  re- 
flective, and  sad :  they  rarely  c^red  to 
talk  ;  and  when  they  did,  their  talk  was 
tedious.  Hence  to  escape  their  sworn 
foe  ennui,  and  to  satisfv  their  love  of  ac- 
tion,  they  rushed  into  associations,  sects, 
preachings,  and  controversies.  They  were 
civili/Ajd  by  Protestantism,  as  France  by 
conversation.  That  faith  was  congenial 
to  their  race  ;  all  classes  read  the  Bible, 
from  the  squire — breeder  of  beasts, — 
who  only  know  how  to  **  shout,  drink. 


Meanwhile  a  political  reformation  was 
advancing  in  England.  The  j)eople  were 
asserting  their  rights  and  liberties  :  and 
freedom  revived  the  eloquence  of  the 
Greek  a^ora  and  the  Roman  forum. 
M.  Taine  appreciates  our  great  orators, 
and  is  disposed  to  do  them  justice  ;  but 
he  discovers  that  their  reasoning  lacks 
*'  that  fine  deduction — Greek  or  French 
— which  has  never  found  a  place  among 
German  nations,"  who  study  Cicero  in 
vain.  AVe  are  content  that  English  and 
French  oratory  be  judged,  like  English 
and  French  prejiching,  by  their  res])ect- 
ive  finiits :  the  one  has  secured  liberty 
and  good  government :  the  other  has 
precipitated  revolutions,  and  rivited  ab- 
solutism upon  a  great  people.  On  re- 
viewing the  civilization  of  the  two  na- 
tions, during  the  last  century,  it  strikes 
us  that  the  clever  French  talkers  had  not 
the  best  of  it.* 

M.  Taine  next  dwells  upon  A<idison 
and  Steele  as  two  examples  of  English 
civilization  :  the  one  a  model  of  the  most 
solid  English  qualities,  perfected  by  con- 
tinental cultivation:  the  others,  olthe  most 


and  leap  his  horse  over  five-barred  gates,"  fierce  English  instincts,  let  loose  with- 
to  the  "  bumpkin  who  grinned  through  |  out  restraint.  Addison  could  not  fail 
a  horse-collar  ,"  "  all  these  uncultivated  j  to  be  a  favorite  with  our  critic  ;  for  he 
souls,  plunged  in  j>hysical  life,  received  I  excelled  in  conversation,  devoted  himself 
thus  their  religion  and  their  moral  life."  '  to  the  study  of  Roman  poetiy,  and  im- 


Their  preachera,  too,  were  tnily  English : 
they  were  pious  and  learned,  but,  oh !  so 
dull  and  tedious  :  so  unlike  the  courtly 


proved  his  manners  in  the  political  so- 
ciety of  f^aris,  and  by  foreign  travel.  If 
his  range  of  study  was  two  much  limited 


French  preachers,  academicians,  fine  talk-  |  to  the  Latin  poets,  this  concentration,  in 
ers !  From  Chillingworth  to  Paley  one  i  leaving  him  less  strong,  rendered  him 
can  not  help  yawning  over  their  sermons  I  !  more  delicate  and  elegant,  and  enabled 
We  can  not  pause  to  repel  the  injustice  of  him  to  perfect  his  own  language.  Nor 
this  criticism,  to  such  men  as  Barrow,  was  it  merely  as  a  scholai*  and  man  of 
South,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  Suftice  it  to  letters  that  he  was  conversant  with  so- 
say — whatever  the  literary  merits  of  our  ciety ;  as  a  statesman  he  gained  an  in- 
preachers — ^let  them  be  judged  by  then- ,  sight  into  public  affaii*s,  and  became 
works  :  they  made  a  religious  and  a  mor- ,  familiar  with  men  of  business.  In  every 
al  people  while  their  sprightlier  and  relation  of  life  a  chann  was  added  to  his 
more  elegant  rivals  suffered  their  flocks  i  polished  manners  by  his  gentle  and  amia- 
to  drift  into  infidelity.  The  former  |  ble  disposition.  His  virtues  were  no  less 
preached  like  pious  and  earnest  men,  and  ^  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  which  incul- 
some  were  no  less  eloquent  than  earnest:  I  cated  morality,  and  aimed  at  the  im- 
thelatter  jireachedlikemenoftheworld,  I  provement  of  society.  His  essays  are 
who  said  fine  things  concerning  religion,  i  among  the  classics  of  our  language  ;  but 
just  as  they  said  fine  things  about  poetry  '  M.  Taine  calls  him  a  lay  preacher,  and 

and  art.     In  England,  divines  preached  , 

Btirring  sermons  to  devout  spirits;  in  |     *  The  converse  of  M.  Taine's  panulox  has  l>e^^ 

Franc^.  they  ad.iressed  elegant  discour-  ,  --J-t  ^^  ZV^^^^^a^^n'^^^^^^ 
ses  to  listeners  frivolous  in  feeling,  and  :  ^Y^Q  mond  and  social  life  of  England  with  that  of 
fastidious  in  taste.  '.  France. 
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asks  wlial  .success  :i  gazette  of  sonnons,  his  political   foes.     Will  this' propitiate 

like  the  "  Sjiectator,"  wouUl  have  had  in  M.  Taiue  .'     Far  from  it.     An  argument 

France.   Alter  .six  lines  of  his  moralizing,  to  be   literary,    should  be  foundeil,  he 

a  Frenchman  would  liave  gone  out  into  thinks,    uj»on    univei'sal  tiiiths  and   ab- 

the  street  to  take  the  air.     What  then  is  solute  justice,  an«l  not  upon  the  interests 

the  sfcret  <»f  the  great  ]u>pularity  of  his  of  parties.     Having  derided   Addiijiou*s 

essays  in  Enghuni  .'     "lie  was  ]»o\verful  "  .S|>ectator"   as  a  gazette  of  Bermons, 

because  he  was  commonplace,  and  useful  he  can  see  litlle  merit  in   Swift's  '■  Ex- 

because  he  was  narrow."     He  made  mo-  aminer"  becau.<e   it  avoi«led  preaching. 

rality  a  matter  i»f  cold  calculation   and  in   both  cases  he  is  equally  unjust :    a 

.staiistics,  by  the  side  of  lionor  and  duly :  grave  discussion  of  ]»rinciples  waft  ap- 

and  this  is  i>rcisely  the  morality  of  the  jMopriate  to  the  moral  essays  of  Addison, 

Entrlish — *•  a  kinil  of  commercial   irood  Init  would  have  been  wholv  out  of  i>1ace 

sen>e  applied  to  the  interests  of  the  soul."  in  the  partisan  writinirs  of  Swift.     Who 

Moreover,   the   dull   Kuiili^h  deliirht  in  ^\ould  have  read  the '*E.\aminer"  and  the 

sermons,   to  which  they  will  listen  fi>r  "  Drapier's  Letters"  if  they  had  been  ab- 

three  hours  at  a  sitting:    they  do  not  stract  political  dis<juisitions  instead  of sar- 

L'ive  wav  to  lauLrhter,  but  seek  jrrave  an<l  casm  and  invt-clive  ?     Switl  wa.s  lashinir 

silent  amusemeiit.s  and  <*an   endure  anv  men    with   a    scourge — not    lueasiirincr 

amount  of  boredom.     After  the  sneers  at  them  with  rule  and  comj»ass.     Here,  at 

Ad<li.M)n  and  his  countrymen,  it  is  admit-  least,  ^I.  Taine  can  not  complain  of  any 

ted  that  he  bruuirht  moralitv  into  fashion,  want  of  time  and  tire  in  the  writer  :  na- 

and  that  his  writinirs  form  a  vnvv  source  ture  was  not  enfeebled  by  classical  ait. 

«.                                   I  * 

of  the  elas>ical  .*»tvle.     At  the  same  time,  He  was   a   p*»werful  prose   writer;   but 

his  studied   elegance  )»roduced  cojdnos  in  his  vi'r>e,    *'what  is  most  wanting  is 

an<l  monotonv.     It  was  the  fault  of  liis  i>octrv."     Wit  abounds  in  his  neat  com- 

>thool  to  prefer  method  t<»  striking  trutlis  jiaet  vrrscs  :   "but  compared  to  our  La 

and    invention:     to  think  more  of    t!ie  Fontaine,  it  is  wine  turned  into  vineijpir." 

manner  of  savinij  a  ihiuif  th.-m   of  the  It   is   one  of  the  canons  of  M.  Taine*9 

tiling  itself     "Thev   reduce  ixeiiius    to  criticism    that    every  Kn<;lish   writer  is 

eloquence,  jjoetry  to  discourse,  the  dram:i  .Mn|ia.s>ed,   in    his  particulju*   line,  by  a 

to  dialogue."     For  an  Knjishman,  A^l-  more  fortunate  countrvman  of  his  own.* 

dison  was  a  high  example  of  the  classical  Wc  now  come  to  the  novelists  of  the 

school:  but  it  was  in  France  tha(  theclas-  eiirhteenlh  centurv.     Tliesc  close  ob«!r- 

sical  age  attained  its  perfection,  and  by  vers  of  mankind  and  monilists  painted 

the  siile  of  Montesquieu  he  was  but  half  real  life,    descril>ed  representative  char- 

polisiieil.     In    short.   Addison  wa>;  just  act ers,  and  adorned  their  tales  with  prac- 

Fivnch  enouirh,  in  his  tastes  and  stvle.  tic:il    monils.     Their    wrilinijs   serve  at 

to   lose  his   vigor  without  escaping  his  mice  as  illustnitions  of  Kuglish  literature 

English  dulness:  but  not  French  enough  and  of  English  society.     In  neither  as- 

to  excel  in  thehighe>t  retinements  of  his  pect  is  the  j»icture  very  fl:itterinij.     De 

art.'     AVho    .'-h:dl    hope   to    please   M.  Foe  w:is  the  iirst  of  this  school,  whose 

Taine  ?     IIede«'riesl)ryden,  the  founder  tlime  m:iinly  rests  u|)(m  '^  liobinson  Cru- 

of    classical   ]>oetry,   and   Ad<lison,    the  st'ie."  This  wonderful  tiction  more  closely 

fouiiiler  r»f  cl:l^sical  prose.     If  ..Vddison  resembles  a  taithful  narative  of  facts  than 

w:is   not    a  profound  thinker,   is  it   not  any  tale  ever  writen.      Here  lies  the  true 

enough  that  he  was  the  most  elei'ant  art  of  the  writer:  e  vert  hi  m;  seems  real-^ 

writer  of  his  age,  ami  that  he  labored  to  the  island,  the  shi[» wrecked  seamen,  his 

elevate   the   morality   and   taste  of  his  log  hut,  his  canoe,  and  his  man  Friday. 

countrymen?    To  be  great  in  all  things,  But,  according  to  M.  Taine.  this  is  mere 

a  writer  nuist  be  born  in  Paris.  want    of  art  j    De  Foe  beimj  a  tetlious 

A  j»runeness  to  write  sermons  was  not  j>erson  who  wrote  liction  as  he  wrote  his- 

among   the  faults  of  Swift  :  he  was  not  tory — in  wearisome  detail.     Hy  a  lucky 

given   to    moralizing,   but     wielded   his  accident,  Inavever,  this  mental  defect  in 

<'austic   pen  with  terrible  effi-ct  against  the  author  became  a  ])rofbund  art,  and 


•  Vol.  iii.  I'lK  11V.»-14J.  '  Vol.  iii.  p.  17U. 
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rendered   the   illusion   of  his   naiTative  as  ladies   wish  to  be    who  love   their 

more  complete.     A   Frenchman   might  lords."t     Such  are  the  English  jjainted 

have  written  a  more  imaginative  tale,  ae-  by  themselves. 

cordins^  to  juster  jjrinciples  of  art,  but  Smollett,  wanting  the  geniality  of 
would  it  have  been  as  real  and  life-like  as  Fielding  and  the  strictness  of  Richard- 
tbe  *'  Robinson  Crusoe"  of  De  Foe?  It  son,  draws  his  characters  flatly  and  pro- 
might  liave  met  with  more  favor  from  M.  saically,  without  genius  to  enliven  or 
Taine,  but  would  it  have  been  the  house-  ennoble  them.  His  heroes  are  sensual, 
hold  book  of  millions  of  readers  t  '  cruel,  and  brutal ;  his  incidents  are  crime, 

Richardson  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  outrage,  and  misery  in  the  most  revolt- 
favorite  with  English  readers,  and  is  fair  ing  ft)rms.  This  is  hard  enough  upon 
game  for  M.  Taine.  "Pamela"  is  a  poor  Smollett ;  but  he  was  not  left  with- 
sermou  disguised  as  a  romance  ;  and  the  out  excuse.  "  His  public  is  on  a  level 
heroine  a  portrait  of  the  English  wife —  with  his  energy  and  coarseness  ;  and  to 
housekeeping  and  stay-at-home,  studious  stir  such  nerves,  a  writer  can  not  strike 
and  obedient,  loving  and  ])ious;  very  too  hard."  If  Smollett  erred,  the  rude 
good,  but  noi  in  the  least  interesting  or  English  race  must  share  the  blame. § 
pitjua/ite.  In  Lovelace  he  sees  an  exam-  Sterne's  humor  and  eccentricities  were 
le   of   the    selfishness   and   cruelty   of  all  his  own  ;  and  if  he  "  whined  over  a 

nglishmen   of  j)leasure.     "  In  France  dead    donkey  and   deserted  his   living 

rakes  are  but  naughty  fellows,  in  England  mother,"   we  are   glad  to  find  that  so 

they  are  villains.*     Sir  Charles  Grandison  whimsical  a  vein  of  sentiment  is  not  at- 

is  irreproachable  ;    ''his  conscience  and  tributed  to  any  peculiarities  in  the  English 

his  wig  are  spotless.     Amen  I     He  must  race  and  climate.     Goldsmith's  "Vicar 

be  canonized  and  stuiled  I"    As  for  Rich-  of  Wakefield"  receives  a  fair  tribute  of 

ardson  himself,  "  we  see  the  preacher,  in  praise  as  uniting  and  harmonizing,  in  a 

a  black  gown,   come  snuftlingly  out   of  single  person,  the  best  traits  of  the  man- 

the  worldly  garb  which  he  had  assumed  ners  and  morals  of  his  time  and  country. 

for  an  hour,  and  are  not  pleased  with  the  "  Protestant  and  English  virtue  has  not 

deception."!  formed  a  finer  model."     But  the  rarelit- 

Fielding  is  made  of  different  stuff —  erary  merits  of  the  work  are  undervalued, 
vigorous,  sanguine,  full  of  good  humor  Avhen  it  is  compared  with  a  homely  Fiem- 
and  animal  spirits.  He  paints  passion,  ish  picture.  It  has  a  higher  art,  a  more 
and  nature,  and  English  character  to  the  refined  portraiture,  and  nobler  sentiments 
life.  Squire  Western  is  the  very  type  of  than  the  works  of  any  master  of  that 
an  English  country  gentleman — a  char-  school.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  English 
acter  **  hardened  and  fevered  by  the  bru-  literature;  and  we  can  not  allow  Gold- 
tality  of  his  race,  by  the  wildness  of  the  smith  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as 
country,  by  violent  exerciser,  by  excess  Terburg  and  Mieris. 
of  heavy  food  and  strong  drinks,  and  Dr.  Johnson  affords  another  oportunity 
choke-full  of  pride  and  of  English  and  of  decrying  English  literature  and  Eiig- 
rustic  ])rejudices."  Here  we  have  not  lish  manners.  We  all  know  that  in  habits 
only  the  Squire  Western  of  fiction,  but  a  and  manners  he  was  a  bear  ;  but  his  rude- 
life-like  ])icture  of  the  true  English  squire,  ness,  his  dirt,  and  gluttony  were  borne 
Tom  Jones,  with  his  coarse  vigor,  his  for  the  sake  of  his  talents.  Conceive 
strong  passions  and  generous  failings,  this  man,  says  M.  Taine,  transported  into 
is  another  genuine  Englishman.  **  The  the  elegant  salons  of  Paris  ;  "  the  vi- 
man,  such  us  you  conceive  him,  is  a  good  olence  of  such  a  contrast  will  mark  better 
baffalo,  and  is  perhaps  the  very  hero  re-  than  any  reasoning,  the  predilections  of 
quired  by  a  people  which  calls  itself  John  the  English  mind."  And  thus  because  a 
Bull,  Jean  Taureau."  "Amelia  is  the  man  of  genius  and  virtue  was  respected, 
perfect  English  wife,  excelling  in  cook-  notwithstanding  his  eccentricities  and  ill- 
ery,  so  devoted  to  her  husband  as  to  par-  breeding,  English  society  is  supposed  to 
don  his  accidental  infidelities,  and  always  be  wanting  in  refinement  The  poor 
— i';:v'"  ,^l""1^    r' ~  , '  Doctor  receives  no  quarter;  his  person 

**JLe8  aebancncj)  chez  nous  ne  sont  que  des  j 

dnoles :  ici  ils  sont  des  scele'rats. "    Vol.  iii,  p.  21)4. 

t  Vol.  m.  p.  302.  I      t  Vol.  iii.  pp.  316,  318.      §  Vol.  ui.  p.  330. 
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an<l  liahits  are  onricaturecl,  and  his  '  den  and  Addison.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
Avritinsrs  dispanigcd.  True  that  classical '  mercy  for  the  classic  school. 
[irosL*  attained  j)ei*fection  with  him,  :is  We  can  not  follow  M.  Tainc  throusyh 
clas'^ical  ]»ootry  with  Pope ;  art  could  not  his  review  of  the  lesser  poets  of  tlus 
he  more  finished,  nor  nature  suifer  greater  j  school — Prioi',  Gay,  Thomson,  Gray, 
violence.  His  trulhs  are  too  true  :  we  Goldsmith,  Collins.  They  are  not  high- 
know  hoforchand  all  his  j)rece]>ts  by  heart,  .  ly  jirized  hy  our  fastidious  critic;  and 
ruid  we  vawn  over  them.  What  could  '  Grav's  "  Elecrv,"  and  Collins's  noble 
have  ma<le  him  popular?  asks  our  French- 1  "  Ode  to  the  Passions,"  are  passed  over 
man  in  astonishment.  The  answer  is  read  v  Avithout  a  word  of  reco'xnition.  But  we 
— The  Knglish  love  serm<ms,  and  John-  j  must  note  one  admission  in  fiivor  of 
son's  essays  are  sermons:  it  is  becnuse  English  poets, — "their  sensations  aro 
they  are  heavy  an<l  insipid  that  the  na- ,  more  ])rofound,  aiid  their  thoughts  more 
tional  taste  acconnnodales  itself  to  them.  ,  originaV  than  in  France.  Thcii*  adini- 
We  can  now  understand  why  the  English  ■  rable  descriptions  of  scenery  are  also  ac- 
*' accept  as  a  favorite  and  receive  as  a  knowledged;  while  they  are  unaccoiint- 
philosopher  the  respectable  an<l  insuj)-  ably  attributed,  not  to  their  own  genius 
j)ortable  SannielJohnson.''  There  were,  |  and  natural  tastes,  but  to  that  wretched 
however,  other  qualities  in  Dr.  Johnson  (climate  of  ours  which  makes  inanimate 
which  it  is  fortunate  for  M.  Taine  that .  things  seem  livhig  to  them!  We  can 
lie  did  not  personally  encounter.  The  not  understand  how  this  wonder-working 
vigorous  common  sense  of  that  hardhead-  climate  can  at  once  make  men  insensible 
e<l  reasoner  would  have  torn  to  shreds  to  forms  of  outward  beauty,  as  M.  Taine 
fantastic  theories  on  the  origin  of  Eng-  is  continually  telling  us,  and  yet  invest 
lish  literature,  and  a  single  blow  from  his  inanimate  things  with  life.  In  one  place 
ti>t  generally  sufficed  to  crush  a  co.vcomb.  ,  he  describes  these  ishuids  as  a  region 
Tiie  poets  <;f  the  classical  school  are  scarcely  habitable  by  civilized  man — ^in 
next  passed  in  review :  and  foremost  another  he  draws  a  jucture  of  a  rural 
among  them  stands  Pojie.  No  P^nglish  paradise,  the  sun  rising  over  the  towen 
writer  had  so  nnich  of  the  tastes  an<l  of  Oxford,  the  mowers  working  in  the 
maimers  of  a  French  poet.  His  thoughts  rich  hay,  and  the  blaze  of  color  in  an 
were  marshaled  in  the  justest  order ;  no  English  garden,  as  if  no  other  hind  could 
logician  of  Latin  race  could  have  ar-  present  greater  natural  beauty, 
ranged  them  better  :  his  style  was  com-  The  modern  age  of  English  literature 
j»actandej»igrannnatical:  hista<tecorrcct;  maybe  dated  fr«)m  about  the  period  of 
his  verse  elegant,  finished,  and  nnisical.  the  French  Revolution.  Two  intlucuces 
Will  these  merits  propitiate  M.  Taine,  were  then  at  work  throughout  Europe — 
who  has  censured  tlie  want  of  them  in  democmcy  and  philosophy.  Popular 
other  writers?  Far  from  it.  Pojk»  is  power  and  intelligence  were  growing 
cruelly  handled;  his  j»erson  and  temper  fast,  and  .society  was  enlarged  by  the 
are  caricatured  as  grossly  as  those  of  Dr.  elevation  of  the  michlle  and  industrial 
Johnson;  and  his  very  accomplishments  classes.  In  France  democnuy  exploded 
are  turned  against  him.  He  did  not  in  revolution ;  In  England  it  gave  force 
write  because  he  thought,  but  he  thought  to  public  ojMnion,  and  expansion  to  so- 
in  order  to  write ;  he  knew  his  art  too  ciety.  Philosophy,  i-eceiving  an  impulse 
well,  and  his  poetry  <lisclo>(»s  the  artist  at  the  same  time  from  Germ:my,  direct- 
;ind  not  the  poet.  '*  It  is  like  cookery,  ed  the  minds  of  men  to  new  courses  of 
which  needs  neitlier  heart  nor  genius,  incpiir}'  and  speculation.  Both  these  in- 
but  a  light  hand,  an  attentive  eye,  fluences  affected  the  literature  of  Eng- 
and  a  j)ractised  taste."  And  as  for  his  l-md.  Authors  wrote  less  for  the  court 
thoughts,  it  may  be  frankly  avowed ''that  and  polite  society,  than  for  the  people; 
this  great  poet,  the  glory  of  his  age,  is  and,  awakened  to  new  trains  of  retlec- 
wearisome.*'*     lie  fares  worse  than  Dry-    tion,  passed  away  from  the  track  of  the 

-  classicfd   school  into   fields  of  original 

*  V«»l.  iii.  pp.  ar»4-JJl».'J.     Wo  an.'  f;hu\  to  fiii'l    thoU'dlt 

Saintx  .i.M,ve  in  tli..-  -C.;iL.iiniiiouiK-l"  of  the  GtU       ^^<>^>^^  Bums  is  the  first  example  of 
uuij  i;;th  June,  i(<Gi.  the  new  school  of  writers  selected  by  3L 
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Taine.  He  was  essentially  a  poet  of  the  i  mine,  which  he  worked  at  the  utmost 
j.>eople.  Of  low  condition,  early  bound  profit,  receiving  a  thousand  pounds  a 
to  toil  for  his  bread,  educating  himself  volume  for  his  novels.  This  imputation, 
amid  the  labors  of  the  field,  associating '  if  pai'tially  true  after  his  misfortunes,  is 
with  working  men,  and  struggling '  most  unjust  to  his  earlier  works.  Kor 
against  poverty  and  debts,  this  luckless  should  it  have  come  fi'om  a  critic  who 
genius  was  naturally  inspired  by  the  sen-  '  admits  that  this  great  novelist  saw  every- 
timents  of  his  own  class.  Ilis  romance  '  thing,  retained  everything,  studied  every- 
was  that  of  humble  life;  his  feelings  !  thing,  and  mixed  among  all  conditions 
were  for  the  poor  and  against  the  rich ;  '  of  men.  Tlie  fullness  of  his  mind  was 
his  spirit  was  democratic,  and  rebelled  i  shown  in  conversation,  no  less  than  in 
against  all  the  "  powers  that  be.'*  Loose-  i  his  writings — and  it  was  out  of  this 
ness  of  morals,  and  iiTcverence  in  reli-  I  abundance  that  he  wrote.  He  dwelt 
gioD,  added  zest  to  his  poetry.  His  ,  upon  outward  things  as  a  poet  and  dra- 
language  was  that  of  tlie  common  people  matist,  with  an  artistic  love  of  nature, 
of  Scotland,  refined  by  his  own  genius  ,  and  upon  the  past  with  the  fondness  of 
and  self-culture.  His  poetry  and  songs  an  antiquary.  He  followed  the  bent  of 
were  national,  impulsive,  irregular,  and  ,  his  own  genius,  and  is  less  reflective  than 
original.  He  founded  no  school ;  but  graphic,  description  and  the  representa- 
he  marked  a  change  in  the  course  of ;  tion  of  character  were  the  main  purpose 
literature.  \  of  his  works ;    and  how  he  succiceded, 

CJowper  showed  how  poetry  was  turn-  the  universal  voice  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ing  aside  from  classical  examples,  by  ica  has  long  since  proclaimed.  M.  Taine 
seeking  subjects  for  his  verse  in  his  own  '  will  not  shake  him  on  his  pedestal. 
fireside  and  in  the  garden.  His  poems '  If  Walter  Scott  did  not  reflect  and 
were  the  expression  of  his  own  inner '  moralize  enough,  Wordsworth  and  the 
thoughts  and  emotions.  Next  came  the  Lake  school  of  poets  were,  on  the  other 
romantic  school  ofpoets, — Southey,  Cole-  '•  side,  far  too  reflective.  Their  thoughts 
ridge,  Wordsworth, — from  whose  la-  '  were  ever  turned  inwards ;  and  outer 
bors  sprang  two  gi*eat  ideas — historical  >  nature,  incidents,  and  characters  were 
poetry  as  developed  by  Southey  and  merely  introduced  as  subjects  for  medit,a- 
Walter  Scott,  and  philosophical  j)oetry  tion  and  moral  reflection.  M.  Taine 
as  wrought  out  by  Wordsworth  and  .,  condescends  to  drop  a  few  words  of 
Shelley.  Of  the  historic  poems  of  Sou- ,  praise  upon  the  "  Excursion ;"  but  the 
they,  and  of  Moore's  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  M.  i  greater  part  of  Wordsworth's  poems  are 
Taine  s|>eaks  slightingly.  In  his  view  ,  set  down  as  childish,  silly,  and  weaii- 
they  are  little  better  than  stage  scenery  some.  Of  Shelley  he  speaks  with  more 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  opera.  He  ,  respect.  He  recognizes  in  him  true 
even  turns  their  own  learned  notes  poetic  genius,  a  passionate  love  of  na- 
against  them,  to  prove  the  factitious  ture,  and  an  imagination  like  tliat  of 
character  of  their  inspiration.  '  Spenser  and  Shakspeare. 

Nor  does  Walter  Scott  receive  much  i  Lord  13yron  is  the  last  poet  in  this 
better  treatment  at  his  hands.  *'We  series  of  sketches  of  the  modern  age,  and 
have  all  learned  history  from  him ;  and  a  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  him.  He 
yet,  is  it  history  1  All  his  pictures  of  i  finds  more  favor  than  his  predecessors ; 
past  times  are  false.  Costumes,  scenery,  |  and  fix)m  what  has  gone  before  our 
the  outer  world  are  alone  exact:  actions,  ■  readei>i  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
conversations,  sentiments,  are  civilized,  j  Lord  Byron  is  to  M.  Taine  an  object  of 
embellished,  and  arranged  in  modern  peculiar  admiration  and  sympathy.  "All 
guise."  He  dwells  too  long  on  outward  styles  seem  dull,  and  all  souls  inert  by 
things,  and  not  enough  upon  inner  the  side  of  his."  He  wrote  from  passion 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  "  He  is  hor- ,  and  impulse,  and  his  poetry  bears  the 
ribly  long  and  diffuse:  his  conversations  impress  of  his  fieiy  and  impassioned 
and  descriptions  are  interminable."  Nay,  genius.  Whatever  he  touched,  he  made 
it  is  imgenerously  said,  that  he  could  to  palpitate  and  live.  But  in  all  his 
not  pause  to  think,  nor  afford  to  be  con-  vision  self  was  ever  present ;  he  could 
cise,  but  treated  his  intellect  like  a  coal .  not  metamorphose  himself  into  others, 
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but  tmnsforined  all  othor  ohai-aoteis  into  '  Of  tho  eoncludinij  chapter  of  the  third 
his  own.  ^I.  Tniiie  is  Tiot  the  first  critic  volume,  which  we  are  now  trcatin<r  as 
who  lias  ex|)Ose«l  Lonl  Hyron's  ou^otisni:  the  last,  the  first  part  is  a  recapitulation 
it  i<  fairly  o[>en  to  ri«lirule:  it  narrowed  ofM.  Taiiie's  historical  and  critical  theo- 
the  hounds  of  his  iniriixination  :  hut  we  ries — the  second  a  sketch  of  his  |>ersonal 
must  notforirct  that,  if  a  blemish  to  his  observations  of  Eni^land.  We  have  fre- 
poetry.  it  was  alsoa  sourceof  inspiratioTi.  quently  had  occasion  to  notice  his  dis- 
Ilad  r)yroii  ceased  to  impersonate  him-  paraijement  of  our  nice,  climate,  tem- 
self,  he  would  have  ceaseil  to  write  ]»erament,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
poetry.  his  theories,  and  here  we  meet   with  a 

AVith  ])yron,  M.  Taine  concludes  his  re])elition  of  his  views  with  variations  no 
oreneral  review  of  pjisrlish  literature,  less  otlcnsive  than  absurd.  They  are 
He  has  foiiud  no  place  for  our  philoso-  fitter  for  the  columns  of  the  "  Charivari" 
]>hcrs  iind  hi<t«^rians — for  A<lam  Smith,  than  for  a  cntical  history. 
Duirald  Stewart,  JeremvHentham, Hume,  While  M.  Taine  was  workinij  out  all 
Gibhon,  Kt>bertson,  and  Napier.  He  these  ideas,  he  landed  for  the  first  time 
lias  not  irlanced  at  our  bioi^raphers,  who  in  Krij^laud,  and  was  particularly  stnick 
have  united  with  historical  research  de-  with  the  confirmation  which  observation 
li<xhtful  memoirs  of  <rreat  men.  He  has  and  historv  nmtuallv  lent  to  one  another. 
not  noticiMl  the  labors  of  editors  bv  which  Let  us  hear  what  the  intcUij^ent  trav- 
he  has  profited  himself  He  has  passed  eler  observed.  He  a])pears  never  to 
over  the  learnin*;  with  which  everv  have  belurhl  the  sea  before,  which  clis- 
bninch  of  science  and  literature  has  been  turbi-d  and  astonished  him.  We  trust 
illu-strated.  Nor  has  he  spared  even  a  it  did  n»)thinsx  worse.  At  Newhiiven 
few  word-^  f(ir  our  j)erio<lical  pres<,  which  he  was  fortunately  introducwi  to  black 
has  done  more  for  the  enliixhtenment  ami  clnu<ls  and  fioods  of  rain.  No  one 
freedom  of  mankind  than  libraries  of  fould  form  an  iilea  of  the  rain  who  had 
learned  books  inaccessible  to  the  nuilti-  not  seen  it;  and  our  untraveled  French- 
tud'\  man  writes  as  if  clouds  and  rjiin  were 

Havintr  filled  his  volumes  with  ])oetry  unknow.i  out  of  En«xland.  He  c^in  never 
and  fiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  writings  have  witnessed  a  storm  at  Naples  or  on 
no  less  illustrative  of  the  intelleet  of  the  Italian  lakes.  The  Romans  when 
Enirland,  he  proceeds  to  an  appnrent  they  landtMl  in  Britain  thought  they 
•con<'lusion  of  his  work,  in  a  chaj»ter  mi  were  in  hell;  but  M.  Taine  must  have 
the  past  andtheiu-esent.  Ihit  he  has  lately  felt  himself  in  heaven,  for  he  beheld  his 
addctl  a  fourth  volume,  on  Contempo-  theories  confirmed.  lie  found  Loudon 
niry  Authors,  in  which  he  reviews  the  shrouded  in  fo<;,  rain,  mud,  and  Cim- 
writiuLr-^  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  ^lacau-  merian  darkne>s;  ''felt  himself  out  of 
lay,  C'arlyle,  John  Stu;nt  Mill,  and  Ten-  the  breathable  worM,  reduced  to  the 
ny<on.  This  volume,  as  he  states  him-  condition  of  amj^hibious  creatures  living 
self,  is  written  u]>on  a  dillerent  plan;  in  sta;;nant  waters:  to  live  there  was 
and  it  was  evidently  not  intended  to  ni»t  to  hve  at  all.'*  Poor  shivering  trav- 
forrn  ]>art  of  the  orii^inal  work — beini^  elerl  Melancholy  took  possession  of 
merely  a  colh^ction  of  se]>arate  essays,  him;  he  was  tlisi^usted  with  others  aud 
already  printed,  upon  six  E'l^lish  wri-  himself  What  Avas  to  be  done  in  this 
ters.  of  whom  four  are  still  livinu:.*  We  sepulchre?  To  walk  out  was  to  suffer 
niav,  therelore,  set  it  aside  for  the  pres-    and  catch  cohl:  to  stav  at  home  without 

Bat 
he 

ired 

lectcd  lor  criticism;  and  we  have  already  them  with  energy,  and  taught  them  pa- 

som.'thinir  to  add  on  31.    Taine's  sum-  tience.     After  a  week,  ** he  felt  that  he 

marv  ami  on  the  jreneral  merits  of  his  niust  renounce  delicate  and  refincnl  en- 

work.  joyments,  the  happy  sense  of  existence, 

~"    "    "     ~~^~n                 ,            ^"7T~r.  leisure,  the  srlowiuir  «lelijjht  in  natui^e — 

dent  work.              '  l^^it   he  luust  marry,   have  a  troop  of 
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children,  assume  the  cares  and  impor- '  reached  perfection ;   but  how  will  they 

tance  of  the  head  of  a  family,  get  rich,"  advance  in  that  higher  and  nobler  do- 

tum  Protestant  and  politician.     To  ex-  main,  into  which  man  ascends  to  con- 

ist  he  must  do  as  the  English  do.  While  template  the  beautiful  and  the  true?    At 

the    FrenchmaTi    was    thus   moralizing,  all  events  the   arts  will  not  lead  them 

englishmen  had  buttoned  their  coats,  and  there.     Look  at  j)oor  Nelson,  on  the  top 

were  walking  briskly  under  his  windows,  of  his  column,  imi)aled  with  a  lightning- 

without  a  suspicion  that  they  were  mel-  conductor,    and   8Uj)])orted   by  a  cable, 

ancholy,  or  that  the  fog  was  impelling  which   serves  as  a   tail !     The  English 

them  to  suicide  or  matrimony.  themselves,  in  their  flesh  and  bone,  seem 

But  our  visitor  was  not  destined  to  made  of  cast  iron;  what  then  will  Eng- 
either  of  these  misfortunes.  On  a  half-  lish  statues  be  I  As  for  painting,  the 
clear  day  (a  clear  day  seems  to  be  un-  principal  merit  of  our  artists  is  the  aston- 
known  in  England)  he  looked  from  a  ishing  minuteness  of  the  Chinese.  They 
heiglit  (j)robably  Richmond  Hill)  ui)on  a  can  paint  a  truss  of  hay  or  a  heath ;  they 
vale  of  gi'een  meadows  and  lich  foliage,  are  good  obseners,  es])ecially  of  moral 
AVhen  the  sun  came  out  for  an  instant,  ex])ression,  and  can  illustrate  a  romance, 
the  dewey  landscape  glittered  as  in  a  **  But  in  true  painting,  and  picturesque 
ball  dress.  Such  a  simile  was  congenial  design,  they  are  revolting.  Never  were 
to  M.  Taine ;  and  it  made  him  happy.  place<l  on  canvas  colors  so  crude,  figures 
But  the  philosopher  looked  beyond  the  so  stiff,  drapery  so  like  tin,  tones  so  dis- 
bcauty  of  the  scene ;  he  saw  fat  beasts  cordant.  Conceive  an  opera,  in  which 
and  succulent  pastures.  Here  was  abun-  there  are  none  but  false  notes."  No! 
dance  of  coarse  heavy  food  to  sustain  '*for  these  hardworking  mechanics,  for 
the  absorbent  and  phlegmatic  tempera-  these  energetic  men  of  action,  art  can 
nient  of  the  English  ;  the  human  stock,  only  furnish  fruits  that  are  exotic  or  de- 
like  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  strong  formed  1"  We  confiess  that  our  distnist 
but  heavy,  and  needs  such  nourishment,  of  Ih-itish  art  is  not  so  great  as  our  dis- 
The  Englishman  is  so  slow  and  dull  that  trust  of  M.  Taine's  own  power  of  judg- 
he  does  not  feel  ennui ;  for  that,  in  truth,  ing  it:  and  if  we  were  to  follow  him  in 
is  his  natural  condition :  the  insipid  mo-  his  more  recent  Italian  tour,  we  should 
notony  of  eveiy-day  life  is  his  happiness;  find  that  ho  has  neither  knowledge  nor 
he  is  made  for  it  by  nature.  This  tem-  feeling  on  the  subject. 
|>erameut,  however,  has  one  advantage ;  We  succeed  better  in  science;  but 
It  favors  liberty !  The  English  are  per-  then  in  science  there  are  two  ])arts.  It 
mitted  to  hold  meetings,  and  to  discuss  may  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  business, 
politics  and  religion,  because  their  rulers  and  there  we  are  useful.  **  In  the  con- 
are  not  afraid  of  them.  They  are  al-  structiou  of  the  vast  edifice  there  is  no 
lowed  freedom  because  they  are  too  cold  lack  of  masons  and  masters  of  the  second 
and  slow  to  do  any  harm  with  it !  After  order ;  it  is  the  great  architects,  the 
all  this  satire  upon  Englishmen,  it  is  due  tliinkers,  the  s])eculative  reasoners  that 
to  jM.  Taine  to  add,  that  he  found  the  are  wanting.  Philosophy — especially 
young  ladies  charming — a  fact  which  metaphysics — is  as  little  indigenous  here 
may  jierhaps  account  for  our  matrimo-  as  music  and  painting :  we  import  them, 
Dial  proi>ensities,  more  philosophically  leaving,  however,  the  best  part  on  the 
tlian  the  saddening  influence  of  our  way."  And  in  this  fashion  M.  Taine 
clime.                                                            I  assumes  to  estimate  the  English  intellect 

Passing  tlu-ough  England  he  witnessed  and  genius.     A  few  words  more,  and 
the  vastness  and  perfection  of  our  indus-  ,  we  shall  take  leave  of  him. 
try  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  ag-  j      That  his  book  is  amusing,  we  tnist 

riculture ;  but  he  made  no  discoveries ;  even  this  rapid  sketch  will  sliow ;  that 

he  only  saw  what  eveiy  one   else  has  his  criticisms  are  clever,  we  leadily  allow; 

«een.     And  what  was  his  impression  ? —  but  we  condemn  his  theories,  an<l  laugh 

that  to  work  incessantly,  "  like  insects  at  his  facts.     That  this  is  a  philosophical 

endowed  with  incessant  hunger  and  four  history  we  deny.     He  approached  the 

stomachs,"  is  the   j)roper  vocation    of  task   with    certain    fixed    theories,   the 

Englishmen !     In  this  they  have  nearly  j  value  of  which  we  have  already  exam- 
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Chaniborfi'  Journal. 
AT  TUE  HOTEL  DESSIN. 


ukmI  ;  hxmI  ho  aotvpted  as  established 
t*a(!t«  the  most  vulvar  traditions  cuiTent 
in   Fnmch  society,  and  on  the  8ta*^e,  on  ' 

Knirl-nul    Miid    tlio    Kn^rlish        A    London"       "What,  will  you  wilk  with  mi  aboat  the  towa. 

i'oir  was  his  conception  ot  our  ch mate  ;  ,  Otmedjf  (/ Et-rnn. 

John  Hull,  in  toj)  boots,  f^orgin^  himself.  "To  the  Hotel  Dessin/^  said  I,  putting 
with  raw  beefsteaks,  was  his  ideal  of  our  i  the  V>ook  in  my  pocket, 
countrymen ;  an<l  this,  hi  truth,  is  the  I  deny  that  I  am  romantic;  I  deny, 
staple  of  his  philosophy,  throu<jfh  three  une<iuivocally,  that  I  am  influenced  by 
thick  volumes.  It  is  exactly  on  a  })ar  fictitious  sympathies.  I  never  was  an 
with  the  belief  current  in  this  country  idealist  in  my  life;  I  never  mean  to  be 
fil\y  yeai*H  ai^o,  that  r>uonaj)arte  was  a  one ;  and  yet  I  tohl  the  coachman  lo 
Corsican  oi^re,  and  that  every  French-  drive  me  to  the  Hotel  Dessin. 
man  dines  <laily  otf  soup-meatrre  and  i  The  fact  was,  that  I  had  been  reading 
fro<ijs.  This  ti-ash  is  silly  enou^jjh  to  be  the  Sentimental  Journey  all  tlie  way  from 
the  <i:round  of  so  much  sj)eculation,  and  St.  Omer ;  and  when  I  reached  Calais, 
it  is  applied  with  a  llipj^ancy  and  imper-  and  jumped  into  a  Jiacre,  the  name  rose 
tineiUHi  altojxether  unworthy  of  history,  to  my  lips  almost  before  I  was  aware  of 
It  is  not  the  science  of  history,  but  broad  it.  So  away  we  rattled  through  a  tangle 
farce.  of  gloomy  little  streets,   and  into  the 

As  a  critic  he  is  more  succ^issful ;  but  court-yard  of  "mine  inn." 
here  agjiin  his  theories  and  national  prej-  An  aristocratic-lookinjjf  elderly  waiter, 
udices  aifect  his  judgment.  He  is  ]>er-  with  a  rinor  and  massive  gold  watch-chain, 
suaded  that  the  Latin  races,  including  sauntered  out  from  a  side-office,  surveyed 
the  French,  have  qualities  of  min<l  and  me  j>atronizingly,  and  said  in  the  blund- 
tem])erjiment  which  are  wanting  in  the    est  tone  : 

English;  and  with  this  foregone  couclu-  "What  is  it  that  monsieur  desires f 
sion,  he  is  ever  detecting  su])posed  c»on-  "  A  j»rivat<j  room  to  begin  with.  At 
iirmations  of  his  doctiine.  When  a  what  hour  is  your  table  d'hote  ?" 
writer  is  vigorous  and  natur;il  like  Swift,  "  We  have  no  table  d'hote  at  the  Hdtel 
he  wants  the  elegjince  of  the  French;  Dessin,"  replied  the  waiter  languidly; 
when  he  is  j)olished  like  Addison,  he  **  our  visitors  are  served  in  their  apart- 
loses  his  vigtn*  in  ornament.  ments." 

We  readily  acknowledge  the  ad  van-  "Then  let  me  have  dinner  as  speedily 
tages  of  foreign  criticisms.  A  nation  as  jtossible,  and  a  good  one,  remem- 
are  too  apt  to  take  their  own  writers  on    ber." 

trust,  and  to  woi*ship  familiar  names  He  looked  at  me  again,  as  if  implying 
with  unhesitating  faith.  A  foreiixn  critic  that  mv  tone  was  not  sufficiently  defer- 
coming  without  j»rejutlice  lo  his  mission,  ential — yawned,  rang  a  feeble  little  bell, 
may  cast  down  the  false  gods.  l>ut  he  and  sank,  exhausted,  }i\yon.  a  bench  be* 
should  respect  the  true  faith,  and  exer-  side  the  door.  A  pretty  chamber-maid 
cise  his  otlice  with  justice  and  candor.  att^Mided  the  summons. 
Were  an  Englishman  to  review  the  liter-  "M.arie,  conduct  monsieur  to  one  of 
at  lire  of  France  in  a  n;iiTow  spirit  of  the  vacant  rooms  on  the  corridor  by  the 
detraction,  we  sliouM  be  ready  to  con-  garden.  And  Marie,  on  thy  return,  my 
demn  him.  as  we  now  ]u*otest  against  the  child,  bring  me  a  glass  of  absinthe  and 
critical  unfairness  of  M.  Taine.     Gi-eat    water." 

writers  are  not  national  onlv;  their  Leaving  this  srentleman  extended  on 
works  are  the  property  of  mankind ;  and  the  bencli  in  an  ostentatious  state  of 
their  genius  is  welcome<l  by  libenil  ennui.  I  followed  the  neat  little  feet  and 
minds  of  every  nice  and  clime.  M.  ankles  of  my  t'ondiictress  up  stairs  and 
Taine' s  estimate  of  the  intelUH*t  and  alonij  a  f»ass;iire  full  of  doors.  One  of 
liteniture  of  England  may  gnitity  the  these  bore  an  inscription  which  at  oooe 
eg^itism  and  ]irej udices  of  some  o{  his  arrested  my  attention  and  my  footsteps 
own  countr\'men,  but  it  will  not  be  ac-  — Stkunk's  K«m»m. 
ceptod  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  '*Stay.  nudemoisolle  !**  I  exclaimed; 
£un>|>o.  "  can  1  have  this  one  f" 
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Marie  smiled  and  shmgged  her  bIiouI- 
ders. 

"Certainly,"  she  said  unlocking  the 
door.  "  The  chamber  is  at  monsieur's 
service.  The  English  adore  it.  And 
why  t  Because  somebody  or  other  slept 
in  it  many  years  ago.  How  droll  they 
are,  these  English  !  Comment !  is  mon- 
sieur English  t  Ciel !  what  a  mistake  I 
have  committed.  Monsieur  will  never 
forgive  me." 

It  needed,  however,  no  gi-eat  amount 
of  protestation  on  my  part  to  convince 
Mademoiselle  Marie  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  affronted ;  so  she  drew  up  the 
blinds,  dusted  the  table  in  a  pretty  in- 
effectual sort  of  way  with  the  comer  of 
her  little  apron,  hoped  that  monsieur 
would  ring  if  he  required  any  thing,  and 
tripped  gaily  out  of  the  room. 

As  for  me,  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair 
and  surveyed  my  new  quarters.  A  por- 
trmt  of  Sterne  hung  over  the  fire-place. 
It  was  painted  on  panel,  oval-shaped, 
dark  with  age  and  varnish,  and  looked 
art  though  it  had  been  taken  during  his 
visit  to  Calais — ^if  one  might  judge  by 
the  cracks  and  stains  of  it.  The  cheek 
rested  on  the  hand  ;  the  eyes  were  turn- 
ed full  upon  me  with  that  expression  of 
keen  penetration  which  cliaracterizes 
every  one  of  his  portraits.  I  sat  for  a 
lofig  time  looking  at  it,  till  the  waiter 
came  and  prepared  the  table. 

*'And  now,  gar<;on,"  said  I,  after  a 
considerable  interval, during  which  I  had 
been  very  satisfactorily  employed — "  and 
now,  garqon,  do  you  really  mean  to  tell 
me  that  this  is  Sterne's  room  t" 

*'  Upon  my  honor,  monsieur,"  replied 
the  waiter,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart 

'*But  how  can  you  be  ccitain  after 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  or  perhaps 
more,  have  gone  by  t" 

"  The  event,  monsieur,"  said  the  wait- 
er, '*  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  house.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  veracity  of  the  statement." 

I  surveyed  the  man  with  admiration. 
He  was  the  grandest  waiter  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  Ufe,  and  I  had  had  some  HtUe 
experience,  too. 

"  What  wine  does  monsieur  desire  for 
his  dessert  f 

I  hesitated.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  said  port  or  cham- 


pagne ;  But  his  sublimity  abashed  me.  I 
ordered  a  bottle  of  Johannisberger. 

To  my  right  lay  a  delicious  garden, 
radiant  with  beds  of  verbena  and  scarlet 
geranium,  and  flooded  with  the  evening 
sunlight.  The  great  trees  nodded  and 
whispered,  and  the  windows  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  quadrangle  shone  like 
burnished  gold.  I  threw  open  the  jahu- 
siesy  wheeled  my  table  up,  plucked  one 
of  the  white  roses  that  clustered  outside, 
and  fancied  I  could  smell  the  sea-air. 

**  And  so,"  said  I,  complacently  peel- 
ing ray  peaches,  "  This  is  actually  Sterne's 
room !  He  once  sat  beside  this  casement 
where  I  am  now  seated ;  looked  out  into 
this  garden,  where —  But  who  knows? 
Perhaps  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  were  even  vrritten  in  this 
chamber,  and  here  am  I  with  the  book 
in  my  pocket  Now,  this  is  really  de- 
lightful !  Yorick," — and  I  poured  out  a 
glass  of  the  amber  Johannisberger,  and 
addressed  myself  to  the  portrait  over  the 
fire-place —  *' Yorick,  your  health!" 

I  took  the  volume  out^.and  turning 
the  leaves  idly,  came  to  the  chapters  that 
treat  of  the  de^iobligeante.  I  was  decidedly 
in  a  soliloquizing  mood. 

"  Now,  if  I  were  beginning,  instead  of 
ending  my  journey,"  said  I,  *'  there's  no- 
thing I  should  have  preferred  to  the  des- 
obligeaiite.  No  doubt,  there  is  one  to  be 
had  somewhere.  What  if  the  identical 
vehicle  be  still  in  the  stables!  That's 
nonsense,  of  coiu-se :  and  yet,  I  should 
just  like  to  make  the  inquiry.  Yorick, 
your  health  again,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  that  it's  not  every  man  who,  fifty 
years  after  his  decease,  gets  toasted  in 
wine  at  seventeen  francs  the  bottle  ]" 

There  was  a  tap  at  my  door. 

*'  A  Thousand  pardons,"  observed  the 
waiter,  looking  in.    "  Monsieur  is  alone  T' 

**  Go  to  the  mischief!"  said  1  savagely. 
Fortunately  it  was  in  English,  so  he  did 
not  understand  me. 

"  Tliere  are  two  gentlemen  here,  mon- 
sieur— two  milords,  your  countrymen, 
who  desire  paiticularly  to  be  permitted 
to  see  this  apartment  for  a  moment." 

"  '  An  Englishman  does  not  travel  to 
see  Englishmen,' "  I  muttered  to  myself, 
quoting  page  nineteen  of  the  Sentimental 
Journey, 

**  Am  I  honored  with  monsieur's  per- 
mission to  show  them  up  ?" 
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I  was  forced  to  say  Yes — not  very  other.  But  Sterne's  morals  were  bad. 
graciously,  I  fear ,■  and  he  usliered  them  His  heart  Avas  had;  liis  life  was  bad. 
in  accordingly.  lie  dallied  with  vi(*e,  and  called  it  senti- 

The  iirst  was  a  s]jare,  eager-looking  ment,  or  combined  it  with  wit,  drollery 
man,  with  keen  quivernig  nostrils,  and  and  fancy,  and  served  it  up  for  the 
a  brow  furrowed  with  thought  an<l  ex-  amusement  of  the  fashionable  world, 
j)ressive  of  immense  determination  of  whose  idol  he  was.  His  mind  oscillated 
chaiacter.  The  ajipearance  of  the  se-  ever  on  the  confines  of  evil,  and  from 
cond  was  still  more  remarkable.  I  could  this  dangerous  element  he  drew  his  ''ef- 
not  remove  my  eyes  from  hisfice,  and  yet  fects,"  his  clajvtrap,  an<l  his  false  whim- 
I  could  scarcely  have  told  you  what  it  was  ])enng  sensibility.  There  is  not  a  |Kige 
that  so  attracted  me.  His  forehead  was  of  Sterne's  Avritini2p^  undefiled  bv  some 
broad  and  high :  his  mouth  open  and  hint  of  impurity:  and  yet  he  npproai^hcs 
eloquent ;  his  hair  black,  glossy,and  fall-  the  subject  with  a  mixture  of  coumge 
ing  in  smooth  ]>endulous  masses  almost  and  cowardice,  as  a  man  snuffs  a  candle 
to  his  shoulders.  His  eyebrows  were  with  his  fingers  for  the  first  time:  or, 
prominent  and  bushy,  and  the  eyes  be- '  better  still,  like  that  trembling  daring 
Death  them  annnated  by  a  living  radiance,  with  which  a  child  touches  a  hot  tea-ura 
alternately  dreamy  and  tender,  wild  and  — only  because  it  has  been  forVndden. 
energetic.  I  have  since  lieard  them  com-  He  is  a  hypocrite,  because  he  affeuts  to 
j)ared  to '*  the  rolling  of  a  sea  with  darken-  be  the  ally  of  virtue,  and  entertains  all 
ed  lustre,"  and  I  can  think  of  no  words  the  while  a  secix't  sympathy  with  the 
which  better  express  their  changefulness  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  think 
and  their  de])th.  ,  his  hypocrisy  can  do  much  harm,  or  his 

He  entered  last,  but  stepped  before  '  morals  eitlier,  unless  to  those  who  are 
his  friend,  and  stood  looking  up  at  the    already  vicious.'* 

portrait.     The  other  bowed  and  ajjolo-  ,      The  gentleman  at  the  window  faced 
gized  to  me  in  a  few  brief  hesitating    round,  and  shook  his  head, 
woi'ds  for  their  intrusion.  ''You  are  seldom  just  to  authors  for 

Presently  the  second  comer  turned  whom  you  have  no  liking,"  he  sjiid  in 
round,  and  without  and  previous  recogni-  harsh  (juick  tones :  *'  and  it  seems  to  mo 
tion  of  myi)resence,  said:  that  in  tliis  instance  you  jump  too  hast- 

"I  see  tliat  vou  two  have  been  dininir  ilv  at -conclusions.  It  does  not  follow 
together.  Has  the  worthy  prebend  been  that  a  man  is  a  hypocrite  because  his 
an  agreeable  companion  T'  actions  give  the  lie  to  his  words.     If  he 

The  oddity  of  the  address  pleased  me.  '  at  one  time  seems  to  be  a  saint,  and  at 

'*  I  can  not  say  that  1  have  wanted  for    another  a  sinner,  he  possibly  is  both  in 
amusement,''  I  replie<l   smiling,    *' since  '  reality,  as  well  as  in  apj)ear;ince. 
tlie  Si^iitinuntnl  ^lituvutii  has  been  Ivinsjr        *'  A   poet  mav  admire  the  be<iuties  of 
besi<le  my  plate  all  the  time,     liut   will    nature,  and  be  envious  of  those  of  other 
you  not  be  seated  ?"  writers;  a  monilist  may  act  contrary  to 

He  neede<l  no  second  inviti.tion,  but  his  own  ]>recepts,  and  yet  be  sincere  in 
dropped  indolently  into  an  ea^y-chair,  '  recommending  them  to  others.  These 
and  lay  back  with  iiis  eyes  still  fixed  on  are  indeed  contradictions,  but  they  arise 
the  picture  ;  while  his  comj>anion  walk- '  out  of  the  contnulictory  qualities  of  our 
ed  over  to  the  window,  and  stood  there,  nature.  A  man  is  a  hypocrite  only  when 
lookiiitj  out,  with  a  fi<ltrettv  nneasv  he  affects  to  take  delight  in  what  he  does 
countenance,  as  if  he  had  seen  quite  not  feel,  and  not  because  he  takes  a  per- 
enough  of  the  room,  and  was  more  anx-  vei'se  delight  in  opjiosite  things." 
ions  to  go  than  stay.  !      **  An  admirable  piece  of  mctaphysicaL 

''  1  do  not  admire  the  SvntimaiUtl  <  defence,"  said  the  other,  whom,  for  the 
Jountaj^"'  said  he  in  the  easy  chair.  **  It  i  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  call  the  phi- 
is  poor  sickly  stuff;  and  the  ol'tener  you  ,  loso])her;  '*but  one  that,  after  all,  does 
read  Sterne,  tlic  more  clearly  will  you  not  go  tar  to  prove  your  case,  liemem- 
:>erceive  its  inferiority  to  Ti-iMram  S.'tftiah/.  >  ber  Sterne's  neglect  of  his  loving  wife, 
I'lieie  is  truth  and  reality  in  the  one,  and  and  the  heartlessness  of  his  flirtation, 
it  tie  beyond  a  clever  atfectation  in  the    and  then  judge  how  sincere  may  have 
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been  those  tears  which  lie  snivelled  so  in  fifty  others  who  are  their  pupils  and 
pleuteously  over  a  dead  donkey  at  Nam-  contemporaries,  the  same  aniitlietical 
l»ont.  Pshaw!  'tis  the  very  mockery  of  propensiity  which  delights  in  giving  a 
virtue!"  comic  turn   to   a   serious  passage — the 

" And  a  compliment    to    it    at    the    same   implied  satire  and  half-ex piessed 
same  time,"  retorted  tlie  metaphysician.  ,  double-entendrcs — the   same   unlinished 
**  Gome,  you  are  severe  to-<lay,  and  mis-    sentences,  and  the  same  hysterical  ming- 
jiidge  him  from  an   excess   of  manner   ling  of  smiles  and  tears. 
here  and  there.     The  profoundcst  wis-  ,      Consider  his  power  of  turning  trilles 
dom  is  sometimes  cx)ml)inod  in  his  pages   to  account,  and  evolving  from  the  least 
vith  an  outward  a])j>earance  of  levity ;    promising  incidents  the  most  exquisite 
and  many  passages   which  have  to  bear    combinations  of  feeling  and  fancy.  A]>ro- 
the  charge  of  coarseness,  contain,  never-    pos  of  a  pin,  he  fills  a  i)age  with  wisdom 
theless,    a   sterling   view   of   love    and    on  humanities;  and  from  his  barbur's  re- 
charity.     Think  of  Uncle  Toby  I"  i  commendation  of  a  wig-buckle,  deduces 
*'  Who   pitied   even  the  devil  I"  said    an  admirable  analysis  of  the  Frencli  na- 
llie  philosopher,  extending  his  hand  in-   tional  character.     Is  not  this  one  of  tlie 
dolently  for  the  bottle  of  Johannisberger   leading  traits  of  modern  French  author- 
which  1  had  just  puslied  towards  him.        ship?     Place  in  the  way  of  one  of  these 
*' Who  is  one  of  the   finest   tributes    wittyand  imaginative /t'M///t'/o//?>/.stiie  most 
ever  paid  to  human  nature!"   exclaimed   barren  and  uninteresting  of  objects,  and 
bis  friend.     "  Why,  this  I  will  say,   that   he  will  enrich  it  with  all  the  embroideries 
Siiakspeare  himself  never   ctiiiceived  a    of  art,  clothe  it  in  the  rainbow  hues  of 
diaracter  so  genial,  so  delicious,  so  un-    his  own  fancy,  and,  though  it  were  but 
ofiVruduig!     Then,    again,    turn   to  the    au  old  pair  of  ruflles  or  amarket-baiTow^, 
story  of  Le  Fevre:    it  is  j)erhaps  the    end  by  n»aking  you  laugh  or  cry  accord- 
finest  in  the  English  language.     I  can    ing  to  his  pletisure.     In  this  manner,  an 
not  conceive  how  Goldsmith  could  call    ingenious   French  writer  has  elaborated 
Sterne   *a  dull  fellow.'     The  author  of  a  charming  volume  on  no  more  extensive 
the  Vicar  should  iiave  known  better."         a  subject  llian  a  journey  round  his  room; 
"Perhaps,"  said  I,  venturing  for  the    and   from   so   simple  an  incident  Jis   a 
fii-st  time  to  mingle  with  their  conversa-   flower  s[)ringing  up  accidentally  within 
tion,  "  the  tone  of  Goldsmith's  mind  was    the  confines  of  a  prison,  another  lias  con- 
too  thoroughly   English   to    appreciate   tributed  to  our  modern  European  litera- 
the  glancing  transitions,    the  poignant   ture  the  most  touching,  the  most  human- 
though  artificial  wit,  and  the  (?xtraordi-   izing,   the  most  philosophical  of  mi>ral 
nary  variableness  of  Sterne.     It  has  al-   stories.     Thus,    in   his  gaiety   and    his 
ways  apjHjared  to  me  that,  although  his    gravity  alike,  in  his  treatment  of  minu- 
Btyle  was  so  racy,  so  rapid,  so  idiomatic-    tiai  and  his  natural  temperament,  1  find 
ally  English,  his  genius  and  disj)osition    myself  irrcM.stibly  reminded  of  the  French 
inclined  more  towards  the  characteristics    style  whenever  I  open  a  volume  of  Sterne. 
of  the  French  writers."  Do  you  Ibllow  me  r 

'*You  mean  li^ibelais,'' said  the  phi-'  *' Perfectly,"  replied  the  philosopher; 
losopher;  ".and  Kabelais  he  was,  only  "and  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  re- 
born in  a  happier  age,  and  i^fled  with  marks.  He  has  all  the  volatility,  :is  well 
sentiment"  i  as  all  the  seriousness  of  the  French  char- 

"I  was  not  alluding  particularly  to  acter — that  seriousness  which  he  was  the 
Rabelais,"  I  rejoined.  "  I  believe  1  was  first  as  well  jis  the  last  traveler  to  discern, 
thinking  more  of  the  modern  French  '  If  the  French  have  a  fault.  Monsieur  le 
school— of  the  Balzacs  and  Karrs,  who  Comte,'  he  says  in  the  chapters  on  the 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  imi-  pjissport,  '  it  is  that  they  are  too  seri- 
tated  a  half-forgotten  English  writer  of  ous.'  " 

the  last  century."  Both  of  my  visitors  The  metaphysician  smiled.  "Not  the 
looked  interested,  and  1  went  on.  "  It  last  travtiler,"  he  said ;  "  for  in  tliose 
18  in  fiis  abrupt  variations  of  feeling  that  notes  thai  1  made  on  my  late  journey 
this  resemblance  forces  itself  upon  me.  I  through  France  and  Itiily,  1  pariicuiarjy 
tiud  ill  the  writers  I  have  named,  and    observed  this  exception  to  Uieir  gener- 
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ally  fluttering;  niul  thoufifblless  disposi- :  I  was  but  a  lad  at  the  time,  and  I  li»- 
tion.  These  last  are  the  (jualities  that ,  teiied  as  if  in  a  dream  to  every  Byllnble 
strike  us  most  by  cfnitrast  to  oui-selves,  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  either  Words- 
aiid  that  come  most  into  j)lay  in  the  in-  .  worth  or  yourself.  Fame,  thought  I, 
tercourse  of  common  life;  and  therefore  '  with  a  sinking  Ijeart — alas!  to  me  it  is 
we  are  generally  disj)osod  to  set  them  j  but  a  word :  I  shall  never  possess  it; 
down  as  an  altogether  frivolous  and  su-  yet  will  I  never  cease  to  worship  and  to 
peril cial  people.  It  is  a  mistiike  which  ,  pureue  it.  At  that  time,  I  thought  to 
we  shall  do  well  to  correct  on  further  be  a  painter:  and  while  I  lost  myself  in 
acquaintance  with  them;  or,  if  we  per- j  admiration  of  a  fairy  Claude,  or  hung 
sist  in  it,  we  must  ciU  to  our  aid  an  ex-  enraj^tured  over  a  Titian  dark  with 
traordinary  de<rree  of  our  native  blind- .  beauty,  I  des])aired  of  the  perfection  I 
ness  and  obstinacy.  Why,  the  expression  worshipped.  And  I  was  right :  I  should 
of  a  Frenchman's  face  is  often  as  melan-  never  have  made  a  painter." 
choly  when  he  is  by  himself  as  it  is  His  friend  smiled,  and  shook  his  head, 
lively  in  conversation.  The  instant  he,  "  And  yet,"  said  he,  "you  are  content, 
cea>es  to  talk,  he  becomes  '  quite  chop-  ,  I  should  think,  with  the  share  of  renown 
fallen.'  '*  that  has  fallen  to  your  lot     Do  you  still 

""  It  is  strange,"  observed  the  pliiloso-  hold  that  fame  is  but  a  word  ?" 
pher,  "how  little  this  contradiction  in  "  I  hold  it  to  be  a  glorious  realily,"  re- 
their  cliaracter  has  been  noticed.  They  j)lied  the  metaphysician ;  "Bat  one  which, 
have  never  had  the  credit  of  it,  though  least  of  all  otliei-s,  should  be  defaced  by 
it  stares  one  in  the  fice  everywhere,  the  petty  considerations  of  our  worldly 
You  can*t  go  into  one  of  their  theatres  vanities  and  selfish  peivonalities.  Fame 
witliout  being  stnu-k  by  the  silence  and  is  the  inheritance  not  of  the  dead,  but  of 
decorum  that  reign  throughout  the  audi-  the  living.  It  is  we  who  look  ba^k  with 
ence,  from  the  scholai-  in  the  stalls  to  the  lofty  pri<le  to  the  great  names  of  anti- 
workman  in  the  galleries."  quity — wiio  drink  of  that  Hood  of  glory 

"This  results  in  j)art,  perhaj)S,  from  as  of  a  river,  and  refresii  our  wings  in  it 
their  studious  inclinations,''  said  the  fin*  future  flight.  Fame,  to  my  thinking, 
other.  "The  French  are  fond  of  read-  means  Shakspeare,  Homer,  hacon,  lia- 
ing  as  well  as  ot  talking.  You  may  con-  '  i)hael.  Fame  can  attach  itself  only  to 
sfmtly  see  girls  tending  an  apple-stall  in  the  past.  liej)Utation  is  the  property  of 
the  coldc>t  day  in  winter,  and  reading    the  present. 

Voltaire  or  Kacine.     Such  a  thing  was        "A  subtle  distinction,"  sjiid  the  phi- 
never  known  in  London  as  a  baiTow-   l()soj)her,  em])tying  the  last  glass  of  my 
woman  n.'.uling   Shakspeare.      Yet   we    Johannisberger :  but  one  which — ^" 
talk  of  our  wide-spread   civilization  and        The  door  of  the  chamber  opened, 
ample  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  ,      "  Your  carriage,  gentlemen,  is  ready," 
poor  1"  I  said  the  waiter. 

"  To  be  read  thus  l)y  the  lowliest  as       We  all  rose  sinniltaneously. 
well  as  the  lotHest,  should  be  the  highest       "1  am  sure,"  said  the  philosopher, 
ambition   of  the   j^oet,"    exclaimed   the    with  an  air  <.)t'  high-V>red  courtesy — "I 
philosopher  enthusiastically.     "Do  you  i  am  sure  we  nmst  have  fatigued  and  in- 
not  remember,  AVilliam,  during  that  pe-  '  terruptcd  you,  sir,  in  a  most  unpardou- 

destrian  excursion   which  vou,   Words- 1  able  maimer.     I  am  ashamed** — audhere 

•      '  I 

worth,  John  Chester,  and  I  once  made  ,  he  glanced  regretfully  towards  the  empty 
from  Nether  Stowey  to  Linton,  we  staid  bottle  and  the  comfoitable  funteuU — •^tu 
at  an  old-fashioned  inn  near  tlie  Valley  have  intnided  so  long  upon  your  patience 
of  Hocks,  breakfasted  deliciously  on  tea,  .  and  your  hospitality ;  but  if  you  should 
toast,  e^\^i^,  and  honey,  and  found  a  little  '  ever  chance  to  wander  in  the  neighbor- 
worn-out  copy  of  the  Sva.^tmif  lying  in  the  .  hood  of  Nether  tStowey,  Somersetshire, 
window-seat  t  1  took  it  up,  and  with  a  ,  1  will  endeavor  to  atone  for  my  present 
feeling  that  I  can  not  describe  to  you,  thoughtlessness,  by  making  you  acquaint- 
exdaimed  aloud  :  *  jyutt  is  true  fame  I'  "  ed  with  our  green  and  hilly  country,  and 
"Yes,"  replied  the  metaphysician, '  our  wild  sea-shore  Do  not  suppose  that 
with  a  sigh ;     "  I  remember  it  perfectly.  '  I  say  this  through  a  forced  politeness.    I 
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invite  few   \'isitore,   and    those   whom  Both  have  since  passed  away,  and  left 

I  do  ask,  I  welcome  heartily.     I  am  but  only  their  fame  and  und^-ing  thought* 

a  hermit  in  a  cotUige,  however,  and  can  behind  them ;  but  I  shall  never  forget 

not  promise  to  give  you  such  vintages  as  that  brief  acquaintanceship  which  began 
t^is  1"                                                             '  and   ended  one  autumnal  afternoon   in 

He  took  a  imrd   from   his  waistcoat  Sterne's  Room,  at  the  Hotel  Dessiu. 
pocket,  and,  advancing  with  an  undulat- 
ing step,  laid  it  down  beside  me  on  the  ~ "         "       ~      "    

^bie.  TcmpU-  liar. 

"Samuel   Taylor  Coleridge  I"   I   ex-         THE  STREETS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
claimed  involuntarily,  as  my  eye  fell  on  '  By  Gkoroe  Augustus  Sala. 

the  SUpei^cnptlOn.        ^       ^    ^  ^  .    ^        ^  [it  is  soin.ii.n.s  iurorctin,^  to  know  what  a 

Ine  philosopher  extended  his  hand  to  stran^jr  ami  a  forci^nor  thinks  of  us.  The  au- 
me.  thor  is  furnishing  a  series  of  readable  sketches  of 

"  You  will  not  forget  to  come  and  see  ^*^®  notable  streets  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  worki 
^^^  ♦»  v.-r.  ^^\A    (( :r  ,,J:,   „:  :*.  ^       ^^  the  readers  ot   Tenqtle  Bar.     In  the  present 

m^    he  said,     if  you  visit  my  county  ;    ^,,i,i,  ^^  i,^,,  ^^,^  I  ^are  sketch  of  Z  ow^ 

and  1  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  intro-    famous  Broadway.— Ed.  Eclectic] 

ducing  myself     It  is  a  bad  liabit  that  I 

one  aquires  abroad — above  all  when  one  ^^^"^^  yokk  : — Broadway  itself. 

meets  a  fellow-Englishman."  i      Eke  you  address  yourself  to  the  study 

"  I  consider,"  said  I.  that  I  am  indebt-  ,  of  Broadway  in  detail,  you  must  recover 
ed  to  Yorick  for  this  piece  of  good  for-  ;  from  that  attack  of  Flag  on  the  Bniin  at 
tune  ;"  and  I  pointed  to  the  portrait  over  which  I  hinted  in  my  last  chapter.  Push 
the  mantel-piece.  '  aside  the  banners  which  flutter  thick  as 

Coleridge  plucked  his  companion  by  i  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  and  regard  the 
the  sleeve,  **Come,  Hazlitt,"  he  said,  enormous  tide  of  humanity  for  ever  flow- 
*'  we  have  no  time  to  lose."  I  iug  up  and  down  Broadway. 

**  How !"  I  exclaimed — "  is  it  possible  It  does  not  resemble  in  its  entirety  any 
that — that  your  friend  is — "  \  crowd  with  which  you  have  been  hitherto 

'*  William  Hazlitt,"  rei)lied  the  poet,  acquainted,  although  taken  sectionally  it 
making  the  metaphysician  known  to  me  '  may  contain  some  elements  and  charac- 
with  a  serio-comic  gesture — **  William  I  teristics  of  the  population  of  every  other 
Hazlitt,  the  dreaded  critic — the  redoubt-  I  city  in  the  world.  The  American  type 
able  reviewer — the  terrible  essayist  I*'       i  is  predominant  and  absorbent;  and  the 

I  endeavored  to  stammer  out  some-  '  type  is  a  melancholy  type,  and  the  crawd 
thiDg  appropriate  as  they  took  leave  of  |  a  melancholy  one.  New  York  claims — 
me;  but  at  that  time  I  was  little  used  to  I  and  the  claim  maybe  allowed — to  l)e  the 
society,  and  I  believe  I  had  never  seen  a  \  most  cosmopoliUm  city  in  the  Union : 
real  live  author  in  my  life  before,  so  1  you  will  meet  in  its  side  walks,  besides 
fear  I  was  not  very  successful.  |  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders,  gaunt 

Coleridge  hurried  his  friend  from  the  Western  men,  colossal  Kentuckians,  and 
room,  and  went  out  last.  Just  as  he  I  sallow  Southerners,  any  number  of  Grer- 
reached  the  door  he  turned  back.  i  mans,    Spaniards — both    European   and 

"Have  you  read  my  translation  of  i  Creole — Dutch  farmers;  Swedish settlei"5s 
The  Visit  ot' the  Gods? ^*  from   New   Jersev;    Neofro   mulattoen: 

I  replied  eagerly  in  the  affirmative.         Irishmen,  Irishwomen,  Frenchmen,  Eng- 

**Then  you  will  remember  the  open-  .  lishmen,  and  Scotchmen;  yet  not  for  one 
in^  lines,"  he  said  gaily  :  '  moment  shall  you  be  enabled  to  forget 

"  Never,  lielieve  me,  '  that  you  are  on  the  North  American  con- 

tinent, in  an  American  city,  and  where 
American  mannei*8  hold  supremacy.  In 
this  you  may  assume  a  tacit  admission  on 


Appear  the  IminortaLs 
Never  aloiic ! " 

The  door  closed  directly,  and  he  was 
gODe.  Then  I  heard  his  genial  laugh 
upon  the  stairs,  and  presently  the  rat- 
tling of  the  wheels  that  bore  them  away. 
I  never  visited  Nether  Stowey,  and  I 
never  saw  either  of  my  guests  again 
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my  part  of  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  but  1  venture  to  submit  that 
the  manners,  appearance,  and  usages  of 
the  real  American  are  not  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  is  sturdy  and  ruddy ; 
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the  American  is  cadaverous  and  attenuat-  \  a  bluiTcd  and  smeared  copy  :  out  of  focus 
ed.     The  AnL;:lo-Saxon  has  lately  ceded    and  out  of  taste. 

to  the  beard  movement;  but  when  he  lets  j  Then,  again,  when  your  Anfflo-Saxon 
his  hair  grow  over  his  face  he  allows  it  to  is  inclined  to  do  the  lazy  nndloafe,  he 
grow  altijgelher.  The  Americiin  is  not  will  lounge  about  in  shooting-suit  and 
very  partial  to  wearing  a  full  beard,  lie  wi<Ie-awake  liat ;  and  all  slovenly  as  he 
prefers  to  sport  a  chin-tufl  or  a ''goatee,'*  may  be,  look  e.nsy  and  unconstrained, 
and  to  shave  his  upper  lip,  or  to  grow  a  The  slovenliness  of  the  American  is  stud- 
moustjiche  and  shave  hi>  cheeks  and  chin,  ied,  elaborate,  complicated.  If  he  wear 
And  this  moustache  ho  irequently  dyes,  a  shoot ing-jjicket,  it  is  a  marvel  of  the 
or  twists  into  spikes,  n  la  ^JujioUim — the  tailor's  skill.  Baggy  as  his  pegtopamay 
which  no  ordinary  Anglo->ax«)n,  not  be-  be,  they  are  »(Mewed-in  round  the  loins 
iug  a  painter,  a  ii<ldler,  or  a  builbon,  to  give  him  a  wasp-waist,  lie  is  fond  of 
would  dream  of  doing.  At  Boston  the  wearing  snowy  and  stifflv-st;irched  white 
ultra-retintid  classes  wear  neither  bear«ls  waistcoats  in  the  forenoon.  You  never 
nor  moustaches;  but  cultivate  *•  side  saw  an  English  dandy  thus  matutinally 
whiskers"  of  the  nrntton-choj)  i)atteni,  in  arrayed.  In  full-di-ess  or  undress,  the 
order  to  make  them  look  more  like  Eng-  Anu'rican  can  not  resist  the  temptation 
lishmen.  The  attenij)t,  however,  as  a  of  overloading  himself  with  jewelry — 
rule,  is  vain  :  and  let  the  young  dandies  espec-ially  sU'eve-buttons,  signet-ring^ 
of  the  New  York  clubs  do  their  best  and  watch-chains.  This  gold.smith's-ware 
and  strive  their  hardest,  they  fail  in  is,  I  a<lmit,  generally  very  handsome  and 
pro<lucing  even  a  colorable  imitation  very  ex]»ensive  ;  but  he  wears  too  much 
of  the  English  swell  with  his  fair  hair  of  it.  ^Vniong  all  classes,  iudeed,  there 
parted  down  the  centre — at  the  risk,  :  is  a  mania  for  adorning  themselves  with 
it  hiis  been  recently  antl  spitefully  sug-  '•  chains  and  ouches."  Stonem.'isous and 
gested,  of  revealing  the  fact  that  tlie  h'Kl-carrieis  may  be  seen  in  shirt-studs 
sutures  of  his  skull  are  scarcely  joined  yet  and  scarf-pins ;  mechanics  genenilly  wear 
— liis  full,  glos.»»y,  tawny  beard,  or  <lroo])-  some  article  of  jewelry ;  a  recruit  maybe 
ing  whiskers  and  moustaches.  They  ntn  swindled  out  of  the  better  part  of  his 
not  manage  it.  Even  the  accomplished  bounty  by  the  brokers,  l>ut  he  will  always 
Mr.  iSothern,  as  I  pointed  out  in  Drca/c-  contrive  to  secure  a  silver  wateh^-ofton  a 
jUht  in  Btd,  committed  the  error  of  mak-  gold  xn\Q — and  a  chain  all  hung  with  glit- 
ing  I-»ord  Dundreary  a  dark  exquisite:  but  teiing  baubles,  otit  of  the  wreck  ;  while 
he  may  have  been  fearful  of  provoking  the  bounty-brokers  them.selves,  than 
invidious  comjiarisons  by  assuming  an  whom  a  greater  set  of  scoundrels  does 
auburn  wig  and  whiskers.  I  saw  a  Yan-  not  exist  in  the  entire  world,  habitually 
kee  once  attempt  the  ]jart,  and  ])lay  it  blaze  with  diamonds  superposed  on  dirty 
red-headed:  but  he  looked  a  mere  revolt-  shirts  and  dirtier  hands.  The  manner, 
ing  grotescpie,  and  n(»thing  more.  The  again,  in  which  little  girls  of  six  and  eight 
nearest  approach  to  the  Hiitisii  model  I  years  of  age  are  bedizeneil  in  brooches 
ever  saw  was  in  the  case  of  a  (ierman  and  rings  is  absolutely  preposterous. 
Jew  who  kept  a  nuisic-shop  somewhere  You  see  them  trotting  to  school  with 
in  Canada,  and  used  to  come  to  New  their  hands  all  covered  with  sham  gems : 
York  now  and  then  to  air  his  gentility.  '  so  that  if  the  school-mi.stress  has  occdi- 
He  was  a  prodigious  buck,  and  had  evi-  sion  to  rap  their  kimckies,  she  must  be 
dently  studied  not  only  costume,  but  ]>u//!ed  to  Jind  a  place  convenient  for  the 
philocomal  science*,  from  long  and  min-  aj»i>lication  of  the  ruler.  I  remember 
ute  observation  of  the  otiicTrs  of  the  Brit-  seeing  one  young  lady — but  she  was 
ish  (vuards  in  garrison  at  Montreal,  lie  probably  twelve  yeare  of  age — who  was 
had  }>hotograplied,  so  to  speak,  their  fa-  sailing  past  the  St,  Nicholas  Hotel  in  the 
eial  hirsuteness  on  his  own.  The  essay  usmil  helmet-shaped  hat  and  plume,  and 
was  a  laudable  one;  but  it  was  not  a  sue-  the  usual  mantle  and  stresmiers,  who 
cess.  Not  a  hair,  a  curl,  a  twist,  a  ten-  wore  at  her  throat  a  brooch  in  the  like- 
dril,  was  out  of  place :  the  ''get-up"  was  ness  of  a  spread-eagle,  white  and  sheeny 
niagniticent ;  yet  still  it  was  not  the  real  enough  to  pass  for  silver,  but  which— 
tiling.     It  was  a  spoiled  photograph —  '  having  just  purchased  a  dozen  of  the  arti- 
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cle  for  transmission  as  curiosities  to  Eng- '  and  round,  surveying  it  approvingly,  and 
land — I  instantly  recoirnized  as  one  of   remarked,  "  Now  that's  a  first-class  hat, 
the  clasps  to  theMcClellan  badges,  which   and  that's  a  fact ;  guess  Til  have  one  like 
^-clasp,  red,    white,   and   blue  ribbon,    it  next  month."   They  always  call  a  lady's 
portrait  of  "  Little  Mac"  and  all — could   bonnet  a  *'  hat."     For  pure  mischiefs 
be  purchased  down  town,  in  Maiden  Lane,  !  sake,  I  told  her — which  was  the  truth, 
for  twenty  cents  a-jaec^.    The  stylishness  I  by  the  way — that  the  hat  she  admired  so 
of  the  child,  and  the  woi-thlessness  of  the  j  much  had  cost  in  London  only  two  guin- 
finery  in  which  she  liad  decked  lierself,    eas.     How  much  was  that  in  dollars  t 
were  exceedingly  suggestive  to  at  least  I  Thus  Phyllis.     Well,  at  the  present  rate 
one  of  the  beholders.     This  frenzy  for  i  of  greenbacks,  about  eighteen  dollars  and 
braw  apparel  and  nicknacks  is  a  charac-   a  half.     The  countenance  of  the  cham- 
teristic    most    strongly   demarking  the  '  bermaid  fell.     **  My  stars,"  quoth  slie, 
American  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  one'  ** 'twould  cost  forty  here  I"  andsoitwould. 
of  the  chief  symptoms,  firet  of  the  intense        Goaded  to  desperation  by  '*young-lady 
peraonal  vanity  of  the  people,  and  next  of  helps,"  who  will  wear  jewelry,  crinoline," 
the  univei'sal  determination  that  one  class    and  ringlets,  the  employers  of  female  la- 
shall  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  exclusive   bor  advertise  every  day  for  foreign'  do- 
privilege  of  wearing  gems  and  trinkets.  '  mestics.     *'  A  willing  German  girl,"  "A 
Every  body  here  is  as  good  as  every  body    hard-working  Irish   girl  just   arrived  ;" 
else,  and  will  let  you  know  it  most  un-    and  so  forth.    They  get  hold  of  i'aw  emi- 
luistakably.     If  yonder  shopkeeper  sits   grants,  simple  and  uncouth  young  ladies 
on  the  counter  with  one  leg  on  the  ground    from  the  middle  states  of  Genuany  or 
and  swinging  the  other,  and  picks  his    the  wilds  of  southern   Ireland.     For  a 
teeth  with  a  nonchalant  air,  or  whistles   time  they  do  very  well.    Accustomed  to 
the  waltz  from  Fau,^t^  while  you  mention    toil  from  their  infancy,  they  will  sweep 
the  articles  you  require,  it  is  to  let  you    and  scrub,  wash  and  iron,  from  early 
know  that  he  is  :ls  good  as  you,  and  bet-    in  the  morning  to  late  at  night.     They 
ter.     An   Amerioan   mistress — if   there    are  too  unsophisticated  not  to  be  obedi- 
ivere  any  mistresses  in  American  house-    dient.    They  are  temporarily  grateful  for 
holds — who  ventured  to  prohibit  her  ser-  ;  abundant  food  and  comfortable  lodging, 
vaut-maid  from  wearing  ringlets   or   a    and  make  capital   servants.     But  there 
diuoline  while  she  was  doing  her  work,    comes  a  time  when  three  n\ea!s  a  day, 
or  expostulated  with  her  on  the  number   and  unstinted   meals   too,  bring  about 
of  brooches  or  ribbons  she  affected,  would   their  inevitable  consequences.   Tliey  have 
be  regarded  as  an  idiot,  with  all  the  will,    more  money  than    they  know  how   to 
but  none  of  the  power,  to  be  a  despot,    spend  ;  they  learn  to  tiilk  Amerioan-Eng- 
An  American  "  helj),'*  or  '*  young  hidy"    lish ;    they  have   their  beaux  and  their 
who  condescends  for  a  certain  weekly    female  gossips  ;  they  awaken  at  last  to  the 
stipend  to  *'  tix-up"  your  house  for  you,    conviction  that  they  are  as  good  as  you, 
wears  what  she  likes,  and  comes  and  goes    and  a  great  deal  l)etter.    This  persuasion 
when  she  pleases.    Why  should  she  nott    once  come  in  at  the  door,  discipline,  de- 
She  is  a  female  citizen  in  a  free  country,    ference,  obedience  fly  out  at  the  window. 
When  the  wife  of  the  subscriber's  bosom   Your  willing  young  German   miUlcheriy 
joined  him  in  New  York,  she  brought   your  hardworking  Irish  colleen,  have  be- 
with  her — with  a  foresight  unusual  in  her   come  Americanized,  and  are  no  more  fit 
age  and  sex — sundry  Anglo-French  bon-   for  domestic   service  than   an   English 
nets.     It  was  well  she  did  so  ;  for  bon-    duchess  is  to  be  barmaid  at  a  public-house. 
nets,  daring   the  summer  of  '64,  were    Why  should  it  not  be  so .' it  may  be  asked. 
quoted  at  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred   In  the  abstract,  one  man  is  as  good  as 
dollars  a-piece.     Under  the  first-named   another  or  any  other  man  ;  and  the  snme 
price  there  was  nothing  to  be  procured    rule  holds  good  with  womankind.     Let 
that  you  would  have  given  half-a-guinea   it  be  so,  if  you  please ;  but  what  would 
for  in  Cranboorn  Alley.     Well,  an  hotel   become  of  an  army  in  which  all  the  sol- 
chambermaid,  the  morrow  of  her  arrival,   diers  were  genei'als  and  none  of  them 
8aw  one  of  these  bonnets  lying  upon  a   were  privates  ? 
bed.     She  took  it  up,  turned  it  round !      This  is  not  a  digression ;  for  femiJe 
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f  o- liiiiH- :it.<I  :t  u:i!k<lo\vii  I'io;iilw:.y  aix-  1<ir(.<l  to  cu]itein)>l:itL'  without  Ceasing 
iij<li.-.-</liil/!\  i  uiiiK  rti  <|.  'i'iii'  ;/n:ii  uiuvu-  tlin>e :inklc:»  and  tliose  1>oots,  even  as  In- 
iiii^  :iih1  nriiMKioii  )'i';riiiti:Hl(!  for  lli(;  diaii  flcvotei's  aspire  tu  the  enjoyment  of 
I:i<lif  nf  N(  u  ^'(»I^  i- riurn  I'liion  Sijiian-,  eternity  in  tho  ]iLT)>i'lual  couteniplatioii 
nay  I'liuili  < mil  Stieel  to  (  anal  ^^t^eet,  of  ]>u<l(lha!  S])eak  to  the  young  lady ! 
iiesii,  liiir  Mot  >o  I'll  ilown  ;i^  the  AMor  Why,  hle>s  my  heart  iilive,  you  have  not 
lloii.i-,  tli:it  i-  lo  :iy,  the  :iiliitrary  centre  been  introduced  toiler  ;  you  don't  knov 
of  Ilro.'idway.  Tlii. ,  a  p.iee  of  sofnif  her  from  Adam.  You  would  be  guilty 
t  wo  and  n  li.ilf  inile.-,  is  dininix  the  day-  of  the  ^^rossest  impertinence.  Ikuowit^ 
time  ahiio>t  iiioiifijK^Ii/.rd  liy  th(^  htdies.  ma  am;  but  why  these  hollow  convention- 
Nine  tenths  of  the  men  .'ireawiiy  upon  alities?  wl)y>this  yawning  gulf  between 
bii>ine:ri  ih>\\n  town.  Uy  ei^ht  o'chxik  hearts  born,  maybe,  to  sympathise  with 
in  the  iiioiiiiii':,  iirid  from  four  lo  >\\  y.  each  other  .'  Jm  /'vmme  tjui  t/u  compirnuc^ 
.M.,  ym  may  see  th«'  IJi'ondway  stages  ic  nt  nr  tfui  ptirk'iiu  miru  :  oil  est-ellej  ou  egt- 
eiiininied  with  menfolk  h*iin>d  to  (heir  {'//  That  beast  of  a  poodle  ti[K)kc  to  the 
siines  «ir  theirroMiiiiii;^  hoiiM  >;  but  «lur-  old  la«ly's  Skye  terrier  without  having 
iii;^  the  bio:iil  d:t\liL;hi  the  i'liiv  sex  have  been  introduced  to  her.  That  nifiianly 
it  all  their  own  way  in  r>rn:id\vav.  In  ortran-m'inder  kissed  his  hand  and  bowed 
ril'lh  Axeiiue,  a;^':iiii,  until  llu' time  ar-  — tlie  tawny  scamp! — at  the  sylph  with 
lixs  tor  the  lioitin^:  \\:i^ons  and  the  the  yellow  hair  and  purple  hose.  She 
eipu'>trians  on  their  way  to  the  Central  irave  him  pence,  lie  had  not  been  in- 
Talk  lo  ni:ike  iheirappi  :iranei\  \on  viivc-  troduced  to  her.  1  wish  she  would  ^ve 
ly  Ml' any  but  ladies,  rhiMnn,  and  a  fv  \v  me  a  cop]ier.  I  am  sure  I-  could  grind 
t'hance  l'orei^n<r>  of  the  male  persuasion.  Slriili  la  I'atiipa  much  better  than  that 
1!a\4*)ou  not  ol>her\i-il:ni  analoLToUs  pau-  brown  scouiuirel,  if  somebody  would 
i'il\  o\*  men  in  the  eli:irmiii*r  Li>nd>)n  only  teach  mo.  Tiieu  there  was  that 
suburli  of  r»ri»mpi«»n  '  From  ten  .\.  m.  rude  and  vulvar  boy,  who— without  the 
lo  li\e  I*.  M  ,  ihe  LTenth  men  are  as  much  slii::htest  introduction — saluted  my  sylph 
at  a  discount  bilwcen  Kniiihlsbridiie  with  a  scurril  allusion  to  her  hat  and  feath- 
tircen  and  the  Admiral  Keppi-1  :ts  though  er,  an<l  asked  iier  if  her  hoo})S  hurt  her 
Soutk  l\en>ini:lon  wi  re  :i  irrriiorv  of  ilu'  nmch.  And,  fmallv,  there  wasa  smooth 
Ama.'ons.  The  >haih'W> '.alliui:  on  the  and  .sillow  and  sly-looking  Father  Liguori 
pa\cnu-nt  au-  iiuuaMil  titt\-toMb\  ihc  from  the  Oratory.  I  don't  think /if  his 
atlbuuie  of  *  linelini  ^  m;.!  mifurUd  paia-  ever  been  introdui*ed  to  the  sylph  ;  but 
sol>.  ^  ou  ,i\\  di  li:,!inVi'.\  nuccj  lain  a^  ;"»  as  he  irlidos  past  her — he  is  always  gUd- 
\ihichiNilu'  sun:t\  .ki./i  w  liich  the  r.ml  ra-  iuix  in  :md  out  of  Hrouipton — ^lie  casts 
;;ieuN  .s.,h  ot  lis  w.i\  It  Is  I  h:;i;i..:i;^.  aji-n  hcr  a  tortuous,  oily,  insinuating, 
fhe  l.nlus  ;.jk*  pi:\  -..J .  :.  w-::  v^iju; .iv,^,  1,-,H  >tric!ly  ]taternal  irlance,  as  though 
a  s»'',.;.iv\  v.:.;i.  w.ii.li  :\ :.  :.\u\  sjv.i'i ,  ^v  ;o  s-.y.  -SaNO  xiice.  lair  daughterl  If 
*.  ci;.i:d  \oK  vva.j  asv.,«;...:i'.\  \\.:\,  :'m\v  ti.vu  i*.'n^'ts:  for  re>:  and  ^K.'Hi'e,  come  to 
l»::;  inv:.u;\  ^^*s  NN  ;.\  »\'ii  i  \.>-.i  :;.ke  ;i.r  Or-i^  yv.  Walk  into  mv  little cliaiieL 
*'.i  \*".i'.  lui'i  :o  I  !;..*.  I  :.:•.. i:.v  ;:■::  <:»..::  i.'.i  W'U  \^:'.".  \arn  To  love  wiix-eandles  and 
\\;ih  \],i  \i  ".ou  1;.:'  ..;.;;'..  ! '••  1^^  >:»vk-  Si.  r'l.i'.ip  Nivi.  and  all  kinds  of  pretty 
iii;;s  t* :  :v.. '....:.  ,i  w  ;:":..  » \\ '.  >\:k  :.  ■\\  : —  :h.:us."  The  orir-m-iirindt-r,  the  vulgar 
>^1  c  N  ;;«'..  ^  /..  .^1.:  i,  :' e  '.  ,i^:\  '.:t:\  '.i::".i  ":  oy.  :;:..i  li.c  Onu-riau- are  the  only 
bi;»Nt  » t  a  I  V A'.iA  v^  .  ^'.  V  i.i.N  'A  a  ;:.iv.-:,  '.ks  :o  bo  sttn  :t:>out  Brompton  at 
cue.",:.  ^K  ■ .';.  ..'  .;  :  \ :  ^.b/..  .'..v   t  :"u:  .-^i  ::.>  tij-^  ^f  d;\y.     The  (H^rkx-man  only 

i     *.;i.:\'s,     '...-:     \]  c    jv.>  v/k-i  ::i  c-,.v;is:v  :.a".y.  aiid  dc«e>u't  slop 
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and  down  Broadway  between  the  points  tiy  considered,  is  a  liberal  allowance — a 
I  have  indicated.  Lilies  they  are,  in-  very  Milanese  rarnevaJone  as  to  extension 
deed ;  for  they  toil  not,  neither  do  tliey  of  time.  At  twenty-six  she  is  middle- 
spin  :  yet  King  Solomon,  arrayed  in  that  aged ;  at  thirty  she  is  elderly ;  at  forty — 
most  gorgeous  sheen  wherein  he  received  ne  m'en  parlez  pas.  The  skinniness,  the 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  would  have  looked  angularity,  the  cadaverous  gauntness,  the 
seedy  by  the  side  of  the  American  belles,   faded  and  worn-out  look  possessed  by 

How  they  come,  trooping,  tripping,  the  majority  of  American  ladies  when 
sailing,  flouncing,  and  flaunting — and,  tliey  reach  the  mid-term  of  life,  is  most 
whenever  they  chance  to  meet  a  stray  pitiable  to  view.  I  am  not  speaking  o( 
male  animal,  flirting  with  the  most  des-  the  spinsters.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
perately  delightful  energy !  Here  they  in  the  United  States — out  of  New  Eng- 
come,  decked  out  in  all  the  colors  of  the  land,  where  most  people  you  know  have 
rainbow,  and  in  many  other  hues  un-  two  or  three  unmarried  aunts — any  old 
dreamt  of  in  the  solar  spectrum!  They  maids  whatsoever.  "  I  never  heerd  ary 
float  in  flocks  down  the  stately  stream  of  one  say  dead  myoule,"  observes  Mr.  Josn 
Broadw^ay,  like  swans ;  and  oh !  the  de-  Billings,  discoui-sing  on  the  traditional 
lightful  sport  to  go  out  swanhopping !  longe\'ity  of  that  animal ;  and,  so  far  as 
But  they  are  too  'cute  to  allow  their  my  observation  is  concerned,  I  never 
pretty  bills  to  be  nicked  par  le  premier  met  with  an  American  old  maid.  The 
reww,  and  the  swanhopper  has  often  his  only  one  to  whom  I  was  introduced  as  a 
Labor  in  vain.  '  spinster  turned  out  to  be  a  widow.     I 

I  must  confess  that  I  prefer  the  cyg-  fancy  that  when  they  i*each  a  certain  age 
net^  to  the  full-grown  swans.  A  young  and  are  not  mated,  the  State  Legislature 
American  girl  is  about  the  prettiest  crea-  secretly  takes  the  matter  up,  and  passes 
ture  ever  imagined  out  of  the  ballet  of  the  them  on  to  Nevada  or  Arizona,  where  it 
S*ffphide^  or  one  of  John  Gilbert's  illus-  is  well  known  nothing  but  bars  of  yellow 
trations  to  the  Miihumnier-NighVs  Lh-eam.  gold  will  serve  the  turn  of  housekeepers 
Her  features  are  exquisitely  delicate  ;  her  for  washing,  and  the  children  are  wean- 
complexion  precisely  like  alabaster  ;  her  ed  on  nuggets.  But  it  is  dreadful  to  see 
teeth  pearly  and  ti'ansparent — a  pearli- '  this  sallow  leanness  amongst  mothers  of 
ness  and  tnmsparency  which  unhappily  ,  large  families.  Their  teeth  also  go  to 
do  not  last ;  her  hair  glossy  and  luxuri- :  the  bad.  Immoderate  indulgence  in 
ant:  her  figure  undulating,  slender,  sweetmeats,  and  excessive  potations  of 
<Ti"aceful,  ifvclte  or  mif/nonne.  There  is,  it  iced-water — within  the  ken  of  the  brute 
is  true,  a  dash  of  sameness  in  her  pretti- '  sex  they  never  touch  any  thing  stronger-^- 
ness.  There  are  just  two  types  of  gentil- '  ruin  \\\fm' rdtcJiers.  What  becomes  of  their 
f^si^e  as  to  countenance  :  the  damsel  with  luxuriant  hair  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  can 
tlie  a^piiline  nose,  and  the  damsel  with  vouch  for  the  sad  fact  that  at  least  three- 
tlie  net  rtfrodifsd- — the  Empress  Eug('!nie  '  fourths  of  the  glossy  tresses  which  tum 
and  the  Madame  DuVjarry  type,  in  short,  blc  down  the  backs  of  Americ^in  ladies 
In  Houdetot's  st^itue  of  the  Dubarry,  in  the  are  false.  In  the  face  of  which  two  social 
gallery  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- '  peculiarities  you  will  readily  understand 
l>urg — the  figme  is  as  unadorned  as  the  j  why  New  York  can  boast  of  the  most 
Venus  de*  Medici — there  is  the  most ,  cunning  coiffears  and  the  most  accom- 
wondrous  idealization  of  a  snub-nose  ever  '  plished  dentists  in  the  world. 
achieved  in  marble.  Now  a  snub-nose  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  ran 
in  a  very  young  girl  is  tolerable,  and  even  all  through  the  Continental  newspapers  a 
admirable.  What  can  be  more  charming  grim  but  silly  story  about  Lafemine  a  la 
than  a  baby's  snub?  A  hook-nose — allete  de  Movt — "the  woman  with  the 
gentle  hook — likewise  does  not  oflbnd  in  |  Death's-head."  A  million  of  francs  down 
the  very  young ;  but  it  is  when  middle  !  was  said  to  be  the  reward  offered  to  the 
age  approaches  that  the  prominence  of  i  man  bold  enough  to  many  this  dreadful 
those  features  becomes  painful.  I  give  personage,  who  spoke  seven  languages, 
the  American  young  lady  from  sixteen  played  the  jnanotbite  and  the  harp  to 
to  twenty-six  to  riot  in  a  carnival  of  pret- !  perfection,  painted  in  oil  and  water-col- 
tiness;  and  this,  the  rapid  life  of  the  coun- <  ors,  and  had  a  most  kind  and  feeling 
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heart;  but  who  mi  ftirtunately  could  show  ed-out."  I  liave  heard  more  than  one 
nothing  hut  :i  Lrnnningarid  fleshless  skull  lawgiver  and  statesman  chilled  a  **  worn- 
beneath  the  silver  ni;isk  which  she  con-  out  cuss."  It  was  an  untailing  topic  of 
stantly  wore.  This  cock-and-bull  tale  sarcasm  against  the  Hon.  Edward  Ever- 
may  with  ease  be  traced  to  an  old  mediie-  ett  that  he  was  so  very  old ;  and  George 
val  Italian  leicend  called  Fjci  donna  a  la  Bancroft,  the  illustrious  historian  of  the 
teiita  di  Mora — '*  the  woman  with  the  United  Stat-es — a  writer  who  combines 
uVoor  or  Negro's  head."  Some  higenious  the  accuracy  of  an  Alison  with  the  re- 
Frenchman  had  jmnped  at  the  conclusion  search  of  a  Pinnock,  the  copiousness  of  a 
that  "  ^fora'*  meant  "Death"  instead  of  Grimshaw  with  the  vivacity  of  a  Peter 
**'  j\Ioor,"  and  so  translated  it  **  Mtnt:'  Parley — is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  ir- 
Traduttore  tradlture.  l>ut  if  ever  vou  visit  reverei»t  vounij  men  of  Gotham  as  "old 
the  United  States,  and  take  a  walk  down  Fuss  and  Feathers."  The  truth  is  that 
Broadway,  you  will  be  aj)palled  at  be-  American  men  have  little  reverence  for 
holding,  anrl  not  unfrer^uently  either,  in  age  among  tlieir  own  sex.  Strong,  ao- 
the  tiesh — or  rather  in  the  bone — the  live,  energetic,  unscrupulous,  noisy,  push- 
Lady  with  the  Dcatlrs-hea<l.  I  have  a  ing  men  tliey  admire  and  almost  deify; 
cartt^-de-visite  of  one,  chosen  ])romiscu-  but  age  generally  brings  with  it  wisdom, 
ously  from  a  ph olograph er's  sto(^k.  Tiie  e.\])enence,  calmness,  judgment,  depre- 
original  is  probably  not  thirty-five  years  cation  of  wild  enthusiasm,  dislike  to  rash 
of  age;  she  is  splemlidly  dressed;  but  innovation.  These  qualities  are  not  to 
there  is  the  awful  Deatlrs-hcad,  just  the  t;iste  of  Young  America.  They  are 
covered  with  a  shrunken  integument,  not  go-ahead.  They  do  not  go  far  to- 
and  the  sockets  filled  with  eyes,  as  you  wards  making  up  the  beau-ideal  of  Trans- 
see  in  Henri  Valenti's  drawing  of  the  atlan tic  humanity :  "  A  real  live  man,  sir, 
"  Skeleton  "  in  the  J///.s7cr/V'x  n/Parh.  Tlie  by  —  1"  I  have  heard  of  venerable  part- 
mortuary  characteristics  of  the  lady  stoj),  ncrs  in  mercantile  firms  being  superseded 
I  have  no  doubt,  at  her  face.  She  is  in  and  pushed  off  their  stools,  as  obsolete 
all  probability  a  very  lively  chatty  ])er-  and  incompetent,  by  their  juniors;  and 
son,  can  sing  and  ])lay  with  brilliancy  an  Aineric^iu — mind,  an  American,  not 
and  exactitude,  is  a  ca|)ital  Irencherwo-  an  English — friend  once  told  me  tliat  he 
man,  and  gets  through  enough  tender-  saw  over  a  store-front  in  Jersey  City  this 
loin-steak  and  pumpkin-pie  to  make  her  ;nuiounccment,  **  Tompkins  and  Father." 
under  more  favorable  (climatic  influences  Therein  lay  a  mine  of  philosophy.  Toni|>- 
as  fat  as  Daniel  Laml)ert.  kins  the  elder  was  evidently  ''played- 
The  drollest  thing  is,  th;it  when  the  out:"  he  was  a  '*cuss,"  and  of  "no  ao- 
American  lady  comes  to  be  about  lilt y  count,"  and  "verj' small  potatoes."  He 
years  old,  she  gets  over  her  leanness  and  was  permitted,  just  for  charity's  sake,  to 
her  plainness,  and  suddenly  becomes  continue  in  the  business,  mind  the  shop, 
young  again.  The  population  of  Broad-  dust  the  counter,  and  see  the  shutters  put 
way  seems  to  be  cc)m|.»osc<l  (apart  from  up  by  the  black  porter:  but  the  rejil  live 
tiie  middle-aged  ladies,  who  are  as  a  rule  man  in  the  concern  was  young  Tomp- 
h  cart -rending  in  appeanmce)  of  pretty  kins,  who,  des])ising  and  disparaging  his 
young  ladies  of  sixteen,  and  pretty  young  antiquated  progenitor,  was  making  rapid 
ladies  of  sixty.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  trip-  strides,  no  doubt,  towards  iiinning  for 
p«'d  in  my  speech  ;  I  repe;it,  n^^nug  ladies  Congress,  taking  the  presidency  of  a  pe- 
of  sixty.  A  juvenile  gnindmotheris  any  troleum  company,  an<l  putting  himself  in 
thing  but  a  rarity  here  :  gushing  young  nomination  for  the  highest  oiHces  in  the 
things  ofthrecsc'»re  are  not  unconnnon  ;  State — say  the  secretaryship  of  the  trea- 
an<l  1  liave  ventured  to  cast  more  than  sury,  the  postma.stei*ship  of  Coniniuiii- 
one  humbly  ten<ler  glance  at  a  damsel  of  j)aw,  or  the  lighthouse-keepership  at 
seventy,      i^ou  very  seldom  meet  with  an  Cape  Knob. 

old  man  in  society.   The  men  work,  frt't.  An   old  American  gentleman,   M'hen 

smoke,  sju'culate,  chew,  or  drink  them-  you  do  meet  him,  which  is  but  rarely,  is 

selves  to  death  at  a  comparatively  early  generally  a  most  delightful  com])auiuu — 

age.     Nor  are  old  men  very  pojuilar  in  very  benignant,  very  tolerant,  very  free 

the  States:  they  are  pas.>ed  by,  as  *' play-  from   prejudice,    and    usually  a   strong 
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fiicnd  to  England.  Tlie  old  American 
lady,  whom,  fortunately,  you  veiy  often 
meet,  is  the  most  charming  person  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  See  her  in  Broad- 
way; handsomely,  but  warmly  and  sensi- 
bly clad ;  smiling  and  nodding  and  Jok- 
ing ;  with  her  wrinkled  but  rosy  little 
face ;  in  guise  something  between  a  wax- 
en peach  and  a  well-preserved  pippin ; 
with  the  nicest  set  of  artificial  teeth  that 
Doctor  Zachary  could  carve  from  a  rhi- 
noceros* tusk ;  and  her  own  hair  disposed 
in  snowy  silvery  bunches  on  either  side 
of  her  temples.  American  ladies,  young, 
middle-aged,  and  old,  are  always  bien 
^anttes  and  bi>^n  chawi^ees ;  but  it  has  been 
among  the  old  ladies  that  I  have  seen 
the  prettiest  hands  and  feet,  and  the  most 
faultlessly-fitting  gloves  and  boots.  The 
which  reminds  me  that  there  wjis  living, 
a  year  ago,  and  that  there  may  be  living 
still,  in  the  fair  city  of  Baltimore,  an  old 
lady,  ordinarily  designated  "the  Ma- 
dam ;"  her  age  prodigious,  her  form  bent 
double,  her  attire  curiously  antiquatc^d  in 
it8  fashion;  yet  still  redlining  in  her  foul- 
ed features  something  of  the  sparkle  of 
bygone  comeliness,  still  in  her  tottering 
gait  a  trace  of  the  elasticity  of  youth. 
This  was  once  the  beautiful  Miss  Patter- 
sou,  the  fair  American  who  became  the 
bride  of  that  heartless,  worthless,  and 
dissolute  scamp,  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
sometime  King  of  Westphalia ;  and  who, 
but  for  the  selfi.sh  poltroonery  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  ruthless  ambition  of  her 
imperial  brother-in-law,  might  have  been 
at  this  day  misti-ess  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
Enveloped  in  a  black  silk  calash,  put  to- 
gether by  some  mantua-maker  of  the  year 
One,  and  leaning  on  a  crutch-stick,  the 
famous  old  lady  might  be  seen  any  day 
in  the  streets  of  the  Monumental  City  ; 
and  people  would  make  way  for  her,  and 
doff  their  hats,  as  though  ai'ound  that  de- 
crepit form  there  still  hung  some  perfume 
of  the  imperial  purple  to  which  she  had 
been  transitorily  allied.  And  I  remem- 
ber too,  one  bitterly  cold  December  day, 
driving  out  in  a  sleigh  to  High  Bridge, 
at  New  York,  having  pointed  out  to  me, 
by  my  companion,  a  grand  old  country 
house,  where  dwelt,  he  said,  in  the  most 
rigid  seclusion,  another  "  Madam,"  in  age 
prodigious,  in  memories  inexhaustible, 
who  had  once  been  as  beautiful  and  as 
&mou8 — but  her  &me  was  of  a  different 


order,  and  not  quite  so  gratifying — as  la 
belle  Patterson,  Wealthy  and  solitary, 
sternly  refusing  to  commune  with  a  gen- 
eration whom  shehat^d,  here  waited  grim- 
ly for  death  the  well-known  Madam , 

the  widow  of  Aaron  Burr ;  he  who  slew 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel ;  he  who 
was  tried  for  high-treason,  for  the  attempt 
to  establish,  in  conjunction  with  an  Irish- 
man named  Blennerhassett,  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  on  tlie  North  American 
continent;  he  who  was  at  one  period 
Vice  President  of  the  great  Republic; 
and  he  who,  after  the  wildest  and  storm- 
iest cjireer,  died  at  last  very  poor  and 
miserable,  and  discarded  even  by  his 
wife,  the  '*  Madam  "  who  lives  in  gloomy 
state  by  High  Bridge. 


ENGLAND'S  FUTURE  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARDS EUROPE  AND  TOWARDS 
TUE  WORLD. 

At  the  close  of  a  paper  on  Constitu- 
tional Statesmanship  which  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  IVie  National  liei^ew, 
the  doctrine  was  laid  down,  from  which 
probably  no  one  will  dissent,  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  who,  either  by  ac- 
tion or  advice,  aspire  to  take  a  leading 
share  in  public  life,  to  determine  clearly 
and  definitely  in  theii'  own  minds  what 
oujjrht  to  be  the  future  course  and  jsjoal  of 
Great  Britain  in  relation,  yiW/,  to  her  do- 
mestic institutions,  and,  secondly^  to  her 
external  policy;  that,  having  once  set- 
tled this  question  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  vessel  of  the  State  should 
steer,  all  theii*  efforts,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative, should  tend  to  make  her 
course  as  steady,  consistent,  and  direct 
as  shifting  winds,  disturbing  currents, 
and  intervening  obstacles  will  allow ;  that 
all  politicians  are  bound  to  have  a  ration- 
al and  feasible  ideal  in  their  minds  of  what 
they  would  wish  England's  future  to  be, 
and  to  work  with  unfaltering  and  con- 
verging purpose  towards  the  realization 
of  tliat  ideal. 

More  especially  was  it  urged — putting 
aside  for  the  moment  all  internal  and 
home  questions  of  policy — that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  all  public  men  to  form  a 
clear  conviction  and  a  resolute  intention 
on  this  cardinal  point :  '*  Is  Great  Brit- 
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cere,  and  determine  the  port  which  the  '  intended  so  to  nso  it.     England  was  a 
vessel  is  to  make.     It  is  not  easy  to  steer  ,'  protector  to  be  ajipealed  to  bv  the  weak, 
a  steady  and  pereistent  course,  or  one  •  a  power  to  be  deprecated  and  dreaded  by 
which   shall  be  intelligible   to  foreign  ,  the  strong — a  sworn  foe  to  all  high-hand- 
powers,  when  despatches,  full,  it  maybe,  '  ed  oppression  and  wrong-doing — except 
of  menace,  of  promise,  of  encouragement,  '  such  as  she  herself  might  perpetrate  un- 
or  even  of  positive  engagements,  are   der  some  effectual  disguise  which  hid  its 
written   in  the  silence  and   secrecy  of  nature  even  from  her  own  sight.     She  al- 
Downing  street  by  Earl  Russell,  or  Lord   most  always  threw  her  influence  and  some- 
Palmerston,  or  Lord  Derby,   or  Lord   times  her  sword  into  the  scale  of  ]>eople 
Malmesbury,  and  not  till  six  months  af- '  who  were  stniggling  for  j)olitical  and 
terwards,  perhaj)s,  are  laid  before  a  House   civil  freedom  ;  by  example,  by  represen- 
of  Commons  m  which  Mr.  Bright  and   tations,  by  advice,  by  remonstrance,  she 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  metropolitan  mem-   labored  to  multiply  the  number  of  con- 
bers  and  the  re[>resentatives  of  Lanca-   stitutionally  governed  states  in  Europe ; 
shire  and  Yorkshire  have  a  weighty  and   and  partly  owing  to  her  aid  and  partly 
sometimes  a  preponderating  voice, — and   to  the  general  progress  of  enlightenment 
before  a  public  over  which  that  school  of  and  popular  power,  there  is  now  not 
politicians  hold  a  still  more  indisputable   a  single   state  in  Europe  (except  Rus- 
sway.      The  Cabinet  determines  what   sia  and  Turkey)   without  a  parliament 
shall  be  said :  Parliament  and  the  Press  '  exercising  greater  or  less  control  over 
determines  what  shall  be  done ;  and  not   the   government.     In    her  procecMlings 
until  the  Nation  has  distinctly  and  final-   in  reference  to  this  head,  England  may 
ly  resolved  upon  the  foundations  of  its   often  have  been  jiedantic  and  docftinatre, 
policy,  will  such  a  harmony  be  re-estiib-   and  sometimes fai* from  judicious;  but  on 
lished  between  the  several  elements  of  the  whole  her  mission  was  a  s:roat  one ; 
our  complex  government,  that  the  minis-    she  believed  in  it,  and  she  pursued  it  with 
ters,  knowing  prccisely  what  the  country    zeal  and  disinterestedness.     Sometimes, 
will  sanction,  will  know  themselves  pre-   as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  we  may  some  of 
ciselv  what  it  will  be  safe  and  wise  to  sav.    us  think  she  did  too  much  :   sometimes, 
But,  however  clear  and  natural  may  be   as  in  the  c^ise  of  Italy  and  Hungary,  we 
to  ourselves  the  explanation  of  our  incon-   may  some  of  us  think  she  did  too  little. 
sistency  and  vacillations,   the   mL*«chief  In  the  case  of  Denmark,  we  may  j)erhap8 
done  and  the  impression  made  abroad   be  of  opinion  that  she  did  both  too  little 
are  equally  unfortunate:  all  y)arties  are    and  too  much.     But  in  the  main,  so  far 
perplexed  ;  the  strong  are  irritated ;  the    as  she  did  act,  she  was  honest  and  consist- 
weak  are  disapj)ointed  and  disgusted.  It   ent.     Unfortunately,  however,  this  mis- 
may  be  too  much  to  say  that  we  are  be-   sion  of  encouraging  and  multiplying  free 
ginning  to  be  desi)ised ;   but  we  were   states  was  not  the  only  Em'opean  one  she 
ue\'er  much  loved,  and  now  we  are  as-   deemed  herself  called  upon  to  follow.  She 
Ruredly  less  leared  and  less  trusted  than   thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  look  af- 
wewere:  we  have  lost  much  respect  in    ter  the  Balance  ofPower,  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tlie  eyes  of  others,  and  some  also  in  our   tive  influence  of  other  states,  to  ])rovide 
own;  and,  though  the  result  is  exj)lain-   for  future  contingencies  and  accidents  of 
able  enough,  we  can  scarcely  complain  of  succession,  and  to  enter  into  alliances 
it  as  unjust.     It  is  clear  that  we  must   and  engagements  with  other  European  po- 
come  to  an  understanding  with  ourselves,    tentates  for  these  indefinite  and  question- 
and  know  in  future  what  we  are  prepared   able  pui*poses.     And  herein  we  now  see, 
to  say  and  do.  reading  the  past  bv  our  present  light,  that 

Now,  we  well  understand  what  it  is  to  she  was  unwise  ;  her  influence  was  by  no 
abdicate  a  high  position,  how  nmch  of  means  always  good,  and  was  sometimes 
noble  and  fionorable  j)ride,  and  how  much  ineffectual ;  the  gain  was  rarely  equal  to 
of  human  weakness  also,  must  be  morti-  the  cost ;  the  complications  that  ensued 
fied  thereby.  For  a  long  period  we  had  were  ollen  exceedingly  embarrassing  ; 
paramount  influence  in  Europe,  and  on  and  on  the  whole  the  game  was  one 
the  whole  we  used  that  influence  consci-  which  required  profounder  statesmanship 
entiously  and  beneficently :  at  least  we   Uian  hers — ^probably  more  prophetic  vis- 
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ion  than  is  given  to  any  statesman — ^to  aire  enough  to  give  her  a  oonstitatioD 

play  with  profit.     In  retiring  from  the  such  as  that  with  which  thirty  yean  ago 

post  of  cspotial  or  joint  Euro])ean  arbi-  we  cursed  and  saddled -Greece. 

tress,  theretbre,  we  think  she  will  do  well  As  to  our  other  understood,  thongh 

and  wisely  :  because  one  of  her  functions  rarely  acknowledged  mission  in  the  FM 

was  an  undesirable  one,  and  the  other  is  — that    of   encouraging    and    aasiatiiig 

w^ell  nigh  j>erformed, — and  for  yet  anoth- '.  peoples  to   arise   and  conquer  freedom 

er  reason  in  the  background.                     j  from  oppressive  rulers — ^th  is  we  have  Ions 

/'V7>/.  Our  sjK'cial  work  in  Europe —  since  abandoned  and  loudly  diiiavoweo. 

that,  as  to  the  wisdom,  the  benefic^jiice,  I  We  still  occasionally  remonstrate  with 

and  the  duty  of  which  (whatever  may  be  the  stu])ider  and  feebler  despots,  as  with 

our  ]»rivate  opinion)  it  is  idle  to  argue  the   Pope   now   and   with   Bomba  and 

with  Kiiglish men — is  nearly  done, — (fuitey  others  a  few  years  ago,  and  warn  them 

perhaps,  so  far  as  we  could  act  in  it  with  that  their  silly  oppressions  and  barbaii- 

efficacy.  As  we  just  now  observed,  nearly  ties   must  end  in  ])opnlar  rising^  and 

every  nation  in  Europe  hik«now  aparlia-  that  then  we   shall  afford  tbem  ndther 

ment  and  a  constitution — and  one  of  its  .  help  nor  sympathy.     But  beyond  thil 

own   choosing; — not   always  like  oui*s,  we  now  never  go.     Non-intervention  in 

not  alwavs  such  as  we  should  recommend,  the   internal   affairs  of  other  nations  is 

not  always  equally  influential  or  efficient,  now  our  published  and  enshrined,  aad| 

— but  still  such  as  suits  itself,  such  at  we  aj)prehend  our  irrevocable  policyt— 

least  as  itself  accepts  and  endures,  and  a  policy  to  which  we  have  more  than 

such  assuredly  as   we  should  never  be  once  signalized  our  rigid  adherence^  in 

guilty oftheifn])ertinence  of presumnig  to  defiaTice  of  the   strongest  inducements 

attem|)t  to  change.     Every  nation  has,  that  could  be  held  out  both  to  our  high* 

in  a  manner,  after  our  example,  taken  its  er  and  our  meaner  nature.     Having  seen 

ailuirs  into  its  own  hands.     Italy  has  a  Ilungaiy  crushed  without  aid  and  withr 

parliament  as  free,  as  onmijiotent,  and  al-  out  remonstrance,  and  crushed  not  bj 

most  as  sensible  as  our  own.     Switzer-  her  own  but  by  a  foreign  despot ;  having 

land  has  a  constitution  only  too  prepos-  done  nothing  but  withdraw  our  smhsB 

terously  ])0pular.     Spain  and  Poilugal,  sador    from    Naples ;  having  protested 

under  decided  constitutional  forms,  are  against   Garibaldfs  Sicilian  expeditioOy 

gradually   working  their  own   way   to  and  only  encouraged  the  interposition  of 

really   free   and  popular    governments.  Piedmont  at  the  eleventh  hour  at  Oaeta; 

Austria  has  at  last  a  Ileichsrath  that  ap-  having,  as  a  government  though  not  ai 

pears  likely,  and  lit,  to    reorganize  the  a  people,  thrown  cold  water  on  the  ohv^ 

em]>ire  on  an  entirely  new  and  substan-  ished  popular  schemeof  Italian  unity;  and 

tialiy  free  system  :  at  all  events  she  has  lastly,  having  distinctly  refused  to  ints^ 

got  lier  tools,  and  nmst  now  use  them  fere  on  behalf  of  Poland,  and  disoouragedy 

for  herself     Pru.'^sia  has  Chambera,  tur-  if  we  did  not  actually  prevent  the  intow* 

bulent   enough   in   all   conscience,   and  ence  of  France,  and  submitted  with  the 

may  l>e  constitutionally  free  if  she  wish-  best  grace  we  could  to  the  snub  whidi  the 

es  and  deserves  it.    Holland  and  Belgium  tone  and  language  of  our  Foreign  Seor^ 

are  as  popularly  and  legitimately  gov-  taiy  drew  upon  us :  having  thus  acted 

erned   as   Great  Britain.      France    has  and   thus  abstained,  wo  may  be  fiuily 

univer.<:il  suifrage;  and  though  she  has  said  to  have  given  hostages  for  our  prin- 

used  it  in  a  fashion  that  ratlier  startled  us  ciple,  and  to  have  won  our  spurs  ia  tins 

at  first,  we  can  not  drny  thatshea])])ears  new  battle-field  of  masterly  inaction. 

to  know  what  .she  meant,  and  to  have  got  Our  third  fancied  mission— our  mis- 

what  she  wanted.     Itussia  is  still  a  des-  sion   of  *'  long  ago" — the   purpose  ftr 

potism  ;  and  most  assure<lly  it  is  not  for  which  according  to  Lord  Russell  in  Us 

us  to  make  her  otherwise.   But  there  are  recent  publication,  vre  ought  still  to  «t- 

some  indication.s,  just  visible  above  the  fjuette  with  intervention  in  the  affiuit  of 

horizon,  that  even  Russia  will  some  day  continental  £urope — may  still  be  nndtf 

follow  in  the  wake  of  other  European  an  obligation  to  interfere,  at  jdl  evealB 

stales.     And  as  for  Turkey,  even  Eng-  with  protocols  and  words — viz-f  the  piO» 

land  would  be  scarcely  insane  or  doctnn-  tection  of  the  weak  against  the 
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sionR  of  the  strono:,  we  may  be  consid- 1  We  question,  therefore,  whether  our 
ered  to  have  finally  suiTendered  in  the  inteq>osition  in  Continental  aifaira  is  any 
case  of  Denmark.  It  would  be  useless,  longer  needed.  We  (question  also  wheth- 
therefore,  to  discuss  whether,  as  a  rule  er,  if  needed,  it  could  be  rendered  with 
and  as  a  pnnciple,  we  ought  still  to  ad-  effect.  The  Continental  Powers  may 
here  to  this  last  and  noblest  fragment  of  usually  he  trusted  to  keep  each  otlier  in 
our  European  obligation.  It  is  not  like-  order.  If  not  we  cm  not  do  the  work 
ly  that  a  stronger  call  for  protective  inter-  for  them.  There  are  four  great  Euro- 
ference  will  ever  again  arise.  There  wjis  pean  Militaiy  Powers;  and  Italy  prom- 
no  doubt  bome  ground  for  the  original ,  ises  one  day  to  be  a  fifth.  They  are  not 
action  of  the  two  great  German  Powers:  ill-matched;  France  no  doubt  predorai- 
there  was  none  for  the  ultimate  nivasion  nates ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  any 
and  annexation.  It  was  an  instance  of  two  united  would  be  an  overmatch  for  any 
as  high-handed  and  vulgiu*  a  spoliation  as  single  one.  They  are  all  jealous  of  each 
any  of  Napoleon's  ;  and  as  such  our  gov-  i  other,  and  have  special  and  conflicting 
ernment  regarded  and  represented  it  ,  interests,  or  think  they  have.  If  one  of 
The  pretext,  tliough  not  wholly  unjust,  them  resolves  to  oppress  and  despoil  any 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  conclusions  of  the  smaller  states,  and  the  others  do  not 
it  was  made  to  c^ver.  The  State  attack-  ,  say  her  nay,  she  will  do  it,  whether  wo 
ed  was  small,  feeble,  and  inoffensive.  '  oljject  or  not.  If  the  others  desire  to 
The  attacking  Powers  were  oveiwhelm-  i)revent  her,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so 
ingly  superior  in  wealth,  in  numbers,  and  without  our  aid.  Denmark  was  a  case  in 
in  force.  The  territory  was  greatly  '  point.  Military  interference  was  neces- 
ooveted  by  one  of  the  Powers,  and  a  strong  sary  to  save  her,  and  we  could  not  inter- 
pressure  of  national  passion  and  ambition  fere  militarily  without  the  assistance  of  a 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other.  The  Continental  Power.  If  France  would 
invasion  andannexationwerein  direct  and  have  joined  us,  Denmark  would  have 
insolent  defiance  of  a  recent  treaty  inau-  been  saved.  But  if  France  had  been  dis- 
gurated  by  Great  Britain.  We  all  but  j)Osed  to  act,  she  might  liave  saved  Den- 
promised  mateiial  assistance  to  the  Danes  ;  mark  herself  We  did  not  interpose  to 
in  distinct  tenns.  We  certainly  led  them  create  Italy ;  it  may  be  assumed,  we  fear, 
to  believe  that  such  assistance  would  be  ,  that  we  shouhl  not  interpose  to  save  her, 
granted.  At  one  period,  there  is  not  the  if  Austria  were  to  assail  and  overpower 
slightest  doubt  that  our  Government  in-  her.  But  France  probably  would  throw 
tended  and  desired  to  afford  it  We  by  her  wgis  over,  and  that  legis  would  be 
no  means  wish  to  argue  that  we  ought .,  effectual  and  ample.  If  Fiance  did  not 
to  have  gone  to  war  in  aid  of  Denmark,  interpose,  we  could  not.  Take  two  other 
We  think  that  on  the  whole  tlie  country  possible  cases.  Suppose  Russia  coveted 
was  light  in  refusing  to  take  an  active  '  and  seized  Sweden:  jirobably  France  and 
part  in  a  controversy  of  such  singular  com-  Prussia  would  both  forbid  her.  If  they 
plication  and  such  doubtful  issue.  But  as-  did,  the  prohibition  would  be  decisive : 
soredly  we  ought  to  have  taken  an  active   if  not,  our  prohibition  would  be  of  small 

Eart,  or  none  at  all.  And  assm-edly,  also,  avail  and  of  infinite  cost.  Suppose  France 
aving  shrunk  from  armed  intervention  '  were  to  attempt  the  annexation  of  Belgi- 
in  this  case,  it  will  be  difiicult,  on  the  '  um  or  Holland :  would  not  Russia  and 
scoreofourallegedprotectorateof  weaker  Prussia  at  once  negative  the  spoliatory 
states,  to  intervene  on  any  subsequent  scheme  ?  If  they  stood  by  inactiv^e,  drug- 
oc€:asion.  The  only  grounds  on  which  '  ged  by  bribes  or  terrified  by  menaces, 
we  can  bie  supposed  to  be  under  an  obliya-^ '  neither  of  which  is  very  probable,  what 
tion  to  interfere  in  European  quarrels  and  could  we  alone  do  ?  It  is  ceilain  that 
complications,  where  our  own  direct  inte-  we  are  almost  powerless  for  direct  Euro- 
reets  are  not  concerned,  may  then  be  held  pean  ac^tion  without  the  aid  of  one,  at 
to  be  swept  away,  partly  because  our  least,  of  the  great  military  Powers  of  the 
functions  have  been  successfully  com-  Continent — this  may  be  considered  a  po- 
plcted  and  discharged,  and  partly  because  litiail  axiom  henceforward ;  and  can  not 
tbey  have  been  deliberately  abdicated,  and  these  military  Powers  do  their  own  work 
can  scarcely  be  resumed  at  our  caprice.    ;  without  ust 
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Tliepo  arixiinients  appear  to  us  of  cri'cat,  we  not  as  a  fact  incurred  far  raore  enmitr 

oven  of  ])reponrleratinir,  wei<rlit ;  but  we  than  c^^atitude  by  oar  interventions  t  and 

must  not  lose  sijrht  of  two  obvious  con-  shall  we  not  always  do  so  as  a  certainty  ? 

sidenitioiis  which  may  be  urp:ed  on  the  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Portu- 
othcT  side.     The   first  is   that,  though 'pil  and  Beliifium,  and  possibly  of  Turkey, 

sii)f/k''ltnu(hd  we  can  do  little  or  nothinji^  is  there  a  single  nation  on  the  Continent 

to  avert  spoliation  a!id  wrong-doing  on  that  does  not  dislike  ua  and  resent  our 

the  Continent,  or  the  undue  and  formida-  action,  so  far  as  they  have  ^ny  pomtivt 

ble  aggran<iizement  of  any  of  the  great  feeling  in  regard  to  us  at  all.     The  des- 

Powers,  yet  in  alliance  with  others  we  pot i c  Powei*s  hate  us  for  our  known  ho»- 

may  do  much ;  and  that  it  may  ot*ten  hap-  tility  to  their  high-handed  and  barbaioos 

pen  that  the  <iuestion  of  resistance  to,  or  proceedings :  oppressed  nationalities  are 

acquiosonce  in  such  wrongs  and  ]>erils  resentful  against  us,  because  while  avow- 

will  be  decidi'd  by  the  jirospect  of  aid  ing  sympathy  we  have  withheld  assist- 

froni    England.      Kussia    might    allow  ance.     It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  after 

Franco  to  absorb  Belgium,  and  France  the  war  of  the  Duchies,  we  were  in  worae 

allow  Russia  to  take  Sv^-eden,  because  a  odor  with   Pnissia  or  with   Denmark. 

costlv  and  a  doubtful  war  would  be  nee-  Huni^arv  has  never  forgiven  our  inaction 

essar}-  to  prevent  it  if  Great  Britain  were  in  the  crisis  of  her  patriotic  struggle,  and 

inactive,  whereas,  if  Great  Britain  were  Austria  has  never  forgiven  us  for  wishing 

known  to  be  ready  to  interjmse,  the  pro-  that  Ilungtny  and  Venice  could  throw 

ject  would  be  abandoned  as  too  danger-  off  her  yoke.  The  Emperor  of  the  Frenoli 

ous  and  expensive.     Finance — i\»5pecially  was  deejily  imtated  be(*ause  we  crossed 

under  another  ruler  -  mii^ht  l>e  willinir  him  in  the  matter  of  the  Conm'ess,  and 

enough  to  do  an  ill-turn  to  Italy,  or  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  because,  while  we 

let    Austria  do  so,  while  both   Powers  discourag^'d  Fnince  from  interfering  to 

wouhl  be  restiaine<l  bv  the  knowledire  save  Poland,  we  lectured  him  on  his  Po- 

th  It  England  was  pre]>ared  to  stand  by  lish   atrocities.     Assureilly,  hitherto  DO 

the    menaced    kingdom    with    all    her  isolation  or  inaction  from  European  con- 

strenirth.     In  a  word,  EuLrlish  intorven-  trovorsies  I'ould  well  have  erinied  for  ns 

tion.  or  the  prosj^ect  of  it,  might  be  a  such  general  and  such  bitter  animosity  as 

make-Wi'iirht,  and  oi'ten  a  deciilinir  one,  <»ar  unluckvand  unce:ising.  thou crh  well- 

on  the  side  of  right  and  independenee :  intentioned,  meddling, 

and  the  mere  chance  of  it.  thouirh  we  be-  But.  aixain.  are  nations  ever  assisted  in 

lieve  it  to  be  nn^re  antl  more  unlikely  their  dangei*??  j)urely  out  of  gratitude,  or 

every  year,  may  check  the  ]>erpetratiou  from  recollections  of  bygone  obligations! 

of  much  wrong.    Tlie  argument,  we  ad-  Are  debts  of  that  sort  oflen  repaid  ia 

mit  at  niiee.  deserves  the  gi'avest  con-  kin<l?    In  our  hour  of  |>eril  we  shall  have 

sifleratitMi :  sueh  causes  as  tlm^e  hinted  at  aid  from  neii^hbors  and  allies  because,  and 

mav   arise:    but  ca!i    thev  ])rove   more  onlv  in  ,as  far  as,  it  is  not  desirable  far 

than  this — that  thonufli  ni»n-interventii»n  them  th.at  we  should  succumb  or  be  too 

be  our  striet  rule,  it  may  in  rare  and  sin-  far  enfeebleil.    They  will  help  us,  i/*thej 

eular  einevtreneies  be  liable  to  occasional  help,  because  thev  nee<i  us.  not  becanse 

ex«H*]ititMis  .'  they  love  us.    It  may  well  happen,  indeed 

The  seoond  plea  to  which  reference  has  -  -and  the  reflt»ction  is  worth  deep  conad* 

been  madei<  this:  •*  lb  »w  shall  we  tare,"  eration — that  it  will  be  worth  while  ftr 
it  is  asked,  "in  our  day  of  trouble  and  of  Euroj>e  to  stand  by  Great  Britain  and 

ilan^er.  it  by  our  <elfi-li  i<t>latinn  we  have  preserve  her  independence  and  {losition, 

fort'eite«l  all  I'laiin  to  auiitv  or  aid  ?    If  we  if  she  be  an  active  and  ettieieut  membv 

have  ret'ii^eti  to  .aid  a  ju«»t  strugijle.  or  to  of  their  Areopagus,  when  it  mi^ht  not 

o]»j»«Ko  the  (■••nsnmmation  of  a  heinous  l>e  so  if  she  had  becom-.*  a  mere  lodiflinv 

wrong,  who  will  sympathize  with  us  when  enl  and  out.^ide  si>ectator,  as  insular  IB 

iiijjuvd.  or  come  to  our  re^scue  when  a**-  her  sympathies  as  in  her  situation.     In 

>.ailed  .'"    Theiv  are  three  answers  to  thi*!.  the  one  case  they  might  be  anxioas  la 

noiii'  of  them,  ]u'rhaps.  couched  in  any  keep  her  a<  an  auxiliary:  in  the  other 

<\ri\\\\  of  iii»Me  sentiment,  but  all  of  them  they  might   have  no  interest  except  la 

>en<ib!e  and  weighty.    The  lir^t  is :  Have  share  her  spoils.     But  are  these  ealcillap 
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tions  that  need  enter  into  a  practical  con-  tion  :    wq  only  developed  and  concen- 
Bideration  of  our  coming  policy  ?               i  trate<l   it«   revolutionary   energy.      We 

Thii"dly,  however,  wise  men  will  prob- '  did  not,  a.s  we  hoped,  protect  England 

ably  be  of  opinion  that  we  shall  better  se-  by  that  war  from  the  contagion  of  dem- 

cure  our  safety,  in  case  we  sho  uld  ev  er  h  ave  ocra  tic  theory  and  passion:  the  scenes 

to  stniggle  for  existence  or  for  empire,  by  and  deeds  ot*  1794  and  1795  would  have 

reaerving  our  strength   rather   than   by  done  that  for  us  ha<.l  we  left  their  exam- 
wasting  it  in  anticipation  in  maintaining  ,  pie  to  operate  alone ;  but  by  the  line  we 

an  influence  whiclr  is  costly,  embai'rass-  took  we  created  in  the  heart  of  our  own 
ing,  and  exhausting,  and  in  securing  al-  .  Parliament  and  people  a  party,  almost 

lied  who  may  fail  us  in  the  time  of  need,  anti-national,  who,  in  their  detestation 

The  millions  and  tlie  men  that  we  have  of  the  minister  who  had  involved  us  in 

Bquandered  and  may  yet  squander  by  the   war,  were  goaded  to   espouse  the 
meddling  in  purely  Continental  contro- '  cause,  to  endorse  the  doctrines,  and  to 

versies,  and  what  is  called  "  asserting  our  defend  the  excesses  of  the  enemy.     But 

pOBition"  as  a  iirst-chiss  European  Power,  for  that  fatal  eiTor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 

if  properly  hoarded  and  properly  applied,  passions  it  aroused,  we  might  have  had 
would  have  gone  far  to  render  us  invul- ,  JParlmmentary  Reform  and  all  its  issues 

nerable.     If  we  did  not  scent  danger  so  forty  years  at  least  before  we  had.     By 

far  ahead,  and  take  such  elaborate  and  that  war,  then,  we  neither  did  good  nor 

costly,  and  oflen  clumsy,  precautions  to  gained  glory  ;   but  we  shed  much  blood, 

forestall  it,  we  should  often  be  far  more  we  squandered  much  treasure,  we  laicl 

Htrong  and  readyto  meet  it  when  it  comes,  up  many  heavy  burdens  for  the  future. 

But  after  all,  perhaps,  the  strongest  How  was  it  with  regard  to  the  Napo- 
plea  in  fiivor  of  withdrawing  from  our  leonic  warst  Latterly  no  doubt  it  be- 
old  habit  of  active  and  systematic  inter-  came  almost  a  struggle  for  existence, 
ference  in  European  complications  is  to  when  the  Emperor  had  grown  to  hate 
be  found  in  the  consideration  that  we  us  as  his  one  irreconcilable  and  uuvan- 
are  never  sure  of  doing  good.  The  only  quishable  enemy ;  but  suppose  that  we 
thing  certain  about  these  interventions  had  accepted  him,  as  the  French  accepted 
ia  their  cost  and  their  bloodshed — their  him  in  1799,  as  the  legitimate,  because 
exhausting  operations  and  their  residual  the  chosen  sovereign  of  a  great  nation, 
animosities :  the  success  and  the  benefit  and  had  confined  ourselves  strictly  and 
are  and  have  been  nearly  always  prob-  avowedly  to  a  policy  of  self-defence. 
lematia  If  we  look  back  with  the  Napoleon  would  scavcely  jthen  have  at- 
tranquil  sentiments  and  the  reflected  tacked  us  voluntarily ;  for  we  should  not 
light  which  l)elong  to  history  upon  the  have  thwarted  his  military  ambition,  and 
earlier  portion  of  tiie  last  seventy  yeare,  he  would  have  been  too  wise  to  bring 
he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will  j)ro-  upon  himself  an  unnecessary  foe.  Sup- 
iiounce  with  coufldence  that  the  world  posing  then  our  opposition  to  have  been 
would  have  l>een  worse  ofl'  now  had  we  withdniwn,  would  his  career  have  been 
Set  matters  alone — that  more  wrong  more  trium])hant,  more  iniquitous,  more 
would  liave  been  done  and  more  misery  desolating  than  it  wast  Is  it  at  all  cer- 
endured — that  progress  would  have  been  ,  tain  that  it  would  even  have  been  shorter-  r 
more  retarded  or  civilization  further  ad-  >  In  spite  of  us  he  subjugated  nearly  the 
vaoced.  And  if  w^e  could  estimate  re-  '  entire  Continent.  In  spite  of  us  ho  de- 
cent events  with  tlie  same  knowledge  fe:ited  Russia,  conquered  Italy,  absorbed 
luid  impartiality,  our  verdict  as  to  the  a  great  part  of  Germany,  annexed  Bel- 
interventions  of  the  last  thirty  years  gium,  twice  utterly  routed  and  prostrat- 
would  probably  be  much  the  same.  Our  ed  both  Austria  and  Prussia,  placed  mem- 
interference  in  the  afi^irs  of  Franco  in  i  bers  of  his  own  family  on  the  thrones  of 
1793,  the  commencement  of  twenty-two  i  Holland,  Naples,  Westphalia,  and  Spain, 
yeans  of  desolating  warfare  and  accumu- 1  — in  a  word,  appropriated  about  half 
Jated  debt,  is  bow  generally  recognized  Europe,  and  made  France  incomparably 
to  have  been  a  mistake.  We  did  not,  more  poweiful  and  formidable  than  she 
aa  we  fancied  we  easily  and  speedily  had  ever  been  before.  Why  did  he  fall 
abould  do,  put  down  the  msargent  na-  at  last  t    Not  because  English  troops 
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beat  his  gonernlsin  the  fields  of  tboPenin-  '  England  could  have  done  mncb  to  oon- 
sula :  not  because  English  gold  8ub«i-  trot  or  to  dethi-one  him. 
dized  his  enemies ;  but  bec^uise  his  mad-  '  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  our  conti- 
dened,  insatiable  ambition,  which  we  '  nentil  interventions  have  been  neariy  all 
liad  striven  to  keep  within  bounds,  at  in  the  pacific  direction ;  but  which  of 
last  overleaped  the  limits  of  sanity,  and  them  can  we  look  back  to  with  unmin- 
involved  him  in  a  struggle  Avith  the  gled  satisfaction  ?  Are  we  proud  of  the 
might  of  nature ;  because  his  incessant  morality,  or  confident  in  the  beneficenoe 
wai-s  had  exhausted  l)oth  the  life  and  tlie  of  the  IVeaties  of  Vienna?  We  tore 
endurance  of  his  country;  and  because  away  Norway  from  Denmark  in  order  to 
his  oppressions  and  his  outrages  had  com] >ensate  UussLa*B  robbery  of  Finland, 
aroused  in  all  the  lands  lie  Iwid  trodden  How  far  did  that  iniquity  contribute  to 
down  that  inextinguishable  hatred  which  the  ruin  of  Denmark,  in  spite  of  un,  ia 
only  waited  for  the  turning  ])oint  of  IHiU  t  We  gave  Lombaxdy  and  V^ 
fickle  fortune  to  ])ay  back  the  long  debt  netia  to  Austria :  to  what  extent,  lijr 
of  treasured  vengeance.  It  wjis  the  :  that  error  or  misdeed,  did  we  not  main 
Russian  campaign,  and  not  the  Spanish  '  oui*selves  responsible  for  the  lonj^  mis* 
war  that  decided  Napoleon's  fate.  Had  eries  and  oppressions  which  Italy  sttf- 
he  never  attempted  that  frantic  enter-  fered  at  the  combined  hands  of  the 
prise  he  would  not  have  been  forced  to  Hapsburgs  and  the  Bourbons  t  We 
meet  the  combined  forces  of  the  three  (treated  Grwce,  and  gave  her  an  uniitp 
military  Continental  Powers — if  at  all —  ting  constitution  and  an  imbecile  king: 
with  young  and  untrained  recruits.  The  have  we  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
veteran  army  that  ])erished  in  the  snows  creation,  or  to  call  it  good^  We  sepa- 
of  IS  12  would  probal>ly  have  continued  rated  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  guar- 
as  before  more  than  a  match  for  any  anteed  our  work ;  is  it  not  even  now 
troops  that  could  be  brought  against  doubted  by  the  shrewdest  of  our  states* 
them;  the  allies  of  1813  would  not  have  men  whether  that  severance  was  not  a 
dared  to  rise  against  their  conijueror:  politicjil  blunder?  And  is  tlicre  any 
and  Napoleon  would  have  been  al»le  to  doubt  at  all  that  that  gnnruntee  is  preg- 
turn  his  whole  strength  and  his  ])ers()nnl  nant  with  cmbara-ssments  for  us  in  Um 
genius  and  pn\yf;ice  to  meet  Wellington  i'uture.  Of  our  ignoble  meddlings  with 
in  Spain.  Who  can  say  with  contidence  the  Polish  and  the  Danish  questions  it 
that  our  army,  with  its  miserable  allies,  is  safest  not  to  s])eak  ;  but  what  shall  we 
would  not  thep  have  l»een  utterly  over-  say  as  to  **the  Kjistem  question?**  Has 
matched,  and  that  a  dragging  war  or  a  our  action  done  good — real  and  perma* 
comju-omising  pe.u'c  wouKl  not  have  left  nent  good — there?  We,  in  common 
the  Emperor  as  secure  as  ever  on  his  with  must  libemls  and  with  many  loveis 
throne?  What  we  contributed  to  his  of  peace,  thought  in  18.54  that  the  cass 
downfall — a  contribution  which  cost  us  for  intervention  was  a  strong  and  dear 
nearlv  half  our  iiresent  debt — was  thai  one.  The  ii:reat  bod v  of  the  nation  weal 
by  our  subsidies  we  helped  the  Conti-  heartily  into  the  war.  What  do  wa' 
nental  Powers  to  continue  and  renew  think  and  sav  nowt  Are  we  as  oonl* 
from  time  to  time  a  contest  which  nuist  j  dent  as  we  were  that  our  decision 
have  been  exhausting,  and  that  at  a  crit- .  right  one  and  that  our  interposition 
ical  period  we  detiiined  some  of  his  Iwst  practically  beneficent?  Have  not  grava 
generals  an<l  most  veteran  troops  at  a  misgivings  l>eset  us  ever  sincOi  and  are 
distance  from  the  scene  where  the  life-  they  not  daily  growing  stronger,  whether 
and-death  struggle  was  c^irried  on.  No  in  sober  tnith  all  our  efforts  to  keep  the^^i^ 
doubt  the  battle  of  TAMpsic  might  have  kish  empire  on  its  legs  are  not  rimpir 
had  a  different  issue  had  the  armies  of  pouring  water  into  a  sieve  t  Whether  A 
Soult  and  Massena  been  on  the  field,  is  worth  keeping  alive  t  Whether  it  oH 
But  aOer  the  retreat  from  Russia,  what-  be  kept  alive  t  Looking  to  our  antees* 
ever  had  been  the  immediate  course  of  <lent  siction,  to  distinct  or  implied  i^ 
events,  Napoleon  was  either  doomed  or  gagements,  to  our  traditional  policy,  tO' 
crippled ;  and  but  for  that  disaster  it  is  .  the  preliminary  steps  we  had  been  led  la 
very  questionable  if  the  utmost  efforts  of;  take,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  tha 
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of  1854,  could m  1854  have  been  avoided; 
bnt  the  question  is,  did  we  truly  benefit 
Europe  or  truly  save  Turkey  by  tliat 
wart  Is  the  saving  of  Turkey  a  benefit 
to  Europe!  We  know  what  the  Cri- 
mean War  cost  us :  can  we  say  as  posi- 
tively what  it  gained  us  7  And  if  in  a 
case  like  that,  where  our  interests,  our 
honor,  and  our  traditions  were  so  close- 
ly* involved,  we  can  feel  already  in  doubt 
whether  our  intervention  was  wise  and 
useful,  or  not  altogether  an  honest  and 
generous  mistake, — what  is  likely  to  be 
our  verdict  in  more  ambiguous  cases? 
In  plain  truth,  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
the  impossibility,  of  foreseeing  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  political  action  is  the 
strongest  conceivable  argument  against 
all  action  that  is  not  distinctly  forced 
upon  us.  To  do  right,  or  to  do  good, 
one  may  venture  much  and  labor  much ; 
but  to  feel  that  what  we  do  with  the 
best  intentions  and  ai\er  the  most  sinorlc- 
minded  deliberation  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  mischief  and  a  blunder,  is  enouirh  to 
paralyze  the  action  ot  the  most  viituous 
and  courageous  among  statesmen. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  consider- 
ations, pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
which  it  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
dilate  upon,  but  which  it  would  be  sim- 
ply foolish  to  ignore.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  to  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  singly  or  in  their  aggregate, 
is  no  longer  what  it  was  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  We  are  still  no  doubt  the 
ricliest  nation  in  the  world ;  but  we  are 
no  longer  as  decidedly  and  disproportion- 
ately so  as  we  once  were.  France  treads 
Tery  closely  on  our  heels ;  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  Emperor,  it  is 
questionable  whether  her  wealth  and  com- 
merce have  not  increased  at  a  faster  rate 
than  ours.  lUily  wants  nothing  but  se- 
cmity,  and  Russia,  Austria,  and  S])ain, 
want  nothing  bnt  that  adoption  of  a 
sounder  commercial  and  financial  policy 
of  which  they  have  already  given  indica- 
tions, to  develop  and  accumulate  resour- 
ces which  will  amaze  even  themselves. 
Again,  our  commercial  mai-ine,  oiu*  com- 
mercial depdts,  our  commercial  opu- 
lence, ai*e  still  far  ahead  of  those  of  other 
nations,  tliough  France  and  America  ap- 
proach us  nearer  than  of  yore ;  but  we 
lave  lately  had  startling  warnings  that 
oar  ooramendal  vuluerability  is  exactly  in 


proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  our  com- 
mercial transactions.  We  have  seen  that 
the  smallest  navy  can  make  fearful  havoc 
with  the  gi'eatest  commerce;  and  that 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
time  no  navy  is  adequate  to  the  protep- 
tion  of  a  forei<xn  tra<le  that  extends  over 
the  world,  and  sends  its  ships  by  thou- 
sands into  every  sea.  The  days  of  con- 
voys are  gone  by. :  they  never  were  very 
efficient,  and  no  commerce  now  could 
wait  for  them.  A/abaituis  and  Samters  may 
start  up  anywhere;  and liai/al  Socereiffus 
and  Warriors  call  not  be  everywhere,  and 
too  often,  like  London  policemen,  would 
be  nowhere.  Tims  in  one  sense,  and  a 
terribly  practical  sense,  our  superior 
wealth  is  the  measure,  not  so  much  of  our 
superior  strength  as  of  our  superior 
vulnerability.  We  should  suffer  more 
than  any  other  nation  by  a  war,  just  be- 
cause our  merchants  are  more  enterpris- 
ing, more  wide-spread,  more  magnificent 
in  their  operations  than  those  of  neigh- 
boring states,  and  because  our  wealth  is 
more  dependent  on  our  mercantile  trans- 
actions. Our  enemies  would  have  more 
to  prey  upon,  and  a  wider  surface  to  at- 
tJick.  If,  indeed,  we  could  induce  our 
benighted  rulers  and  our  chief  rivals  to 
adopt  the  proposed  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute inviolability  of  private  i)roperty  at 
sea  (when  not  contraband  of  war),  our 
position  would  become  incomparably 
safer  and  more  powerful ;  but  we  fear 
that  the  latter  are  now  too  wide-awake 
and  the  former  still  too  shrouded  in  an- 
tiquated fancies,  to  allow  us  to  hope  for 
such  a  result. 

But  further, — our  war-navy,  we  may 
at  once  assume  or  admit,  is  still  tlie 
largest  and  miijjhtiest  in  the  world. 
There  are  alarmists  and  there  are  fron- 
dears  who  tell  us  we  are  mistaken 
in  this  idea,  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  our  marine  defences  is  by  no  means 
so  certain,  either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively, as  we  fancy ;  and  many  of  their 
allegations  have  an  uncoinfortiible  air  of 
plausibility.  But  we  will,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  put  their  representations  aside, 
and  take  the  satisfactory  statements  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord  Clarence 
Paget  as  our  guide.  But  granting  all 
they  say,  the  residual  fact  is  uiideniable — 
our  superiority  at  sea  is  nothing  like  what 
it  was  in  the  period  of  our  great  Europe- 
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an  wai'>.  In  those  days  we  had  actually  course,  is  in  a  measure  inconclnslve,  be- 
iio  lonn'ulahlo  rival.  Tlie  chief  navic^s  cause  we  can  not  give  the  real  effective 
were  those  of  France  and  8}>ain  :  no  oth-  warlih*  capacitf/  of  the  different  ships — a 
urs,  exrcpt  |Krhai)s  for  a  time  those  of  matter  which  depends  upon  their  arma- 
Ilollainl  and  J^tMunark,  were  worth  nam-  nient  and  the  success  of  their  various 
ing.  We  liad  little  dilficulty  in  defeat-  modes  of  construction,  which  has  yet  to 
iu^  and  almost  destruvintj:  the  combined  be  decided.  Hut  at  the  end  of  1863, 
navies  of  both  our  antagonists ;  and  atter  England  had  afloat  or  in  preparation  669 
Trafalgar,  England  was  undisputed  mis-  vessels,  of  which  oGf)  were  steam  and  108 
tress  of  the  seas.  Let  us  forswear  all  effective  sailing  ships;  Finance  4S9,  of 
vain  boasting  anil  illusions:  she  is  no  which  307  were  steam;  litissia  J310,  of 
longer,  and  probably  can  never  be  so  which  2 18  were  steamer.s.  The  number 
again.  Steam  has  told  greatly  for  her  in  of  officers  and  seamen  were  in  England 
one  way,  inasnuich  as  her  coal-tields,  her  (excluding  marines)  in  18i)4,  oO,0(X);  in 
engineers,  and  her  machine  shops  are  the  France  39,000  ;  in  Russia  59,000.  The 
lirst  in  the  world.  Ihit  it  has  told  still  entire  number  of  seamen  at  once  avail- 
more  against  lier  hi  another  way,  inas-  able  in  case  of  emergency  would  in  Bnj^ 
nmch  as  it  has  neutralized  what  j)robably  land  be  100,000,  and  in  France  66,500. 
was  the  great  source  of  her  superiority.  The  entire  naval  estimates  in  Gi*eat  Blit- 
her special  .seamanship.  The  resources  ain  for  18t) 4  reached  £11,600,000,  and  in 
ot  mechanical  science  are  open  to  all  na-  France  £0,000,000.  There  is  another  de- 
tions,  almost  at  last  as  mn'eservedly  as  to  ,  ment,  too,  to  be  taken  into  consideration : 
oui'selves :  and  the  greatly  increased  de-  !  we  liave  now  a  new  naval  competitor  and 
gree  in  which  science  enters  now  into  '  possible  enemy  to  reckon  for.  The  war- 
naval  warfare  also  tells  aicainst  what  used  marine  of  America  lias  hitheito  been 
to  be  one  of  our  special  advantages — the  comparatively  insignificant ;  it  will  hence- 
superior  diiAi  anil  courage,  the  fondness  forth  be  very  formidable.  She  lias  already 
for  liand-to-hand  lighting,  the  predilec-  640  vessels  of  one  class  or  another  afloat, 
tion  for  boanling,  wiiicii  distinguished  and  will  have  upwards  of  700  by  the  ter- 
our  sailors  and  led  to  so  many  of  their  mination  of  the  war.  Nearly  all  of  these 
victories,  will  be  comparatively  unavail-  are  steamships,  and  some  of  tliem  of  a  veiT 
able  in  future.  efhcient  and  singular  construction.     At 

Tlie  new  ;u  inaments,  the  fearful  guns  ready,  therefore,  there  are  thi-ee  natioUi 
which  will  henceforth  l)e  in  vogue,  have  the  combined  navies  of  any  two  of  which 
(lone  away  with  the  days  of  battering  would  be  stronger  than  ours,  and  any  one 
broadsides,  and ''laying  your  ship  along-  of  which  might  give  us  much  trouble 
side  of  the  enemv,''  liie  tactics  which  Do  not  let  us  fall  into  the  error  of  un- 
Nelson  loved.  '"  iioarding"  is  ]irobably  derraling  the  strength  of  our  competi- 
al  an  en<l  tor  ever,  ami  superiority  in  guns  tors.  War,  be  it  said  in  passing,  isadif* 
and  gunnery,  n<;t  in  courage  or  in  obsti- ,  ferent  thing  from  what  it  was,  aud  to  a 
nacv,  will  decide  naval  combats  for  the  certain  extent  a  new  tiling.  Tlie  con- 
future.  I  quest  of  Uussia  in  the  Crimean  war  task- 

liut  in  u'/itif  (hgrcc  is  our  navy  still  pre-  ed  the  elTorts  of  the  two  greatest  Earo- 
domimmt  in  strength  .'  In  an  almost  im-  pean  ]>owers,  though  she  was  taken  at  a 
measurably  less  degree  tiian  formerly,  disadvantage  by  being  assaulted  at  the 
Our  connnerceis  greater  than  that  of  any  extixMne  point  of  her  European  territory. 
two  other  Euro}>ean  nations.  Our  out-  The  slaughter  and  the  cost  of  tha^  short 
lying  dependencies  are  more  extensive  conflict  were  till  then  unexampled.  They 
than  tho>e  of  all  other  European  nations  have  been  twice  surpassed  since.  One 
put  together.  Even  by  the  admission  of  campaign  and  two  battles  in  the  north  of 
tiie  Emperor  of  the  French,  our  navy,  in  '  Italy  proved  at  le:ist  relatively  more  e»- 
oi<ler  to  be «'/*/<// to  tlial  of  France,  ought  pensive  and  more  sanguinary;  and  the 
to  be  ihmbU.  Nay,  it  ought  to  be  tiiat  blood  and  treasure  stpiaxidered  in  Ame- 
even  if  we  were  merely  a  European  Pow-  rica  have  outstrijiped  all  previous  ex- 
er,   since  our  army  is  so  nuieh  smaller   amples. 

tlian  thai  of  Continental  »States.     Now  !      Again,  our  military  requirements  Uf 
M  hat  are  the  facts  *    The  eomi>anson,  of  greater  than  tliey  were.     The  habitnal 
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average  numbers  of  our  standiDg  army  '  Great  Britain  will  always  find  her  spirit 
are  increasing,  and  the  recruiting  fiel<l  and  her  resources  fully  equal  to  meeting 
which  is  to  furnish  them  is  growing  all  inevitable  dangers,  all  probable  odds, 
smaller.  The  present  British  army  is  and  all  clear  and  honorable  oblii^ations, 
146,000  strong ;  it  used  to  be  in  time  of  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  recog- 
peace  about  100,000  or  less.  Before  the  nize  the  fact  that,  though  still  the  great- 
mutiny  we  were  satisfied  with  keeping  est  power  in  the  world,  she  is  no  longer 
from  20,000  to  40,000  European  troops  imnieamvablff  such  ;  that,  though  still  par- 
in  India ;  henceforth  we  calculate  on  80,-  amount,  she  is  no  longer  unapproachably 
000.  At  present  we  have  7 2, GOO  there,  supreme  at  sea;  that,  thougli  still  far 
To  keep  up  these  numbers  we  need  about  wealthier  than  any  otlier  nation,  she  has 
14,000  recruits  every  year ;  the  number  drains  npon  her  wealth  which  no  other 
raised  in  1864  was  12,200.  It  is  true  nation  has;  that  she  has  duties  and  dan- 
that  the  aggregate  population  of  those  gers  in  prospect  which  may  task  her  ut- 
islands  is  slowly  increasing,  and  is  much  most  strength  ;  that,  with  all  her  cour- 
larger  than  it  was  during  the  Napoleonic  age  and  her  might,  she  is  not  equal  both 
wars ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  de-  to  the  fancied  claims  of  her  traditionary 
mand  for  labor  in  every  line  of  occupa-  policy  and  to  the  irresistible  clamis  of 
tion  is  incomparably  gi'eater ;  our  manu- '  present  and  future  obligations ;  that,  in 
fiictures  and  railways  and  other  public  a  word,  she  can  not  continue  to  play  the 
works  absorb  increasing  numbei*s  every  part  of  an  im})erial  Providence  in  Europe 
year,  and  emigration  carries  off  some-  and  in  Asia  both.  She  must  make  her 
thing  like  200,000  annually.  The  popu-  choice.  She  is  mighty  ;  but  not  omnip- 
latiou  of  Ireland,  which  used  to  l>e  our  otent;  her  coffers  are  well  filled  and 
richest  and  readiest  recruiting  ground,  e;isily  replenished,  but  they  are  not  inex- 
has  fallen  off  by  nearly  three  millions,  haustible. 
It  was  about  eight  millions  and  a  halt'  in 

1840  i  it  is  not  more  than  ^vq  millions  In  the  East  we  have  a  vast  field  of 
and  a  half  now.  Therefore,  while  our  i)ositive  duty  and  prospective  usefulness. 
ftf)/a/ population  is  larger,  our  .*«^r/>/^«)' pop-  afield  to  task  the  grandest  energies,  a 
ulation  is  smaller  than  it  was ;  and  it  is  field  to  satistV  the  noblest  ambition.  We 
oat  of  tliis  surplus  tliat  our  standing  hold  there  the  double  position  of  lords 
army  in  ordinary  times  has  to  be  replen-  paramount  and  of  a  race  of  loftier  and 
ished.*  No  doubt  we  shall  always  be  more  advanced  civilization.  We  incur 
able  to  get  troops  and  native  troops  when  then  the  double  and  most  solemn  respoa- 
we  need  them,  by  higher  pay,  more  lib-  sibilities  of  political  supremacy  and  of  in- 
erai  bounty,  and  wiser  systems  of  enlist-  tellectual  preeminence.  We  can  not  ab- 
meot  and  rewai'd ;  but  we  shall  get  them  dicate  our  obligations,  and  it  is  sc:ircely 
at  the  expense  of  other  necessary  occu-  possible  to  avoid  extending  them.  We 
pations — ^recruiting  will  drain  our  itidaitinj  are,  too,  in  Asia,  in  Southern  Asia  at 
UDflteod  of  merely  abaorbing  our  idleneiis^  least,  almost  without  a  European  rival. 
and  the  difference  is  a  very  grave  one  Russiii,  it  is  true,  has  at  times  given 
in  regard  to  our  national  wealth  and  us  much  trouble  in  India  and  Persia, 
strength.  and  has  threatened  some  in  China ;  but 
Without,  therefore,  laying  ourselves  with  all  her  skill  in  diplomacy,  her  in- 
open  to  the  slightest  charge  of  exaggera-  fluence  and  /whi  over  the  Asiatic  races 
tion,  without  trenching  in  the  least  on  are  not  comparable  to  ours.  Turkey,  Per- 
the  province  of  the  alarmists,  without  sia,  Thibet,  and  Siam  are  scarcely  to  be 
pretending  to  entertain  any  doubt  that  mentioned  as  Powers.    Holland  confines 

-  herself  noiselessly  to  Java.     Of  the  two 

rr"prp.nl,lo:  >-f  "7  g-^eat  empires  in  the  Ea«t,  India  is 
in  Ireland  has  reduced  our  nursery  for  noldiens  if  already  ours ;  and  C  hma  and  Japan  seem 

we  reflect  that  a  population  of  3,000,000  implied)  as  if,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  they  would 

about  700,000  adult  malc»,  and  that  two  per  cent,  become  ours. 

£!!;^~I!IJ'^n°ri™'lf'!.rT"  '"^^^  ""  '\^k""  '      In  In<l"»  «e  hold  sovereignty,  direct 

cmito  we  need  in  time  of  peace.   Iiiverv  year  there  •    t       ^  i       .  «        i      i        ^ 

e  onr  shores  about  60,000  adult  m^es,  or  as  ^^  indirect,  over  about  one  hundred  and 
J  fts  oiM  third  of  our  whole  army.                 ,  eighty  millions  of  people,  and  people  not 
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savages  or  scmi-savnges  like  the  Afri-  people  of  India,  and  will  not  beonmo  a 
cans,  but  bound  in  the  fetters  of  various  greater  one  year  by  year.  WehaveooOH 
and  antiquated,  but  most  elaborate  and  niitted  great  wrongs ;  we  have  made  tei^ 
highly-iinished  civilizations.  They  are  of  rib! e  blunders ;  we  have  sometimea  bees 
many  races  and  many  i*eligions.  The  soil  guilty  of  injustice,  sometimea  of  oppra» 
of  India  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  sion,  often  of  violenci^ ;  thongfa  we  nsfe 
world ',  its  productions  are  of  the  most  generally  meait  well  even  in  the  pM^ 
various  and  most  excliangoiible  kind  :  and  and  always  mean  well  now.  Bat  thatvi 
several  of  the  tnbes  show  remarkable  ca-  have  a  right  to  be  where  we  are,  and  to 
pacities  both  for  industry  and  war.     Al-  be  there  as  we  are;  that  our  position  ia 
together  the  resources  of  the  country  are  India  is  not  that  of  intrusive  foreign  op- 
immense.     India  to  us  is  not  a  colony,  pressors  over  a  nation  striving  to  be  fiw^ 
and  scarcely  a  dependency — it  is  an  em-  but  that  of  lords  paramount  over  a  nua> 
pire.  We  are  established  there  as  an  Asi-  ber  of  mutually  hostile  races,  who,  but 
atic  Power,  and  incomparably  the  great-  for  us,  would  be  mutual  foes  and  nintnl 
est  of  all  Asiatic  Powers.     We  have  to  tyrants  ceaselessly  at  war ;  that  the  Ebh 
govcrn  a  conquered  and  a  less  civilized  doos  will  have  some  alien  maaten,  aid 
race,  and  we  have  to  govern  them  as  con- ;  that  we  are  incomparably  the  b'St  msi- 
/|ueroi*s  and  as  supenoi*s.     Our  Indian  '  tera  they  can  have;  that  our  work  ialfr 
revenue  is  considerably  more  than  half  dia  is  a  noble  and  a  necessary  one,  aid 
ouriiritish  revenue:  in  18(>3  it  was  £4o,-  that,  having  undertaken  it,  we  can  not 
000,000.  Our  Indian  army,  independent  abandon  or  sun*ender  it — are  all,  prafltt- 
of  tlie  native  armed  police,  is  larger  than  cally,  propositions  that  it  is  idle  to  dovbt 
tl>e  British  army ;  it  consists  of  200,000  and  needless  to  discuss.    The  oond 
4^nibodied  troops,  of  whom  73,000  are  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our 
English.  Government,  too,  means  a  very  ers  is,  that  tlie  work  committed  to 
different  thing  in  India  and  in  England.  '  charge  in  India  and  in  Asia  geoeraUf  is 
In  India  the  Government  is  at  once  ])a-  to  blend  the  two  civilizations  of  tbeBnl 
rent,  despot,  and  proprietor.     It  is  the  and  West,  to  graft  progress  on  stsns* 
sole  owner  of  the  soil ;  it  is  the  ])rotector  typed  forms  and  canonised  stagnatiOD,to 
and  assistant  of  the  ]H'op]e  in  case  of  let  in  light  so  that  it  will  gradually  dhit 
great  national  calamities,  such  as  huni-  pate  the  darkness  yet  bring  on  no  vloht 
canes  and  famines ;  it  is  the  undertaker  convulsions,  to  niodiiy  the  new  intradfft 
of  all  public  works;  it  is  the  dispenser  elements  so  that  thev  shall  ednoe  hi^ 
from  above  downwards  of  such  civilizing  mony  and  not  confusion ;  in  a  word,  so 
and  educating  influences  as  it  can  safely  to  study  and  comprehend  the  Asiatio 
and  justly  bring  to  bear  u])on  the  subjec^t  ture — its  intrinsic  differences,  its 
races.   In  con)|iarison  with  us  the  ])e(>ple  aptitudes  and  capacities,  its  distinct 
of  India  are  children — passionate,  way-  indispensable  needs,  its  ori^nal  and  fe* 
ward,   ignorant,   bigoted,    suspicious —  curable  peculiarities — as  without 
children  with  something  of  the  irration-  either  social  or  moral  anarchy,  ai 
ality  of  animals,  but  with  the  passions  insensibly  to  interpenetrate  and  i 
Miid  the  strength  of  men.     The  task  of  Oriental  nations  with  as  much  of  Wi 
ruling  them  is  one  needing  singular  del-  em  energy  and  knowledge  as  CMi  hi^ 
icacy  and  tact ;  the  task  of  im])roving  and  moni/.c  beneficently  with  iihaisoleriifini 
teaching  them  one  of  still  more  subtle  so  inherently  divei-se.  That  there 
difliculiy.     We  have  to  control  them,  to  lations  in  which  Europeans  and 
iiuuior  them,  to  civilize  them,  to  admin-  may  live  together  with  mutoal 
ister  at  once  justice  and  restraint,  and,  if  and  comfort,  we  do  not  doubt.   It  i 
possible,  never  to  staitle  or  offend  them,  j  function  to  discover  those  rdataoni, 
A  problem  of  6«ieh  knotted  complication,  to  establish  them  in  the  moat    '^ 
one  demanding  such  mingled  sKill,  cau-  <  and  least  paiuful  way. 


one  aeniaiiunig  sucn  mmgiea  bkui,  cau-  <  aiiu  itrant  pniuiui  why.  i 

tion,  sound  principle,  and  indomitable!      For,  observe,  our  Indian  Empire  iaosjl  J 
courage,  Av as  never  presented  to  any 
queers.  'W<£  will  not  for  a  moment 

tend  to  fangr  chat  our  rule,  with  all _-  . , ^ 

diBwhacks,  is  not  a  j  to  the  j  dominating  inflnenoe,  the  nniTmA  f*^ 

J 


courage,  Avas  never  presented  to  any  con-  and  can  not  be  a  mere  isohUttd  possMiJ^^'] 
queers.  'W«  will  not  for  a  moment  pre-  j  involving  only  limited  responsihiliiiBfc  j 
tend  to  fancy  that  our  rule,  with  all  its  |  It  renders  us  the  chief  power,  the  |Ml;  j 
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eree,  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia.  I  dence ;  then  troops  demanded  from  India 
England  la  the  paramount  potentate  in  ;  to  keep  hostile  and  lawless  natives  in  awe. 
all  those  Eastern  seas.  Our  commerce,  '  Who  does  not  s^e  the  government-— or 
as  well  as  onr  empire,  helps  to  make  us  at  least  the  protectorate  and  the  adviser- 
such.  Our  ships  of  war  as  well  as  our  ship  of  the  government — of  both  China 
ships  of  trade  swarm  in  eveiy  creek  and  and  Japan  looming  in  the  distance? 
harbor.  Along  the  whole  of  the  ]\Lilay  ,  Seriously,  we  doubt  whether  any  efforts 
peninsula  and  islands,  in  Borneo,  to  say  |  can  now  save  us  from  this  ultimate  issue: 
DOthing  of  China  and  Japan,  the  English  we  doubt,  almost  as  strongly,  whether 
name  is  incomparably  mightier  than  any  •  we  ought  to  shrink  from  it ;  whether  we 
other  for  good  or  evil.  We  can  not ,  ought  not  cheei-fuUy  and  resolutely  to 
evade  either  the  dignity  or  the  obligations  accept  the  magnificent  field  of  rescue  and 
of  the  position  if  we  would.  It  is  forced  of  service  whenever  it  shall  be  offered  to 
upon  us  by  the  irresistible  sequence  of  us  or  forced  upon  us  by  the  logical  cur- 
events.  Our  merchants  press  every- '  rent  of  events.  Which  of  us  doubts  that 
where,  intrude  everywhere,  settle  every-  we  might  in  time  introduce  something 
where,  and  our  captains  and  consuls  fol-  like  honesty  and  efficiency  into  the  effete 
low  to  protect,  and  if  need  l>e — as  it  often  bure;mcr.icy  of  China,  and  that  every  Eng- 
18 — to  control  them.  Sir  James  Brooke  lishman  who  replaced  a  Chinese  or  Japan- 
establishes  himself  at  Sarawak,  becomes  ese,  in  the  administration,  would  be  pro 
a  native  benefactor,  then  a  Borneo  poten-  tanto,  an  instrument  and  a  step  towards 
tate ;  he  achieves  a  sort  of  sovereignty  better  things  ?  In  China,  especially,  by 
there,  or  rather  has  it  in  a  manner  thrust  universal  admission,  social  and  bui*eau- 
npon  him  ;  and  being  a  true  Englishman  cratic  coiTuption  is  so  deep  and  general, 
he,  in  turn,  almost  forces  it  upon  his  that  British  infiuence  would  probably  be 
country's  government  There  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  vouch- 
that  ours  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  safed  to  them,  and  perhaps  their  only  way 
and  civilisdng  sovereignties  ever  estab-  to  j)ermanence  or  safety.  We  do  not  of 
lished  over  any  savage  races.  We  cer-  course  dream  of  arguing  that  because  we 
taiuly  at  first  sought  and  dreamed  of  could  govern  China  incomparably  better 
nothing  in  China,  exce])t  peaceful  trade  than  the  Chinese,  we  should  take  the  gov- 
and  security  for  persons  and  for  goods,  ernmcnt  out  of  their  hands ;  but  it  is  a 
Nay,  we  have  sedulously  striven  to  avoid  reason  why,  if  the  government  should  be 
any  other  relations.  What  h:is  been  the  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances  which 
result  t  We  have  had  to  wage  three  we  do  not  designedly  prepare,  we  should 
wars  at  least  with  the  Chinese  ;  we  have  not  shrink  from  doing  a  clear  and  a  great 
liad  to  storm  first  their  southern  seaport^  good.  ^^  M.inifest  destiny'*  sometimes 
then  their  northern  capital ;  we  have  had  points  out  manifest  duty ;  and  to  become 
to  require  the  cession  of  a  neighboring  the  governing  race  and  caste  in  the  far 
island,  where  we  have  fixed  ourselves  in  East  ap{)ears  to  us,  we  confess,  as  grand 
perpetuity ;  we  have  had  to  force  a  treaty  and  beneficent  a  vocation  as  a  people  can 
upon  them  and  to  punish  them  for  its  in-  be  summoned  to  fulfill. 
f]-action ;  and  lastly,  we  have  had  to  save  '  Some  objectx)rs  will  exclaim  against 
the  government  from  a  desolating  and  the  folly  of  indulging  in  such  drcjims  of 
almost  overwhelming  rebellion,  and  to  magnificent  activity  and  boundless  under- 
undertake  the  collection  of  a  considera-  takmgs,  as  being  far  b^'yond  our  strength, 
bio  portion  of  its  revenues.  Who  can  and  tempting  us  into  a  field  where  our 
doubt  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  to  do  powei*s  would  break  down  ruinously  and 
yet  more — to  the  great  benefit  of  Chin:i,  discreditably  from  pure  iuadequ!icy  to  tiie 
though  at  great  trouble  and  with  great  re-  work.  But  those  who  thus  disp:u*age 
lactance  on  our  part?  We  need  not  British  capacity  and  resources,  lose  sight, 
have  gone  to  Japan  if  our  merchants  we  apprehend,  of  three  considerations, 
would  have  let  us  alone ;  but  having  gone  The  first  is  that,  as  the  only  basis  of  our 
there,  being  there  by  treaty,  the  usual  re-  speculations,  we  assumed  (and  argued  in 
wilts  are  fuilowiog :  first,  outrages,  which  the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper)  that 
moat  be  avenged ;  then  little  wars ;  then  Great  Britain  should  restrict  her  Eiuro- 
A stationed  fleet;  then au authorized resi-  pean  activities  and  obligations  precisely 
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with  the  view  of  being  able  to  venture  Brilish  Parliament,  as  absolutely  at  its  dispo- 

un  the  more  profitable  and  more  impera-  ^a^  «»  tl^«se  of  Scotland  or  Cornwall,  Wales 

tive  field  of  Asiatic  enterprise  and  sway.  ^'^  ^''^'''l^\.  '^^^T  ^f  ""  fl-^*^  .l^P/J**"'^- 

rrn  1  •     xi    ^  ^1      '    •  u'        r  no  constitutional  contract ti»  Btandm  the  wav 

riic  second  is,  that  the  iriam  ])oi1ion  of  of  ^ciion  ordered  fi-oin  WestminBter.  no  pui;. 

the  greiit  work  we  have  sketched  out  lor  \i^  opinion  to  be  obeyed  or  conciliated,  and 

British  genius  and   energy    would    de-  no  means  of  material  resistance  to  be  acriont- 

mand  neither  troo]>s   nor   treasure.     It  ly  dreaded.     European  opinion  on  the  spot 

would  be  done  through  the  instrumen-  would,  on  adequate  cause  sbown,  sanction 

tality  and  at  the  requisition  of  the  aided  ""7  ^rders  on  which  Parlianient  was  deter- 

'' ♦..  «.  J  4K.    K.  „««#^i  ««4:^»»„  mnied;  there  Is  no  native  opmion  except  m 

governments  and  the  benehted  nat  ons.  ^.^^.^^^  of  internal  order,  and  the  only  or^n- 
\\  e  should  supply  the  head,  but  only  in  ,.^i  ^^^^^.  ^.^^^„^,,^,  ^^  reshiiR„ce  is  British  and 
limited  measure  the  hands.  VN  e  should  comes  home  everj-  ten  years.  Tlie  force  thus 
furnish  the  integrity,  the  sc^ieuce,  the  or-  absolutely  at  the  disj^osal  of  Parliament  is  so 
ganizing  faculty,  the  indomitable  and  great  as  to  form  not  only  an  apprt'ciable  ad- 
imperious  will,  the  administrative  expe-  ^i^J""  t^>  the  strensth  of  Great  Britain,  but  an 
rience  and  adaptability,  but  not  the  addition  more  than  equal  to  a  first-class  alU- 
.-  .  ,  n.x  '.  •'^^r  ,  n  «^  ance.  From  Eirvpt  to  Japan,  whatever  the 
maUnd  of  the  system.  AA  e  should  con-  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  pcrfirraed.  the  aid  of  India  is 
tribute  the  generals  and  the  ofticers,  but  ^-orlh  more  in  direct  assistance  than  the  aid 
not  the  rank  and  file.  Mr.  Lay\s  collec-  of  France.  The  revenue  of  England  is  calcn- 
tion  of  the  customs  in  China,  Sir  James  lated  at  seventy  millions,  but  in  any  time  of 
Brooke's  manairement  of  the  Dyaks,  did  ^^nicrL^oncy  it  is'ahnndrcd  and  sixteen,  for  the 
not  cost  Great  Britain  a  sliilling  or  a  sol-  f«>rty-six  million  ponnds  of  Indian  revenue  is 

dier.     The  same,  or   nearlv  the   same,  ?,^^*l"'*:^'^  ^^ '^'i*^'l\'^"^T^^ 

..^,  .  -ir^r*      n\     J     •  nntani  IS  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twea- 

inighthaA^e  been  said  of  Major  Gordon  s  ^^.  thousand,  but  it  is  reallv  throe  hundred 

disciplmcd  Chinese  force,  Avhuh  retook  tiiousand,  for  cverj-  British 'soldier  and  Sikh 

Nankin,  and  of  Captain  Sherard  Osborn's  auxiliaiy  is  available  for  action  outside  India. 

steam  squadron  wliich  was  to  have  swept  Tiiat  anny,  moreover,  can  be  raised  to  any 

pirates  and  smuggler  from  the  Chinei^e  numi  rical  strength  for  which  funds  can  be 

seas.  We  do  not'"pioi)Ose  to  supply  more  P^oenred,  to  a  million  thoroughly  trained 

4i  ,      ,1         _         •         i„  «        1*1  troops  tor  example,  wiihout  the  tointcst  dim- 

than  the  governing  class  and  the  sup-  ^^j^}^  ^^^  ^^..^,^.^  ^.^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

porting  mliuence.     l>efore  the  mutiny,  the  order.    No  man  who  knows  India  doubu 

India  Avas  conquered  and  maintained  at  for  an  instant  that  if  tlie  British  Parliament 

a  cost  to  Great  Britain  of  about  one  thou-  decided  to  conquer  Cliina  and  Egypt  and 

sand  civilians  and  twenty  thousand  sol-  Japan  all  at  once,   India  could  cairy  oat 

diers;    and  these   were    pad   bv    India  ^^^^^    orders,    could    garrison  those   coun^ 

though    found  by  Enirland.     The  third  tri««'.*^n<l  ^^^\^  hold  them  for  years  against 

r,    •'  .       •    "^i    ,  *  •    T    r  any  lorce  Asia  or  Kurope  is  at  all  likely  to 

consKlera  ion  is,  that  our  empire  in  India  ^„,-\p„^  ■„  resisting  such  an  enten>ri8e.    Or  to 

will  aflcrd  us  the  ine.-ms  ot  ifnlizing  all  bring  the  case  nearer  home.  Suppose  Europe 

our  dreams  of  paramount  intluenee  and  contending  for  the  heritage  of  the  "sick  man," 

ubiquitous  beuelicence  and  inlion  in  the  India  could,  if  stirred  to  a  vehement  action, 

Kast,  wiihout  drawing  on   the  mother-  pour  three  armies  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 

countrv  for  anvthinu;  beyond  an  annual  T^'^^  l"^^  Asiatic  Turkey,  move,  fight,  and 

.•i\.-   „      :»       *■       I        1      1       ri  keep  them  there  without  assistance  from  Em- 

contnbution   ot  a  lew  nundrea^  ot  her  ,     S  r     —  i      «  ♦.  —      ah  •u       .i>!2. 

^   .  ^  ,1-       .        1  land  for  at  least  two  veara.    All  these  things 

most  mtirlhgont  and  enterprising  sons,  ^^^j  ^^^  x^  ^ur  judgment  would  be,  acts  bf 

whose  ambition  is  aheailv  ciaving  for  a  wickedness  or  folly,  l)ut  the  potency  of  doing 

misfrion  and  a  s])bi>re.     What  IiuVui  is  to  them  comprehended  hi  the  possession  of  India 

u^«! — what  vast  power  it  confers  upon  us  completely  alters  our  Asiatic  position.    We 

— what  splendid  resources  for  conquest  ^^^^^  ^°  ^^^^^'  ^"  ^^^^^  *'  *"  *"y  *  first-class 

or  for  rule  it   places  at  our  disposal— all  "lj>°f  ^l^J*  ^'^"^  a  revenue  of  European  maf- 

ii.;^  „.o„  o«  1     -11    «    1    A'    *\    \      1  nitude,  an  armv  all  Asia  combmed  could  not 

Ins  >was  so  lucidly  and  eftectively  shown  ^^.^.^^  \  ^^^^  ^'^^^^^  ^^^  transport  porposea  to 

last  October  m  the  .s^nrtator  (than  which  auy  ^vork  demanded,  and  this  ally  is  so  ftith- 

no  organ  is  so  well  entitled  to  be  listened  ful  that  he  never  permits  his  policy  to  divei^e 

to  on  Indian  topics),  that  we  prefer  to  from  ours,  so  di^ voted  that  till  we  arc  crushed 

quote   its  words  rather  than    substitute  ^"^  assistance  is  absolutely  secure,  so  humble 

oiu*  own :  ^^'^^  ^^^  never  expresses  even  an  opinion  as  to 

the  terms  of  peace,  or  the  need  of  war.  or  Ikt 

The  resources  of  India,  whether  little  or  character  of  the  operations  to  bo  ondeita^eB. 

great,  arc  absolutely  at  the  dts]M>sal  of  tlie  Have  we  such  another  allv  on  eartb  I 
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this  ally,  so  patient,  so  faithftil,  and  8o  prompt,  j  ter  will  be  far  nobler  and  more  elevating ; 
is  in  Asia  supreme  beyond  all  historic  exam-  the  raagnificence  and  beneficence  of  the 
pic,  supreme  as  the  United  States  would  bo  it*  ^r^^^  to  be  done  will  tend  to  make  high- 
left  alone  among  the  Spanish  republics  su-    ^^^^^^^i  ^nd  virtuous  the  men  who  have 

premeas  Napoleon  ^•^^""^<^^.  ^J^^^^^^^^^^^  to  do  it;  certain  it  is  that  whatever  of 
manic  Contederation.     There  is  not  a  bt ate  m    *'^    »^       ?  , 

Asia  which  dare  attack  him,  not  one  which  tmly  great  and  far-seemg  statesmanship 
would  not  be  subjugated  if  he  attacked  it.  not  Englishmen  have  ever  shown  for  many 
three  in  which  an  unreasonable  demand  on  generations,  has  been  developed  and  run 
his  part  would  not  be  followed  by  a  servile  jts  course  in  the  East ;  certain  it  is,  too, 
submission  on  theirs.  And  his  aid,  which  in  /^g  |j.^g  y^^^^  ^^]\  ^^\^^^  that  **  more  than 
a  hundred  years  has  failed  but  once,  which  in  ,  ^^j  ^^^  colonies,  more  than  all  our  ti-ade, 
the  nature  ol  ihmics  can  not  be  granted  in  a  .  .,  •         r  t   j*      *         ^.u         4.1.I 

half-hearted  wav,  or  after  long  delays,  or  up-  ^^  possession  of  India  strengthens  the 
on  conditions,  costs  Great  Britain  no  revenue  English  character,  detends  the  i^nglish 
and  no  exertion  beyond  the  raising  of  a  cer- ,  mind  from  yielding  to  instinctive  paro- 
tain  number  of  recruits,  whom  it  is  always  chiaHsm,  and  helps  to  turn  a  nation  of 
within  the  competency  of  this  country  to  re-  '  selfish,  if  successful,  industrijils  into  a 
oalL  and  who  till  recalled  not  only  do  not  1  ^.^^^^  of  irovernino"  men." 
cost  it  a  shilling,  but  through  their  native  1  °  o       '  • 

uuxiliaries  count  in  every  campaign  as  three        i>  ^  t;i     i      i  •  *         xi 

for  one.  Wherever  one  British  soldier  is  en-  .  P^}  England  occupies  yet  another  po- 
gaged  three  Sikhs  may  safely  and  usefully  be  htical  relation  towards  the  world  indepen- 
employed,  and  the  Sikh,  *if  not  the  first  dent  of  her  European  one.  She  has  the 
among  soldiers  in  the  world,  is  incomparably  lar<j:est  and  most  populous  colonial  empire 
the  first  in  Asia.  India  makes  England  a  i„  [\^^  world.  Siie  owns  more  than  forty 
lirst-class  Power  on  two  continents  instead  of   dependencies  :  one  of  them  of  almost,  and 

one,  without  imposmi:  on  her  the  double  obli-         \i       .r^.,:*,.    ♦;r.^«*«i  .««  *«:*.,;i^ 

.     ,'  4.  *i     1     n         1      another  01  quite,  continental  ma«xnituae. 

gallons  required  to  support  the  double  rank,    rn,  *        '  ^.        ^     °    .n. 

They  range  over  more  than  two  million 

Our  preference  of  an  Asiatic  to  a  Eu-  of  square  miles.  Their  aggi'egate  popula- 
ropcan  field  for  political  influence  and  tion  already  exceeds ////jt- millions,  and  will 
activity  is  threefold :  First,  because  it  ci.»i*tai!ily  be  double  that  number  before 
is  natural  to  our  position  and  is  forced  the  century  is  out.  Many  of  these  colonies 
npon  us ;  because,  if  we  neglect  it,  we  are  tropical  or  semi-tropical,  and  most  of 
may  be  inteifered  with  in  it,  our  position  them  have  still  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied 
impaired  and  our  work  marred ;  and  be-  land  of  fertile  character  and  unknown  re- 
c^iuse  we  shall  then  have  to  do  tardily,  sources.  Towards  all  the  more  import- 
reluctantly,  unsystematically,  and  at  a  ant  dependencies  we  stAud  in  the  posi- 
disadvantage,  that  which  we  have  such  tion  less  of  a  ruler  and  owner  than  of  an 
signal  facilities  for  doing  wisely  and  de-  ;  indulgent  pai-ent,  who  bears  much,  ex- 
libenitoly  now.  Secondly,  because  there,  acts  little,  and  bleeds  freely.  All  the 
and  there  alone,  can  we  be  certain  of  do-  sources  of  possible  quarrel  or  discontent 
ing  good;  because  our  superiority  to  those  between  us  and  our  colonies  would  ap- 
we  should  influence  and  govern  is,  both  pear  to  be  past  or  cured.  The  dream  of 
intellectually  and  morally,  so  marked  and  taxing  them  would  never  enter  into  the 
so  indisputable  that  our  supremacy,  '  wildest  fancy.  We  never  think  now  of 
blunder  as  we  might,  could  not  result  even  presuming  to  regulate  their  lariflfs, 
otherwise  than  in  a  preponderance  of;  unless  they  are  bent  upon  some  mon- 
beiiefit  to  the  subject  and  protected  nices;  '  strous  folly  which  sets  at  once  allegiance 
and  because  with  the  experience  we  have  I  and  political  economy  at  defiaiK^.  Slave- 
acquired,  and  the  stricter  notions  of  po-  |  ry,  with  its  rich  crop  of  discontent' 


an    end.     Transportation    of  cc 
which  has  endangered  the  loyal* 
many  colonies,  is  at  last,  thank  ( 


Htical    morality   and   the  more  solemn 

flense  of  responsibility  to  which  we  have 

at  last  risen,  there  is  no  rea.son  to  doubt 

tliat  our  future  career  will  be  far  more  '  finitively  abandoned.     We  hav 

judicious  and  irreproachable  than  the  past   almost  absolute  self-go vernmer 

lias  been.  We  can  not  possibly  be  guilty  '  colony  in  which  the  elements 

of  equal  wrongs;    we  can  scarcely  be  '  emment  existed.     We  help  ♦ 

guilty  of  equivalent  mistakes.     Thirdly,    deal,  and  control  them  so  g 

The  reflex  action  on  our  national  oharac-   There  is  now  no  oonceivab^  ^ 
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any  of  our  colonies,  properly  so  called,  '  of  a  foreign  policy  over  which  they  exer- 


reasons  why  the  niother-countiy  should  may  no  doubt  attempt  to  seize  Canada  if 
at  times  winh  to  be  free  from  the  obli-  they  quarrel  with  Great  Britain;  but, 
gations  which  this  vast  colonial  empire  whatever  be  the  pretext  now,  their  real 
entails  upon  lier,  but  they  are  not  reasons  reason  we  know  wouhl  be  less  that  tliey 
which  will  ever  move  her  to  take  the  tii*st  wish  to  injure  Great  Britain,  than  that 
step  towards  separation.  It  a])j)ears,  they  wish  to  possess  Canada.  Docs  not 
therefore,  nearly  certain  that  our  future  every  one  feel  satisiied  that  Canada  would 
relations  towards  Canada,  Australia,  New  be  far  more  liable  to  and  certain  of  in- 
Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  all  real  colonies,  vasion  and  annexation  if  she  did  not  be- 
as  distinguished  tiom  mere  dcjiondencies  long  to  England,  but  were  inde])endeiit, 
like  Ceylon  and  IVLauritius,  and  military  and  with  only  her  independent  strength- 
stations  like  Malta  and  Bennuda,  will  be  to  rely  ui)on  1  thixt  she  has  not  been  over- 
that  of  a  central  mother-country  sur-  run  and  absorbed  lont;  since  simply  be- 
rounded  by  independent  kindred  and  at-  cause  she  was  a  British  colony  t  and  that 
tached  allies,  sj)eaking  the  same  language,  for  one  danger  to  which  the  parent  con- 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  enjoying  all  nection  exposes  her,  it  saves  lier  from 
the  privileges  and  liable  to  none  of  the  ten  ?  Look  at  the  West  Indian  islands ; 
burdens  of  British  citizenship.  does  any  one  believe  that  if  they  were  to 

Now  can  we  imagine  any  rational  sej)arate  from  the  mother-country  and  de- 
ground  wrjy  the  people  of  countries  thus  clare  their  independence,  they  would  re- 
situated  and  thus  treated  should  wish  main  for  a  year  unaj)j)ropriated  or  uncon- 
for  independence  ?  It  is  inconceivable  (piered  by  the  gi'eedy  Republic  of  the 
that  they  should  wish  to  join  any  other  West  ?  We  heard  something  a  short 
State;  if  they  did,  we  are  certainly  en-  time  aii^o  of  the  project  of  Russia,  in  case 
lightened  enough  to  let  them  go  at  once,  our  I^)iish  correspondence  with  her  had 
perhaps  with  something  of  natural  mor-  rijiened  into  war,  to  concentrate  a  large 
tiiication  and  regret,  j)erhaps  Avith  a  sar-  naval  force  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
castic  smile.  But  by  actual  independence  pounce  upon  our  Australian  depcnden- 
they  could  gain  nothing  and  would  sac-  cies,  which  would  thus  have  been  made 
ritice  much.  Asa  matter  of  pride,  it  must  the  victims  of  our  £uro])ean  quarrels. 
be  more  gratifying  to  be  a  portion  of  the  The  project  sounds  probable  enough. 
greatest  empire  in  the  world  than  to  be  But,  in  the  fii"st  i>lace,  though  the  Uu*- 
a  small  and  weak  Slate,  incui-rinu:  much  sian  Rect  miorht  have  rava^^ed  some  of 
danger,  and  exercising  no  inthienire.  The  the  towns  and  coasts  of  Victoria  and  New 
North  American  colonies  are  about  to  South  Wales,  it  could  not  have  retained 
blend  into  a  coniederalion,  and  the  Aus-  possession  for  three  months  after  the  tid- 
tralian  colonies  will  ere  long  follow  the  ings  of  the  raid  had  reached  England. 
example ;  but  in  both  cases  they  will  still  And,  in  the  second  place,  what  would  be 
be  greater  if  united  with  the  mother-  the  position  of  either  Aa<tralia  or  New 
country  tlian  if  indeiKMident,  and  assured-  Zealand  if  indej»endent  ?  AVould  France 
ly  not  one  whit  less  free.  Tlieonlyun.set-  and  Russia  covet  those  a])peti/.ing  gold- 
tied  question  between  Great  Britain  and  fiehls  less  than  now?  Would  there  be 
her  colonies  is  as  to  the  degree  in  which  any  consideration  to  withhold  those 
they  should  provide  for  tlieir  own  de-  Powers  from  attempting  to  appropriate 
fence.  But,  if  they  were  to  separate,  them  ?  for  recent  events  have  shown  that 
they  would  have  to  provide  for  the  whole  wars  of  mere  greed  or  spoli:ition  are  not 
of  it  without  any  question  at  all.  It  m.ay  Avholly  out  of  date.  And  what  could  the 
be  said  that  by  remaining  j)artsofthe  colonies  do  in  their  defence  if  left  to  their 
British  Empire  they  become  involved  in  unai<led  strength  t 
our  quari-els  and  are  liable  to  attacks  from  Tt  seems  clear  then  that  the  obligations 
our  enemies  with  whom  they  have  no  and  resjionsibilities  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  as 
controversy,  and  suffer  irom  the  results   the  head  of  a  vast  Colonial  Empire, 
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as  little  likely  to  be  taken  off  her  shoul- '  time  of  his  birth.  They  had  probably 
ders  by  the  separation  of  the  colonies,  as  to  always  been  so.  Filippo  was  left  an 
be  voluntarily  surrendered  or  timidly  orphan  in  his  very  early  years,  and  how 
abandoned  by  herself.  It  is  probable  he  contrived  to  live  on  uncertain  alms 
even  that  they  will  become  more  solemn,  in  the  streets  of  his  native  city  it  would 
more  extensive,  and  more  riveted  every  be  difficult  to  tell  now.  He  depended 
year  by  the  Increasing  attachment,  loyal-  for  his  daily  meals  of  bread,  and  grapes, 
ty,  and  danger  of  these  distant  portions  and  water-melons,  upon  the  chance  coins 
of  our  dominions.  When,  therefore,  we  which  passing  strangers  threw  to  him ; 
look  to  the  prospect  of  what  we  may  be  and  these  coins,  we  may  be  sure,  were 
called  upon  to  do  and  bear  in  order  that  few  and  of  small  value,  or  a  boy  of  his 
the  promise  ofalmost  illimitable  grandeur  vagrant  disposition  would  never  have 
lying  before  our  colonies,  and  ourselves  sought  refuge  within  convent  walls.  To 
Id  union  with  them,  shall  not  be  marred  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  he  came 
or  blighted — of  the  inescapable  and  in-  one  day,  faint  because  of  his  long  fasting, 
calculable  claims  of  our  Indian  posses-  and  he  was  there  received  with  a  kind- 
aions  both  upon  our  military  and  our  ad-  ness  he  had  not  known  before.  In  due 
ministrative  powers— of  the  work  which  time  they  asked  him  whether  he  was  of 
is  all  but  certain  to  be  forced  upon  us  in  a  mind  to  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh, 
China  and  Japan, — and  of  the  drain  up-  and  the  devil,  and  to  tike  the  habit  of  a 
on  our  strength  and  the  field  for  our  ge-  monk.  He  was  not  old  enough  to  know 
nius  and  enterpnse  which  these  several  his  own  mind  on  the  matter ;  but  one 
vistas  open  out  before  us, — may  not  we  thing,  at  least,  he  knew — that  here  in  the 
be  considered  to  have  proved  our  first  Carmelite  convent  was  good  food,  and 
proposition  conclusively  and  overpower-  enough  of  it,  and  comfortable  lodging 
uigly,  viz.,  that  the  more  we  can  restrict  too,  which  he  might  not  find  again  ;  so 
and  retire  from  European  action,  the  he  took  the  habit  and  the  comfoit  that 
stronger  and  more  dignified  will  be  our  went  with  it,  and  left  the  work  of  the 
position,  and  the  fitter  and  readier  shall  convent  to  be  done  by  others.  Gi*adu- 
we  be  for  the  work  which  God  has  given  ally  a  passion  for  painting  developed 
OB  to  do  ?  W.  R.  G.      '  itself  within  him,  and  the  Prior  could 

I  not  object  to  his  indulging  it     Filippo 
I  Lippi  labored  constantly  at  the  art  he 
St.  James's  Magaxinc.  loved,  and  from  morning  till  night  stud- 

FILIPPO  LIPPI  AND  ANDREA  DEL     '  '"P^  the  models  that  were  before   hini 

SARTO  I         studied,  we  say,  from  morning  till 

j  night ;  and  when  the  day's  work  was 
PROSE  AND  POETRY.  ^    j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  shadows  grcw  long  under 

Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  give  in  the  walls  and  towers  of  Florence,   he 

outline  the  lives  of  two  Italian  painters  sauntered  out  for  refreshment     In  the 

— Filippo  Lippi  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  cool  of  the  evening  he  passed  beyond 

— ^and  to  discover,  if  that  may  be,  with  the  convent  bounds,  saw  the  stirring  life 

what  success  a  living  poet  has  opened  of  the  city,  joined  in  its  pleasure  and 

oat  before  his  readers  the  minds  of  these  riot;   then  stole  back  again  to  his  clois- 

eariy  artists,  and  laid  bare  the  current  of  ter,  and  slept  awhile.     And  at  dawn  he 

their  thoughts.  was  once  more  at  his  work,  just  paint- 

Fllippo  Lippi  was  a  contemporary  of  ing,  perhaps, — 
Fra  Aneelico*s ;  Andrea  del  Sarto  lived  i  ,.  ,*  ,  j  u    v  v 

®  -  -  **  Madonna  and  her  babe, 


Ringed  by  a  bowery,  flowery  angel  brood. 


sixty  years  after  him,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Raffaelle's.     Very  different 

were  their  ^ms  and  efforts,  veiy  different  His  nightly  wanderings  through  Flor- 

their  achievements.     Filippo  Lippi— or,  ence  gave  him  a  taste  for  further  travels; 
as  it  may  be  rendered,  Philip  the  son  of  and  the  restraint — light  though  that  was 

Philip— IS  the  first  to  come  under  our  —of  the    convent    of   the    Carmelites 

notice.  |  seemed  to  fall  very  heavily  upon  him ; — 

He  was  bom  in  Florence  in  the  year  "Trunken  mOssen  wir  alle  scin : 

1412.     His   parents   were   poor   at  the  Jugend  i«t  tnmkenheit  obne  wein.  ** 
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And  when  tlic  drunkonnt'ss  of  Youth  Order's  senice   was    readily  forgiven; 
18  upon  us,  it  is  hiud  to  brook  control.  '  and  in  consideration  of  hia  tnie  genius 

So  thought    f'ili])po    as  he  determined  and   perfect  art,   he  was  employed   to 

to   leave   his   shelteririir  home   and   its  decorate   many  convents   and   churches 

'•  day-long  blessed  idleness."  He  quitted  in  Florence  and  it«  environs.     He  was 
Florence  uuobserAed,  and  made  his  way  ;  generously  paid  for  most  of  his  work, 

to  the  port  of  Ancona.     What  a  new  and  might  have  ended  his  days  in  almost 

life  o]iened  out  to  him  as  the  home  of  luxurious  ease,  had  he  been  so  minded ; 

his  early  manhood  was  left  behind,  and  but  Fllipj)0  Lippi  was  as  restless  in  his 

as  lie  came  within  view  of  the  gi'eat  age  as  he  had  l)een  in  his  youth,  and  the 
nninded  hills  at  whose  base  Ancona  lies!  ,  sums  of  money  he  obtained  by  the  pnio- 

There  was  a  sight  for  him,  with  all  his  tice  of  his  art  Avere  squandei'ed  in  profii- 

longings  for  travel   and    novelty, — the  gate  pleasures.     lie  was  e4illcd  upon  to 

srieat  hills  sloping  down  to  the  shore,  paint  a  JVLulonna  for  the  convent  of  S. 

the  tall  houses,  the  many  churches,  the  Margaret,,  at  Prato.     It  had  long  been 

quiet  waters  that  lay  inside  the  harbor  his  custom  to  introduce  into  sacred  sab» 

bar;    and  beyond  the  bar  the  ships  that  jects  portraits  of  women  for  whom,  at 

tossed   upon   rougher  Avaves,   the  blue  tlie  time  of  painting,  he  had  a  preference. 

>ky,  and  the  broa<l  sea  I  The  custom  may  have  degraded  the  pie- 

We  can  not  sj^eak  with  certainty  as  to  ture  and  the  artist^  but  Filippo  thought 
the  length  of  time  that  Fili])po  Lippi  re-  not.  He  ] tainted  what  he  saw  and  what 
mained  at  Ancona.  IVobably  he  did  not  he  liked  to  see,  and  took  pride  in  the 
htay  long, — he  was  too  restless  lor  that,  correct  drawing  of  his  figures  and  in  the 
On  an  excursion  to  sea  he  fell  in  Avith  natural  expression  of  his  faces.  In  the 
African  pirates,  who  made  him  ])risoner,  convent  of  S.  Margaret  there  was  a  beau- 
:tnd  carried  him  to  I>arbarv.  There  he  tiful  novice,  named  Lucrezia  Bnti.  Fra 
was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  had  leisure  to  Lippi  induced  the  sistere  to  allow  her  to 
repent  him  that  he  had  ever  left  Flor-  sit  to  him  for  a  model  of  the  Madonna, 
ence.  Kven  in  his  cajitivity  he  was  not  They  consented;  and  the  girl  was  se- 
unmindt'ul  of  the  art  he  love<l.  With  a  duced  l)y  the  artist-monk.  For  this  of- 
bit  of  charcoal  he  could  ])r(jduce  a  sur-  fence,  hjid  it  not  been  for  the  powerful 
prising  effect;  and  if  l.>etter  niatenals  jnottjction  of  his  [►atrous,  Cosmo  and 
were  not  to  be  had  in  i]arbary,  this,  at  Lorenzo  do  Medici,  Filippo  would  have 
least,  might  l)o  obtained.  He  used  the  dearly  ]>aid.  The  young  gii'l's  friends 
charcoal  to  good  pur]»ose,  winning  his  Avere  for  a  time  ])0werles8  to  do  him 
freedom  by  its  ai«i.  With  it  he  <lrew  harm:  but  they  clierished  their  desire 
his  masters  jticture  on  a  wall;  and  so  for  revenge,  and  the  hour  came  at  length 
•lelighted  wiLs  the  master  that  he  resolved  for  them  to  gratify  it.  Soon  af\er  the 
to  set  Filippo  free.  He  did  so,  and  seduction  of  Lucrezia,  Fra  Lippi*s  pre- 
loaded him  with  presents,  and  told  him  tectors  had  obtained  a  dispensation  from 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  Poj)e,  to  enable  him  to  marry  her. 
Italy.  But  the  painter  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 

Filippo  Lii»])i  was  ready  enough  to  do  avail  himself  of  the  permission,  and  nine 

this;    and  Ave  hear  of  him  next  in  IJome  years  passed  away  without  effecting  any 

.ind  Naples.     In  these  cities  he  gained  change;  then  the  girl's  family — or  some 

>o  much  celebrity  by  the  beauty  of  his  imjiatient  members  of  it— contrived  to 

productions,  that  the  fact  that  lie  Avas  a  avenge  secretly  the  wi-ong  that  had  been 

runaway  monk  was   overlooked.     The  done  to  her.     Scai-eely  an  old  man,  Eil- 

Mediei  family  were  among  his  most  con-  ijipo  died,  ])oisoned  by  the  friends  of  the 

stant  friends,  and  under  their  patronage,  girl  he  had  dishonoivd. 
he  ventured  to  return  to  Florence — with        Mr.  I>rowninghas  portrayed  the  ohai^ 

a  vastly  wider  ex])erience,    it  may  well  acter  of  this  libertine  monk  with  almost 

be  believed,  than  when  he   had   left   it  perfect  fidelity.     We  may  not  deem  the 

years  belbre  to  bet  out  for  Ancona  and  portrayal  to  be  so  good  as  is  his  sketch, 

the  sea.  .  or  rather  his  finished  picture,  of  Andrea 

In  the  city  of  his  birth,  as  in  Rome  del  Sarto:    but  this  is  chiefly  to  be  ao- 

and   in    Naples,   his    deseitiou    of  his  counted  for  by  Uic  fact  that  the  stoxy  of 
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Filippo's  life  is  less  pathetic  than  that  of      Th(?  wind  (loublo<l  me  up,  and  down  I  went. 
"  ■  -  -    -    -  ^j^^j  ^  alon<?  tlie  wall,  over  the  bridge. 

By  tlu'  straight  cut  to  the  convent,     bix  wordtJ 
there, 


bis  brother  painter's :  and  it  is  in  sugges- 
tions of  pathos  that  Mr.  Browning  excels. 

The   poem   about   to   be  considered  is        While  i  stood  munching  my  first  bread  that 

one  of  the  series  of  character  portraits  I  month. 

*So,   Iww,  you're  minded, '  quoth  the  good  fat 
father. 


issued  under  the  style  "  Men  and  Wo- 
men." Brother  Lippi  has  been  caught 
bjr 


'  Ti>  quit  this  very  mifciabl.'  worW  : 


^  the  watchmen  on  his  return  from  a  j     Will  you  renounce?'    The  mouthful  of  brcsul? 
night  ramble.     They  threaten  to  expose  tliouKhtl; 

him,  but  he  silences  their  objections  by  ^y  ""  ™«'a'"^  5*""^'  ""^>'  •"•"'«  "  ""'"''  "^ 
the  gift  of  a  quai-ter-florin,   which   his '      ,,    "f'    ,  . 

captors  shall  drink  out  to  the  health  of  I  ,  Komved  into  the  convent,  there  came 
the  munificent  house  that  harbors  him.  ;  *^^  question,  )\  hat  use  to  make  ot  hnni 
Thongh  they  make  amends,  and  tire,  it :  "f  .^^'^  ""*  industry  enough  to  be  a 
would  api«ar,  ready  to  let  him  so  back  =*«''«''""  =  •,".'*■  ''^  '^?''  ^'"  "^^^V  <l'a«'ing 
quietly  to  his  convent,  he  knows  that  his  :  ^'^'^^s  on  his  copy-books.  The  monks 
conduct  needs  some  apology,  and  he.^^'^'«  '"'K'-.v;  h»t  the  Prior  thought  it 
offers  it  First,  however,  he  is  con-l^"''^  ^o  let  Filippo  have  his  way,  for 
«tnunedto  admire  one  of  the  watchmen ;  \  t'^y,  the  Carmelites,  might  find  in  liim 
he  would  like  his  face  for  the  slave  that  i  ^^e!*"  »"«"  /^^  Pai'V'  ,T^  .  ,  ^?' 
holds  the  head  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  by  ,  ^}^^\  "^'Y^^  ^'^a?  ha<i  been  done  alre:idy 
the  hair.  '•""  *"^  church  of  the  I'rcaching  if  riars. 

I  Filiiipo  drew  first  every  sort  of  monk ; 
" I'" "°5 y°°r '''*"•=^■^  'J"" * '''' ^^ 'n""''  ..     I  then  all  who  came  to  churcli,  from  the 

A  wood-coal,  or  the  like!  or  you  should  see. "      '  i     ,t  .      -,  ^ 

I  good  old  gossip  down  to — 
The  chalk,  which  in  aft^r  days  was  to    ...p^,^  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar-foot, 
work  such  wonders  m   Barbary,  and  to  |      Fresh  frc»m  his  murder,  safe,  and  sitting  there, 
get   the  captive  monk  his  freedom,  was  l      With  little  children  round  him  in  a  row 
not  then  fortbcomin<jr ;  so  he  proceeds  to  '      Of  admiration ;  half  for  his  beard,  and  half 

u;-  «..-^i^.^,       11^  u«-i  Ur. .f«:«4.;«^  4*  ..  I      l?"'<>r  that  white  an^erof  his  victim's  son 

his  apology.     He  had  been  pamting  lor  I     ^^^^.^^  ^  ^^,  ^^,  1^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^ 

three  weeks — three    long  weeks — with- |     Signing  himself«itiitheother  because  of  Christ 
out  companionship,      lie  was  tired  ;  that ;      (Whose  sad  face  on  the  cross  sees  only  this 
hot  night  he  could  not  paint.  He  leaned  |     After  the  passion  of  a  thousand  years)." 

out  of  his  window,  that  he  might  get  the  Tlie  Prior,  though  he  encouraged  the 
air,  and  there  came  to  his  ears  a  hurry '  painter,  found  fault  with  his  work  be- 
of  feet  and  little  snatches  of  song.  A  cause  of  its  materialism.  "  Paint  the 
face  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  could  not ,  soul ;  never  mind  the  legs  and  arms," 
stay.  Then,  with  the  frank  admission,  were  his  words  to  Fra  Lippi ;  but  Fra 
"  Flesh  and  blood,  that*s  all  I'm  made  Lippi  would  not  follow  the  advice.  He 
of,"  he  tells  how  he  had  speedily  fol-  saw  the  soul  in  the  human  beauty,  and 
lowed,  had  come  up  with  the  fun  hard   answered, — 

by  S.  Laurence  Church,  had  indeed  been  '  **  Take  the  prettiest  face, 

merry,  and'*  What  matter  who  knows  t"  |    The  Prior^s  niece—patron  saint— is  it  so  pretty 
\m^A    «i>    u^    «.««   of>r><«i:«..  K»^u  4^^  u»..^  »      You  cant  discover  if  it  means  hopt',  fear, 
And   as   he   was  Steahng  back  to  have  a  ,    Sorrow,  or  joy?  Won't  beauty  go  with  these?" 

bit  of  sleep,  before  going  on  with  his    _  .  ._,... 

great  work  of  S.  Jerome  striking  his  Still  the  soul  was  with  Fra  Lii)pi  only  a 
breast  with  a  stone,  to  subdue  the  tlesh,  '  secondary  consideration  ;  since,  as  he 
he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  watch-  i  P^tit, — 

men.     And  now  he  tells  his  story, — how  :    **  If  you  get  simple  beauty,  and  nought  else, 
he  became  a  monk;  how  it  is  that  they  |      Yoia  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents," 

can  blame  him  for  what  in  other  men  \  All  that  the  world  contains,  thought  he,  is 
they  would  not  notice :  for  man's  ungrudging  use.     The   "  feir 

**  I  was  a  baby  when  my  mother  died,  town's  face"  should  make  men  thankful, 

And  father  died,  and  left  me  in  the  street;        '  and  SO  should  the  river,  and  the  moun- 

I  •tarred  there  (God  knows  how)  a  year  or  two,    tains,  and  the  sky: 

On  ng-skina,  melon  panngs,  nnds  and  shucks,  {  *^ 

Kefiiijc  and  rubbish.     One  fine  frosty  day,  **  Much  more  the  figtn^s  of  man,  woman,  child, 

My  ftomAch  bdng  empty  as  year  hat,    '  1     Those  are  the  frame  to !" 
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And  the  commonest  things,  Filippo  said,  it,  he  never  considered  himself  to  have 

are   better  painted ;   for  when  painted,  achieved.     Faults  and  follies  in  his  do- 

they  are  noticed  ;  when  left  unpainted,  niestic  life  spoiled  his  efforts,  took  away 

they  are  also  unobserved.  There  is  some-  from  him  his  peace  of  mind,  and  prevent- 

thing  noteworthy,  he  says  now,  even  in  ed  the  world  from  receiving  the  best 

the  cuUion's  hanging  face.     With  a  bit  treasures  of  his  imagination. 

of  chalk  he  would  make  the  watchmen  i      He  was  born  in  1478,  five  years  before 

wonder  at  it.     Ait  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Raffaelle,  and  four  years  after  Michael 

Greater  things  will  be  done  when  he,  the  Angelo,     He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor ; 

restless  monk,  is  dead.    He  is  ill  content  hence  the  name  by  which  he  was  known 

to  leave  the  world  with  so  much  of  its  — Andrea  del  Sarto.    The  taste  which  in 

meaning  unexpressed,  and  so  much  still  his  early  boyhood  he  evinced,  operated 

said  by  this  babbling  Prior,  and  the  like  against  his  choice  of  his  father's  trade  as 

of  him,  about  painting  the  soul  and  giv-  the  business  of  his  life.     He  became  a 

ing  no  heed  to  the  body  :  ;  chaser  in  metal,  a  goldsmith,  then  by  de- 

iii*  «.«!,«  ^  *    «     u  *         ^.  n  A^       '  ^rees  a  painter.     Painting,  when  he  was 

**  It  makes  me  mad  to  see  what  men  shall  do,        lO  ,  '  ..      ,.   /.j  iv',,      tt      ^    •, 

And  we  in  our  graves  I     This  world's  no  blot    ?  youth,  was  his  chief  delight.    He  stud- 

for  uis  ied  the  ait  indefatigably ;  he  had  a  quick 

Nor  blank.  It  means  intensely,  and  means  good,    appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  he  knew 

To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink."         ^  y^^^  ^  ^j.^^  COlTectly  and  to  color  har- 

His  apology  to  the  watchmen  for  that  moniously.    In  Florence  he  soon  became 

night's  freak  has  come  to  be  an  apology  noted,  and  the  most  promising  of  the 

for  his  style  of  ai't    The  subject  has  car-  younger  artists  sought  the  benefit  of  his 

ried  him  away.     He  would  return  now  instructions.    His  pupils  were  many,  and 

to  excuse  himself  before  them.    He  plots  ^"s  pay  was  good.     He  was  on  the  way 

to   make   amends  for  his    ill-behavior.  to  high  distinctions  and  a  lasting  reputa- 

He  will  paint  a  piece  in  Sant'  Ambro-  ^lon,  when  he  took  a  step  which  led  to  a 

gio's :  God  in  the  midst,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  slow  but  certain  fall.     The  good  advice, 

John  (the  saviour  of  the  Florentines),  ^^First  leam  to  i-ule,  and  then  tohaveawife," 
and  a  pure  company  of  angels.    And  out 

of  a  corner,  when  least  expected,  who  but  ^^^  thrust  upon  him  ;  but  in  the  blindness 

Lippi  himself  shall  appear  !  He  will  wish  of  his  passion  he  gave  no  heed  to  it.    In 

to  escape ;  this  society  is  too  good  for  the  city  there  lived  a  hatter,  whose  spouse 

him ;  but  an  angel  puts  out  her  hand,  and  ^^^^  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  hated  for 

so  the   celestial    presence   says   of   the  ^^^  temper.     Andrea  forgot  the  temper, 

painter-monk  ^"^  thought  only  of  the  face.  He  fell  in  love 

,,^^                     ^                                          !  with  this  woman,  and  was  ready  to  sacri- 

ThnrfU^"""      r^^'f^rnf?^!^    .1,      'fice   honor,  friends,  and   fame   for   her 
1  hougli  he  8  none  of  you  I    Could  b.  John  there        ,         ,        '  ,  '  i       i  . 

draw?—  I  sake  ;  he  was  ready,  we  say,  to  make  this 

His  camLl-hair  make  up  a  pain  ting- brush  ?  sacrifice,  and  it  was  required  of  him.  The 


We  come  to  brother  Lippi  for  all  that, 
Iste  jter/ecit  opus, " 


hatter  died :  the  woman  was  free.  Should 
Andrea  man-y  her  t  He  consulted  his 
This  picture  he  will  paint.  In  six  months  friends,  of  course ;  a  man  seldom  forgets 
the  watchmen  shall  see  it.  They  need  to  advise  with  these  as  to  the  course  he 
not  follow  him  now.  He  knows  his  own  shall  take  in  love,  when  he  has  already 
way  back.  The  street  is  quiet.  There  quite  made  up  his  mind  on  the  matter, 
is  the  *'  grey  beginning"  of  the  convent.  In  this  case  the  friends  said  No.  They 
He  goes  in ;  and  we  leave  him,  to  take  said  it  very  decidedly  ;  and  if  the  painter 
up  the  record  of  a  purer  life.  |  had  been  wise,  he  would  have  let  the  wo- 

Few  painters  in  any  time — few  even  man  go ;  but  his  passion  was  stronger 
in  the  time  of  Ilaffaelle — had  such  earn-  than  his  judgment.  The  widow  was 
est  hopes  of  fame,  such  a  longing  for  sue-  young  and  very  beautiful ;  she  coaxed 
cess,  as  had  Andrea  Vannuchi.  His  gen-  him  until  she  prevailed  ;  and  probably 
ius  and  his  industry  were  sufficient,  one  there  was  no  need  to  coax  him  long,  for 
would  have  thought,  to  secure  both.  Andrea  loved  her  with  a  love  as  deep  as 
Fame  he  did  acquire,  and  that  at  an  early  silly.  They  were  married,  and  the  paint- 
"^sze;  but  success,  in  the  full  measure  of,  er's  home  life  greatly  changed.     He  had 
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hitherto  supported  his  father  and  mother  '  generous  patrons,  and  was  once  more  in 
—even  now  he  was  loth  to  part  from  Florence  with  Lucrezia.  The  king  had 
them  ;  but  his  wife  willed  that  he  should  entrusted  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
do  80,  and  she  prevailed.  Through  his  for  the  purchase  of  some  Italian  pictures; 
weakness  he  lost  his  friends,  who  pitied,  but  no  sooner  did  his  wife  discover  this 
or  rather  despised  him  because  of  his  than  she  tried  her  best  to  perauade  him 
degradation.  His  scholars,  too,  deserted  to  squander  it  upon  her ;  and  she  suc- 
him.  With  his  wife  he  was  left  alona  ceeded.  The  oath  he  had  taken  to  return 
There  was  no  lack  now  of  her  society  ;  to  France  was  never  kept;  the  King's 
but  Andrea  found  it  difficult  to  enjoy  it  ,  money  was  never  given  back ;  the  corn- 
She  had  had  no  training  ;  she  cared  not  missions  were  never  executed.  A  man 
lor  his  work ;  in  her  heart  there  was  no  of  a  most  sensitive  nature — emotional, 
true  affection.  The  thoughtful  painter  yet  resigned — Andrea  could  not  fail  to 
might  sit  at  his  easel  and  muse  upon  Lu-  feel  acutely  his  weakness  and  his  criiiie. 
crezia's  beauty ;  but  Lucrezia  was  dull,  The  evil  that  he  had  done,  the  trust  that 
and  knew  nothing  of  her  husband's  hopes  he  had  betrayed,  preyed  constantly  upon 
and  efforts — except  when  he  got  paid  for  his  mind.  He  worked  on — though  not 
his  work,  and  she  took  the  money.  ;  for  Francis, — adorning  the  churches  of 

Though  in  Florence  there  were  few  now  his  town  with  pictures  of  the  Madonna, 
who  cared  for  him  or  for  his  pictures,  his  perfect  in  style  and  in  beauty  of  color. 
fame  had  gone  out  into  foreign  parts ;  And  the  Madonna  was  his  wife :  he  had 
where,  beyond  the  sight  of  his  self-hiiiict-  no  other  model  than  Lucrezia.  In  his 
ed  troubles,  it  could  not  easily  decline.  ;  eyes  she  was  ever  lovely,  though  there 
Francis  the  First  had  heard  of  Andrea,  came  to  him  at  times  a  fear  that  her  beau- 
and  wishing  to  encourage  his  art,  and  ty  was  too  material  and  too  sensual  to 
requiring  some  })ictures  which  Andrea,  represent  the  beauty  of  the  most  pure 
he  knew,  could  paint,  he  invited  him  to  Virgin.  He  knew  that  his  works  were 
Paris  and  to  Fontainebleau.  The  painter  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  he  guessed  the 
was  glad  of  the  excuse  to  leave  Florence  cause — it  was  his  wife.  Away  in  Paris, 
and  his  wretched  wife.  He  came  speedi-  or  at  Fontainebleau,  he  could  "put  on  the 
ly  to  France,  was  loaded  with  favors  and  glory,  Raffaelle's  daily  weai* ;"  but  in 
distinctions,  accepted  commissions  from  Florence,  with  Lucrezia  at  his  side,  there 
Francis,  and  was  made  indeed  the  friend  .  was  passion,  and  not  purity. 
"^  of  "  that  humane  great  monarch."  With  i  It  may  be  that,  as  the  years  went  on, 
words  of  praise  (not  meaningless,  but  and  as  the  number  of  his  works  increased 
appreciative)  for  ever  in  his  ears,  what  — perfect  of  their  kind, — and  as  the 
wonder  that  he  worked  with  more  spirit  world's  hold  upon  him  became  less  firm, 
in  France  than  he  had  done  in  Florence  t  and  as  he  dreamed  of  other  chances  be- 
His  long-practised  hand  could  sketch  with  i  yond  this  life's  chance,  which  had  failed, 
perfect  precision  ;  his  imagination  might  there  came  to  his  vexed  heart  "the  low 
soar  now  above  the  grief  and  ennui  of  his  beginnings  of  content."  Into  that  ques- 
Italian  life  ;  but  this  was  not  to  last, —  ,  tion  we  can  not  go.  His  age  was  not  an 
Lucrezia  had  need  of  him.  He  loved  her  age  of  doubt.  To  the  simple  minds  of 
still,  and  she  ruled  him.  She  desired  his  '  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
return.  It  was  not  for  his  own  sake  ;  i  future  presented  no  baffling  problems. 
she  cared  little  about  her  husband,  but  |  In  the  year  1530  he  was  attacked  by  a 
the  use  of  his  money  was  pleasant  to  her.  i  contagious  disorder  ;  and  in  illness  he 
So  long  as  he  was  in  Fi-ance,  what  com-  ,  found  Lucrezia  no  better  aid  than  he  had 
mand  liad  she  over  his  pui-se?  He  must  found  her  in  health,  but  rather  woree. 
come  back  to  Florence  :  little  better  than  There  was  no  more  to  be  got  from  him. 
her  slave.  i  He  could  earn  nothing  ;   he  could  give 

It  was  not  easy  to  leave  King  Francis ;  ,  her  nothing.  It  was  time,  therefore,  that 
there  was  much  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  she  should  leave  him  ;  and  she  did  so. 
Andrea  wished  to  do  it  But  his  wife  He  died  unwatched,  and  was  carelessly 
conquered.  Getting  licence  to  depart,  buried.  In  the  convent  of  the  Nunziata, 
by  promising  to  return  within  a  few  which  he  had  adorned  with  his  works, 
mouths,  he  left  his  new  home  and  his  |  his  corpse  was  hastily  laid. 
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And  the  comTnonest  things,  Filipi)o  said,  it,  he  never  considered  himselT  to  have 

arc  better  painted ;   for  when  painted,  achieved.     Faults  and  follies  ia  his  do- 

they  are  noticed  :  wlien  left  un painted,  niestic  life  spoiled  his  efforts,  took  awaj 

they  are  also  unobserved.  There  is  some-  from  him  his  peace  of  mind,  and  preven(- 

thing  noteworthy,  he  says  now,  even  in  ed  the  worhl  from  receiving  the  best 

the  cullion's  hanifing  face.     With  a  bit  treasures  of  his  imagination. 

of  chalk  lie  would  make  the  watchmen  lie  was  born  in  1478,  five  years  befora 

wonder  at  it.     Ai*t  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Raffaelle,  and  four  years  after  Michad 

Greater  things  will  be  done  when  he,  the  Angelo.     He  was  the  son  of  a  tulor; 

restless  monk,  is  dead.    He  is  ill  content  hence  the  name  by  which  he  was  known 

to  leave  the  world  with  so  nnich  of  its  — Andrea  del  Sarto.    The  taste  which  in 

meaning  nnexj)ressed,  and  so  much  still  his  early  boyhood  he  evinced,  operated 

said  Vjy  this  babbling  Prior,  and  the  like  against  his  choice  of  his  father^s  trade  as 

of  him,  al>out  painting  the  soul  and  giv-  the  business  of  his  life.     Ue  became  a 

ing  no  heed  to  the  body  :  chaser  in  met^il,  a  goldsmith,  then  by  de- 

t«T»««i,«     .^      w    ^     1  *         1  11  j«  grees  a  painter.     Painting:,  when  he  was 

**  It  makes  mo  mad  to  see  what  men  shall  do,  .  "          ,  *          ,  .      i  •   /.  j  • .   i  ^      tt          j 

And  we  in  our  graves!     This  wurhl's  no  blot  ?  youth,  was  his  chief  delight.     He  StuO- 

for  iirs  ied  the  ait  indefatigably ;  he  had  a  quick 

Nor  hlank.  It  means  intcnscW,  and  moans  good,  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  he  knew 

To  find  it«  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink."  y^^^,  ^^  j^aw  correctly  and  tO  COlor  har- 

His  apologj'  to  the  watchmen  for  that  moniously.    In  Florence  he  soon  became 

nighrs  freak  has  come  to  be  an  apology  ''<^^^^^»  ^"^  t^»e  most  promibinjyr  of  the 

for  his  style  of  ait.    The  subject  has  car-  younger  artists  sought  the  benefit  of  his 

ried  him  away.     He  would  return  now  instructions.    His  pupils  were  many,  and 

to  excuse  himself  before  them.    He  plots  ^'i**  V^y  was  good.     He  was  on  tlie  waj 

to   make   amends  for  his    ill-Wiavior.  to  high  distinctions  and  a  lasting  reputa- 

He  will  paint  a  piece  in  Sant'  Ambro-  ^ion,  when  he  took  a  step  which  led  to  a 

gio's :  God  in  the  midst,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  s^^^  but  certain  fall.     The  good  advice, 

John  (the  saviour  of  the  Floreiilines),  ^iyi^^t  leam  to  mlo.  and  then  to  have  a  wiR-^" 
and  a  pure  company  of  angels.    And  out 

of  a  corner,  when  least  expccte<l,  who  but  ^'«^  ^^»"^«^ ^^P""  ^^"^ '  ^"^^ »"  ^^e  blindness 

Lippi  himself  shall  appear  I  He  will  wish  ^>*"hi-^  passion  he  gave  no  heed  to  it.    In 

to  escape;   this  society  is  too  good  for  thecity  there  lived  a  hatter,  whose  spouse 

him  ;  but  an  angel  puts  out  her  hand,  and  ^^'"«  admired  for  her  l)eauty,  and  hated  for 

BO  the   celestial    presence  says   of   the  ^^^^  temi>er.     Andrea  forgot  the  temper, 

painter-monk,  '^"^^  thought  only  of  the  face.  HefelUnlore 

,,  „        ,             ,  ,    .    ,  ^vjth  this  woman,  and  was  ready  to  sacri- 

'*  Ho  nsadc  von  and  devisod  voii,  after  alL  i*        i                r:       i^     ^    j    r           r        v-«— 

XhouKl.  hcsm-ncol  you :-Couias.  Join,  there  ^'^^    ''?"»''    ^"^'"t'   *»*^    *^"'»'    ^?^   ^^^ 

draw?^  siike  :  he  was  ready,  we  say,  to  make  this 

His  cuiii'l-liair  m:ikc  up  a  jiaintlnK-brusb  ?  '  8:icrifice,  and  it  was  required  of  him.  The 

Wc  cnme  to  }.n>tlrr  Lipj.i  for  all  tlmt,  hatter  died :  the  woman  was  free.  Shonid 

ht. forfeit opusr  Andrea  many  her?     He  consulted  his 

This  picture  he  will  paint.    In  six  months  friends,  of  course ;  a  man  seldom  forgets 

the  watchmen  shall  see  it.     They  need  to  atlvisc  with  the.se  as  to  the  course  he 

not  follow  him  now.    He  knows  his  own  shall  take  in  love,  when  he  has  already 

way  back.     The  street  is  (juiet.     There  quite  made  up  his  mind  on  the  matter. 

is  the  *'grey  beginning"  of  the  convent.  In  this  case  the  friends  said  No.     Thej 

He  goes  in;   and  we  leave  him,  to  Uike  said  it  very  decidedly  :  and  if  the  painter 

up  the  record  of  a  jnirer  life.  had  been  wise,  he  would  have  let  the  w<^ 

Few  painters  in  any  time — few  even  man  gi) ;  but  his  passion  was  stronger 

in  the  time  of  liaffaelle — had  such  earn-  than   his  judgment     The  widow  was 

est  hop(»s  of  f'lme,  such  a  longing  for  sue-  young  and  very  beautiful;  she  coaxed 

cess,  as  had  Andrea  Vannuchi.    His  gen-  liim  until   she  prevailed  ;  and  probably 

ius  and  his  industry  were  sufficient,  one  there  w.as  no  need  to  coax  him  long,  for 

wouhl    liave    thought,   to  secure  both.  Andrea  loved  her  with  a  love  as  deep  as 

Fame  he  did  acquire,  and  that  at  an  early  silly.    They  were  married,  and  the  |iain(- 

age ;  but  success,  in  the  full  mcjisure  of ,  er's  homo  life  greatly  changed.    He  had 
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hitherto  supported  his  father  and  mother  generous  patrons,  and  was  once  more  in 
—even  now  he  was  loth  to  part  from  Florence  with  Lucrezla.  The  kinj^  had 
them  ;  but  his  wife  willed  that  he  should  entrusted  liim  with  a  larcre  sum  of  money 
do  so,  and  she  prevailed.  Through  his  for  the  purchase  of  some  Italian  pictures; 
weakness  he  lost  his  friends,  who  jiitied,  but  no  sooner  did  his  wife  discover  this 
or  rather  despised  him  because  of  his  than  she  tried  her  best  to  pei'sua<le  him 
degradation.  His  scholars,  too,  deserted  to  squander  it  upon  her ;  and  slie  suc- 
him.  With  his  wife  he  was  left  alona  ceeded.  The  oath  he  had  taken  to  return 
There  was  no  lack  now  of  her  society  ;  to  Franco  was  never  kept ;  the  King's 
but  Andrea  found  it  difficult  to  enjoy  it  money  was  never  given  back  ;  the  com- 
She  had  had  no  training ;  she  cared  not  missions  were  never  executed.  A  man 
for  his  work;  in  her  heart  there  was  no  of  a  most  sensitive  nature — emotional, 
true  affection.  The  thoughtful  painter  yet  resigned — Andrea  could  not  fail  to 
might  sit  at  his  easel  and  muse  upon  Lu-  feel  acutely  his  weakness  and  his  crime. 
crezia's  beauty ;  but  Lucrezia  was  dull.  The  evil  that  he  had  done,  the  trust  that 
and  knew  nothing  of  her  husband's  hoj)es  he  had  betraved,  preyed  constantly  upon 
and  efforts — except  when  he  got  paid  for  his  mind,  tie  worked  on — though  not 
his  work,  and  she  took  the  money.  for  Francis, — adorning  the  churches  of 

Though  in  Florence  there  were  tew  now  his  town  with  pictures  of  the  Madonna, 
who  cared  for  him  or  for  his  })ictures,  his  perfect  in  style  and  in  beauty  of  color. 
fiime  had  gone  out  into  foreign  parts ;  And  the  Madonna  was  his  wife :  he  had 
where,  beyond  the  sight  of  his  self-intiict-  no  other  model  than  Lucrezia.  In  his 
ed  troubles,  it  could  not  easily  decline,  eyes  she  was  ever  lovely,  though  there 
Francis  the  First  had  heard  of  Andrea,  came  to  him  at  times  a  fear  that  her  beau- 
and  wishing  to  encourage  his  art,  and  ty  was  too  material  and  too  sensual  to 
requiring  some  jnctures  which  Andrea,  represent  the  beauty  of  the  most  pure 
lie  knew,  could  paint,  he  invited  him  to  Virgin.  lie  knew  that  his  works  were 
Paris  and  to  Fontainebleau.  The  ])ainter  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  he  guessed  the 
was  glad  of  the  excuse  to  leave  Florence  cause — it  was  his  wife.  Away  in  Paris, 
and  his  wretched  wife.  He  came  speedi-  or  at  Fontainebleau,  he  could  '*  put  on  the 
ly  to  France,  was  loaded  with  fa voi-s  and  glory,  Raffaelle's  daily  wear;"  but  in 
distinctions,  accepted  commissions  from  Florence,  with  Lucrezia  at  his  side,  there 
Francis,  and  was  made  indeed  the  friend  was  passion,  and  not  purity. 
of  "  that  humane  great  monarch."  With  It  may  be  that,  as  the  yeans  went  on, 
words  of  praise  (not  meaningless,  but  and  as  the  number  of  his  works  increased 
appreciative)  for  ever  in  his  ears,  what  — perfect  of  their  kind, — and  as  the 
wonder  that  he  worked  with  more  spirit  world's  hold  upon  him  bec.ime  less  firm, 
in  France  than  he  had  done  in  Florence  t  and  as  he  dreamed  of  other  chances  be- 
His  long-practised  hand  could  sketch  with  yond  this  life's  chance,  which  had  failed, 
perfect  precision  ;  his  imagination  might  there  came  to  his  vexed  heart  "the  low 
goar  now  above  the  grief  and  ennui  of  his  beginnings  of  content"  Into  that  ques- 
Italian  life  ;  but  this  was  not  to  last, —  tion  we  can  not  go.  His  age  was  not  an 
Lucrezia  had  need  of  him.  He  loved  lier  age  of  doubt  To  the  simple  minds  of 
atill,  and  she  ruled  him.  She  desired  his  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
return.  It  was  not  for  his  own  sake  ;  future  presented  no  baffling  problems. 
ahe  cared  little  about  her  husband,  but  In  the  year  1530  he  was  attacked  by  a 
the  use  of  liis  money  was  pleasant  to  her.  contagious  disorder  ;  and  in  illness  he 
So  long  as  he  was  in  France,  what  com-  ,  found  Lucrezia  no  better  aid  than  he  had 
mand  had  she  over  his  purse  t  He  must  found  her  in  health,  but  rather  worse. 
oome  back  to  Florence  :  little  better  than  There  was  no  more  to  be  got  from  him. 
her  slave.  1  He  could  earn  nothing  ;   lie  could  give 

It  was  not  easy  to  leave  King  Francis ;  her  nothing.  It  was  time,  therefore,  that- 
there  was  much  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  she  should  leave  him  ;  and  she  did  so. 
Andrea  wished  to  do  it  But  his  wife  He  died  unwatched,  and  was  carelessly 
conquered.  Getting  licence  to  depart,  buried.  In  the  convent  of  the  Nunziata, 
by  promising  to  return  within  a  few  which  he  had  adorned  with  his  works, 
mouths,  he  lefl  his  new  home  and  his ;  his  corpse  was  hastily  laid. 
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*•  UnRratofiil  Florence !  Dante  slcejw  afar,"  could  never  be  fulfilled.  And  vet  at  one 
are  words  spoken  in  these  latter  times  of  time  it  might  have  been.  lie  wanted 
Dante's  birthplace.  x\ndrea  del  Sarto  but  another  wife ;  one  who  would  have 
slept  in  the  city's  midst;  but  he  was  not  brouglit  a  mmd.  And  yet  he  doubtehu 
xho  less  iiojrlected.  '  ^^^'"    purpose.     Angelo    has   no   wife ; 

We  shall  trv  to  see  how  Mr.  lirowning  Haffaelle  had  none.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
has  coni].rehended  this  man's  mind,  pene- ,  weakness  of  his  own  that  kept  lum  back. 
trated  the  depths  of  it,  felt — as  if  it  were  **  All  i«  as  Grod  oTcnulcf. 

for  hims(»lf— the   hopes  and  feai*s  which        Bt'siile,  incentives  come  from  the  Boul'iself- 

agitated  Andrea  in  his  inner  life.  '^'»^^'  ''''  '''''^  "^^•" 

The  iiainter  and  his  wife  are  sitting  at  But  he  remembers  the  festal  year  at  Fon- 
the  open  window,  in  the  hush  of  an  au-    taineblcau,  and  the  success  that  then 


endured  atlor  his  desertion  of  King  Fran-  work,  to  be — on  his  return  to  Italy— 

cis  and  the  spending  of  the  good  King's  its  chief  reward.     Then  he  did  not  folhr 

money.     He  is  speaking  to  his  inatten-  know  Lucrezia;  he  was  summoned  b«» 

tive  wife  al)out  his  works,  of  which  she  too  quickly  by  her ;  and  he  knew  her 

understands  so  little.     The  hour  that  he  now   far  too  well.      This   last  thought 

spends  in  looking  at  his  **  serpentining  he  kept  to  himself;  all  the  rest  he  had 

beauty"  will  not  be  lost ;  she  will  serve  told  her,  though  she  did  not  understand. 

for  each  of  the  five  pictures  he  is  now  en-  She  smiles  upon  him  as  they  sit  together 

gageil  upon  :  she  saves  a  model.    Andrea  at  the  window,  and  for  the  moment  he  if 

has  glanced  for  a  moment  from  Lucrezia's  pleased : 

face  to  the  convent  wall,  and  the  garden,  «« And  you  smile  indeed! 

and  the  trees  within  his  view.    The  days  This  hour  luisheon  an  hour!    Another  smilel 

decn?ase ;  he  notes  the  advance  of  autumn.  ^^  .vou  would  sit  thus  by  mc  every  night, 

A  common  grevness  is  over  everything;  J  ^1«'"W  ;vork  lH,«tter ;  do  you  comprehend? 

,,   .          .,.   ,     "        3   1               -1.        ^  I  moan  that  I  should  cam  more,  give  you  more." 
all  18  twilight:   and  he  tees  m  this  eve- 

ning  landscajM}  a  picture  of  himself :  She   has   some  pur})08e  in  her   smike. 

-Tho  whole  sooms  to  fall  into  a  shai^^,  '  There  are  gaming  debts  that  the  hoa- 

A«  if  I  k:iw  nlik(;  my  work  and  scit;  band   must   pay.      A   COU^in,  tOO,  waiU, 

And  all  that  I  was  horn  to  l)c^  and  do,  outside,  and  Lucrezia  must  go  to  him. 

A  rwili^rht  piece.    Love,  we  are  in  Gml's  han«l.  Andrea  is  not  SO  blind  but  that  he  knows 

J  low  srnmi^e  now  looks  the  lik'  lie  miikcs  us  ., 

lt..^l  I  the  reason  : 

So  fn-e  wc  Rrom,  so  fetterorl  fast  wean' !  '*Morc  gaminK  dchts  to  p«v?    You  smiled  far 

I  feel  He  laid  the  fetter — l<t  it  liel"  that? 

He  is  glad  of  the  ease  with  which  he  can  ^^'^""  h-t  ^mile.  huy  mc!    Have  you  mom  to 

do  his  work.    He  has  no  nec<l  of  sketches,  ^vhile  han.l  and  eye,  and  something  of  a  hmi%, 

nor  of  studies.      He    4loes    what    manv  Arc  left  to  me,  work's  my  ware,  and  what^  it 

ilivam  of  Jill  their  lives.    He  knows  men  worth  ? 

who  Ktiive  to  do,  aiul  fail  to  .lo,  oven  I'"  W  my  fmicr.    Onlv  let  me »it 

,            .                   '               I'll*  The  I'rev  n'nuiindcr  of  the  cvenmg  out, 

such  a  picture  as  that  which  J.ucrezia,  i.n,.^  .-on  call  it,  and  muse  jK-rfcctly. 

carelessly  passing,  has  smudge<l  with  her  llow  i  could  iwint  were  I  but  liack  in 

robe's  eilLxe.     lint  though   their   works  ( Mie  picture— j»st  on^- m^re—ihe  VirgiuTi 

*Mlrop   gRiundward,"   they  themselves,  '     Not  yours  this  time!" 

thinks  Andrea,  gain  a  height  that  he  can  There  is  little  hope  for  him  in  this  lifik 

never  attahi.     *'A  man's  reach  should  He  can  not  rid  him  of  Lucreun ;  in  Us 

exceed  his  grasp."     //i^f  art  is  too  placid  irresolution  j»erhaps  he  would  not  if  be 

and  perfect :  yet  it  is  profitless  to  com-  could.     He  can  not  go  back  to  Fontaine 
plain.    With  another  wife  than  Lucrezia   bleau.     He  c^in  not  forget  the  wrong  to 

— a  wife  who  would  have  urged  him  on  Francis.     Si  ill,  the  good  King  may  fiof^ 

to  his  ghirv — he  might  have   risen   to  give  him.     And  there  may  be  other  ohan- 

Raffaelle.    Michael  Angelo  had  predicted  ces,  beyond  the  grave,  by  which  he  dhlD 

great  things  of  him;  now  the  promise  ,  rise  to  llaiTaolle; — 
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««In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances— one  more    them    come    the    rosy,   soft,    pliiine-like 

chance—  almond  trees;    and  when  on  the  outer 

Four  great  walls  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  .            ^.           /•  •        •    i      i 

Meted  on  eacn  side  by  the  angel's  reed,  ^^^V^^   ^^^ese  fair  pmk  plumes  arc  rising 

For  Leonard  Raphaello,  Angclo,  and  me  like  rose-clouds  in  blue  skies  ;  and  uiider- 

To  cover— the  three  fii^t  without  a  wife,  neath  that  blue  sky,  and  out  across  the 

While  I  have  mine!     So-still  tlKjy  overcome,  ]j^i,    ^|,^  ^^          MediteiTanean  is  spread- 

Becauae  there  s  Btill  Lucrezia — as  1  choose   '  f        '      i         i       j  ^            -i       mi    x 

ing  out  broad  and  tranquil.      Inat  won- 

They  heard  the  cousin's  whistle  from  dei*ful  clear  air  which  draws  the  scent 

below,  breaking  the  silence  of  the  gar-  from  the  tlowers — that  air  through  which 

den.     Lucrezia  must  go  to  him.     In  the  the   voices   sound,  and   through   which 

growing  dusk  she  glides  out  of  sight,  the  far-off  footsteps  seem  close  to  you  on 

And  the  painter's  meditation  is  ended.  the  hill — gives  there  a  wonderful  charm 

It  is  not  our  purpose — nor  is  it  within  that  elsewhere  one  misses.     But  yet  let 

our  power — to  show  precisely  how  Mr.  us  think  of  England  and  its  summer  and 

Browning  lias  scai'cely  missed  a  i)oint  in  autunm    mornings.      Who    would    not 

the  life  of  Andrea  del  Saito  ;  how  the  change  the  olive  trees  for  the  deep-gi-een 

life  is,  as  it  were,  translated  into  poetry  :  lawns  of  England :  and  who  does  not  lov^e 

how  every  incident  and  every  thought  the  dewiness  and  fresliness  of  her  gi*eun 

introduced  into  his  hues  tend  to  the  })er-  woods  ?     Can  any  air  be  sweeter  than 

fection  of  his  character-portrait.      Our  that  of  our  June  mornings;  and  can  any 

sketch  of  Andrea's  life,  with  the  com-  peifumes  match  with  those  of  our  heaths 

mcnts  upon  and  extracts  from  Mr.  Brown-  and  woods,  our  violet-banks  in  the  spring, 

ing's  poem,  must  do  this  in  some  meas-  and  our  clover-fields  in  the  summer,  and 

ure ;  and  for  the  rest  a  careful  study  of  with   the  fresh  ai*oma  of  frost-touched 

tlie  poem  may  be  recommended.  flowers  in  autumn  ?     The  scents  abroad 

'   T.  FKKDKnxcK  \Vkdmo«e.        ^^  deliglitfnl,  but  they  are  all  too  hard. 

I  hey  are  too  aromatic :   they  have  not 
._       —  _    the  sweetness  ours  have.     The  clearness 

Lomiou  .«^Kiotv.  ^^  ^^^®  *^i**'  ^^^^  liarducss  of  those  sweet 

scents:    thev  ibrm   the   contrast  to  the 
FLOWKRS  AND  FOREIGN  FLOWER-       ,^ft„^,,,  ^^.  y^^^.^y^^^  gummei-s  with  their 

FASHIONS.  ^-.jj^^    ^.^j,^   ^^.  ^i^j^^  ^j^^i  ^^  ^|jg  ^^,j^j^g  ^f 

It  is  the  time  of  year  to  begin  to  t'llk  j)erfume  that  reach  us  from  trees  in  the 
of  flowei*s ;  and  not  only  of  the  flowers    dew. 

but  of  all  bright  things.  After  six  It  is  very  rare  abroad  to  see  really 
months  abroad  how  far  from  bnght  pretty  gardens.  People  have  not  the 
things  look  to  one !  It  is  not  that  for-  notion  of  finishing  things  that  we  have ; 
eign  climates  have  quite  all  the  sunshine,  aud  though  a  royal  palace  is  wonderful 
This  winter  abroad,  I  have  seen  fogs  in  effect  when  its  gardens  lose  them- 
thjtt  were  quite  as  thick,  though  not  ex-  selves  insensibly  in  the  woods,  yet  to 
actly  as  yellow  as  most  of  those  in  Lon-  English  eyes,  and  in  the  many  gardens, 
don.  It  is  that  English  tastes  are  so  es-  there  is  a  great  want  of  completeness — 
sentially  colorless.  Greys  and  browns  you  want  to  know  where  the  thing  ends; 
and  ash  tints  are  really  the  English  and  you  have  a  strong  feeling  that  if 
livery.  Who  else  would  color  walls  ;  that  space  were  defined  the  inside  would 
dust  color,  or  dress  themselves  all  in  bo  much  tidier.  You  rarely  see  well- 
snuff  color  ?  A  Frenchwoman  wears  a  trimmed  hedges  or  nicely-kept  sunk 
brown  dress,  but  then  it  has  just  the  fences;  and  walls  with  roses  growing  on 
touches  of  clear  bright  tint  about  it  that '  them  are  an  English  institution.  The  turf 
prevent   the  dinginess   so  dear  to  En- ;  is  not  English  turf,  and  the  soil  is  ill 

glish  hearts.    French  wall^  may  be  gi*ey,    kept  and  rough ;  pieces  of  straw  sticking 
nt  then  the  grey  is  a  clear  one.  |  up  sometimes,  and  stones  thought  of  no 

It  feels  rather  a  hopeless  task  to  talk  account.  No ;  it  is  a  certain  fact  that 
mbout  colors  now,  when  before  one's '  no  gardens  compare  with  the  EnglisTi. 
mind's  eye  come  the  hills  with  the  silvery  Just  as  our  hothouse  fruits  excel  many 
oliTe  trees,  terrace  above  terrace,  waving  '  native  productions  because  of  their  high 
those  leafy  clouds,   and   when    amidst    culture  and  the  careful  selection  of  sorts, 
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so  our  flowers  and  garrlons  may  have  to  you  can  then   decide  whether  color  is 

C4>ntcnd  with  many  difliculties,  and  yet  lost  or  gained.     The  time  when  white 

may  grow  to  a  wonderful    hciglit    of  weakens  color  is,  when  in  a  vase  or  in 

beauty.  any  tiling  you  have  a  perpetual  breakage. 

There  are,  however,  few  French  wo-  a  little  dab  of  one  color  and  then  aii  atom 

men   who    care    about    their    gardens,  of  white.     There  «in  be  no  real  color. 

Their  view  is  to  have  flowers,    and   I  nothing  but  muddiness  there.  And  mad- 

c<^nfe^^s   tlicy  dchcrve  theni;    for   never  diness   and   grubbiness  are  two  thingi 

did   I   see   more  lovely  use   than  they  that  abroad  are  avoided.     I  don't  speak 

make  of  ihom.  of  cleanliness.     I  am  writing  of  looks. 

One  of  the  gi'cat  things  that  struck  These  boxes  of  which  I  am  writing 

me  in  the  Parisian  houses  was  the  way  are  always   the    brightest    things.      In 

in  which  the  flowers  came  into  the  I'ur-  winter  they  have  jirimroses,  in  summer 

niture.     They  were  as  nuuh  a  part  of  it  they  luive  Queen  Margjn*et8;   the  white 

as   a  chair  or  a  table-cloth.     And   an-  single  China  aster,  and,  in  fact,  any  clean 

other  striking  thing   was  the   material  white   flower,    from   large    corn-daisies 

used.       I    know  nothing   eftective  that  U])wards,  are  "  good  enough"  to  be  used 

would    be    desj)ised    for    commonness,  if  only  they  are  wanted. 

There  is  an  itUa  in  the  thing.    You  don't  There  certainly  is  abroad  sad  want  of 

see  merely  stray  flowerpots  or  a  rose  in  conventionality.     Asparagus  leaves  are 

a  glass,  uncomfortably,  that  looks  won-  beautiful;    but  a  Belgravian   drawing* 

deling  liow  it  got  there,  and  that  sets  room  would  merely  blush  to  admit  them, 

you   sjieculating   how   soon   it   will   be  I  confess,  when  in  Paris,  to  my  shame, 

drawn  out  by  the  brush  of  some  passing  having  asked  what  that  lovely  leaf  was. 

sleeve,  or  the  flinging  down  of  a  news-  The  long  foliage  is  cut  quite  low  down, 

pn])er.  tied  carefully  into  a  bunch  made  up  with 

Da li lias  and  sunflo Wei's,  golden   rod  moss  or  other  stalks  exactly  to  tit  the 

and  ]\Iichaelmas  daisies,  all  are  perfectly  size:    and  then  being  tightly  tied  the 

welcome;  and,  what  is  more,  quite  beau-  bunch  is  forced  firmly  into  a  hyacinth- 

tiful  and  entirely  in  their  place.     l>ut  I  glass   full  of  water.     The  air  is  nearly 

must  give  some  instances  of  definite  ar-  exchuled,  and  the  bmnches  last  long  and 

rangement      A   thing  that  struck  ex-  well.     This   metho<l  applies,  moreover, 

ceedingly  was  the  clear  idea  of  place  to  many  things  more,  in  glasses.     These 

there  was.     You  did  not  see  a  flower-  tufts  of  leaves  must  be  light;   they  tlien 

stand  looking  disconsolate  somewhere;  have  a  ferny  look,  and  ferns  and  grasses 

but  just  in  the  window  framing  the  light  also  are  cliarming  in  these  boxes.     One 

as  it  were,  iheiv  woul<l  be  a  long  flower-  place  in  which  the  boxes  a])pear  espe- 

b<»x,  just  an  edging  of  flowers   inside,  cially  to  advantage,  is  when  there  are 

l'eo]>le  in  a  room  turn  so  naturally  to  a  large  mirrors  that  come  down   to   the 

window,  that  there  is  no  desciibing  the  floor.     In   great  lobbies,   for    instance, 

bright  elfect  that   this  has.     The  win-  where  the  furniture  is  not  too  hall-like^ 

dows  opening  down  have  sini]ily  a  low  and  where,  in  consequence,  gilded  niir- 

box  along  them,  and  the  ]il:uits  at  the  rors  themselves  are  well  in  place,  I  have 

sides,  perhaps,  are  now  aiul  then  rather  seen  these  long  boxes  give  an  indescrib- 

hi^hor.  able  brightness  and  look  of  habitation 

i  wonder  if  peojile  have  noticed  tlie  and  homelikeness  to  a  house.  The  flow- 
great  objection  that  there  ajijiears  to  be  ers  in  them,  too.  are  strikingly  few  in 
to  clear  white  in  Knglish  gardens — in  number.  In  all  French  things  it  soeroi 
flower-boxes — everywhere.  Think  only  to  me  want  of  crowding  is  very  conspio- 
in  what  boxes  have  you  seen  white  con-  uous.  A  couple  of  pots  of  white  prim- 
8]»icu(^us?  And  yet  there  is  simply  roses — a  plant  or  two  of  ciimsou,  and 
nothing  that  gives  such  color  and  light-  ]>erhaps  a  little  blue  flower,  or  a  plant  of 
ness.  It  sounds,  ]»erhaps,  paradoxical  violets ;  these  among  the  green  leaves 
to  say  that  white  gives  color.  But  take  would  be  thought,  and  would  be,  quite 
a  ]»ot  of  pink  hyacinths  and  another  of  sutticient 

red  tulips,  and  put  in  between  them  a  ;      In  summer,  the  artemcsia  is  veiymaell 

plant  of  the  large  white  primrose,  mid  used  abroad.     Its  tall  growth  and  stanj 
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white  flowers  are  most  effective  in  <yar-  gladioli,    and    with    such    large    green 

dens.     The  Tuileries  last  autumn  owed  leaves,  and  the  flowers  cut   with  such 

half  their  brightness  to  them— con tnist-  long  stalks,  that  each  seemed  well  de- 

ifig  with  the  rose  and  blue  of  the  Ger-  taclied — and  the  strange  selection  was 

man   asters — alternating    with    dahlias,  Oriental,  and   beautiful   in   its   strange- 

aud  here  and  there  backed  with  roses.  ness.     Of  coure  all  things  of  this  kind 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  too  many  hlos-  must  suit  the  rooms  they  are  in ;  but  in 

soms  on  one  plant,  especially  in  white  immense  lofty  rooms,  and  with  the  large 

flowers.    In  the  case  of  primroses,  for  in-  massive  style  of  most  of  the  I^  reneh  fur- 

gtance,  and  of  the  white  asters,  if  they  niture,    nothing  can  be   in  better  taste 

are  *'full  of  blossom,"  the  plant  is  a  con-  than  some  of  these  brilliant  vases.     Then 

fused   mass.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  the  beautiful  feathery  grasses  are  very 

flowers  should  be  kept  fairly  few.     And  much  used  in  Paris ;  and  nothing  can  be 

all  gardeners  will  know  how  much  cut-  more  graceful,  on  a  large  scale,  than  are 

ting  off  some  buds  and  all  the  too  full-  tliese  white  i)lumes. 

blown  flowers  will  always   prolong  the  I  must  record,  too,  the  trellises  that 

time  of  each  plant's  lasting  or  blossom-  are  covered  with  growing  ivy,  and  that 

ing.  stand  all  summer-time  in  front   of  the 

The  heaths  in  Paris  are  very  gay  and  empty  hearth.     In  winter,  I  have   seen 

lovely.     When  one  leaves  the  hills  in  the  them   moved   merely   to    the   window, 

south,  with  all  their  white  scented  bru-  These  long  boxes  have  a  trellis  attached 

yore,  one  can  hardly  recognize  the  ])lants  at  the  back  and  ends.     A  plant  or  two 

of  the  same  family.       The  heaths  are  of  ivy  is  enough  to  twine  over  the  trellis, 

ten  times  the  gayest,  and  yet  one  likes  and  then,  through  all  the  season,  a  suc- 

b€?st  the  white   bruycre,    with   its  tiny  cession  of  flowers  is  kept  up,  in  a  way 

bell -blossoms  and  its   slightly   fragi*ant  that  is  most  effective, — and,  to  me,  the 

atmosphere.     All  the  grand  plants  of  the  most  a/isatisfactory.     But,  then,  I  never 

heath  family  have  no  scent  at  all:  but  I  mm  bear  to  think  that  things  have  no 

believe  Paiisians  prefer  rather  scentless  roots  when  they  look  to  be  growing.     A 

flowers;  there  is  such  a  general  feeling  range  of  hyacinth-glasses,  however,  are 

abroad  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  those  in  the  box.     The  glasses  ai-e,  of  course, 

which  we  think  so  delightful.     The  aza-  completely  concealed  by  the  moss ;    and 

leas,  ai'e,   however,   loveliest   of  all   in  in  each  of  these  said  glasses  is  a  tightly- 

ispring.    They  are  not  tortured  to  shapes,  bound  bunch  of  something — it  maybe 

but  are  let  grow  wildly,  and  then  they  asparagus-leaves,  as  I  have  described  just 

take  their  own  form  of  low  spreading  now,  or  it  may  be  Japan  lilies,  or,  still 

trees,  with   flowers  that   spread   them-  oftener,  gladioli.    Either  of  these  flowers 

selves  out  upon  the  branches,  and  that  is  peifect  for  such  uses.     The  tall  white 

are  sometimes   half -hidden   among  the  lily,  also,  is  exquisite  in  this  way ;  only, 

leaves.  of  course,  for  a  drawing-room  its  per- 

But  I  must  go  on  to   others  of  the  fume  is  far  too  powerful ;  though,  when 

flower-fasliions.       Another    thing    that  such   things   are  used,  as  in  Paris,  to 

struck  mo  was  the  great  use  made  of  place  at  the  side  of  altars,  nothing  can 

green  in  ever}'thing,  and  the  immense  be  more  lovely  than  these  tall  and  most 

effect  thus  produced.     A  stand  of  flow-  pure  white  lilies. 

era  would  really  have  very  few  plants  TheblueMichaelmasdaisy  comes  in  well 

indeed.     There  would    be    green    and  for  these  stands  too ;  but  as  it  is  always 

IU088— ^nd  perhaps  two  plants  in  flower,  well  to  describe  one  definite  pattern  that 

Setting  off  one   gem   is   far   more  the  is  known  to  answer,  I  made  a  special 

fashion  than  collecting  a  crowd  that  de-  note  of  one  both  good  and  attainable, 

tract  from   each  other*s  beauty.     Each  A  common  green-painted  box,  like  our 

flower   is  thus  allowed   to  be  distinct  mignonette  boxes  (of  course  this  should 

And  then  things  are  on  a  large  scale.     I  be  lined  with  zinc,  or  at  least  made  with- 

have  passed  under  a  flower  vase  ollen  in  out  holes,  the  former  phiu  being  desira- 

going  to  dinner — a  tali  vase  on  a  side-  ble  for  the  drawing-room  carpet),  about 

table,  with  really  gigantic  flowers — sun-  eight  inches  deep,  and  say  ten  wide,  a 

flowers  and  dahlias,  with  great  roses  and  \  slight  cane  trellis,  looking  like  rods  for 
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basket -woi'k,  morcly  stained  dark  green  j)ink,  pale  sea-green  and  rose-<;olor,  or 
on  the  l>ack  and  ends,  connng  about  as  any  ol"  these,  with  white.  This  seems 
high  MS  an  onliiiarv  chiinney-i)ieee;  ivy  tlie  prevailing  thing,  aa  much  in*  dress  ms 
trained  oMr  tlie  trellis,  to  cover  it  a  good  in  flowers,  and  as  much  in  rooms  as  any- 
deal,  but  by  no  means  thickly,  sim|)ly  to  where.  l>ut  then,  Parisians  do  compose 
wreath  about  it,  esi)ecially  at  the  etlges ;  room,  and  toilette,  and  flowers,  all  as  a 
then  the  onlv  tlowcrs  in  this  reallv  ef-  sort  of  picture. 

fective   stand   wen*   alternate   hyacinth-  But  to  go  on  to  viises  and  to  flowers 

glasses  of  blue  Michaelmas  daisies  and  in  general.     If  our  South  Kensington 

of  scarlet  gladioli,  with,  between  them,  shows  of  dinner-table  decorations  only 

some  plots  cjf  fern  or  grass,  or  of  aspara-  were  held  in  Paris,  how  different  things 
gus-leaves.     The  ivy  itself,  I  was  told,  would  be  I 

had,  uj»on  emergencies,  been  cut  from  The  great  idea  now  in  arranging  them, 
the  woods  too,  and  brought  in  and  put  is  to  show  each  flower  separately  (not  in 
in  glasses,  and  trained  to  look  all  natural.  ,  that  horrid  way,  of  all  others  most  ob- 
Antl,  atU'r  all,  it  is  well  to  know  this  for  jectionable,  when,  having  a  crowd  of 
any  (juickly  g«*t-up  decoration,  or  for  a  llowers,  each  flower  tries  to  be  seen,  thus 
screen  to  shut  oft'  some  unused  doorwav  makiuj;  ui)  a  result  of  a  mass  of  excited 
or  ugly  view,  at  short  notice.  petals,  like  faces  turned  up  in  a  crowd) 
By-the-by,  too,  at  this  season,  all  the  — but  where  the  view  is  to  let  each  flower 
trees  in  fresh  leaf  may  be  used  just  like  repose  quietly  and  cjilmly  upon  a  bed  of 
holly  in  winter,  by  way  of  decoration,  green.  That  is,  after  all,  the  natural 
only  l>y  putting  the  cut  end  of  the  branch  view  of  ttowei*s  :  but  I  never  saw  it  done 
in  a  jar  with  water  and  charcoal,  and  perfectly  till  a  few  days  ago,  at  Paris. 
then  closing  the  mouth  with  a  luni])  of  Single  flowers  in  glasses  are  very 
the  i)Otter's  clay.  What  (?an  be  more  jn*etty,  no  doubt — just  as  a  beautiful  rose 
lovelvthau  horse-chest mit  or  ac^acia  I  must  be  beautiful  an v where:  and  some 
But,  in  a  staml  like  that  which  1  have  people  like  very  nmeh  the  *' prettiuess** 
described,  observe  tlie  goo«l  management  of  the  fashion  of  having  a  little  glass  by 
— the  tall  flowers,  not  over  rcdicrc/n',  be-  each  lady's  place  c^)ntaining  a  tiny  bon- 
ing flUed  uj»  with  shrubbery  sort  of  things  quet,  and  having  by  each  gentleman's  one 
in  perfect  keeping  with  their  style.  '  flower  for  the  V)ut ton-hole.  I  don*t  ad- 
Bunches  ot  holly,  also,  are  remarkably  mire  it,  as  I  think  it  breaks  up  the  table 
good  and  eflective  in  all  such  cases.  In  and  makes  it  dotty ;  but,  when  it  is  done, 
fact,  for  the  u>e  of  holly,  one  must  go  to  one  lily-of-the-valley  with  its  leaf  attached, 
France  ibr  a  lesson.  It  comes  in  at  any  or  a  carnation  and  a  spray  of  fern,  and 
time,  and  is  used  as  a  Ijrilliant  flower —  a  small  piece  of  mignonette,  are  very  re- 
and,  indeed,  the  bright  leaves  and  red  spectable  modes  of  fulfilling  the  fashion. 
berries  are  such  as  few  flowers  can  deaden.  Tliick-petalled,  histing  flowers  should  ok 
I  have  seen  the  boxes  just  described  coui'se  be  chosen,  .as  it  is  such  a  bore 
filled  up  entirely  with  the  ivy-grown  when  gei'aniunis  drop  all  about 
trellis,  branches  like  small  shrubs  of  hoi-  Bouquets  for  the  hand  abroad  are  not 
ly,  some  tall  and  tajjcring,  others  low  and  made  uj)  like  "  the  run"  of  EnglL^h  ones. 
spreading,  and  with  some  one  white  The  prettiest  mode  this  year  is  to  have  a 
flower,  generally  the  single,  large-fringed  kind  of  fern-shaped  spniy  of  green  going; 
Chinese  prinnose.s,  thesi>  being,  however,  down  the  bou(pict  between  each  little 
con4)aratively  few — perhaps  threes  pots  group  of  flowers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
only  put  in  amidst  the  h<illy ;  and  the  ef-  in  composing  a  bouquet,  there  are  five 
feet  was  ]>erfect — warm,  and  green,  and  or  six  separate  bunches  of  grt en  arranged 
graceful  and  distinqut' — for  somehow  the  fiivt  separately — some  fern,  for  examplei 
holly  w  very  aristocratic,  and  adapts  it-  or  sprays  of  rose-leaves  (to  mention 
self  to  all  circumstances  with  most  perfect  things,  as  usual,  that  every  one  has  at 
ease  and  grace.  hand),  and  then  these  sprays  are  iaatened 
Much  green  with  a  little  color  is  a  rule  to  the  centre,  formed,  one  after  each  lift- 
that  has  a  wide  reign  ;  and  also  it  is  re-  tie  gi-oup  of  Jizaleas  or  geraniums.  The 
niarkable  how  rarely  one  sees  one  color ;  eflect  is  exceedingly  good  ;  and  all  deU- 
but  crimson  and  buff*  roses,  violet  and  cate  foliage  comes  in  exquisitely  for  this  ; 
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and  now  we  really  have  such  varieties  in  I  in  this  place,  because  there  is  always  a 
our  greenhouses.  The  flowers  would  not '  certain  glare  of  light  and  plate,  and  table- 
be  mixed  much — perhaps  red  and  white  |  cloth  and  dress :  and  a  mass  of  green  is 
in  one  place,  and  only  pink  in  another :  therefore  more  than  ever  welcome  to  eyes 
or  perhaps  blue  would  be  alone  here,  and  I  that  feel  slightly  weary,  as  most  eyes  do 
next  door  to  it  buff.  The  art  is,  not  to  ,  in  London  before  it  comes  to  dinner-time. 
seem  to  think  the  flowers  unsuited  to :  I  should  suggest  then  having,  if  for  a 
each  other.  Where  an  English  milliner  |  large  or  long  table,  some  centrepiece  of 
accepts  imperious  orders,  but,  to  relieve  ■  this  kind,  and  j)lacing  the  vase  I  describe 
her  mind,  puts  in  a  wall  of  black  lace,  an  I  at  the  top  or  bottom.  But  for  a  small 
English  lady  is  a  great  deal  too  apt,  fol-  i  table,  especially  a  round  one,  tlie  said 
lowing  in  the  same  line,  only  a  little  i  vase  itself  is  charming,  when  used  for 
modified,  to  put  a  stout  fence  of  green,  the  centre  ornament — and,  indeed,  in 
and  say  that  "it  softens  the  contrast;"  such  cases  no  other  flowers  are  necessary; 
the  truth  in  the  matter  being,  that  that '  and  if  other  flowers  are  used,  it  is  all  the 
division  alone  makes  any  contrast  at  all.  |  worse  for  the  users,  who  pay  an  increased 
The  proper  affect,  if  well  done,  would  be  ■  florist's  bill,  and  have  a  less  pretty  table. 
harmony.  Flowers  for  hair  and  dress  I  For  the  flowers  appropriate  for  filling 
are  now  very  rarely  mixed.  You  have  such  a  vase,  1  will  simply  copy  a  list  I 
some  one  flower  and  its  own  buds  for  '  took  down  in  Paris,  which  seemed  to  me 
all.  Then,  if  more  green  is  wanted,  |  to  combine  all  color,  and  grace,  and  light- 
there  are  always  sprays  of  ivy,  drooping  ness,  in  the  most  charming  manner. 
fronds  of  feni,  long  ribbons  of  delicate  '  The  dish  or  vase,  I  should  mention, 
grass.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  one  was  of  plain  frosted  ghiss,  shallow  and 
flower  with  its  own  leaves  is  enough  for  wide,  and  rested  on  twisted  supports  of 
one  pei*sou'B  ambition ;  and  the  result  is  bright  and  frosted  gilding. 
ouce  more,  much  grace  and  little  heavi-  Thedishwasitself  tilled  up  with  bright 
ness.  How  awful  "corn-flowers"  look  dark-green  moss — one  of  beautiful  green- 
when  worn,  in  the  spring,  in  bonnets  I  '■■  house  lycopods  might  well  be  used  here. 
red  and  yellow  and  blue !  The  light  Ljieojiodidm  dcntkalatnm  is,  perhaps,  best 
flower-tufts  on  the  hair  are  excessively  of  all  for  the  purpose,  and  is  easily  grown 
pretty ;  and  so  is  the  plan  of  having  a  anywhere,  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  green- 
drooping  tuft  on  one  shoulder.  I  never  house,  or  in  a  window  that  will  not  suit 
very  much  like  seeing  a  head  dressed  with  many  flowering  plants  because  of  want 
flowers,  unless  there  are  flowers  some-  of  sun.  The  moss  wjis  raised  in  the  cen- 
wJiere  about  the  dress.  To  me  there  al-  tre — not  a  heap,  but  curved  upwards, 
ways  is  the  feeling  that  some  blossoms  The  flowers  were  as  follows :  one  deep- 
should  have  fallen,  or  been  kept  in  the  red  rose,  one  of  the  palest  blush  white,  a 
hand,  or  stuck  into  the  band.  It  is  too  a  spray  of  white  convolvulus,  just  touch- 
hard,  and  complete,  and  finished,  when  ed  with  pink,  a  cluster  of  red  drooping 
eveiy  scrap  of  flower  is  collected  and  put  flowers  (I  thought  of  the  rose  acacia), 
in  the  hair.  one  spray  of  pale  wild-rose,  one  bright 

For  actual  use  on  dinner-tables,  the  pink  rose,  a  cluster  of  white  acacia,  and 
prettiest  fashion  I  ever  have  seen  by  far,  a  drooping  branch  of  the  pink  convolvn- 
is  tliat  of  the  large  open  vase  supported    lus. 

on  gilt  branches,  always  so  arranged  as  It  is  to  be  remarked,  the  colors  were 
to  look  wide  and  low  in  proportion  to  its  all  shades  of  rose  and  white.  The  whole 
height  i  thing  was  most  perfectly  bright,  and  fi-esh. 

Of  course,  in  the  centre  of  the  table  and  beautiful.  Each  flower  was  simply 
there  must  be  something  high;  but  there  laid  down  on  the  green,  fairly  round  the 
it  seems  so  much  more  natural  to  have  vase,  no  attempt  being  made  to  fill  up  the 
lights — a  tall  branch,  for  instance,  with  centre  at  all.  Tiie  flowers  just  touched, 
candles,  and  only  at  the  feet  two  or  three  and  had  each  its  own  green  leaves  ;  the 
groaps  of  flowers ;  three  groups  of  flow-  stems,  of  course,  were  just  hidden  slight- 
en  or  fruit,  forming  a  natural  ornament  ly  in  the  moss.  I  give  this  to  show  the 
round  the  foot  of  some  high  centre,  i  style  of  thing,  but,  of  course,  other  flow- 
Much  green  is  again  especially  desirable   ers  can  be  used  for  any  of  those  named. 
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The  great  thing  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  it  may  not  be  useless  to  devote  a  few 

have  f^ome   idea  to  work  to  ;    and  there  pages  to  the  discussion  of  its  place  in 

cerlainlv  are  such  idens  to  be  picked  up,  art,  and  to  a  consideration  of  some  of 

sown  broadcast  abroad,  where  nobody  is  its  more  prominent  featui'es  and  charao- 

asliamed  of  trying  to  make  tliemselves  teristics. 

and  everything'  else  look  their  prettiest  1        Christian  art  was  at  first  applied  Boldy 

to  puq)oses  of  decoration.     A  ptunting 

was  not  painted  nor  was  a  statue  chisel- 

x.irth  Rritisi  It  vi  vv.  Icd  to  bo  a  tre:isure  in  itself,  wherever  it 

SYMBOLISM  IX  CIIRISTIAN  ART*  ""^'^^  ^^-     ^^  •'^I^^'^ys  "»I!j^«^  )^«  "^ 

ence  of  something  to  be  decorated. 
In  jMr.  ITolman  Hunts  j)icture  of  the  Henc«  the  walls  of  churches  and  monaa- 
Finding  of  tlie  Saviom*  in  the  Tem]»le,  teries,  and  ilhiminated  manuscripts,  are 
no  figure  has  been  more  severely  criti-  for  many  centuries  the  great  repositories 
cised  than  that  of  the  youthful  Jesus,  of  Christian  art.  The  earliest  Bpecimena 
Many  persons,  ]>artly  because  they  forget  of  it  consist  of  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
the  limits  which  the  painter  can  never  ceilingsof  the  Catacombs,  and  baa-relie& 
pass,  and  perhaps  more  because  they  on  the  8arcoj)hagi  lying  there.  Itsearli- 
want  the  clear  vision  to  see  what  he  hns  est  object  was  the  utilization  of  vacant 
expressed,  have  declared  themselves  ill  sj)aces,  and  opportunities  of  decoration 
content  with  the  inadequate  representa-  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction. 
tionof  that  Divine  countenance.  But  they  This  object  was  attained  by  representa- 
have  most  loudly  condemned  the  bright  tions  w-hich  at  once  conveyed  a  mean- 
red  hair,  so  bright,  and  raised  so  high  ing  to  the  eye.  The  Good  Shepherd 
around  the  head,  as  to  Ibrm  an  almost  self-  reminded  every  beholder  of  our  Lord*8 
luminous  halo.  It  has  not  allayed  their  tefichings.  The  story  of  Jonah  was  re- 
dissatisfaction  to  be  told  that  this  was  a  cognized  as  ty])ical  of  the  resurrection, 
c^mp^omise  of  the  claims  of  mocleni  that  comer- stone  of  the  Christian  fiiith. 
naturalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  me-  No  subjects  are  more  frequent  in  the 
(dijcval  pyml)olism  on  the  other, — a  com-  Catacombs  than  these,  and  thev  taught 
j)roniiBe  eflected  by  such  an  arrangement  their  lesson  without  any  explanation.  Snt 
!of  a  natural  feature. as  would  suggest  the  little  variety  of  idea  was  to  bo  obtained 
fiimbus  or  glory  of  the  old  masters,  within  the  range  of  works  so  readily  in- 
They  rcftent  the  obtrusion  of  any  mere  telligible ;    Jind  w^hen  the  artist  passed 


British  public,  Ijias  considered  it  due  to  as  a  teacher.  Accordingly,  in  many  early 
t^)  himself  and  iws  subject  to  brave  these  works  of  art,  esi)ecially  of  the  Eastern 
erjticisms.  and  to  g/>  as  far  as,  in  these  Chmch,  the  figures  are  identilied  by 
<\i\y»^  and  in  a  hifstorjcal  picture,  he  may  their  names ;  but  long  after  this  practice 
tow;ai'ds  the  employn^eA^it  of  a  conven-  lin<l  died  out,  it  remained  customOT*  to 
tiou*l  symbol  of  niwUitwa]  times.  distinguish  them  by  certain  signs.  Thus 
TJus  A}\'  itself  rab*es  a  J^r,e^^umption  that  our  Saviour  is  distinguished  by  the  croes; 
somi^MJig  may  be  «iid  on  behalf  of  me-  either  the  cross  of  the  passion,  heavy  and 
dlaivsJ  symbolL^^m  on  priit^Jple.  And  in  strong,  or  the  resurrection  cross,  formed 
filet  itA-nters  so  Largely  into  tlve  compo-  of  two  light  transverse  bars,  often  carry- 
si  tion<)f  many  of  our  most  precious  art  ing  a  Hag.  He  is  also  identified  by  the 
ti-easuros,  which  can  not  he  undcrjstood  stigmata  on  hands  and  feet  and  Hide  ;  or 
without  isome  acMjiuiintance  witli  it,  that  by  a  mantle  folded  round  llini,  andhdd 

^  .    W">7r: 7 ~r — 'i — r"~^r~r  ^o  as  to  display  the  wound  in  the  side  ; 

WorkBiif'Ari.    (.'uiimKorecl  l,v  the  L:ae  Mrs.  or  He  IS  suiTouiided  by  the  symbols  of 

.)avmo>-;  AJvntinuid  and  <-on)p!ct<d  by  Lai^y  the  four  evangelists, — theaiigel,  thelioHt 

Kasti.axe.   .In  :j  v<i1s.  Lcindoii,  im;4.  the  OX,  and  the   earie  :  or  he  bears  a 
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**I  am  the  way,  the  tnith, and  the  life;"  to  the  end  of  indentiflcation,  simply  ex- 
*'I  am  the  li^ht  of  the  world;"  "  I  am  presses  some  thought  of  the  artist  con- 
the  resurrection  ;"  "  Tie  who  hath  seen  cerning  his  subject.  This  was  the  nim- 
me  hath  seen  the  Father:"  "I  and  the  bus,  or  cflory:  and  its  variety  of  mean- 
Father  are  one;"  "In  the  begin  nine:  inirs  well  illustrates  the  real  uses  of  sym- 
was  the    Word."     Saints  likewise   had    holism. 

their  appropriate  marks,  familiar  enough  It  is  used,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
to  identify  them  by.  This  identification  ture,  as  a  sign  not  of  office  but  of  char- 
by  means  of  recognized  signs,  which "  acter :  and  its  various  forms  indicate 
was  required  for purj)oses  of  instruction,  different  personal  qualities,  just  as  the 
was  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  crown,  accx)rding  to  the  style  of  its  or- 
the  habitual  neglect  of  truth  in  the  ac-  naments,  marks  a  king,  duke,  marquis, 
cessories  which  distinguished  the  ancient  earl,  or  baron.  It  sometimes  encircles 
painters.  In  Italian  art  we  find  all  the  the  hcid :  sometimes  the  whole  body, 
scenes  of  the  sacred  stoiyyilaced  in  Italian  In  the  former  case,  it  commonly  has  the 
landscapes  or  among  Italian  buildings,  name  of  nimbus ;  in  the  latter  that  of 
enacted  by  figures  in  Italian  costume,  aureole,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
and  often  tinctured  with  a  ceitain  infu-  is  called  a  glory;  but  this  use  of  the 
sion  of  Italian  habits  and  mannere.  The  words  is  not  universally  current 
same  charge,  if  charge  it  be,  may  be  The  aureole  varies  somewhat  in  fornoi, 
brought  against  the  Christian  art  of  Hoi-  but  it  is  most  commonly  oval.  Its  mean- 
land,  and  indeed  of  every  other  coimtry.  ing,  however,  docs  not  change  with  its 
The  practice  arose,  no  doubt,  from  ig-  shape.  It  always  indicates  high  emi- 
norance ;  but  one  result  of  it  was  to  make  nence,  and  is  generally  applied  to  Divine 
more  than  ever  needful  a  system  of  signs  persons.  Angels  are  not  adorned  with 
which  would  give  the  key  to  the  artist's  it,  and  saints  rarely  Ixifore  the  golden 
meaning.  '  age  of  art ;  but  the  Virgin  has  it  muoh 

Identification,  however,  is  not  the  most   earlier, 
important  end  and  object  of  symbolism,  i      The  nimbus  proper  has  a  great  variety 
The  painter's  intention,  in  a  picture  of  of  shapes    and    of   meanings.     In   the 
the  apostle  Peter,  for  example,  is  not  to   Latin  Church  it  always  indicates  sanctity, 
say,  "This  is  Peter;"  it  is  to  express  his    though  some  forms  of  it  have  a  further 
thoughts  concerning  Peter.     His  aim  is    significance.     Its   commonest  shape    is 
not  simply  to  suggest  the  idea  of  that   that  of  a  circular  disc.     If  the  disc  is 
apostle  to  the  spectator's  mind,  but  to  de-    intersected  by   transverse  bars,  it  is   a 
cLare  his  conception  of  his  character,  and    mark  of  divinity.     It  is  then  called  the 
of  the  emotions  which  moved  him,  or  the   cruciform  nimbus,  and  is  applied  even 
thoughts  which  burned  within  him.   For   to  the  emblems  sometimes  used  to  rep- 
this  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the   resent  the  Divine   persons.     Thus   the 
spectator  should  know  for  whom  the  fig-   Father  was,  in  early  art,  represented  by 
lire  is  meant ;  but  as  art  advanced  it  be-   a  hand ;  and  in  a  miniature  of  the  ninth 
came  easier  to  secure  this  object  without   century,  this  symbol  is  suiTOunded   by 
any  such  cumbrous  device  as  writing  the   the  cruciform   nimbus.     The  Son  oflen 
Dame  over  the  head:  and  when  the  higher  '  appears  in  the  form  of  a  Lamb ;  and  the 
aim  was  once  satisfied,  anything  which   Lamb  is  decorated  with  the  same  exclu- 
merely  served  the  purpose  of  identifica-  1  sive  mark.     The    Holy  Spirit,   who   is 
tion  was  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  i)ic-   generally  figured  as  a  dove,   is  distin- 
tnre.     It  will  be  readily  seen,  however, '  guished   by   the   same    sign.      On    the 
that  many  of  the  characteristic  insignia  '  other  hand,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  spite  of 
of  Christ  above  mentioned  do  more  than   all  the  Mariolatry  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
identify.     Tlie   cross   and  the  stigmata   the  Western  Churches,  never  possesses 
speak  aloud  of  ffis  sacrifice  ;  the  evan-   this  peculiar  mark  of  divinity, 
gelists  proclaim  the  diffusion  of  his  gos-       Other  forms  of  the  nimbus  are  the  tri- 
pel ;  the  texts  have  each  of  them  its  own   angle  and  the  square.    When  it  is  triar- 
significance.     So  it  is  with  the  signs  of ;  gular  it  has  the  same  exclusive  applica- 
the  saints.     And  a  symbol  was  in  use   tion  as  the  cniciform  nimbus,  and  sym- 
which,  not  being  in  any  way  subservient '  bolizes  the  Trinity.     The  square  nimbus 
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waf»,  in  Italy,  nseil  to  in<li«\atc  tliat  the  constant  use  in  the  West  till  the  eighth 

person  decorated  with  it  was  living  at  and  ninth  centuries.     It  died  out  in  the 

the  time  tlie  work  was  executed,  and  it  sixteenth  century.     It  was  first  applied 

is  often  of  great  value  in  fixing  the  date  to  the  Divine  persons  and  the  apostles, 

of  nianuscrijits  and  works  of  art  in  wliich  and   was  retained  by  them  after  other 

it  occurs.     It  is  occasionally,  however,  personages   had  lost  it.      The  aureole 

ai)i»lied  to  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being,  came  into  use  later  than  the  nimbus;  it 

either   alone,    or  in    combination    with  was  always  used  less,  and  ceased  to  be 

some  other  form  of  nimbus.     It   then  aj)i)lied  earlier, 

indicates  the  ever-living  God.  The  use  of  the  nimbus  is,  however. 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  use  of  the  ■  far  older  than  Christianity.     It  appears 

nimbus  is  more  frequent  than  m  West-  on  Hindoo  monuments  of  the  most  re- 
ern  art;  but  it  has  a  much  less  precise .  mote  antiquity.     The  Hindoo  goddess 

meaning.     It  seems  to  claim  considera-  Maya  is  surrounded  by  a  semi-aureole  of 

tion,  not  only  on  the  groun«l  of  sanctity,  light,  and  from  the  top  of  her  head-dres8 

but  of  eminence  of  other  kinds.     It  is  and  the  neighborhood  of  her  temples, 

applied  to  saints,  and  to  many  jiersons  issue  groups  of  stronger  rays.     The  co- 

who  are  not  saints, — to  kings,  statesmen,  incidence   of  this   decoration   with   the 

and   warriors.      It    fre(|uently   signifies  Christian  cruciform  nimbus  may  be  acci- 

poinr^  and  it  is  withheld    iVom  beings  dental.       It  occurs   likewise  in  Roman 

destitute   of   this    title    to   admiration.  sculi)ture  and  painting.     The  Emperor 

Tluis,  in  a  miniature  of  the  twelfth  cen-  Trajan  appears  with  it  ou  the  Arch  of 

tury,  the  Beast  with  seven  heads  (Hov.  Constantine;    in  the  paintings  found  at 

xiii.  1-3)  weal's  a  nimbus  on  six  of  them,  Ilerculaneum,  it  adojns  Circe  as  she  ap- 

but  the  seventh,  which  is  ''as  it  were  pears  to  Ulysses;  and  there  are  many 

wounded  to  death,"  is  without  it.     And  examples  of  it  in  the  Virgil  of  the  Vati- 

even  Satan  has  it  in  a  miniatuix)  of  the  can. 

tenth  century.  Hence  its  ori<riii  is  involved  in  some 

There  are  no  vaneties  of  form  used  to  obscurity;  but  a  consideration  of  its  v»- 
indicate  these  different  meanings,  but  riuus  changes  of  form  leads  to  the  con- 
sometimes  a  moral  intention  is  conveyed  elusion  that  it  was  oiiginally  meant  to 
in  the  color.  Thus,  in  a  fresco  of  the  indicate  light  issuing  from  the  head.  The 
Last  Supper  in  a  small  clnnvh  at  At  liens,  imj>oi*tance  attached  to  an  appearance  of 
Judas,  in  virtue  of  his  apostleship,  has  a  that  kind,  in  remote  times,  as  an  auguiy 
nimbus;  but  while  the  ninibus  of  the  of  good,  appears  in  many  classical  le- 
other  aj)Ostles  is  of  some  bright  color,  gends.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  Second 
while,  green,  or  gol<lcn  yellow,  that  of  Book  of  the  iEneid  by  the  llame  de- 
,hidas  is  black.  scending  upon  the  head  of  the  young 

In  the  Eiist  as  in  the  AVcnI,  the  cruci-  lulus,  which  Anchises,  versed  in  oriental 

form  and  the  triangular  nimbus  are  marks  symbolism,    saw  with  joy,   and   which 

of  divinity,  and  this  intontinu  is  made  j>roved  to  be  an  augury  of  good,  though 

the  more  clear  by  inscribing  on  three  the  other   bystanders  were  alarmed  at 

bnmches  of  the  cross  (the  tburth  branch  the  apparition: 

beincr  concealed  bv  the  head),  or  at  the,.,,,       ,    .  ,         .       .      t  t. 

..      *^          I          «.•  4.1"     A  •        1     \.i     1  X.  "  Lcce  ievis  sunimo  do  Tcrtice  \i8ii8  lull 

three  angles  ot  the  triangle,  the  letters  ^yxn^^n,  lumen  aiK.-x,  tactuque  iunoxia  molle* 

(HI  A,  tins  bemg  the  name  which  God  LamlK.TC  flainnitt  comas,  cc  circum  tempon 

guve  Himself  when  he  spoke  to  Mt)ses  pasri. 

tVoiu    the    buniiiijrr     bush,    'Eyoi    tiui '      ^'^*  1^^"*^»  trepidare  meta,   crincmque    flag- 

nil      ',        ?"^              '^??'      .      ./.      .  Excutore,  et  sanctos  rertingucre  fontibin  isnei.' 
1  he  glory  has  no  peculiar  signincation. 

When  the  aure<ile  is  combined  with  any  If  this  l>e  its  origin,  its  appropriate- 
form  of  the  nimbus,  it  simply  intensities '  ness  for  the  purpose  with  which  it  is 

the  meaning  of  the  latter,  whatever  that  used  in  Christian  art  is  obvious.     The 

may  be.  cruciform  nimbus  probably  derived  its 

llie  nimbus  is  never  seen  on  the  sar-  meaning   from  being    iirst    applied    to 

(K>phagi,  the  most  jmcient  of  Christian  !  Christ.     I5y  adorning  the  Divine  Person 

monuments ;   and  it  did  not  come  into  in  S4:x>nes  in  the  gospel  history,  it 
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to  have  its  siirnification  of  divinity,  and 
was  then  a])plied  with  the  same  meaning 
to  the  othei'  Persons  of  tlie  Trinity. 
But  the  special  force  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  nimbus  seems  to  be  fixed 
on  them  arbitnirily. 

These  details  ilhistrate  the  remark  thjit 
the  object  of  symbolism  is  to  assist  the 
painter  in  communicatinsr  his  thoughts 
concerning  the  scene  ho  is  depicting  and 
the  persons  who  act  in  it. 

It  is  objected,  however,  thnt  he  moves 
out  of  his  province  when  he  resort*  to 
these  means ;  that  his  business  is  to  rep- 
resent incidents  as  they  hap]>ened,  and, 
if  he  can  not  ascertain  the  actual  details, 
to  abstain  at  least  from  violating  ])roba- 
bility.  A  nimbus,  it  is  urged,  was  never 
seen  round  the  head  of  Christ  or  His 
a]K)Stles,  or  the  holy  women,  as  they 
moved  upon  earth,  and  the  painter  is 
guilty  of  an  impertinence  who  introduces 
them  into  his  picture. 

It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  reply 
that  the  artist  is  sometimes  compelled  by 
pictorial  necessity  itself  to  have  recx)urse 
to  the  use  of  symbolism.  Mr.  Herbert's 
recent  picture  in  one  of  the  committee- 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Lords  illustrates 
this.  When  Moses  came  down  from 
Mount  Sinai,  his  face  shone  with  so  much 
brightness  that  Aaron  and  the  children 
of  Israel  were  afraid  to  come  near.  This 
brightness  could  only  be  represented, 
without  recourse  to  symbolism,  by  throw- 
ing the  rest  of  the  picture  into  deep 
shadow,  and  thus  defeating  the  aitists 
intention  of  showing  the  ])eople  in  the 
glare  of  an  Eastern  mid-day,  and  with 
the  blue  depth  of  the  rocky  valleys 
stretching  far  behind  them.  The  Siime 
object  is  attiined,  without  this  siicriliee, 
by  a  conventional  rej)resentatiou  of  light 
on  Moses's  countenance.*  And  even 
wliere  no  necessity  of  this  kind  arises, 
the  j)ainter  still  has  reason  to  use  these 
indirect  means  of  expression. 


•  That  is,  by  two  liom-liko  niys  of  lijrht  issuing 
fitim  the  forehca/l.  The  origin  of  the  sign  is  nin- 
gnlar.  In  the  Vnlgutc  his  facv!  is  deserilted  as 
*'faciem  cornutam,'*  which  must  iuive  Iteen  in- 
tcniled  to  signify,  "  surrounded  l)v  liorn-^haped 
mdiations  of  liglit. "  But  the  close  litenilism  of 
the  artirt  has  verv  commonly  fixed  on  the  f(»rc- 
heiid  of  Moses  a  ptiir  of  horns  like  tlume  of  an  ox ! 
— Set;  ITtntorp  of  our  Ijord,  by  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
Lady  Eostlakc,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172. 


Art  is  no  longer  devoted  to  the  sacred 
mission  to  which  it  was  dedicated  in 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  it  is  hard  for  us  now  to  understand 
that  the  exj)ression  of  devout  feeling  was 
the  first  object  of  the  religious  artist. 
But,  if  it  were  so,  he  w^as  justified  in 
availing  himself  of  every  means  of  ex- 
pression, even  at  the  Siicrifice  of  some 
pictorial  projn-ieties  (as  they  are  now 
held).  It  is,  moreover,  a  mistake  to* 
suppose  that  this  abandonment  of  realism 
was  peculiar  to  the  medifleval  symbolist; 
it  is  charat»teristic  of  all  high  ait,  from 
the  earliest  times  till  now.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  })resent  day  the  alphabet  of 
our  symbolism  must  be  natural,  not  con- 
ventional ;  but  the  painter  is  still  in  an- 
tagonism with  the  principle  of  rigid 
naturalism  if  he  introduces  natural  ob- 
jects, because  they  are  emblematical,  and 
not  for  their  own  sake,  or  because  their 
presence  in  the  scene  he  is  depicting  is 
probable. 

This  natural  symbolism  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  expression)  is  em- 
j)loyed  with  great  effect  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  jMctures  in  the  present 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, — Mr. 
Millais's  Parable  of  the  Tares.  The  field 
is  well  watered  by  a  brook  which  bounds 
its  farther  side,  and  the  young  blades  of 
the  wheat  are  just  appearing  above 
ground.  It  is  dark,  but  a  rift  in  the 
thick-folded  clou<ls  shows  the  lurid  liu:ht 
left  in  the  sky  after  a  stormy  sunset,  and 
a  light  still  more  lurid  glares  from  the 
eyes  of  a  hyena  prowling  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  of  two  serpents  that  crawl 
near  the  feet  of  the  "enemy,"  a  wicked- 
looking  old  Jew,  who,  with  a  strong 
swing  of  the  arm,  is  scattering  the  tares 
far  and  wide.  The  light  from  the  sky 
is  reflected  from  the  brook  with  a  green- 
er and  almost  livid  hue,  and  falling  full 
on  his  face,  draws  the  first  attention  to 
its  intense  malignity  of  expression.  It 
can  not  \>q  urge<l  that  there  is  no  sym- 
bolism, for  surely  two  serpents  and  a 
hvena  are  more  than  the  averacre  allow- 
ance  of  evil  beasts  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  atten<l  a  man's  steps  at  night 
in  a  cultivated  field  in  Palestine.  The 
painter's  object  was  to  represent  an  en- 
emu  sowing  tai^es ;  and,  instead  of  trust- 
ing only  to  the  malignity  of  the  counte- 
',  nance,  he  aided  himself  in  the  expredbion 
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of  his  meaning  by  the  use  of  symhoUcal  Tlie  real  meaning  of  tlie  scene  is  not 
acccii,*oncs.  *  even    aug<jjeste<i    by    Bellini's    picture. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  symbolical  sig-  Rembrandt  has  an  etching  of  the  saine 
nificance  of  accessories  in  themselves  subject,  for  which  the  reader  may  be  re- 
natural  will  ajjpear  clearer  on  a  compari-  ferred  to  3Irs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Elast- 
son  of  two  pictures  of  the  same  subject  lake's  recent  work.  The  buildings  of 
Nothing  more  solenm  has  ever  been  at-  Jerusalem  are  roughly  sketched  in  the 
tempted  by  ait  than  the  representation  ,  background ;  in  front,  the  forms  of  the 
ofour  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  sleeping  apostles  are  bjirely  indicated. 
The  mystery  of  that  awful  hour  has  been  |  Above  them  is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour. 
variously  conceived  by  different  artists,  ,  He  has  lilted  his  hands  in  prayer,  but  at 
and  their  thoughts  have  been  exj»ressed  the  moment  chosen  by  the  artist  his  whole 
with  the  lielp  of  conventional  signs,  and  j  frame  seems  about  to  give  way;  the 
without  it.  To  our  modern  eyes,  pic-  hands,  still  clapswl,  are  beginning  to 
tures  whose  meaning  is  not  dependent  on  !  drop,  the  head  falls  a  little  on  one  side, 
such  aid  will  seem  the  most  appropriate.  =  and  the  few  simple  lines  of  the  lace  are 
One  of  the  most  note<l  is  tliat  by  Gio- :  full  of  unutterable  woe.  The  brow  ui 
vanni  Bellini  in  the  National  Gallery. .  rigid;  the  eyes  firmly  closed  ag:iinst  any 
In  the  distance  is  the  *' multitude  with  impression  from  without;  the  mouUi 
swords  and  staves"  coming  over  the  Ce- !  drawn  into  a  death-like  stiffness.  It 
dron.  The  three  apostles  lie  asleep  at :  would  be  a  relief  even  to  see  tliosc  fixed 
the  foot  of  a  little  hillnt-k  in  the  calm  '  li|)s  tremble,  but  they  can  not  Thee  owd 
evening  air.  Every  object  is  distinct,  ,  who  are  to  make  him  caj)tive  issue  from 
but  the  brightness  of  the  day  has  gone,  ;  the  cily  gate.  Heavy  clouds  beliiud  mass 
and  all  across  the  sky  there  is  a  '  themselves  in  the  shai»e  of  the  cross,  and 

,, ..       ^  ,  t.  ,  i  the  moon,  far  up  in  the  sky,  half  hides 

**  Mournful  lij;iit  ,,        ..       \\-     ^A  u*  i*      •        *     i      i 

Thai  broods  alove  ihe  fallen  ^mu  "  ^>^''"  ^'^''^'  hi'\mu\  them,  as  it  teanng  to  look 

'  on.  Something  far  gi*eater  tlian  the  tear 
At  the  top  of  tlie  hillock  our  Saviour  of  pain  or  the  i)rospoct  of  death  is  re- 
kneels;  his  form  dark  against  tlie  glow  '  quircMi  to  account  for  this  Intensity  of 
of  the  west.  His  figure  is  firm,  and  tlie  sutlering.  It  is  the  burden  of  the  world's 
body  erect.  His  hea*!  is  thrown  a  little  \  sin  whicli  bows  him  down,  and  which 
back,  and  his  eyes  are  raised  towards  the  seems  as  if  it  would  crush  hhn,  but  for 
angel  who  apjieai-s  in  the  deej)  blue  of  the  angel,  who  with  strong  nims,  and 
the  upper  sky  bearing  the  cup.  His  look  with  a  look  of  the  most  fervent  SYm|ia- 
is  sad,  with  the  sadness  of  one  who  is  thy,  bears  up  the  sinking  fnnne.  There 
about  to  close  a  troubled  life,  and  to  bi<l  is  no  noise  or  tunmlt,  no  violent  wiing- 
farewell  to  his  dearest  frieinls.  Hut  it  is  ing  of  the  hands;  all  the  scsene  is  quiet 
much  more  like  our  Lord  w  hen  he  said  and  sulxlued,  majestic  in  its  solenm  still- 
to  his  disciples,  **  Let  not  your  heart  be  ''  ness,  but  the  more  terribly  poignant  and 
troubled.    .  .  .  Peace  I  leave  with  you:  I  to  the  quick. 

my  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  than  wiieii  No  one  can  doubt  that  Hembmndt's  ia 
" being  in  an  agony,  he  i)rayed  more  earn- '  the  tnier  conivi)ti«)n.  If  the  object  of 
estly,  an<l  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  ,  art  be  to  j)lease,  surh  a  subject  may  niit 
dro|)s  of  blood  fallingdown  totlie  ground,  bu  legitimate,  but  it  is  a  connnentary  ou 
"   "" ~       ;  the  sacred  te.vt  which  we  should  all  do 

-TlK.  i.ir.imr  obvion.ly  is  not  o,H.n  to  anv  c^,-  \  ^^.^.||  ^^,  ponder. 
jcK-Udn  a.<  an  aitonipt  to  **  iMiiiit  a  iKiniliic.  '     1  he         ,^        *  ,.  .      ^ 

Kicy  a  H  pariiMe  may  Ik.-  |«inteii  a>  uril  as  any  |       Regarding  the  twO  picture 


otlier  Ht<)r\,  and  tlicie  is  iiu  attiMii].t  tu  p:iint  it.> 
tcudiing;  for  we  can  not  think  tlnit  the  .-njrirO''- 


picturcs,  however. 


:ls  works  of  art,  and  applying  them  to 
the  illustration  of  our  >ubject,  the>'  susr- 

tion  ut  ficnr  winRs  whi,h  some  c.iti<rs  Inivo  I.u.kI  i         ^  ^j,^  nuustioil  why  IJelliui  phiced  the 
III  the  lUivt'U  nil  m  the  elouus,  or  ot  cloven  teet  i  '^  /  .  ^  .     *     ,  , 

in  the  Uuaa  and  iil-shapc^n  tvet..f  the  man,  was    ^'■<^'"^*  under  a  pensive  evening  sky,  m.)d 

intemUd  hy  the  uitiM.     Cm-k  arr,  on  the  other    Hembraiidt  ill  fitful  moonlight  I     NotfoT 


leading  them  d>m-D  iutu  hell.  ,'  liistorically  true.    But  each  o£  them  chose 
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hifi  accessories,  because  they  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  ground  tone  of  feelirifj  of 
his  picture,  accessories  which  themselves 
prompted  the  emotions  which  he  desired 
to  kindle,  and  made  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  more  impressible  with  the  ideas 
which   he  intended    to    impart     This, 
however,  means  notliincf  more  nor  less 
than  that  they  obeyed  that  law  of  unity 
of  feeling  which  governs  every  true  work 
of  art,  whether  the  subject  be  historicjil 
or  ideal,  whether  it  be  a  landscape  or  a 
portrait,  or  an  incident  of  human  interest. 
This  law  is  obeyed  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  painting.    A  recent  poem  furnishes  | 
an  apt  illustration,  in  the  description  of ; 
Enoch  Arden's  approach  to  his  old  home,  ' 
where  he  is  to  learn  the  dreadful  calamity  j 
which  darkens  the  remainder  of  his  days  : 

**  But  homeward — ^home — what  home  ?  had  he  a 
home  ? 
His  home,  he  walk'd.  Bright  was  that  afternoon, 
8imny  but  chill ;  till, drawn  throuf^h  either  cli:isni, 
Where  either  haven  opcn'd  on  tiie  dee|)ss 
Koird  a  sea-haze  and  wlielm'd  the  world  in  gray : 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  licfore, 
And  left  but  narrow  bread th'to  left  and  right 
Of  wiher'd  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturngc. 
On  the  nigh-nakod  tree  the  Robin  piped 
Disconi*oIatc,  and  thro'  the  ((ripi>ing  haze 
ITie  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it  down : 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  dcej>er  the  gloom ; 
I^ast,  as  it  seemed,  a  great  mist-blotted  light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  u{)on  the  place." 

Observe  how  the  key-note  of  feeling 
which  this  symbolism  is  so  aptly  fitted  to 
strengthen,  is  struck  in  the  first  line — 

*•  But  homeward — home — what  home  ?  had  he  a 
home  ? 
His  home,  he  walk'd. " 

Thus  it  was  no  more  the  poet's  aim 
than  the  artist's  to  represent  a  scene  by 
what  was  actually  or  [)robably  visible  in 
it.  The  poet  as  well  as  the  artist  chose 
his  accessories  with  the  view  of  deepen- 
ing the  impression  of  his  central  idea. 
And  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  subject 
be  purely  imaginary  or  historical,  if,  in 
the  latter  case,  history  is  silent  as  to  the 
accessories. 

The  same  limit,  however,  was  not  ob- 
sei'ved  by  the  ancient  painter.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  express  spiritual  feeling,  and 
to  stir  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder. 
For  this  end  he  might  legitimately  em- 
ploy many  means  which  the  modern 
piunter  would  reject  The  singleness  of 
this  aim  also  permitted  him  to  reject  much 


that  the  modem  painter  feels  bound  to 
observe.  The  glai'ing  untruth  of  the  ac- 
cessories in  a  mediaeval  picture,  which  is 
so  surprising  on  a  first  ac(|ujvint*ince  with 
ancient  art^  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to 
ignorance.  The  painters  of  those  times 
knew  little  of  the  landscapes  and  costumes 
and  maunei*s  of  Eastern  countries.  In 
the  imagination  not  only  of  the  j>ainter, 
but  of  the  people  also,  the  scenes  of 
Scripture  history  were  pictured  just  as  if 
they  had  been  enacted  by  persons  of  their 
own  time  and  country.  But  this  disad- 
vantage was  not  a  very  important  one. 
Faith  and  love,  doubt  and  hope,  penitence 
and  humility,  are  in  no  way  dependent 
on  any  accessories  of  costume  or  of  land- 
8caj)e.  It  is  the  deep  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  scene,  not  its  appearance  to  the  eye 
of  the  flesh,  which  the  painter  desired  to 
seize,  and  this  he  was  able  to  do,  how- 
ever his  figures  were  clad,  and  whatever 
skies  were  above  them.  Indeed,  any- 
thing which  by  its  novelty  or  curiosity 
diveited  the  attention  from  the  central 
thought  of  the  picture  and  it«  spiritual 
meaning,  would  have  been  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  spectator,  while 
his  understanding  was  assisted  by  the 
special  significance  of  the  symbols.  So 
long,  then,  as  art  retained  its  single  aim 
of  spiiitual  expression,  this  untruth  in 
the  accessories  was  excusable,  if  not  posi- 
tively to  be  i)rcferred  to  an  accuracy  of 
detail,  which  would  have  caught  the  eye 
and  detained  the  attention. 

But  this  singleness  of  aim  was  gradu- 
ally lost.  The  object  of  the  artist  ceased 
to  be  simply  to  e.r/)7^ess.  It  began  to  be 
limited  by  a  condition  :  to  crpresa  by  means 
of  the  beautiful ;  just  as  in  more  modern 
times  a  new  condition  has  been  imposed 
upon  it,  namely,  expression  hj  inaaas  of 
the  natural  and  prol/abk.  The  change  was 
inevitable.  Love  of  beauty  is  the  passion 
of  the  artist.  It  is  j)resent  with  him  in 
all  that  he  does.  At  length  it  becomes 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  that  more 
and  more  exclusively,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  feeling  gradually  loses 
its  place  as  the  predominant  motive.  And 
so  we  find  that  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  although  they  produced  the 
greatest  works  of  art  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  finest 
combinations  of  color,  the  most  noble 
flowing  lines,  the  freest  play  of  muscle, 
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and  tlu*  most  pcifcct  syinmeti  y  aiifl  jivo- 
portion  in  nrrani^oMicnt,  are  yet  cliaractor- 
izod  liy  i'roqnont  ]>ovcrty  oftlionght  anfl 
<'olflness  an<l  unfitnc^ss  of  foolin<^.  It  is 
not  that  tlio  subjects  of  Christian  art  are 
unworthy  of  the  liighest  skill,  or  inca[)a- 
hle  of  rej^ayintf  tl»e  nohlest  efforts  of  ge- 
nius; but  spiritual  insight,  a  true  iinai]fina- 
tive  sympathy  with  saints  ami  martyrs, 
an  ardent  and  penetratinji  comprehension 
of  the  scenes  of  the  sacre<l  story,  are  not 
to  be  attained  without  the  most  strenuous 
and  un<livided  eftbrt.  And  if  the  whole 
of  a  man's  strenjjth  be  put  forth,  as  in 


ther  outline  nor  s))ai>e,  can  not  be  painted. 
We  should  be  doin^  what  is  iriipions,  if 
we  thoutrht  that  images  of  men  niade  br 
our  hands  were  gods,  and  paid  them  di- 
vine honors  as  gods.  We  admit,  how- 
ever, notliiug  of  this  kind.  But  since 
God.  in  his  ineffable  goodness,  pnt  on 
the  flesh  and  ajipcared  in  the  flefth  on 
earth,  and  moved  among  men :  since  he 
took  u]>on  liim  our  nature  and  the  gram 
fabric  of  a  materuil  frame,  aud  likewise 
the  form  and  color  of  iiesh,  we  do  no 
wrong  when  we  make  his  image.*'  A 
human  form  is  offere<l  by  Scriptnre  to  the 


fact  it  was,  in  the  j)roduction  of  the  high-    artist  who  wishes  to  represent  the  Son  of 


est  aesthetic  excellences,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  greatest  mechani- 
cal skill,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  other  ob- 


(iod.  ]^ut  the  scriptural  idea  of  Jeho- 
vah was  a  Being  whose  face  no  man 
might  lor)k  u])on  and  live.  He  was  made 


jeet  should  Ikj  less  strenuously  ])ursued    known  to  man  by  his  acts.     It  was  not 
and  less  successfully  accomplished.  the  face,  the  visil)le  presence,  but  the 


It  is  only  l)y  the  total  rejection  of  the  !  hand  of  the  Lord  doing  justice  and  mei^ 
theorv  of  imitation,  and  bv  admission  of  I  cv  which  men  were  permitted  to  behold. 
the  princi))le  that  the  artist's  true  aim  is  '  Hence,  in  lut,  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
to  express  his  thoughts  concerning  his  '  Father  is,  up  to  the  12th  century,  indi- 
subject,  that  the  way  oim  he  ]>repare<i  for  !  cated  exclusively  by  a  liand,  frequently 
any  rei)resentation  of  the  invisible,  or  in-  with  rays  of  light  issuing  from  it 
deed  any  ])ictorial  expression  of  thought '  Sometimes  the  hand  is  entirely  open, 
about  God.  Subjects  of  this  kitid  re(]uire  '  indicating  the  act  of  bestowing ;  but  it  is 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  reverence  in  more  frequently  displayed  in  the  act  of 
treatment,  in  order  not  to  of^Vndby  their  blessing.  This  is  expressed  in  the  West- 
profanity.  It  was  long  before  God  the  ,  ern  church  by  the  extension  of  the  thumb 
Father  was  ever  re|)resented  in  human  and  the  lii'st  two  fingers  only.  In  the 
form  ;  and  it  is  most  inten'sting  to  trace  j  Ejistern  church  the  sign  was  more  com- 
the  irradual  movement  of  art  from  the  plicated.  The  ordinary  wny  of  writing 
reverence  of  her  earlier  periods  to  the  '  the  name  of  Jesus  Clirist  in  Greek  piunt- 
daring  imagination,  we  may  even  say  |  ings  is  I-C*  Y-C;*  the  first  aud  last  let- 
the  audacity,  of  her  noon-day  splendor,      ters   of  each  name;    and  in  the  act  of 

We  can  not  wonder  at  the  apparent  blessing,  the  fingers  are  bent  as  nearly  as 
reluctance  with  which  she  has  ventured  possible  into  the  form  of  those  letters; 
on  representations  of  the  Divine  Father.  thefV>re-fingerextended,  as  I ;  the  nuddle 
We  are  told  that  (Tod  made  man  in  his  finger  curved,  as  C;  the  thumb  crossed 
own  image,  but  the  reverence  of  early  art  upon  the  third  finger,  to  make  X;  and 
dared  not  make  God  in  the  image  of  man.  '  the  little  finger  curved  into  another  C. 
With  Go<l  tlie  Son  it  was  otherwise,  for  '  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  centoij 
since  he  con<lescended  to  assume  human  that  the  artist  departed  from  the  rever- 
flesh  there  was  no  impiety  in  represent-'  ential  symbolism  of  the  hand:  but  ht 
ing  him  as  he  onvo  aj»i»eared  to  the  eyes  did  not  at  once  advance  to  a  delineation 
of  men.  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  sec-  '  of  the  full  figure.  At  fii'st  the  face  only, 
ond  of  his  famous  Orations  against  Icon-  tiien  the  bust,  and  at  last,  but  still  rarely, 
oclasm,  expresses  the  feeling  on  the  point  the  entire  frame  is  repix>sented.  The  art- 
entertained  by  the  church  in  the  eighth  ists  meaning  is  sometimes  indicated  bw 
century,  or  that  section  of  it  which  re-  a  sign  or  inscription.  If  it  is  not,  it 
tained  its  love  for  pictun-s  and  images,  is,  at  this  period,  difHcult  to  pronounoB 
**We  should  be  in  error,'*  he  savs,  *Mf  certainlv  whether  the  Father  or  the  Son 
we  were  to  make  an  image  of  the  invis-    is  the  subject  intended.     This  is  (lartly 

ible  God,  since  that  whit-h  is  not  of  bod- — ; 

ily  nature,  nor  vibible,  and  possesses  uei-  |  *  The  old  form  of  S^fmtu 
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becanw  the  Son  appears  very  frequently,  i  tlio  liatrod  felt  by  tlip  Gnostics  for  God  tlio 
especially  in  Eastern  art  in  scenes  In  !  FmUkm:  the  second,  tluMlrcad  which  pn-vail- 
whioh  we  slionld  have  expected  to  see  i  <;^^  ^""""^  the  Ibllowcrs  of  Christ  h.st  they 
-.!_     "c*  au  ^   J  J        -*i     I       I  shonhl  jinpenr  to  recall  the  idea  of  Jupiter, 

the  father  represented  :  and  ])artly  be-   ,^  ^^  ^^^.]^\^  ^^,^,^,^^  j^^.,!  ^^^  ^,,,,  adoration  of 

cause  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  at  ■  i^,n^^.,„^  (^l^ristians ;  the  third,  that  i«lentical 
that  time  made  to  api)ear  of  the  snnieafice  1  resemhlance  between  the  Father  and  th«*Son, 
and  of  similar  features.  Indeed,  it  seems  1  whieh  various  texts  t«f  ITnly  Sfrlptnie  Mi)pear 
probable  that  when  fii-st  the  artist  ven-  to  inlimate:  the  fonrth.  theiiic:irnMtion..f  the 
tured  on  a  delineation  of  Ood  the  Father  I  ^'^"'  ^^1'^  ''^Jl'^'  ^P<'<7»^  *>^  ^\/"*tl  "''the 

:«  k»^«»  r....^  Ur.  »».^^.  «.,♦,.!  4'  r  f»,«f  i  F;ither:  the  filth,  the  absen^M^  (»t  anv  visible 
iD-nnman  form,  he  appropn:ite<l  t<»r  tfiat  ■        •,.*,.       <•  t  i       i      »•    .     i  •  i  •     ^ 

.        .^  *»'.,.  ..   manitestation  of  Jehovah,  a  fad  wiMch  iscon- 

pnrpose  the  then  reco.irnizxul  nnnire  ot ,  fl^^^.^p,^,^.^^...,^,,,.^.,^,,,.^.,.^.,^,^,^^.^..  ^,,^.^.^,,^ 

the  Son.  Afterwards,  when  men  had  he-  .,,,,1  ],^^{^  the  difllcnlty  all  artists  must  hav<^ 
come  a  little  aceustome<l  to  the  .'iudaeity  .  telt  in  iinairininir  or  executing  so  awful  and 
of  the  idea,  a  spe<;ial  character  is  assiirned    sublime  an  iina^?." 

to  the  lineaments  of  the  P'atber.  This  ,  r|^]jp  second  of  these  causes  wnsfar  from 
process,  too,  >^'as  a  pcradual  one.  At  first  imatrinan-.  The  character  of  Jupiter 
the  only  distinction  was  in  more  stronj^ly  Tonans,  the  hi'^rhest  ideal  of  majesty  and 
marked  features,  apparently  indicative  of  |  anight,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  "adoptod, 
greater  ener*ry,  and  then  in  a  different  or  more  or  less  nearly  a])proached  by  an 
of  years,  such  as  is  suprjrested  by  the  hu- :  artist  who  wished  to'embodv  the  idea  of 
man  relation  of  father  and  son.  Had  the  1  (^eity  in  traits  which  would  clearly  not  be 
liberty  of  the  artist's  imacxination  never  :  mistaken  for  those  of  the  Eternal  Son. 
overpassed  these  limits  we  shouM  have  j^^t  a  much  more  active  cause  of  the 
had  little  reason  to  comi>lain.  Whatever  !  rarity  of  these  re])resentations  was,  no 
interpretation  we  may  put  on  the  words, '  ^oubt,  the  inability  of  which  all  men 
«  God  made  man  in  his  own  imat^^e,''  it  „uist  have  been  conscious  to  make  any 
.is  probable  that  the  artist  felt  that  they  human  form  look  divine.  This  task  was 
sanctioned  representations  such  as  those  ,  „ot  imposed  upon  them  in  representing 
we  havejust  mentioned.  But  there  was  no  "  the  Son,  since  we  know  that  many  men 

suchjustification  for  imajres  of  the  Divine  jeould  look  upon  him,  as  he  appeared 
Beinsr  decorated  with  the  sinriis  of  human  among  them,  without  recognizing  in  him 
rank  and  dignity,  with  the  irai)erial  pur-  anything  more  than  mortal :  but  never, 
pie,  or  i>ontifi«il  tiara,  or  kingly  crown ;  ^  i„  aH  the  course  of  sacred  history,  was 
and  these  violations  of  good  taste,  to  Jehovah  seen  by  the  eve  of  man.  'There 
give  them  no  worse  name,  are  fixMpient '  ^^ere  many  occ-asions  on  which  his  words 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sometimes  the  '  ^ere  heard,  or  his  angel  apj^eared ;  but 
desire  of  the  artist  to  i)ress  as  much  of  the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah  on  earth 
hw  reverence  as  possible  into  symbols  of  ig  never  recorded,  and  the  idea,  indeed, 
earthly  dignity  is  grotescpiely  displayed,  is  distinctly  contradicted.  No  man  had 
In  the  stained-gla.ss  windows  of  St,  Mar- '  seen  (iod  at  any  time. 
tiii(-s-Vignes  at  IVoyes,  the  Father  is  re-  The  difficulty,  however,  micrht  have 
presented  in  Papal  costume,  but  the  tiara  ,  been  overcx)me,  but  for  the  fitness  with 
18  composed  not  of  three  but  of  live  which  the  Eternal  Son  mav  be  repre- 
crowns.  To  this  quaint  exaggeration  of  pented  as  the  Divine  actor  iii  almost  all 
PaT*al  dignity  is  added  a  certain  infusion  the  scivnes  depicted  by  art.  The  imme- 
of  kingly  state,  for  all  the  crowns  are '  diate  agent  in  the  great  act  of  creation 
decorated  with  floriations  and  Jleurs-fle-  '  ig  declared  in  the  Nicrene  Crwd,  as  well 
/f>,  like  those  of  the  French  kings.  This  as  in  various  i)assage8  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
work  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  six-  ture,  to  have  l)een  the  Son,  the  Word  of 
teenth  century.  God.     The  Angel  of  the  Lord,  who  ap- 

At  all  times,  however,  representations  pears  in  so  many  scenes  of  the  Old  Tes- 
of  the  Father  have  been  very  few,  com-  tanient,  was  considered  to  be  the  Son. 
pared  with  those  of  the  Son.  The  causes  3Ioreover,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the 
of  this  rarity  are  amply  discussed  by  M.  ,  worship  of  a  "  cmcified  God"  must  have 
Didron.  He  summarizes  them  as  fol-  been  such  a  rock  ofoffence  to  unbelievers, 
iows :  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  habit  in  the 

''The  flxvt  of  tliefie  caases  was  probably   Church  of  assciting  in  every  way,  in  art, 
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as  well  as  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  |  inadequate,  and  even  improper  treatment 

That  instances  are  to  be  found  in  whioh 
the  Divine  Father  has  been  represented 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  shock  the  feelingi, 
does  not  pi'ove  that  art  has  done  this  '*of 
malice  aforethought**     Her  tme  aenCi- 


that  the  Cnicified  One  whom  they  wor- 
shiped was  God  indeed. 

These  considerations  appear  to  us  to 
fumish  the  true  reason  why  the  repre- 
sent;itioii  of  the  Father  so  slowly  comes 


into  the  practice  of  art.     l^ut  M.  Didron  ments  are  rather  to  be  seen  in  thefev 
thinks   otiierwise.     He   says,    "  It  was '  and  trembling  witli  which  she  has  qh 

rather  a  feeling  of  resentment,  a  senti-  proached  the  subject,  and  the  hesitadi^ 

meiit  of  hostility  to  strength  and  vio-  hand  with  which  she  has  indicated  thtf 

lence,  by  which  art  was  deten*ed  from  awful  Presence. 

attempting  any  representation  of  God  the  The  only  other  examples  cited  by  IL 

Father.'*  :  Didron  are  in  a  Psalter  in  the  Iniperill 

Wecould  not  accept  the  conclusion  that ,  Library  at  Paris,   of  the  close  of  the 

ait  bore  this  testimony  to  the  thought*  twelfth  century,  in  whioh  the  Deity  il 

of  men  about  God  without  regret.    And  often  re})resented  as  holding  inhishandi 

the  phenomenon  so  long  survived  the  a  bow  and  arrows,  spear,  or  sword.    He 

Gnosticism  of  which  M.  Didron  consid-  gives  a  woodcut  of  one  of  them  in  wUdi 

era  it  a  symptom,  that  notliing  but  tlie  the  bow  and  arrows  and  sword  ippw* 

most  conclusive  evidence  in  ait  itself  can  This  belongs  to  the  18th  Psalm,  and  il 

support  his  position.     Since,  however,  relieved  from  the  charge  of  an  irrerenift 

he  argues  the  point  laboriously  and  with  intention  by  its  apt  illustration  of  dis 

some  ingenuity,  we  feel  bound  to  sug-  sacre-l  text — a  literal  rendering  of  i»- 

gest  considerations  which  affect  the  co-  agery  very  common  among  the  minii- 

gency  of  liis  rea>"»ning.  tiu'ists — 

The  grounds  upon  which  his  conclii-  <'Vca,  IiosontonthUaiTowsnnd  Mntterodfliea.. 

sion  rests  are  the  following  :   First,  That  H^*  tt'"ilift»i  my  haiiiU  m  wiir,  so  that  abowof 

the  Son,  and  even  the  Virgin,  are  pat  in  ,„,'*''*'V'  '"'■''V'  r  """«*""»•       u    ^ *. 

the  place  ot  the  rather;    stcondh/,  that  imttk*- 

the  rank  assigned  to  him  in  early  Chris-  It  is  (t«h1  that  avcngLth  inc,  and  siibdactli  Ai 

tmn  monuments  is  not  alwavs  the  most  ]k?<>|jU*  unto  mo. " 

honorable;    and,  thhdlji,   that  the  part  With  the  view  of  illustrating  his  se^ 

assigned  to  him  is  occasionally  undigni-  ond  proposition,  that  the  rank  assigned 

lied,  and  even  cruel.  to  God  the   Father  in  early  ChristiaB 

The  examples  adduced  by  ^I.  Didron  monumentij  is  frequently  not  very  hOB- 

in  Hupjiort  of  the  bist  pro])osilion  do  not  orable,  M.   Didron  gives  the  following 

a])pear  to  sustain  it.     On  the  capital  of  a  ndes  as  to  the  arrangement  of  figuresia 

pillar  in  N<»tre  Dame  du  Port,  at  Cler-  art: 

mont,  God  is  re]>resented  as  striking  the  1.  The  lefl  hand   is  inferior  to  the 

guilty  Adam   with   his  clenched   hand,  right     Christ  is  represented  enthronedy. 

How  wanting  in  the  sense  of  what   is  with  the  tables  of  the  law  resting  on  thft 

fitting  in  such  representations  the   artist  ai'k  of  the  covenant  on  his  left,  and  thft 

was,  is  shown  by  another  figure  in  the  books   written   by   his  apostles  on  Ui 

same  grouj), — that  of  an  angel  who  seizes  right. 

the  ofliMuler  by  the  beard  and  plucks  it  2.  The   lower  part  is  less  bonoiaUe 

out.     Again,    in  a  manuscript  adorned  than  the  upper. 

M'ith  miniatures,  God  is  represented  as  3.  The  centre  is  more  honorable  tfan 

ex}>eHing  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  gar-  the  circumference, 

den  witli  bow  and  arrow — a  "  motive'*  In  the  vaulting  of  a  cathednl,  or  dM 

probably  suggested  by  the  Homeric  scene  field  of  a  rose-window,  the  oentre  is  a^ 

of   Apollo    taking    vengeance    on    the  signed  to   Goil   or    the   Vir|pn    Haiy. 

Greeks.     Such  in>tjuices,  iiowever,  prove  Tlien  come  the  difTerent  orders  of  angch^ 

nothing;  for  unworthy  conceptions  are  followed  by  the  various  ranks  of  eanlii 

not  confined  to  any  .single  sphere  of  art  Tiie  order  of  the  heavenly  hienuriijil 

Xo  subject,  however  it  may  ]K)ssess  the  for  the  most  p?irt  fixed,  but  the 

imagination  or  captivate  the  affections  of  tions  to  it  curiously  illustrate  the  _ 

men,  is  wholly  exempt  from  liability  to  rule.     Thus  martyrs  generally  niik 
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to  apoflUesi,  and  take  precedence  of  con-  a  sanction  to  the  substitution ;  and  he 
fessors ;  but  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  hoped  thereby  to  approach  nearer  to  such 
Dame  at  Paris,  where  most  honor  was  a  representation  or  the  Father  as  would 
paid  to  intellectual  services  done  to  the  commend  itself  to  the  love  and  reverence 
Church,  coufessora  take  precedence  of  of  all  beholders,  than  he  could  if  he  at- 
martyrs.  i  tempted  what  he  knew  nmst  end  in  fail- 

In 'apply  infi^  these  rules  to  his  argu-  nre,  a  j)ictonal  representation  of  ''the 
ment,  M.  Didron  brings  in  evidence  the  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible." 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  That  the  Virgin  wjis  ever  admitted  to 
points  out  that  the  Father,  represented  the  place  of  the  Father,  in  art,  would 
in  one  case  by  the  hand,  in  another  by  certainly  be  a  significant  discoveiy;  but 
the  face,  is  placed  at  the  afiex  of  the  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  made  out.  M. 
arch,  on  the  exterior  cordon  of  the  vault-  Didron*s  evidence  of  it  is  this :  In  the 
ing,  "  where  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  in-  Ejistern  Church  the  fonus  of  art  are  ste- 
juries  of  rain  and  wind ;  while  mere  reotyped,  and  there  have  long  existed 
angels  are  pLiced  in  the  inner  cordons,  manuscript«of  instructions  to  the  painter 
and  sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  for  the  representation  of  eveiy  scene  of 
■weather;"  and  *'God  the  Son,  on  the  their  religious  art.  For  the  subject  of 
contrary,  is  placed  in  the  interior,  care-  Moses  and  the  burning  bush,  the  follow- 
fully  protected  from  the  effects  of  rain  ing  directions  are  given :  "  Moses  nn- 
and  wind."  lie  adduces  no  c^ise  in  which  tying  his  sandals;  aix)und  him,  sheep; 
the  Father  is  placed  on  the  left  when  he  in  front,  a  burning  bush,  in  the  midst 
might  have  been  on  the  right:  in  the  and  on  the  top  of  which  is^/teF/ryw /ro/i*- 
lower  part  when  he  might  have  been  on  ing  her  Child;  near  her  an  angel  looks 
the  upper;  or  in  the  circumference  when  towai'ds  Moses.  On  the  other  side  of 
he  might  have  been  in  the  centre ;  and  the  bush  Moses  appears  standing  with 
we  should  draw  an  inference  the  very  one  hand  extended,  and  holding  a  rod 
reverse  of  M.  Didron's,  from  the  fact  in  the  other."  These  directions  have 
that  these  reverential  symbols  are  placed  been  obeyed  not  only  in  the  East,  but 
in  the  most  conspicuous  position — the  even  in  the  West,  where  l>yzanline  in- 
highest  point  of  the  exterior  cordon,  '  fluence  h:is  ])revaile4l.  They  are  fol- 
behind  and  below  which  all  the  other ,  lowed  in  a  sculpture  on  the  northein 
cordons  range.  gateway  at  Chartres :  in  a  ]>ainting  on 

The  most  serious  of  M.  Didron's  ar-  ^  wood  wrongly  attributed  to  King  liene; 
guments,  however,  is  that  the  Son,  and  in  miniatures  in  the  Speculum  J/umance 
even  the  Virgin,  are  often  substituted  Salrutioni.^,  and  other  mss.  ;  in  tapestry 
fur  the  Father  in  art  He  appears  to  us,  '  in  the  Ciithedral  of  Kheims,  and  else- 
in  his  eagerness  to  establish  his  point, '  where.  It  is  clearly,  therefoi-e,  a  matter 
somewhat  to  overstate  the  frequency  '  of  some  importance  to  discover  their 
wiUi  which  the  Son  is  j)laced  in  posi-  meaning.  If  this  be  a  representation  of 
tions  which  we  should  have  expected  to  ,  God  in  the  form  of  the  Virgin,  it  is  an 
see  occupied  by  representations  of  the  effort  of  audacious  profanity,  without 
Father.  But,  admitting  that  the  prac-  parallel  in  art ;  for  M.  Didion  has  no 
tice  was  a  common   one,  we  need  not ,  other  argimient. 

infer  from  it  the  existence  of  any  such  ;  The  sacred  text  shows  us  that  for  the 
sentiment  of  hostility  as  M.  Didron  sup-  j  pictoruil  represeubition  of  the  event,  the 
poses.  It  was  natural  that  the  imagi-  i  image  of  no  Divine  person  is  required : 
nation  of  the  artist  should  be  more  read-  '  — "  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
ily  drawn  to  the  figure  of  the  Son  ;  and  '  unto  him  (Moses)  in  *  a  fiamc  of  fire  out 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  his  very  anxiety  of  the  midst  of  a  bush ;  and  he  looked, 
to  avoid  anytliiug  that  might  shock  the  and,  behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fii-e, 
devoutest  feeling,  should  lead  him  to  ,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  And 
repre.sent  the  Father  in  the  form  of  him  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and 
"  who  is  the  inLage  ol  the  invisible  God."  I  --"  ~  "   "  " 

"  He  that  hath^  seen  me  hath  seen  the   ^  ^'^^^'/'^  '"  '^''>-"*»  "^^ J«  ''*'»  "»^^  «f,  ^ 

«  ^.       „      ..  T       J  ■!'<  ..L  «f  '  name.      The  iippvanince  was  that  of  a  name,  tlie 

Father."     "I  and  my  I  ather  are  one.    |  ^^.j^^^,  prencce  that  of  the  Angel.    This  is  clear 

He  felt  that  such  words  as  these  gave  |  from  what  follows. 
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8ee  this  jrroat  siuhtN,  why  the  bush  is  not  I  In  the  poroh  of  the  ^rroat  church  at 
burnt"  (Exod.  iii.  2,  8).  It  is  dear  from  I  the  Monastery  of  Chilindari,  on  Momit^ 
these  words  that  Moses  saw  no  an«|;el,    Athos,    there   is   a  fresco    repreaentn^ 


nothinsr  but  the  flame  and  the  bush:  and 
the  voioe  «ime  from  the  midst  of  the 
bush.  Why,  then,  does  the  Virjxin  ap- 
pear here  at  all,  so  many  hundred  years 


Gideon  squeezinor  his  fleece ;  and  in  the 
fleece,  just  as  in  the  miraculous  thorn  of 
Chalons,  there  appeal's  a  small  imaserf 
the  Virijrin,  white  as  the  fleece  itself   It 


before   hrr  birtli  ?     Tiie  explanation  of  can  not  be  ur^red  that  the  Virgin  is  hew 
this  ditticultv  is  siiffjjested  bv  the  inscrin- '  substituted  for  the  Dinne  Beinsr. 


tion  under  thopirtiu'e  attnbuted  to  Kinc^ 
Rt'nt?:  **  liubrum  quem  viderat  Moyaes 
incombustum,  conservatnm  ainiovimns 
tuam  laudabilem  Viririnitatem,  Sancta 
Doi  Genet  rix."  There  are  verses  to  the 
same  effect  on  the  ta]>estry  of  Uheims. 


It  may  be  thought  strange  thift 
in  the  picture  of  the  type,  the  thing 
ty] lifted  should  be  painted.  We  mtiAt 
have  expected  that  familiarity  wkh 
the  intention  of  these  typic^  fonii 
would   have  made  any  explanation  of 


The  bush  which  was  in  flames  without  them  unnecessary ;  just  as  by  the  sign  of 
being  consumed  was  in  the  Greek  Churcb  the  lamb,  the  fish,  or  the  cross,  Chrii( 
hehl  to  be  a  ty])e,  and  even  a  proof,  of'  was  understood,  God  the  Father  by  d» 
the  dogma  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  ,  hand,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  dow; 
was  a  virgin  mother.  Aaron's  rod  and  !  so  we  might  have  thought  tnat  this  doo- 
Gideon's  fleece  were  re,g:n'ded  as  having  trine  would  have  been  more  approjtfi- 
a  similar  significance.  ately  taught  by  representations  of  ito 

If  the  intention  had  been  to  delineate   burning  bush,  of  Aaron's  rod,  or  of  Gid^ 
the  historical  scene,  and  the  Virgin  ha^i  |  eon's  fleece,  alone,  than  by  the  jpietorid 
been  ])ut  in  the  place  of  the  Deity,  she    presence  of  the  Virgin  herself.   ButwiA 
would  in  all  probability  have  held  a  scroll   the  Greeks  it  was  not  so.     They  are  ertr 
containing  tlie  words  which  Moses  heard   reaching  forward,  even  in  art,  firom  ths 
from  the  bush,     l^it  there  is  no  scroll    sign  to   the  thing  signified.     And  Ihil 
proceetling  either  from  the  flame  or  from  |  tendency  of  theirs  is  aided  by  their  hahh 
the  hand  of  the  Angel.     The  historical '  of  personific^ition  of  abstract  ideas.    A 
bearings  of  the  scene  are  to  the  eye  of  <Treek  ms.  of  the  ninth  century,  in  dn 
the  Greek  Church  so  completely  lost  in  ]  Imperial  Libniry  at  Paris,  furnishes  sofflS 
its  tvpic4il  import,  that  evervthinir  ia  8:ic-    curious  instances   of  this.     There  is  B 
rificed  to  make  that  ]»rominent..     There    picture  of  Nathan  before  David ;  bat  the 
is  a  legend  attached  to  the  Church  of  |  historical  fact  J'ields  in  im|)ortance  to  ths 
Notre    Dame    dc  TEpine    at    ChAlons,    ideal  significance  of  the  scene,  and  in- 
which   is   curiously  illustrative   of  this,    stead  of  leavin^j  the  beholder  to  dnw 
On  the  Eve  of  the  Annuciation,  in  one  I  his   own   lesson,   an    allegorical  figuN^ 
of  the  years  of  the  foiirteenth  century,  '  recogtiized  by  her  name,  Metanoia,  wii^ 
some  shepherds,   tending    their    flocks  '  ten  above,   teaches  the  lesson  of  pflai> 
near  Chrdons,  just  before  nightfall,  saw   tence  by  her  bowed  head  and  tearful  ejfS^ 
a  white  thorn  bush  shining  with  a  strange    and  the  sobs  rising  in  her  throat.    86 
light :  the  shepherds,  and  it  seems  their  '  while  he  tends  his  flocks  on  the  dopes 
flocks   too,   nm   towards  it,    and   there   aroimd  Bethlehem,  we  are  not  alloim 
arose  from  the  midst  of  the  bush,  which    to  forget  the  heavenly  presence  thai  ll 
seemed  to  be  in  flames,  a  sm:ill  statue  of  with  him  :   as  he  sings  his  divine  sOBjp^ 
^[ary  holding  Jesus  in  her  arms.     The   a  figure  of  the  melody   which  Hecvii 
<'hurch   was  built  on  the  spot  where  the    had  ]>ut  in  his  heart  sits  by  his  side^  ii 
bush  grew,  to  commemonite  the  event,    he  smites   the  lion   and   the  bear,  ttH 
It   is  said  that  the   id  enticed   statue   is   mit^ht   with   which   Heaven  nerves  Ife 
tluM-e  still :  and  at  the  end  of  the  apse    arm   stands   with   encouraging  gestM 
there  is  a  painted  window,  representing   behind.     So  it  is  in  the  Greek  reprotttt 
the   bush   in   flames  autl   Mary  in   the   tations   of  the  ])arab!cs ;   and  here  thh 
midst.      The   town»«people  of  Chalons,    principle  is  of k»n  st.retche<l  even  furthsri 
the  peasants,  the  shepherds,  and  even    for  not  only  is  the  interpretation  of  tht 
the  sheep,  are  on  their  knees  before  the   parable   brought   prominently  into    ttb 
bush.  ,  picture,  but  the  parable  itsdf  (aa  tliat«f 
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he  tarefiy  referred  to  above),  so  far  as  it  ward  lie  is  also  represented  in  human 
tppeala  to  the  imagiuation,  is  often  '  form, — at  tirst^  as  a  man  of  mature  years 
wholly  excluded.  only,  but  afterwards  in  every  stage  of  life 

We  are  compelled,  then,  to  dissent  i  from  infancy  to  old  age.  It  sliould  be 
rom  Mr.  Didron*6  conclusion  that  art  observed,  liowcver,  tliat  in  representa- 
tifiplays  anything  like  hostility  towards  i  tions  of  the  Trinity,  if  the  Three  Persons 
lie  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  There  ;  are  not  of  the  same  age,  the  Sun  or  tlie 
B  abundant  reason  to  explain  the  rarity  Spirit,  or  both,  are  younger  than  the 
>f  these  representations  without  resorting  Father;  never  tlie  reverse,  in  this  case 
:o  any  such  painful  sup|)Osition.  Indeed  the  idea  of  the  tiliatiou  of  the  Son  and 
the  testimony  of  art  seems  to  lead  to  the  ,  the  procession  of  the  Spu'it,  is  suggested ; 
9ppo8]te  conclusion.  It  shows  that  the  it'  there  is  no  diU'erence  in  years,  the 
Qune  of  the  Father  has  been  hallowed,  i  equality  and  co  eternity  of  the  Tlu'eePer- 
[t  has  been  named  with  fear  certainly,  ;  sons  ot  the  Trinity. 
[rat  with  no  unloving  fear.  The  fault '  There  is  frequently  found  a  very  re- 
srhich  we  have  to  find  is  rather  that  of  mai'kable  literal  rendering  of  a  propliecy 
^ver  familiarity  in  dealing  with  so  awful  of  Isaiah,  in  the  representation  of  Clnibt 
ft  subject.  surrounded  by  st^ven  doves,  sometimes 

The  obstacles  which  checked  the  pic-  one  of  them  only,  sometimes  all  of  them 
torial  representation  of  God  the  Father  i  having  the  nimbus.  Tliese  represent  the 
Tor  so  many  centuries,  existed,  though  seven  spirits,  which,  it  has  beeubeUeved, 
vrith  a  lower  degree  of  force,  in  the  case  were  signified  by  the  words  of  the  proph- 
of  the  Uoly  Spirit  For  although  he  '  ecy,  ^*  Tlie  Spirit  ot  the  Lord  shaii  i-Cbt 
aever  appears  in  person  to  man  in  all  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  uu- 
sacred  history,  nevertheless  Scripture  derstaudiug,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
provides  a  symbol  which  ait  could  not  might,  tiie  spirit  of  knowledge  and  piety  ; 
r^ect.  Hence  at  every  period  of  Chris-  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  shall  till  iiim.  * 
tiain  art  a  white  dove  has  been  the  rec-  |  If  there  has  been  any  hesitation  or  cold- 
ogDizecl  representative  of  the  Divine  ness  in  the  represeniatiou  of  the  other 
Spirit — white  to  indicate  the  light,  which  persons  oi  the  'i'nnity,  this  appears  in  tlie 
is  in  art  a  perpetual  attribute  of  Deity,  btrongehl  light  by  contrast  wim  tlie  abuu- 
rhere  is,  however,  a  curious  exception  daiitly  Irequeiit,  and,  if  we  may  so  say, 
to  this  nde  in  the  c:ise  of  a  manuscript  tiie  uii'ectiouate  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  tiie  tliirteenth  century.  Here  the  of  (Jiirist  the  Sun.  Tiie  story  of  his  iile 
Spirit  of  God,  moving  upon  the  face  of  fiuinshes  tlie  most  important  subjects  of 
the  waters  before  the  creation  of  light,  Ciiribliaii  paintnig  ana  sculptme ;  but  ait 
is  painted  as  black  as  the  formless  earth.  ■  has  ventured  to  depict  scenes  which  the 
A  French  miniature  of  the  same  period  human  eye  has  never  beheld  :  the  Word 
represents  the  Spirit  as  the  breath  (nveu-  ,  creating  the  world,  speaking  to  men,  iu- 
uu)  of  the  other  Divine  Persons.  The  i  spiring  prophets ;  the  Son  taking  counsel 
Father  and  Son  sit  opposite  to  one  an-  j  with  the  leather,  sent  on  his  mibsion  to 
other.  The  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  I —^  7  T"    -  -  j  ~  ".  v.  ~  ^    ~.  :      r,~ 

hovers  between  with  extended  wmgs,  Vuigatc.  Our  vW«on  is  ^lightly  dittciciit.  -ihc 
their  U|»8touchmg  the  hpsof  each  figure,  ypmi  oi  Uie  Loid  shall  re^l  uiKiu  liim,  ...  the 
^'  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  ,  biiirit  uf  knowledge  nud  ot  the  te-ur  ot  ihc  Loid ; 
Son*'  like  breath.  ^"^  ^"^^  muke  him  ot  quick  uuilcr»tuiidiiig  in  thu 

>ru«  Tu;wi  13™^«  ^^'♦k^  »T'«:«;*„  ;«  a^     *^*r  of  the  Lord."    Our  venjion  follows  iiie  He- 
The  Thurd  Person  of  the  Tnnity  isde-  j  ^^^^  i„  repeating  the  expression,  "The  tear  of 

JMCted  as  a  dove,  not  only  on  all  OCCa-  j  Uie  Lord."  This  word  is  in  the  fckptuagiut  trauij- 
lioDS  in  history  on  which  he  has  assumed  i  luted  first  £i}(i«7;£/a,  and  then  ^opo^  t/^oi;,  while 
that  form,  but  also  in  representations  of  /^'«^  »"<l  '"'*^'*  Uommi  ivprew^ut  it  m  the  Vul- 
the  day  of  Pentecost  The  dove  Ukewise  !  T%  i^'''*'^'  '"i"*""  ^T  u\  ^*l^^"^«"!^  *"^ 

^mmt  ^Mnj  vi  A  vuvcwov.  auc  \av»  t  v  aaa.«ttu7v  I  jjjg  Vulgate  are  closer  to  the  Hebrew  in  tlieir  reii- 
appearshovermgover  the  heads  ot  propll-  j  dcring  of  the  passage  than  our  version.  The  va- 
eiSy  and  even  of  saints  of  post-apostolic    riatiou  may  have  aiiseu  from  adeAiie  to  make  up 


tunes. 

Up  to  the  tenth  century,  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Trinity  was  indicated  by 
sign  only ;  but  from  that  time  for- 


tlie  pcrtect  number,  beven.  lis  adoption  in  ait 
was  probably  not  independent  of  its  conaist<ncy 
with  the  text  of  the  ApucalypiK!,  which  describes 
**  the  Lumb^  liaving  seven  noiiis  and  seven  e^es, 
m'/mc'A  are  Um  Mven  t^nriiM  q/'  God.** 
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the  oartli,  doscoinlinij  into  Ilados.  nsins:  '  foinn  is  very  rare.  The  f-ice  of  Christ 
from  tlu*  tonih,  renirnini;  ivrnin  to  tlie  IxHromes  more  8ad  :  he  hfis  now  made ao- 
skit's,  welcomed  nt  the  riiclit  hnnd  of  the  ;  quriiiitance  with  grief  Happier  inctdentt 
P'jither,  :ind  at  lenu:th  appearing  as  the  are  rarely  Konght  hy  the  artist ;  and  while 
Judge  of  all  mankind.  he   is  represented  in  the  flcenes  of  hk 

In  all  1 1 lese  scenes  our  Lord  appeara    sharpest  suffering  on  earth  as  the  Man  of 
in  nrt  in  humrm  form.     It  is,  however,    Sorrows,  he  ajijiears  in  the  Rkie«  as  the 
worthv  of  remark  that  th(»  same  a»K*ient   Jud<i:e  of  all  mankind,  the  Rex  tremendm 
reverence  which  indicated  the  ])resence    Jfa/rsfatift  of  the  Dies  Ii\¥. 
of  the  Falher  by  a  hand,  and  that  of  tiie        Notwithstanding  the  natnral  attractioa 
Holy  Sjiirit  hy  a  dove,  likewise  forbade    to  the  human  form  in  repi'esentations  rf 
any  rerili'^tic  representation  of  the  Son,  '  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  art  h« 
even  when  he  wore  huinan  fl(fsh.    Hence  ■  admitted  other  signs  also  into  her  service. 
during  the  first  tiMi  centuries  he  api^ears  '  Accordingto  the  symbolism  oftheMosno 


in  ideal  form,  youthful  and  beardless. 
I^ike  the  ever  young  gods  of  Greew, 
years  and  sorrow  make  no  impression  on 


law,  by  the  descriptions  of  the  Prophet^ 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Baptist,  and  in 
the  imagery  of  the  AjK>calypse,  Christ 


him.     He  appeal's  thus,  not  only  when  !  was  the  Lamb  of  God  :  and  this  symbol 
seatetl   at  the   Father's  right  hand,  or  '  of  a  lamb  is  in  very  frequent  nse  in  ail 
when  performing  some  gi'eat  act  of  Di-  j  It  is  often  borne  in  the  arms  of  the.  Bap- 
vine  power,  but  in  the  stones  of  his  hu- 
miliation and  death,  and  even   on  the 
cross.  This  notion  of  the  ideal  [)ei'fection 


tist,  who  always  points  to  it  with  the  fin- 
ger. And  whatever  the  sarrQandingv 
may  be,  it  is  adorned  with  the  crucifbiiDi 


of  the  youthful  form  is  illustrated  by  a  nimbus,  and  it  often  bears  the  resnixefr' 
bas-reli(»f  of  the  translation  of  £lijah  on  tion  cross.  The  Lamb  of  the  ApocnIypM 
oneof  the  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  ven-  is  different  Its  distingnishing  mans 
erable  prophet,  as  he  rises  to  lieaven  in  '  are  the  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes;  aad 
the  chariot  of  fire,  and  leaves  earth  and  whatever  the  position  of  the  Lamb  maf 
all  its  ])iiinftil  weariness  below,  is  repre-  be,  they  are  so  placed  that  all  of  them 
sented  young  and  smooth  of  cheek.     So  '  may  be  visible.     Thus,  in  a  French  min- 


iature of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  il 
an  apocnlyptic  Lamb  with  its  side  to  the 


was  our  Saviour.  The  jiractice,  however, 
began  to  die  out  in  the  eleventh  century; 

and  fluring  the  period  of  transition  the  spect4itor.  The  seven  horns  are  in  a 
works  of  the  same  artist  sometinies  show  ;  at  the  top  of  the  head  ;  one  eye  is  in  the 
the  different  meaning  at  taclied  to  the  two  ordinary  po.sition,  and  the  six  others  areia 
stvles  of  rt»i)resentation.  The  two  follow-  !  two  rows  down  the  same  side  of  the  neck- 
ing  subjects,  from  the  c^arved  ivory  covers  !  Below  them  all,  at  the  side  of  the  cheat, 
of  a  manuscript,  furnish  an  examj>le.  On  is  the  wound  of  the  spear,  t^ith  blood 
one  side,  our  Saviour  is  on  the  cross,  suf-  streaming  from  it 
fering  nu)rtal  pains,  and  bending  towards  '  There  were  many  other  ways  of  repre- 
his  mother,  who.  with  the  a]>ostl<' John,  senting  Christ  but  it  is  unnecessary  10 
stands  below.  His  divinity  is  declared  make  further  allusion  to  them,  as  tbij 
by  iconogniphic  signs,  and  the  sun  and  are  fully  and  admirably  set  forth  in  the 
moon  are  represented  as  bowing  before    recent  work  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lndf 


him,  but  he  is  still  suffering  mortal  sor- 
row, and  accordingly  he  is  represented  as 


Eastlakc. 

All  these  details,  however,  show  thtf 


a  man  of  middle  age,  worn  and  wound-  the  productions  of  the  Christian  axtM 
ed.  On  the  other  side,  he  is  already  vie- '  make  a  strong  claim  on  our  attention  of 
torious  over  death  and  the  gmve  :  he  sits  a  nature  collateral  to  their  pnrpose,  aid 
(in  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  aureole,  '  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  thciP 

with  the  svmbols  of  the  four  (»van<jelists  ;  value  as  examples  of  art.     Art  has  dom 

•  ••It  _ 

round  him.  His  right  hand  is  lifted  in  !  much  more  than  please  and  puriiy  IM 
benedict i(»n  :  in  the  left  is  a  scroll :  and  a  '  aesthetic  faculties  of  men.  The  worksof 
book  rests  on  his  knees.  Here,  there-  1  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  the  enanMl* 
fttre,  he  ap]>ears  youthful  and  beardless,  list  and  the  miniatnrist,  form  a  miMt 
and  with  no  marks  of  weariness  or  woe.  valuable  historical  record.  There  is  V$ 
Afur  the  twelflli  centurv,  the  vouthfal   careful  statement  of  doctrine,  no  iS-cNHI* 
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cealed  desire  to  plao^  n  dicrisluHl  dogma  i  mellowed  (I  nm  happy  to  say)  by  dis- 
in  the  most  fitvonible  light.  Tiie  teach- ,  tance,  came  up  ever  and  anon  upon  its 
ing  is  unconscious,  tmeonseious  sis  the  gentle  breath :  and,  it  must  he  owned,  a 
revelation  of  the  habits  and  civ iliz:ition  of  i  moi*e  delicatelv  fram-ant  fflass  of  Bur- 
remote  periods,  which  is  made  to  us  in  '  gundy  has  seMorn  gladdened  the  heart 
their  language.  Mediaeval  .irt  bears  wit-  ■  of  man  than  that  which  blushed  beside 
ness  to  changes  in  the  minds  of  men  from  my  elbow  on  the  table  now. 
gladness  to  gloom,  from  reverence  to  '  I  was,  let  me  trust,  in  an  ap])reciative 
audacity,  or  from  faith  to  scepticism,  just  and  grateful  frame  of  mind ;  but  yet.  as 
as  the  boulders  on  the  lower  Alps  testify  I  sipped  my  Burgundy  and  lay  back  in 
to  the  enormous  glaciei*s  wiiich  once  cov-  '  my  chair  watching  the  tender  evening 
ered  their  sides.  But  her  glory  is  in  the  light  die  away  on  tlie  distant  trees,  I  was 
instruction  which  she  h.'is  given,  and  ,  concious  of  a  want ;  for,  after  all,  he  is 
which  she  still  gives  to  the  devout  She  but  a  churl  who  cnu  contentedly  drink 
preaches  sermons  to  the  eye  more  elo-  even  the  glorious  vintage  of  Burgundy 
quent  than  those  which  are  heard  with  ,  alone. 

the  ear.  And  by  giving  heed  to  these  "  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be — ^" 
lessons,  we  may  appropriate  to  our  own  I  was  beginning,  when  the  door  opened. 
use  the  united  conceptions  of  successive  .  '*Mr.  Mortimer,  sir." 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  thus  an-ive  at  a  '  "Let  us  be  thankful  for  small  mercies!" 
more  complete  comprehension  of  every  '  I  ejaculated  instead;  "glad  to  see  you, 
incident  of  sacred  story,  and  a  more  Jack !  Stevens,  clean  glasses." 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  moving  1  "  Am  I  the  mercy  ?"  inquired  J:ick, 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  who,  while  depositing  himself  leisurely  in  the  most 
they  were  of  like  piissions  with  ourselves,  comfortable  chair  at  hand.  "  Not  a  par- 
yet  attained  an  eminence  of  piety  and  ticularly  small  one,  then,  I'm  thinking, 
vigor  of  faith  which  seem  to  place  them   Frank." 

beyond  our  reach.  If  these  things  be  so,  I  "  Not  small  in  any  sense  of  the  word," 
the  works  of  the  mediaeval  masters,  what-  answered  I,  pushing  the  Burgundy  across 
ever  may  be  said  of  their  conventional-  ,  the  table ;  and  really,  jusf  now,  in  the 
ism  or  their  unrealism,  can  not  be  un- |  vague  half-light.  Jack  Mortimer's  si.x  feet 
wortiiy  of  a  patient  study.  three  loomed  even  unusually  large  and 

I  handsome.     No,  Jack  was  certainly  not 
;  I  a  small  mercy.     We   had  been  school- 

LonJon  Socieij.  ,  fcllows  at  Westminster,  chums  at  Cam- 

•*BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS  "  '  ^'"^^g^^t  ^^^^  best  of  friends  always,  though 

for  tlie  last  half-dozen  years  or  so  parted 
by  many  a  thousand  miles  of  sea  and 
land. 

Even  by  this  half-light  something  in- 
describable in  the  set  of  my  old  friend's 
ordinarily  fishionable  garments,  a  some- 


A  TALK  IX  ru(;K  CnAl*T>.B^ 

CHAPTER   I. 
TWILIGHT  AND  JACK   MORTIMER. 


The  ladies  (they  were  comprised  in  my  thing  more    indescribable   still    in    his 

wife  and  our  sole  guest,  a  cousin  feminine)  whole  bearing,*— a  certain  large  ease  and 

had  left  the  dining-room  ;  so  I  drew  up  freedom,  as  of  a  man  accustomed  to  an 

my  chsdr  beside  the  open  window,  eleva-  almost  unlimited  amount  of  space  to  turn 

ted  my  feet  into  a  second,  and  prepared  himself  in,  would  have  l)een  suggestive 

to  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  com-  of  one  fact,  I  think,  to  the  most  C4isual 

fort,  compatible  with  circumstances,  from  observer — "  Home  from  the  colonies." 
that  half-hour  of  post-prandial  bereave-  ,  And  home  from  the  colonies  it  was. 
meat,  which  is  the  Englishman's  privilege.  |      For  the  last  five  years  Jack  Mortimer 

And  really  circumstances   just  now  had  been  enjoying  life  in  the  buhh.    Not 

were  not  otherwise  than  conducive  to  en-  that  in  his  case  there  had  existed   the 

joyment     The  soft-scented  air  of  a  sweet  usual  inducement  for  viewing  life  under 

sommer  evening  rustled  very  pleasantly  those  delightfully  primitve  asi>ects,   for 

throagh  the  wide-open  wiudo w.     The  my  friend  liad  occupied  from  his  youth 

voiced  of  the  village  childreu   at  play,  upwards  that  enviable  position  of  heir  to 
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a  wealthy  mnidiMi  aunt ;  but  merely,  <as  there  might  be  some  reason,  of  a  tender 
it  seeiutul,  tVoni  a  natural  and  ineviuiblu  |  and  romantic  nature,  to  account  for  hU 
tendency  in  Ills  own  nature  towards  that  peculiar  reticence  on  this  subjtict ;  thouffliy 
simple  and  patriareiial  estate  of  things. !  indeed,  Jack  Moilimer,  with  his  j3lj 
Tiiere  having  been  no  particular  necessity  laugh,  his  genial  face,  and  kindly  wordb 
for  his  prosjtering  in  the  line  of  life  he  and  looks  for  all  the  world,  waanoteaalj 
had  adu])ted,  prosper,  of  course,  he  did ;  ;  to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  "  bliflht- 
but  a  lew  months  back,  in  compliance  ed  hopes*'  '*  worms  in  the  bud/' ana  lo 
with  tlie  wishes  of  the  maiden  aunt,  who  '  forth. 

was  getting  on  in  years,  and  craved,  as  j  My  wife,  with  whom  Jack  was  <m 
she  said,  to  see  her  boy  (which  she  would  terms  of  nmtual  amity  and  good-will  fu^ 
have  called  Jack  if  he  had  been  sixty,  indeed,  this  gentleman  is  a  favorite  with 
instead  of  well  up  towards  thirty,  as  he  married  ladies  in  general,)  was  firmly  im- 
was)  take  up  his  positon  in  his  native  presssed  with  the  conviction,  not  only 
hmd  belbre  she  died,  he  had  disposed  of  that  Jack  had  never  been  in  love,  bat 
all  his  tlocks  and  herds,  and  come  back  to  that  he  would  never  marry. 
Old  England  to  settle  down  as  a  country  ^^  And  why,  madam,  should  yon  infir 
gentleman  and  landed  pro])rietor.  this  of  a  man  who  is  in  every  way  calcnk- 

1  had  not  very  long  previously  sue-  ted  to  adorn  that  honorable  estate f  I 
ceeded  to  my  own  modest  patrimony  of  inquired,  when  thepjutnerof  myjoysfini 
Meadowsleigh,  and  liatter  myself  that  enunciated  her  views  upon  tliis  subject 
that  iact  had  some  weight  in  t)ie  selec-  "  Is  not  my  old  friend  eminently  sodll 
tion  made  by  Jack  of  a  residence ;  the  in  his  habits,  brimming  over  with  sD 
same  being  a  queer,  rambling  old  house,  kindly  alfections?  Why,  then,  shoold 
with  a  valuable,  but  certainly  improva-  he  be  incapable  of  love,  and  cut  offfiom 
ble  [irojierly  attached,  in  my  neighbor-  the  joys  of  matrimony  j" 
hoott,  callea  The  Wild.  '^I  did  not  say  he  was  incapaUe  of 

llei  e  Jack  had  been  domiciled  for  some  love,  Frank : — ah,  no  !"  answei'ed  Mn* 
months  now,  tiie  head  of  a  curious  bach-  Marchmont^  "though  I  think  he  wiD 
elor  establishment,  organized,  I  should  never  marry.  It  will  be  some  womaa'i 
say,  on  strictly  bush  pnnciples.  loss  too,  for  men  like  Mr.  Mortimer— 

As  near  neighbors,  as  well  as  old  men  more  affectionate  than  passionsts^ 
friends,  .lack  and  I  were  accustomed  to  more  constant  than  ardent,  make  inodd 
exchange  uiK-ei  emonious  visits  at  all  husbands.  Their  wives  are  better  loved 
hours ;  so  that  after  we  had  nodded  to  than  even  their — their  sweethearts  (yei, 
each  othc?r  over  our  lirst  ghiss,  there  was  Frank,  I  like  the  pretty  old  world  Dame 
si*^rcely  any  need  of  his  accounting,  in  a  Ibr  the  old,  old  relation,  and  think  no 
half-apologetic  way,  for  his  appearance  other  so  simply  expi'essive.)  And  health 
at  this  particular  tnne,  by  saying  ''  that  and  home  are  more  to  such  men  as  hflb 
The  \\  lid  was  apt  to  leei  duller  than  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  think.** 
usual  on  thesse  long,  quiet  summer  eve-  *' Upou  my  word,  iua*am/*  Iremuk- 
nings  I"  ed  in  some  surprise,  for  my  wife's  Toiee 

''lean  imagine  a  vacuum  there,  which,  was  very  soft  and  gentle  as  she  soph, 
being  abhorred  of  nature,*  it  is  conse-  "  you  seem  to  have  brought  a  great  ded 
quently  unnatural  of  you  not  to  iill.*'  I  of  consideration  and  retlectiou  tobetfOI 
said,hizily,  •^Jack,  why  don'tyou  marry?"    the  subject  of  Mr.  Mortimer!" 

This  suggestion  my  friend  received  in        "  Keliection  1 — not  at  all,  dear,^  lilf* 
the  silence  which  I  had  somethnes  no-   Marchmont  said  suuply  ;  '*  one  feels— it 
ticed  it  Wits  his  habit  to  receive  remarks    least  I  think  a  woman  does  instineUvdj^—     j 
of  a  similar  nature,  nor  was  it  his  usual   the  worth  of  such  a  man  as  John  Mfll^     | 
custom  to  lead  up  to  such,  by  any  refer-   timer.     And  he  is  not  of  that  order  ikl 
ence   to  his  bachelorhood.     As   he  sat   is  most  attractive  to  the  greatest  nuadMf 
now,  leanuig  back  in  his  chair,  looking   of  women  either.** 
veiy  large,  and  brown,  and  handsome,  |      '*  Indeed !     Be  good  enough  to  Sir 
and  yet  with  unwonted  giavity  on  his   plain  the  contradiction  in  your  wofd% 
tiice  too,  a  suspicion  for  tlie  tirst  time  en-   young   woman.     If  JadL  Moitimsr  il 
tered  my  head,  as  I  glanced  at  him,  that  possessed  of  such  unusual  Tirtae,  sbI 
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HTOmen  instinctively  perceive  the  same,  of  eveninc:  sighed  tenderly  to  tlie  trees. 
why  is  he  not  the  honored  object  of  their  which  whispered  back  answers  all  lov- 
regards?  Or  am  I  to  understand  that  the  ingly  tremulous,  and  then,  suddenly, 
female  mind  prefers  an  exhilarating  there  grew  out  froTn  that  murmurous  acv 
sprinkling  of  vice  in  its  idol,  if  only  to  companiment,  a  strain  of  ])laintive  pas- 
throw  the  virtues  up  into  broader  light,  sion,  of  wondrous  sweetness, 
■a  it  weret"  *'  Kinsam  bin  Irhy 

•*  No,  not  that  exactlv,"  Mrs.  March-  I  think  we  both  held  our  breaths  as 
mont  answered  nither  hesitatingly ;  *'bnt  that  inspiration  of  Carl  Maria  von  WeVn 
I  think,  perhaps,  that  women  prefer  in  er's,  breathing  sorrowful  regrdt,  passion- 
ffeneral  a — well — a  more  showy  style  of  ate  yearning,  came  borne  to  us  on  a  rich 
Uiing  than  Mr.  Morthner.  Don't  laugh,  young  voice ;  and  when,  in  a  few  min- 
Frank."  utes,  it  sank  and  faltered  into  silence, 

But  I  did  lausrh.  Jack  rose  from  his  chair  and  leaned  out  of 

"  Of  course  they  do,  bless  their  hearts !  the  window  without  speaking.  "Come," 
And  80  poor  Jack  is  to  be  the  victim  of  said  I,  presently,  'Met  us  join  the  ladies. 
in  unappreciating  female  world."  ,  *  Music  hath  charms,'   especially  on  an 

"I  don't  think  I  meant  that,  either,  evening  like  this." 
Frank;  but  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  Tlie  sudden  change  from  the  darkling 
any  woman  willing  to  marry  Mr.  Morti-  atmosphere  of  the  room  we  had  letl,  to 
mer  would  have  to  make  him  undeiNtand  the  radiance  of  that  which  enshrined  the 
it  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  or  he  ladies  of  my  household,  was  a  little  daz- 
wonld  never  credit  the  fact."  '  zling  and  bewildering.  Was  it  only  that? 

*•  Well — well,  my  love.  Then  let  us  or  did  I  see,  as  Jack  Mortimer  turned 
hope  that  a  lady  may  cross  our  friend's  from  his  friendly  greeting  to  Mrs.  March- 
path  in  life  with  sufficient  sense  to  ap  mont,  to  bow  in  response  to  my  intro- 
preciate  his  worth,  and  sufficient  courage  duction  of  "Mr.  Mortimer"  to  "Miss 
and  candor  to  volunteer  the  state  of  her  Fi-aneis,"  a  sudden  stirt,  followed  by  ut- 
heart  to  the  object  for  which  it  beats,  or  ter  confusion  on  Jack's  part,  a  vivid 
else  we  may  consider  his  fate  as  sealed,  blush,  and  an  exceedingly  haughty  up- 
I  suppose."  rearing  of  the  head,  on  that  of  my  pret- 

*'  Mr.   Mortimer  would  never  marry   ty  little  cousin,  Beaty  Francis  ? 

any  woman  who   could   forget  in   the  i  

riightest   degree  womanly   delicacy   or  ciiArrEit  ii 

propriety,"  my  wife  returned  with  much 

dignity.  !  "^^"^ "  ^"*  ^'^"'^ 

"  Then  may  the  saints  help  him,  my        "  So,  Miss  Beaty  !   My  introduction  of 
dear;  for  help  from  man  or  woman  avail- ;  my  friend,  John  Mortimer,  last  night, 
eth  not,  as  I  understand  you,"  said  I,    was    altogether    superfluous,   it   seems, 
dismissing  the  subject.  You  were  already  acquainted  ?" 

I  had  pooh-poohed  my  wife's  observa-  "  I  have  seen  the--the  gentleman  be- 
tions,  of  course,  thus  vindicating  my  nat-  fore,  cousin  Frank,"  answered  Miss  Fran- 
oral  supremacy  and  superiority,  but  se-  cis  loftily,  but  with  that  faltering,  tell- 
cretly  1  own  they  had  weight  with  me,  ,  tnle  color  rushing  over  her  face  never- 
and  1  had  long  ago  set  down  Jack  as  not   theless. 

a  marrying  man,  in  spite  of  his  natural  |  Dignity  is  not  my  cousin's  forte ;  she 
predilection  for  the  society  of  women,  as  can  be  saucy  and  loving,  and  pettish  and 
evinced  in  his  seeking  that  of  those  who  tender,  charming  always,  but  she  can  not 
w«Pe  safely  provided  with  husbands.         -be  dignified  nor  awe-inspiring;  conse- 

The  tender  evening  light  was  fast  fad-  |  quentty  I  pursued  the  subject,  in  no  Avise 
ing  into  the  transparent  darkness  of  a  daunted  by  the  little  lady's  displeasure. 
midsuTOmcr  night  as  we  sank  into  mutu-  i  "What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did 
ml  silence.  Streaks  of  mellow  light  from  you  mean  by  that  awful  pause  before 
the  wide-open  windows  of  the  adjacent  i  '*  gentleman,"  my  dear  t  What  denom- 
drawing-room  chequered  the  long  shail-  ination  did  it  take  the  place  of?" 
OWB  of  tree  and  shrub  on  the  lawn  with  i  "  Squatter,  perhaps,"  was  the  pert  an- 
btoad  bars  of  quiet  light     The  low  airs  '  swer.     '*  Is  not  that  what  the  creatnres 

Kxw  Seribs— Vol.  II.,  Na  2.  li 
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lire  called,  who  live  in   the  outlandish  stances.    **  Any  one  c-ould  see  from  your 

place  your  fiieiid  comes  from?*'  meeting  last  night  that  your  previoiuao- 

•  **  C-ertainly  not.  Miss.  The  term  ia  not  quaintance  must  have  been  of  the  mo«( 

euphonious,  I  admit,  but  it  is  neither  one  casual  nature.  A  ball-room  one,  perhapii 

of  ignnminy  nt)r  reproach,  as  you  in  your  dear,  when  you  danced  five  out  of  evofj 

ignorance  would  im]>ly,  being  only  an-  six  dances  with  Jack,  ate  ioes  togetkff 

other  name  for  a  landtMl  pro[>rictor,  and  under  the  orange  trees  in  a  shady  oon- 

eignifying  the  s;nne  thing.     My  friend  servat^ry,  watched  tlie  moon  out  of  the 

was  merely  a  cattle  dealer,  and  I  own  it  cool  balcony,  and  p:issed  him  in  the  street 

])uzzle8  nH3  to  imagine  when  your  high  tiie  next  day,  without  so  much  as  event 

mightiness  could  have  met  an  individual  in  glance  of  recognition.    It  was  something 

so  lamentably  an  inferior  condition  of  life."  of  that  kind,  wasn't  it,  my  little  Beatj  I" 

**  What  does  it  matter  where  I  met  "  No,  Frank — nothin<j:  like  it  A  bftD- 

him  ?"  my  cousin  burst  out  with  a  vehe-  room  and  dancing  I      Oh,  no,   no!    A 

mence  tiiat  quite  startle<l  and  overwhelm-  death-chamber,  and  dying  words  rather, 

ed  me,  her  sweet  face  crimson,  her  eyes  Oh,  Frank,  Frank !     I  wish  I  could  td 

filling  with  tears — of  anger,  of  pain,  of  you  all !"     And  with  that,  poor  Bee^ 

mortification — ofwhatf   **1  never  want-  nestled  her  flushed  fa(X3  on  to  my  hretrt 

ed  to  see  him;    1  wish  I  never  had!  Oh,  (many  a  time  in  the  old  days  she  bai 

how  olten  1  have  wished  I  never,  never  eried  herself  to  sleep  there  after  boom 

had!    Why  did  he  not  stay  out  at  the  childish  grief,  or  a  fit  of  naughtiness)  lod 

other  side  of  the  world  if     1  thought  he  wejit. 

was  gone  for  ever."                                     |  '*  Then  tell  me,  as  indeed,  my  pet|  wto 

The>e  sentences,  full  of  **  evers  "  and  has  a  better  right  to  know  all  that  TeW 

"  nevers,"  came  in  jerks  from  lips  that  or  pleases  you  than  your   poor  oouni 

quivered  ])itifu]ly,  and  when  they  were  Frank;  and  in  the  dear  old  days  that  an 

ended,  two  gieat  tears  fought  their  way  gone,  l>eaty,  to  whom  did  you  everdB^ 

lhri>ugh   restraining   lashes,  and   rolled  ry  all  your  griefs  (thank  God,  they  hue 

heavily  down  her  face.  not  been  many  nor  heavy,  my  dearl)bat 

If  1  was  ut  erly  sur})rised,  I  was  moved  to  him  f 

also.     My  little  cou.*>in  was  very  dear  to  |  "  Ah,  used,  Frank  !"  she  cried,  neit 

me;  she  had  been  my  pet  and  plaything  ling  ever  closer  and  closer, 

ever  since  the  day  when  1,  a  rough  sehoul-  **  And  will  still — ^yes  ;  for  I  have  nW- 

b4»y,  used  to  steal  away  from  companions  cr  separated  the  Beaty  of  to-day  from  dM 

of  my  own  sex  and  age,  to  play  with  a  '  little  child  I  used  to  love  so  dearly  {  «>1 

pretty  toddling  baby  in  a  white  frock  and  I  claim  the  right  still  to  be  the  sharer  of 

blue  shoes.                                                    !  all  that  pleases,  all  that  grieves  her:  I     | 

I  took  her  two  hands  and  drew  her  up  ;  shall  never  give  it  up  till  one  oometb^ ' 


beside  me. 

*•  Aly  dear,"  said  I,  "  I  ask  your  par- 
•don  if  I  have  jested   on  a  sulyect  that 


tween  us  with  a  better,  and  thatoaaoB^ 
be  a  husband." 

'^  Ko  husband  will  ever  come  between 


really  touched  you  in  any  way.  I  never  .  us.  Frank,  dear,  I  shall  never  manrjf^ 
dreamed  of  Your  having  any  special  in-  ^  never!**  said  Heaty,  with  much  eneigfi 
tei  est  in  Jack  Mortimer ;  how  could  I V  \  through  her  teara ;  and  beyond  reiteiel^ 
Hard  is  it  for  the  mind  nnLsculine,  to  ing  this,  presently,  when  she  satupiBfi 
follow  the  twists  and  twinings  of  the  one  dried  her  eyes,  I  could  extract  nothing fft 
feminine.  I  had  touched  the  wrung  string  all  from  my  cousbi  on  the  subject  Ail 
again.    Up  went  my  cousin's  head,  wliile    move<l  her.     I  hiul  loved  this  little  gi 


a  hot  flush  came  to  dry  up  the  two  great 
teal's. 

**  And  I  have  no  interest — special  or 
otherwise — in  Mr.  Mortimer,  lie  is  noth- 
ing to  me,  nor  ever  will  be.  1  beg  you 
to  believe  that  once  for  all,  Frank." 

"  Of  course,  dear,"  said  1,  soothingly, 
but  taking  leave,  at  the  ^ame  time,  to 
doubt  tliat  asseition  under  the  circum- 


very  dearly.  1  had  been  accustomed le 
think  of  her  as  mine  by  a  peouliaiijWMT 
and  familiar  tie.  I  was  wounded  to  tludk 
the  woman  could  have  a  secret,  whenlhe 
child  ha<l  confided  all.  I  was  hart,  md 
1  suppose  I  showed  it,  for  with  a  fiJleiw 
ing  smile  Beatiice  put  her  amu  roiui4 
my  neck  as  she  said — 

^'  There  are  some  things— 40iiie  trool^ 
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ftt  are  best  never  told,  dear  Frank,  I  "  Mr.  Mortimer?  Yes,  sir,  in  the  loose 
,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  could  box,  sir,  alon^j^  of  Ajax — mostly  there  at 
no  good,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  this  time.  This  way,  sir." 
also,  since  another  person  is  con-  |  In  the  loose  box  accordingly — an  apart- 
in  it  You  could  not  help  me, '  ment  as  spacious  and  much  more  neatly 
o,  not  if  it  were  possible  to  wish  kept  than  the  dwelling-room  of  many  a 
y  more  than  you  do — which  could  fimily — I  found  my  friend  seated,  pipe 
,  I  know — and — and  it's  nothing  in  mouth,  and  in  a  very  easy  position,  on 
nd  I  don't  often  think  of  it  now  one  corner  of  the  manger,  out  of  which 
last  night,  it  all  seemed  to  come  black  Ajax  was  leisurely  partaking  of  his 
freshly.  I  am  afi'aid  I  have  been  mi<lday  meal,  yet  littiiig  his  head  ever 
lly,  and  pained  you  needlessly,  and  anon  to  look  into  his  mtister's  face 
peak  or  think  of  it  any  more,  and  witli  that  pensive  kindness  we  see  in  the 
•y  and  forget  it  also."  j  eyes  of  the  horse  or  dog  that  loves  us. 

e  word,  Beatrice  ;  do  you  know  Close  at  Jack's  feet,  too,  lay  an  animal 
r.  Mortimer  is  our  near  neighbor  '  of  the  last-named  species,  a  splendid  kan- 
istaat  visitor?  Tell  me,  my  dear,  '  garoo  dog,  that,  too  noble  for  jealousy, 
jrou  rather  not  see  him  any  more,  watciied  yet,  with  a  certain  wistfulness, 
ou  remain  here  t"  I  the  hand  so  oft«n  withdrawn  from  its 

!   I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  care,  '  resting-place  in  the  sort  of  sash  J:u5k 

let  that  be  as  he  likes,"  again  wore,  in  place  of  a  belt  or  braces,  to  fon- 
at  burning  color ;  "  don't  say  any  die  the  horse's  short  velvet  ears,  or  shi- 
bout  it ;"   and  with   this  I  was    ning  crest. 

to  be  content.  j      The  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog,  all 

Q  to  be  so,  I  mean,  for  content  I  powerful  and  beautiful  of  their  kind,  made 
y  was  not.  '  a  pretty  picture,  and  verily.  Jack's  frank 

>rrible,  haunting  idea  that  Jack  face,  and  kind  eyes  were  not  those  of  a 
ler,  whom  I  had  hitherto  sworn  man  who  could  wilfully  wrong  any  of 
he  worthiest,  kindest,  most  chiv-  God's  creatures,  great  or  small. 
)f  men,  had  fallen  short  somehow  ,  The  doubt  lying  heavy  at  my  heart 
t-doing  where  my  little  cousin  was  vanished  somehow,  when  my  hand  was 
led,  beset  me  painfully.  '  griped  in  that  friendly  one ;  but  curiosity 

iemed  incredible,  and  yet  how  and  interest,  deep  and  overpowering,  re- 
ise  account  for  what  had  passed   mained. 

ri  my  cousin  and  me  1  \      Jack  duly  inquired  after  Mrs.  March- 

aid  not  rest,  so  laying  the  reins  mont's  health,  but  referred  in  no  way  to 
he  neck  of  my  inclination  they  our  visitor  or  his  recognition  of  her,  and 
tway  led  me  in  the  direction  of  biding  my  time  I  made  none  either, 
ild.  I  Afler  half  an  hour  with  Ajax,  stable  top- 

Mortimer  was  at  home — yes —  ics,  loc^  matters,  crops,  and  neighborly 
[  walk  into  the  study  or  the  dining-  tsilk  generally,  we  sauntered  away  from 
irhile  Binks  went  in  search  of  his   the  stable  precincts,  out  under  a  row  of 

who   was    somewhere    out    of  flowering  limes,  where  the  bees  were 

'  making  drows}  :Ausic. 
t  of  doors  ?  No — I  would  not  i  One  of  those  intervals  of  silence  had 
n  then.  I  would  prefer  finding  befallen — that  more  than  any thing,a! most, 
)rtimer  myself;"  and  being  pretty  goes  to  show  the  complete  intimacy  that 
3quiunted  with  Jack's  habits,  I  subsists  between  those  who  indulge  it  in 
confidently  down  the  shrubbery  each  other's  society — ^and  presently  into 
hat  led  towards  the  stables.  The  this  silence  stole  the  plaiutiye  musio  of 
Tible -looking  head  groom  was  that  melody  of  last  niirht,  whistled  very 
g  at  the  door  of  the  harness  room  deftly  and  sweetly,  wnistled  as  I  think 
;ble  department  at  The  Wild  was  only  one  man  can  execute  that  accom- 
nore  ably  administered  than  the  plishmeut,  that  man  being  Jack  Mortis 
the  establishment).  i  mer. 

bouched  his  forelock  in  answer  to  I  let  him  finish  and  then  turned  rathar- 
airy.  suddenly: 
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*•  I>y-tlio-ljye,  Jack,  you  never  told  me  |      *'  Ccrtuiiily,  and  got  the  same  aznoant 
you  were   acquainted  with   my  cousin,  I  of  satisfaction  as  from  yourself." 
ijoatrice  Francis !"  j      •*  Thank  Heaven,  then,  that  I   never 

Jack's  brown  face  gained  a  perceptible   breatlied  word  of  it  to  living  creature," 
access  of  color.  said  Jack.     ^'  I  might  have  done  it  one 

'•  Didn't  I  ?  Well — no — I  dare  say  I  day  to  you,  Fnmk,  thougli  I  never  re- 
nevcr  did.  I  saw  her  once,  1  think,  be-  j  garded  myself  :is  liavingany  right  to  talk 
fore  I  went  to  Australia.  ii\{}  years  ago—  '  of  iu  But  tell  Miss  Francis — assure  her 
ne^  er  .*ince  I  came  home,  till  last  night,  from  me,  that  I  never  have,  never  will 
I  don't  even  know,  being  mightily  igno-  now — she  need  never  fear  any  allusion, 
rant  on  such  matters,  whether  one  meet-  not  the  slightest,  to  what  is  gone,  from 
ing  gives  me  any  right  to  claim  acquaint-  me — tell  her  tliis,  please,  Frank/*  said 
ancesiiip  with  Miss  Francis — what  should  .  Jack,  earnestly, 
you  say,  Frank  .'"  **ril  tell  her  nothingofthekind.  Hang 

'*  That  it  depends  upon  the  circunistan-    nie  if  1  ever  speak  to  either  of  you  again 
ees  under  which  the  meeting  took  place,    on  the  matter!*'   I  answered,  losing  p«- 
of  course,"  I  answered,  rememl.)ering  with    tience ;  "'  and  I  wish  your  future  wife  joj 
great    perplexity    Beaty's   i-eference   to    of  the   nice  little  Bluebeard  secret  yon 
deatb-chamlKTs  and  dying  words.    Under   carry  about  with  you.  Jack !" 
what  possible  combination  of  circumstan-  ,      "  I  shall  never  marry,"  Jack  said  qifr 
ces  could  these,  my  friend  Jack,  and  my  !  etly. 
little  cousin  be  associated  1  \      *'  Grant  me   patience,"  I   cried  out; 

I  had  been  quite  as  accustomed  to  sup-  ^  "  she  said  that,  tool" 
pose  I  possessed  Jack's  conti4lence  as  well        ''  Did  she  V  inquired  Jack,  very  etnh 
as  that  of  my  cousin  ;  yet  here  evidently    estly. 

was  a  mystery  I  was  not  to  know,  and  The  next  minute  he  turned  awayhb 
one  that  liad  existed  for  five  years,  appa-  head,  and  I  heai'd  him  mutter;  "Oh! 
rently,  without  my  ever  having  had  an    Amy,  Amy  I" 

inkling  of  it.    I  had  felt  wounded  on  the  [      In  a  few  minutes  more  Jack  and  I 
fii*st  discovery:  by  this  time  I  began  to    parted,  for  the  tii-st  time  in  our  lives,  with 
experience  a  feeling  of  injury,  and,  with    mutual  relief, 
perhaps  unwise  frankness,  avowed  the  

^^ITl^C'  CHAPTKU   111. 

Jack  withdrew  his  uiuq  from  his  lips, 

,1  .     ,,  1  •       .  1  1     J      -1       '  I^  8E-\KCH  OF   »OCII<7rT. 

stiook  out  the  ashes  in  troul>led  silence. 

put  the  pipe  slowly  into  its  case,  and  the  i      A  week,  a  fortnight  went  by ;  kwg 

case  into  his  pocket,  before  he  spoke.  days  of  rich  unclouded  sunshine,  evening* 

••I  hate  mysteries  and  secrets:   they  of  tranquil  sweetness,  evenings  long,  »n<' 

are  not  at  all  in  my  way,  as  you  know,  ?*till,  all  perfumy  with  the  breath  of  dow- 

old  friend.     I  nevW  expectetl  the  thing  ei*s,  like  those  Jack  had  declared  noi^ 

to  befall  me  that  I  could  not  talk  over  the  loneliness  of  his  empty  old  house  in* 

with  you  :  but,  Fnmk,  there  comes  some-  tolerable  to  him;   but  neither  glanciflg 

thing  into  most  men's  lives,  sooner  or  sunshine,   nor  tmnquil   sunset   brought 

later,  that  they  do  not  care  to  speak  of,  n»y  old  friend  any  moi-e  to  Meadowtdeigh' 
that  no  good  could  come  of  speaking  of,        1  can  not  tell  all  that  want  was  toinei 

and  besides — "     He  paused   and   then  I  scarce  knew  myself;  and  I  chatiBd  ift- 

added  :    *'  ITiis  is   not   my   own   affair  grily>  »«  1  was  forced  to  own  that  I  W* 

either,  entirely — another  is  concerned  as  iK)werless  to  do  anything    but    monrs 

well  as  I — "  over  it. 

"Why.  those  were  Beaty's  very  words        Who  but  Jack  himself,  could  judge 

and  reasons  for  denying  me  any  explana-  how  far  his  presence  was  fitting  m  ttie 

tion,"  I  ejaculated  in  intense  astciuish-  house  where  the  sharer  of  this  piedoM 

ment  mystery  was  tor  the  present  douiiciledt 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Miss  Franci.s —  At  the  end  of  the  tii-st  week  I  had  call- 
to  your  cousin  on  the  subjeiitT*  asked  '  ed  at  The  Wild  ;  but  Mr.  Mortimer  WM 
Jack,  flushing.  from  home,  and  not  expected  to 
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night :  at  the  end  of  another,  I  sallied  '  wards  him  too,  was  no  less  certainly  IVIr. 
ih  once  more  in  that  direction.  I  John  Mortimer. 

The  footway  to  the  domain  called  The  |  How  long  had  this  conference  between 
Id  led  up  through  my  own  grounds,  these  two  apparently  hostile  powers  last- 
ssed  the  high  road,  and  entered  my  I  ed?  How  long  was  it  going  to  last? 
nd's  by  a  low  gate.  The  day  was  one  Was  a  truce  being  declared,  war  deter- 
tbese  same  summer  ones,  bright  and  mined  on  ?  Or  was  peace,  mild-eyed  and 
I,  hot  and  glowing.  Brilliant  sunshine  beautiful,  hovering  sweetly  over  this  com- 
jped  all  the  fields  of  weaving  grain,    muning  pair  ? 

,  ripening  now  to  harvest,  in  floods  of  j  How  could  I  tell,  w^ho  had  never  been 
den  light ;  but  the  arching  trees  that  admitted  within  the  mysterious  circle 
t  overhead,  above  the  pretty  wood-  i  that  seemed  somehow  to  enclose  these 
i  path  I  walked,  only  admitted  here  two  ?  Should  I  advance  now,  on  my 
I  there  glimpses  of  that  glowing  splen-  !  way,  which  would  lead  me  straight  upon 
Shadows,  broad  and  cool,  closed  the  unconscious  creatures  ?  or  should  I 
around  me ;  the  light  that  came  in  turn  back  and  pretend  I  had  not  seen 
e,  all  soft,  and  dim,  and  broken,  caused  what  I  had  ?  While  I  still  remained  du- 
t  to  think  of  solemn  old  churches  in  a  bious,  pondering  these  things,  Beaty 
3  beyond  the  sea ;  dim  with  painted  turned  and  saw  me  ;  and  observing  that 
idows,  misty  with  incensed  altars,  and  without  an  instant's  hesitation  she  came 
ve  with  the  gathered  memories  of  all  slowly  towards  me,  and  that  Mr.  Morti- 
bygone  years.  Perhaps,  too,  of  trys-  mer  followed  her,  I  in  my  turn  advanced, 
j-places,  and  waiting  lovei-s,  all  the  I  did  not  care  to  look  too  closely  into 
of  meeting  m:ide  tremulous,  and  sor-  the  child's  face,  as  she  Ciime  up  and  quiet- 
rfally  sweet,  by  the  shadow  of  that  in-  ly  put  her  hand  within  my  arm,  but  I  did 
table  parting  that  waits  upon  all  meet-   look  at  Jack. 

8  here.  As  this  last  thought  strayed  '  He  colored  a  little,  but  he  met  my  eyes 
38S  ray  fancy,  I  reached  a  sudden  very  frankly  and  steadily,  and  when  ho 
>ning  in  the  trees  around  me,  through  held  out  his  hand,  it  was  with  the  unmis- 
ich  the  pathway  wound,  and  turning  takable  look  about  him,  somehow,  of  a 
)  it,  I  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  utter  man  who  never  had,  who  never  could  do 
I  unbounded  surprise.  i  anything  he  was  ashamed  to  be  caught 
jovers  and  trysting-places,  truly  I in. 

ly,  what  was  this,  and  who  were  these,  i      **  I   w^as  on  my  way  to  The  Wild, 

[iding  among  the  flickering  shadows    Jack." 

iderl  Surelv  I  could  not  mistake  that  ■      "Were  voul     It  is  well  we  fell  in, 

ire,  full  of.  graceful  lines  atid  flexile   then,  for  I  was  coming  over  to  call  on 

ves  ;  I  knew  every  one  of  them  by   Mi's.  Marchmont,  whom  it  seems  an  age 

rt     I  knew,  too,  the  downward  bend    since  I  saw.     I  met  Miss  Francis  a  few 

,hat  golden  head,  with  its  pretty  rif)-   yards  from  here,  and  learned  she  was  at 

i  hair  drawn  into  a  knot  behind  the   liome." 

8 ;  I  could  ianey  the  very  look  on  the  |      Was  that  simple  inquiry  the  one  Jack 

vncast  face  at  this  moment,  though  it    was  making  so  earnestly  as  I  came  upon 

9  turned  from  me — and  then — well —  '  them  ? 

,  I  knew  my  cousin  Beaty's  usual  We  all  turned,  and  strolled  back  to- 
Iking  dress  of  simple  hoUand,  and  the  wards  Meadowsleigh  together,  I  disguis- 
le  velvet  hat  with  the  bright  wing — in  ing  whatever  curiosity  I  had  (I  may  as 
ich  she  looked — like  herself,  in  short,  j  well  own,  it  w^as  intense)  under,  as  I  fla  - 
I  like  no  one  else  ever  did,  in  my  ter  myself,  a  very  perfectly  simulated  as- 
«.  pect  of  unconsciousness  that  ray  compan- 
ind  if  this  was  unmistakably  my  cous-  ions  stood  towards  each  other  in  any  than 
Beatrice,  the  tall  gentleman  in  light  the  ordinary  relations  of  a  lady  and  gen- 
rning  clothes,  the  set  of  which  was  '  tleman  who  met  then  and  there,  for  the 
aehow  so  indescribably  loose  and  easy,  second  or  third  time  in  their  lives  ;  but  I 
o  stood  hat  in  hand  beside  her,  speak-  speedily  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
:  so  earnestly,  and  looking  so  steadily  that  confabulation  among  the  trees, 
the  bent-down  face  that  yet  turned  to-  which  I  had  intciTupted,  had  partaken  of 
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the  nature  of  a  tnice,  or  an  acconinio»la- 1  But  as  I  noted  sonietimesi  how  the 
tion,  at  least,  the  demeanor  of  the  eon-  sweet  lauji^hter  would  falter  ifito  sudden 
tract in^j:  parties  was  so  evidently  in  ac-  siletice — the  words  litjhtly  begun  end  in 
cordanee  with  rules  and  regulations  laid  a  sigh — her]>retty,  clnldish  beauty  deep- 
down  and  agreed  uiion,                              '  en,  and  satlden  at  times,  into  thoughtful 

Ja<'k  did  not,  as  on  the  occasion  of  womanhood — mv  heart  was  sore  within 

their  fonner  meeting  in  my  drawing-room,  me.     My  little   Beaty!  thou  wert  very 

refrain  from  addressing  or  even  glancing  dear  to  me;  but^  alas  !  what  human  love 

in  the  direction  of  Miss  Francis  ;  on  the  avails  to  shield  its  object  from  the  doom 

contrary,  he  studiously,  not  to  say  labo-  of  all  tlie  world?     I  could  only  stand  d- 

riously,  endeavored  to  include  her  in  the  lently  on  one  side,  and  grieve  that  it  had 

desultory  talk  by  which  we  beguiled  the  come  at  last  u])onthee — that  burden  and 

way  ;  an<l  poor  little  Beaty,  with  a  man-  heat  of  thy  day   here,   whicli  I   could 

ner  lamentJiblv  difterin<i:  tVom  her  usual  neither  lii'hten  nor  share.     Ah!  I  think 

one,  all  the  careless  flow  of  her  jiretty  there   are   tew^   sadder  moments  in  life 

talk  sobered  into  constrained  and  meas-  than  these; — these   in  which  we  realiie 

ui-eil  cadence,  gravely  followed  his  lead,  with  a  cruel  pang  that  all  our  love,  ten- 

I  think  both  were  glad  when  we  reach-  der  and  true  though  it  be,  is  powerless. 

ed   the  house,  and  they  were  released  '"The  world  goes  sobbing  through  spaee;" 

from  any  necessity  of  keeping  up  this  none  who  live  ui)on  it  can  escape  the 

show  of  connnon  intercourse.     But  from  doom  of  sorrow,  and  regret,  and  tears. 
this   time  the   communication  between       And  so  summer  days  stole  away  on 

The   Wild   and  ^leadowsleigh  was  re-  noi.^eless  feet,  and  with  the  autumn  came 

sumed  upon  something  of  its  old  foot-  tiiat  time  for  Jack,  which,  let  us  hope, 

ing;  and  yet  no,  for  1  never  now,  as  I  is  seldom  one  of  rejoicing,  pure  and  un- 

threw  up  my  window  of  a  morning,  and  alloyed  ;  that  time  when  expectation  be- 

leaned  out  to  inhale  tiie  healtii-giving  comes  fulfillment,  and  the  heir  comes  in- 

breeze  of  early  morn,  was  greeted  by  a  to  his  kingdom.     The  kind  old  maidea 

clieery  voice  nor  gladened  with  a  sight  lady  at  C'harleswood  went  quietly  to  her 

of  Jack  Mortimer,  coining,  witli  those  rest,  and  John  IMortimer  of  The  Wild, 

long  quiet  strides  of  his,  acioss  the  dewy  was  now  also  lord  of  the  fair  domain  of 

lawn  of  Meadowsleigh  in  time  for  an  Charleswood,  Jind  a  personage  of  oonsid— 

early   breakfast.     He   did  not  diop  in  erable  imporUmce  in  the  county  whereil 

to  luncheon,  nor  saunter  up  between  the  was  situate. 

lights  in  his  old  fashion.     It  is  true  he        But  when  he  came  last  to  The  Wil< 

might  still  have  come  at  some  of  these  after  some  weeks  of  absence,  and  w< 

times,    but  never   now   without   being  walked  under  the  limes,  "whose  leavi 

asked.  shivered  silently  to  the  gromid  beneatb^^- 

Nor  did  these  symptoms  of  an  agreed  our  feet,  I  was  vexed  to  observe  that  mj 

on  and  regulated  demeanor  towards  each  old  friend  was  disposeii  to  treat  this  fiu$6? 

other,  which  1  had  detected  at  first  be-  but   lightly,   and  that  in  his  mood  anft 

tween  my  cou.^^in  and  my  friend,  disa{>-  conversation  generally  there  was  a  dis^ 

{)ear   on   continued   intercourse.     They  content,   and  gloom   almost,  quite  nn* 

showed  now,  in  a  mitigated  form,  per-  wonted  in  him.  His  sudden  ap]iearanoey 

haps,  but  they  were  still  obser\able.  ■  during  my  stroll,  was  somewhat  unex- 

And  over  my  little  cousin  a  shadow  ])ected,  and  I  said  so  as  1  welcomed  him. 
had  fallen,  that,  try  to  hide  it  :is  she ,  ^'  1  seem  to  have  been  away  an  aee, 
would,  she  could  not  cover  from  my  too,"  he  answeretl,  h:istily ;  '^andf  I 
sight.  I  could  not  accuse  her  of  moping  came — upon  my  soul,  I  hardly  know  why 
or  pining — she  did  not  sullenly  turn  her  I  came,  except  that  I  was  horridly  lone- 
back  upon  life  and  its  duties,  refuse  com-  ly  up  at  Charles  wood,  and  no  wonder! 
panionship,  nor  decline  her  daily  meals.  Not  that  The  Wild  is  much  better, 
No;  whatever  her  trouble  was,  she  strove  though,  only,  at  any  rate,  I  don*t  miss 
with  it,  as  the  good,  healthy-miruled  there  a  kind  old  face  I  used  to  know. 
English  girl  she  was,  and  had  evidently  Frank,  if  it  liad  not  been  for  the  dear  old 
never  a  tliouglit  of  giving  up,  iiur  giving  lady  1  should  never  have  come  home, 
in.                                                                .  I  think ;  and  since  she's  gone,  I  can't  do 
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better  than  jjo  b.iok  asjnin.  I  declare  \  mont's  stinly."  It  was  sacred  to  myself, 
if  it  WHS  possible,  I'd  go  back  to  the  bush  '  and  I  was  chaiy  of  allowing  the  intnision 
to-Tnorrow."  of  inv  household  across  its  threshold,  feel- 

**  In  search  of  society  ?"  I  inquired.         ing  that  the  "  business  "  in  which  I  talk- 
Jack  laughed,  but  the  next  instant  he  !  cd  solemnly  of  being  engaged  during  a 
righecl  I  quiet  hour  or  so,  when  it  pleased  me  to 

**  Ah !  you  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  retire  from  the  bosom  of  my  family  into 
man  who  has  been  five  years  in  the  bush,  its  comfortable  seclusion,  might  ])erhaps 
crying  out  at  the  solitude  of  an  old  coun-  ,  suffer  in  the  respect  of  its  members,  if 

S  house  under  bachelor  rule :  but  I  cnn  they  found  how  often  it  was  transacted 
you  solitude  is  not  at  all  the  same ;  with  a  cigar  between  my  lips  and  in  a 
thing  there — nothing  like  boredom  in  position  of  recumbency  on  a  lounge  con- 
the  bush,  Frank ;  and  somehow,  i  friend's  ,  structed  with  many  cunning  contrivances 
ftce  seems  all  the  more  worth  seeing,  for  insuring  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
when  you  have  ridden  over  fifty  miles  of  i  fort,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort, 
green  slope  and  swell,  with  that  sole  end  on  the  part  of  theindiv.Jual  who  sought 
m  view.     In  fact^  I  think  a  mar^  must  go  ;  its  sleepy  hollow. 

to  the  bush  before  he  really  understafids  •  The  fire  ha<l  sunk  down  into  a  deep  red 
the  meaning  of  the  word**  neighbor."  No  '  glow  on  the  wide  tesselated  hearth,  my 
offence  to  you,  old  boy."  i  favorite  hound  was  sleeping  peacefu'.lvin 

"  None  in  the  world ;  but,  for  a  gen-  its  heat,  all  the  room  was  full  of  brooding 
tleman  of  passably  engaging  manners,  shadows,  and  that  wavering  glow  from  the 
decidedly  handsome  means,  in  a  mode-  fire  only  very  dimly  defined  the  large  per- 
rately  populous,  and  sociably  disposed  son  of  Jack  Mortimer  as  he  lay  extended 
neighborhood,  to  c  !mi)lain  of  solitude,  and  very  much  at  his  ease  on  that  same 
talk  of  flying  to  the  bush  for  society,  ,  lounge. 

strikes  me  as  a  fact  requiring  ex])lana-  1      A  tap   at  the  long  window  that  opens 
tion.     If  Charleswood  andThe  Wild  are    up;)n  the  shrubbery. 
dull,  fill  them  with  friendlv  faces,  dear        "  If  you  please,  sir,  Jones  would  thank 
lad ;  they  are  never  turned  away  from    ye  to  walk  down  to  the  stable.     Lady 
guch  as  thee."  !  Hetty  went  dead  lame  to-day,  sir,  while 

But  Jack,  shook  his  head.  one  of  the  boys  had  her  out  exercising, 

"  The  d<.'ar  old  country  seems  to  have   sir." 
grown  small,  Frank.     I  feel  in  the  way  j      Uttering  an  anathema  upon  boys  in 
nere."  I  general,  and  stable  boys  in  particuhir,  I 

We  were  just  at  the  end  of  the  shad-  caught  up  my  cap  and  hasten e<l  away 
owy  avenue  of  limes  as  bespoke,  and  the  \  without  a  word  of  excuse  to  Jack,  who 
next  instant  there  was  a  faint  rustle '  was,  moreover,  half  asleep, 
among  the  withered  leaves  on  the  grass,  |  I  might,  perhaps,  have  been  absent 
and  my  cousin  Beaty  glided  into  it,  and  half  an  hour,  for  I  had  to  wait  the  veter- 
fiused  !is.  We  both  started  a  little,  but  inary  surgeon's  arrival  and  report  ujjon 
the  little  lady  held  out  her  hand  to  Mr.  |  the  disjister  of  my  favorite  mare ;  and 
Mortimer  with  ever  so  quiet  a  smile,  and  i  when  I  presently  I'e-entere*!  my  sanctum, 
then  swept  away,  before  we  could  turn  which  I  did  by  the  window,  as  I  de- 
and  accomj)any  her.  parted,  I  stood  still  a  moment  surveying 

Jack  looked  after  her  for  an  instant,    the   sight  that  presented  itself  to  my 
and  there  was  trouble  in  his  eye.  eyes. 

"  Miss  Francis  is  not  looking  well,"  ho       Not  with  surprise — no — I  flatter  my- 
•aid;  "  she  has  grown  thin  and  pale."        self  I  had  entirely  overcome  any  tenden- 

cy  to  that  emotion  where  Jack  Mortimer 

and  my  cousin  Beaty  were  concerned ; 
for  of  course,  those  young  people  com- 
posed the  tableau  on  wliich  I  looked. 

It  was  not  otherwise  than  a  y)retty 
one,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  There 
was  Jack  seated  easily  back  on  my  favo- 
rite resting-pbice,  and  by  his  side — and 


CnAPTEB    IV. 
BETWEEX  TUR   LinilTS. 


There  was  no  prettier  nor  cosier  room 
in  all  comfortable  arul  picturesque  old 
Meadowsleigh  than  that  one  appropriat- 
ed to  its  master,  and  c:dlcd ''  Mr.  March- 
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so  vfiy  (ilosc,  Ihat  Jack's  arm  conUI  ]5eaty  FraneLs,  either,  before  I  saw  her,"* 
scarro  liave  I'ound  a  position  aiiywliore  answeretl  Jack.  *'  I  remember  I  lauj^hed 
but  loiiml  lii'i*  waist — nesstled  ^liss  I>t*aty.  one*  <lay  whcMi  Amy  was  setting  forth  her 
Vs  far  as  I  know,  lie  had  hardly  hitherto  perfections,  and  said  she  must  introdiioe 
touibi-'d  tlie  little  finger-tips  of  my  pretty  me,  and  perhaps  I  mi(i:ht  be  the  happy 
rousin.  and  now — lo — but  I  was  calm,  man  who  would  win  this  paragon  for  hii 
and  advanced  into  the  charmed  circle  wife.  Perhaps  this  unlucky  speech  of 
within  the  firelight,  as  if  for  a  lady  and  mine  first  turned  my  little  sister's  tlioughts 
gentleman  apparently  on  the  most  ibrmal  toward  such  a  thing;  though  it  passed  en- 
terms  of  acciuaintancesliip,  to  assume  the  tirely  out  of  my  mind;  for  very  soon  af^ 
jiresent  lelative  ])osition  of  these  two,  terwartls  Amy  fell  into* delicate  health, 
was  among  my  most  ordinary  and  fami-  jmd  before  many  months  were  over  I 
liar  exj)eriL'nees.  knew  that  we  should  not  have  her  long." 

**  Wi.sh  me  joy,  Frank,  old  fellow,''  Jack  paused  here.  When  he  resumed 
said  Jack,  jumping  up  then.  liis  voice  was  lower,  and  Beaty's  face  wu 

*'  I  wi>h  you  all  possible  joy,"  I  an-    hidden  against  my  shoulder, 
swercd  meekly;   *"^  none  the  less  sincere-        ''  It  was  a  sad  time,  and  I  don^t  care 
ly,  that  1  don't  in  the  least  know  of  what."    to  think  of  it.     She  sank  very  rapidly, 

''  I  should  think  it  was  plain  enough,  and  one  day  burst  a  blood-vessel ;  after 
too,"  Mr.  3lortimer  answered,  turning  to  that  we  knew  the  end  must  come  veiy 
draw  lieaty  up  beside  him ;  "  but  1  am  soon.  She  knew  it  hei'self,  too,  and 
afraid  you  are  vexed,  old  boy,  that  we  ])ined  so  much  to  see  her  de;ir  little  school- 
should  have  had  a  secret  from  you  all  this  friend  Beaty  Fraiicis,  that  lier  kind  old 
time.  1  sui»i)0se  we  have  each  fancied  it  guardian  went  up  to  London  himself,  to 
the  other's;  but  now  it  can  be  yours,  hcg  Miss  Francis  might  be  allowed  to 
too,  Frank,  if  Beaty  will  tell  it^  return  with  him  to  bid  the  poor  dying 

**  Not  I,  Jack.  I  came  here  this  even-  child  "  Good-bye  1" 
ing  meaning  to  tell  Frank,  and  made  a  "I  have  never  forgotten  that  day yoa 
sad  mess  of  it  (hei  e  she  glanced  up  at  came,  nor  how  I  fii'st  saw  you,"  JnA 
Jack,  with  the  mo>t  enchanting  look  im-  went  on,  addressing  himself  now  to  Mifl 
aginable).  You  do  it  this  time.  Sit  Beaty,  with  that  involuntary  softening  of 
here,  Frank,  dear."  his  deep  voice  as  he  did  so  which  teusa 

And  my  little  cousin,  bless  her  loving  tale  to  those  who  listen, 
heart!  seeing  that  I  was  grave  (which  I  '*  Often  and  often  out  in  Australia, 
was,  through  sheer  bewilderment),  and  when  I  have  been  sitting  <piit€  alone  in 
fearing  that  I  was  wounded,  sat  down  by  my  hut,  with  the  level  sunset  light  stream* 
me  on  the  sidu  not  next  Jack,  and  her  ing  through  the  open  door,  1  have  seen 
soft  cheek  lay  against  my  shoulder  while  it  all  over  again.  That  golden  light  oom- 
I  listened.  ing  across  tiie  low  Essex  lands,  anddick- 

'*  I  don't  know  whether  vou  remember   erini^  on  the  wall  above  the  sofa  w hero 
my  hi>ter  Amy,  Frank,"  Jack  began ;  '*  I   Amy  lay,   her   poor  little  wasted  faeO 
think  it  is  likely  enough  you  may  not,    juopped  upon  pillows  ;  and  lying  besido 
for  you   could  not   have  sein  her  many    it,  presse^i  close  against  it,  your  fresh  ro«^ 
times.     jNIy  home  was  always  at  I'harles-    face,  and  your  yellow  luur,  so  bright  anA 
wood  with  my  aunt,  and  atter  Amy  left    wavy,   mixed  with  hers,  all   dark  andL 
school  she  went  to  live  down  in  E<sex    straight.     I  did  not  think  nmch  about  il^ 
with  her  guardian.  We  two  were  pretty    at  the  time,  but  1  suppose  it  must  havOP 
much  alone  in  the  world,  and  perhajis    made  some  im[)ression.     I  rcmeuibereA^ 
that  was  the  reasun  we  thougiit  a  great   it  all  so  often  afterwards;  then  I  tlioughW 
deal  of  one  another — at  least  I  know  I    of  little,  but  my  poor  Amy.     Your  cum-^ 
was  very  fond  of  my  little  sister.  ing  seemed  to  have  put  new  life  into  her. 

**  ^VikI  she  thought  there  was  no  broth-  She  had  scarcely  spoken  for  days,  now 
vv  in  ail  the  world  to  compare  with  hers,  sh  e  la  ugh  ed  and  talked  so  gaily,  that  some- 
and  iii-ver  tired  of  talking  of  him,"  nun-  thing  almost  like  a  hope  began  to  wake 
mujid  a  voice  on  my  k-tl — Jack  was  on  u]j  in  luy  he;irt.  I  looked  over  at  you, 
juy  rij^lit.  a  nil  haid,  1  remember,  that  yon  were  the 

'*  And  perhaps  I  nuvcr  heard  of  Miss   best  doctor  that  had  come  uear  Aiuyyet| 
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id  that  I  thowfi^ht  a  few  days  of  your  '  — thatslie  need  never  think  herself  bound 
impany  would  do  all  they  had  not  been  by  a  promise  so  pjiven — that  she  need 
)le  to  accomplish.  And  then — but  you  never  fear  my  insulting  her,  by  making 
imember."  any  claim  upon  it." 

**  Yes,"  whispered  Beaty.  "Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  you  incoirigible  old 

**  /  do  not,"  I  could  not  refrain  from   blunderer !"   I  could  not  forbear  crying 
^minding  these  absorbed  creatures.  '  out  here ;  *'  so  you  as  good  as  told  a  lady 

"I  be^  your  pardon,  Frank,"  returned   you  would  not  have  her." 
Ack,  with  quite  a  start ;  *'  I  had  forgot-        *•  I   suppose  I  did  blunder  hoiribly ; 
n  I  was  telling  you."  I  I've  no  doubt  I  did,"  answered  Jack,  se- 

**So  it  seems.     But  go  on,  my  dear   riously;  **for  certainly  Miss  Francis — " 
d  fellow."  ;      "  Behaved  very  foolishly,  I  am  afraid," 

"Think  of  Amy,  then,  Frank,  as  a  here  broke  in  the  voice  on  my  left. 
ary  young,  very  warm-hearted  and  lov-  .  "  But  I  was  very  ypung — only  a  school- 
g — romantic,  perhaps,  and  lifted,  by  girl — and  the  idea  would  torment  me 
le  knowledge  that  she  vras  dying,  above  that  you  might  think  Amy  had  talked  of 
xlinary,  every-day  life ;  very  sorry  for  — of  what  she  wished  to  me  before,  and 
e,  too,  whom  her  death  would  leave  but  that  perha})s  I  knew  what  the  promise 
ith  very  few  to  care  much  about  me —  she  asked  referred  to,  before  it  was  given. 
link  of  her  so,  and  then  perhaps  you  Thinking  this,  I  felt  so  hoiribly  ashamed, 
ill  understand  how  it  all  came  about :  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you.  I  thought 
Btj  holding  her  friend's  hands  in  hers,  I  never  should  be  able." 
le  asked  her  to  promise  her  something,  I  "  Only  it  appeal's  to  me  that  you  have 
id  that  Beaty  answered,  '  Yes — will-  changed  your  mind  on  that  point,  IVFiss," 
gly — gladly — anything!*  Then,  look-  pinching  the  little  fingers  that  lay  in 
g  across  at  me,  Amy  asked  me  to  do    mine. 

le  same.  How  could  I  dream  what  the  j  **  Yes,  Frank,"  responded  the  demure 
>or  child's  thoughts  were  fixed  on  f     I    monkey. 

»8wered,  as  Beaty  had  done.  And  then  I  *'  Since  when,  pray?  for  deuce  take  me 
-then — with  a  light  in  her  dying  eyes,  if  I  can  understand  how  you  and  Jack, 
id  a  smile  on  her  mouth,  she  told  us  who  seemed  only  this  morning  as  far  as 
lat  what  she  asked  of  us,  what  she  had  the  poles  asunder,  can  have  arrived,  in 
•Dged  ibr,  thought  over,  and  prayed  for,  the  sj)ace  of  hftlf  an  hour,  at  the — well — 
'as,  that  we  two  w^ould  marry.  That  I  think  I  may  say  without  oflfence,  "  close 
^e  had  promised  to  grant  her  what  she  relations,"  in  which  I  foufid  you." 
dad,  and  she  asked  tliat.  |      "Don't,  Frank,  dearl"  whispered  Miss 

"Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  our  awful  Beaty.  "  I'll  tell  you  another  time." 
Dofusion  while  we  listened,  Frank  ;  Tm  **  No  time  like  the  present.  Come, 
ire  I  can't  depict  it.  I  only  dared  once  Jack.  I  comprehend  now,  how  thehos- 
>ok  towards  Miss  Francis,  and  then  saw  tile  attitude  came  about.  Do  clear  up 
>thing  of  her  face — only  one  little  ear  the  mystery  of  the  allied  one." 
id  a  part  of  her  throat,  and  they  were  "It  was  arrived  at  veiy  simply,  too. 
^«hed  with  deep,  and,  I  felt  sure,  indig-  Miss  Francis  and  I  have  heen  under  the 
^t  crimson.    I  was  unutterably  pained    mutual  impression  all  this  time,  that  we 

*  shocked ;  but  could  I  reproach  my  were  respectively  disagree  able  to  each 
I©   dying  sister  t    I  did   try  to  laugh    other.     By  a — a  little  accitlent  this  eve- 

Oaatter  off,  awkwardly  enough,  I  dare    ning  we  found  out  that  we  were  mutu- 
;  at  any  rate,  I  failed,  and  made  mat-    ally  mistaken,  and  so — .     I  think  that 

*  X^'orse.     *How  could  1  joke  on  such    will  do,  Frank." 

^fcject,  or  dream  that  she  could  do  so  '  "  By  Jove  I  no  ;  for  I  declare  Tm  all 
H  dying  lips  r  Amy  said.  '  in  the  dark." 

*  J3e  angry  with  her  I  neither  could  nor  '  "  We  were  in  the  dark,  cousin  Frank," 
^Id ;  and  wlieu  all  was  over  (she  died  Miss  Beaty  whisi)ercd  here,  laughing  and 
•^  her  arms  round  my  neck  that  night,  blushing,  I  dare  say  ;  certainly  turning 
*nk)  it  was  only  lett  me  to  try  and  her  face  so  that  it  should  be  invisible  to 
*lce  the  l)e8t  of  the  matter  with  Miss   Jack,  who  had  risen  by  this  time,  and 

is.    I  told  her — at  least  I  tiied  to  \  was  staudig  before  the  lire.     **  At  least, 
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no — it  was  *  between  the  lights;'  and  I 
ennie  in  here  to  talk  to  von  abont  poine- 
thincj  that  wa**  niakinur  me  very  unhappy 
— something:  I  heanl  vou  and — and  Mr. 
Mortimer  talkinij  of  this  afternoon  in  the 
avenue — about  his  c^oin^j  away  to  Austra- 
lia for  jjjood,  I  mean.  I  thought  it  was 
you  lying  on  the  sofa,  Fi*ank.  And  V)e- 
fore  I  had  found  out  it  was  not,  I  had 
said — I  don't  know  what.  15ut  Mr. 
Mortimer  knew  then  I  did  not  dislike 
him  :  and  so — and  so — " 

"  And  80  poor  little  Amy's  wish  has 
come  about,  atler  all,*  thank  God  I  And 
I  don't  think  I  shall  go  farther  for  a  home 
now  than  Charles  wood,  unless  Beaty 
particularly  ])refers  the  bush,"  concluded 
Jack,  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  And  my  shrewd  little  wife's  predic- 
tion is  verified,  also,"  I  observed,  "  that 
if  ever  Jack  Afortimer  married,  the  lady 
would  have  to  make  the  first  confession 
of  love.  There,  Heaty,  never  hide  your 
face,  my  dear.  Methinks  a  woman  need 
PCiirce  <lo  that,  when  she  owns  to  loving 
John  Mortimer,  no  more  at  shining  noon- 
day than  *  between  the  lights.'  " 


JUNE  PROMENADERS. 

"  H«»w  hAp|ty  r«uM  I  be  with  t-itluT, 
Wi-re  t'otliiT  tlear  i-hamiiT  ftway  !*' 

Skshino,  wlii^porinsj,  shontiiicj,  thundering, 

Leaping  up  tlic  crash  in  c  scale, 
Murniurrt  faint  swelled  out  to  ]wan8 — 

Isis  had  witlidrawn  her  veil  I 
Nutnn\  late  in  hunihii^c,  trcniuloas 

With  a  sweetly -selfish  glee. 
Rent  the  lieavens  with  honediction — 

Beauty  once  again  was  free ! 

Stately  as  a  twin  Apollo, 

K*i>y  with  A  victor's  grace, 
Man'he«l  the  jcwehni  Spring,  and  triumph 

Flu'thed  the  down  u|)on  his  face. 
Violfts  blu-iiu'd,  and  kisseil  his  sandnis; 

I'erfunies  smote  him  fi-om  the  lK>wor8 ; 
Heaven  li-nt  ocean  smiles  <if  greeting ; 

Clouds  wept  jrttrti-colored  showers. 

Streaking,  glimmering,  gleaming,  blazing, 

Hushing  up  from  dce|)S  of  night, 
StHKle  the  sun,  as  strides  a  gi  int, 

To  the  **  npi)cr  dcej>s*'  of  light. 
Thronging  cities  praised  his  s}d/ndor; 

Hill  and  vale  ci^Miyed  to  sing ; 
Streams  gave  tongue  throu>;h  countless  channels  ; 

Alusic  soiired  on  every  wing. 

In  the  spring-time  and  the  morning — 

Youth  of  year  and  vouth  of  dav — 
When  near  uoua  the  inojneuts  hidted, 


When  June  can^ht  the  awnl  of  May; 
'Ne-itli  a  ro<if  of  yonn^-leafed  archei^ 

Green  o'erlaid  with  sunny  gold- 
Wrought  I  reverie-mosaics. 

Fitting  fancies  new  with  old. 

Then  my  dreamy  eyes  a  visioii 

Saw  in  twofoUl  grace  to  glide; 
For  a  Briehmess  passed  bcfi)ro  me, 

With  a  Virtue  by  irs  side. 
And  my  hoirt  in  blessings  hoanded 

To  a  happy  voiceless  tone ; 
"Sure,  "it  chanted,  "  ye  are  sistm 

Of  the  Morning  and  the  June! 

**  Sisters  of  the  prime  of  Nature 

Or  in  action,  or  repose ; 
Sister-flowers  that  bloom  to  openinf-* 

One  a  lily,  one  a  rose ! 
Onn  so  sttitely,  prou  lly  happy, 

Free  and  gnmil  and*  dcboiiiur 
One  so  coy  in  solier  gladness 

Dear  to  thought,  to  pity  dear  I 

**  Sisters  of  the  June  and  Momini^ 

Of  the  Light  on  sea  and  shore- 
Each  is  sister  of  the  other ! 

How  m.iy  worshiper  say  more  ? 
As  the  sun  towards  the  darkneti 

Ever  k'uds  his  goalless  race 
Be  af  ir  the  clouds  of  sorrow 

From  each  sweetly  different  face  I 

*'  So  akin  to  grace  and  beantr. 
Will  ye  not  to  love  be  kind  ? — 

Though  to  choose  were  task  too  arduoM 
For  the  mnch-divi<kHl  mind  ? 

Why  the  knotty  quostinn  settle, 
If  I  here  record  an  oiiili 
In  my  heart  of  hearts  to  cherish 
Love  all-constant  to  yon  both  ?" 

AH.0- 


Art  Journal. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  AUTHORS  Off 
THE  AGE. 

BY    8.  C.  HALL,   F.  S.  A.,  AKD  MBS.  t.  C  UU^ 
THOXAS  HOOD. 

WiiEX  T  first  knew  Thomas  Hoody  \ 
star  w:i4  but  rising ;  when  I  saw  bf 
last,  he  was  on  his  dcath>bed ;  his  fbft 
six  years  of  lite  from  the  cradle  to  tl 
grave  having  been  passed  in  so  wetk 
'  state  of  lioalth,  that  day  by  day  thi 
was  perpetual  dread  that  at  any  mome 
miglit  ^'  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  W 
the  golden  bowl  \ye  broken.**  Contine 
bodily  suifering  was  not  the  only  trtai 
which  this  fine  spirit  was  subjected.  IF 
world  heard  no  wail  from  hin  lipi; 
ap]K.*a1  for  sympathy  ever  came  fh 
his  pen ;  his  high  heart  endiirad  ia 
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d  without  a  murmur  of  com-  '  that  we  may  reap ;  that  the  knowledge 
died.  •  Yet  it  is  no  secret  now  of  good  or  evil  done  is  retained  in  a  state 
any  years  he  had  a  fierce  stmg-  after  life  ;  that  death  can  not  destroy 
novelty;  enjoying  no  luxuries  consciousness.  We  learn  from  the  Di- 
omforts;  his  '*  means"  deiived  vine  Word  that  our  works  do  follow  us  I 
ally  toil  for  daily  bread."  A  Humanity  is — and  will  be  as  long  as  men 
»tood  ever  beside  his  bed,  mock-  and  women  can  read  or  hear — the  debt- 
'  infinite  jest  and  a  most  excel-  or  of  Thomas  Hood! 
•;"  converting  into  a  succession  '  He  was  bom,  **a  cxMjkney,"  on  the 
lose  "flashes  of  merriment  that  23rd  of  May,  1799,  in  the  Poultry,  close 
it  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar."  to  Bow  Bells.  His  father  dwelt  there 
ne  when  nearly  eveiy  drawing-  as  one  of  the  partners  in  a  firm  of  pub- 
ic, and  kitchen — when  every  lishei-s — Verner,  Hood  and  Sharpe.*  He 
.  order  of  society — was  made  was  articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Robert 
i  happy  by  the  brilliant  fancies  Sands,  an  engraver,  and  seems  to  have 
line  humor  of  Thomas  Hood,  worked  awhile  with  the  burin ;  but  the 
enduring  pain  of  body  and  an-  specimens  he  has  given  us,  however 
mind.  Nearly  all  his  quaint  redolent  of  humor  and  rich  in  fancy,  do 
bis  playful  sallies,  and  his  not  supply  evidence  that  he  would  have 
om  words,  were  given  to  the  excelled  as  an  artistf  It  is  obvious,  in- 
om  the  l>ed  on  which  he  wrote  deed,  that  he  did  not  "  take"  to  the  pro- 
i  up  by  pillows ;  continually,  fession,  for  he  deserted  it  early,  and 
y,  it  was  the  same,  up  to  the  became  a  man  of  letters,  finding  his  first 
gave  him  freedom  from  the  employment  in  1821,  as  a  sort  of  sub- 
editor of  the  London  Magazine, 
was  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit  One  who  knew  him  in  his  childhood 
t  in  so  frail  a  tenement  of  clay,  described  him  to  me  as  a  singular  child 
his  existence  was  a  long  dis-  — silent  and  retired — with  much  quiet 
ir  than  a  life,  he  was  singularly  humor,  and  apparently  delicate  health, 
all  cumbrance  of  bitterness  and  I  knew  another  friend  of  his  youth,  a 
.  Feeling  strongly  for  thesuf-  Mr.  Mason,  a  wood  engi*aver,'  who  told 
f  others,  he  was  entirely  unsel-  me  much  of  the  **  earlier  ways"  of  the 
gracious,  considerate,  and  kind,  boy-poet:  that,  when  a  mere  boy,  he 
perpetually  dealing  with  the  was  continually  making  shrewd  and 
,  he  never  indulged  in  personal  pointed  remarks  upon  topics  on  which 
Ve  find  no  passage  that  could  he  was  presumed  to  know  nothing ;  that 
ired  a  single  living  person,  while  he  seemed  a  heedleds  listener,  out 
I  his  wit  verge  upon  indelicacy ;  would  come  some  observation  which 
[  his  facetious  muse  treat  a  sol-  showed  he  had  taken  in  all  that  had 
acred  theme  with  levity  or  in-  been  said  ;  and  that,  when  a  very  child, 

I  he  would  often  make  some  pertinent  re- 
Brandenburg  House  there  was  mark  which  excited  either  a  smile  Or  a 
8t  of  Comas ;  the  pedestal,    ac-  laugh. 

)  Lysons,  bore  this  inscription:  '  He  married,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1824, 

in  so  aptly  when  writing   of  the  sister  of  his  "  friend"  Reynolds.     It 
It  I  quote  it: — 

crcry  muse,  without  restraint ; 
:ni us  prompt,  and  fancy  paint; 
it  and  mirth,  and  friendly  strife, 

the  dull  glo<>m  that  saddens  life. 
nrit,  that  firm  to  virtue  s  cause, 
ctB  religion  and  the  lawtt. 
nirth,  that  cheerfulness  supplies 
odest  ears,  and  decent  eyes." 


was  a  happy  marriage,  although  both 

♦  Mr.  Sharpe  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  throngh 
varied  changes  of  life,  and  in  1832,  was  a  pub- 
lisher at  the  Kgyptian  Hall.  lie  ])ublitihed, 
among  other  works,  The  Anniversarjf,  an  annual, 
edited  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

1 1  form  this  opinion  merely,  however,  from  his 
published  engravings.     It  is  probable   that  the 
wtHxl  engravers  did  not  do  him  justice.     His 
)rld  has,  however,  done  justice    daughter  possesses  some  drawings  in  water-colors, 
18  Hood;    and  he  is  not  "deaf   ^"^«  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  some  etchings, 
r  *i        t  M      i->  tbat  show  far  higher  powers,  and  seem  to  mdi- 

oe  ot  tlic  charmer.       Keason,    ^^^^^  that  he  could  have  been  an  artist  if  he  bad 
an  fiuicy,  will  tell  us,  we  plant    given  his  niind  to  Art. 
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were  poor;  an<l  it  was  *'  Love"  who  was  imleed,  he  ever  was  really  a  •'creditoi^ 

*'  to  liLcht  a  fire  in  their  kitchen/'     She  at  all,    whicli  I  have  ucason  to  doubt 

was    his     companion,    counsellor,    and  It  was  not  without  difficulty  luH-retuni 

friend,  during  the  remainder  of  his  trou-  to   England   was  efieeted,  in   the  year 

bled   life;   the   comforter   in  whom   he  JSoO.*     My  intercoui*se  with  liim  WM 

trusted  :  in  nnitual  love  and  mutual  faith,  renewed  in  the  small  dwelling  Le  oocv- 

realizinp:,  throui2:h  their  weary  pilirrim-  ]>ied  at  Camberwell.     lie  was  thereto 

age,  the  J 'icture  drawn  by  another  poet: —  be   near   his    kind    friend.    Dr.    Ellioli 

"As  unto  the  l>ow  tho  tJrd  is—  (brother  of  another  Dr.  Elliot,  both  of 
Si.  uiitu  tliL-  man  i>  wnmaii.                        ■  whoni  dearly  loved  the  poet),  *'a  friead 
'J'houjrli  ^hv  iKMuis  him,  slio  ol)oys  liim;        \  in  need  and  a  friend  indeed."  t 
ThonjihslHMlnnvsl.im.  msiK-roHuw^  j^.  j^,  j^  „^  ^^^  necessaiT  t6  m? 

l,seiess  one  wiihont  the  other.  '  ^  ^,  .         ^,^  •* 

])urpose  to  pass  under  review  the  worn 

When  fii-st  T  knew  them,  they  resided  of  Thomiw  Hood.     They  were  very  » 

in  chambers,  No.  2,  Kobert  Street,  Adel-  nod;   novels,  poems  (serious  as  well M 

phi.    While  writing  for  the  fAmitm  3fa(/-  oomie) ;  filling  several  volumes  (exclusiTe 

fljiW,  his  labors  nnist  have  been  reinu-  of  the  two  volumes  of  "  Hood's  Own^jb 

nerative,  for  he  removed  from  his" h>dg-  collected  by  his  daughter  and  bis  aoo. 

ings*'  in  the  Adeli)hi  (where  a  child  was  Koarly  the  whole  of  these  were  wittaii, 

l>orn  to  him,  who  died  in  infancy),  first  „()t   onlv   while   haunted   by  pecuniaiy 

to  a  j>leasant  cottage  (then  called  **  Rose  troubles*  but  while  under  the  depressing 

Cottage*')  at  Winchmore  Hill  (where  his  influence  of  gitJiit  bodily  sufferiag.    So 

daughter   Fanny— Mi-s.   liroderij.— was  it  was  with  the  merriest  of  liis  poeiiH» 

born),  and  not  long  afterwards  to  a  really  **Miss  Kilmansegg,"  composed  duriitf 

largehouseatAVanstead—- Lake  House*  bn^.f  intermissions  of  bodily  pain  wUA 

—with   ample   "grounds."     He   h>st  a  would  have  been  accepted  by  almost iny 

considerable   sum   in    some    publishhig  other  person  as  sufficient  excuse  for  «o- 

speculation  :  and  this  loss  early  in  his  ea-  tire  cessation  from  work;  and,  perhapi^ 

reer  was  the   cause   of   his   subse(pient  might  have  been  by  him,  but  that  it 


no«- dwinaied  to  u  aue..),  so  that  par- 1:;;;':;::;:;::;:'^::;:^^^-^^^ 

iies  went  l)y  water  to  a  feast.  that  led  to"  his  awuli  much  eiulier  than,  in  *i 


embarrassment.      At   Lake   House    the  a bsol u t cl v  neee.ssiiry  the  day's  toil  should 

younger   "  Tom"    was   born.       It    was  i,n„ir  the  day's  food.     Yet  at  this  veij 

originally   the   Hancpiet   Hall   of  Wan-  time^  a  sum  of  £.50  was  transmitted  IQ 

Htead  House  (Well eslcy  Pole's  mansion), 

and  there  was  a  lake'between   the  two  .   *'»'»>«;"*  >i*  ""  dou!|t  that  a  lnw-!llri^  in  wM* 

(now 

ties  > 

His  connection  with  the  London  ^^af/a-  vnwY^Q  ot*  ii:itiirt\  it  miKht  have  hceii  lookiBd  ftL 

zinc  led  to  intimacv  with   many  of  the  1  kii..w  thnt  was  the  oiilnion  of  hisphwrnn. 

liner  si.irits  of    his'  time,    who    appre-       +  ^S-^  l''^^'^'**^'*'  '*^  "^'^'^  '\l!''^i^^7& 

,'.  1111        '^i  evcrv  htiM'iirv  man  or  woman  with  whom  I  MM 

ciated  the  genms  and  loved  tlie  genial  i,^.j,n  acinMum,!,  or  whoMj  live*  I  hmve  hiaW 

nature  of  the  man.     Foremost  of  those  into,  lia^  fouiu  la  ^rpnurons  and  disinterested  MnA 

who   e.vchani^cd   warm  frienilship   with  i"  a  D^kuu-.     L  omld.  nfmy  own  kiiowiff]g9,ldl 

him  was  Charles  Lamb.  T'""''  "'/"''''"^.V^.,"*"  ^\  «i.<^riftL-«  made  to  wg 

.V     .  .    ,  1  •     Ml  1      1.1      .1  by  nicnilK>rs  ot  the  prutuiMion;   or  ountiniioMB* 

Owmg  niamly  to  his  ill-health,  they  i.;,rs  without  uthoi^ht  of  recompciue;  of «««• 

went  but  little  into  society:    so  indeed,  days  and  ui^^hts,  hy  >iik  or  dying  lied««  witkoil 

it  was  at  all  i)enods  of  theiV  lives.    Com-  thi'  rcnwito^t  i<io:i  of  ^'fo.-s."  *I  miy  tvll  ooe-^ 

parative  solitude  wa^,  therefore,  the  lot  ndcK-t^.r,  imwhinisc-lf  p.nc  horn.;  it  w^^ 

'..  ^.  ,  1     1*       I   ^      V  ti>  ine  1)V  Sir  J.imvsiifVn',  M.  I).    Unrorvnitt^i 

of  the   poet,  who   was   destined  to  live  i  have  tWjr«.tt.'n  the  lunie  ofthe  Kuod  ph^rici-; 

and  triimiph  for  ever,      fhit  tin*  sacrifice  Init  thiTt*  arc,  no  doiil»t,  intiny  io  whom  tneiwy 

imijlie<l  little  of  selfnlenial.     With  wife,  will  apply.     Sir  Jain?s  called  upon  hmt-tai 

children,  and  friends,  he  w)ul<l  easilv  be  "'<»"»»«  whm  his  oxxi!K^T^^hx^lcommm.^ 

,         '  ^  1      1.1  t  r    1^  and  ><i\v  his  w.MtniK-ro^in  thronired  with  palKWk 

made  content;    and,  although  no  doubt  ..whv,"baid  he,  -vou  inn»t  Im  geiUng  m  fc- 

fully  a!>preciating  praise,   he  never  had  mously."    "WVII,  I'Mipiwse  I  am. "  wu  the h- 

much   ajipetite   for  applause.      His  long  ^^wcr:   "Imt  It  mr  tell  thii»  fact  to  ya«-    TMi 

residence  abroad— at    Coblenlz  aiul  Os-  »"»rnin.:  I  ha^x  soen  ci^ht  pati-ntu;  rixofthiM 

^       ,  .  ,  1  wive  uie  iiotluiij;; — tlic  ficvcnth  saTO  m&  a  SMMk 

t<nd— was    1"    a    <h'gree,    c^Mupulsorv.  ,vi.ieh  1  have  lu.t  given  t.,  iliofi,cliih."    S«kt 

His  publisher  was  a  cniving  creditor — it,  phyMciau  Provident  ajut  to  Thmuiu  Hood. 
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lira,  Tdthout  Application,  by  the  Literary  '  effort  exceeded  his  strength,  and  was 
E>^und.  Hood  returned  it,  "lioping  to  followed  by  the  wandering  delirium  of 
jet  through  his  troubles  as  he  had  done  utter  nei'vous  exhaustion."  Two  of  the 
heretofore."  There  was  then  a  gleam  "sick-room  fancies"  were  published  with 
if  brightness  in  the  long-darkened  sky.  the  June  number:  the  one  is  "Hood's 
In  1841,  Theodore  Hook  died,  and  Hood  Mag." — a  magpie,  with  a  hawk's  hood 
became  editor  of  the  Ni  iv  Mouihly  Mag-  on  ;  the  other,  **  The  Editor's  Apolo- 
itine.  *'  Just  then,"  as  Mrs.  Hood  writes,  gies,"  is  a  drawing  of  a  plate  of  leeches, 
"poverty  had  come  very  near."  He  a  blister,  a  cup  of  water-gruel,  and  three 
removed  from  Camberwell  to  17,  Elm  labelled  vials :  suggesting,  according  to 
Tree  Road,  St.  John's  Wood.  He  did  some  writing  underneath,  the  sad  thought 
not  long  keep  his  editorship,  however;  ,  by  what  harassing  efforts  the  food  of 
differences  having  arisen  between  him  mirth  is  furnished,  and  how  often  the 
and  Mr.  Colbum,  he  was  induced  to  pleasures  of  the  maiiy  are  obtained  by 
gtart  a  magazine  of  his  own.  !  the  bitter  suffering  and  mournful  endu- 

Meanwhile,  an  accident,  totally  unan-  ranee  of  the  one. 
tioipated,  did  that  which  years  of  labor  Yet  three  of  the  pleasantest  letters  ho 
bad  not  done — made  him  famous.  In  ever  ])enned  were  written  soon  afler- 
the  Christmas  number  of  PwwrA,  in  1843,  wards  to  the  three  children  of  his  dear 
appeared  the  "Song  of  a  Shiit."  It  ran  and  consUmt  friend,  Dr.  Elliott 
through  the  land  like  wildfire ;  was  re-  i  He  rallied,  however,  sufficiently  to  I'e- 
printed  in  every  newspaper  in  the  king- ;  sume  work  for  his  magazine,  and  many 
doniy  although  anonymous ;  and  there  valued  fi-iends  were  willing  and  ready  to 
wan  intense  desire  to  know  who  was  the  help  him:  authors  who  were  amply  re- 
anthor.  He  had  been  so  long  absent  compensed  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
from  the  active  exercise  of  his  "  calling,"  could  thus  sen-e  the  author  of  a  "  Song 
that  when  the  poem  burst  upon  the !  of  a  Sliirt."  "  I  must  die  in  Harness, 
w<^d,  there  were  many  to  whom  the ,  like  a  Hero  or  a  Horse,"  he  writes  to 
writer's  name  was  "now."  Bulwer  Lytton   on   October  30,    1844. 

In  January,  1844,  IfoofTs  ^fagas^ne  Death  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
was  issued.  He  laboi-ed  like  a  slave  to  but  before  its  close  ap])roach  there  came 
give  Buccess  to  that  speculation.  It  was  '  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  his  death-bed — Sir 
m  a  melancholy  sense  "Hood's  own;"  i  Robert  Peel  granted  to  him  a  pension 
there  was  a  "proprietor,"  but  ho  was  of  £100  a  year,  or  rather  to  his  widow, 
without  "means;"  there  was  an  effort  for  she  was  almost  so.  It  was  n  small 
to  do  without  a  publisher ;  printer  after  sum — a  •  poor  gift  from  his  country  in 
printer  was  changed ;  the  magazine  was  .  compensation  for  the  work  he  had  done ; 
rarely  "up  to  time :"  vexation  brought  but  it  was  very  welcome,  for  it  was  the 
on  illness ;  ho  "fretted  dreadfully;"  there  '  only  boon  he  had  ever  received  that 
was  alarm  as  to  the  solvency  of  his  co-  ;  was  not  payment  for  immediate  toil — 

Kprietor,  a  man  who  had  "  lived  too  "  toil  hard  and  incessant" — to  the  last. 
g  in  the  world  to  be  the  slave  of  his  He  was  dying  when  the  "  glad  tidings" 
eonscience."  Unhappy  authoi*s,  who  are  j  ciime ;  yet  in  the  middle  of  Nov^ember, 
their  own  publishers — lords  of  land  in  1844,  he  "pumped  out  a  sheet  of  Christ- 
Utopia — will  take  warning  by  the  fate  mas  fun,"  and  "  drew  some  cuts"  for 
of  Thomas  Hood  and  his  "  speculation"  j  his  magazine.  He  was,  as  he  said,  "  so 
for  his  own  behoof  It  was  a  failure,  near  death's  door,  that  he  could  almost 
and  therefore  his ;  had  it  been  a  success, ,  fancy  he  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
no  doubt  it  would  have  become  the  prop-  I  hinges  I"  His  friends  were  about  him 
Bty  of  a  publisher.  j  with  small  gifts  of  love :  they  came  to 

rhe  number  for  Jime — the  sixth  num- 1  give  him  "  farewells ;"  and  for  all  of 
ber  of  IfoocTs  Magazine — contained  an  ,  them  he  had  kind  words  and  thoughts. 
annoancement,  that  on  the  23rd  of  May  We  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
he  had  been  striving  to  continue  a  novel ;  his  head  was  laid  on  a  down  pillow  we 
he  had  commenced;  that  on  the  2.5th,  had  lent  him:  on  that  pillow  its  throb- 
H  flitiiDg  up  in  bed,  he  tried  to  invent  bings  ceased. 
and  ricetch  a  few  comic  designs,  but  the       On  the  3rd  of  May,  1845,  he  died,  and 
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on  the  lOlh  he  was  buried  in  the  grave- '      In  An-itins;  a  memoir  of  him  in  the 

vnnl  at  Kensal  Green.  "  Book  ut'  (iems,"  for  which,  in  conse- 

Some  seven  years  al^erwards,  suhscrip-  quence  of  his  absence  from  England,  I 

tions  were  raised,  eliieliy  owing  to  the  received  no  snggestiona  from  himself  I 

exertions  of  a  kindred  s))irit,  Eliza  Cook  took  that  view,  and  some  time  afterwards 

(with  whom  the  thought  ongiiiate<l,)  and  I  received  from  him  a  letter  strongljes- 

a  niomunent  was  erected  to  liis  memory,  pressive  of  the  gratitication  I  had  thm 

designed  and  executed  by  the  sculptor,  afforded  him.    Ilis  nature  was,  I  believe^ 

Mattliew  Noble.    On  the  1 8th  July,  IboA,  not  to  beapunster,]ierhaps  not  to  beawiti 

it  was  unveiled  in  the  )>resence  of  many  The  best  things  I  have  ever  heard  Hood 

of  the  ])oet's  iVicnds,  Monckton  Milnes  say  are  those  which  he  said  when  I  WH 

(now  Lord   llougliton)   *^  delivering  an  with  him  alone.  I  iiave  never  known  hiv 

oration"  over  the  grave  that  covered  liis  laugh   heartily,  eitlier  in  society  or  IB 

remains.    To  niise  that  monument,  })eers  rliy me.  The  themes  he  selected  for'^taik'' 

and  many  men  of  mark  contributed  :  but  were  usually  of  a  grave  and  BombiecaBt; 

surelv  even  hii;her  honor  was  rendered  to  yet  his  pavful  fancy  dealt  with  frivolitica 

him — a  yet  purer  and  better  homage  to  his  sometimes,  and  sometimes  hia  imagioa- 

memory — by  the  *' ])oor  needlewomen,'*  tion  frolicked  with  nature  in  awayp^ 

whose  ofierings  were  a  few  pence,  laid  culiarly   his  own.     He  was,    however, 

in  levcrence  and  affection  u|)on  the  grave  generally  cheeiiul,  and  often  merry  when 

ot  their  great  advocate — a  fellow-woiker,  in  *'  the  bosom  of  his  family,"  and  ooidd, 

who^e  toil  iiad  been  as  hard,  as  contin-  I  am  told,  laugh  heartily  then  ;  that  when 

uous,  and  as  ill-rewarded,  as  their  own.  in  reasoiuibly  good  health,  he  was  "ai 

In  pei'son,  llood  was  of  middle  height,  full  of  i'un  as  a  school-boy.**     He  love! 

Blender  and  sickly-looking,  of  sallow  com-  children  with  all  his  heart,  loved  togam- 

]i]exion  and  plain  features,  quiet  in  ex-  bol  with  them  as  if  he  were  a  child  hin- 

pre^sion,  and  very  rarely  exeited,  so  as  self,  to  chat  with  them  in  a  way  they  an* 

to  give  indication  of  either  ]>athos  or  tlie  derstood ;  and  to  tell  them  stones,  dnwB 

humor  that  must  ever  have  been  working  either  from  old  sourc*es,  or  invented  ftr 

in  his  soul.     His  was,  indeed,  a  counte-  the  oircasion — such  as   they  could  OODH 

nance  rather  of  melancholy  than  of  mirth;  prehend   and   remember.*     Then 

there  was  sometliing  calm,  even  to  solem-  more  than  mere  poetry  In  hia 
nity,  in  the  uj^per  portion   of  the  face,  |  "  A  blc«sing  on  their  mcnr  heaiti, 


seMom  relieved,  in  society,  by  the  elo-  _  such  readenj  1  would  rhooae ; 

quenl  play  of  the  mouth,  or  the  sj»arkle 
of  an  obs.er\ant  eye.  In  c<Hiver.satic)ii 
he  was  bv  no  means  brilliant.     When 


Boeause  they  Hcldom  critinhe, 
And  nover  write  revicwit!'' 

Literature  was,  as  he  expreaaea  it,  lib 


inclined  to  pun,  whieh  was  not  often,  it  I  '^solace  and  comfort  through  the < 
seemed  as  if  his  wit  was  the  ishue  of  of  worldly  trouble  and  sickness,**  ^inaiB- 
thoiight,  and  not  an  instinctive  ]>roduce,  taining  him  in  a  cheerlulness,  a  peiM 
such  as  I  have  notie^d  in  other  men  who  sunshine  of  the  niiud.*'  Wdl  may  te 
have  thus  become  tamous;  who  are  ad- ,  add,  ''My  humble  works  have  flowod 
mil  able  in  crowds  ;  whose  animation  is  from  my  heart  as  well  as  ray  head,  audi 
like  that  of  the  sounding  board,  which  '  whatever  their  eiTors,  are  such  as  I  haft 
makes  a  great  noise  at  a  small  touch,  ;  been  able  to  contemplate  with  oompch 
when  listeners  are  many  and  a])plause  is  j  sure,  when  more  than  once  the  DestiDjV 
sare.  assumed  almost  a  visible  presenoeLj* 

AVe  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of       Poor  felloe !     He  was  longing  to  hi 
treating  Tom  Hood  as  a  '* joker,*'  that   away  from  earth  when  I  saw  him  laflkt 
we  lose  sight  of  the  deep  and  touehing    struggling  to  set  fi"ee  the 
p«t hos  of  his  more  serious  poenw.     All  j  ..  vital  .tpark  of  heavenlT  flame  1" 

}ire  mdeed  acquainted  with  the  ^'Nmgot  i,,,  •«      j 

a  Shin,"  and -Take  her  up  tenderlyV*  lymg  on  Ins  death-bed,  watch^  aB« 
but  throughout  his  many  volumes  theie  I  ^^'»^.^*^*  ^y  ?*«  &>o^  and  loving  wil^  wh» 
are  poems  of  surpassing  worth,  full  of  survived  him  only  a  few  bnef  months; 

the  higest  retinement^of  aenUmeut  the  ♦^te  .K>n  and  daughter  have  pnswrfcd  «i 
purest  and  the  most  chaste.  printed  «o:qc  ut'  these  **iiu|iniiupta'*i 
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<«She  for  a  little  tried 
rithoat  him — liked  it  nut — and  died  !  ** 

ived  long  enough  to  know  that  a 
had  been  settled  uj>on  her  by  Sir 
Peel — a  pension  subsequently 
id  to  his  children,  and  w/nc/i  tJitij 
f.*  That  comfort,  that  consola- 
it  blessing,  came  from  his  country 
dd  of  death ! 

red  be  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
r<!at  statesman  and  good  man  !  It 
»ilen  that  men  such  as  he  sit  in 
places.  Let  Science,  Art,  and 
consecrate  his  memory  I  It  was 
•  whispered  "j)eace"  to  Felicia 
ly  dying  ;  bidding  her  have  no 
those  she  loved  and  left  on  eaith. 
he  who  enabled  great  Words- 

0  woo  Nature  undisturbed ;  he 
itened  the  drudgery  of  the  desk 
[uaker-poet,  Beriuird  Barton ;  he 
leld  the  tottering  steps,  and  made 
ity  take  the  place  of  terror  in  the 
;ed  brain,  of  Bobeit  Southey. 
m  came  the  sunshine  in  the  shady 
at  was  the  home  of  James  Mont- 
It  was  his  hand  that  opened 

>room  shutters,  and   let  in   the 
hope  and  heaven  to  the  death- 
Thomas  Hood-t 

Aer  it  be  or  be  not  true  that  Ad- 
ent  for  his  step-son.  Lord  War- 
»  his  death-bed,  'Hhat  he  might 
a  Christain  could  die,*'  certain 
t  the  anecdote  is  otYen  quoted  as 
iiragement  and  aTi  example.    We 

1  the  instance  of  Thomtis  Hood, 
iSfte,  occuring  under  our  immedi- 
r,  closing  a  life,  not  of  glory  and 
I,  not  of  pros|>erity  and  reward, 
ong  suffering  in  body  and  mind. 


J  by  the  act  of  Earl  Rus.hcH  the  pr'nsion 
ontinaed.  When  that  nobl.iuaii  is  re- 
xn  earth,  the  many  go(xl  and  geiioix»us 
.<!  will  be  letter  known  and  apprv-ciatcd 
'  can  be  in  his  lifetime. 
ir  in  thid  pdSMigj  only  to  thoHc  who  are 
ett  of  ray  mi-moiies;  but  to  this  lijtt  m.iy 
the  names  of  Tytler,  Forbes,  Owen,  ^ir 
Hamilton,  Maeulloch,  the  widow  and 
i  of  the  artist  8hee.  the  widow  of  the 
[aydon,  the  pot^t-laiireate  Tennvsoii,  the 
SirCbales  Bell,  the  ^'destitute'"  daugh- 
lindiAl  Robertson,  the  botanist  CmtiM, 
m  of  Loudtm,  and  probably  otheis,  of 
Mve  no  knowledge.  These  were,  or  are, 
;i|MUito  of  that  state  bounty  which  the 
a  minister  todole  out  to  its  wor- 


of  patient  endurance,  of  humble  confi- 
dence, of  sure  and  certain  hope — in  tlie 
jwrfectness  of  holy  faith.  Ay,  he  was 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  tribulation ;  and 
his  battle  of  Hfe  ended  in  according,  while 
receiving,  '*  Peace." 

These  are  the  last  lines  he  wrote  : 

"  Farewell,  Life  !  my  senses  swim ; 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  : 
Thronging  shadows  dona  the  light, 
Like  tile  advent  of  the  ni^fit, — 
(Jolder,  colder,  colder  still. 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 
Strong  the  earthly  odor  grows, — 
I  smell  the  mould  al)ove  the  iiose  I 
Welcome  Life !    the  spirit  strives 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 
Cloudy  foars  and  shapes  forU>rn 
Fly  hke  shadows  of  the  morn, — 
0*er  the  earth  there  comos  a  bloom, — 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom, 
Warm  pjrfume  for  vapors  cold, — 
I  smell  the  iiose  above  the  mould  I " 

In  one  of  the  letters  I  received  about 
this  time  from  his  true  and  faithful  and 
constant  friend,  Ward,*  he  writes  me : 
'*IIe  saw  the  on-coming  of  death  with 
great  cheei'tulness,  though  without  any- 
thing approaching  to  levity;  and  last 
night,  when  his  friends  Harvey  and  lie- 
Heigh  came  in,  he  bade  them  come  up, 
had  wine  brouglit,  and  made  us  all  drink 
a  glass  with  him,  '  that  he  might  know 
us  for  friends,  as  of  old,  and  not  under- 
takers.' He  conversed  for  about  an  hour 
in  bis  old  playful  way,  with  now  and  then 
a  word  or  two  full  of  deep  and  tender 
feeling.  When  I  left,  he  bade  me  good- 
bye, and  kissed  me,  shedding  tears,  and 
saying  perhaps  we  never  should  meet 
again." 

I  have  his  own  co[)y  of  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote  :  is  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  :t 

**  Dear  Sir, — We  are  not  to  meet  in  the 
flesh.  Given  over  by  physicians  and  by  my- 
self, in  this  extremity  I  feel  a  comfort  tor 
which  1  cau  not  refraiu  from  again  thanking 
you,  Willi  all  the  sincerity  of  a  dying  man,  at 
the  same  time  bidding  you  a  respectful  fim- 
well. 


*  F.  O.  Ward,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  dii- 
tinguished  hims^'lf  by  a  work  on  Osteology ;  who 
has  invvMXed  many  useful  processes  (especially  in 
c<mncction  with  paper-making ;)  and  w4io,  in  the 
7imar,  drew  great  and  active  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  London  mswen,  and  the  state  of  in- 
tramural churchyards.  He  edited  Uood*8  mag- 
azine **  for  love,"  during  HoodV  illness. 

t  This  letter  has  been  printed  since  Mrs.  Bro- 
derip  gave  me  the  copy,     it  is  so  pregnant  a 
muu  that  it  can  not  be  too  oftm  in  |»tinL 
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"Thniik  f;«iJ.  mv  miini  is  compoprd,  and  those  they  loved,  and  who  remained  "in 

myn;i::oii  niKli>turl»c(l ;  but  my  race,  as  nn  the  flesh.*'     The  daughter  (Fanny,)  wed- 

autlior.  is  run.     My  pliysioal  clrbihty  linds  no  ^|^^|  .^  „q^^i  clerirvrnan  in  Somei-set^hire, 

tonic  virtue  in  a  sUrl  i>(^n,  oll.crxwsc  I  wcmld  ^^^^^  ^,^^  .  -^^^^^^  of  children,  is  the 

liavc  wnllt-n  one  nion*  paiKT — a  torcwarnin';  ,  x»   '  "^  i     n^        iL     *i.^ 

ajrainst  an  evil,  or  tlK^lan^'CT  <)!■  it,  arisin-  •'^"thor  ot  many  valuable _  works,  the 
from  a  literary  movement  in  wliieh  I  have  had  greater  number  of  them  being  specialQr 
some  share;  a  one-sided  liumanity,  opposite  designed  for  the  young.  Thonameoi 
to  thai  Caiholir,  Shaksperian  sympathy  which  '«  Fanny  HroderifV*  is  honored  in  lettenk 
fell  whh  kinir  as  ^vell  as  peasant,  didy  esti-  To  the  son — anotlier  "Tom" — it  is  need- 
mating  the  moral  temptations  of  both  station,.,  j^^.^  ^^  ^,^^^^    j  j^  ^^^^  j^^l^j^j  renown  tothe 

(VHam  /•'»-^;;;^  ^^;  J>»r^  P^^\7  :w::;7ro  Z  venerated  name  he  bears;  and  has  written 
alread}'  too  tar  assundcr.     It  sliould  be  the  i   ^i    .  i  •  ^  x«  ..i       t  •        i^     •_!.. 

duty  or  our  writers  to  draw  tlu^m  to^relher  by  niuch  that  his  great  father  himself  miriit 

kindly  alti-nction— not  to  aggravate  the  ex-  have  owned  with  pride.    They  have  had* 

isting  repulsi(»n,  and  placje  a  wider  moral  gulf  saered  trust  committed  to  them,  and  10 

between  rich  and  poor — hate  on  the  one  side,  f-ir  have  nobly  redeemed  it. 
and  fear  on  the  other.     IJut  I  am  loo  weak        j^   ^\^\^  memory  of  Thomas  Hood,  I 

for  this  task-the  last  I  had  set  myselt      It  ^^^^,^       -^^^^^  ^^j^  j^^^  ^^^^     3„j     ^^^ 

IS  death  that  stops  my  pen,  you  see  and  not  ,  .    ,1  ,       ,p.  '     .  as  mniL 

m V  i)ension.    ( Jod  bless  von,  sir,  and  prosptT  P*^  J'^^^^^  .^^  ^^  y^'     ^  "^7  are  Bucn  as  wm, 

uli  your  measures  for  the  beuelit  of  my  be-  m  the  estimation  ot   all  readers  raise  hnn 

loved  country!"  even  higher  than  he  stands.     Thewoild 

owes  him  much ;  Humanity  is  his  debtor; 

Almosthislatestact  was  to  obtain  some  and  who  is  there  that  will  not  exdainiv 

proofs  of  his  portrait,  recently  engraved.  boiTowing  from  another  poet — 

and  to  send  one  to  each  of  his  most  es-  „  r.iii.-v-4— 

.  .. .      ^  1-11  V  r        The  thoughts  of  gratitiidc  shall  fall  likedev 

teemed  Iriends,  marked  l»y  some  hne  ot         ^pon  thy  grave,  good  creature?" 

affectlionate  reminiscence.  !  ' 

llisdaujxhter  writes  me  thus  of  his  last  -  ^ 

liour  on  earth: — "Those  who  lectured  Saturday  Review. 

him  on  his   meny  sallies  and  innocent  oT-i'-TTT'yir.rk  TtTAn 

,,,,•',  *«.i-  CI  V ILIZED  WAR. 

gaiety,  should  have  been  present  at  his 

death-bed,  to  see  how  the  gentlest  and       The  war  which  is  drawing  to  a  doit 

most  loving  heart  in  the  world  could  die!'*  in  the  United  States  has  taught  us  aottil 

*'  Thinking  himself  <iying,  he  called  us  valuable  lessons.     The  cigautio  exptfh 

round  him — my  mother,  my  little  brother,  menta,  for  example,  on  iron-plates  ni 

and  myself — to  receive  his  last  kiss  and  heavy  artillery  have  contributed  towaidl 

blessing — tenderly   and    fondly   given  ;  solving  many  problems  in  military  nt 

and  gently  clasjang  my  mother's  hand,  But  these  incidental  results;  importaot  11 

he  said,  ^  Uemember,  Jane,  T  forgive  all  they  are,  are  still  of  minor  importMHSa 

— «////'     lie   lay  for  some  time   calmly  They  may  save  us  a  certain  amount  of 

and  quietly,  but  breathing  painfully  and  time  and  money.     They  may  enabb It 

slowly  :  and  my  mother,  bending  over  to  overleap  a  few  terms  in  the  long  aeritf^ 

Inm,  heard  him  murmer  faintly,  *()  Lord,  of  contests  between   guns  and  armoft 

say,  Arise,  take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  Our  military  skill  may  receive  an  IBH 

Me  I'  "  provement  />«■  mltum^  instead  of  folknr^ 

lie  died  at  Devonshire  Lodge,  in  the  ing  the  slow  gradations  of  the  onfinflj 

the  New  Finchley  Ivoad.  process  of  discoveiy;   and  we  may  it 

Genius  is  seldom  hereditary.     There  once  learn,  what  would  otherwise  hm 

are  but  few  immortal  names,  the  glory  taken  several  years,  how  to  spend  moiMf 

of  whieh  has   been   ^*  continued.''     It  is  on  the  implements  of  war  twice  as  Cw 

gratifying  to  know  that  the  seed  planted  as  we  are  doing  at  present.     There  vi^ 

by   Gliomas    Hood  and   his    e&tiinablc  however,  certain  lessons  which  are  UUff 

wife,  has  borne  fruit  in  due  season.   Their  to  be  of  more  interest  to  the  futaro  v 

son   and   daughter    were   but  children  torian.     llie  gradual  perfecting  of  wi^ 

when  both  their  parents  were  called  away  like  instruments  is  itself  a  mere  incidsMl 

from   their  guardianship  on  earth;  but  of  that  ]>rogress  in  mechanical  skill  wfaifll^ 

surely  (as  I  lirmiy  believe,)  to  a  more  is  one  chaiuctcristio  of  our  dviliataoi^ 

poweii'ul  and  ellectual  guardianship  over  But  a  more  direct  light  is  thrown  WjfM 
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the  nature  of  that  civilization  by  some  The  fanatical  zeal  for  tlie  Union  whicli 
other  peculiarities  of  the  contest.  Thus,  penetrated  the  Northern  masses,  an*!  the 
for  example,  it  has  given  a  severe  shock  '  deterniineJ  State  patriotism  of  the  South, 
to  many  of  the  dreams  of  an  ap])roach-  are  remarkable  })olitical  phenomen;i.  It 
ing  millennium  of  ])eace.  It  is  certiiinly  is  evident  that  they  imply  the  existence 
remarkable  that  within  twelve  years  men  of  energetic  forces  by  the  play  of  wliich 
of  strong  common  sense  should  have  be- ,  the  future  configuration  of  Americau  so- 
lieved  that  war  was  becoming  obsolete,  cieties  will  be  determined.  Oiie  circum- 
The  Crimean  and  Italian  struggles  were  stance  has,  however,  greatly  increased 
a  pnzzle  for  such  philosophers,  but  they  the  intensity  of  their  jiresent  manifesta- 
have  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  four  tion,  and  is  specially  worthy  the  consid- 
years'  desperate  warfare  in  America.  It  eration  of  other  countries.  In  looking 
18  plain  that,  if  the  believers  in  peace  back  upon  the  course  of  the  war,  it  is 
were  not  entirely  deceived,  they  had  at ',  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  one  ex- 
any  rate  mistaken  the  reflux  of  a  wave  ,  traordinaiy  change.  In  its  earlier  period 
for  an  ebb  in  the  tide.  The  tide  may  be  armies  seemed  to  be  immovable.  They 
going  down  ;  war  may  be  gradually  be-  i  never  advanced  more  than  a  day's  marcli 
coming  more  and  more  obsolete;  but  the  from  their  supplies.  They  clung  to  the 
movement  is  one  of  too  large  a  scope  to  ,  gi*eat  rivers  and  railroads,  as  a  man  out 
be  strikingly  perceptible  within  the  nar- ,  of  his  depth  clings  to  a  life-buoy.  Tlie 
row  limit*  of  a  single  generation.  The  battles  raged  along  the  border  line,  deso- 
cold  fit*  may  recur  more  fre<juently,  and  ,  lating  a  nairow  strip  of  country,  but 
may  last  longer  each  time  ;  but  it  is  cer-  never  penetrating  into  the  interior.  A 
tfflnly  prematm*e  to  say  that  we  are  al- ;  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Southern  States 
ready  beyond  the  danger  of  a  relapse  would  have  shown  them  eneircletl  by  a 
into  a  hot  fit.  I  fluctuating  band  of  contending  armies. 

The  particular  symptoms  which  have  i  sometimes  closing  and  sometimes  relax- 
attended  this  new  attack  of  the  military   ing,  but  never  concentrating  into  masses 
fever  may  help  to  determine  whether  it   or  nearing  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
is  likely  to  become  rarer  in  future,  and,    singularly  indecisive   nature  of  all   the 
if  so,  by  what  process  its  gradual  extinc-   early  l)attles  was  connected  with  this  pe- 
tion  will  be  worked  out.     The  most  re- '  culiarity.     More  blood  has  iievL^r  been 
markable  fact  about  the  war  is  perhaps  its  !  shed  within  an  ecpial  time  and  an  equal 
duration.  When  the  three  most  powerful ,;  area  than  has  di*enched  the  district  be- 
nations  of  Europe  last  settled  their  quar-  !  tween  Richmond  and  Washington.  Ev- 
relswith  bayonets  and  bullets,  they  were  |  ery  year  of  the  war  has  seen  the  fray 
BafFering  severely  before  the  end  of  the  ,  rock  furiously  backwards  and  forwards 
second  winter.     The  strain  upon  their   over  precisely  the  same  ground.  Neither 
strength  was  at  any  rate  such  as  to  make  |  Bull  Run,  nor  McClellan*s  losses,  nor 
peace  extremely  welcome  to  two  of  the  |  the  fearful  bloodshed  of  Fredericksburg 
three  paities  to  the  contest     The  popu- ,  and  Chancellorsville,  could  shake  oft"  the 
latiou  of  the  Northern  States  is  inferior  \  grasp  of  the  Northern  generals.  Tiie  na- 
to  that  of  the  weakest  of  the  nations  re- '  ture  of  the  ground,  and  the  importance 
presented  in   the  Crimean  wai*.     They   which  the  Southern  Government  attached 
havey  however,  been  able  to  protnict  a   to  Ilichmond,  will  partly  account  forthe 
straggle  for  four  years,  without  any  ab- ;  indecisive  nature  of  the  contest  in  this 
solute  financial  colkpse  and  without  any  '  particular  region.     On  comparing,  how- 
dangerous  depletion  of  their  ranks.  Tiie  ■  ever,  the  contests  of  those  eiirly  days 
Soothemers  have,  indeed,  been  exhaust- 1  with  the  extraordinary  marches  of  Siier- 
ed  by  the  8U}>erior  weight  and  resources  |  man,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
of  their  antagonists ;  but  for  four  years  '  change.    The  Northern  armies  have  un- 
they  have  made  efforts  which  may  be '  dergone  a  transformation  like  that  of 
measured  by  the  exertion  necessaiy  to '  some  zoophytes.     They  have  ce:ised  to 
dreroomc  them.   The  causes  which  have  |  be  fixed  to  the  rock,  and  have  becom3 
led  to  the  almost  unprecedented  obstina-  j  &ee  swimming  animals.     An  army  sucii 
ey  of  the  contest  are  to  some  extent  ob-  ■  as  the  disorderly  mob  which  was  crushed 
Tioos,  though  not  the  less  interesting.  |  into  a  hopeless  chaos  at  Bull  Run  would 
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h;ive  been  as  inca]iable  of  following  Sher-  '  grcssivo  North.  The  navy  which  was  to 
man  as  a  ]>iizt'-i)ig  of  sliowing  s|)ort  in  a  blockade  the  Southern  porte  had  to  be 
boar-hunt,  or  a  post -prandial  alderman  created.  The  monitors  had  not  only  to 
of  asceiidini!:  A[ont  Blanc.  It  was  totally  i  be  built,  but  to  be  invented.  Rifles  and 
devoid,  not  only  of  the  discipline,  but  of  cannon  had  to  be  manufactured,  not  to 


the  oriranization  by  which  the  discipline 
miirht  be  rendered  effective. 
Now  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  warftire 


B]jeak  of  the  Vfii'ious  articles  the  supply 
of  which  created  the  shoddy  aristocnoj. 
But  the  material  deficiencies  were  of  leu 


oan-ied  on  with  armies  of  the  earlier  tyi)e  imj)ortan(fe  than  the  abi^ence  of  disci^ 
was  of  necessity  indecisive.  The  blows  pline.  When  a  regiment  was  ready  to 
lost  half  their  power  from  the  want  of  march  away  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  be- 
cohesion  of  the  masses  impelled  against  cause  its  time  of  8er\'ice  was  ap ;  whoa 
each  other.  It  was  like  striking  with  a  it  would  retire,  even  in  the  midst  of  ■ 
Hail  instead  of  a  bludgeon  :  there  was  a  battle,  if  a  majority  were  of  opinion  thtt 
fatal  want  of  continuity  in  the  weapon,  they  had  done  their  fair  share  of  fighting; 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  gather  together  when  a  battle  finally  won  was  only  OM 
all  the  available  resources  of  each  of  the  degree  less  disastrous  than  a  battle  losti 
two  Governments,  to  weld  them  vigor-  because  it  reduced  the  victorious  troops 
ously  into  one  solid  mass,  and  to  hurl  it  into  such  a  disorganized  mass  that  ll 
energetically  against  their  opi)onent,  the  took  them  three  days  to  put  themselvei 
war  must  have  been  over  in  half  the  time.  ,  together  again  ;  and  when,  at  the 
With  armies  as  compact  and  movable  as  time,  the  natural  individuiil  courage 
Sherman'8,(although,  in  point  of  mere  dis-  such  that  tiiorough  "  demondizatioii,'' 
cipline,  Sherman's  is  probably  far  short  of  though  of\en  reported,  never  actually  oth 
a  European  army,)  the  two  Powers  must  curred,  it  was  rather  difiicult  to  biinc 
have  confronted  each  other  within  a  few  matters  to  a  decisive  issue.  They  CODM 
months,  and  the  Lei])zig,  if  not  the  Wa-  not  fight  to  much  purpose,  and  to  mn 
terloo,  of  the  war  have  lieen  fought  in  a  away  altogether  they  were  ashamed.  Ths 
couple  of  years.  Tiie  difference  between  only  question  was,  whether  the  obstinacj 
the  wars  of  Europe  and  America  is  like  of  one  side  would  be  fairly  worn  oat  b^ 
that  between  an  ancient  boxing-match  fore  they  had  time  to  perfect  their  in- 
with  naked  hands  and  a  match  with  the  stmments  of  war.  Although  the  Noftlh 
ccestus.  The  strength  of  the  combatants  ern  people  have  shown  great  quicknesi 
might  be  the  same,  but  in  one  case  a  few  in  learning  many  military  lessons^  thif 
rapid  blows  would  inflict  decisive  injury,  might  have  been  tired  out  by  finandd 
while,  in  the  other,  a  long  struggle  with  disaster.  But  here  came  in  the  remaik- 
com^taratively  ineifectual  means  might  able  feature  of  the  case.  Perfect  ohildnft 
be  terminated  only  by  the  complete  ex-  in  the  ait  of  war,  except  indeed  that  th^ 
haustion  of  one  of  the  athletes.  Utterly  had  some  able  geuei"als,  they  were  sig^ 
unable  to  reach  a  vital  }>art,  one  of  the  thing  but  cliihlreu  commercially.  Notp 
rivals  would  only  give  in  when  weak-  \  withstanding  an  ignorance  of  p<£tifld- 
ened  by  repeated  bniises,  and  by  bleed- '  economy  which  fairly  amounts  to  tto 
ing  from  the  extremities.  If  the  South  sublime,  they  had  sufficient  resouroei  to 
had  b(>en  able  to  make  a  progress  equal  enable  them  to  bear  up  through  the  p^ 
to  that  which  the  North  owed  to  its  me-  riod  of  distress.  They  thus  presented 
chanical  and  manufacturing  skill,  and  to  a  curious  mixture  of  strength  and  weik 
its  compai-atively  dense  ]K)pulation,  the  ness.  If  civilisation  were  tested  by  tki 
end  of  the  war  might  have  been  differ-  existing  wealth  of  a  community  andths 
ent,  but  it  would  have  l)een  brought  to  a  rate  of  its  increase,  they  would  bIibI 
speedier  issue.  It  would  be  easy  to  ad-  high  among  nations;  if  by  profioieiNjii 
(luce  many  further  illustrations  of  the  the  military  art,  they  were  in  the  ntj 
causes  which  led  to  the  indecisive  and  dark  ages  of  the  world.  The  quelte 
<!onsequently  protracted  nature  of  the  was  whether,  under  the  stress  of  the  wlTi 
struggle.  For  a  long  time  even  the  tools  they  would  bo  able  to  raise  themadvflSlO 
were  wanting ;  the  absolute  non-exist-  the'  necessary  standard  in  both  depsil- 
encc  of  material  retarded  the  cfToils  of  ments.  We  have  thus  had  a  veiyoi^ 
both  Bid. 'H,  but  more  esiiccLilly  of  the  ag-   ous  experiment  tried  before  our  qf4k 
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We  have  seen  the  progress  of  centuries  answer  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  can 
compressed  into  years,  and  the  contrast  be  anticipated  with  facility  by  loans.  It 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  warfare  follows  that,  w^hilew^e  are  richer  and  more 
thus  brought  into  the  sharpest  possible  populous  than  formerly,  we  can  throw  our 
relief.  It  is  as  though  we  had  foimd  a  wejilth  and  our  men  into  the  field  far  more 
man  of  good  natunil  talents  and  general  quickly ;  and,  when  there,  we  can  strike 
cultivation  who,  by  some  strange  acci-  blows  that  will  be  more  deeply  felt.  The 
dent,  had  not  been  taught  to  read.  The  rapid  improvement  of  modern  artillery 
state  of  his  mind  before  and  after  he  is  merely  one  instance  of  this  progress. 
picked  up  the  art  w^ould  point  a  moral  The  skill  which  goes  to  make  an  Arm- 
which  we  can  in  general  only  infer  from  strong  or  a  Whitworth  gun  rendera  it 
an  elaborate  retrospect  uj)on  distant  necessary  to  employ  more  wealth  and 
times,  when  reading  was  not  yet  a  fash-  ■  more  labor ;  our  tools  become  more  ex- 
iooable  accomplishment  i  pensive  at  least  as  quickly  as  they  be- 

The  most  general  truth  which  we  can  come  more  effective.  Consequently,  we 
infer  from  the  phenomena  of  the  contest  produce  a  greater  effect  if  successful,  and 
ifl  that,  as  civilization  advances,  wars  are  suffer  a  heavier  loss  otherwise.  In  either 
likely  to  become  short,  shaq>,  and  deci-  case,  the  result  is  obtaiued  more  ra])idly. 
sive.  In  savage  tribes,  w\ir  is  part  of  The  difference  between  ancient  and  mod- 
their  normal  condition.  You  may  be  shot,  i  ern  warfare  is  best  Dlustrated  by  the  dif- 
or  scalped,  or  made  into  a  slave,  or  pos- ,  ference  between  the  old  fleets  of  numer- 
flibly  converted  into  steaks,  whenever  ,  ous  sailing-vessels  trying  to  get  at  each 
your  neighl)or  from  the  next  valley  takes  other  for  months,  and  then  hammering  at 
a  fancy  to  you.  But,  as  the  savage  has  each  other  for  hours,  and  the  modern  rams 
no  capital  to  speak  of,  the  direct  injury  '  armed  with  two  or  three  tremendous  guns, 
is  confined  to  the  very  small  evil  of  there  '  driven  at  their  adversaries  by  steam,  and 
being  one  savage  the  less.  Those  who  '  smashing  or  smashed  in  half-a-dozen 
remain  are  not  materially  worse  off  than  '  shots. 

before :  but,  of  course,  their  improve- ;  On  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  the 
ment  is  slow  in  proportion  to  the  want ,  change  is  doubtless  favorable  to  human- 
of  confidence.  Every  increase  in  civil-  ity,  much  in  the  same  way  as  gunpowder 
ization  increases  the  power  of  combina-  [  has  tended  to  diminish  suffering.  The 
tion,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  wealth  loss  is  concentrated  into  months  of  ag- 
which  depends  for  its  protection  upon  I  ony,  instead  of  spreading  over  years  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Thus  the  insecurity ;  and  the  extreme  inconveni- 
power  of  carr}'ing  on  decisive  wars  in-  ence  which  war  now  produces  to  compli- 
creases  in  an  enormous  ratio.  Railroads  '  cated  commercial  interests  seems  to  make 
and  telegraphs  have  brought  us  so  close  '  more  converts  to  peace  than  the  mere 
together  that  we  may  have  our  grasp  general  preaching  of  old  times.  But  it 
npon  each  other's  throats  at  a  moment's  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  if  war  is  going 
notice.  Europe  is  not  a  third  part  of  the  \  out  of  f  iishion,  it  takes  a  very  long  time 
sise,  if  we  reckon  size  by  distance  of ;  about  it. 
^ven  points,  and  distance  by  the  time 
taken  to  traverse  it,  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon.  Paris  is  nearer  to  Ber- 
lin now  than  it  was  then  to  the  French 
frontier,  and  all  the  available  troops  of  | 
both  nations  might  meet  each  otliei-  half- 1  My  father  was  an  engineer  before  me, 
way  in  a  month.  The  improved  military '  and  gave  up  a  tolerable  business  in  a 
and  civil  organization  has  the  same  ten- 1  large  provincial  town  to  take  an  engage- 
dency.  Governments  obtain  daily  a  great- i  ment  under  a  railway  company;  and 
er  power  of  using  credit>-that  is,  of  get- '  when  I  lefl  school,  he  put  me  into  his  of- 
ling  hold  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  coun-  i  fice,  where  I  stmdtiU  1  was  twenty  years 
try  by  a  speedy  process.  Once,  taxes  I  old. 
droDued  in  in  a  languid  stream,  propor-       "  This  sort  of  work  won't  do  for  you 
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dropped  in  in  a  languid  stream,  propor- 
tioned to  the  slowness  of  military  ex- 


any  longer,  Tom,"  said  my  fiither  to  me 


peuditure  ;  now  they  flow  abundantly  in   one  day.     "  You  are  getting  as  lanky  as  ^ 
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ft  clothes-prop,  and  round-shouldered  in-  fonn,  and  take  up  our  train.  As  we 
to  the  bargain.  We  uiuht  get  you  out  drove  slowly  up  to  our  waiting-place, 
into  tlie  fresh  air.  Suppose  you  go  as  Sam  was  in  tlie  habit  of  dropping  off 
engine-driver  for  a  couple  of  yeai's ;  it  will  the  engine  most  evenings,  to  bare  a 
do  your  health  good,  and  you  will  get  an  few  minutes*  gossip  with  a  friend  of  bit, 
amount  of  genuine  pnietical  knowledge  a  pointsman,  whoso  tastes,  in  common 
that  way,  which  you  could  get  in  nooth-  j  with  Sam's,  ran  on  large  goosebeiriei 
er,  which  may  some  time  be  of  great  use  ,  and  small  dogs ;  and  as  I  came  back  past 
to  you  in  your  profession.  \\  hen  you  .  the  pointmau*s  box,  on  my  way  into  the 
liave  had  enough  of  that,  you  shall  tiy  '  station,  in  answer  to  the  bell,  Sam  wonU 
your  hand   at  sui-veying   tor  the  new   bid  his  fiiend  good-niglit,  leap  blithdy 


branch  they  ai'e  talking  about." 

So  I,  by  no  means  loath,  went  into  the 
eugiue-slied ;  and  ai\er  a  shoit  experience 
as  "  cleaner,"  went  out  on  the  Firejiy,  as 
Htoker,  under  old  Sam  Preston,  one  of 
the  most  exi)erienced  drivers  on  the  line. 
The  life  of  an  engine-driver,  when  once 


on  to  the  engine,  pull  on  his  greatooati 
tie  a  shawl  round  his  throat,  and  prepare 
for  the  long  dark  journey  before  him. 
At  the  point  where  the  Firefly  took  up  her 
position,  waiting  for  the  signal,  the  line 
on  one  side  was  open  to  the  fields,  while 
on  the  other  were  several  wliarfa^  open- 


you  have  got  over  the  disagreeableness  of  ing  on  to  an  adjacent  canal,  beyond 
being,  while  on  duty  at  least,  in  a  chronic  which  lay  the  town  of  Mellingshall  with 
state  of  greasy  blackness,  is  by  no  means  its  thousand  lamps, 
either  an  unpleasant  or  an  unhealthy ,  I  had  driven  uu  to  the  waiting-plaee 
one;  !md  speaking  for  my  own  part,  I  *' one  cold  autumn  night,  dropping  Sam,  is 
certainly  liked  it  much  better  tliau  being  usual,  at  his  friend  the  pointsman's  box^ 
coo})ed  up  all  day  in  an  office.  :  and  had  just  lighted  my  pipe,  thinking 

We  had  a  week  of  night-duty  and  a  to  have  a  quiet  smoke  for  ten  minutes  be- 
week  of  day-duty  alternately ;  and  were  fore  the  bell  should  ring,  when  I  wis 
always  employed  to  run  either  the  express  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance,  ckM 
or  mail  ti-uins — a  task  for  which  none  but  to  the  engine,  of  two  gentlemen — ^fbr  if 
the  best  drivers  are  selected.  You  nmst  not  gentlemen,  they  were  dressed  as  such 
understand  that  all  this  took  place  more  — who  seemed  almost  as  if  they  hid 
than  twenty  years  ago,  when  tlie  rail-  sprung  from  the  ground,  so  quiet  hid 
way-system  was  in  its  infancy,  and  be-  been  Uieir  approacli,  so  unexpected  wis 
fore  the  electi'ic  telegraph  was  an  accom-  their  appearance.  "  Railway  nobs  Umm^" 
]>li6hed  fact.  The  Finjly  was  running,  1  muttered  to  myself,  smuggling  my  pi^ 
on  the  week  in  question,  between  Mel-  out  of  sight  in  hot  haste.  ^'  Probably  a 
lingshall  and  Kippinghurst — the  former,  cou}>le  of  director.  Too  bad  of  tboTi 
as  you  are  aware,  being  one  of  the  larg-  though,  to  come  prying  about  a  fellow*! 
est  manufacturing  towns  in  the  northern  engine  at  this  time  of  night,  tiying  to 
counties,  and  the  heail- quarters  of  the  tiud  out  something  against  him.  The/H 
line  on  which  I  was  emi)loyed.  Mellings-  ,  tine  poor  Sam,  if  they  find  him  off  his 
hall  hiis  two  lines  of  railway  ninning  into  perch.' '  One  of  the  strangers  was  stooti 
it— one  from  the  north  and  one  from  the  and  the  other  was  slim.  They  were  both 
south-east ;  both  of  which  lines  meet  at  a  ;  well  wrapped  up,  for  the  night  was  chiUy; 
junction  about  half  a  mile  Irom  the  sta-  '  and  the  slim  one  earned  a  small,  sqom 
tion,  and  run  their  tnuns  betwc^en  those  leather  case  in  one  hand — judging  fay 
points  on  rails  common  to  the  two.  that  dim  light,  it  might  be  either  a  di^ 

The  liipphighurst  mail  started  at  eleven  '  patch  box  or  a  snmll  {>ortmaiiteaa. 
p.  M.,  that  for  the  north,  half  an  hour  ear- I      ^'You  ai*e  waiting  here  to  take  Oril 
Her;  but  our  instructions  were  to  have  ;  some  train,  young  mani"  said  the  stoat 
cver}'thing  in  readiness  a  quarter  of  an   gentleman  interrogatively, 
hour  before  the  time  of  staithig,  and  to  ,      ''Yes,  sir — ^the  mail  for  RippinghnnL** 


run  the  engine  from  the  shed  on  to  a 
spare  line  used  for  the  purf>ose  just  out- 
side the  yard,  there  to  await  the  signal- 
l)eU,  which  announced  that  the  main  line 


was  clear,  and  then  run  back  to  the  plat-   slowly  round  the  Fhr^  with  his 


"  And  that  starts — when  V* 
'*  In  twelve  minutes,  sir,  from  theplil* 
form." 

''  Ay,  just  so.*'    He  be^jan  to 
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behind  hiin,  looking  at  her  admiringly  '  yards,  she  was  reversed,  and  nin  back, 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  talking  to    tender  first,  into  the  station,  taking  up 
me  all  the  time.   "  I  suppose  your  engine  '  Sam  Preston  at  the  first  pointsman's  box 
i8  coked  and  watered  ready  for  the  jour-   on  the  way  in. 
ney !"  '      On  the  present  occasion,  as  soon  as  I 

"  Yes,  sir."  I  lieard  the  bell,  I  sounded  my  whistle  as  a 

**  And  how  far  do  you  run  before  tak- :  notice  to  j)ointsman  number  two ;  and  on 
ing  in  fresh  water  ?"  j  seeing  his  green  light  exhibited,  i-an  the 

**  We  always  take  in  water  at  Merry-  i  engine  forward  over  his  points  till  we 
vale,  thirty-eight  miles  from  here.  We  i  were  on  the  main  line.  I  was  just  about 
have  to  stay  there  three  or  four  minutes,  '  to  reverse  the  engine,  for  the  purpose  of 
on  account  of  the  letter-bags."  running  back  into  the  st^ition,  when  the 

"But  suppose  you  had  no  train  behind  '  stout  gentleman  spoke  to  me. 
you,  how  many  miles  could  you  nm  to- '      "  IIow  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  jnnc- 
night,  say  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  '  tion  where  the  line  to  Rippinghurst  sep- 
hour,  before  being  obliged  to  stop  for  i  arates  itself  from  the  north  line '?" 
coke  or  water  t"  "  About  half  a  mile,  sir." 

*' About  seventy  miles,  sir."  "  And  what  means  has  the  pointsman 

**  About  seventy  miles!  Just  so.  Reiil-  !  at  that  junction  of  distinguishing  one  set 
ly,  these  steam-monsters  seem  to  me  the  '  of  trains  from  the  other,  or  of  knowing 
most  wonderful  inventions  of  this  or  any  '  on  to  which  line  they  ought  to  be 
previous   age ;"   and   as  he  said   these  I  turned  ?" 

words,  he  mounted  coolly  on  to  the  en-  i  "  His  tibles  inform  him  at  what  time 
gine.  Then  I  felt  more  certain  than  ever  each  train  ought  to  arrive  or  depart, 
that  he  must  be  a  director  or  some  great  in  addition  to  which,  all  engines  going 
railway  functionary ;  while  the  slim  gen-  i  north  give  two  distinct  whistles,  while 
tleman  with  the  dispat<jh-box,  standing  •  those  going  south  to  Rippinghurst  and 
so  quietly  on  the  ground,  beating  his  other  places,  whistle  three  times  before 
chest  with  one  hand  to  keep  himself  wann,  reaching  the  junction,  and  thus  notify  to 
was  probably  a  clerk  or  amanuensis.         i  the  pointsman  which  route  it  is  intended 

No  sooner  had  the  stout  gentleman  \  they  should  take." 
clambered  up  beside  me,  than  he  com-  r  *' Just  so;  two  whistles  when  you  go 
menced  another  rapid  cross  fire  of  ques-  north,  and  three  when  you  go  south.  Lc 
tionSy  and  made  me  explain  to  him  the  '  moment  est  arrived'  Scarcely  had  the 
methodof  working  the  engine.  I  shewed  :  stout  gentleman,  who  was  standing  be- 
him  how  to  start  her,  how  to  stop  her,  hind  me,  uttered  these  words,  when  I 
how  to  put  on  the  brake,  and  sound  the  felt  myself  seized  suddenly  round  the 
whistle.  He  expressed  liimself  as  being  '  throat  with  an  iron  gnpe,  while  my  head 
immensely  gratified  ;  and  when  his  list  oif  |  was  wrenched  violently  back ;  and  the 
questions  was  exhausted,  called  to  the  next  moment  I  became  insensible.  Had 
slim  gentleman  to  get  up  beside  us,  in  '  such  a  mode  of  attack  been  known  in 
order  that  he  might  explain  to  him  some  '  those  days,  I  should  certainly  have  said 
more  interesting  point  than  common.       j  that  I  had  been  garrotte4l. 

The  slim  gentleman,  still  holding  the  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying 
diftpatch-box  carefully,  had  hardly  com-  on  my  back  among  the  coke  in  the  ten- 
plied  with  this  request,  when  the  bell  dcr,  with  my  overcoat  put  under  ray 
sounded  which  summoned  me  to  the  sta- ,  head  by  way  of  a  pillow.  I  stnggei*ed  to 
tion,  and  I  at  once  started  the  engine.      |  my  feet,  feeling  very  dizzy  and  faint,  and 

**  We  will  ride  as  far  as  the  platform  '  with  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat 
with  you,"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  that  was  far  fj'om  agreeable.  The  Fireftf 
watching  my  movements  attentively.        I  was  tearing  along  at  a  ternfic  pace,  with 

The  ordinary  programme  of  proceed-  no  train  behind  her ;  going,  too,  not 
ings  was  as  follows:  on  hearing  the  bell,  !  south  to  Rippinghurst,  but  along  the 
to  run  the  engine  slowly  forward  to  the  :  main  line  to  the  north,  as  I  saw  when  I 
second  pointman's  box,  where  a  man  was  looked  round,  for  the  night  was  fine,  and 
in  waiting  to  turn  her  on  to  the  main  !  the  stars  shone  brightly ;  and  I  was  f»- 
line,  after  running  on  which  for  a  ievf  ,  miliar  with  every  turn  and  feature  of  the 
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landscape.  Mfllinpfshall  was  ten  miles  '  ant  game  to  you,"  I  sai^l,  turning  to  the 
awav,  and  two  stations  had  been  passed  Btout  stranger;  '*  but  it's  deacedly  un- 
already.  I  liad  but  just  time  to  make  pleasant  ior  mo.  You've  delayed  the 
these  observations  when  the  stout  gentle-  .  mail,  and  run  away  with  the  engine^ 
man  turned  to  address  me.  I  stolen  it,  in  fact,  and  Liid  yourselves  open 

"Getting  round  again,  I  perceive,"  to  an  idictment  for  felony.  But  we  shall 
said  lie;  *'  you  will  be  all  right  in  anoth-  be  at  Fallowdene  in  three  minutes,  and 
er  quarter  of  an  liour.  IIert\  take  a  dram  then  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
of  this  brandy  :  you  will  iind  it  improve  ])laining  to  some  one  higher  in  authority 
wonderfully.  You  will,  I  am  sine,  for-  than  me,  the  meaning  of  your  aingalw 
give  me  the  little  rudeness  1  perpetrated  conduct,  for  I  don't  intend  to  drive  yon 
a  few  minutes  ago.    Necessity  comj)elled    any  further." 

me  to  act  as  1  did.  You  are  better  al-  **  Your  naivete^  my  young  friend,  is 
ready,  I  see.  And  now  I  will  yield  up  really  anuising,"  said  the  stout  stranger,** 
my  post  of  driver  to  you,  having  every  with  a  grim  laugh.  "  Understand,  onoe 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  conduct  me  for  all,  that  I,  and  not  you,  am  master  of 
and  my  friend  safely  to  our  journey's  the  situation  :  and  that  it  is  for  you  to 
end."  obey  my  orders  implicitly.     Refuse  to  do 

"And  where  may  that  be  ?"  asked  I,  so,  or  attempt  to  i>lay  any  fool's  trick 
somewhat  sullenly.  "  Tliis  is  not  the  with  the  engine,  and  1  will  scatter  to  the 
road  to  Kippinghurst."  !  winds  what  little  brains  you  possess,  and 

**  Just  so.  it  is  the  line  to  the  north  scrunch  your  bones  under  the  wheels  <tf 
on  wliich  we  are  now  traveling — I  whist-  your  own  engine !"  At  the  same  instant, 
led  twice  at  the  junction,  according  to  I  felt  the  cold  barrel  of  a  pistol  pressed  to 
your  instructions — and  it  is  northward  »iy  temples;  ami  I  staggered  back,  and 
tluit  I  wish  to  go.  My  friend  and  I  were  should  have  fallen  from  the  engine,  had 
too  late  for  the  mail :  we  could  not  afford  not  the  stout  man  caught  me  by  the  col- 
to  wait  for  the  next  train,  Mhich,  in  fact,  lar,  and  dragge<l  me  back." 
does  not  start  till  si. x:  to-morrow  morn-  '*  There  now,"  said  he  good-humoredly, 
ing;  so  we  were  com[>elled,  in  this  rude  ''you  owe  me  some  tlianks  for  having 
and  violent  fashion,  to  invent  a  special  saved  your  life.  Do  a.s  I  tell  you,  joong 
for  ourselves."  man,  and  vou  have  nothin*'  to  fear.    I 

Fool  that  I  was !  how  egi'cgiously  had  jilcdge  you  my  word  to  restore  you  in 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  deceived!  1  had  safety  to  the  arms  of  your  disconsolate 
actually  taken  one  of  these  men  for  that    friends.'* 

awful  j>ersonage,  a  railway  director;  I  saw  at  once  that  further  resiatenoe 
whereas  the  two  of  them  were  i)robably  just  then  would  be  useless ;  I  had  better 
nothing  better  than  a  brace  of  swindlers,  make  up  my  mind  to  obey  the  orders  rf 
With  what  dire  punishment  I  should  be  the  mysterious  stranger,  keeping,  mean- 
visited  when  1  got  back  to  Mellingshall,  while,  botii  eyes  and  ears  on  the  alert 
I  durst  not  just  then  pause  to  contein-  So,  with  a  shrill  whistle,  we  flew  past 
plate.  It  was  true  that  1  was  Ix'ing  car-  Fallowdene  at  full  speed  ;  and  then  I 
rie<l  away  against  my  will ;  but  I  had  shovelled  a  lot  ot"  coke  into  the  furnace, 
l»een  wrong,  in  the  Hrst  place,  in  allow-  and  poured  a  lit  tie  oil  here  and  there  among 
ing  a  stnniger  to  get  on  to  the  engine,  the  joints  of  the  machiner)',  and  went 
and  so  render  it  possible  for  any  one  to  quietly  about  my  work,  as  thoui^h  no 
usurp  the  command  j)laced  temporarily  in  strangers  were  jircsent,  but  always  keenly 
my  hands.  The  mail  wouM  be  delayed ;  observant  of  what  my  compauious  were 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  1  had    doinc:. 

absconded  with  the  engine,  tliey  would  '*  1  am  glad  to  find  that  you  hare  COOM 
])Ut  me  <lown  as  a  lunatic  at  once,  iiut  to  your  senses  so  readily,"  s:iid  the  stoat 
a  few  ntinutes  more  would  bring  us  to  man.  *'Keej)  youi  engine  up  to  the 
Fallowdene  station,  at  which  ]>lace  I  mark,  and  our  journey  will  be  done  all 
would  stop  and  give  the  two  tslrangere  tlie  sooner."  So  saying,  he  pruceeiled 
into  custody,  and  prove  my  innocence  at  to  fasten  a  white  woolen  comforter  round 
the  same  time.  his  throaty  and  to  put  on   a  traveling- 

*'  This  bort  of  thing  may  seem  a  pleas-   cap  in  place  of  his  hut;   aller  which  lie 
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lig^hted  a  cigar,  and  turned  to  look  at  his 
finend. 

Tills  slim  man  (gentlemen  I  call  them 
no  longer)  had  taken  no  i)art  in  the  con- 
yersation;  but  seated  from  the  first  in  one 
oomer,  with  the  dispatch-l)ox  between  his 


vailing,  he  turned  away  with  a  niiiltered 
execration,  and  troubled  himself  no  fur- 
ther in  the  matter,  but  wenton  sniokiughis 
cheroots,  and  watching  all  my  movements 
attentively,  as  though  he  feared  I  might 
play  him  false. 


knees,  had  seemed  to  take  a  very  despon-  i  lie  asked  me  the  name  of  eacli  st;xtion 
dent  view  of  his  position.  Ilim,  the  stout  that  we  passed,  and  its  distance  from 
man  now  turned  to  address:  but  when  Mellingshall ;  and  he  became  temporarily 
he  spoke,  it  was  in  the  French  language,  j  excited  once  or  twice,  when  the  red  light 
evidently  that  I  might  not  understnnd  (the  signal  to  stop)  was  exhibited  at  some 
what  was  said :  neither  of  them  dreaminor  |  station :  at  which  times  I  had  to  slacken 
that  the  black  greasy-looking  stoker  be-  ■  speed,  and  whistle  till  the  green  light  took 
side  them  was  acquainted  with  more  Ian- 1  its  place,  when  we  again  put  on  all  steam, 
gaages  than  his  own.  j  and  tore  on  our  way.    The  cold  glitter  of 

**  How  melancholy  you  look  to-night,  I  a  pistol-barrel  wouhl  meet  my  eye  at  such 
my  friend,"  said  he;  '*one  would  think  i  times,  and  a  muttered  caution  would  fall 
you  were  in  love,  so  forlorn  as  you  sit  on  my  ear,  to  beware  that  I  did  not  at- 
there.  All  our  plans  have  succeeded ;  j  tempt  any  treachery.  But  the  dangerous 
and  although  we  missed  the  train,  that  is  '  point  once  })assed,  the  pistol  would  dis- 
a  matter  of  little  moment,  since,  thanks  appear  for  a  while,  and  the  stout  man 
to  our  clever  coup-ile-nuiin,  we  shall  not  be  would  go  on  smoking  more  furiously  than 
above  half  an  hour  late  at  our  destination ; !  ever,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  He 
and  Peter  will  surely  wait  that  short  time  '  took  out  his  watch  once  or  twice  ;  and 
for  us.  This  night,  of  all  nights  in  the  ,  when  he  held  it  to  the  lamp  to  see  the 
year,  you  ought  to  be  as  meiry  jis  a  l>lack-  hour,  I  had  for  the  moment  a  clear  view 
nird ;  for  now  you  have   accomplished    of  his  face. 

your  revenge — that  revenge  for  which  you  ;  He  wiw  by  no  means  ill-looking,  and 
have  been  sighing,  day  and  night,  for  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  old.  He 
tax  months  past.  So  cheer  up,  my  cliild,  wore  a  thick  black  moustache,  but  the 
and  be  light-hearted,  as  I  am  ;  let  the  fu-  rest  of  his  face  was  closely  shaven ;  he  liad 
ture  take  care  of  itself     Vire  la  bagatdU  r    dark  ])iercing  eyes,  that  seemed  to  look 

**  It  is  so  cold  sitting  here,"  replied  the  through  you  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  was  in 
slim  man  with  a  shiver,  **  w^ith  nothing  manners  and  appearance,  as  much  a  gen- 
to  occupy  either  one's  fingers  or  one's  tleman  as  nine-tenths  of  those  who  usurp 
thoughts."  '  that  honorable  title. 

**  It  is  because  your  thoughts  are  so  \  I  kept  the  furnace  of  the  F^rt'jhf  well 
bnsily  occupied,  my  friend,  that  you  are  supplied  with  fuel,  and  she  went  along 
80  gloomy  and  diArait.  But  you  said  you  at  a  gallant  pace,  for  I  was  determined  to 
were  cohi :  here,  drain  this  tlask,  choice  end  this  strange  journey  as  soon  as  possi- 
cognac,  I  assure  you ;  not  a  headache  in  ble.  Past  one  mile-post  after  another, 
bucketfull  of  it.  And  here,  take  this  over-  standing:  whitel  v  out  aijainst  the  dark  em- 
coat  of  mine ;  for  myself,  I  can  do  just  as  bankments  ;  with  ever  and  anon  a  sUition, 
well  without  it ;"  and  unheeding  the  re-  big  or  little,  rushing  madly  up  to  us,  star- 
monstrance  of  the  other,  the  stout  man  ing  at  us  blankly  for  a  single  second,  and 
slipped  out  of  his  great-coat,  and  induct-  calling  to  us  with  a  thousand  iron  tongues 
ed  his  friend  into  it ;  then  poured  a  quan-  to  stop,  as  it  receded  swiftly  away  into 
tity  of  cognac  into  the  cup  of  his  ti:Lsk,  darkest  space;  under  bri<lges  innumera- 
and  made  him  swallow  that ;  and  finished  ble,  each  of  them  a  span  of  blackness  that 
up  by  insisting  that  he  should  try  a  cigar,  vanished  in  an  instant  v  then  into  the  great 
But  in  spite  of  these  friendly  attentions,  tunnel,  wrapi)ed  and  lost  in  its  breath  of 
and  the  cheering  words  which  accompan-  steam  and  smoke,  awakening  its  thousand 
ied  them,  the  slim  man  remained  silent  echoes  that  have  little  time  tor  sleep  ; 
and  shivering,  brooding  over  some  dark  and  so  out  again  into  the  fresh  cool  night ; 
secret,  known  only  to  himself  and  his  away — past  silent  farmstead,  and  sleepin«i 
friend.  When  the  stout  man  found  that  village,  and  great  furnaces  that  flare  their 
all  his  efforts  to  cheer  the  other  were  una- ,  hearts  out  to  the  unheeding  stars :  onward 
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v/o  wont  till  T^nrklci<^}i  station  w/isroadi- '  j^ioe  frcrni  the  hrancli-line  over  a  tract  of 
ef{  and  sixty  miles  of  journey  had  been  risinnr-^roiind.  out  on  to  a  wide  stretchof 
aoliit'vod.  bleak   moorland,  intei'iiiected  by  pevenl 

I  ^athei(^«l  from  tlie  stout  man's  o])ser-  roads,  never  hesitating  for  a  moment  at 
vations  that  lie  was  well  acquainted  with  to  the  path  he  ought  to  take,  but  leading 
this  jiart  of  the  country,  and  that  our  the  way  as  confidently  as  though  he  wen 
fliuht  in  the  dark  was  now  almost  ended;  familiar  with  cveiy  inch  of  the  ground, 
indeed,  the  Firrflt/,  <xi.u}([  little  engine  which  j)robably  he  was.  I  followed  dose 
though  she  was,  could  not  have  held  out  beliind,  and  with  the  slim  man  brought 
much  longer  without  a  further  supi>ly  of  uj>  the  reai*.  After  walking  thus  for  a 
water.  mile  or  two,  we  came  to  a  plantation  of 

"  J  lalf-wny  between  Burkleigh  and  the  firs,  the  edge  of  which  skirted  the  road  we 
next  station,''  said  the  stout  man,  *'  is  the  were  traversing.  The  stout  man  whist- 
l)oint  where  I  wish  to  bto)).  You  will  led  twice  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  we  all 
make  vour  arrangements  accordinixly:  stood  still  to  listen.  In  a  moment  the  re- 
and  you  will  further  understand,  that  when  spouse  came — a  similar  whistle,  anddoee 
I  leave  the  engine  you  will  accompany  at  hand.  Next  we  heard  the  noise  of 
me.  I  can  not  afford  to  disj>ense  with  wheels,  and  presently  a  carriage  of  some 
the  j»leasuie  of  your  company  just  yet*'  kind  came  out  of  a  narrow  lane,  that  ran 
Here  was  a  new  view  of  the  case,  with  a  by  one  end  of  the  plantation,  and  droTi 
vengeance',  and  just  as  I  was  calculating  slowly  up  to  where  we  were  standing 
how  comfortably  I  could  work  my  way  As  well  iis  I  could  make  out  by  thatlighti 
back  to  !Mellingshall,  and  reach  home  in  it  seemed  nothing  more  tlian  an  ordinaij 
time  for  an  early  breakfast.  hackney-coach,    with    jierliaps   a  better 

1  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose:  he  horse  than  connnon  in  the  shafts;  whilOi 
stoj)i»ed  me  sternly,  and  at  once.  **I{un  as  for  the  driver,  he  was  so  thoron^l^ 
your  cngiiu'  off  the  main  line  on  to  the  muflled  up,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
tirst  siding  you  come  to/'  said  he;  *' and,  jjossible  to  recognize  him  again,  lleb^ 
for  the  rest,  hold  your  tongue.'*  gan  to  swear  at  ua,  as  soon  as  lie  got  near 

1  slackened  sj)eed  at  once;  and  about  enough  to  be  heard,  for  liaving  kept  him 
a  mile  further  on  we  came  to  a  small  waiting  so  long  :  but  at  a  few  wbispered 
branch-line  leading  to  a  colliery  some  dis-  words  from  the  stout  man,  his  objurga- 
tance  away.  Hen?  the  slim  man  got  down,  tions  lapsed  into  a  muttered  curse  or  two, 
and  held  tiie  j)oints  o]){iU  by  my  direction,  and  then  <lie<l  away  in  sulky  silence.  Wt 
while  I  ran  the  Firtjiij  ofi'  the  main  line,  three  j>edestrians,  together  with  the  dia* 
and  brought  her  to  a  stand.  This  done,  '  ]>atch-box,  were  quickly  inside  the  cab; 
I  let  oif  the  steam,  and  raked  some  of  the  the  wimlows  were  closed;  and  the  blinda 
fire  out  of  the  grate,  while  the  others  stood  pulled  down;  and  we  were  driven  off  ll 
by  watching  me  impatiently.  AViicn  all  a  good  pace,  which  was  kept  up  without 
was  done  that  was  necessarv,  the  stout  break  or  rest  for  what  seemed  to  me  a 
man  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  ad-  very  lonij  time,  till  at  last  we  rattled  over 
dressed  n^e  im|»ressively.  i  the  paved  streets  of  some  town,  and  about 

"  Look  here  my  young  friend.*'  said  he,  live  minutes  later  C4ime  to  a  st:md.  I  had 
*•  you  have  acted  sensibly  to-nighl  in  not  some  accpiaintanee  with  tliat  part  of  the 
ilii^puting  my  orders.  Continue  to  do  as  country,  and  I  knew  that  within  a  radhia 
I  tell  you.  and  no  harm  shall  befall  you ;  of  fitleen  miles  from  the  point  where  we 
but  attemj't  to  deceive  me,  or  to  take  left  O^e  engine,  three  country  towns  wera 
French-lea\e,  and  you  will  have  some- '  situated,  all  of  them  busy,]  >oj)ulousplaoeai 
thing  sent  after  you  that  will  silence  youf  or  To  which  of  these  thitie  towns  had  1  been 
ever.  On  «ine  point  make  your  mind  easy  taken  ?  On  this  point  I  was  as  helpless  to 
— lam  adead  shot :  I  never  miss  my  aim.'*  ,  form  a  judgment  as  if  I  had  been  born  blind. 

**(io  ahead.*'  said  I  sulkily;  •*  you  ,  On  alitditint'  from  the  vehicle,  I  had 
needn't  talk  so  much  about  yom-  confound-  only  time  to  take  one  ha.sty  glance  round. 
e<l  ]  list (»].*'  an<l  to  observe  that  we  had  been  driven 

Till"  >t'-ut  man  replied  with  a  laugh,  into  a  •-mall  court  or  enclosetl  yafd,  over^ 
and  slini:in:x  the  disj»atrh-lK)X  by  a  straj)  looked  by  high  gloomy  buildings  on  everr 
«.ver  his  >l:ouhler,  led  ihc  way  at  a  quick  .  side,  when  a  door  in  front  of  us  was  au 
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lently  opened,  and  we  all  went  in.     The  the  door,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  follow 

door  seemed  to  close  of  its  own  accord  be-  him.  I  accordinsjly  stumbled  after  him  up 

hind  us ;  and  the  next  moment  a  light  ap-  a  long  dark  flight  of  stairs,  and  was  finally 

peared  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  pas-  ushered  into  a  room  having  a  small  camp 

sage  in  which  we  were  standing,  carried  bedstead  in  one  corner  ;  while  close  to 

by  one  of  the  most  singular-looking  be-  the  brightly-blazing  fire  stood  a  large 

ings  these  eyes  have  ever  beheld.     lie  easy-chair  and  a  small  table,  in  the  for- 

seemed,  at  the  first  glance,  more  like  a  mer  of  which  the  old  man  was  already 

resuscitated  corpse  than  anything  else ;  ,  seated. 

he  was  very  old,  and  very  withered,  with  '  "  You  will  have  to  make  yourself  com- 

a  wicked  shrivelled-up  little  face — the  face  fort«ble  here  for  the  night/*  said  the  stout 

of  a  century-old  a|.>e,  lighted  up  with  two  man,  turning  to  me.     ''That  bed  is  at 

eyeSj   so    restless,    cunning,    and  suspi-  your  service ;  and  here,"  patting  the  old 

rious,  that  th<^y  seemed  to  distrust  every-  man  on  the  shoulder,  '•  is  one  who  will 

body,  himself  included.    He  was  dressed  attend   to    your    requirements.     Good- 

in  an  old  red  flannel  dressing-robe,  which  night,  and  pleasant  dreams.'' 

fell  in  voluminous  folds  to  his  slippered  i  So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  losk- 

feet,  while  his  cadaverous  jaws  were  l)ound  ing  the  door  behind  him  :  and  I  was  left 

Qp  with  a  dirty  white  handkerchief,  fa.st-  alone  with  the  old  man,  who  grinned  and 

ened  in  a  huge  knot  on  the  top  of  his  nodded  his  whithered  head  at  me ;  and 

head,  on  which  a  few  spiky  hairs  were  pointing  to  a  chau*  in  the  opposite  corner, 

8till  sparsely  8cattere<l.  Holding  the  lamp  invited  me,  in  a  shrill  quavering  voice, 

above  his  head  with  a  shaking  hand,  he  to  come  and  sit  down  by  the  tire,  unless 

grinne<l  a  hideous  welcome  to  us,  and  ad-  I  felt  disf)osed  to  go  to  bed  at  once.     As 

dressed  the  stout  man  with  the  familiaiity  I  never  felt  less  inclined  for  sleep  in  my 

of  an  old  friend.  life,  I  drew  the  chair  up  to  the  fire,  and 

"  Welcome  home  again,  Mr.  William  gat  down  op|K)site  the  old  boy,  who  was 

— welcome  home  I"  he  mumbled.   ''What  busy   concocting  a  basin   of  ginicl  for 

lock  have  you  had,  eh — what  luck  1    But  himself,  he  having  taken  no  part  in   the 

are   these  ?     Strangers  eh  1     Friends  of  supper  down  stairs.     I  tried  him  with  a 

yours,  did  you  say  ?     But  are  they  sale,  few  questions,  being   especially  desirous 

Mr.  William — are  they  safe?  to  know  how  long  it  was  probable  that  I 

Chattering  thus,  the  old  man  led  the  should  be  detained  there  agjiinst  my  will ; 

way  into  a  large  but  j)lainly-furnished  but  at  each  of  my  queries,  the  old  rascAl 

room,  where  a  table  was  laid  ready  for  put  on  a  vacant  puzzled  look,  and  replied 

supper,  shewing  that  the  arrival  of  one  with  something  altogether  irrelevant  to 

or  more  had  been  expected.     Another  my  question,  so  that,  after  one  or  two  futile 

plate  was  quickly  brought,  and  the  slat-  efforts  to  get  a  sensible  answer,  I  gave 

tenily-looking  middle-aged  woman  who  up  the  task  in  dispair,  and  watched  him 

waited  upon  us  served   up  a  plain  sub-  in  gloomy  silence  while  he  took  his  gruel, 

stantial  supj:>er,  to  which  we  did  ample  seasoned  largely  with  cognac. 

justice.     The  slim  man  seemed,  if  such  a  Sitting  thus/l  heard  from  some  far-off 

thing  were  ))ossible,to  grow  more  moody  steeple  the  taint  tones  of  a  clock  tell  the 

and  despondent  with  every  mouthful  that  hour  of  three,  and  I  remembered  for  the 

he  ate.     Behind  his  chair  stood  Black  first  time  that  it  was  Sunday  morning. 

Care,  the  terrible,  the  unbidden,  and  poi-  It   would  not  be  daylight  yet  for   three 

Boned  the  contents  of  cup  and  platter  hours.  Following  close  u}>on  the  striking 

with  a  touch  of  his  skeleton  finger.     As  of  the  clock  came  the  rumble  of  a  distant 

for  the  old  man,  he  mumbled  and  jab-  cab  or  mail-cart,  rattling  over  the  paved 

bered  away  in  his  apish  inane  fiishion,  streets  ;  there  was  a  i)leasant   sense  of 

unheeded   by  everybody,  Mr.   William  companionship  in  the  soun<l  that  spoke 

being  just  then   too  nmch  preoccupied  warmly  to  my  heart,  and  brought  with 

with  his  own  thought*4  to  pay  the  least  it  an  intense  longing  to  escape, 

attention  to  him.  To  esc^ipe !  was  such  a  thing  i)ossible  ? 

When  supper  was  over,  Mr.  William  My  heart  throbbed,  and  the  blood  rush- 

and  the  old  man  left  the  room  together;  ed  to  my  face  when  I  first  a"<ked  myself 

bat  ui  a  few  minutes,  the  former  came  to  the  question ;  so  that  when  I  looked  up, 
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and  pawthe  oUlmaA's  suspicions  eyes  fixed  '  der  you  I"  I  whispered  sternly  in  his  eir, 
intently  on  nie,  I  felt  as  if  my  bidden  :  and  I  passed  the  bright  blade  of  my  knift 
thoufrhts  were  discovei'cd.  But  I  sat  close  before  his  eyes.  Then  before  he 
very  still,  and  strove  to  look  as  uncon-  had  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  an 
cerned  as  possible  ;  and  when  the  old  attack  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  I  had 
man  was  agjiin  busy  with  his  gniel,  I  set  twisted  the  bell-rope  into  a  large  loop,  ftr 
to  work  to  evolve  <iuietly  out  of  my  out  of  his  reach  as  he  sat  there.  ^*OpMi 
brain  some  plan  of  deliverance.  The  your  mouth,"  I  said  to  him,  *'bnt  do 
door,  as  I  have  already  sai<l,  was  locked  not  8])eak,  or  you  die."  He  wasshifcr* 
on  the  outside;  but  even  had  it  been  other-  ing  with  fright,  and  had  hardly  seme 
wise,  to  venture  down  through  the  lower  enou<;h  left  to  understand  what  I  said. 
])artsof  the  house  would  have  been  a  most  "Mercy  I  mercy!  good  young  man;"* 
dangerous  ])roceeding.  The  window,  he  gasj)ed,  and  tlien  the  piece  of  wood 
then,  was  tlie  ])oint  to  be  considered.  w:is  inserted  between  his  teeth,  and  tied 
This  was  secured  inside  by  stout  shuttei's,  securely  in  its  place,  and  he  coald  say  no 
but  there  wouhl  be  no  difilculty  in  open-  more.  I  next  fastened  his  hands  beuiild 
ing  them  :  the  only  real  obstacle  lay  in  the  him  with  my  handkerchief  then  drew  a 
fact  of  the  window  being  so  high  above  sheet  off  the  bed,  and  cutting  it  withaqr 
the  ground — far  too  high  lor  me  to  drop  knife  into  long  strips,  twisted  these,  aod 
from.  Then  there  was  the  old  man  to  proceeded  to  tie  him  securely  in  his  chair. 
dis])ose  of;  that,  in<leed,  was  the  first  When  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  he  wia 
thing  to  do,  for  once  let  him  give  the  so  fastened  that  it  would  be  impoesilila 
alarm,  and  all  my  efibits  would  be  fruit-  for  him  to  release  himself,  and  furtner,tfcil 
less.  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  choked  hf 

I  sat  brooding  intently  for  a  about  half  the  gag,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  wliich  time  I  had  window  ;  and  having  taken  off  myboofei^ 
thought  out  a  plan  whirh  seemed  to  me  so  as  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible  ia 
the  only  one  at  all  fea.sible.  There  were  crossing  the  floor,  I  proceeded  to  tiy  the 
some  small  pieces  of  wood  lying  on  the  shutters,  and  after  five  minutes'  patient 
hearth,  fi-agments  left  aller  the  "fire  had  labor,  sucrceeded  in  opening  them  almosk 
been  lighted.     I  ])icked  up  one  of  these,    in  silence. 

and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  had  The  next  ])oint  was  the  widow ;  httti 
fashioned  it  with  my  pocket-knife  into  a  found,  to  my  dismay,  when  I  came  to 
sort  of  rude  spatula,  round  which  I  tied  examine  it,  that  it  was  composed  of  smaH 
a  piece  of  stout  string  tliat  I  found  in  one  diamond  panes  set  in  led,  and  opened  hjf 
of  my  pockets.  The  old  man  sat  watching  means  of  a  casement  only,  far  too  snial 
my  movements  attentively,  apj)arently  to  permit  any  hope  of  egress  that  way. 
unsuspicious  of  what  I  was  about  to  do.    My  whole  scheme  seemed  to  colli^Meaa 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  my  at-  I  fooke<l,  for  my  intention  had  been  to 
tempt.  Occasionally  I  heard  the  fiiint  escape  through  the  window,  and  reaek 
murmurs  of  voices  below  stairs,  shewing  the  ground  by  means  of  a  rope  madeoM 
that  there  were  other  inmates  of  the  of  the  bed-clothes.  What  to  do  now,  I 
house  still  awake ;  and  now  and  then  knew  not ;  and  as  I  turned  despmrin^ 
the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  distant  door  away,  the  old  man's  eyes  met  mine  wdh 
sounded  preternaturally  loud  at  that  quiet  a  malignant  glance  of  mingled  rage  and 
hour.  I  confess  that  now  the  final  mo-  triumph.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  ma 
ment  was  come,  my  heart  failed  me  for  a  Although  the  stout  man,  on  Icayiog  At 
minute  f>r  two,  and  I  began  to  doubt  my   room,  had  locked  the  door  behind  hifl^i 


unfaltering   resolution   to   do  and  dare  solveil  at  once  by  searching  him,  andia 

everything  in  oWvct  my  esca|>e.  one  of  his  pockets  I  found  a  peculiar  ktf 

I  rose  su<hlenly  from  my  chair,  stepped  — a   master-key,  I  imagine  it  to  hafi 

across  the  hearth   in  two   strides,  and  been,  which  probably  fitted  every  doof 

seize<l   the  hoary  niscal  by  the  throat,  in  the  house ;  at  all  events,  it  opened  Aa 

*' Speak,  or  make  a  noise,  aud  Til  mur-  door  of  my  prison,  as  1  was  not  long  ia 
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discovering.  Althoiicrh  this  was  only  the  consisted  of  watches,  chains,  rings,  and 
first  step  towards  my  escape,  I  could  not  pins,  together  with  several  small  boxes 
repress  the  joyous  bounding  of  ray  heart  filled,  apparently,  with  precious  stones  of 
when  the  door  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  different  kinds — all,  without  doubt,  the 
I  stepped  cautiously  out  on  the  landing,  proceeds  of  some  great  robber}'.  I  stood 
ind  then  stood  listening  to  the  murmur  like  one  fascinated,  forgetting  for  the 
of  the  voices  below  stairs.  But  the  most  moment  the  danger  of  my  position.  At 
difficult  part  of  my  enterprise  was  still  length  the  stout  man  spoke.  '*  A  very 
before  me;  this  was  to  pass  without  dis-  pretty  little  haul,  Master  Matthew!'* 
covery  the  open  door  of  the  room  below,  said  he.  **  As  nice  a  stroke  of  business 
and  then  go  down  the  second  flight  of  as  I've  done  for  a  loog  time,  and  neatly 
stairs  to  the  ground-floor,  and  so  out  by  done,  too,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't. 
the  first  door  1  could  find.  The  attempt  to  I've  got  two  little  black  leather  traveling- 
succeed  at  all  must  be  made  at  once,  be-  bags  up  stairs,  which  will  do  admirably 
fore  the  stout  man  came  up  stairs,  which  to  hold  the  swag.  Til  go  and  fetch  them, 
he  probably  would  do  ere  long,  to  look  and  then  we'll  make  a  fair  division,  as 
aHer  the  safety  of  his  prisoner.  agreed. on,  and  ]mvk  up,  ready  for  a  start. 

Before  venturing  down  in  the  direction  I  must  give  a  look  to  that  young  shaver 
of  the  voices,  I  gave  one  last  look  round  up  stairs,  and  see  that  he's  all  right.  I'm 
my  prison,  and  examined  once  more  the  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  him — 
bonds  of  the  old  man  ;  then  I  blew  out  hang  me,  if  I  ain't  1" 
the  candle,  and  locked  the  door;  and  "Stick  a  knife  in  his  gizzard  I"  sug- 
having  removed  the  key,  began  to  feel  gested  the  slim  man  with  a  yawn. 
mj  way  down  stairs,  one  at  a  time,  pans-  **  No,  no  ;  we'll  not  do  that,  if  lean 
ing  to  listen  between  every  step.  For-  help  it^''  answered  his  companion.  That's 
tuuately,  the  house  was  one  of  the  old-  a  line  of  business  I've  never  gone  into 
fashioned  kind,  and  strongly  built ;  and  yet,  and  I  don't  mean  to,  eitiicr.  My 
not  the  faintest  creaking  of  a  stair  be-  motto  is,  *Dead  men  always  do  tell  tales.' 
trayed  my  presence.  At  length  I  reach-  I*d  rather  liave  a  live  one  to  deal  with 
ed  a  large  landing,  giving  access  to  four  any  day  of  the  week.  No,  I  must  think 
rooms.  The  door  of  one  of  these  rooms  out  some  plan  before  mornnig  of  dispo- 
was  only  partially  closed,  and  through  sing  of  him  for  a  few  days  till  we've  got 
the  opening  shone  a  faint  stream  of  light,  quietly  away.  Not,  mind  you,"  he  add- 
while  now  and  tJien  a  muttered  word  or  ed,  ''  that  I  would  hesitate  to  stick  a 
two,  whose  tones  I  at  once  recognized,  bullet  into  him,  if  my  blood  was  up,  and 
told  me  that  there  sat  my  captor  and  his  I  thought  he  was  going  to  blow  upon 
friend.     Their  convei-wition  was   nearly    our  little  affair." 

over  by  the  time  I  reached  the  landing.  He  got  up.  and  i)ushed  back  his  chair. 
but  they  still  seemed  to  be  silently  busy  "Now,  you  stay  iiere,"  he  said,  "  while 
over  something.  What  was  the  nefari-  I  mn  up  stairs.  I  shall  be  back  in  iUve 
ous  business  that  occupied  them  at  such  minutes,  and  then  we'll  go  share  and 
an  unholy  hour!  I  share  alike." 

^  Noiseless  as  a  shadow,  I  moved  forward  i  I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  hardly 
till  I  stood  on  the  mat  at  the  entrance  knowing  what  I  did  or  whither  I  was 
to  the  room.  The  door  was  too  far  going,  sped  noiselessly  up  stairs  again. 
closed  lor  me  to  see  the  occupants  of  the  Before  coming  down,  I  had  noticed  on 
room,  or  for  them  to  see  me;  but  from  the  upper  landing  a  small  closet  or  lum- 
where  1  stood,  I  could  see  the  chimney-  ber-room,  in  which  stood  a  large  ragged 
piece,  and  the  large  pier-glass  which  screen.  Intuitively  the  idea  came  into 
atood  on  it ;  and  in  tliis  glass  I  could  see  my  mind  to  hide  for  a  minutes  or  two 
the  reflection  of  the  stout  man  and  his  behind  this  screen,  and  take  my  chance  of 
firend— could  see,  too,  distinctly,  what  escape  in  a  rush  down  stairs,  while  the 
they  were  doing,  which  kept  them  so  stout  man  was  engaged  with  the  first  sur- 
aileut  and  so  busy.  i  prise  of  the  dlscoveiy  that  would  greet 

They  had  got  the  brown  leather  port-   him  on  entering  the  room  where  I  had 
manteau  open  between  them,  and  were   been  confined, 
intently  examining  its  contents,  which  I      By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  landing* 
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the  ptont  man  was  asceiuline:  the  lower  '  fire  an^ain,  I  had  spmng  at  his  throat  and 
stiirsi :  and  the  same  instant  that  I  crept  we  grappled  together,  and  reeled  from 
behind  the  screen,  he  ]>aused  op])osite  the  side  to  side  of  the  room  in  a  wild  eitiiig- 
door  to  feel  for  his  key,  and  the  next ;  gle  for  mastery.  Jle  was  agile  and  ^ly 
moment  the  door  of  my  prison  w«is  i  as  a  [)anther,  and  quite  my  equal  in  shear 
o]>ene«l,  and  he  went  in.  "  Hollo  !  j  physical  strength,  for  you  must  remeii^ 
what's  this?  Why  are  you  in  the  dark?"  ber  that  I  was  little  more  than  a  lad  M 
I  heard  him  exclaim :  and  then  I  stole  I  that  time ;  and  it  would  perhaps  haiv 
from  my  hi<ling-place,  crosse<i  the  land- '  gone  hard  with  me  had  I  not  brought  to 
ing,  ami  turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  lH\ir  a  Httle  trick  with  the  leg  which  I 
made  both  him  and  the  old  man  ]>nson-  had  learned  among  the  Westmorehnd 
ers,  and  then  rushed  down  the  first  flight '  wrcstlei's,  which  stole  his  feet  firom  nndff 
of  stairs  at  a  breakneck  pace.  I  paused  ;  him  before  he  knew  what  was  the  mattv, 
for  a  second  or  two  on  tlie  lower  landing,  ■  and  brought  him  crashing  to  the  gnmnd, 
noticing,  with  some  surprise,  as  I  did  so  with  me  on  the  top  of  him.  In  fiillin^ 
that  the  room  where  the  two  men  had  he  struck  his  head  with  tremendous  fiim 
been  conferi-ing  only  a  minute  befpre  was  !  against  the  edge  of  the  oaken  druHSTi 
now  in  darkness.  Why  had  not  the  and  the  next  moment  his  grasp  refaoedy 
slim  mail  awaited  the  return  of  his  friend,  his  eyes  closed,  and  a  pallor  as  of  deiA 
as  the  ]  liter  had  requested  hini  to  do?  overspread  his  face.  I  thought  in  ticrik 
That,  however,  was  a  question  which  just  that  he  was  killed, 
then  di<l  not  concern  me.  All  this  time,  the  stout  man  wasthoB- 

I  had  now  the  lower  flight  of  stairs  to  dering  at  the  door  above  stairs,  maldif 
descend,  and  here  I  was  obliged  to  pro-  desperate  efforts  to  got  out;  and  assosB 
ceed  more  cautiously,  being  unacquainted  as  I  had  stniggled  to  my  feet,  the  Wr 
with  the  ground.  I  had  turned  two  cor-  '  stinct  to  escape,  to  get  away  firom  Ait 
ners  in  satoty,  and  was  on  the  top  of  the  horrible  house,  came  over  me  as  stronrij 
last  short  flight,  when  a  sud<len  thunder-  as  before.  I  drew  the  remaining  bom^ 
ing  ut  the  locke<l  door  above  startled  me  and  opened  the  door,  and  felt  the  eod 
from  my  balance,  and  I  stumbled  head-  night-air  blow  freely  over  me  with  a 
long  down  the  remainij  stairs,  burstinir  feelinsr  of  thankfulness  which  no  woidl 
open  a  door  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  of  mine  could  express.  I  turned  ibra 
landing  in  a  large  kitchen,  at  the  other  moment,  as  I  crossetl  the  threshold,  fcf 
door  of  which — the  door  leading  into  the  '  a  last  look  at  my  opponent  lyingmotiiNh 
street. — stood  the  slim  man,  with  a  very  less  across  the  hearth,  and  as  I  did  so^ 
white  face,  trying  with  nervous  haste  to  my  eye  fell  on  the  portmanteau,  and  ai** 
unfasten  the  bolts,  and  so  let  hiuiself  out.  ing  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
On  the  dresser  close  by  his  side  stood  the  seized  it,  and  flinging  it  over  my  sboal- 
can<lle  brought  from  up  stairs,  and  at  his  der,  closed  the  door  behind  me,  and 
feet  the  portmanteau  shut  and  partially  hurried  away  into  the  silent  streets. 
strapped.  I  understood  liis  little  game  To  the  fii-st  constable  whom  I  vatft 
at  a  glance,  even  if  his  glia^^tly  tell-tale  I  gave  myself  and  the  portmantean  M 
facehadnotj)roclaimed  it.  He  had  taken  charge,  and  was  by  him  hurried  off  to 
advantage  oi'his  comnide's  brief  absence  the  station,  where  I  told  mv  strange 
to  abscond  with  ffof/i  shares  of  the  stolen  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible;  and 
j>roiH»ity,  tnisting  in  tiie  darkness  to  get  four  constables  were  despatched  to  Ai 
<'lear  away,  and  secure  the  whole  of  the  house,  which  was  at  once  recognind 
booty  to  himself.  A  look  of  relief  shot  from  my  description,  as  it  had  longbssB 
over  his  face  when  he  saw  that  it  was  looked  on  with  susjiicion.  When  thif 
not  his  terrible  comrade  come  to  avenge  returned,  it  was  in  company  of  twoo^ 
his  treachery.  With  a  snarl  of  rage,  he  of  the  three  inmates  of  the  house;  hH 
turne<l  from  the  door,  ami  drawing  a  the  stout  man  had  got  clear  away  bsBoM 
j»istol  from  his  bosom,  fired  it  ])oint  blank  their  amval.  The  slim  man,  who  hsd 
at  me  just  as  I  was  rising  from  the  recovered  his  wits  by  this  time,  finding 
ground.  The  wind  caused  by  the  bullet  the  game  up,  volunteered  a  oonfesiifltt» 
stirred  my  hair,  but  there  was  no  further  the  <U!tails  of  which  were  alteiwaids 
damage  done,  and  before  he  had  time  to   found  to  be  substantially  oorrecti 
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the  chief  points  of  wliich  I  will  now  give   linghani  &  Co.,  was  stored  in  tlie  cellar 
you  as  briefly  as  may  be.  ,  below  the  shoj).     Wax   iin|)ression8  of 

Tlie  jeweliy,  etc.,  contained  in  the  the  genuine  keys  were  easily  obtained 
portmanteau  had  been  stolen  from  the  by  Matthew,  from  which  De  Vaux  liad 
establishnieut  of  Bellingham  &  Co.,  the  real  keys  manui'actured.  After  these 
great  jewelers  and  silversmiths  of  Mel-  had  been  tried,  and  found  to  answer, 
liugshull.  Mr.  Bellingham*s  chief  assist-  the  time  for  their  enterprise  was  fixed, 
ant  and  confidential  servant  was  one  and  all  needful  ]>reparations  made  by  De 
Matthew  Lamplough — he  who  has  hither-  Vaux  for  its  sucli'ssIuI  issue. 
to  been  designated  as  the  slim  man —  Mr.  Bellingham  always  left  town  on 
a  pei'son  who  had  gi-adually  worked  Saturday  evenings,  to  spend  Sunday  at 
himself  up  from  the  ])Osition  of  shop-  his  villa  in  the  country,  the  preukises 
boy,  till  he  had  becH>me  j)ractically  the  ,  being  left  in  charge  of  Matthew  and  two 
manager  of  the  whole  concern,  for  Mr.  ,  other  assistants.  It  was  agreed  that 
Bellingham  was  getting  old,  and  glad  to  Matthew  should  ask  for  leave  of  absence 
move  some  of  the  cares  of  business  on  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morn- 
to  more  youthful  shouldei-s.  But  Lam-  ,  hig ;  and  that,  after  the  depfu-ture  of  Mr. 
plough's  ambition  at  last  overstepped  his   Bellingham,  he  shcmld  go  down  into  the 

Srudeuce,  as  he  found  to  fiis  cost,  when  cellai's,  open  the  saies  with  his  fal^e 
e  one  day  asked  the  old  man  to  give  keys,  load  his  ]>ortmanteau  with  the 
him  his  daughter's  liand  in  marriage —  most  valuable  ])ro]>crty  he  could  find,  re- 
his  daughter,  who  was  so  handsome  lock  the  safes,  and  then  quietly  take  Ids 
and  so  accomplished,  and  would  some  departure,  as  though  he  were  going 
day  have  thirty  thousand  ]>ounds  to  call  on  his  proposed  journey.  All  this  was 
her  own.  The  old  man*s  reply,  as  soon  ,  safely  accomplished.  Lamplough  got  out 
aa  amazement  would  let  him  speak,  was  of  the  house  without  being  suspected 
a  peremptory  refused,  accompanied  by  i  by  his  fellow-servants,  but  not  till  half 
some  disparaging  remarks  on  the  vile-  an  houi*  past  the  time  agreed  on,  so  that 
ness  of  Matthew*s  origin — he  had  gone  |  when  he  and  De  Vaux  reached  the  sta- 
to  Bellingham  &  Co's  from  the  work-  tion,  they  foun<l  that  the  last  north  tmin 
house — and  followed  up  by  the  intimation  had  been  gone  five  mhmtes.  Their  phui 
that  he,  Matthew,  should  retain  his  con ti-  '  had  been  to  get  down  by  train  to  the 
deutial  post  no  longer,  but  be  put  back  to  station  nearest  De  Vaux's  house,  then 
the  i^osition  of  an  ordinary  assistant  in  take  the  cab  which  would  be  in  waiting 
the  establishment.  Matthew  vowed  to  for  them,  and  so  reach  home  about  one 
be  revenged,  and  he  kept  his  word.  It  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Here  the  spoil 
was  while  he  was  in  this  mood  that  he  was  to  be  divided,  the  necessiuy  dis- 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  individiml  guises  assumed ;  and  by  six  o'clock  on 
going  by  the  name  of  CapUiin  de  Vaux  ,  Sunday  morning,  tliey  were  to  be  on 
— the  stout  man  of  my  nai'ititive — a  gay  board  one  of  the  foreign  steamers  which 
daahing  fellow  of  insinuating  nnmners,  started  at  that  hour  from  a  neighboring 
who  was  staying  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  ]>oil,  by  which  means  they  would  be 
bent  hotel  in  Mellingshall.  I>e  Vaux  safe  out  of  England  beibre  the  robbery 
was  not  long  before  he  wormed  himself .  was  discovered.  The  rest  you  know. 
into  Matthew*s  confidence,  and  heard  |  The  old  man  was  too  cunning  to  allow 
from  his  lips  the  narrative  of  his  wrongs,  i  himself  to  be  im])licated  in  any  way. 
la  he  deemed  tliem  to  be ;  and  then  by  Captain  de  Vaux  was  merely  his  lodger, 
alow  degrees  he  unfolded  a  plan  by  ;  he  said ;  as  to  what  his  pmsuits  were, 
which  Lamplough  might  both  revenge  ,  he  knew  nothing ;  and  he  had  been  re- 
aod  enrich  himself  at  the  same  time,  i  quested  to  take  cai'e  of  me  as  being  a 
Matthew  stared  aghast  at  the  ]>ro|)osal  mild  lunatic,  whom  De  Vaux  was  about 
when  it  was  first  unfolded  to  him ;  but ;  to  conduct  to  a  private  asylum.  I  may 
the  cumiing  De  Vaux  graduidly  famihar- ,  mention  that  in  his  younger  days  tlie 
ised  him  with  the  idea,  till  at  lengtli  he  ,  old  man  haii  l>eeu  known  as  a  notorious 
flfUaed  it  with  avidity.  The  first  thing  ^'  fence,"  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
to  do  was  to  obtain  duplicate  keys  of  the  The  soi-dinaul  Captain  de  Vaux  was 
^rong  boxes  in  whidi  the  stock  of  Bel- 1  captured  several  years  after  in  France, 
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for  a  daring  robbery  committed  in  that  established  the  tmth  of  everything  the 
country,  and  condemned  to  the  tvavaux-  unlucky  Portuguese  said,  and  brooglit 
jorcivs  for — I  forget  how  many  years.        to  light  a  great  deal  more  than  he  found 

out;    the  present  age  accepts  Siam  at 

easily  as  Southend,  and  no  more  Uunks 

chanibera's  Journal.  of  disputing  the  cxistcnoe  of  the  luinsof 

IN  SIAM  '  Ongcor,  than  it  thiuks  of  denying  llw 

Ci-ystal  Palace  or  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  Tabei^ 
Ttikkk  is  now  really  no  knowing  what   naole.     Ought  we  not,  then,  to  do  poor 
to  Iwliove  about  dead  and  gone  person-   Pinto  justice,  however  tardy,  and  oon- 
agcs,  concerning  whom  we  had  fondly   fess  that  he  was  not  a  liar  at  all,  bat, 
hojjcd  society  had   made  up   its   mind   the  contrary,  a  traveler  of  intrepid 
long  ago.     It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,    age  and  keen  intelligence,  who  labofcd 
disconcerting  to  leai*n  in  one's  old  age,    under  the   misfortune,    more 
and  when  the  rectification  of  an  opinion   then  than  now,  but  not  unheard  of 
is   a  tedious   and   [>ainful  process,  that   in  these  days,  of  living  among  slaggiA 
Henry  VIII.  was  an  estimable  monarch,    and  prejudiced  people, 
of  conscientious,  scrupulous,  and  even  '      The  latest  successor  of  the  maliffned 
weakly  uxorious  tendencies;    and  that   Mendez  has  left  a  record  of  his  travdsat 
his  daughter  Mary  had  nothing  what-   melancholy  as  it  is  interesting.  M.  Henri 
ever  the  matter  with  her  dis[>osition,  but  Mouhot,  a  French  naturalist,  wbose^ilF 
merely  labored  under  unrequited  affec-   tainments  were  well  and  widely  knowi^ 
tion  and  a  liver  com[)laint.     To  discover   went  into  the  innermost  wilds  of  Indf»- 
that  Queen   Elizabeth  never  told    the   China,  that  he  might  investigate  its  arf- 
tnith,  even  by  accident,  or  when  off  her   mal  and  vegetable  productions — that  In 
guonl,  is  trying ;   and  one  longs  impa-   might  estimate  the  amount  and  qaaH^ 
tiently  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  ever-   of  the  contributions  of  the  vast  and  k^ 
lasting  casket  in  which  the  secret  of  the   tile  empire  to  the  treasury  of  nature- 
innocence  or  guilt  of  Mary  Stuart  lies   that  he  might  bring  back  to    Bvrapt 
hidden.     One  may  make  up  one's  mind   samples  of   its  precious  and  beantnl 
to  having  to  part  with  many  cherished   possessions,  and  ascertain  what  fdkn^ 
illusions,  and  to  do  a  good  deal  of  tardy   ship  exists  between  the  living  cieilum 
justice,  luit  one  little  piei;e  of  justice  lies   which  people  its  forests,  and  those  wilh 
enticingly  to  our  hand.     Let  us  do  it         which  man  is  familiar  in  other  and  bil* 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Portuguese   ter-known  lands.     Animated  by  a  nU 
explorer,  named  Mendez  Pinto,  visited   of  the  keenest  intelligence,  and  vpheU 
the  distant  an<l  mysterious  land  which  is  '  by  great  powers  of  endurance,  he  Mi( 
known  as  Indo-China,  or  more  familiarly   forth  to  his  task,  and  for  four  yens  ll 
as  Siam.     He  made  the  dreary  and  dan-   ])erformed  it  ably,  in  mach  snfienDg,iil 
gerous  voyage,  he  exploi'cd  the  wonders   not  a  little  danger.     But  he  never  l^ 
of  the  country,  he  returned,  and  narrated   turned.     His  resting-place  is  in  the  hfl^^ 
his  adventures  and  expenences,  and  he   of  a  trackless  forest,  throngfa  whidi  ki 
was  rewarded  by  a  gniteful  public  with   was  journeying  towards  the  profiiM 
the  most  complete  and  contem]>tuous  in-   south-west  of  China ;  and  the  fiswdfllA 
cn^ilulity,  and  by  having  his  name  hand-   which   ever  reached  his  wi6  and  H^ 
Oil  down  as  the  ty[>e  of  supreme  men-  brother  are  as  meagre  as  they  aie  p^ 
dacity.      We  have  even  met  {>ersons,  '■  thetic     A  journal,  with  scanty  reoora^ 
with  confused  ideas  of  etymology,  who   some  half-efiac^,  but  cheerfnli  hofMH 
enteitaiu  a  notion  that  his  name,  Mendez,    and  courageous ;   a  memorandnm  oif  tv 
is  "foi-eign"  for  a  lie.     liecent  discov-   arrival  at  a  place  whose  name  is  kft  V** 
eries — the  restless  and  pertinacious  |>er-   finished  in  the  manuscript;  a  htt^ 
sisteucy  with  which  people  will  go  all   pressed  that  he  has  taken  the  iktS^ 
over  the  world,  and  |>oke  into  all  its  jungle  fever,  then  the  certainty; 
holes  and  comers,  like  those  distressing-   the  last  words  of  all,  an  appeal  that! 
ly-active  housewives  who  will  not  leave   a  speedy  answer :   "  Have  fity  oo 
tlie  unofiendLng  cobwebs   in  the  dark   O  my  God!" 
closets  and  on&r  the  stairs  alone— have  I     So,  in  the  pnnmt   of  Ua 
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tudies  of  the  great  works  of  the  Creator,  '  they  impress  us  with  an  idea  that  the} 
1  one  of  the  most  sublime  Hcenea  wliich  possess  self-respec^t,  which  is  never  con- 
iie  Divine  Hand  has  produced,  alone  veyed  by  tlieir  Celestial  neighbors.  It 
rith  his  Maker,  save  for  the  timid  com-  is  reii'eshing  to  find  a  king  of  Siam  who 
•anionship  of  some  simple  wild  people  is  a  profound  and  accomplished  scholar 
f  the  country,  Ilenii  Mouliot  passed  — a  linguist,  familiar  not  only  with  the 
way,  thousandsofleaguesfrom  his  home,  dialects  of  Siam  and  Indo-China,  but 
nd  without  any  knowledge  of  whether  also  with  ancient  Sanscrit  and  English — 
lis  fate  would  ever  be  made  known  to  who  is  a  journalist,  too,  and  writes  for 
hose  who  watched  and  waited  for  him  the  Hong-Kong  papers,  and  is  a  member 
it  the  other  side  of  the  world.  His  na-  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  London — a 
ive  ser\'ants  took  care  of  his  jjapers,  and  learned  body  of  whose  awful  attributes 
hey  reacheil  his  brother's  hands  in  safe-  we  are  all  aware.  The  second  king  is  the 
y.  That  gentleman  has  cf)m])iled  from  brother  of  the  first,  and  is  almost  as  fine 
hem  a  narrative  which  affords  us  some   a  fellow. 

ronderful  glimpses  of  the  distant  land  of       A  splendid  prospect  lay  before  the  nat- 
iiam,  of  Cambodia,  and   Laos,  and  of  uralist  as   he  planned   out  his  journey 
laman  life  among  the  savage  tribes  which    through  the  fertile  valley  of  Siam,  be- 
nhabit  the  mysterious  district  lying  be-   yond   which   lies  the  great  mountain- 
;ween  those  countries  and  Cochin-China,    chain,   covered    with    per])etual    snow, 
M.  Mouhot  sailed  from  Singapore  to    which  stretches  from  1l  unam  to  China. 
[he  Menam,  or  Mfother  of  Waters,  on   Like  two  huge  giants  joining  their  arms, 
irhich  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  is   and  encircling  an  object  dear  to  both, 
Miilt — a  river  so  deep  and  beautiful,  that   are  this  chain  and  that  which  lies  to  the 
jie  hirgest  ships  coast  along  its  banks  in    west,  as  far  as  the  Malay  Peninsula:  and 
perfect  safety,  and  graceful  trees  bend    the  great  river  Menam,  fertile  and  fer- 
heir  branches  over  the  decks,  and  the   tilizing  Mother  of  Waters,  traverses  the 
\ever-silent  song  of  the  gorgeous  birds   smiling  level  from  north  to  south,  and 
alivens  the  dream-like  voyage.     Bang-   pours  out  her  lavish  flood  into  the  Gulf 
ok  is  "  the  Venice  of  the  East,"  and   of  Siam.  The  great  river  is  the  home  of 
1  almost  amphibious   inhabitants  are   the  people,  and  its  fish  forms  their  chief 
Tj  numerous.    The  whole  country  was   and  plentiful  food.    The  ethnologist,  the 
autiful,  but  to  the  naturalist  its  chief  philologist,  and  the  historian  may  find 
irm  lay  in  the  distant  mountjiin-lands ;    ample   materials   for    study  in   records 
\  misty  space  wooed  him  with  a  thou-   which  date  from  five  centuries  before  the 
d  hints  of  strange  animal  life,  of  rare    Christian  era ;  while  the  naturalist  revels 
its  and  flowers,  of  unknown  mosses,    in  the  treasures  of  nature,  and  the  artist 
iscovered  shells,  unfamiliar  insects,  to   and  antiquary  pause  and  ponder  over  ni- 
^ven  to  his  exultant  gras]),  to   be    ins   probably  unsurpassed  in   grandeur 
ied  in  soHtude,  and  explained  and   and  beauty  throughout  the  world. 
issed  in  the  communion  of  science,  i      We  embark  upon  the  Menam,  in  M. 
Bangkok  was  to  be  his  head>quar-   Mouhot's  boat,  in   company  with   two 
whence  expeditions  were  to  be  or-   boatmen,  one  an  Anamite,  the  other  a 
ed;   there  was  much  to  see  there,    Cambodian,   and    both    Christians,   M. 
lotably,  the  first  king,  a  gentleman   Mouhot  himself,  an  ape,  a  perroquet,  and 
:and   and    courteous   bearing  and    a  dog,  and  suffer  seveitily  from  mosqui- 
attainments,    who    received    M.    toes  all  the  w^ay  to  Aynthia.    The  liquid 
>t  with   distinction,  and   was  at-   highway  is  anything  but  select,  for  it  is 
n  large  trousers,  a  short  jacket,    the  period  of  the  religiotis  fetes  of  the 
copper  helmet,  probably  worn  in    Sia^i^^)  who  worship  Buddha ;  and  the 
uent  to  his  own  complexion.  river  is  crowded  with  long  boats,  gaily 

76  read  about  the  Siamese  and   decked  with  many-colored  flags,  and  gor- 
ro  kings,  the  impression  they  ere-   geously  attired  rowers,  who  try  to  pass 
lite  different  to  that  received  from   e:ich    other,  and    utter  exciting  cries, 
istem  nations.     They  are  more   From  some  of  the  boats,  sweet  musio 
9eople,  if  servile  in  action  and .  floats  out  over  the  water,  and  one,  re- 
they  are  less  false,  less  fiEiwning;  '  markable  for  its  maguifioent  gilding,  is 
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ladon  with  )»resent8  for  the  pagodas.  At  through  the  Laotian  forest,  they  are  more 
Aynthia  jiro  nianelous  ruins,  of  gigantic  slender,  more  active,  and  darker  than  the 
extent,  an<l  vvondeHul  grace  and  i)eauty,  Siamese,  and  of  wonderful  intrepidity  at 
telling  of  t^trenglh,  and  ^kill,  and  labor;  hunters;  a  quality  of  great  value  in  a 
of -faith,  zeal,  reverence,  and  wealth;  country  which  s  warms  with  tigers,  leop- 
while  over  them,  in  all  the  unfettered  ards,  tiger-cats,  jaguare,  and  wild  boam 
luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  is  spread  the  As  M.  Mouhot  journeyed  on  through  the 
profuse  ornament  of  Umgled  vegetation,  forest^  there  lay  ever  before  him  the  nu^ 
At  Aynthia  is  a  ^' park '*  of  elephants,  niiicent  panorama  of  the  mountain-chiiD, 
extremely  wonderful  to  see,  in  whicli  the  whose  peaks  melted  into  the  vapory  rose- 
luige  creatures  stand  patiently  in  drilled  tints  of  the  horizon,  and  whose  pecoliar 
ranks  behind  the  stockades.  There  are  ,  structure  and  color  dis])] ay ed  themarvel- 
niyriads  of  beautiful  insects,  and  one  po-  ous  richness  of  the  vegetation,  wide 
culiar  spider,  from  which  a  silken  thi-ead  above  all  hung  the  cloudless,  deep  Una 
may  be  drawn  out,  by  taking  hold  of  the  sky.  Great  peace  fell  upon  the  travdei^a 
end  hanging  from  its  body,  to  any  ex-  spirit  as  he  pursued  his  waj,  and  pot 
tent ;  only  go  on  until  you  are  tired,  the  more  and  more  distance  between  himeetf 
thread  will  nut  come  to  an  end.  or  break,  and  the  civilization  of  the  West.  We 
If  poor  Pinto  had  ventm*ed  to  spin  such  find  no  traces  in  the  meagre  records  of 
a  yarn,  his  character  would  have  been  his  journey  of  the  revolting  features  ef 
worsie  than  even  it  is.  |  savage  life ;  his  kindly  nature  made  him 

At  Aynthia  there  is  gorgeous  sunlight,  regard  all  human  creatures  kindly;  and 
and  air  unspeakably  clear,  and  pure,  and  his  eager  and  inquiring  spirit  iuvesled 
fragrant:  tliere  is  such  bountiful  and  con-  everything  with  a  sustaining  interest 
slant  hunshine,  that  man  h:is  but  to  sow  which  kept  weariness  and  deapondenej 
and  plant,  and  reajj — he  knows  no  fur-    at  bay. 

ther  care  of  husbandry  ;  delicious  fruits  The  journey  by  land  was  less  intem^ 
abound,  and  a  iew  bamboos  suilice  for  ing  and  beauti^l  than  the  voyage  on  As 
shelter.  31.  Muuhot  revels  in  its  beauties  great  gulf,  where  the  boat  glided  aboet 
awhile,  and  then  goes  on  his  way,  with  among  faiiy  islands,  some  inhabited  tf 
a  kindly  escort  of  natives,  and  a  supply  eagles  only,  others  the  dwellin^plaoSt 
of  elephants,  into  the  solitude  and  depth  of  the  iguana,  and  rustling  with  thsf 
of  the  woods,  where  an  almost  over- ,  strange  sounds  made  by  these  creature^' 
powering  harmony  reigns  triumphant,  as  as  they  trailed  their  loathly  limbs  Ofdt 
the  birds  sing  in  concert  all  dav,  and  are  the  dead  leaves  and  fallen  branches.  T^ 
accompanied  by  the  measured,  sharp,  wards  evening,  the  boat  would  be  SB^' 
metallic  cries  of  the  innumerable  insects,  fered  to  ground  upon  the  mud,  whenoS' 
sounding  like  an  army  of  goldsmiths  at  arose  a  strong  sulphuric  odor,  as  thoogll 
work.  At  Mount  Piu*abat,  he  comes  to  a  submarine  volcano  slept  its  threateniilg' 
the  lamous  temple  containing  the  foot-  sleep  beneath.  One  day  the  odoriM^ 
print  of  Samona-Kodom,  the  Buddha  of,  explained,  and  M.  Mouhot's  suppositktt' 
Indo-China,  reared  amid  a  scene  of  sur-  realized,  for,  as  they  floated  slowly  npOf 
passing  beauty  and  magnificence,  where  the  broad  water,  under  tlie  burning  sna^ 
some  convulsion  of  nature  has  heaved  the  waves  suddenly  arose,  and  tosirf' 
up  enormous  rocks,  and  pili^d  them  into  and  boiled  around  them,  and  toyed  irilk 
a  thousand  i^raud  and  lantastic  forms.  '<  the  little  bark  in  roujfhand  irfaastlypliff* 
And  the  temple  !  The  description  of  it  and  then  an  immense  jet  of  steam  9m 
is  like  a  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  Apoca- 1  water  was  flung  into  the  air.  NsMHI^ 
lyptic  promise:  the  walls  covered  with  ;  works  unremittingly  and  rafndlj  in  thotf 
arabesques  of  glittering  cry  still;  the  pan-  |  distant  laboratories,  and  the  geol(q(iiBlf 
els  and  cornices  gilt;  the  massive  doors  ;  changes  of  the  entire  territory  "^^ 


of  ebony  and  ivory,  exquisitely  wrought,  ,  to  be  traced.    From  the  great  gulf,  th|f 
and   inlaid   with    mother-of-]>earl ;   the   entered  the  Cfaantabour  river,  and  rowir 


floors  covei'ed  with  silver  matting.     Uu-  along  its  banks,  rich  with  all  tibe 

der  a  catafalque  in  the  centre  is  the  sa-  ures  of  the  tropics  in  animal  and  VMlW^ 

cred  footprint    Tlie  natives  present  dif-  aUe  life.   The  splendid  forest  trees  nnlF 

ierent  features.  As  the  traveler  proceeds  their  lofty  heaoi  above  the  deep 
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stream,  and  spread  their  priant  arms  to  stacles  in  his  proufrcss  towards  the  gar- 
the  parasites  whioli  bound  tliem  in  inter-  den,  where  he  intended  to  sup.  In  this 
twining  wreaths  of  blossom  and  trailing  terrible  j)laee  they  found  missionaries, 
foliage.  The  stirless  air  was  laden  with  who  lent  tiiem  every  possible  assistance 
perfumes,  and  brii^ht  with  the  wings  of  and  comfort,  and  the  naturalist  studied 
myriads  of  insects,  which,  like  living  to  his  heart's  content,  though  his  abso- 
jewels,  flashed  out  their  brief  life  in  the  lute  discoveries  were  limited  to  some 
BUirshine.  Innumerable  monkeys  jumped  beautiful  new  species  of  insects  and  land- 
about  in  the  trees,  chattering  and  shriek-  shells.  It  is  very  solemn  and  aifecting 
ing,  or  formed  tliemselves,  by  adliosive  to  find  him  speculating  upon  the  proba- 
liiiks  of  limb  and  tail,  into  a  chain,  bilities  of  his  ever  being  able  to  make 
whose  first  coil  was  fastened  to  the  his  observations  upon  the  savage  people 
branch  of  a  huge  tree,  while  the  last  known  to  the  public;  upon  whether  the 
bung,  tempting,  but  unattainable,  witii in  notes,  scribbled  by  torch-light  on  his 
a  few  inches  of  tlie  terrible  jaws  of  a  be-  knee,  at  the  foot  of  a  forest  tree,  are 
guiled  and  hungry  crocodile.  This  touch  ever  destined  to  be  put  into  a  readable 
of  nature  must  liave  afforded  intinite  form,  or  whether  some  kind  person  will 
amusement  to  the  French  i)hiloso}>her,  take  charge  of  them,  when  he  shall  have 
whose  collections  gained  largely  from  fallen  a  victim  to  j)estilence  or  some  fe- 
this  voyage.  But  his  destination  was  rocious  beast.  The  end  was  as  yet  far 
far  more  distant,  even  to  the  forests  of  off,  but  knowing  it  as  we  do,  there  is  a 
the  eavage  Stiens,  feared  and  aljliorred  tone  of  sadness  in  these  sim^^le  lines. 
by  the  natives  of  Cambodia.  I 

"Do  you  know,"  said  a  missionary  to 

the  traveler,  "  whither  you  are  going  ?  viotcriu  Magazine. 

Ask  the  Cambodians,  and   propose  to  i 

Bome  of  them  to  accompany  you:  you  ^ 

will  not  find  one.''  J>ut  the  priest  warned  TiiEfan — this  jewel  whicli  women  know 
the  enthusiast  in  vain  ;  he  knew  he  should  how  to  make  use  of  with  such  grace — is 
find  laud  and  fresh  water  shells  in  those  an  article  of  the  toilet  nnich  too  import- 
terrible  forests,  which  he  could  find  no-  ant  to  be  letb  without  an  historian.  The 
where  else,  and  he  went  on.  "  May  God  history  of  the  headdress,  theceinture,  and 
be  with  the  poor  traveler,"  prayed  the  various  otlier  i)ortions  of  female  attire 
missionary  as  his  la^t  adieu,  when  the  have  been  given,  while  that  of  tlie  fan 
little  party  went  on  their  way,  and  he  alone  seems  to  have  been  neglected. 
saw  tJiem  no  more.  They  sojourned  •  In  Spain  and  at  Nai)les — a  city  much 
three  months  among  the  savage  Stiens,  more  Spanish  than  Italian  —  the  fan 
in  consUuit  peril  from  man,  beast,  rep-  is  the  little  messenger  of  love.  It  is 
tile  and  climate.  Their  dwelling  was  in  througli  its  medium  that  the  lady  ac- 
the  forest  surrounded  by  elephants,  but-  cepts  or  refuses  the  rende/A'ous  Avhich 
faloes,  wild  boars,  rhinoceroses,  and  ti-  her  lover  seeks.  It  is  by  this  that  she  fixes 
gers,  whose  footprints  were  to  be  found  the  trysting  hour ;  and  nothing  can  be 
everywhere.  They  lived  as  in  a  besieged  imagined  more  charming,  more  coquet- 
place,  with  guns  always  loaded,  and  ever  ish,  than  the  manner  in  which  she  ma- 
on  the  alert  against  the  enemy.  The  mos-  na*uvres  her  fan — the  mute  interpreter  of 
qoitoes  gave  them  no  respite  ;  and  when  her  secret  soul — between  her  rose-tipped 
they  avoided  scoi-pions,    serpents,   and  fingers. 

centipedes,  they  were  fallen   upon   by  i      In  France  the  fan  plays  a  more  open, 

leeches,  and  leisurely  drained  of  blood  and  frequently  a  more  serious  part.  Even 

which  they  could  ill  spare.     M.  JMouhot  in  the  age  in  which  we  live  two  political 

would  sit  down  to  write  the  result  of  his  incidents  have  given  to  the  blows  of  this 

day's  explorations  to  the  agreeable  ac-  pretty  toy  a  celebrity  which  will  not  be 

compauiment  of  a  tiger's  roaring  round  forgotten.     The  first  of  these  blows  was 

his  dwelling,  as  he  inspected  the  nigs,  given,  so  says  public  report,  by  the  hand 

through  the  cracks  in  tlie  fence  of  planks  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern  to  an  usher  of 

and  bamboo,  or  the  portentous  trampling  the   palace,  and  in  this   manner:  The 

of  a  rhinoceros,  as  he  trod  down  all  ob-  Duchess  gave  a  ball  in  her  own  private 
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npartmenti?,  and  the  invitations  had  been  huge  fan  instead  of  a  pceptre.  But 
<ent  bv  herself  to  persons  whom  slie  must  not  ima<[(ine  that  thi«  fan  had  the 
honored  with  lier  particular  friendship,  form  and  el egajice  of  those  which  ladiet 
An  usher  of  the  palace,  luiwever,  bcliev-  ni.ike  use  of  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
ed  himself  permitted,  and  took  the  liber-  wnij)ly  half  of  an  cnonnous  l>oard,  cut 
ty  to  slip  into  this  select  circle.  Tlie  round  and  painted  with  a  variety  of  the 
Duchehs  de  J^erri  soon  bec.nme  aware  of  most  brilliant  colors.  This  kind  ofscneefl 
his  presence,  and  advanced  towards  him,  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  baUm^ 
not  only  to  advertise  him  of  her  displea-  and  carried  in  the  hand  like  a  Btu- 
t$ure,  but  likewise  to  intimate  to  him  that   daid. 

lie  must  leave  her  aj»artments.  The  Fans  were  very  common  a.sfly-flappeil 
Duchess  was  young,  imjiulsive — a  Nea-  in  Egypt,  and  men  and  women  equslly 
politan — and  allowed  heiself,  perhaps  a  made  use  of  them.  They  were  fonn«d 
little  too  much,  to  show  that  she  was  of-  of  the  j>lumes  of  the  ostrich,  £i5teucd  on 
fended:  and  as  she  lield  her  fan  \\\  her  an  ornamental!  landle  with  an  appropriate 
hand,  and  fluttered  it  vehemently  while  motto  inscribed  on  it.  The  prietitA  of 
hj»eaking,  she  unguardedly  hit  with  it  Isis  always  carried  one  suspended  round 
the  arm  of  the  usher.  A  crv  was  there-  the  neck  like  an  anudet;  but  when  Iidf 
ujion  raised,  so  loud  against  the  young  bcc^mie  a  Greek  divinity,  this  fan  changed 
Duchess  for  driving  an  usher  of  the  pal-  form  into  that  of  the  caduccus  of  Mem- 
ace  from  her  [iresence  with  blows  of  her  ry,  juid  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  wei» 
fan,  tliat  tiic  poor  Princess  was  in  despair  replace<l  by  those  of  a  bird  consecrated  tO 
at  the  accusati(m,  and  could  hardly  par-  the  goddess, 
don  herself  for  tiiis  imaginary  crime.        |      In  Greece  the  ladies  adopted  peaoockif 

Tiie  other  blow  of  the  fan  was  that  feathers,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
which  the  Dey  of  Algiers  ])ermilte<1  him-  use<l  by  the  inhabitants  of  AsiaMiuor. 
self  to  give,  and  w  hich  cost  hini  the  re-  Thus,  in  the  Orestes  of  Kuripidea^  a 
gency.  Phrygian  slave  relates  that  he  had  touched 

The  history  of  the  fan  ought  to  com-  with  a  light  breeze  the  cheeks  and  bur 
mence  almost  with  that  of  the  world,  of  sleeping  Helen,  by  means  of  a  fin 
Probably  it  was  necessity  which  gave  formed  from  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of 
birth  to  it;  not  to  make  an  object  of  Juno.  We  find  on  one  of  tlie  Etnuoea 
amusement  of  it,  but  as  a  means  of  cool-  vases  in  the  nniseum  of  the  houeei  the 
ing  the  surrounding  air  for  a  few  seconds  picture  of  this  fan,  which  was  madewitk 
when  the  heat  became  opjaessivc.  ]>eacocks'   feathers  of  unequal  lengthy 

Ko  doubt  large  leaves  were  at.tirst  em-  ranged  in  a  half  circle,  held  together  lij 
ployed  for  this  purpose;  but  the  leaf,  thin  bands  of  gold,  iUsteuedou  agoUeu 
fragile  in  its  constituent  ])arts,  could  not   handle. 

last  long.  It  was  soon  rc]  placed  by  the  As  to  the  Roman  ladies,  they  borrov- 
wings  of  birds,  spreading  wide  like  the  ed,  to  all  appearance,  the  fashion  of thor 
sails  of  a  siii}) ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  lims  from  eveiy  country,  if  we  may  judgv 
gave  place  to  a  number  of  single  leathers  by  tlie  dillerent  sorts  of  fans  to  be  sees 
last  cued  together,  tied  or  sewed  in  a  on  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii;  as  well  M 
bunch,  which  served  gently  to  agitate  the  that  on  the  fresco  in  the  museum  at  Nlp 
air.  ,  pies,  which  represents  the  Nymphs  pbf- 

These  fans  played  a  prominent  part  in  ing  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  Loves.  The 
the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  ancients,  young  girl  who  covers  the  eyes  of  Lore 
Ulie  priests  made  use  of  them  to])reserve  (for  tliis  one  is  not  blind),  places  a  fiinflf 
from  the  pollution  of  flies  the  animals  peacoek.s' feathers  before  her  face  ;  whik^ 
sacriticed  on  the  altars  of  tlie  divinities  among  her  companions,  there  is  onewfco 
fur  whom  they  ofliciated.  holds  in  her  hand  a  fan  made  of  ostriA 

Still  luter  the  fan  became  one  of  the  })lunics. 
]>rincipal  insignias  of  royalty.  On  the  From  others  of  the  frescoes  at  Hciti* 
frescoes  which  decorate  a  temple  at  laneum  and  Pompeii,  we  peroeive  iM 
Thebes,  we  see  Pharaoh  Ikneses  1 11.,  who  the  Romans  made  use  of  &ns  formed  oil 
reigned  in  Kgypt  300  yeai-s  beibre  the  of  thin  little  ))ieces  of  wood ;  and  soat 
birth  of  our  Lord,  carrying  iu  his  hand  a  ^  of  tliese  frescoes  lead  us  even  to  woffOtli 
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that  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  put '  with  death.  It  was  only  diirinor  the 
to  the  same  ])ll^po^<e.  I  reij^n  of*  the  Ein|>eror  IIonan-Fi,  that  the 

But  the  true  kingdom  of  the  fan  is  members  of  the  Imperial  Academy  were 
China:  fur  the  Chinese  are  the  first  peo-  honored  hy  the  gift  of  a  bamboo  fan, 
pie  who  made  fans  that  could  bend  and  with  permission  to  make  use  of  it. 
were  pliable.  Tliose  of  the  Egyptians,  '  As  to  France,  the  history  of  the  fan 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  Greeks,  dbc,  were  remains  a  blank,  until  aflter  the  return  of 
of  one  piece  of  wood — more  or  less  ele-  the  crusaders  from  the  East.  These  pil- 
gant,  more  or  less  light,  but  invariably  grims  and  soldiers  of  the  Cross  intro- 
iu  the  shape  of  a  small  portable  lire-  duced  it  into  Europe:  but  the  Si)aniird3 
screen,  of  which  the  form — s(piare,  and  the  Italians  availed  themselves  of  this 
round,  pointed  or  oval — remained  im-  pretty  toy,  afid  carried  it  into  their  do- 
movable.  !  mestic  circles,  long  before  the  French 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  did,  the  latter  regarding  it  as  a  piece  of 
Cliristian  era  that  a  Chinese  named  Chi-  useless  luxury.  Anne  of  Brittany,  how- 
Ki-Long,  and  who  ha<l  acquired  a  great  ever,  having  aj)peared  with  a  tan  i!i  her 
reputation  for  the  mamifacture  of  fans,  hand  on  her  mirriage  day  with  Louis 
inia<;ined  the  idea  of  brinmnij:  them  to  XII.,  not  onlv  the  la«lies  of  her  court  but 
perfection  by  beating  out  gold  fine  as  the  also  all  tlie  noble  provincial  damas  a  i.)pt- 
wings  of  the  grasshopper  :  placing  these  ed  the  append  ige  of  the  fan  which,  from 
thin  leaves  the  one  beside  the  other —  that  period  claims  the  right  of  having  its 
retaining  them  together  by  a  nan-owrib-  history  rooted  in  France. 
bon  of  gold — and  then  ]»ainting  on  either  '  Nevertheless  the  large  fin — that  is  to 
Bide  gods  and  goddesses,  extraordinary  say  the.//^rW/M//i — early  became  a  principal 
animals,  and  rare  birds  of  exquisite  plum-  insignia  of  papacy  ;  but  since  the  end  of 
age,  in  such  a  manner  that  these  little  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  no  longer 
golden  valves,*  while  agitating  the  air,  used  at  divine  service,  although  formerly 
might  always  present  to  the  eye  curious  it  was  held  during  the  holy  miss  near  the 
and  interesting  objec^ts.  officiating  priest,  to  shield  him  from  the 

As  to  the  folded  fans  of  pliable  mate-  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  brush  away  the 
rial,  they  are  due  to  the  Japanese,  with-  flies  wWwh  might  divert  his  attention  from 
out  doubt ;  for  one  of  the  images  of  their   his  sacred  duties. 

gods: — ^that  one  which  presides  over  hap-  i  In  the  first  ages  of  the  French  monas- 
piiiess — has  between  his  hands  a  folded  tery,  the, /iit be U ma  was  found  in  the  saiic- 
fan,  and  this  image  dat-es  from  about  the  tuaries  of  churches  and  abbeys,  au'l  cer- 
Bame  ejx)ch  in  which  flourished  the  Chi-  tain  privileges  were  supposed  to  be  at- 
nese  inventor,  Chi-Ki-Long.  These  first  tached  to  it.  Tluis,  when  Blanche  of 
fiins  of  the  Japanese  were  of  silk,  and  on  Castile  fixed  herself  at  Poissy  for  her 
tliem  were  written  vei-ses ;  but  they  were  accouchment,  she  begged  the  Prior  of 
not  used  by  women,  and  they  still  pre-  the  rich  Abbey — which  Poissy  then  pos- 
Berve  them  for  religious  ceremonies.         '  sessed — to  lend  her  the  flahtiUuin  of  the 

The  Chinese  maintain  that  the  origi-  convent,  that  she  might  fasten  it  to  her 
nal  invention  of  the  tan  is  due  to  one  of  bed. 

their  emperors.  Won- Wang,  the  first  This  fiabellum,  which  presided  at  the 
sovereign  of  the  Tcheon  dyiuisty.  It  ap-  birth  of  St.  Louis,  is  mentioned  in  the 
pears  also  that  among  the  Chine.se  as  work  of  Monsieur  de  Sonmierard,  **  Les 
well  as  the  Egyptians,  fans  were  made  Arts  au  Moyen-Age."  It  was  simply 
use  of  in  war  as  standards,  or  for  rally-  formed  of  a  large  strip  of  folded  vellum, 
ing  signals.  '  covered  with  figures  representing  sainted 

For  a  long  time  the  Chinese  empress  men  and  sainted  women,  with  golden  glo- 
had  alone  the  right  of  wearing  a  fan.  ries  round  their  heads,  an<l  for  whom  the 
With  this  single  exception,  all  the  fans  occupants  of  the  Abbey  had  a  deep  devo- 
werc  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  tion ;  while  above  them,  in  the  air,  the 
idols  of  the  country,  and  women  who  in-  Virgin  Mary  and  Child,  surrounded  by 
fringed  this  prohibition  were  punished    angels  and  the  magi,  api>eared  to  tike 

their  flight  towards  heaven. 


♦  LanffMttes  ^for— golden  tongues,  or  \-alre«.     1      The  only  fan  that  was  seen  among  the 
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I'rofich  boforo  Anne  of  Brittanj'  brouglit  It  was  the  fnn  which  gave  birth  to  the 

tlir  fashion  oi*  tlieni  from  Italy,  was  one  fire  screen.     Pierre  de  TEstoile  writes: 

calletl  an  etnuouclioir.     In  tlie  eni^ravings  **  Ladies  in  our  days  are  bo  jiassionately 

and  vignettes  wliieh  ornament  tlie  roman-  attached  to  lids  pretty  toy,  aud  make  use 

res  of  ehivahy,  written  in  the  thirteenth  of  it  witli  siieh  joy ousness  and  grace, that 

and  fonrteenth  centuries,  may  be   seen  — whiter  arrived — they  can  not  give  it  np, 

fair  dames,  holding  in  their  liands  esinou-  but  instead  of  emjjloying  it  in  bringing 

vlioirs  similar  to  those  whicli  tlie  Arabs  ze])hyrs  to  allay  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ibey 

i»f  the  present  day  make  use  of  at  Algiera  transform  it  into  a  shade  to  keep  the  fire 

and  Tunis.  from  spoiling  their  complexions."  From 

There  was  one  of  those  c.^jnovchoirs,  thence  to  the  fire-screen  was  only  a  step. 
made  of  gold  cloth  spotted  with  jitur-dc-  In  England,  during  the  time  of  Queen 
///>,  displaying  quartered  on  it  the  arms  Elizabeth^  the  fan  cost  an  immense  sum 
of  France  and  NavaiTe.  mounted  on  a  of  money.  The  Queen  received  one  as* 
bntnii  4 »f  ivory  and  gold,  which  was  men-  New  Year's  gill  made  of  ostrich  feathera, 
tioned  in  the  will  of  Queen  Jeanne  d'Ev-  tlie  handle  of  which  was  incmsted  with 
reux  in  the  year  1372  :  an«l  another  r.v7//ow-  diamonds.  This  fan  is  preserved  with 
rhoir  w:u**  named  in  the  inventory  of  Charles  gi'eat  care  as  an  historical  curiosity.  Bnt 
V.  in  1300,  which  proves  that  it  was  if  it  is  rich  in  its  workmanship,  in  its  de- 
then  an  object  precious  as  rare.  In  Italy,  sign  it  wants  elegance, 
from  the  twellth  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  PVom  tlie  time  of  Henri  Quatrethefao 
not  only  the  women,  but  also  the  men  became  of  such  general  use  in  FranoQ^ 
made  use  of  fans,  which  were  formed  of  and  the  fabrication  of  it  proved  soprofita- 
tults  of  feathers  mounted  on  handles  of  ble  that  five  or  six  companies  wished  to 
gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  enriched  with  pre-  engross  the  manufacture  of  it  entirely. 
cious  stones.  The.se  plumes  were  mostly  A  judgment  delivered  on  this  point  in 
either  ostrich  or  peacock  feathers,  but  l(*)(i4  j>ut  an  end  to  their  pretensions 
s<mietimes  they  were  from  the  black  raven  The  King  was  thereupon  appealed  to,  and 
of  India,  the  paroipiet,  and  other  birds  of  Louis  XtV.  ]mblished  an  edict  by  whidi 
brilliant  plumage.  The  ladies  fastened  the  master  gildera  on  copper,  to  the  nnm- 
these  splendid  tans  to  the  gold  chain  ber  of  sixty,  were  constituted  a  ooipon- 
which  served  them  for  a  girdle.  Avhilst  tion  and  were  alone  to  exercise  the  tiade 
the  men  suspended  them  from  their  of  fan-making.  It  was  the  rule  of  mo- 
^word-belts.  no])oly :  but  in  1758  the  number  of  fim- 

Catherine  de  Medicis  bronght  the  fasli  •  makers  was  doubled.    Soon  the}'  amouutp 

ion  of  this  fan  to  the  French  court ;   and  ed  to  150. 

the  Italian  fans  sold  by  the  ])erfumers  From  tliis  time  we  may  date  tile  de- 

who  fonned  part  of  her  train  were  bought  crease  in  the  price  of  fans — ^for  ezamplfl^ 

up  with  avidity  by  the  Paiisian  dames,  one  might  be  procured  for  fiiteen  deniSB 

notwithstanding  that  their  cost  was  ex-  (a  denier  being  a  French  coin  worth  llw 

travagantly  high.  twelfth  part  of  a  French  penny).     AD 

It  is  mentioned  in   the  Memoirs  of  the  skill  and  c^re,  however,  of  the  £ibrieft- 

Ihantome,  **that  Queen  Margaret  gave  tors  was  bestowed  upon  the  high  priced 

to  Queen  Louise  of  Lonaine  a  fan  made  fans  alone — the  others  were  totally  neg- 

of  mot her-ol- pearl,  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  lected.     Thus,  the   most  celebrated  ai^ 

that  it  was  said  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  art,  tists  of  that  epoch  did  not  disdain  to  give 

and  must  have  cost  over  twelve  hundred  their  works  to  be  mounted  as  fans;  and 

crowns.'*  Boucher,  Watteau,  and  other  mastcn  of 

Now  twelve  hundred  crowns  is  above  those  days,  painted  upon  those  ftagib 

twenty-five  thousand  francs  of  the  present  leaves  whose  magnificent  mono  ting  wen 

French  money.  j  labored  with  such  exquisite  skill  as  almoit 

Henry  III.  was  scarcely  ever  witliout ;  to  rival  the  masterjneces  which  they  hdd 
his  fan,  aud  consequently  all  the  lords  of  I      The  fans  which  date  from  the  reign  of 

the  couit  followed  his  example ;  but  in  ,  Louis  XV.  are  most  sought  for  at  At 

the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  fan  fell  into  -  present  day ;  but  there  are  a  great  many 

the  hands  of  the  ladies,  never  more  in  of  them,  said  to  be  maimfactured  at  that 

France  to  be  resumed  by  the  men.  |  time,  whose  origua  is  doubtfiiL    Am  Io 
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those  which  date  from  the   seventeenth    **  Snuff,  or  the  fun,  supply  each  pause  of  chat." 

century,  we  preserve  them  as  curiosities.    And  a^iiin  : 

Fans  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  are  nbt      ,,^,  ^,    .  ,  ,        ,, ,     r     ,. 

ffii  u  1  •     T>  "The  grave  Clan ssa  flraceful  wav*d  her  fan. 

rare.     Iney  show,  however,  m  i  rovence 

as  relicvs  the  fans  whicli  Madame  de  Se-   While  some  other  poet  writes : 

vi^e  sent  to  Madame  de  Grignan.  '  **Lay  not,  ye  fair,  the  i)retty  toy  aside  : 

Fans  in   wood   and   silk   impre.2:nated       A  toy  at  once  displayed  for  use  and  pride. 
with   0<lors  were  very  much   the  fasfiiou  i     ^  wondrous  engine,  that  hy  ma^jic  charms 
1       T       •     XTTT^       I     ^  ^  ai      ^*  Cools  vour  own  breasts,  and  every  other  s 

under  Louis  XI  v.;  hut  as,  at  tlie  tmie  ,  warms." 

of  the  trials  of  the  female  i^risoners,  it   _  •    ,  .    /.ai        •        .i^  ^ 

was  discovered  that  they  had  been  the   ^^^^"^^'  m  his  fifth  satire-^that  upon  wo- 

niedium  through  which  some  of  the  terri-    nien— where  he   mentions  the   bnguid 

ble   tragedies   by   poisoning   liad   been    ^^"7> 

enacted,  they  were  prohibited  by  an  edict    **  Who  was  not  born  to  carry  her  own  weight." 

of  the  King.  recapitulates  the  fiiu  among  her  articles 

In  Spain  the  fan  is  used  not  only  as  an  '  Qf  dress  : 
article  of  luxury,  and  ffreat  beauty  in  its  ,  ,,,,    .      ,       ,  ^   ^      . 

j_  •        ^     1  i?  u   ^    1     •        A.\      r   *  **Mv  fan,  let  others  sav  who  lauch  at  toil ; 

design  and  form,  but,  dunng  the  hot  sea-  ,    y^-„ ,  ^;^^^i .  ^,^,^.^ ,  ^;^,^^j.j  j,  ^er  laconic  Jtvle ; 

sou,  18  as  necessary  to  the  humblest  or      And  that  is  si)oke  with  such  a  dyin*;  fall,  * 
the   highest,  as  the  dress  they  wear,  and       That  Betty  rather  sees  than  hears  the  call." 

its  price  varies  from  fifty  pounds  to  six-  | 

pence.  ! 

In  our  own  country  the  reign  of  Queen  j      THE  GRAND  DUCHESS  MARIE  OF 

Anne  was  perhaps  the  reign  in  which  t^, toot  a 

*i  I        •      \^L^  **•  I  *.  RUSSIA, 

these  cnjirmmg  little  coquettish  toys  were 


most  appreciated.  The  exalted  position  of  the  Imperial 

Addison  has  celebrated  the  fjin  in  liis  '  family  of  Russia  naturally  imparts  an 
"spectator."  We  give  the  last  passage  interest  to  the  personal  history  of  all  its 
of  his  playful  satire  on  the  fondness  of  members.  •  And  the  more  so,  inasmuch 
the  fair  d:nnes  of  Ann's  court  for  them,  as  the  current  history  of  any  great  king- 
lie  says  (after  recounting  the  various  ex- ,  dom  or  empire  is  almost  insej)arably 
ercises  of  the  fan,  which  bring  liim  to  connected  with  the  character  and  deeds 
what  he  considers  the  m:isterpioce  of  skill,  of  the  governing  family  and  the  indi- 
tliat  of  fluttering  it), — ''Thereis  anintin- '  viduals  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
ite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  comparative- 
iu  the  flutter  of  a  fan.  Tliere  is  the  angry  ly  to  occupy  a  throne  of  state,  and  of  few 
flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous  families  whose  head  reicjns  over  nations 
flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  or  kingdoms.  The  Imperial  family  o 
flutter,  and  the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  i  Russia  have  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  run- 
be  tedious,  there  is  scarcely  any  emotion  uing  far  back  into  remote  ages.  That  fam- 
of  the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  ily  occupy  the  throne  of  the  mightiest  em- 
suitable  agitation  to  the  fan ;  insomuch  \  ])ire  of  tiie  world,  ancient  or  modern. 
that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  di8ci[)lined  The  monarchs  of  tliat  family  have  filled 
lady,  I  know  very  well  whether  she  laughs,  '  many  chapters  in  the  historyof  modern  Eu- 
frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a  fan  so  ropeby  their  deedsof  renown.  Around  the 
very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dan-  ■  throne  of  Russia  may  be  found  a  con- 
iferous for  the  absent  lover  who  j^rovoked  I  stellation  of  historic  events,  strange, 
it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it;  tragic,  sanguinary  and  marvelous— scarce- 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  ■  ly  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
that  I  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's  sake  !  It  is  this  high  position  and  this  general 
the  lover  was  at  a  suflicient  distance  from  '  truth  concerning  the  reigning  family  of 
it.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  fan  is  either  ,  Russia,  added  to  the  very  amicable  and 
a  prude  or  a  coquette,  according  to  the   friendly  relations  and  feelings  manifested 


nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it." 

The  fK)ets,  too,  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  have  celebrated  the  fan.     Pope, 


in  his  ^'Bape  of  the  Lock,"  says  :  1  raged  during  the  past  four  years,  which 


by  the  Emperor  and  his  government  to- 
wards the  people  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  terrible  rebellion  whjch  has 
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im])artfl  a  still  dee])or  interest  to  all  tliat  the  mother  of  the  prcRcnt  Emperor  of 

concerns   the   members  of  that  family.  Russia,  and  his  eldest  sister,  the  Grand 

The   great   lieavt   of  the   Emperor  has  Duchess  Marie,  who  with  her  sister  the 

yeariu'd  over  our  struixgle  with  warm  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  were  regarded  ai 

sympathies,  biddinii;  us  God-speed  and  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  empire, 

cheerinijj  us  with  the  confident  hope  of  In   li<.'iO,  Mane  was   married  to  the 

ultimate*  victory.     An  American  in  St.  Duke  de  Leuchtenl)erg,  the  grandson  of 

IVtei-wburirJi  for  only  a  week  could  not  the  Emi)ress  Jose])hine,  sou  of  Prince 

tail  to  observe  it  and  feel  it.  i  Eugene,  and  cousin  to  the  present  £m- 

The    present    reigning    monarch    of  )>eror  of  France.     It  w:is  remarked  as  a 

Russia,  Alexander  II.  behind  none  of  his  striking  coincidence  that  this  marriage 

imjjerial  predecessors  on  thai  throne  in  ceremony  occurred  July  14,  just  fifty  years 

the  excellencies  and  attributes  of  a  wise  on   the  day  of  the  destruction   of  the 

and  good  sovereign,  lias  litte<l  his  illus-  IJastile  and  the  troubles  in  which  Beau* 

trious  name  still  higher  an<l  en<learcd  his  harnais,  the  grandfather  of  the  Duke  de 

character  to  all  lovers  of  freedom  through-  Lenchtenberg,   lost  his  life.     The  mar* 

out   the  world,     lie  has  done  what  no  riaire    ceremonies   were    in  accordance 

pjnperor  or  Monarch  ever  di<l  before,  or  with  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church  which 

ever  will   again,   emancipate   from  the  are  oriental  and  symbolic4iI.     The  fiplen- 

stern  bonds  of  serldom  twenty-tive  mil-  dors  of  relii^ion  she<l  a  lustre  over  the 

lions  of  his  subjects,  and  thus,  by  this  solemnities  of  the  oc<;:isiou.  It  took  place 

inestimable  boon,  justly  entitling  him-  in  the  Imperial    Chapel  in  the  winter 

self  to  the  high  appellation  of  Alexander  palace  in  St.  Petersburgh — an  apartment 

the  Emancipator — Ale.vander  the  Deliv-  of  sur})assnig  magnificeiK*e  beyond  any- 

eer,  in  the  annals  of  all  couiing  ages.  thing   we  have  seen  in  any  |>alace  m 

It  is   scarcely  needl'nl   to   enumerate  Europe.     It  is   still  preservcil  in  impe- 

these  brief  thoughts  and  tacts  concern-  rial  grandeur  as  we  saw  it  last  summer. 

ing  the   Imperial   family  of  Russia   in  The  walls  and  roofs  of  the  Chapel, 

introducing  the  name  and  character  of  the  habiliments  of  the  priests   and  of 

the   Grand   Ducliess   Marie,    the  eldest  their  attendants,  all  glittered  with  gold 

sister  of  Alexander,  and  the  eldest  dangh-  and  jewels.     The  Chapel  w;is  filled  with 

ter  of  the  late  renowned  Enij»eror  Nich-  the  representatives  of  all  the  sovereigns 

ohis,  whose  attractive  portiait  we  have  olEurojie  and  almost  of  Asiji,  with  the 

l)laced  in  our  j)resent  nundjer.     It  forms  wives  of  the  Auibassadors  and  the  great 

a  j)art  of  the  tanjiiy  ])icture  and  history,  oilicers  of  the  court.      When   all  was 

A  brief  biographical  sketih  may  imj)art  rea<ly  the  Em])eror  Nicholas  with   the 

a«ldllional  interest  to  the  ])ortrait.  Empress  blazing  with  gold  and  jewels^ 

The  Grand  Duchess  Marie  was  born  entered  the  Clmpel,  followed  by  the  be- 

August  1«,    l»ll),   at  St.  Petersburgh.  trot  lied    pair    and   the  retinue    of  the 

Her  mother  was  the    daughter   of  the  court.     At  the  lower  end  of  the  Cha|id 

beautiful  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia.  wh(jse  which  terminated  in  a  brilliant  rotunda, 

heart   the  old   Napoleon   broke  by   his  tiie  imperial  family  took    their  places. 

cruehy  to  her  husban<l,  and  laid  in  an  The  gilded  ceilnig  refieeting  the  ai*dent 

untimely  grave  by  diMnend)ering  Prus-  rays  of  the  sun,    formed   a   species  of 

sia  and  robbing  the  King  of  half  his  ter-  crown  around  the  heads  of  the  sover- 

viiory.     Her   mother,    the   Empress   of  eigns  and   their  children.     The    attire 

HM^>ia,  says  the  late  ^lanpiis  of  Louden-  and  diamonds  of  the  ladies  shone  with  a 

dery,  jjussessetl   "an  indescribable  maj-  nmgic  sj»len<lor  in  the  mid.st  of  all  the 

eslyof  deportment  and  fascinating  grace  treasures  of  Asia,  which  beamed  apon 

that   mark   this   illustrious   pei*sonage,*'  the  walls  of  the  s:uictuary,  where  royal 

celebrated  as  are  all   the   females  con-  maguiticencc   seemed   to   challenge  the 

nected   with  the  lamented  and  beautiful  majesty  of  the   God  whom  it  honored 

imeen  of  Prussia,  there  is  none  of  them  without    forgetting   its   own.      During 

more   bewitc^hing   in  manner   than  the  the  m:L<s,  at  u  Greek  marriage,  there  is  » 

Kmpre.ss  of  Hussia;   nor  is  there  exist-  moment  when  the  betrothed  drink  to* 

ing,  according  to  all  re|»oits,  so  excel-  gether  out  of  the  same  cup.    Afterwards, 

lent   and  ]>erfect  a  being.      bucli  was  accompanied  by   the  officiating  prieal. 
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they  pass  three  times  round  the  altar   outline  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life 
band   in  hand,  to  signify  the  conjugal   of  the  Grand  Duchess   and   satisfy  the 
union,  and  the  fidelity  which  should  at-   reader.     But   clouds   and   sad   changes 
tend   their  walk  through   life.      These   come  over  bright  imperial  skies  as  well 
accord  with  the  customs  of  the  primitive   as  over  those  in  humbler  life.     A  few 
church.     After  these  ceremonies   were   years  after  the   scenes  of  this  brilliant 
ended,  a  crown  was  next  held  for  a  con-   and  gorgeous  marriage,  it  was  our  good 
siderable  time  over  the  head  of  each  of  fortune  twice  to  see  this  eminent  person- 
the  newly  married  pair.     The  crown  of  age.     We  were  staying  at  the  hotel  in 
the  Gi-and  Duchess  Marie  was  held  by    Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine,  when  the  Grand 
her  brother,  then  the  hereditary  Grand   Duchess  Marie  came  up  the  river  in  an 
Duke,  now  the  reigning  Emperor  Alex-   im[)erial  steamer  on  her  way  to  Switz- 
ander  II.     The  crown  of  the  Duke  de   erland  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of  her 
Leuohtenberg  was  held  by   Count   de  ,  husband.     We  saw  her  at  the  tea-table 
Pahlen,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,    at  the  hotel,  where  the  imperial  party 
The   ypung  bride  with   blue  eyes  and    passed  the  night.     Her  beautiful  face, 
very  fair  complexion  was  then  described   was  pale  with  seeming  sorrow  and  anx- 
as  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  the  reader   iety.    Wo   saw   her   face  again  at  an- 
can  imagine  as  he  gazes  upon  her  fine   other  city  some  time  after,  by  accident, 
portrait,  when  aiTayed  in  imperial  mag- '  looking  more  pale  and   son*owful,  and 
nificence  and  gUttering  with  a  profusion    soon  after  her  husband,  the   Duke   de 
of  gold  and  jewels.     Before  the  Ijcnedic-   Leuclitenberg,  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
tion,  two  doves  were,  according  to  cus-   and   his  remains   taken   to   St.  Peters- 
tom,    let  loose   in   the   Chapel.      They    burgh,  to  the  Mausolem  church  in  the 
quickly  settled  on  a  gilded  cornice  which    citadel,    where   sleep   the   Emperors  of 
jutted  out  directly  over  the  heads  of  the    Russia,  and  where  we  saw  his  coftin  last 
wedded  pair;   and  there  they  did  not   sunnner.  The  palace  of  the  Grand  Diich- 
cease   billing    and    cooing    during  the   ess  Marie  is  at  Peterhoff,  overlooking 
whole  mass.     Pigeons   are  well  off  in    Cronstadt  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.     By 
Russia.     They  are  revered  as  the  sacred   a  kind  invitation  of  an  English  merchant, 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  is  for-   Mr.  Muir,  residing  at  Peterhoff,  we  vis- 
bidden  to  kill  them.     The  Greek  mar-   ited  this  beautiful  palace  with  high  ad- 
riage  ceremony  requires  all  persons  to   miration  of  the  artistic  treasures,  paint- 
kneel.     On  this  occasion  the   P^nij^eror   ings  and  statuary,  which  adorn  the  lux- 
Nicholas  cast  a  searching  glance  around    urious  and  sumptuous  apartments,  and 
to   pee   if  all  had  conforme<l,  and  then    the  spacious  grounds  blooming  with  im- 
kneeled himself     At  last,  the  lovers  were    mense  varieties  of  fragrant  flowers  and 
united.     The  imi>erial    family  and  the '  rare   shrubs,    intermingled   with   costly 
crowd  arose  ;  the  priests  an<i  choir  chant-   statuary,  and  every  elegance  which  im- 
ed  the  Te  iJeurn,  and  discharges  of  ar- '  perial  wealth  and  the  most  affluent  taste 
tillery  outside,  announced  the  consecra-    could  contrive  or  execute.     The  grand 
tion  of  the  mm-riage  to  the  citv.    Durins:   Duchess  wjis  then  absent  in  Germanv. 
the  Te  JJeam,  at  the  moment  when  the  ^  Peterhoff,  so  rich  in  historic  scenes  and 
two   choirs   were   responding    to    each  |  events,  is  an  im]>erial  park  of  vast  ex- 
other,   the   tiibernacle   opened  and  the   tent  and  magnitude,  ample  with  natural 
priests  were  seen,  their  heads  a<lorned    and  artificial  beauties  of  lakes,   ponds, 
with  sparkling  tiaras  of  jewels,  and  their   and  islands,  around  which  and  along  the 
bodies  clothed  in  rol)es   of  gold,   over   constantly  changing  panoramic  ciirriage- 
which  their  silver  beards  fell  majestically ;    ways  and  walks  you  may  drive   thirty 
some  of  these  beards  reach  down  as  far ,  miles,  all  formed  and  contrived  by  the 
as  the  waist     And  thus,  after  the  impe-  !  taste  and  skill  and  imperial  wealth  of 
rial  salutation  of  the  P2mperor  and  Em-  |  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  made 
press,  ended  the  ceremonies  of  this  mag-  |  it  his  favorite  place  of  retirement  and 
nificent  and  august  marriage.  '  relaxation  from  the  labors  and  cju*es  of 

We  have  no  wish  to  extend  this  brief  state, 
and  imperfect  sketch  beyond  giving  an 
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BY     A  ONES     STONE  II  EWER. 


Darlint,.  tlio'  I  can  not  sec  yon,  can  n'^t  clsisp  yonr  hand  in  mfnc, 

Tho'  you'll  miss  my  tenilcr  kisses,  tlm  no  anus  yonr  own  entwine, 

Tho'  you  can  not  hear  me  wliis|XT  all  my  loving  thou^litn  today, 

'J'hink  not  we  arc  really  parted,  dream  not  that  I  tun  away. 

No,  my  darling,  I  am  near  yon,  I  am  by  you  where  yon  Kit, 

LcK»k  into  vour  heart  an<l  st^e  me,  surelv  I  oei*Hhaidow  it. 

l*artedl  no,  we  ai*e  not  jmrUni,  tho'  no  eyes*  your  «ul  eye»  meet. 

In  onr  hearts  we  aiv  to^-tlier,  and  we  there  hold  convenn.'s  8we(;t. 

Ah!  I  know  you  grieve  (no  wonder  I)  o'er  a  sad  time  long  ago: 

Why  clutch  grief  and  hold  her  to  yon  ?     Ja'A  the  phantom  slaidow  go^ 

All  that  jMist  is  dead :  then  leave  it,  hn^k  u]>i>u  its  tlu*c  no  mtjre. 

Let  me  draw  the  face-cloth  o'er  it,  come  away,  shut  fust  the  duor. 

Shut  the  door  on  recollection,  what  is  gone — is  gone;  let  l)e — 

Count  the  menics  'gainst  the  trials,  RH-kon  up  the  list,  and  se^i! 

There's  a  sunlKiam  for  each  siiad«>w,  tlieros  a  joy  for  evry  ]r.\h\ 

Tho'  the  heav'ns  un*.  ofY-timcs  cloude<l,  soon  rhe  sky  shows  IJue  again; 

Tho'  the  wav  of  life  is  dn-arv,  there  is  still  a  star  that  ^hine;<, 

Tho'  the  chastisement  is  heavy,  'tis  the  fmnacc  that  refines; 

Peep  into  the  stairs  recesses  purging  tire  of  grivf  runs  down, 

Leaving  >irgin  ore,  tit  metal  for  the  moulding  of  a  crown. 

Cast  d<'siM)ndency  aside,  then!  'tis  a  M*!de  ujmiu  your  eyes 

Shutting  (ait  the  light  of  heaven,  veiling  all  the  azure  skies, 

Multiing  all  your  life  in  darkness  mating  you  with  misiTV, 

Showing  hut  a  gloomy  jjivent  and  a  tenihle  to  lie. 

Shun  despair,  whosi*  icy  fingers  close  convuNive  round  the  heart. 

Crushing  every  joy  that  lingei-s,  hidding  every  hope  depart. 

How  not  down  Mihmissive  captive  unto  that  '*fell  monster,  care," 

Bid  him  seam  some  other's  foixdiead,  lay  his  hurdeii  otherwhere. 

Plough  u\>  stuhbled  lUdds  «»f  sorrow,  nM)t  \\\t  all  the  weeds  of  woe, 

Drop  down  Hoik;  into  the  furrows,  hid  the  golden  grain  to  grow. 

Thorns  and  hriars  have  heset  von,  few  vour  ruH?.S  >o  von  sav; 

Sun*,  mv  hive's  a  tinv  rosohud — wear  it  next  vour  heait  to-dav. 

All  its  cKlor  is  affection !     Will  its  fragrance  n<it  <lis{K'l 

]Many  thoughts  of  d«'ej)est  >a<lness  tiioughts  on  which  you  often  dwell? 

**  Ah  I"  you  wiiis|»<*r,  doubtful  hearted.  *'  m"n  have  wrecked  my  f-iith  and  tniet. 

You  may  crumble,  as  the  others,  my  false  idols,  into  dust. 

I  fitire  loved,  ami  I  /mm  trusted,  but  the  reeds  on  which  1  leaned, 

llritke  and  piencd  my  inmost  spirit,  jiierccd  me  while  I  softly  drtiame.d. 

Then  I  woke  from  tiiat  sweet  vision  ;  would  you  have  me  sleep  again 

To  incur  auotlier  waking,  to  endure  a  shar]>er  [jain?" 

I'm  awav,  but  vet  I  hear  vou,  hear  vou  sjiv  this  bitter  truth  ; 

You  an\  scarretl  bv  Time  ami  world -wi>e,  /in  mv  first  foolish  vouth. 

Still  I  ask,  tho'  men  aiv  fickle,  aye,  forMX>tli.  and  women  too, 

Will  vou  take  7wy  wupl  in  eanicst.  will  vou  think  i«v  eves  are  tnie? 

While  yi)n  care  to  own  my  frieuilship,  while  you  wish  to  have  my  love, 

l?c  assn«x*tl  'twill  n*st  unalterinl,  firm  ami  tnie,  as  time  will  prove ; 

Shouhl  yon  ccjisi.'  to  nenl  or  wish  it,  do  not  fear  repnwch  in  aught, 

N(»t  tho'  every  link  you  severed  were  my  heartstrings  cb>*ely  wivuglit, 

Not  tho'  all  my  joys  dropjKtd  fnan  me,  as  the  chain  slippe<l  day  by  Jay, 

Not  tho'  bv  the  .**i)anition  half  mv  life  were  torn  awav. 

No ;  for  far  Ix-yond  tfuit  futun*,  I  «'an  see  a  day,  s<ime-when. 

When  you'd  stretch  ycair  hand  out  to  me;  ]iaii('nt,  I  would  wait  till  then. 

Ah  I  then  groping  thn>'  the  darkness  for  th«.'  hand  ytai  hehl  of  yore, 

1  woubl  ivach  mine  Iwck  unto  you,  to  be  grasjicd  for  evermore. 

Thi-n  r<l  give  y»ju  all  my  honrdings.  all  my  ganienHl  l<ive  for  tou. 

And  I'd  iisk  the  oft-told  (piestiun,  '* Darling,  do  you  tliink  me  tnie?" 

Vii'tona^M  Afagaxit 
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THE  SLEEPER. 

"  Wake  dear  one !     On  each  blade  of  grass 

The  trembling  (Icwdrops  shine ; 
But  jmle  their  nwliance  when  compared 

To  one  soft  glance  of  thine. 
The  bnd  h.-is  ojK*d  hf»r  petals  far 

In  shrinking  modesty. 
As  if  she  thought  her  budding  charms 

Would  blush  on  seeing  tliec." 

Dewdrop«»  in  the  morning  sun 
Melt  and  vanish,  one  bv  one : 
Eyes,  which  were  so  bright  before, 
close  in  sleep  to  ope  no  more ; 
Fiiignint  rose-bu4ls  fade  away, 
Roses  on  the  cheek  decay. 

"  Wake,  dear  one  I    From  the  wood  and  grove 

Thy  name  the  song-birds  call, 
And  tell  it  to  the  sighing  breeze 

And  playful  waterfall ; 
For  birds,  and  waterfall,  and  breeze, 

All  love  to  sing  of  th^e, 
All  love  to  be.ir  thy  sweet  young  voice 

Join  in  their  melody." 

Birds,  which  hush  their  songs  at  night, 
Sing  again  whon  day  is  bright ; 
Breezes  lull,  then  sigh  agtiin  ; 
Brooklets  sing  a  ce^istdess  strain  : 
There's  a  voice  of  sweetest  mirth 
Never  more  will  sound  on  earth. 

**  Why  sle«»ping  still,  whon  here  I  thirst 

For  word  or  suiile  from  thee  ? 
Why  sl<;(  ping,  when  the  lark  has  sung 

Her  morning  note  of  glee? 
Why  sleep,  and  leave  the  bud  to  bloom 

Unrivall'd  and  unknown; 
The  birds  the  waterfall  and  breeze, 

To  sing  their  s^>ng  alone  ?'* 

Buds  will  blf)om,  and  roses  fa<le ; 
Songs  an<l  silence  till  the  glade ; 
Br(»oks  still  slug  a  glei'some  song ; 
Other  fair  ones  charm  the  throng ; 
Level's  sing  in  lovfrs'  strain  : 
She  will  never  wake  again. 

**  Ah  !  artful  one,  thon  feigncst  sleep 

To  win  a  lovers  kiss ; 
I  fain  w(^uld  chide,  yet  can  not  love 

Withhold  from  tjisting  bliss.  I 

Ah,  heaven  I  her  brow  is  icy  cold, 

I  can  not  fed  her  breath ; 
Still  lies  she  as  from  marble  hewn, 

Slecjts  she  ?    or  is  it  death  ?" 

Yes,  she  sleeps ;  but  zephyr's  sigh, 
Rip])Iing  river-  flowing  by, 
Birds'  swi.'ct  niu-<ic  in  the  grove, 
Sob  of  anguish,  voice  of  love, 
Bnmmg  kisses  on  the  brow — 
Nought  can  wake  the  sleeper  now. 


ft 


'SL  James's  Magaxine, 


T.  M.  K. 


THE  CROSS. 

"  ^Vhnt  came,  i/e  forth  to  xm  f 

The  de,*ert  paths  so  drear  ; 

The  desert  air  is  stilly 

What  aiine  i/e  forth  to  heart 

A  whisper  ^ mid  the  rceils. 

Or  voice  of  one  that  p/eads. 
Persuading  so/lj  or  jtropheVs  voice  austere  T 

**  I  came  not  forth  to  look 
For  pro])het  or  for  stnir, 
For  word  from  lip  or  book 

I  wait  not,  waiting  hen' ; 
Where  neither  speech  nor  voice 
Is  heard,  my  spirit's  choice 
Abides,  for  unto  mo 
The  Lord  hath  show'd  a  Tree." 


**  \VIiat  wonidst  thon  with  this  frcc.^ 
J3nr(\  teaflesf,^  gaunt  t     On  thee 
Jt  dropx  no  tendril  non\ 
It  stretches  forth  no  bow/h. 
Behold  the  woods,  the  summer  woods  arejair  ; 
On  fjebanou  the  oak 
Stands  with  its  heart  unhroke 
In  gitint  strength  ;  what  green  hnoes  tremble  there  ! 
The  vert/  gourd  that  springs 

And  dies  within  a  dig. 
Will  spread  its  fan -li left  wings 
To  shiule  thci':  vjhile  it  mag  ; 
The  rose  is  sweet  ere  get  it  pass  awoi/^ 
The  lily  blooms  and  fades  in  still  decng, 

*  *  T7iou  loi^est  well  tlie  slow 
Sweet  laf)se  ofrnnninq  water  o'er  the  stone. 

The  song  of  birds  at  eirlif  inorn,  the  low 
Light,  ruffling  winds;  w/uit  Jindst    thou  here?  a 
mo  m  ; 
What  hearest  thou  f  a  sigh 
Half  utter' d  *twixt  the  shf 
And  earthy  from  age  to  age  that  seems  to  die, 

**  No  bird  ufton  this  tree 
Will  Hit  and  sing  to  thee ; 
No  floH'er  will  spring  beneath  ;  all  hurry  by 
That  pass  this  plw^. ;  the  t^ne 
No  cluster  yields^  for  wine 
None  ask,  and  here  the  merry-hearted  sigh,** 

**  Yet  hence  I  will  not  stir ; 
What  healing  gums  distil 
From  out  this  tixie  I    01'  myrrh 
Tlie  mount  is  this,  of  frankincense  the  hill, 
And  all  around  are  fair 
Broad  meads,  w^ith  shepherds  there 
That  feed  and  guard  their  flocks  contented  still. 

**  By  Sinai  long  I  staid, 
And  heai-d  a  voice  that  spake  to  me,  *Thi^  do. 
And  thou  shalt  live ; '  but  when  more  close  I  drew, 
I  saw  with  hidden  Are  the  mountain  shake : 
Upon  the  air  I  heard  the  truin|>et  break 

Long,  loud  and  louJer  yet :  what  hope  had  I 
When  even  Moses  said,  *  I  fciir  and  quake— 

Let  not  God  speak  unto  me,  lest  I  die ! ' 

**  To  Tabor  then  I  came. 
How  fair,  methonght,  how  ple;»5int  is  this  place, 
How  green  and  still !     Then,  Jesus,  on  Thy  face 
I  look'd,  and  it  was  comely ;  full  of  grace 
And  troth  Thy  lipi  ad  ouj  whom  Go  I  hath  blest. 
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ITcre  tlu-n.  Tiietlioii>:ht,  for  ever  I  will  rest, 
IIciv  will  I  hiiilil  my  shrine,  jukI  puy  my  vows; 

But  while  in  sweet  eonlfnt 

To  pliiek  fresh  iNuiuhs  I  went, 

Peter  ami  Jiuiies  and  John, 

Yea,  Je-^us  too,  hail  jrone. 
And  I  was  left  umid  the  withered  boughs. 

**  At  lenjrth  another  jdaee. 
I  renehed  at  n(K»n  :  the  trr nlilen  ground  was  bare ; 
Of  a  jrreat  mnltiiudel  saw  the  trace, 
But  ::ll  was  silrnt  now;  no  marvel  there 

My  eyes  lu'held,  no  law 

I  lu'ard.  no  vi-iini  saw. 
Save  Jesu^  '>"ly»  Hini,  the  Crucified. 
I  saw  my  Lord,  that  look'd  on  me  and  died. 

'*  Here  will  I  see  tlie  day 

I'ass  hy,  the  shadows  eixjep 
Arounii  me ;  here  I  pray, 

Anl  here  I  sinjj  and  weep; 

H<'re  only  uiii  I  sleop 

Ami  wake  ajrain  ;  I  koep 
!Mv  wati.'h  hiMH'ath  1 1  lis  tree 
The  Lord  hath  showed  to  me." 


An<l  the  raving  waves  have  shrunk  confnimded, 
And  the  thrcateuings  uf  the  wild  wind 


Wonder 'd  then  those  men  who  saw  His  ]Miwer: 
Whisiier'd  they  affrighted— **  Who  »  he, 

At  whose  voiee  the  mighty  storm-blasts  Cfiwcr, 
At  whose  will  is  still'd  the  surging  sea?" 

So,  amid  life's  storms  if  terror  aeiie  uf» 
Hcjird  his  mild  reproof* as  air  of  balm : 

So  n'hukes  our  fix^s  the  voiee  of  Jesn^ 
And  the  soul  fares  on  in  holy  calm. 

John  Uobkyns  AbkahaUh 

— Sumlaif  Mayazine, 


TIIK  STORM  ON  THE  LAKE  OF 
GENNKSARETIL 

SlioTH'  the  sun  no  more  on  purple  mountain, 
Lu»h  piy  ^^jreenciT,  and  tan^^Iud  iluan, 

Biid  of  l>rilliant  hue,  and  >ilver  tiamt^iiu, 
Ok-ander  jiink,  and  golden  corn. 

Lay  the  fair  lake  stix'teh'd  hi  tranquil  slumber; 

Closed  was  now  hi*r  eye  of  hcav'iily  hlac: 
C)'ir  lur  watchM  the  stars  in  ('onntk\<>s  nuinber; 

Round  her  Night  its  i«jble  mantle  drew. 

On  thnt  «laik  ex]ianse  went,  gaily  gliding, 
From  tlie  wesii*ni  shore  a  tisher-inift, — 

III  ihf  slumber  of  the  jhxjI  eonfiding, 
In  the  eveiiinj^-brtHV,!.*  which  blew  uluifL 

Lol  aditwn  yon  rift  which  ghmins  abuve  hor 
Swo)i>s  from  hi-jdn'ar  will  the  eastern  gule  : 

Lol  the  lnin;:ry  wav.-s  her  lailwarks cover, 
Fla])s  with  dirge-like  sound  her  shatter 'd  sail. 

Bla^t  and  biijdw  naind  ihat  banpie  ai-e  raging; 

Kound  that  frail  hmqu*  bla>t  and  iiillnw  rave: 
Wind  and  wave  'gainst  her  lit  ree  war  an?  waging: 

But  >hc  bears  the  Lord  of  wind  and  wave. 

With  the  long  day's  heat  and  buixlen  wi-ary 
(Sheplienl  good,  lendiui:  His  sutfeiingshwp) 

Worn,  1  wis,  ^\ith  many  a  night-watch  dreary, 

'Mid  thai  lurmoil  Jisu^  lay  asleep. 

Slept  the  L(»nl  on  that  ron-rh  fisher-pillow  : 
Rt'und  Him  broke  ihe  sad  u]ibi-ai<lirig  cry 
(F<»r  iheir  Umiue  was  sinking 'iieatii  ihebiUow 
**CarVt  thou  mn,  {)  Masier,  that  we  die?' 

Solt.  as  miii-mcr  of  the  evening-breezes 
O'er  ihe  siilineij'i  of  thesummer-se.i, 

Ileai«l  they  then  ihe  mild  n-proof  of  Jesus — 
**  Feaiful  hearts,  why  tru>t  ye  not  in  Me  ?" 

O'er  the  turmoil  hath  His  voice  n.>s(Minded, 
And  the  Woid  uf  God  liuth  utter'd  "rcace  I" 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  ladurtirelif  InvnH 
finteiL     By  the   Hev.  Jamks  M*Ccifh.  LIj.  D., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metpahysic*8  in  Quenf 
Colleg'i,  Belfast,  &c     Newaud  Revidud  Kditaoa. 
London  :  Maemillan  and  Co.     1865.     Wheatht 
tirst  edition  of  this  work  ap|ienred,  we  ex|iiaHd. 
our  judgement   that  **no  ]ihil<MOphieAl  stadeil 
could  atforil  to  be  ignorant  of  its  uontenf«.**    We 
further  deserilied  the  volume  as,    ^*in  f«i^  H 
attempt  to  elassifv  and  explicate  uur  fuDdanenid 
faiths,  by  a  fuller  induction  and  stricter  analyrii 
than  have   hitheno  been  giwn;  and,  in  paili  ■ 
protest  again>t  Hamilton's  corruption  of  the  AM 
Seottisli  faith,  against  his  dnetrinu  of  the  mWB^ 
relative  and  )>henomenal  character  of  all  oiirkao^ 
ledge.*'     We  udd(r<l,    that,  *Mlo  pIiilcMifihtT  h^ 
fore  I)r  M*( -osli  has  clearly  brought  But  the  iMgM 
by   wliich  an   oiiginul   and    individual   intvdM 
]«ass(s,  tii-sr,  into  an  articulate,  bn?  still  iuJiriilid^ 
judgment,  and  then   into  a  univenml  maxim  tf 
principle;"  and  that  no  one  before  Ur.  MtSofc. 
had  **  so  clearly  or  completely  classified  and  CMh 
merated  our  inriiiiive  comiciioiis,  orexliiLindll 
detid!  their  relations  to  the  vaiiuus  Hiienoai 
re|M>>e  on  them  as  their  foundations.'* 

J^et  us  now  say,  further,  that  this  edition 
the  marks  of  very  careful  revision,  so  a.4toicMlV 
iiia])plicable  some  tstiictures  as  to  the  siylc  uf  tki 
work  with  which  we  pivsumed  to  abate  our  COB" 
meiid.iticai  of  the  first  edition;  and  tliatthewte 
has  also  taken  some  hints  we  ventured  to  otf.Till^ 
gard  t«)  the  fuller  ex)>laiiation  of  biiii  vicwn  WOV* 
tain  pointsS.  Tiie  work  as  it  now  uppcans  iifUlT 
worthy  of  the  dittinguished  philosopher  wf 
Milt  hud  of  the  iJiriite  (MOi^-rnnn-nt  hast  Ml  lo&f 
a  standanl  with  theological  stud;.'nts. 

The  amount  of  sumiiiari;u,-d  infoniuitxon 
it  contains  is  very  great ;  and  it  \s  the  oidr 
on  the  very  im{)ortuut  subj^-et  with  which  il 
Never  was  sueh  a  work  8o  much  u.'cdtHi  ai  i 
pni^<'nt  dav.     It  id  the  on Iv  scientific  work 
ed  to  conntemct  the  matcii.iiirftie  M:hool  uf 
Bain,  and  Iierl)crt  Spencer,  wliich  »  M 
pix'vailing  among  the  studeutj*  of  the  pnMcnC 
era  I  ion. 

We  are  still,  indeed,  convinced  that  a 
lies  at  the  liottom  of  Dr.  M'Corib'a  chapter 
**the   Iniiniic;"  indeed,    that   the  T^-ry    ~ 
**  r/rc  Inlinite, "  arises  out  of  a  peniiciou.'icQnl 
of  id  'as,  and  is  utterly  niisleudiug,  and  thatlik*fc^ 
was  much  nearer  the  truth  as  to  thiA  nuitier 


uiiv  in  the  later  timei»  who  ha\'e  dvM'antcd  i*?'^ 
ing  ''the  Infinite"  and  '* the  AhM>luic."  We Wl 
the  word  ''inlinite"  to  ha  imsrol/  aa  otnlbtfiV 
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to  be  properly  applied  only  to  Deity.  We  But  Mr.  Kinsrsley  is  a  noMe  writer  after  all ; 
[Mince  the  ever-recuiTiTig  confusion  lH?tween  nobler  and  nobler,  we  venture  to  think,  as  he 
mathemntical  infinite,  (so  called,)  and  Iks-  goes  on  writing.  There  were  some  fine  senti- 
n  the  infinite  of  space,  which,  if  it  were  any-  ments  in  his  little  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  pub- 
jr,  would  merely  Ix;  a  mathematical  and  quasi-  lishe<l  a  short  while  since, — sentiment-?,  which,  as 
erial  infinite  of  three  dimensions,  and  the  In-  coming  from  Mr.  Kingsley,  would  hjive  greater 
ude  of  our  Lord  God.  We  would  explode  ut-  weight  agiunst  Colenso  and  his  st^hool  than  octa- 
r  all  snch  headings,  in  woiks  of  metaphysics  vos  of  Hebrew  and  Algebra  from  some  men.  And 
»hiloM>phy,  as  "The  Infinite."  Mr.  (/alder-  we  honor  him  for  those  sentiments ;  both  for  the 
i  hai(,  in  tfferty  all  but  come  to  our  position  holding  and  for  thw  enunciaticm  of  th.*m.  Ai\.d 
his  subject.  We  doubt  not  that  he  will  be  this  Roman  and  Teuton^  notwithstanding  certain 
pelled  to  come  to  it  fully,  and  to  altar  the  reserves  which  we  can  not  but  make  in  cominend- 
of  his  well-known  work.  And  we  hoi>e  that  ing  it,  is  one  of  the  mcwt  brilliant,  powerful,  and 
M*CoHh  will  some  day  alter  the  title  of  his  gnindly  Cliristi;m  Ixioks  which  we  have  recently 
Iter.  As  to  causation,  again,  we  still  trace,  met  with ;  as  lofty  in  its  princijiles,  iis  it  is  sug- 
e  tliink  somewhat  too  much  of  the  influence  gestive  \\\  its  philosophy  and  l)ewitchiug  in  its 
.  S.  Mill  on  Dr.  M 'Cosh's  views.  Neverthe-  style  and  coloring,  Mr.  Kiugsley's  subject  is  tho 
we  repeal  that  the  present  is  a  work  of  very  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  North- 
value,  and  indis|K'nsable  to  the  student.  Dr.  ern  Barbarians,  and  the  Formations  of  that  New 
osh  seems  to  be  the  only  champion  at  present  EurojK*an  Life  to  which  the  gretit  ctastropho 
le  field  against  the  m<*taphy.'»ical  and  mond  gave  birth.  His  aim,  however,  is  not  to  re- wi ire 
ticism  of  the  English  sch»>ol  of  IV^itivist  phil-  Gibbon,  or  sim]>ly  to  delineate  chamcter  an<l  ac- 
hers. — London  Qftarter/j/.  tion  after  his  own  picturesque  and  graphic  manner. 

He  pitches  his  ambition  higher.     He  wishes  to 


ere  need  not  l>e  told,  that  we  ai-e  not  disciples  of    historv  L*  a  nevcr-to-l)e-forgotien  demonstration  of 
Kingsley.  If  we  rehe;usedthe  Articles  of  our    those  *♦»  eternal  judgments"  of  G(kI,  to  which  tho 


if  together,  the  sense  which  he  vviadd  attach  projihcts  of  the  Old  Testament  attribute  the  down- 

ome   of  the   chief  of  them   would    differ  as  fall  of  kings  and  states.     This  is  what  we  want : 

rly  fmm  the  sense  which  they  wotdd  have  for  men  of  Mr.    Kingslev's  powers  and  breadth  of 

5lve»  as  if  the  words  expressed  dis>imilar,  or  view  calling   things  by  their  right  n.unes,    first 

inoomiMitible,  doctrines.     And  dogma  apart,  proving  and  then  sjiying  plainly,  that  God  did  this 

3  are  questions  of  ecclesiastical  and  social  life,  or  that,  and  not  re-action,  and  notneces-ity,  and 

tions,  too,  of  topic  and  tune  in  the  depart-  not  chance,  or  any  other  god  of  our  nineteenth  cen- 

t  of  Christian  literature,  u|K>n  which  we  nuike  tury  pantheon.     We  trust  a  large  numlwr  of  our 

to  diflfer  most  widely  from  Mr.    Kingsley.  readers  will  make  tlKunselves  acq  laiuted.  if  they 

the  present    volume  we    note    a    senes    of  have  not  already  done  so,   with  Mr.  Kiugsley's 

ts,  at  which  Mr.  Kingsley  upix^ars   (o  us  to  unanswerable  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  a 

idun  the  lines,  if  not  of  soimd  fairh,  at  least  necessary  development  in  the  history  of  mankind, 

he  caution   and  discreetness  which   befit  a  contained  in  the  Imuigural  Lectuix;  of  this  Series. 

«■  whose  teachings,  both  as  to  their  matter  The  Lecture  is  entitled.    The  Limits  of  Kxnct 

manner,  are  gwpel  to  a  crowd  of  fervid  reaid-  Science  as  ap/died  to  History,  and   is  one   of  the 

Every  one  who  is   familiar  with  Ilgpatia  most  weighty  and  forcible  *' words  in  seaMm"  to 

ws  the  |)0>i:ion  in  which  Mr.    Kingsley  takes  which  we   liave  had  of  late  the  opportunity  of 

»«  to  exhibit  the  most  awful  of  all  Christian  listening.     We  lament  our  inability  to  reproduce 

tines  in  that  ninarkable  l>ook  ;  and  we  regret  the  main  ]K>ints  of  this  masterly  vindicaiiou  of  tho 

bi*erre,  that  in  the  Lectures  before  us  the  same  prerogative  of  the  human  will  ;  and  hardly  less, 

aiic  is  earned  on,  though  with  less  vigor  and  that  our  limits  fori»id  us  likewise  to  furnish  some 

k-ty.     We  mai-vel  at  this.     We  do  not  say  idea  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Kiugsley's  work  as  a 

there  is  no  ground  for  Mr.  Kiugsley's  hostility ;  whole.     The  Fore>t  Children,  the  Dying  Empire, 

cronsidering  that  our  Lord  has  again  and  aga'in  the    Human  Deluge,  the   Gothic  C'ivilizer,  Die- 

Jthe  language  which,  under  the  form  in  which  trich's  End,  the  Nemesis  of  the  Goths,   Paulns 

^Imreh  has  !*ometimes  employed  and  applied  Diaconus,  the  Clergy  and  the  Heathen,  the  Monk 

r. Kingsley  so  strongly  repudiates,  we  think  a  Cinlizr.-r,  the  Loinl>ard  Laws,  the  Topes  and  the 

bound  to  distinguish  more  carefully  between  Lombards,  and  the  Strategy  of  Providence,  are 

n*  which  differ,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  de-  the   tiiKs   of  the  Lectures ;  and  to  those  who 

filing  a  truth  while  he  is  caricaturing  or  sat-  know  Mr.  Kiugsley's  writings,  they  will  starve  as 

S  a  falsehooil.     vSo,   again,  in  this   volume,  hints  of  the  afiluence  of  thought  and  of  striking 

r>e  serf}-  that  he  should  let  down  the  value  of  language  to  which  they  point.    His  work,  however, 

«t  just  and  noble  eulogium  upon  the  Meth-  must  be  read  to  l)e  appreciated  ;  and  of  those  who 

"»  of  the  last  century  by  suggesting  that  its  do    read   it,   we   believe    few   will  lay  it   down 

-liers  often  appealed  to  *•  low  hojKjs  and  fears,  without    sensible    enhirgcment    of    their    intel- 

b  we  should  l)e  ashamed  to  bring  into  our  lectual  horizon,  most  wholesome  quickening  of 

ilatitms" — as  if  there  were  more  than  a  very  their    social  and  moral  sympathies,  and  vjistly 

^  grain  of  truth  in  this ;  and   that  he  should  deepened  convictions  of  the  truth,  for  nations,  us 

ilge  in   perpetual  appeals   to  heaven   in    his  well  as  for  individuals,  of  the  solemn  yet  blessed 

!*,  where  euith  would  be  quite  as  impressive  doctrine  of  that  Divine  Book  which  is  destined 
tbnmiaDtly  more  reverent.                               1  to  outlive  all  the  philosophy  in  the  Morld  which  it 
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<lo('c  nnt  I'Miitixo  :   "  Verily,  thcro  !«  i\  reward  for  "  coin,  ISCS,  pp.  355.     Thig  annnnl  has  ncnr  \xm 

the  riL'lit.nns;  thc'rc  i<  a  Gixl  that  jmlgetli  in  the  .  puhlighed  for  sixteen  >'earR,  and  it  ha«  wim^ 

earth." — London  Qtiarterfi/.                                       j  jrrown  in  value  and   importance.     ETerr  ddif 

bcarinf^  u|K>n  the  progrcM  of  sdttnoe  and  the  Mt- 

TiCKvon  &  FiKLDS  Boston.  h:ive  reoontly  pnlv  ful  art^*  is  here  collected  in  the  most  concise  ibni^ 

lisheil  sunie  interostiiijr  IkioU-s.  nmonij  which  are  and  ro  ari  to  lie  oasv  of  reference.     SoTWpidiflfei 

the  follnwinpr:  Sk'ininshefi  ami  Sh^trhrn.    By  Gail  '  pronress  of  the  wienceg,  tliat  rach  a  pnblicatioii  ll 

Hamilton,     (ir^ive  thnwihta  of  a  rotintru  Pardon,  indis|M.'nsahle.     It  Ih  bronKht  out  in  good  rtylii 

Sfcon«l  Stories,  lln-mchntil  Pon/ts.    Hv  IIkvry  W.  A  list  of  eminent  Kcientific  men,  who  hare  dial 

Lox<;fklu)w.     IHstorlrni  view  nf  fhr  Amenrait  dnrini;  the  year  is  added ;  alw)  an  AmericAni 

Revolution.     Bv  PnoF.  OKonr.K  W.  Gkkiak.     1  tific  Bibliography. 

vol.  IGtTio.  Thfi.  Autorrntofthe  Break  fast  ^Tahie.  T.  O.  H.  P.  Bitivham,  (Boston,  )haiijiiit 
In  the  hhie  an')  cold  peries.  '  lished,  Canada,  its  Defenceg,  Condition,  and  Mi- 
Portions  of  the  first  vnlimie  n<<  wi>ll  as  of  that  sources  bein>7  a  second  and  concluding  valmwtf 
l»y  Prof.  Griem\  h:ivo  alrcadv  ai>i)eared  in  the  ** My  Diary,  North  and  South."  Bj  W.  Hov- 
Atf'intir  Mniiihli/.     Gail  Haniilton's  writinvrs  not-  ard  Ruaskli^  LL.  D. 

with*.tandinir  her  serious  doffcts,  and  the  crv  raised  This  volume  will  find  readein.     There  ii  mneh 

ajrninst  her  by  a  ]H)rtion  j>f  the  ])n»ss  ni-e  adapted  in  it  with  reference  to  oiur  own  conntiy  tfaiA  il 

todo^rooil.     Slie  writes  with  a  ])nr|>ose,  in  an  earn-  f«v>lish  and  wicked,   but  it  aflbrds  mnch  TaKvUi 

e«*t  si»irit,  and  with  ^i^wX  vigor  of  thought,  and  on  information  in  regard  to  Canada,  ef^peciallr  H  ll 

]unctif-al  suhjects.  its  means  of  defence  and  its  internal  con^liiWMJ 

The  **rfanitr}'  Pardon"  is  always  it'mmI  and  end-  resources, 

ncntly  snir.L^estive :  and  the  ]Kipuiarirv  of  his  pre-  I/t/pof/eomic  Tnjectioiw  in  the  treatment  of  Ihn- 

vious  volumes  will  induce  many  to  n"id  thi*  one.  ridgia,    Rheumatism,    Gout   and   other  diiMIML 

l^-of.   (ire«'ne's  volume  cj)ntMiu<  the  scries  of  By  Axt<»ink  Kitppaner,  M.  D.     ITie  Mune  f^ 

lectures  read  before  the  Low«'ll  Insritntc  in  Bos-  lishcr  as  aUive. 

ton,  in  IHfJJl.     He  has  made  the  hi^turv- of  our  Mirniuirhi:    A  Story  of  the  Miramichi  YaflK^ 

Be volnti on ary  period  his  special  studv,  and  his  New  Hrunswick.     This  lieautiful  vallej  was  Ml 

]>re«ent  volume  gives  the  valuable  results  of  his  **  Meccji'*  of  artists  seeking  the  pictoreffinB;  rf 

lal>ors.  hunters  and  fishers  loving  its  wild  sports ;  oTiiMi* 

The  Autocrat  of  the  BnMikfast-Table  is  a««usnd  lators  astcaiishcd  at  the  undeveloped  flchnB»rf 

witty  and  lively,  and  y<'t  he  needs  to  In*  rcml  with  the  country  ;  of  rofigh  lumbermen  driven  tbeVBlf 

discrimination.     Among  much  that  i<  wise  and  the  maivh  of  civilizntitm.     But  a  levTeaiia|l 

useful  then*  is  not  a  litth*  that  can  not  fail  to  give  this  ci?lebnittHl   **  Lnml>ering  region"  created  M 

])ain  to  the  st-riiiU'S  and  the  Christian-iniuded.  great  a  furore  as  the  **  Oil  regions"  of  PennsrhMH 

The  serif's  <»f  Coinf>nnion  Potts  fttr  thf  Ptoph^  nia  donow.     It  is  a  new  field  for  the  Novelist,  mI 

of  which  "Household  Poems" is  thfiuiii.dvolunje,  this  story  abounds  with  admirable  porfndti  mI 

we  are  >nre  will  Ik*  warmly  welcomed.     The  plan  descripfiiai,  quaint  humor  and  thrilling  ad iiirtMl 

of  the  series,  say  'JMcknor  &  Fi<»lds  is  to  ]M-esfnt  The  pnmiinent  chanicter  is  an  honest,  refifllML 

the  choicest  ami  mj»st  deser\'e«ily  ]M)pnIar  ]>f>ems  Methixlist  blacksmith,  from  the    "i*iati»,"  wl^ 

c»f  the  lx»st  ]K)ets  in  a  tasteful  and  cleuant  style,     known  everywhere  as '*Bishop"B ,  self-^laBljd 

and  at  the  «ame  tiujc  at  a  ]»rice  so  low  as  to  bring  and  called  to  pivach  and  reclaim  the  dwcUntii 

the  scries  within  the  reach  of  everv-  h(»u-ehj>ld.  this  lovely  vadley,  who  were  not  a  God- 

Tlift  pH'sent  vriluiuc  contains  all  Mh.  Lonctkl-  jxiople. 

low's  shorter  po<»ms  of  a  domestic  nature,  with  Hunted  to  Death:    A  Stoiy  ofliOre  and  . 

illastrati«»ns  by  leading  English  artists.  i  ture  in  Iwjth   Hemispheres.     This  novel  b  one  tf 

Loring's  popular  Hailwav  Libfjirr  fteriee,  and  !■ 

Lsufifi*  in  Critirhm.     By  Mattiikw  Arnoli»,  mu-i'css  has  Uvn  eijnal  to'its  merit;   for  it  i* 

Protcs>r>r  nf  Poi'tr>'  in  the  Univci-sity  of  Oxfonl,  of  the  spieit^st  iHM^ks  of  its  kind  which  tie  1 

Biiston.    Ticknor  and  Fields  \Si\:»,    Tlie  Anicri-  seen  for  a  considenible  time, 

can  yaililic  we  arc  sure  will  welcome   this  book  i      .»        ^        i       /a  v 

which  has  a Ireadv  attracted  a  cnn-iderable  atten-  LifK-SnnvA  from  the   torn-  Goffteh.-^AJStm 

tion  and  calletl  forth  no  little  criticism  in  Kngland.  Book.)     By  Rev.   Geo.  Jonkr,  ChapUm  U.& 

Itiscliaracterizeilbvb«^ldnessandvignrofth.»ught,  ^'a^T-     '^'''^*  "'u'^*^*  <*^  **"*  ^'°^^  '=*  logiT«ac«- 

aud  althoii^di  there  is  verv  much  in  the  volunie  i)letenes.s  to  thcucenesin  thegosjiela,  by  meanMj 

from  which  we  t»)tallv  «lisK'nt.  still  it  can  not  fail  »*»e  various  knowledge  that  can  ^  now  proc 

to  re|Kiv  a  careful  and  discriminating  reading.  fr<»"»  *^»*^**  f»f  criticism,  travels,  archxology, 

'  &c. :  and  thus  also,  to  make  those  seenesi 

77/I'  .}f',rt,/r  s  Afonnm^nt.    Being  the  Patriotism  real  and  life-like  to  the  mind  than  ther  are  nCML 

and   Polirical  Wisdom  of  Abraliain   Lincoln,  as  n[>r»ear  iu  the  ordiiuiry,  uDuppreciatiTe  modi  of 

exhibited  in  his  Speeches  Mexsages,  Onh'rs.  and  reading. 

]*nMl.mi  itioii*;  etc.     New  York  American  News  Mr.  Chaplain  Jones  has  visited  the  Holy  Lipi| 

Couipniy,  isr;.-,.     This  volume  wa^  suj^geste.l  by  ^^d  made  a  careful  insiicction  of  the  city  of  lfc» 

Prof.  Francis  Li-lnrr.     The  n  inie  of  the  editor  is  Great  King,  and  his  publishod  volume  of 

not  giv<»n.     He  se<'ms  however  to  have  executed  full  of  interest  and  instmctioo. 

his  ta'*k  with  giKxl  taste  and  sound  judgment.  

Among  till?  numcn>u<  works  of  a  similar  kind  it  " 

deserves  an  honore<l  place.  '                                   SCIENCE. 

Annwil  of  Snt-ntitiv  Dlsrorf.rif,  or    Ytfir-liook  Recent  RumnlnM  o/' the  Mon.^ 


of  fjr/it  in  Sritnre  nnd  Art  tor  \sCut.     Kilitinl  by    read  a  most  interesting  paper  at  a  recent  mei^B. 
i)AViD  A.  Wells,  m.d.    Boston ;  Guuld  and  Lin*-    of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  most  enctaw  IK 
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dinoniis  or  moa,  ns  it  is  cnllcd  by  the  natives  of  I  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  a  certainty  that  the 
New  Zealand.  The  learned  Troffssor  quoted  old  bird  distowreilwirli  the  chicks niiLst  have  been 
from  a  letter  written  by  J)r.  Hector,  from  Ot^igo,  mostly  denionstnited  tliat,  among  tiie  struthious 
New  Zealand,  from  which  it  apjiears  tliat  almost  i  birds,  as  the  rhca,  the  emu,  and  cassuwury,  the 
perfect  skeletons  of  a  pnR*nt  bird  and  her  little  female  abandons  the  egg  to  the  entire  charge  oi' 
ones  were  discovered  buried  in  the  sand  by  some  the  male,  after  she  hits  ck^]>osited  them  in  tiiencst. 
gokl-diggers,   wh(>  were  prwjiecting  at  a  place 

called  Mnniikeska,  in  the  sand-phiins  of  Otago.  Consanguinmua  Marriagejt. — M.  A.  Voisin  haa 
These  valuable  relics  wei-e  carefully  preserved  and  put  fonvuitl  some  interesting  facts  tending  to  prove 
forwiirded  to  England.  Although  the  skeletons  i  that  marriages  of  consanguinity  are  not  |>r(Kluc(ive 
wert' in  a  very  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  of  the  evil  consequences  usually  attrifmtetl  to  them. 
still  they  were  very  mu<'h  more  perfect  than  any  He  earned  on  Ins  inquiries  in  the  town  of  Batz, 
that  had  hitherto  lx?en  found.  Not  oidv  were  !  in  the  Loire-Inferieure.  Having  selected  foriv- 
their  bones  united  and  nnbroken,  actually  feathei-s  six  cases  o{  consanguineous  marriage,  he  exam- 
still  remained  adhering  to  the  integument  thai  ined  the  husbands,  wives,  and  ehildixn  in  regard 
covered  the  carcass,  just  above  the  tail;  theliga-  '  to  their  physical  and  intellectual  develojimont, 
meutout  tiswSTie,  attaching  several  of  the  larger  and  made  inquiries  concerning  the  families  ex- 
bones  together,  still  renniining  but  little  changed;  amined  and  their  ancestors,  through  the  assist- 
and  tough  horn-like  covering  of  the  soles  of  the  ance  of  the  mayor,  pastor,  and  oldest  inhabitants. 
Ibet  still  clung  to  the  toes.  The  skull  was  very  Combining  the  statistics  thus  collected,  he  tinds 
perfect,  and  measuRHl  al>out  8.J  inches  in  length.  \  that  intermarriages  do  not  bring  alsiut  disease. 
The  chickens,  four  in  mnnlwr,  ap|)eared  to  have  idiocy,  or  malfonnaiion.  The  town  of  J^jtz  is 
been  veiy  recently  hatched,  although  no  tnices  of  situated  uj)on  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
egg-shell  were  discovered.  The  tiny  mbas,  and  the  seashore,  and  <m  the  other  by  salt  mai-shes. 
iheir  mamma  or  jmiimi,  whichever  it  might  have  The  air  is  pui-c,  and  the  most  frequent  winds  are 
been,  sM-emed  to  have  lieeu  suddenly  covered  up  those  from  the  noith,  north-east,  and  north-west. 
and  stifled  in  an  avalanche  or  drift  of  sand.  '  The  number  ot'  inhabitants  is  al)out  i$,300.    They 

Their  valuable  remains  arc  at  presimt  in  the  ;  have  little  communication  with  other  parts  of  the 
Mtuenni  at  York,  and  were  exhibite<l  by  Mr.  country,  and  their  occupation  is  alnuist  entirely 
Allies,  F.L.  8.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lin  nean  Society,     conlined   to  the  prepanititm  of  salt.     They  are 

It  ib  instensely  interesting  and  instructive,  in  i  very  intelligent,  almost  all  the  adults  l)eing  able 
takini;  a  retrospective  glaiurc,  to  see  how  wimdcr-  to  reail,  and  the  morality  is  of  tlie  highest  stamp. 
fully  the  jirediction  of  Professor  Owens,  founded  Theft  or  murder  has  not  occurred  within  the 
on  A  mutilated  thigh-lione,  h:us  l>een  verified.  |  memoiy  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.     The  mothers 

First  *-ame  a  gigantic  femur  or  thigh-bone,  sent  narse  their  children  till  they  are  fifteen  months 
to  England  by  the  Rev.  W.  Willimns,  who  in  old,  and  the  general  food  of  the  population  is  ol'the 
1824  was  acting  in  c^qmcity  as  missionary  in  New  ,  vegetable  class.  There  are  at  jivesent,  in  Batz, 
Zealanfi.  As  far  as  size  went,  it  might  have  l)e-  forty-six  couples  who  are  cousins — live  who  are 
longed  to  a  bison.  It  was  shown  to  the  Professor,  8econdcousins,thirty-one  who  are  thiixl  cousins,  and 
who  at  once  pronounci-d  it  to  belong  to  a  huge  bird,  ten  who  are  fourth  cousins.  From  the  live  unions 
fiir  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  seen,  allied  ,  of  second  cousins  there  have  been  produced  twenty- 
to  the  o>»trich,  but  less  active  in  its  habits.  This  I  three  children,  none  of  whom  have  presentedany 
is  the  first  we  luttir  of  the  mor,  or  moji,  (native  congenital  deformity.  The  thiity-ouc  nmrriages 
n&nie,  I  the  dinornis  or  dreadful  bird  (dfZKoi  ,' of  third  cousins  have  produced  a  hundred  and 
Ofjt  1:)  of  New  Zealand.  I  twenty  children,  all  healthy;  and  the  nmrriages 

Prt'tiereJ  rewards  stimulated  to  more  diligent  •  of  fourth  cousins  have  given  rise  to  twenty-nine 
search  ;  and  soon  other  l>ones  were  found,  and  children,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excejition  of  a 
others  quickly  followed  these,  and  entire  Skele-    tew  attacked  by  ague,  were  strong  and  healthy  at 


tons  were  gradually  completed.  Then  an  enor- 
mous egg  came  to  light,  that  was  clearly  the  egg 
of  this  giant  Hrd ;  and  now  we  have  the  chicken, 
the  only  missing  link. 

Thus  has  it  Ix'en  clearly  proved  that  a  monster 
bird  existed,   such   as   Professor   Owen  had  de- 


the  time  of  examination.    The  writer  contends 
that  such  facts  as  the  foregoing  prove  that  consim- 
guineous  maniages  by  no  means  lead  to  the  de- 
■  generation  of  a  race.— Vide  Comjttts  JtcJidas, 

The  Mont  Cents  Tunnel, — In  a  late  number  of 
flcriiied — his  onW  data  a  single  bn)ken  bone.  This  ^^  Revue  ConttnqHjraine  some  inteix^sting  details 
binl,  closely  allied  to  the  ostrich  or  cassowary,  concerning  the  apparatus  employed  in  boring 
lived  at  no'very  remote  i)eri«)d  of  the  worids  his-  |  through  the  Alps  are  given.  The  machine  con- 
torv,  and  mav'perhaiw  still  exist  in  the  unknown  sists  of  a  pistonworkinghorizontally  in  a  cylinder, 
and  unexplored  wilds  of  New  Zealand.  j  and  carrying  a  chisel  fixed  ui>on  it  like  a  bayonet, 

The  remains  were  considered  to  bi'long  to  the  which  at  each  stroke  dashes  with  violence  against 
speciet*  named  Dinornis  rolmstus,  and  the  feathers  '  the  rock  to  be  pierced.  Each  time  tlie  chisel  re- 
ipringing  from  one  shaft  or  quill,  as  we  find  in  the  I  coils  it  tunis  round  in  the  hole,  and  as  the  latter 
emu  and  cassowary.  ■  ^  sunk  deeper  and  deeiK?r,  the  fmmu-shield,  which 

It  is  a  debatable  question  v^-hether  the  dinornis  ^  Ciuries  not  one,  but  nine  [icrfomtors,  advances  in 
is  more  nearly  related  to  the  apteryx  than  to  the  !  proportion.  While  the  chisi'l  is  doing  its  work 
emu  or  cassowary.  The  latter  would  apiKjar  to  with  eximordiiuiry  rapidity,  a  copper  tulie  of  small 
lie  the  more  pnjliable  inasmuch  as  the  aptenx  diameter  keeps  wpiiiting  water  into  the  hole,  by 
lays  but  a  single  egg ;  and  here  we  are  funiished  |  which  nn  ans  all  the  rubbish  is  wa«4hwl  out.  Jic- 
with  incf^ntestible  proof  of  four,  if  not  m.  ire,  >  t»»d  the  shield  Uiere  is  a  tender,  which,  by  the  aid 
chickens  having  lieen  found  with  the  parent  bird,  .  of  a  pump  set  in  motion  by  compressed  air,  feeds 
iMiried  raddenly  together  iti  the  deadly  sand-drift.  '  all  these  tnbes  with  water.     The  noise  caus  jd  by 
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tlie  simiiltniioons  striking  of  nil  the  r'lisi^ls  ncninst  8tnictod,  anrl  wo  only  wonder  it  ht»  not  hempii 

ilie  H'«'k  is  ;il»s(>hitely  drafvninir,  ciiliaiicfil  us  it  i»  in  o|ioi-ntion  iK-fore. — Vide  CnmptM  Rtmdiu, 
h\  tiic  rcliojif  the  tunnel.     AW  at  t>nrc  the  n«.ise  '      Khrtricitii  and  Mtmir. — It  is  united  br  a  coicni- 

coa>c*s  till*  sliield  rocttleK,  and  the  tunnel  is  ]kt-  ]»orarv  that  Mr.  BarkiT,  an  organ-builder  of  P«ri^ 

ccivetl   n(ldl<'d  with  htiU-s  varvinjr  in  dt])ih  from  is  the  inventor  of  a  nuHle  of  fl|iplyin{;eluctridlf  a 

ei>:ht  y  to  ninety  ceniini'.*tros.    Tiuse  holes  are  now  the  eonstruetion  of  great  orpinfi,  «>  thnt  the  lsv|BBtt 

chiir^ed  ^\itli  ciirtrid^s,  slow  niatolies  arc  inserted,  or^an  may  he  played  a»  ensily  nn  a  pittnofiHti^  ni 

and  the  woiknien  retire  in  haste.     The  explosion  the  pi|tcs  may  Ik*  distrihiited  anvwhere  throaj^a 

RMm>t(i  shake  the  numntain  to  its  f(nin<laii()ns;  and  ehnreh.     The  invention  is  n^m'  Winji:  applit^  loa 

when  all  is  o^^er  the  gronnd  is  eovered  with  frag-  large   organ  in    eoui^sc   of  eonntmotion  for  ifei 

mentsot'  lock,  and  an  advanee  etpiai  to  the  depth  ehnreh  of  ISt.  Augnstin,  in  Paris. — ^Vidc  ThtAr- 

of  the  holes  has  been  obtained.  than. 
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n]i|»ejsied  fioni  Mr.  >\  .  F.  JiaithMi,  of  the  Royal  The  ne-deet  however  ^ 
Instifnie.  in  the  jiages  of  the  /.'W,r,  f.iUy  eon-  j]^„„  his  <.wii;  he  eonld 
til niingM.  PlateaiiV  view.     In  this,  however,  lie    «,irit  to  its  discipline 


Tftr  l^nhltm  of  ^ftlJ^o7^n•f's  Coflin. — M.  Plateau 
iin<leMook  last  year  a  seiies  of  experiments,  \%ith  a  1 
view  to  di.^eover  whether,  by  any  eombiaation  of        Cohhnnth'tt  Stntm.—lt  is  quite  fitting  tfaitlto 

ma-ners.  he  ecaildsn^jiend  a  nutalhc  body  in  nnd-  prccinets  of  the   Univereitv  of  Dublin  rimiild  bt 

an-,  as  Mahoniei's  eothn  is  sppowil  to  In*  nianitam-  ^^awd  by  a  statne  of  one  whose  name  occmMta 

( d  :  nnd  the  resnlt  was  his  e<.nelnsi.  .n  that  the  eon-  f^.j^^i^t  ,„,*ge  in  the  roll  of  Great  BiitiinV  Uieniy 

dition  IS  an  iniiH.sMl.le  one.     'J'hi.^  led  to  eon>id-  ^nm,     (;..ldsmith  owes  little  or  none  of  his  ntia- 

enible  diseusMun^uj.on  the  quest  ion ;  and  a  ^letter  Nation  to  Trinity  College ;  it  did  but  Uctleforln. 

r,  was  less  cimt  of  ths  oolkil 
Id  not  bring  liis  wild,  cnade 

.,    ,      ,        .,.  ,  , .  ,  ,       w -  - ,-  A  nor  brook  the  tynanjd 

•seiib.(la  U-autifnl  experiment,  whieh   may  Ikj  vomc  who  lK>re  nde  over  him.     *'Hw  college  ta- 

w  ti)  our  readers.     A  piece  of  gold   leaf,  alx.iit  ^^^^    j],,.   ^^..y    'J'heaker  Wilder,"  writes  oie  rf 

two  aial  a  halt  inches  long  and  an  null  an  a  qnar-  Goldsmith's  recent  biogniplicrH,  Dr.  Waller,  al» 

ter  x^'uir  was  eui  into  the  tiom  of  a  kite,  one  end  of  Triniiv  College,  Dublin,  **was  a  man  of  soM 

forming  an  obtuse  and  the  other  an  a.  ute  angle,  niathematieal  abiliiv,  but  violent  in  temper,  Imo- 

A  large  l^ydeii  jar,  with  an  elevated  ktiob,  hav-  ,^,„^  ^^^j  oveilK.'aring  in  manners,  and  of  a  hank, 

iiig  k-en  ehargwl,  the  gold  leaf,  lying  on  a  pieee  vieious.  and  brutal  natme.    OlivcrdetestedmaAB- 

of  laper  %% as  presented  to  it.     li  was  sometimes  n,,,^!^.^  ,^„j  ^^  i,K.,int.Ml  the  xvraih  of  bis  tmt, 

ii-ii>sarvti.  detach  the  leaf  by  the  aid  ..t  a  jKn-  ^.,,^.|,  ,|,^.  indolence  and  thoughtk-flsncssof  tiM 

knife;  \s  hen  <letaehed,  it  sprang  t<.xvanls  the  knob,  ^  ^^^^e  Xkw  nianv  occasi<ms  to  gratify.    He 

laitstopiK'd  within  two  mches  of  ir,  and  R.inained  j;„i,je.e,«.d  to  taunti,  ridicule,  and  inHnlts 

hov(  iinj:  in  the  air.     Its  tail  waved  like  the  tail  aaiiv— M.metinies  even  to  jiersomU  chaiOi 
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ot  a  lish;  and  when  n  jHiint  pn.j.eted   from  its  f,o„*,  o„e  who,  exercising  over  him  the  rightt  tf 

Pide,  It  rotated eoutinuallv.     1  be  j-.r  when  carricHl  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^.^^  ^  servant,  jiersecuted  him  with  aa- 

thn;nirh  the  r(,oin  was  tollo>i(.Hl  by  the  fish,  which  ^milting  nmcor."    It  miwt  be  n*membei«d  dMl 

^  '    ~ *' '  .-ollege;  that  is 

hisedQesition,aai 
these  hatwa^ 
ex]K*nso,  and  that  sizaniwerc  comp;?lladia 
I  |>eifoim  certain  menial  duties.     Moraorer,  o« 
T7i<rmoniefrr  Afnnim. — A  cnrifms  iniitniment  of    universities  in   Goldsmith's  time — more  tlua  a 

this  kind  has  l)een  devised  by  M.    Morin.     The  ceiituiy  ago — were  condmrti'd  in  a  fiir  diflbicM 

obj:  ct  of  the  a])paratus  is  to  give  an  alarm  when  manner  from  what  they  are  now  nnd  hare  loug 

the  tMn|H  rnture  falls  ImIow  oriis.  s  al<ove  a  di'-  been.     Ksjjecially  Wiu  this  the  case  in  Dnbh^ 

sired  degree.     For  example,  in  greenhoiws,  con-  (Cambridge  as  well  as  Dublin  has  yet  its  "lian^" 

M'n'aioiies.  &e.,  it  is  necessary- to  maintain  a  fixed  nnd  Oxtonl  its  **  Bible-clerks,"  a  similar  cbaaflf 

temiM-ratiin*.   but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  stud.ni.«;  but  then*  is  nothing  ali8<Jntely  degiid 

keep  a  man  watching  the  thermometer.    Hy  means  ing  in  their  jiosiiion,  nnd  both  ore  geuenUly  NO- 

of  M.  Moiin  s  instrument,  the  ehanireof  tenifn'r-  ognizcHl  as  evidence  of  good  s<'holanlup. 

ature  is  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  a  Udl,  which  (voldsmithV  college  life,  us  Dr.  Waller i c»ait% 

at  (..nee  calU  the  attention  to  the  nltenition  of  h<*at.  **is  not  one  on  which  we  d^vll  with  pleaiare.    • 

The  ap])anitus  c« insists  of  an  oiilinary  th(>mome-  .      ...     It  is   i^eless  to  speculate   what  thi 

ter,   inio  the  bulb  of  which  a  platinum  wire  is  young  man's  ]»rogn'ss  might  liavolieen  under  1^"* 

carried,  another  U'ing  biought  through  the  top  lier  treatment.     Brutality  first  outraged  and 

down  to  the  point  marking  the  degree  <»f  heat  iv-  discouraged  a  sensitive  nature.     He  suoght 

({iiircHl.     These    v\ires  are  ]>laced   in   coniiocticm  from  his  wretclutdness  sometimes  in  diidpatka^ 

witli  a  small  iKitter}'  and  eleetrie  al.ii  nni.     So  long  ofU>n  in  n'ckless  disresiKHrt  of  discipline ;  he  WMHd 

as  the  ii<|'iire<l  teiii]ieraiure  is  niainiaincHl  thecir-  his  time,  neglected  his  studies,  and  Uisai|«led  ihi 

cuit  is  coni]>lete;  but  the  moment  th<' heat  is  di-  scanty  Mippiies  whieh  his  father  could  aftonl  hUB." 

mini>iicil,  ilie  miTeur}-  falls,  the  circuit  is  broken.  At  length,  in  the  spring  comnurnccnicnt  of  174% 

nnd  a  small  electrr^magnet  lets  f.dl  an  arinatuix>,  he  took  his  B.A.  degree.     '*As  he  paMed  Mtt  flv 

wliich  Completes  a  circuit  with  the  alarum.     This  the  hLst  time  through  the  wicket  in  that  maadvi 

now  U-giiis  to  ring,  and  continues  to  do  sr>  till  the  gate  lieside  which  he  so  often  loiterad,  how  Itela 

temiioranire  rises  again  to  the  pn){K:r  hi  ight.  The  did  he  think  the  time  would  come  when  be 

principle  involved  in  Che  machine  is  simihir  to  that  stand  there,  in  tlie  mimic  branny  for. 

on  which  our  autun.s'^ic  railway  signals  am  cun-  loiterer  new,  friendless  niimel*^ 
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honored  nnd  n«lmin'«! — one  of  the  prcat  namos    the  imperial  yellow  porc**lain,  the  rare  old  prey 
that  till  alllandN  and  ennoble  their  own."  cntrklin,  th(>  sem.u  of  making  wliii-li  has  l)e('n  lost 

Thar  time  has  at  lonjj:tli  come,  and  Foh-y's  no-    for  many  eentnrics:  and  the  still  rartT  cnicklin  of 
We  stiitue  of  the.  quorulnm  sizar  %)f 'J'linity  ('olh*i:c*,  ,  dark.  rul)y  c«»Ior,  tin*  enamel  Knid  to  ho  eom|>4)sed 
udorii<  the  fnmt  of  th«»  e<lifii'e.     How  thoroiijrhly    of  pnlven/ed  K^-ms.     The  vase  of  this  rait*  ware 
it  siv.nisroemUKly  the  man  :  lie  is  reading;  a  btiok,     here  exhibited  is  tlu>u>;lit  to  have  Imh'h  mnnufie- 
with  a  jK'neil  in  his  hand  for  annotating:;  some  idea    tnre<l  x)mo   two   hiindrc<l  years    iK-forc   (Minst, 
sctms  sndd«  nly  to  have  wturred  to  him,  and  he  ;  Tln're  is  little  donbt  that  wo  look  npon  works  of 
sto\Ki  in  his  walk — for  the  fijfine  is  in  the  attitude    profound  anticpiity  in  this  eolh  e:i«ni,  which  have 
of  Widkin^ — to   reflect  a    moment.     A   realistic    Incn  highly  treasm-etl  and  reii^iionsly preserved  as 
fltatutf  truly;  easy,  j^raceful,  natural,  with  all  the    r<»yal  luirhMans  for  many  ages, 
diificidties  of  the   costume  of  the  |K;ri<Kl  trium-  I      Lovers  of  pnciojis  stones  will  be  abundantlv 
])hantly  overcome:  a  noble  tribute  to  the  genius    gratified  by  the  sight ot  the  largest  saf>phirc  in  the 
of  one  Irishnmn  from  the  hand  of  another. — Art    world  :  it  weiirhs  742  carats,  and  is  *'esiimated"to 
Journal.  Iw  worth  XIOOJKM). 

I  The  im{XTial  dresses  tell  their  o^i-n  tale  in  the 
The  Cltinrse  QtZ/rrtion  at  the.  Cn/sfaf  Pahrr.—  rich  character  of  their  fnhriqitr^  and  the  clalx)rate 
When  the  summer  [«ilace  of  the  Knip(n)r  of  Chi-  ^tvle  of  their  nennew<.ik  ;  but  their  real  value  in 
na  at  Pekin  was  destn)ye«l  by  the  combined  arnncs  some  instances  might  csea|x;  detection.  Thiw,  the 
of  England  and  France,  it  wjls  felt  that  n  u-^^ful  mantle  comp<.s<'<l  Cntirelv  of  strij.s  of  fur,  taken 
lesson  had  Iwen  reml  to  a  goveniment  that  luul  „„iv  fn.m  the  thnwiis  of  white  foxes,  is  valued  at 
met  *M«rb;irian"  conciliation  and  trustfulness,  xiMMX),  and  it  is  calculated  that  alH)Mt  tour  huu- 
bT  •civilized"  treiuheiT  and  muider;  but  it  was  died  of  these  aninuds  mu.-t  h.ivc  Ix'en  killed  to 
al!«o  felt  that  a  royal  murium  hid  l)een  destroyed  obtain  fur  enough  t.)  make  this  mantle, 
in  the  eonfi>cation  of  this  favorite  rt'sidence,  leav-  Jt  will  thus  l»e  seen  that  this  verv  rtrhfrrh^ 
ing  a  void  tlmt  could  never  U*  similarly  n-tilled.  gathering  of  much  that  is  rich  ami  rare  reinx-sents 
AH  tlmt  Oriental  luxury  ami  wealth  could  do  the  bi^hesr  flight  of  the  Art-industrv  of  this  an- 
to  make  a  terrestrial  pjuwlise  a^iears  to  have  cient  nation,  and  is  a  more  extmortlinurv  exjKJsi- 
beon  diine  for  this  favored  retreat.  It  was  a  veri-  tion  »»f  its  claims  tliati  EuroiK»ans  could  have  ho|K'd 
table  jialaec  of  Aladdin.  Its  walls  were  jwrnelled  to  w-e  inxs|>ective  of  the  chances  of  war,  which 
with  ivory,  and  covered  with  silks  of  fabulous  enables  each  'M)ariMirian"toseefor  a  shilling  what 
price;  crystal  chandeliers  hung  from  its  ceilings;  the  most  highlv  jirivileged  Chinese  could  scarcely 
itft  fundi  arc  was  of  the  costliest  kind,  rendeivd    hoi>e  to  gaze  \x\\(m,^Art  JoumaL 

still  more  precious  by  the  most  skilled  labor  of  the  !  

artisan ;  its  **  bijouterie"  and  general  '*  garniture"  j  VARIETIES 

conipri'icd  the  most  ancii'ut,  rare,  and  valuable,  | 

as  well  as  the  most  costly  woiks  of  their  class.  ;  Efforts  of  Jmnrpnatiou. — Once,  at  a  large  din- 
The  Art-history  of  China  for  a  thousand  years  ner-party,  Mr.  Kogers  was  s)>eaking  of  an  incon- 
wafl  en>hrined  in  these  walls.  venien«e  arising  from  the  custom,  then  cominenc- 

The  owner  of  the  present  collection — Captain  ing,  of  having  wiiulows  formed  of  one  l.irge  sheet 
de  Negroni — was  {losted  with  his  regiment  in  this  of  plate-gl;L<s.  He  said  that  a  short  time  ago  he 
filmed  jmlace  when  it  was  sticked  and  burned,  sat  at  diuiuT  with  his  back  to  one  of  these  single 
He  secured  many  exquisite  objects,  now  in  this  panes  of  ])late-glass :  it  apfx^ared  to  him  that  the 
oolkction,  and,  having  ample  means,  pun.*hased  window  was  wide  o|>en,  and,  such  was  the  foix*e  of 
others  from  the  8<ddiery.  'ihc  residt  has  lieen  the  imaginurion,  that  he  actually  caught  cold.  It  so 
fonuiition  of  a  collection  of  an  enormous  money  hap|iened  that  I  was  sitting  just  opposite  to  the 
▼aliKs  and  the  highest  excellence.  ;  ]KK.'t.     Hearing  this  remark,  1  immediately  said, 

It  is  however,  necessiiry  to  think  over  the  ma-  '  **Dear  me,  how  tnld  it  is,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  you 
terial  of  many  of  these  works,  and  the  difliculty  and  I  should  make  such  verv  ditferent  use  of  the 
of  th:ir  manufacture,  l^efore  they  can  l>e  entirely  taculty  of  imagination.  When  I  go  to  the  house 
appreciated.  Differing  in  taste  so  much  from  our-  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  unexpect..'dly  re- 
selves,  the  jade  oniaments  are  cut  into  figures  and  main  for  the  night,  having  no  night-c4i|),  I  should 
fiwhiuus  which  give  little  pleaMue  to  European  natundly  catch  c<ild.  But,  by  tying  a  bit  of  pack- 
cyci*.  The  nmterial  is  so  extremely  hard,  that  no  thn»iid  lightly  round  my  head,  I  go  to  sli*ep  iui- 
inilMirtai^t  work,  with  the  utuiohtddigence,  can  be  aginingthat  I  have  a  night-cap  on;  consequ.utly  I 
finishc<l  in  less  than  twenty  years.  The  finest  1  eateh  no  cold  at  all."  Thissaliy  jaoduccd  much 
work  of  this  kind  known  is  the  jewel-staml  lu^ed  amusement  in  all  around,  wlio  sup)N)sed  I  had  Liu- 
by  the  Empress  of  China,  now  the  princiind  fea- ,  provisi-d  it;  hut,  odd  as  it  may  ap)>ear,  it  Ls  a 
lore  of  this  collection :  it  much  surpasMS  that  in  practice  I  have  often  resorted  to.  Mr.  liogers, 
tiic  Minerulogical  Museum  at  Paris,  valued  at  who  knew  full  well  the  respect  and  ngaitl  1  Imd  for 
72,0()U  fhincs.  him,  saw  at  once  that  I  was  relating  a  rimplcf.iet, 

Tlic  jewelry  is  not  restricted  to  Chinese  works,  and  joined  eoitlmlly  in  tiicmeirimeDtitexiiiLd  — 
bnt  comprises  some  of  the  fine<«t  Euro{>ejm  pro-  ,  J^f.  JitiOOoffe. 


design,  encrusted  with  precious  stones;   and  by    thnn*   or  four   years.      Diamonds   have    been 
the  hand-glass  used  at  her  toilet.  found  in  the  Beechworth  di^^trict,  and  so  have 

The  collection  of  porcelain,  though  small,  is  sapphiri'S  of  every  shade  of  blue,  from  nearly 
characterized  by  the  same  qualifications.  All  the  black  to  the  palest  blue,  i^pecimeus  of  the 
works  exhibited  are  clt^  cf  ceuvrct,    ilcro  we  see  !  green  sapphirea— the  Oriental  emeiald— h-ire 
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jilso  l)oi*n  i>i."];f'(l  iiji.    Tnpazes  arc  abundant  in  pcv<T<.*ly  comproraisinc:.  writinjr  f^n  the]ialmof  mr 
till' Ovens  :ii><l  ulxiut  Doiiolly.  uiid.  in  smaller    hand  by  tlic  light  of  a  dnrk  lantenw  in  a  fKisN 

rjvstais  «>f  j;ie:it.  bivinty.  in  KliniliT'.s  I.>land  ;  cliai>e and  four,  galloping (hroii)i;li  n  wild  I'onntn- in 
liiTvIs  h;ivo  b'.'i'n  lomid  in  several  places  lately     the  dead  of  night  at  the  thm  siirja-ising  rait*  d 

at  or  near  NUrMioote;  gurnets,  hyacinths,  and  fifteen  miles  an  hour.    The  veiy  l!i>t  tiniel  wiesji 
zireon-4  have  been  funnd  in  various  gold-fields.    Kxcter  1  strolled  into  the  ea-tle-yard   there  to 

th"  l.ii;er  in  co^isiderable  niunbers  :  opals,  am-  identify,  for  the  amusement  <if  a  friend,  the."]*)! 

e'.hyst-.  jaspei-8.  ami  a^iah's  are   known    to   be  on  which  I  once  *'t«x»k,"  as  we  n^.-d  tt»  call  it,  un 

abundant  iji  the  Ovens  districr.  and   *pecimenH  election  siKXHh  of  my  m»blc  fi-ii-ml  Lord  Kti.-i<<'IL 

of  some  of  them  h  ive  been  picked  up  on  other  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  fight  maintainei!  by  all  the 

gohl-tieids.     There  are  also  isolated  instanced  of  vagabonds  in  that  diviMon  of  the  enimiry,  and  iio- 

gem>  haviiiv:  been  found  at  Norihcoie.  and  other  der  such  iK-lting  rain  that  I  rem.-nib.r  two  go**!- 

l>laie-  in  the  iinmediafe  vicinity  of  Melbourne,  natured  colleagues,  who  chane. d  to  W  at  leisiire, 

As  to  the  valui?  of  the-e  gem-*,  in  some  cases  it  hold  a  iKK-ket-handkerchief  over   inv  nvite-b-Kik, 

waseons=derable.     The  i.e-tyet  discovered  was  jifter  the  manner  of  a  state  e^mopv  in*  an  occlw- 

a  magnilicent  diamond,  weighing  above  three  asiieal  procession.      I  have  woni   mv  kiieea  I'V 

c.i:ar.s  in   the  rougli,  which  was  found  in  the  writing  on  them  <.n  the  old  baek  row' of  tlic  vM 

Ueech  worth  district.    lt<  w.)rlh,  after  being  cut,  galk-rv  of  the  old  J  Iou>e  of  C*njinions :  and  1  have 

was  e>timited  ui  AlW^  or  tl  (u.     The  diamonds  in  ^-^ni  inv  fe«t  bv  standing  to  >Miie  in  a  i>repifrW- 

gener.il  bore  a  strong   resemblance  to  those  of  ous  ]jon  in  the  old   Houm;  of  Lonis   where  we 

thenehest  diam..nd-.Mel.ling  localities  ot  Bra-  „^(|  j,,  Ik;  huddletl  like  s^i   ma nv  sheep  kept  ia 

n\.--M*iho,ini<:Ausfra/usuin.  ,  waiting  till  the  W(M)ls;ick  might   want  re-.-tuffitiK. 

^[r.JoUn  Oi.'isrn,  -The  name  of  Mr.  CiWSoU,  Returning  home  rnmi  cxeite.l   politieal  meetinp 

in  ei-uuection  with  p..pular  literature,  has  be-  i"  the  cmnrry  to  the  wailing  pr-ss  in  London.  I 

com.',  it   has    been    tinlv   sai-l,  ••  a   household  do  verily  believe  1  have  k-en  npset  in  almost  exw 

word  :"  as  the  projector  and  |»ublisher  of  a  very  des<-ri]ition  of  yehiele  known  in  this  (-..untn*.    I 

larg.*  nunibLT  of  works,  which  give  employment  have  Urn,  in  my  time,  Indated  on   miry  hy-roaJi 

to  numerous  a:ti-ts  and  enirravers.     His  death,  towards  the  small  hours,  foriy  or  fii'iy  mika  fnMn 

on  the  ::d  «)f  April.  Can  not  be  passed  over  with-  Londtm,  in  a  rickety  caniage,    with   exhaustri 

out  some  notice  in  our  eolnmus.  horses  and  dnmken  post-lMU-s.  and  have  got  buck 

With  liitie  or  no  fcholnstic  education,  and  in   time  Udbre  publication,   to  lie  rweived  with 

employecf  ihroueh  inuny  yeirs  of  his  early  life  never- forgot  ten  compliment:*  by  Mr.  Black  in  lbs 

a«*  a  hard  "worker"  among  the  working  cla^se-s,  broadest  of  J>eotch,  coming  from  ilie  hnxidm  of 

be  managed,  by  untiring  energy  and  great  per-  hearts  1  ever  knew.     The  pleasure  thai  I  usird  to 

si'veranee.  to  raist*  himself  al»ove  his  fellows,  feel  in  the  ra|)idity  and   tiexterity  of  its  cxerci^ 

and  acquired  no  little  popularity  and  intlneniro  has  never  faded  out  of  my  breast.      Whatever 

by  the  zeal  with  whicli  he  advocated  the  tern-  little  cunnning  of  hand   or  head  I  took  to  it, 

perance  inovemeut.     He   was,  moreover,  ena-  or  aequiriid  in  it,  Ihave  so  n>tained  us  thati  Nlj 

bled  in  tiim*  to  engage  in  some  successful  com-  believe  I  could  resume  it  to-morrow." — Ltuiat 

niercial   i>ursuits:    an- 1   afterwards   embarked  Jlour, 

in  the  bii>dness  of  a  publisher,  and  commenc-         -.       •    t   t     >     t         ii.<v«*        _# 

ed  that  long  catalogue  of  liierarv  works  with  ^  ^^"•^'  '"  ^'^'""I'lrf"  ?  **^^^^^^  "?  the  Howe  rf 

whieh  his  name,  as  the   senior  pariner  in  the  Summons  on  a  Bdl  for  the  Protection  cjf. sheep  in 

firm  of  Ca^s,.il.  iVtter  and  (lalpiu.  is  associa-  J""''-*"'^  'L^^^ /^'^^  ^^^'V  '"  t»'e.\eiir  18151,  no 

ted.  and  so  evie.KV,velv  kn  .wu.     What  Charles  ^f'''*  than  8W)I>  sheep  were  destrovi^l  in  Ireland  by 

Knight  and  U.-b.-rt  and  William  Chambers  have  ^\^l  .^^'"'^  f^^  numjK'r  reptirted  bvthe  pohceM 

done   for  the  middle  cla-ses,  Mr.  (Jas-ell  has  V"''*^  *"   ^^.  ""i*?  "^    '    ..  **^^'  P«itioo  of 

tlonefortheclas:.e^b.dowtli.'se.     To  enumerate  f'heep-owners  had  Iwen  rendered  mneh  woneby 

even  onedialf  of  the  p.iblicati.ms  which  have  is-  ^'"'  **P«ns<ms  Prohibition  Act"  of  hist  sowion.  A» 

sued  from  the  extensive  printing  establishment  ^'^  ^^^  number  of  dogs  m  Ireland,  the  number  of 

on   Ludgate  Hill,  would  be  to  write  a  longer  "ihabited  houses  m  the  ccmntry,  aeeording  to  the 

list  than  we  have  spsice  for.     lie  died  at  the  t'^"'^"'*  <'l"  ^^^U  "^w^v  l,<HKStHX),  and  it  wooU 

comi>arativ.dv  earlv  age  of  f.»rtv-eight ;  but  he  rr<»ba}»ly  kic  l»oh)W  the  avenigi-  to  allnwoaedogto 

lived  h.ng  enough  to  etfert  niuclii  good,  and  t.)  t*-"'*  house;  so  that  that  would  gi\-e  1,000,000 of 

lene  a  name  entitle-l  to  sincere  respect.— -Ir/  ^'^P'  to  Ireland— one  di>g  to  nearly  every  three 

Jnttnmt  ^^'^  ^  ^"^^^   \\.iiin\.  of  cattle  in  the  eonntrv,  and  one 

*    S.,r'.pnf^.r  Urporthuf.-W  the  animal  festival  ^^»  ^''''''y  \''^^  *^"^  ^"«  to  everj- shee],. 
<'f  the  Ne\\>pai)er  Pn's>  Fund,  Mr.  Dickens  gave         L^nt/rms  Hafl,  Saratoga  Sprinff* — Asnewgen- 

hi<  pi-r-iinal  rec(dleeiions  of  newsjuiper  reiKirting :  eratious  of  vi^ito^B  go  to  Sarati>ga  ea^h  snccefRTV 

*•  1  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com-  year,    we    do   a  gotnl    ser^'itv   in   directing  the 

mon- leiaiutrhamentary  ri'jMtrter  whenl  was  a  l>oy  strangers  among  our  iXMidcn*  to  Coiigran  IIaQ. 

not  eiirhtei-n,  an<l  1  lett  it — I  ean  hardly  believe  than  which,  for  comforts  to  the  visitor  and  all 

the  iiiexiiral'l- truth — nigh  thirty  years  ago;  and  whieh  he  n?(piin'»  at  a  watering  place,  it  ha»  no 

I  have  pui>U"il  the  calling  of  a  reiH)rter  under  su}K-rior,  and  few  (upials  among  all  the  hotels  of 

eiivum-ranee^  -if  whi<h  many  of  my  IwethRMi  at  the  land  or  w<irld.  Messrs.  Hathaway  &  McOmber 

home  in   Kni;l.uvl  hen- — many   of  my  bn-thivn  s  are  the  attentive  and  gL'utleinenly  pn'tprioton,  erer 

suecc^^oI■'i — eau  form  ijo  :idnpiatc  cone.)  tioii.     I  watch  t'ul  for  the  comfort  of  ail  tlieir  guosCn.     We 

have  ot'ten   tran^'iilied  for  liie  printer  fiom  my  advi»e  all  our  rt>aders,  who  go  to  that  lieantifnl 

<«liorthaud    notes  Important   pulilie    siieeehes    in  valley  i»f  fountains  and  mi nvral  spiings  for: 

which  thi'  striete.-r  aecju-jtcy  wa*  required,  and  a  tion  and  health,  to  ctuumit  themselves  to  the 

ndstake  in  which  would  have  Iteon  to  a  young  man  of  Congress  IlaU  during  their  snuiintfr 
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Bisttuwj'i  Mii«i;Hf .  ■  (;r.     After  liaving  been  for  centuries  the 

NOTES  AND  NOTIONS  FliOM  ITALY,     ['•'"se"  of  kinga  and  courts  and  Beiiates, 

It  is  {^rievous  to  dwindle  into  tlie  innigni- 
-Lo  »K"l»llo  1*0  aiiiio  asul.™  gp„„j  residence  of.1  provincial  aristocra- 

cy.  AH  these  losses,  all  this  humiliation, 
These  are  days  of  son-ow  and  mourn-  inein-red  by  no  fault,  but  due  to  merit, 
iiitr  in  the  nucieut  cajiitnl  of  tlie  wiirlikc  the  ungr.iciouH  guerdon  of  loyalty,  valor, 
Mubalpiiie  kingdom.  Turin  veiU  her  faeo  and  sell'-saeritice.  It  is  bcfaiUKe  Piedmont 
iDidc^ts  ashes  ou  her  head,  lor  her  glory  has  been  ever  loyal  to  its  kings,  valiant 
IS  about  to  go  foith  from  her  gates  with- ,  in  the  lield,  tttout^bearted  in  adversity, 
out  prospect  of  return.  Other  cities  have  and  persevering  in  its  enterprises,  that 
had  misfortunes  grievous  to  endure  ;  '  Turin  now  finds  it;self  ou  the  evu  of  de- 
plagiie  and  pestilence  have  dejiopulated  capital i^tion.  Virtue,  says  the  moral- 
them.barbarianshave  sacked  and  burned,  ist,  is  its  own  rewai-d  ;  autl  among  men 
WHters  have  overwhelmed,  and  earth-  such  may  he  the  case,  but  hero  is  a  fla- 
qiiukes  have  overtliFown  them  :  but  from  '  grant  proof  tlint  it  is  not  always  so  with 
disasters  and  ruin  they  rose  again,  proud-   cities. 

er  and  more  stately  than  before,  and  past  The  Ficdmontese  have  been  called  the 
misfortune  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  '  English  of  Italy,  and  they  have  certainly 
vigor  of  revival  and  the  sunshine  of  sue-  long  been  gi-eatly  in  advance  of  the  rest 
cess.  Tmin  has  no  such  hope  to  console  of  the  counti-y,  thanks  to  freedom,  reli- 
her  desolation.  Harder  to  bear  than  the  giousaml  civil,  and  to  its  natural  conse- 
grvateiit  of  those  calamities  is  the  fate  qiienoe,  unrestricted  and  profitable  inter- 
that  now  befalls  her.  Afier  being  tho  course  with  nations  more  advanceil  in 
lit-nd  111"  the  corner,  it  is  doubly  cruel  to  civilization.  The  refuge,  alter  1848,  of 
he  caf*t  down  and  rejected  by  tho  build-    many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  intel- 
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ligentmen  of  other  parts  of  Itily,  Turin's  "  the  military  virtues  and  exploits  of  its 
increase  in  size  and  pros])erity  has  also   princes  and  people.     We  live  in  an  age 
borne  testimony  to  the  benefits  of  consti-  |  of  steel  and  steam,  when  the  sword  is 
tutional  government.     Wliile  deploring  j  moreoflen  in  request  than  the  lyre  and  the 
the  disastrous  change  now  impending   easel,  especially  in  a  country  whose  veiy 
over  her,  one  can  not  but  wonder  at  the  '  existence  is   still  disputed,  and  whose 
persistent  conviction  the  Turin ese  have  '  neai-est  neighbor  is  a  powerful  foe.     It 
cherished,  that  their  city  would  continue   may  be  urged  that  the  arsenal  rather  than 
to  be  the  capital  of  Italy  whole  and  unit-   the  ])icture-gallery  claims  the  presence  of 
ed.     This  might  have  been  possible,  had   a  soldier-sovereign.  Cialdinrsargumenti 
the  peninsula  accinied  to  the  house  of  in  favor  of  the  strategical  advants^^  of 
Savoy  by  right  of  conquest.     Consider-   Florence  find  opponents  among  mliin 
ing  the  way  in  which  the  kingdom  of  generals  not  less  experienced  than  him- 
Italy  has  been  formed,  it  was  unreason  •   self,  and  w^hose  military  education  hat 
able  to  expect  that  its  numerous  famous   been  more  regular  than  his.     In  short, 
cities  should  be  content,  one  and  all,  to    the  Piedmontese  have  much  to  urge 
waive  their  claims  and  doff  their  bonnets   against  the  change,  and  it  is  natural  that 
l>efore  a  traditionless  town  in  a  remote   they   should   dispute  its  propriety  and 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  with  inhabitints  justice.     The  contrivers  of  the  Conven- 
only  semi-Italian,   and  whose  habitual    tion,  the  IVIinghetti  Ministry,  might  have 
discourae  is  in  a  harsh  and  barbarous  pa-   found  it  difiicult  fully  to   prepare  the 
tpis.     Such  an  expectation  could  hardly,    minds  of  the  people  of  this  city  for  the 
one  would  think,  sui'vive  calm  reflection,    loss  of  rank  about  to  befall  it ;  but  th^ 
Before  Rome,  it  is  true,  Turin  bowed   should  at  least  have  endeavored  to  brew 
her  head  and  declared  her  readiness  to   the  news  to  them  gently,  and  to  spare 
resign  her  supremacy.     But  the  transfer   them  the  shock  of  a  sudden  announoe- 
to  the  Capitol  was  a  remote  contingency ;  ,  ment     K  they  thought  themselves  jnsti- 
who  could  tell  what  time  would  elapse   fied  in  concluding  a  convention  of  whidi 
ere  the  tricolor  should  wave  over  the  city  the  change  of  capital  was  a  condition, 
of  the  Csesai's  ?     Tuiin  has  been  called   without    consulting    Parliament  as  to 
upon  for  an  eai-lier  sacrifice,  and,  great   whether  that  condition  were  a  proper 
though  it  be,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that   one,  they  should  have  taken  measures  to 
some  compensation  has  already  been  at-   conciliate  public  opinion.     But  n<Ahing 
forded.  It  is  no  small  glory  to  have  been  :  of  the  kind  was  done — not  so  mudi  as  a 
the  armed  hand,  civilized  and  liberating,  \  newspaper  article  in  any  of  the  numeroos 
which  has  drawn  together  the  severed  journals  then  subsidized  with  the  fiuids 
portions  of  the  fiiircst  of  European  lands, ;  of  the  State.     It  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
which  has  combined  into  one  state  Tus-   pute  how  the  news  got  out     As  many 
cany  and  the  Sicilies,  Lombardy  and  the  •  believe,  the  present  Seci'etary  of  L^atioii 
Romagna,  extending  to  them  all  the  ben- ;  at  Paris,  a  protege  of  Cavour*s,  and  who 
efits  of  example,  and  inspiruig  even  the  '  in  September  hist  was  doing  duty  at  the 
ignorant  and  degraded  Neapolitan  with    Italian  Foreign  Office,  communicated  it 
a  sense  of  his  inferioritv  and  a  desire  for  |  to  a  friend  of  his,  the  editor  of  a  Turin 
improvement.     One  of  the  most  striking  I  morning  paper.     The  Secretary  and  the 
features  of  the  change  that  has  taken  !  editor  are  both  Jews,  and  a  considerable 
place  in  Southern  Italy  is  the  progress  of !  intimacy   existed   between  them.    Ao- 
eduoation — many  schools  now  open  and  I  cording  to  another  and  more  accredited 
well  attended,  where  lately  scarcely  one  j  version,  Minghetti  himself,  with  charao- 
was  to  be  found.     This  is  satisfactory  to    teristic  levity  and  want  of  foreright,  aa- 
refiect  upon,  but  still,  for  Piedmont,  and  :  thorized  the  publication  of  the  change <tf 
especially  for  Turin,  the  change  of  capi- !  (*apitil,  which  was  suddenly  annoonoed 
tat  is  hard  to  bear,  the  more  so  as  it  was  de- !  by  tlie  half  penny  journal  referred  ta   One 
cided  only  two  years  ago  that,  until  Rome  '.  moniing  the  Turinese  read  at  every  stnet 
should  be  acquired,  Turin  was  the  most  •  corner  the  totally  unexpected  inteuigeuee 
fitting  seat  of  goveniment.    If  Tuscany  be  '\  that  their  capital  was  to  be  reduceato  a 
renowned  in  the  annals  of  poetry  and  the  ;  provincial   town.     It  is   hardly    worth 
art,  Piedmont  is  no  less  celebrated  for    while  to  mention  the  story  circnlatod  at 
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certain  Turinese  tea-tables,  to  the  effect  j  themselves  among  wreaths  of  roses.  The 
that  the  king's  favorite,  the  well-known  !  arched  embrasures  of  the  windows. 
Kosina,  to  whom  he  is  reported  to  be  1  which,  owing  to  the  near  approach  oif 
privately  mai-ried,  taunted  an  uncivil '  adjacent  walls,  admit,  at  the  brightest 
shopkeeper  with  the  coming  change.  By  I  season,  only  a  subdued  light,  are  profuse- 
whomsoever  first  betrayed,  the  news  j  ly  gilt,  and  partly  filled  with  crimson 
came  out  abruptly,  and  the  shock  was  draperies.  The  decorators  were  evident- 
electnc.  But  there  was  no  danger  of  se-  !  ly  resolved  to  leave  no  plain  service  where- 
rions  disturbances  as  its  consequence,  |  on  to  rest  the  eye :  walls  and  ceiling 
and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  authorities,  of  i  alike  are  crowded  with  figures,  flowers, 
the  poltroonery  of  some  and  the  folly  of ,  fanciful  bordera,  and  elaborate  adorn- 
others,  that  Turin's  streets  were  stained  '  ments,  until  the  beholder  is  dazzled  and 
with  blood.  **Who  would  have  sup- I  bewildered,  and  suffers  his  weary  gaze 
posed,"  a  member  of  the  late  cabinet  was  ,  to  fall  upon  the  floor,  or  to  stray  through 
heard  to  say,  "  that  the  Turinese  would  the  window  to  the  time-stained  and 
have  risen  in  insmTection  V*  They  did  weather-worn  walls,  balconies,  and  exter- 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  there  was  not  an  at-  nal  staircases  of  the  unpretending  dwel- 
tempt  at  a  barricade,  and  not  a  firearm  lings  outside.  Only  a  professional  gilder 
was  captured  from  the  riotera,  if  such  could  estimate  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
they  may  be  called,  who  were  chiefly  cious  metal  that  has  been  expended  upon 
mere  lads  urged  on  by  a  small  number  of  those  walls  and  cornices  ;  the  carmine 
mischievious  democratic  agents,  and  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  Cupids  would 
whose  utmost  misdeeds  consisted  in  a  supply  the  whole  corps  de  ballet  of  the 
few  shouts  and  volleys  of  stones.  In  the  Teatro  Regie  for  a  long  season  ;  rumor 
days  of  Cavour  a  more  serious  demon-  tells  of  the  enormous  sums,  the  scores  of 
stration  was  met  by  a  glance  from  the  ,  thousands  of  francs,  that  have  been  dis- 
window,  a  smile,  and  the  jest,  *'My  Tu-  bursed  to  the  cunning  artists  and  artifi- 
rinese  are  merry  to-night."  But  Cavour  cers  who  have  made  this  great  saloon  the 
was  of  different  stuff  from  the  Minghet-  ,  gaudiest  in  Europe.  The  triumph  of 
tis,  Peruzzis,  and  Spaventas.  Such  meas-  their  art,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  achieve- 
ures  as  were  taken  were  calcidated  rather  ments,  is  displayed  upon  the  ceiling, 
to  provoke  and  irritate  than  to  soothe.        where  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  are  as- 

Instead  of  allowing  the  effervescence  ,  sembled  at  their  revels  ;  where  Jupiter 
to  subside  of  itself  as  it  would  have  done,  I  quaffs  nectar  from  the  hand  of  Hebe, 
gendarmes  were  suffered  and  encouraged  !  while  jealous  Juno  bends  her  brows,  and 
to  fire  on  the  people.  Numerous  vie-  the  bird  of  Jove,  red  lightning  in  its 
tims  testified  to  the  combined  cowardice,  clutch,  seems  to  menace  the  mortals  as- 
incapacity,  and  recklessness  of  human  sembled  below.  It  is  towards  six  of  the 
life  which  distinguished  some  of  the  clock  ;  dinner  is  in  full  progress  at  Trom- 
men  highest  in  authority  at  that  disas-  betta's ;  the  session  is  at  its  height ;  the 
trous  conjuncture.  The  shameful  and  hotel  is  full  to  its  very  roof,  partly  with 
most  unnecessary  massacres  of  the  21st  passing  foreigners,  but  still  more  with 
and  22d  of  September  will  long  be  re-  the  senators  and  deputies  who  have 
membered  with  indignation  and  rage  in  !  come  together  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Turin,  where  they  cost  the  Ministers  i  Down  the  center  of  the  vast  room  runs 
their  places  and  the  King  his  popularity.  |  the  long  tahle  cT  A<1te,  prolonged  by  cross 

Turning  from  these  melancholy  mem-  ^  tables  at  the  further  end,  and  showing 
cries,  let  us  enter  a  room  whose  aspect  \  not  a  single  vacant  place.  The  hall  is 
is  probably  familial'  to  not  a  few  who  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  rows  of  small 
read  these  pages.  A  spacious  oblong  tables  along  each  of  its  sides,  and  at 
hall,  overloaded  with  decoration  in  the  these  dine  solitary  guests,  or  groups  of 
most  superlative  modem  Italian  style,  from  two  to  four  peraons.  The  gilt 
The  walls  disappear  under  color  and  !  chandeliers  suspended  from  the  roof  and 
gilding,  corpulent  Cupids  clamber  and  '  distributed  profiisely  round  the  room 
gambol  over  them  in  all  directions,  rest-  :  flame  with  gas,  while  a  huge  vase  in  the 
mg  upon  arabesques  and  clinging  to  ■  middle  of  the  table  supports  a  system  of 
jTfirlanas    while    vervlaut    dri-j-ois    rear    w.'ixV:ght:5.     It  is  t'le  b.i  .".C't  li'J.ir  of  I'.jo 
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day;  culinaiy  furnaces  are  in  full  blast;  j  great  ancestor,  the  saintly  Carlo  Borro- 
a  regiment  of  slim  black-coated  waiters  meo.  There  has  been  a  hot  discussion 
glide  swiftly  and  noiselessly  about  tlie  in  the  Lower  Chamber  to-day,  and  the 
room,  or  hover  round  tlie  tabic  cP  /itte,  •  conversation  at  table,  at  least  among  a 


watchfiil  for  the  wants  of  the  guests. 
If  you  have  been  long  enough  in  Turin, 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  carte 


dozen  deputies,  chiefly  relates  to  it^  and 
is  of  a  most  animated  character.  -  Yon- 
der sits  one  who  knows  everybody,  and 


dij  pot/s,  the  company  assembled  furnishes  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  talk ;  an  oM 
materials  for  anuising  study  and  obser-  man  seemingly,  but  looking  older  than 
vation.  Neglecting  the  often-described  I  he  really  is ;  a  pleasing  face,  with  weak 
English  groups,  immediately  recogniza-  j  eyes,  often  blinking  as  if  distressed  by 
]>le  by  the  beards  of  the  gentlemen,  and  ]  light  to  which  they  had  lon^  been  un- 
the  flat,  smooth  hair  of  the  ladies,  for-  \  used  ;  a  gentle,  genial,  suffering  expres- 
merly  a  foreign,  but  now  exclusively  an  I  sion  which  enlists  sympathy,  and  almort 
English  style,  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  excites  compassion.  He  takes  mnch 
the  Italian  element.  One  finds  plenty  snuff;  his  voice  is  weak  and  hoarse,  and 
of  names  of  ancient  fame,  some  of  them  fi*equently  broken  by  a  deep  cougfa.  It 
borne  by  men  of  mark.  Here  are  scions  ,  is  not  with  impunity  that  eleven  ycani 
of  old  nobility  from  Milan,  Florence,  and  |  are  passed  in  Neaj)olitan  prisons.  Cario 
Genoa,  whose  patronymics  figure  in  Poerio,  condemned  on  the  evidence  of 
many  a  gorgeous  page  of  Italian  iiistory,  suborned  witnesses,  was  fettered  tea 
crowded  with  narratives  of  war  and  en-  galley-slave,  and  wore  a  chain  weighing 
terprise  of  revel  and  tourney.  One  al- ,  fifteen  Englisli  pounds,  like  a  common 
most  wonders  to  see  what  humdrum  felon.  One  winders  to  see  no  bitternea 
prosaic  personages  these  inheritors  of  in  the  benign  face  of  the  prisoner  of  Mon- 
great  names  and  far-descended  titles  in  \  tesarchio,  but  one  discerns  in  the  placid 
many  instances  are,  and  to  find  the  sages  lineaments  more  capability  of  patient  en- 
and  waiTiors  of  the  middle  ages  dwin-  durance  than  energy  or  mental  power. 
died  into  i)rosy  deputies  and  ])uny  car- ,  The  amiable  and  loquacioas  old  gentfe* 
pet-knights.  Here,  from  Naples,  are  man  glides  gently  down  the  vale  of  age. 
j)rinces  by  the  half-score,  many  of  whom  He  would  be  better  at  Naples  inhaluff 
would  be  puzzled  to  show  the  wherea-  its  soft  breezes  than  in  this  harsh  and 
bout  of  their  princi|»alities,  but  who  are  cloudy  climate,  but  he  is  used  to  self 
doubtless  great  men  in  their  own  land,  ;  sacrifice;  and  duty  detains  him  at  Turin. 
although  they  may  scarcely  have  been  Not  far  from  him  sits  Lacaita,  also  from 
heard  of  out  of  it.  Now  and  then  one  Naples,  but  well  known  in  Ensfauid, 
hears  a  name  which  brings  a  flood  of  which  he  dearly  loves  and  wanmyadr 
associations  to  one's  memory.  Here,  mires.  He  is  a  striking  example  of  Uia 
for  example,  sits  a  calm  and  gentleman-  admirable  results  of  English  principlcir 
like  senator  from  Florence  wliose  name  habits,  and  thoughts,  engrafted  upon  Uia 
is  Strozzi,  and  one  is  carried  back  to  the  warm,  im))ressionable,  and  peroeptm 
days  of  Cosmo  di  ^[edici,  the  implacable  nature  of  the  southern  Italian.  Near  him 
enemy  of  his  great  ancestor  Filippo,  the  sit  several  Tuscan  deputies,  in  whomtba 
Rothschild  of  the  middle  ages,  who  died  keen  obsener  remarks  a  degree  of  mea- 
for  the  liberties  of  Florence  after  thrice  tal  balance  and  calm  judgment  geov 
endming  the  torture.  Near  the  gentle  ally  deficient  in  the  more  unpuluve  and 
and  refined-looking  beaier  of  this  great  volatile  Neapolitans.  Those  gentlemen, 
name  sits  a  young  man  with  an  eminent-  i  wnth  characteristic  courtesy,  auppresi  aD 
ly  Italian  physiognomy.  Gherardesca,  outward  signs  of  joy  and  exultation  il 
direct  descendant  of  that  Ungolino  who  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  their  bean- 
perished  with  his  two  sons  and  two  tiful  Florence.  Here  is  an  Italian  ad- 
grandsons  in  the  Tower  of  Famine  at  miral,  fat,  fair,  and  bald;  and  near  to 
Pisa.  Further  on.  in  a  little  old  man,  him  a  slender,  handsome  aide-de-canp 
you  see  the  owner  of  those  fairy  islands  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  H« 
in  Lake  Maggiore,  Isola  Bella  and  Isola  friends  jjoint  him  out  aa  the  minor  ef 
]Madre,  where  one  feels  transported  to  honor,  the  personification  of  modern 
the  luxurious  tropics  ;  he  too  boasts  of  a   chivalry  ;   and  the  passing  stranger  !• 
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gtruck  by  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  face 
and  the  wondrous  depth  of  those  large 
lustrous  eyes.  There  are  not  a  few  ex- 
ministers  at  the  table,  and  among  them 
the  late  Premier  Minghetti,  a  well-in- 
tentioned man  of  some  cleverness,  but 
by  no  means  of  the  stuff  of  which  prime- 
ministers  are  generally  made,  and  whose 
sanguine  temperament  and  administra- 
tive incapacity  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
plunge  Italy  into  her  present  difKculties. 
Some  of  the  groups  at  the  side-tables 
are  not  without  interest.  Every  day  a  | 
solitary  old  man,  with  lon^  white  hair 
and  feeble  gait,  comes  noiselessly  into  | 
the  room,  and  places  himself  at  the  same 
small  table,  commanding  a  view  of  all 
the  guests ;  but  though  he  wears  specta- 
cles to  assist  his  dim  sight,  he  does  not 
seem  to  heed  the  animated  groups  inces- 
santly passing  before  him.  The  pale 
high  forehead  and  the  delicate  oval  Lice, 
with  its  })ointed  white  beard,  recall  a  por- 
trait bv  Vandvke,  and  in  this  venerable 
gentleman,  the  type  of  an  Italian  cour- 
tier, we  see  an  aged  likeness  of  Charles 
I.  Family  misfortunes  have  left  him 
impoverished  and  alone,  and  he  may  be 
seen  every  evening  at  the  theatre,  a 
touching  J  picture  of  dignified,  refined, 
and  lonely  old  age. 

Pass  we  to  the  next  table.  There  two 
men  seated  opposite  to  each  other  are 
dining  heartily  and  cheerfully,  chatting 
and  smiling  like  persons  who  are  at  no 
loss  for  topics  interesting  alike  to  both. 
One  is  dark  and  soldierly-looking,  with 
shining  black  hair  cut  rather  short,  and 
beginning  to  wear  away  at  the  crown, 
with  shaven  cheeks  and  black  must:iciie 
and  beard.  His  nose  is  prominent,  his 
style  of  physiognomy  handsome  but  rather 
coai*se,  his  expression  energetic  and  de- 
cided rather  than  amiable  and  good-tem- 
pered, his  complexion,  habitually  florid 
and  sunburnt,  has  now  a  dull  red  flush, 
due  probably  to  dinner  and  the  heat  of 
the  room.  His  comj)anion  is  a  slender 
man  with  rather  small  features,  tanned 
by  weather,  quiet  and  gentlemanlike  in 
manner.  He  wears  a  lon^  coat  but- 
toned  high,  with  a  gold  chain  meander- 
ing outside  it;  he  has  no  nmstaches,  and 
the  general  style  of  his  dress,  tiiken  in 
conjunction  with  the  collarof  thick  grey- 
ish whisker  that  completely  surrounds 
his  face,  gives  him  much  the  look  of  an 


Englishman — at  least  as  many  English- 
men appeared  some  ten  years  ago,  before 
the  practice  of  weaiing  the  full  beard 
became  so  generally  adopted  among 
them.  In  fact,  as  a  Frenchman  was  one 
day  heard  to  remark  of  this  gentleman, 
''  II  a  lair  plus  Anglais  que  les  Anglais,'' 
and  might  be  put  in  the  same  category 
with   a    well-known  Ani'lomaniac  Aus- 

CD 

trian  diplomatist,  who,  having  been  vi- 
tuperated as  an  Englishman  by  a  street 
boy  he  had  accidentally  run  against,  gave 
the  lad  a  dollar  for  the  compliment. 
Persons  who  have  seen  them  will  prob- 
ably recognize  in  the  above  pen-and-ink 
portraits  the  most  rising  general  and  the 
most  distinguished  admiral  Italj  pos- 
sesses, and  will  write  under  the  sketch 
the  names  of  Cialdini  and  Persano.  The 
former"  lately  won  parliamentary  fame 
by  a  speech  which  took  the  country  by 
surprise,  few  having  suspected  the  ora- 
torical povvei*s  of  the  d:ishing  and  suc- 
cessful soldier.  The  speech,  which  had 
manifestly  been  studied,  was  a  clever 
an(i  effective  production,  and  it  won  the 
more  ap})lause  because  it  proclaimed 
truths  which  others  had  feared  to  utter, 
and  because  it  was  spoken  in  a  parlia- 
ment where  long-winded  talkers  abound, 
but  where  eloquence  is  exceedingly  ran . 
Not  far  from  the  two  officers,  the  late 
Minister  for  Foreiijcn  Affairs,  Visconti 
Venosta,  dines  opposite  to  Jacini,  the 
present  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who 
is  about  to  leave  for  Florence  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  coming  change 
of  capital.  Yenosta  is  a  tall  lair  man 
from  the  Valteliue,  who  looks  more  like** 
a  German  than  an  Italian.  He  is  re- 
markably quiet  in  maimer  and  sober  in 
gestures  for  one  born  south  of  the  Alps. 
His  character  stands  high  for  disinterest- 
edness and  patriotism ;  and  although  not 
responsible  for  the  errors  of  his  former 
colleagues,  he  has  chivalrously  taken 
upon  himself  a  share  of  the  odijim  cast 
upon  them,  and  manfully  defended  them 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  abili- 
ties are  good,  and  he  made  one  of  the 
best  speeches  delivered  in  the  Lower 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of 
caj)ital.  There  are  persons  in  Turin  who 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  at  no  distant 
date  he  will  again  hold  the  seals  of  office, 
possibly  in  a  government  of  which  Cial- 
dini will  also  be  a  member. 
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The  sole  beauty  of  Turin  is  its  glorious 
Alpine  nuige,  wtiich  is  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  snow  as  eai'ly  as  October. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  heavy  fogs 
roll  away  from  the  city,  the  stranger  is 
startled  to  see  a  towering  bulwark  of 
snow  rising  between  him  and  northeni 
Europe.  Marvelous  and  entrancing  are 
the  effects  of  sunlight  upon  these  undu- 
lating masses  when  seen  on  the  rare  oc- 
casion of  a  clear  brilliant  day  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  only  four  hours 
in  the  railway  will  bear  one  away  from 
these  frozen  peaks  to  Genoa  on  the  radi- 
ant Mediterranean  and  to  the  palm- 
trees  of  the  Riviera,  Turin  seems  Italian 
only  to  those  who  have  just  crossed  the 
mountain  ban'ier;  to  the  traveler  from 
the  south.  Piedmont  appears  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Italy.  Few  linger  in  her 
capital  longer  than  to  repose  after  the 
passjige  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  or  to  pre- 
pare to  encounter  it.  Yet  Turin  can 
boast  of  a  few  collections  which  would 
be  deemed  well  worth  inspection  any- 
where but  on  the  borders  of  the  promised 
land  of  the  sight-seer.  The  Egyptian 
Museum  is  a  treasure  to  the  learned; 
there  is  an  interesting  and  extremely 
well-an*anged  armory,  and  the  gallery  of 
paintings  contains  some  choice  speci- 
mens of  Rembrandt,  Paul  Veronese, 
and  Albani,  and  even  claims  the  posses- 
sion of  a  genuine  Raphael,  the  Madonna 
della  Tenda ;  but  comparatively  few  visit 
them.  The  eager  tourist,  bound  for 
Florence  and  Rome,  reserves  his  enthu- 
siasm for  their  renowned  galleries,  while 
those  who  are  going  home  are  satiated 
with  art,  and  are  thankful  to  spare  the 
aching  eyes  and  overloaded  brain.  The 
style  of  Turin  is  essentially  i)rosaic  and 
uninteresting;  and,  although  its  arcades 
are  a  purely  Italian  feature,  it  does  not 
look  like  the  threshold  of  that  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  country,  whose  pre- 
eminent loveliness  hjis  ever  been  her 
distinction  and  misfortune.  Still  one 
nmst  mount  into  remote  antiquity  to  find 
the  origin  of  Turin,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  tribe. 
The  vicissitudes  of  ages  have  swept 
away  all  traces  of  the  occupation  by  the 
Romans,  except  a  wall  which  is  flanked 
by  two  towci-s,  and  forms  part  of  a  build- 
ing now  known  as  II  Palazzo  dei  due 
Torre ;   formerly  it  served  as  a  gate  of 


the  town,  and  was  named  die  Porta  IV 
latina ;  while  from  a  traditioD  which  ean 
not  be  traced,  the  common  people  oaU 
it  the  Pri.<»on  of  Ovid.  Turin  wan  a 
marquisate  during  the  middle  agea,  bat 
was  bo  oft«n  sacked  and  ravaged  that 
only  one  specimen  of  medieval  architect- 
ure remains,  the  Palazzo  Madama,  in  the 
center  of  the  Piazza  Castcllo.  Mnch  of 
the  old  simplicity  of  this  building  mi 
destroyed  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago 
by  the  mother  of  Vittorio  AmedM^ 
whose  residence  it  was.  With  the  vi- 
cious taste  of  the  period,  she  decorated 
the  severe  old  pile  with  what  the  Itafiaai 
call  a  <' majestic  &<;ad6**  of  marUe  col- 
umns and  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  ea- 
tirely  built  up  two  of  tne  towers.  Thi 
eastern  side  escaped  renovationi  and  the 
eye,  weaiied  with  the  eternal  nnifoimi^ 
of  the  streets  and  squares  of  Turin,  reffh 
ses  gratefully  upon  the  discolored  moi^ 
grown  wall  and  the  two  pictaresmii 
medieval  towers  which  remain.  Thi 
whole  building  narrowly  escaped  destra^ 
tion  eai'ly  in  the  present  century.  A 
gallery  which  connected  it  with  the  Ro^ 
al  Palace  was  pulled  down,  and  it  wn 
proposed  to  level  the  Palazzo  Madams 
and  till  up  the  venerable  moat,  in  ord« 
to  lay  the  square  completely  open.  Fo^ 
tunately  Napoleon  had  the  good  taalo 
to  oppose  such  an  act  of  barbaziaBi 
and  the  Senate  of  the  kingdom  now  mecti 
in  the  great  hall,  while  the  reoeptionr 
rooms  have  been  tunied  into  a  tempo- 
rary picture-gallery  for  the  ooUecUon 
already  alluded  to.  Although  Turin,  ai 
we  have  said,  has  little  pretenaiona  k 
the  way  of  art  or  antiquity,  it  is  dose  ta 
the  loveliest  valleys  and  mountaina  in 
the  world,  where  the  blue  skies  of  tta 
south  combine  with  the  grand  acenery 
of  Switzerland.  If  the  near  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  mountains  freezes  the  dty  in 
winter,  and  brings  fog,  rain,  and  dmria 
in  autumn,  it  facilitates  the  most  delighir 
ful  excursions  in  spring  and  summer 
among  the  scarcely  known  valleys  whibh 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Piedmontese  Alpa; 
and  the  lover  of  nature  will  always  assih 
ciate  Turin,  in  spite  of  its  own  unatln^ 
tiveness,  with  his  pleasanteat  reoofla^ 
tions  of  Italy. 

The  time  is  past,  however,  for  the  ex- 
clusive contemplation  of  scenery  or  stnfr 
of  art     It  mustbeanaiTowmmdwhiA 
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can  bound  its  sympathies  at  this  time  with- 
in such  restricted  limits.  Other  and  great- 
er interests  have  sprung  up  in  the  land 
80  long  looked  upon  as  a  mere  museum 
for  the  studious.  A  whole  nation  has 
arisen  from  the  sleep  of  centuries,  a  slum- 
ber mistaken  for  death,  eager  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  detractors  who  pronounced  it 
utterly  defunct,  and  fit  only  to  supply 
Europe  with  singers  and  scene-painters. 
Even  the  capabilities  of  the  race  have 
been  doubted.  So  low  had  the  modem 
Italians  sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations,  that 
the  possibility  of  their  regeneration  has 
been  questioned,  and  much  has  been 
written  to  prove  that  they  are  utterly  ef- 
fete, that  having  reached  their  highest 
development  they  have  fulfilled  their  ap- 
pointed destiny,  and,  worn  out,  will  grad- 
ally  fade  away  before  the  advances  of 
younger  and  more  vigorous  members  of 
the  human  family.  This  view,  however, 
is  cbiefly  taken  by  mere  votaries  of  art, 
who  hold  all  other  progress  cheaply,  who 
estimate  the  greatness  of  nations  accord- 
ing to  their  artistic  development,  and  who 
grow  eloquent  when  they  descant  upon 
the  famous  times  of  the  Medici,  forgetful 
or  regardless  that  Italy's  most  glorious 
period  of  painting  and  sculpture  was  also 
that  of  the  grossest  superstition  and  most 
degraded  moral  and  social  condition.  Her 
patrons  were  often  profligate  tyitmts,  and 
the  narrowest  bigotry  was  sometimes  the 
source  of  her  artist's  purest  inspirations. 
In  feet,  since  faith  in  her  Church  has  de- 
clined, no  source  of  inspiration  seems  to 
have  remained  to  her.  Her  religion  and 
her  rulers  reduced  her  to  a  lethargy  in 
which  she  quietly  dozed  on  for  centuries, 
while  the  foreigner  made  her  a  battle- 
field, and  fought  about  and  dismembered 
her  at  his  pleasure.  Meanwhile  other  and 
less  gifted  nations  have  outstripped  her 
in  her  own  arts.  Her  people  are  not  less 
endowed  by  nature  than  formerly,  but 
there  is  no  culture,  no  elevated  standard 
of  excellence,  no  spur  to  perfection. 
Taste  abounds ;  everybody  has  it ;  it  is 
the  birthright  of  the  whole  people  and  an 
inalienable  part  of  their  nature,  but  they 
turn  it  to  no  account,  and  one  comes  to 
the  land  of  myrtles  and  roses  to  find  no 
gardens,  and  to  the  birthplace  of  song  to 
find  no  music.  In  proportion  as  na- 
ture has  been  bountiful,  man  has  been 
heedless.     How  far  representative  insti- 


tutions will  tend  to  develop  the  peculiar 
capabilities  of  the  race,  remains  to  be 
seen ;  but  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
degree  of  moral  excellence  and  material 
prosperity  that  have  never  existed  be- 
fore, and  that  seem  unfortunately  opposed 
to  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  art. 
Italians,  however,  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  severe  English  standard.  Their 
temperament  is  essentially  artistic  and 
sensuous ;  it  repudiates  toil,  and  de- 
mands time  for  pure  sensation.  They  are 
vehement,  impulsive,  and  morbidly  sen- 
sitive, shrinking  from  a  single  word  of 
censure,  and  greedy  of  praise.  He  who 
would  be  accounted  their  friend  must 
never  find  a  fault,  but  approve  without 
qualification.  This  weakness  is  particu- 
larly visible  in  their  politicallife.  They 
are  not  content  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  Europe  that  they  have  done 
a  great  deal ;  they  like  to  be  told  that 
they  have  attained  perfection.  Their 
craving  for  flattery  and  dread  of  blame 
have  destroyed  all  criticism.  The  Italians 
deal  only  in  eulogy,  and  their  language 
has  shai'ed  in  the  general  decline ;  it  has 
lost  its  vigor,  become  wordy,  illogical, 
and  inexact — the  natural  result  of  the 
purposeless  lives  and  tame  insincerity  of 
those  who  have  used  and  moulded  it  since 
the  days  of  Dante.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  various  Italian  states,  however,  has 
already  produced  a  change,  which  may 
be  detected  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Chambers.  A  new  and  more  vigorous 
dialect  is  being  created  by  the  general 
adoption  of  words  hitherto  confined  to 
this  or  that  province.  Doubtless  the 
veiy  character  of  the  language  will  un- 
dergo a  transformation  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  new  thoughts  and  principles. 
With  respect  for  truth  will  come  exacti- 
tude of  expression ;  promptitude  and 
businesslike  habits  will  beget  terseness 
and  vigor,  to  the  exclusion  of  voluminous 
and  inflated  phi'ases  of  little  or  no  signi- 
fication. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Italians,  and  in  the  southern  provinces, 
where,  in  18G0,  only  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  in  a  thousand  could  read,  the 
proportion  is  rapidly  rising.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  not  as  yet  an  equal 
improvement  among  the  upper  classes. 
Intercourse  with  other  nations  will  of  ne- 
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cessity  enlighten  them  in  time,  but  the  !  spoken  ofindicatesonly  tootnily  thelwr 

whole   system   of   education    mui^t    be  standard  of  the  whole  oountiy ;  yet  it 

changed,  and  a  different  estimate  set  up-  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  in  thk  par* 

on   the  value  of  mental  cultivation,  ere  ticulai*  there  has  been  some  improveiMil 

Italian  noblemen,   as  a  class,  can  take  in  the  last  fifty  years.     However,  tlMie 

their  place  among  men  of  enlightened  is  little  or  no  mental  oultore;  lonnflclyi 

minds  and  noble  aspirations  in  other  at  Naples,  the  women  of  the  middle  tkm 

countries ;  while  nothing  can  be  more  in-  were  kept  ignorant  upon  principle;  tluf 


ane  and  frivolous  than  the  lives  of  the  i  were  not  taught  to  write,  lest  they  shorn 
women,  who,  themselves  subject  to  priest-  I  communicate  with  their  lovers.  In  Norths 
Jy  authority,  too  often  exercise  a  baneful  ern  Italy  they  have  always  been  moiead^ 
influence  over  the  men  of  their  families.  :  vanced,  and  it  is  a  curious  fiet  thatyii 
The  early  youth  of  a  girl  of  the  upper  Turin,  where  the  langna^  ia  chiflfr 
class  is  passed  in  a  convent  or  under ,  compounded  of  Italian  and  Provengdt 
harassing  and  unnecessaiy  restrictions.  !  two  old  romances  of  chivalry  are  repriali* 
Scai'cely  any  intercourse  is  permitted  \  ed  every  year,  and  are  the  &vorite  HtMi* 
with  young  people  of  the  opposite  sex ;  ture  of  the  people.  Amon^  the  higlNr 
in  fact,  to  secure  a  good  marriage,  a  young  .  classes  these  romances  are  unknown;  at 
lady  ought  to  be  kept  almost  in  complete  |  book  ever  cumbers  the  tables  eiawfft:* 
seclusion.  Meanwhile,  it  oilen  happens  :  "Journal  des  Modes,"  or  an  oooasioad 
thatahigh-spiritedgirl  employs  her  whole  Fi-ench  novel.  Ait  and  literatim  4M 
intelligence  in  deceiving  her  mother  and   never  spoken  of  in  society,   and  a 


evading  her  vigilance.  Matches  are  ence  to  a  Tauchnitz  novel  would  give>' 
sometimes  made  by  signs  in  the  streets, !  lady  the  dreaded  reputation  of  atei 
to  the  amazement  of  the  parents,  to  whom  A  strong  line  of  demarcation 
it  has  never  occurred  to  substitute  princi-  among  the  men .  The  man  of  aoienoeorklr 
pies  for  espionage.  As  may  be  expect- '  tersdoes  not,  as  with  us,  mingle  in  gesivdi. 
ed,  once  freed  by  marriage  from  the  society,  but  keeps  to  his  dasa,  and  shrinb 
thraldom  of  girlhood,  a  career  of  folly, ;  from  the  unleai'ued  and  nngenial  arirtni 
and  often  of  vice,  is  run  by  women  uatu-  •  ci*at  It  is  not  pride  and  exolnaiveMI 
rally  gifled  with  every  capability  of  mak-  that  here  sunder  classes  as  in  Qtmaufffi 
iug  good  wives,  good  mothei*s,  and  ex-  for  the  Italian  nobleman  is  alBAk  ip 
emplary  membei*8  of  society,  had  they  everybody,  and  the  high-bom  lady 
but  had  a  rational  training  and  a  fair ,  with  her  coachman,  and  calls  her 
share  of  enjoyment  before  they  were]  ^^Jigiia  mia,^'  Uncongenialityia  tfaei^rir 
mairied  to  a  man  chosen  by  theii-  family, ;  hairier  that  divides  society, 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  themselves.!  One  of  the  worst  symptoms  in  Itaiyil^ 
The  sti'ong  love  of  Italians  for  children  ;  the  present  moment, is  the  viotaal  adiiai 
oflen  exercises  a  beneficial  influence,  and  |  ration  of  everything  French.  In  »nsti||h 
many  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  is  ^  aspiring  to  be  free  and  oonstitntionali  |M 
absolutely  and  entuely  devoted  to  her  representatives  constantly  quote  FrMlk 
childien  with  an  abnegation  of  self  sel-  '  history  and  French  precedents  even  in  Ihi. 
dom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  Chambers,  but  rarely  allude  to  thoaj.  p 
the  homes  of  domestic  England.  If  there  England,  whose  institutions  Uiej  profiiipt 
be  no  children,  the  theatre  is  the  only  '  to  imitate.  It  might  have  been  well|h|; 
resource ;  the  husbapd  prefera  his  cafe,  Italy  if,  before  attempting  constkutioilil 
or  devotes  himself  to  a  reigning  belle  in  !  government,  she  had  passed  through  dNH 
another  box  ;  so  the  wife  is  escorted  by  ;  ordeal  of  enlightened  despotaam  nndv  Ik 
his  friend — hence  the  origin  of  the  now  ruler  who  would  have  governed  her  J9|lf 
somewhat  unfashionable  appendage  of  olutely  for  her  good,  until  she  waattdlr: 
the  cavaliere  servente.  One  is  startled  to  ed  into  governing  herseUl  Bven  ||i< 
hear  well-known  scandalous  stories  of  tlie  hated  Austrians  have  left  beneficial  jjr 
leaders  of  society,  who,  scarcely  repent-  !  fects  behind  them  in  Lomhardyy  in  lifk 
ant  of  the  sins  of  their  youth,  spend  tlieir  ;  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  the  enpflliilf; 
mornings  in  devotion  and  their  evenings  decency  of  public  habit&  In  truthi  <Mi# 
in  receptions  or  the  never-palling  thea-  is  hourly  amazed  and  diagnated  Igr4p 
tre.     The  tone  in  which  immorality  is  ,  coarse  and  filthy  praotioes  of  a  peopla* 
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tainly  not  deficient  in  refinement  of  na-  '  ber,  there  Ls  a  startling  transformation. 
ture.  and  singularly  endued  with  courte-  The  words  pour  forth  with  wonderful 
sy  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of ,  volubility,  in  clear,  distinct,  and  vibrating 
others ;  but  sti'ange  inconsistencies  meet  tones,  and  the  rapid  and  graceful  ges- 
one  at  every  turn.  Most  of  the  books  tures,  especially  of  the  animated  Neapo- 
about  Italy  give  only  one  side  of  the  pic-  litans,  almost  distract  the  attention  of  the 
ture :  her  fatal  beauty  bewilders  the  judg-  foreigner  from  the  subject  of  the  speech. 
ment ;  the  deceit  and  falsehood  of  her  It  must  be  the  vehement  utterance  and 
children  ai'e  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  constant  gesticulation  of  the  Italian  ora- 
their  grace  and  attractiveness  ;  their  rags  ,  tor  that  so  soon  fatigue  him,  and  render 
and  dh*t  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  a  a  long  discourse  a  far  greater  effort  to 
country  where  so  many  come  only  to  seek  \  him  than  it  is  found  to  be  by  more  phleg- 
pictorial  effects.  People  travel  less  in  matic  speakers.  Every  three-quarters  of 
quest  of  ti*uth  than  of  enjoyment,  and  an  hour  he  requires  a  "  riposo,"  a  pause 
when  distance  lends  her  usual  enchant-  '  of  a  few  minutes,  and  plentiful  recourse  is 
ment,  even  the  drawbacks  which  could  had  to  sugar-and- water  at  intervals  during 
not  be  ignored  when  absolutely  present,  the  whole  speech.  A  loud,  distinct  ut- 
fjide  from  the  memory  altogether.  The  terance  is  the  habit  of  the  whole  people ; 
result  has  been  deplorable  for  Italy.  She  in  the  south  it  oilen  rises  into  a  squall, 
has  become  ae<justomed  to  extravagant  and  even  among  the  higher  classes  harsh 
eulogium,  and  spoiled  by  mdiscrimiuate  and  hoarse  voices  grate  painfully  upon 
praise  ;  and  she  refuses  to  believe  that  the  fastidious  ear.  Not  many  years  ago, 
her  prestige  is  entirely  due  to  the  glory  an  English  gentleman,  unacqiuiinted  with 
of  the  past,  and  to  that  marvelous  natu-  '  this  peculiarity,  remarked  at  a  large  par- 
ral  beauty  which  owes  nothing  to  man,  ty,  comi)osed  of  the  elite  of  the  Neapoli- 
and  which  man,  with  all  his  vices  and  cor-  |  tan  caj)ital,  *'  If  I  did  not  know  I  wjis 
rapt  ions,  is  still  powerless  to  imi)air.  i  in  the  best  society  in  Naples,  I  should 

The  Italians  have  been  considered  the  think  myself  in  Bedlam.'* 
moral  antipodes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  In  those  days  there  were  other  little 
yet  there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  peculiarities  which  probably  no  longer 
between  the  races,  and  as  strong  dissim-  exist.  Young  men  of  Ikshiou  had  vague 
ilarities  between  the  fonner  and  their  ideas  of  geography,  and  one  asked  an 
Grallic  neighbors.  Simple,  natural,  and  English  lady,  *'  which  was  the  largest 
absolutely  free  from  all  attempts  at  the-  place,  England  or  London?*'  KingFer- 
atrical  effect  in  their  language  and  man-  dinand  would  probably  have  preferred 
ners,  they  are  singularly  sympathetic,  that  the  youth  had  never  heard  of  either. 
and  one  feels  for  their  failings  nmch  the  A  man  of  wealth  and  high  position  at 
same  indulgence  extended  to  those  of  Court,  who,  after  some  trouble,  had  ob- 
children.  Indeed  it  ought  never  to  be  tained  permission  to  travel,  shipped  hira- 
forgotten  that  the  tyranny  and  corrup-  self  on  board  a  French  steamer,  and  when 
tion  of  the  old  governments  either  kept  told  that  she  was  three  hundred  horse 
the  people  in  tutelage  like  children,  or  power,  innocently  asked  where  the  horses 
degraded  them  almost  below  the  dignity  were  t  Ten  years  have  wrought  vast 
of  manhood.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  chancres  even  in  that  darkest  corner  of  the 
that  a  strong  English  influence,  politi- ,  peninsula.  An  older  man,  and  a  compatn- 
cal  and  social,  should  counteract  the  in-  ot  of  the  courtier  cited  above,  observed 
sidious  French  tendencies  which  dsiily  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  his  place  in  the 
grow  more  evident,  and  are  much  de-  Senate,  "  Railways,  steamboats,  the  elec- 
plored  by  right-minded  Italians  them-  trio  telegraph,  and  a  free  press,  have  made 
selves.  An  English  education  engrafted  the  civilized  world  like  one  family.  No 
upon  the  Italian  character  produces  an  new  discovery,  no  truth,  can  long  be  the 
admirable  combination.  A  few  young  '  privilege  of  one  people  only."  King 
men  aftect  the  English  Style,  speak  the  Ferdinand  knew  this  so  well  that,  al- 
language  fluently,  and  have  even  acquired  though  he  could  not  prevent  foreigners 
the  true  insular  tranquility  of  utterance,  from  entering  his  country,  he  took  care 
But  when  the  most  successful  imitator  to  keep  his  own  subjects  at  home.  People 
riaes  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  or  Cham-  j  who  lived  in  the  provinces  had  often  to 
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manopinTe  for  a  year  to  get  leave  to  |  com^Sensated  by  the  results  obtained.  To 
visit  Naples,  and  longer  journeys  were  her  amusement  and  gratifioation  the 
exceptions  indeed.  Even  energetic  Brit-  ^  faded  memories  of  many  a  pleasant  ex- 
ish  travelers  were  sometimes  worn  out  cursion  and  adventure  were  revived  by 
by  the  fatigue,  bustle,  and  worry  attend-  entries  like  the  following:  *' June  1857. 
ant  upon  an  expedition  to  Na]>les  and  its  La  Signorina,  with  her  fiitber  and  the 
environs.  From  the  houi  of  landing,  -  notorious  Don  £.,  sailed  to  Capri  in  the 
beset  by  beggars,  unceasingly  importun-  j  English  war-steamer,  wluoh  called  ftr 
ed'for  money  by  officials,  living  in  an  at- '  them  at  Sorrento.  Before  landing  jtlie 
niosphere  of  noise,  and  a  state  of  perpet- 1  whole  party  went  to  curiasare  in  the  tim' 
ual  warfare  with  guides  and  hackney-  Grotto."  While  chronicling  these  tli- 
coachmen,  life  became  insupportable.  |  fles,  matters  of  real  importance  to  tbtm 
Many  have  been  driven  away  by  this  i  and  to  the  Government  constantlY  esa^ 
combination  of  annoyances,  added  to  the  ed  the  observation  of  these  purblind  pch 
want  of  comfort,  and  the  absence  of  the  \  lice  spies.  The  notorious  Don  EL  aboff 
appliances  of  civilization,  rapidly  increas-  mentioned  was  a  benevolent  fbrrigner, 
ing  in  eveiy  other  city  where  English  an  enthusiast  for  the  Italian  cause,  whose 
congregate.  In  truth,  whilst  all  other  long  acquaintance  with  Naples,  with  ito 
places  progressed,  Naples  stood  still,  and  ways  and  it^  people,  sometimes  enabled 
lived,  like  Italy  in  general,  upon  her  past ;  him  to  interpose  between  persecuted  fib- 
reputation.  Even  public  safety  was  little  '  erals  and  the  tyranny  of  t^e  Govemmeot 
cared  for  in  those  days.  In  1857  a  young  In  that  same  year  of  1857  an  inddento^ 
Englishman  was  attacked  In  the  Chiaja,  curred  which  gave  unbounded  aatis&o- 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  Possibly  the  ob-  :  tion  to  him  and  to  the  lady  in  questSoSi 
ject  was  only  plunder,  butthej-oungman  and,  if  the  police  ever  became  aoquaial" 
resisting,  the  niffians  stabbed  liim.  Pjiss-  '  ed  with  it,  it  was  only  (yfres  eot^p— tooUlB 
ers-by  heard  and  saw  the  attack,  but  not  to  avail  them,  and  no  mention  of  the  ifr 
a  soul  ventured  to  interfere.  The  un^ ,  fair  was  likely  to  be  made  in  their  re* 
fortunate  man  dragged  himself  to  a  house  cords.  Two  Neapolitans,  men  of  edoea* 
kept  by  an  Englishwoman,  where  he  was  tion  and  independent  means,  incunel 
sheltered  and  cared  for.  lie  died  in  a  |  the  suspicions  or  the  ill-will  of  the  poKea 
week.  His  Majesty  having  just  before  This  was  no  uncommon  ocounrenoe  it 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  on  the  auspicious  that  time  in  Naples.  Men  of  irreproadh 
event  of  ihe  birth  of  a  prince,  about  two  able  character  were  not  unfrequent^ 
hundred  common  felons  had  been  rcleas-  pitched  upon  by  the  sbirri  for  peraeoatioa 
ed  from  the  galleys,  and  the  police  were  on  political  gi*ounds.  It  mattoned  not 
too  much  engaged  in  looking  afler  politi-  that  no  shadow  of  proof  existed  against 
cal  offenders,  and  in  dispersing  groups  of  them,  that  neither  byword  nor  deed  had 
three  or  four  pei*sons,  to  have  time  to  at-  i  they  manifested  disaffection  to  theens^ 
tend  to  mere  murderers  and  robbers.  ing  order  of  things.     They  were  known 

Subsequently  to  the  Revolution  of  |  or  believed  to  sympathise  with  the  L3h 
18()0,  quantities  of  police  records  were  ,  eral  party ;  or  perhaps  thej  led  reiirel 
sold  as  waste  paper ;  and  some  of  these,  lives,  avoided  the  cafes,  and  were  eoe* 
discovered  in  a  shop  in  the  island  of  Cap- .  pected  of  reading  and  even  of  thinkiBg; 
ri,  ciime  into  the  hands  of  persons  to  in  this  latter  case  they  were  oertun^ 
whom  their  contents  related.  A  young  dangerous  members  of  society  and  proper 
English  lady,  who  had  been  for  three  prison  inmates.  Shut  them  up  bj  di 
years  resident  in  Naples,  found  in  them,  means;  they  need  not  know  ofwhattfaef 
to  her  amazement,  a  minute  record  of  are  accused — advise  them  not  to  aflk. 
most  of  her  movements  and  acts,  during  Alas !  how  many  innocent  men  rotted 
the  greater  part  of  that  time.  Among  away  their  lives  in  the  dark  monl^doB- 
her  friends  and  acquaintances  were  some  geons  of  Ischia  or  the  Vicaria— Tietiiii% 
one  on  whom  the  authorities  looked  with  perhaps,  to  some  real  offender  who  hal 
suspicion,  and  thus  it  doubtless  was  that  secured  his  own  safety  by  seal  in  d^ 
she  had  been  subjected  to  a  surveillance  nouncing  the  guiltless.  Tyranny  in  Iti^f 
whose  closeness  must  have  given  the  po-  has  not  seldom  been  indebted  for  its  e^ 
lice  au  amount  of  trouble  certainly  not   cret  information  to  that  base  poaillamni- 
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ty  which  seeks  to  secure  immunity  from  !  and  the  new-comers  went  below.  For  a 
suspicion  by  the  betrayal  of  confidence,  few  minutes  the  officer  paced  the  deck, 
or  by  affording  false  information.  apparently   deep  in  thought,  and  then 

In  the  case  of  the  two  gentlemen  above  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered.  There 
referred  to,  a  false  friend  had  pointed  was  a  grand  ball  that  night  at  the  Acca- 
them  out  as  hostile  to  the  Government  1  demia  Reale,  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Ebiving  fortunately  received  timely  warn-  i  Royal  Palace,  and  at  midnight  Captain 

ing,  they  had  contrived  for  two  whole : made  his  appearance  there.     He 

years  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police   sought  the  English  lady,  and  whispered, 


by  incessant  change  of  place,  repeatedly 
escaping  over  the  roofs  of  houses  during 
domiciliary  visits.  This  wretched  exist- 
ence had  become  unendurable,  and  at  all 


"  They  are  on  board ;  I  sail  in  an  hour, 
and  have  come  only  to  show  myself" 
"  If  those  around  us  did  but  know,"  said 
the  lady,  glancing  at  the  awful  Minister 


hazards  they  resolved  to  attempt  an  es-  j  of  Police  then  passing  with  a  Neapolitan 
cape  from  the  country.  In  the  Bay  of ;  general  well  known  for  his  hatred  of  the 
Naples  there  lay  a  foreign  man-of-war  Liberal  paily,  *'  we  shoidd  both  be  ar- 
soon  leaving  for  Malta.  Were  it  possi-  rested."  But  nobody  ever  did  know, 
ble  to  get  on  board  they  would  be  in  '  By  daybreak  the  frigate  was  miles  away 
safety,  and  Don  E.  was  appealed  to  as'  from  the  beautiful  bay,  making  for  sorched 
intercessor  in  this  case  of  real  distress.  It  |  and  sun-browned  Malta.  The  diligent 
was  said  he  was  a  countryman  of  the  cap- 1  police  continued  to  scour  the  lanes,  and 
tain  of  the  frigate,  but  whether  that  were  i  prowl  into  garrets  and  over  the  roofs ; 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  they  were  one  ,  but  their  prey  had  escaped,  and  their  per- 
day  seen  in  earnest  confabulation  on  the  secutors  never  knew  how  they  had  been 
quarterdeck  of  the .  It  was  easy  to  outwitted.  Meanwhile  the  fugitives  re- 
satisfy  the  commander  that  the  persons  ceived  money  under  feigned  names  in 
desirous  of  a  passage  under  the  protection  \  Malta,  until  the  downfall  of  Bourbon  rule 
of  his  flag  were  no  criminals,  but  victims  ;  in  1860  released  them  and  hundreds  of 
ofthe  most  groundless  persecution.  A  few  |  othere  from  exile,  and  many  from  a  cap- 
hours  after  the  captain  came  on  shore  to  '  tivity  worse  than  death. 
bid  his  friends  good-bye,  and  called  upon  |  During  that  period  of  espionage  and 
Don  E.  This  visit  was  mentioned  in  the  I  tyranny  at  Naples,  brigandage,  always 
police  diary,  but  only  as  numbers  of  oth-  i  the  curse  of  the  country,  was  kept  within 
ers  were,  and  the  entry  was  unaccompa-  moderate  limits.  Though  robbery  in  every 
nied  by  comments  indicating  that  any  other  form  was  universal,  the  highways 
suspicion  or  impoilance  was  attached  to  wercf  comparatively  safe,  at  least  in  the  im- 
it  We  may  presume  that  the  police  |  mediate  neighborhood  ofthe  capital ;  and 
never  knew  that  a  council  of  war  was  |  even  in  Sicny,  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
held  in  the  drawing-room  of  that  house '  Minister  of  Police,  the  dreaded  Manis- 
apon  the  Chinja,  and  that,  before  the  |  calco,  one  might  travel  securely  from  one 
captain  left,  the  English  lady,  on  whom  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  It  did  not 
so  special  a  watch  was  kept,  laughingly  suit  King  Ferdinand  to  permit  brigandage 
selected  from  a  basket  of  visiting-cards  on  a  large  scale,  as  his  predecessors  had 
upon  the  table  those  of  a  stanch  partisan  i  oflen  done  ;  but  by  isolating  his  provin- 
of  the  Government,  and  cutting  them  in  ces  and  rigidly  repressing  every  attempt 
halves  with  certain  peculiar  zigzags  of  I  at  progi*ess  or  communication  from  with- 
the  scissors,  handed  two  ofthe  pieces  to  |  out,  he  did  much  to  perpetuate  a  condi- 
the  departing  sailor.  That  night  it  still  j  tion  of  society  eminently  fevorable  to  its 
wanted  some  hours  to  moourise  when  a !  existence.  His  moral  appreciation  ofthe 
small  boat  with  muffled  oars  glided  into   vocation  may  be  surmised  from  the  al- 


the  deep  gloom  below  the  side  of  the  fri- 
gate. A  minute  afterwards  two  stran- 
gers stood  upon  her  deck,  bowed  to 
an  officer  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 


most  incredible  fact  that  he  pensioned  a 
well-known  leader  and  his  band,  and  as- 
signed them  a  retreat  in  the  island  of 
Ischia.     They  had  committed  the  error 


and  silently  presented  him  with  the '  of  being  too  daring,  and  violating  the 
counterparts  of  the  cards  he  had  re- '  outward  decency  which  the  King  prided 
ceived     that    morning.       He    nodded,  ;  himself  upon  maintaining  throughout  his 
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dominions.  Tlie  traditional  and  pictur- 
esque bandit  disappeared  for  a  time  from 
the  beahMi  track,  and  the  most  adventur- 


intcrest  towards  the  scene  of  thetragedj. 
How  thankfiilly  the  ladies  at  this  point 
saw  them  self  surrounded  by  their  inilit»* 


ous  travelers  seldom  caui^ht  a  glimpse  of  I  ry  guard  may  be  imaprinedl  The«OHiBi- 
bim.  During  the  least  perilous  period,  '  ant  officials  punctually  performed  their 
however,  of  the  late  King's  reign,  a  party    part  of  the  agreement;  and  it  was  not 


of  English  ladies  met  with  a  ludicrous 
adventure  on  the  dreary  road  which 
skirts  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  leading  from 
that  city  to  Pffistum.     A  few  miles  from 


until  the  ladies  had  returned  to  Naplesand 
told  the  story,  that  they  had  the  least  idei 
that  they  had  been  the  heroines  of  anal- 
venture  with  real  brigands,  who  had  Uft 


the  Teuiples  the  carriage  was  stopped  by  upon  this  jwlite  and  novel  mode  of  par- 
a  party  of  horsemen,  to  all  appearance  suing  their  calling.  Brigandage  then  won 
mounted  gensdarmes.  Saluting  the  la-  its  mildest  aspect  It  is  in  times  of  po- 
dies  res[)ectfully,  the  leader  informed  litical  excitement  that  external  agenciei 
them  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  i  excite  mere  highwaymen  into  the  ooa- 
Government  to  escort  all  travelers  to  Pajs- '  mission  of  the  most  atrocious  cradtiea 
tum  and  back  at  a  charge  often  |)iastre3.  In  thinly  inhabited  districts,  wh^eroidl 
The  unprotected  ladies  thought  it  a  most  |  and  large  towns  are  few  and  hiding-plsoai 
considerate,  though  rather  expensive,  ar-  plenty,  banditti  are  the  natural  prodnA 
rangement,  and  tliankfully  accepted  the  of  the  soil ;  and,  even  in  families  of  a 
escoi*t  of  the  gallant  band.  IIow  vividly  superior  class,  a  little  excess  of  severitf 
that  wild  and  beautiful  drive  comes  back  on  the  part  of  a  father  towards  a  son  M^ 
to  memory  atler  the  lapse  of  long  years !  the  latter  to  enlist  with  the  brigandft  M 
The  broad  smooth  road  coasting  the  commonly  as  impatience  of  restraint  is 
slumbering  Mediterranean ;  the  sapphire  ,  former  days  drove  the  wild  English  bojio 
sea  flecked  with  graceful  lateen  sails.  Sa-  j  sea.  Even  nowbrigandageisbynorosm 
lerno  lies  behind,  backed  by  a  moss-grown  entirely  confined  to  the  Neapolitan  prorin- 
ruined  castle.  At  the  flirthest  point  is  ces.  At  the  present  moment  a  daringroih 
seen  Vietri ;  whence  may  be  traced  a  faint  bcr  infests  the  country  round  Lake  Thn^ 
white  line  creeping  along  the  face  of  the  ,  symene.  His  name  is  Cinicchia,  and  hi 
cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  i  l>egan  his  career  of  crime  by  stabUnglil 
broken  here  and  there  by  slender  campa- '  own  brother  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
nile  and  clusters  of  human  habitations,  of  persons  who  cared  not  to  interfere  k 
Amalii,  gleaming  high  against  the  tower-  the  family  quarrel.  He  fled  from  jofltlQi 
ing  cliffs,  closes  that  unrivaled  road,  so  and  took  to  the  road,  or  it  perhaps  shooll 
often  painted  from  the  cave  of  the  Cap-  rather  be  said  to  the  woods,  andforya0 
uccini  Monastery,  whidi,  rising  above  the  he  has  lived  by  levying  black-mail  npot 
town,  commands  the  whole  bay.  Yet  all  who  have  aught  to  give,  i^irffftpti^ 
higher  still,  perched  on  the  loftiest  moun-  ■  only  one  or  two  powerful  fiimiBc% 
tain-summit,  sits  Posit.'uio  ;  to  the  left ;  whose  intercession  in  his  behalf  he  hopM 
Scaricatoia,  even  more  unapi)roachable  ;  to  secure  by  this  forbearance.  He  it  $ 
at  their  fcc't  lie  the  verdant  little  Syren  celebrity  in  his  way,  and  the  district  hi 
isles,  while  in  the  distance  Capri  reposes  haunts  abounds  in  tales  of  his  aadadMI 
upon  the  azure  waters  like  a  lion  couch- 1  exploits.  Not  long  ago  the  steward  oft 
ant  guarding  the  Bay  of  Naples.  To  the  rich  absentee  landlord  was  making  opt^ 
tourist's  left  rises  a  range  of  mountains  counts  with  an  agent,*  and  came  iipOB0 
bounding  the  malaria-stricken  plain,  along  ■  entry  of  twenty  crowns  as  '*pud  toCh^ 
which  the  swift  little  horses,  harnessed-  icchia."  "What  nextt"  cried  theitei^ 
three  abreast,  jingling  with  bells  and '  ard ;  "this  can  never  pass."  "Whi^ 
decked  with  nodding  plumes,  canter  mer-  ,  can  I  dof  piteously  inquired  the  igask; 
rily.  Under  the  shade  of  the  mountains  .  "  when  Cinicchia  dem:mds  money,  CSlh 
are  seen  villages — Battipagliaand  Eboli —  icchia  will  have  it."  Th^  bailiff  still  d^ 
the  latter  an  ominous  name.  There,  murred.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  fav  $ 
thiity  years  ago,  a  young  English  bride  knock  at  the  house  door,  and  aloadvcNl 
and  bridegroom  were  murdered  by  seven  '  called  his  name  and  .summoned  himtodl^ 
brigands.  Murray  tells  the  story,  and  scend  and  oi>en.  The  buliff  tamed  prfl 
their  countrymen  look  with  a  shuddering  '  and  stood  irresolute,  *'  Yoa  had 
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come,"  said  the  voice,  "  and  bring  two  I  course   of  rivers,   lowered  the  tops   of 
hundred  crowns  with  you.     I  know  you  i  mountains,  and  even  drove  back  the  sea. 


have  the  money  in  the  house.  I  am  Cin- 
icchia."  The  frightened  bailiff  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  went  down  witli  the  two 


The  lake  itself  periodically  retreats  from 
its  shores,  and  leaves  a  strip  of  land  un- 
covered for  some  years,  the  waters  re- 


hundred  crowns,  which  he  charged  to  his  |  turning  as  they  receded,  slow^ly  and  im- 
employer's  account  with  the  agent's  twen- 1  perceptibly.  There  is  an  interesting  his- 
ty.  All  attempts  to  catch  this  robber  tori cal  incident  connected  with  that  strip 
have  hitherto  been  in  vain.  lie  never  of  land.  When  Pope  Pius  V.  was  a  sim- 
sleeps  under  a  roof,  continually  changes  pie  monk,  he  lived  on  the  border  of  the 
his  lurking-places,  and  his  loaded  revolver  lake,  and  had  a  neighbor  named  Fiorenzi. 
is  ever  in  his  hand.  Notwithstanding  his  ;  In  process  of  time  the  monk  was  of- 
impunity  and  success — for  he  is  known   fered  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  he  was  so  poor 


to  have  amassed  large  sums — he  is  weary 
of  an  outlaw's  existence,  and  lately  made 
overtures  to  the  authorities,  through  one 


that  he  could  not  raise  the  necessary  mon- 
ey without  the  help  of  his  well-to-do 
neighbor,  who  lent  him  twelve  hundred 


of  the  families  he  had  never  molested.  He  crowns  to  take  him  to  Rome  and  pay  the 
declared  his  wish  to  retire  from  business,  ,  fees.  When  the  cardinal  reached  the 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  settle  three  dignity  of  the  tiara,  he  sent  for  his  friend 
thousand  crowns  upon  his  family  and  em-  Fiorenzi,  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the 
bark  for  America,  where  he  proposed  chamber  and  a  marquis,  but  never  repaid 
reverting  to  his  original  trade  of  a  ma-  the  money  he  had  borrowed.  Perhaps 
son.  The  Government  was  willing  to  the  Papal  treasury  was  low  ;  at  any  rate 
consent,  but  imposed  the  condition  that  his  Holiness  hit  upon  a  novel  expedient. 
he  should  give  up  liis  associates. —  He  gmnted  his  quondam  neighbor  the 
With  the  proverbial  honor  of  his  class,  strip  of  land  round  the  lake  from  which 
he  refused  to  be  guilty  of  a  trudimento ;  the  waters  recede,  and  though  an  uncer- 
and  as,  upon  the  other  hand,  none  will !  t^iin  source  of  income,  as  may  be  supposed, 
betray  so  loyal  a  robber,  he  will  probably  it  still  yields  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
die  in  his  bed,  although  he  never  sleeps  '  crowns  a  year  to  the  family — that  is, 
in  one.  Cinicchiais  not  habitually  cruel,  when  not  under  water  ;  and  Pius  V.  can 
and  doubtless  he  burns  candles  to  the  Ma-  not  be  said  to  have  repudiated  his  debt, 
donna,  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  and  is  |  These  desultory  reminiscences  have  led 
looked  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  a  hero  us  far  away  from  Turin,  which  claims  a 
driven  from  society,  through  having  had  few  jiarting  words.  Already  abandoned 
the ''misfortune"  to  kill  a  man.  The  scene  by  royalty,  before  these  lines  appear  in 
of  his  exploits  is  among  the  most  inter- 1  j>rint  the  expiring  capital  will  have  been 
esting  in  Italy,  being  the  rich  and  pictiu*-  stripped  of  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
e8que  countiy  surrounding  Perugia,  a  of  government  The  other  Italian  cities 
city  of  Etruscan  origin,  beautifully  situ-  can  not  be  said  to  have  shown  themselves 
ated  on  a  height,  and  famous  as  the  birth-  duly  grateful  to  Turin  and  its  brave  in- 
place  of  llaphael's  master,  Perugino.  habitants.  Six  years  ago  they  looked 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  ancient  tomb  hither  hopefully  and  entreatingly  for  suc- 
of  the  Volumni  family  was  accidentally  cor ;  their  desire  has  been  accomplished, 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  their  liberation  wrought,  and  now  they 
memories  of  more  recent,  though  still  of  rejoice  at  the  downfall  of  the  ladder  that 
classic,  date  are  evoked  by  Lake  Thrasy-  enabled  them  to  rise.  What  would  Italy 
mene.  Forests  of  oak  flourish  in  its  vi-  at  this  moment  be  but  for  Piedmont? 
cinity,  and  gi-and  mountains  encircle  it.  Still  split  into  petty  states,  she  would  lie 
For  a  short  distance  the  road  from  Peru-  prostrate  and  powerless  at  the  feet  of  her 
gia  passes  along  the  swam|)y  margin  of  Austrian  and  Bourbon  rulers.  The  an- 
its  whalers,  and  near  the  battle- field  where  cient  provinces,  as  they  now  are  called, 
Hannibal  vanquished  Flaminius  and  the  are  the  sinews  of  Italy.  The  great  states- 
Roman  legions,  when  the  contending  man,  the  scene  of  whose  birth  and  death 
armies  fought  so  furiously  that  they  were  are  marked,  by  the  pious  care  of  the  mu- 
not  conscious  of  a  great  earthquake  which  nicipality,  on  the  corner  house  of  the  Via 
leveled  many  Italian  cities,  changed  the   Cavour,  in  Turin,  achieved  that  which, 
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to  Europe,  seomed  tho  dream  of  a  vision- 
ary.   Out  of  what  had  long  been  termed 
a  mere  geographical  expression,  he  con- 
structed a  living  Italy.     It  ill  becomes 
the  provinces  that  owe  their  emancipa- 
tion to  his  foresight  and  sagacity,  and  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  oldest  jewel  of  the  Sar- 
dinian crown,  to  rejoice  in  the  hour  of 
Turin's  desolation.     Little  sympathy  has 
been  shown  for  the  suffering  city.     The 
maladroit   Ministei*s,    who   might  have 
soothed  the  wounded  and   satisfied  all 
parties,  doggedly  refused  the  slight  con- 
c-*ssion  asked  of  them.     The   previous 
Cabinet,  whose  negligence  and  incapacity 
led  to  the  tragedy  of  September,  sat  si- 
lent, all  the  session  through,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.     They  may  have  felt  it 
impossible  to  justify  themselves,  and  may 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  culpability  ; 
but  it  would  have  cost  them  nothing  to 
utter  a  few  words  of  regret,  a  single  ex- 
pression of  son-ow,  for  the  blood-shed 
which,  in  Turin,  will  alw^ays  be  consid- 
ered to  lie  at  their  door.     To  have  done 
so,  although  it  could  not  altogether  can- 
cel the  past,  would  have  insured  tran 
quility  and  resignation  for  the  present 
and  tor  tlie  futura     As  it  was,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  angry  passions,  which 
had  smouldered  for  a  time  while  justice 
w^jis  hoped  for,  became  again  aroused. 
Emissaries  from  without,  the  party  of  ac- 
tion and  the  party  of  the  Pope,  combined 
with  malcontent  Turinese  to  make  use- 
less and  irritating  demonstrations.     In 
their  exasperation  some  talked  of  annexa- 
tion to  France,   while   others  declared 
themselves  eager  to  join  Switzerland.  Are 
these  Italians?     Are  these  countrynien 
of  the  patriot  statesman  who  was  consoled, 
upon  his  dying  bed,  by  the  conviction 
that  the   unity   of  Italy  was   secured? 
Would  they  suffer  a  movement  of  paltry 
lociil  jealousy  to  endanger  the  edifice, 
still  incomplete,  whose  fall  would  over- 
whelm  them  and  give  a  shock  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  ? 
It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  the  whole  of 
Turin  for  the  disturbances  which  resulted 
in  driving  the  King  prematurely  to  Flor- 
ence.    But  it  can  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  municipal  council  not  only  declined 
royal  hospitality,  but  refiised,  for  several 
days,  to  express,  in  the  name  of  the  town, 
regret  for  a  most  insulting  demonstration 
made  at  the  very  gates  of  the  palace. 


Victor  Emmanuel  has  been  aociuied  of 
want  of  feeling  in  ginng  a  ball  at  all,  con- 
sidering the  mournful  events  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  gloomy  prospecta  of  the  an- 
cient capital  of  \m  dynaiity.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  politic  to  give  to  pafalk 
chanties  the  sam  proposed  to  be  spent  in 
festivity,  but  that  course  also  woald  have 
provoked  complaint,  and,  indeed,  it  WM 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  please  everybody.  Whateverthe 
failings  and  fiiults  of  the  King,  to  himself 
personally  the  change  of  capital  isa  grest- 
er  sacrifice  than  to  any  one  of  his  8abjeol% 
Turin's  best  friends  mast  reffret  tkuit  al 
the  eleventh  hour  she  should  have  proved 
forgetful  of  that  loyalty  and  self-xespsQt 
which,  if  maintained  to  the  last,  woaU 
have  secured  to  her  the  reverence  ever 
accorded  to  those  who  suffer  and 
fice  much  for  a  noble  and  patriotic 
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It  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  mailBed 
difference  in  the  relations  of  the  fiemde 
sex  to  the  literary  culture  of  the  daj,  M 
compared  with  the  state  of  things  t«s 
generations  back,  is  one  result  of  the  ia- 
tellectual  march  of  the  present  cenUuy. 
Female  authorship  is  wr  more  commsa 
than  it  was,  is  far  more  enterprising  thsa 
it  was  ;  it  is  more  business-like,  and  hM 
less  of  the  flutter  of  self-oonsdoasDsn; 
while,  by  a  natural  consequence,  it  si- 
tracts  far  less  cf  spedal  notice  and  eoB- 
pliment  than  it  formerly  did.  For  vs 
nmst  not  overstate  the  case  as  r^aidstks 
discouragement  which  the  woman  of  Me- 
ters is  generally  supposed  to  have  i^ 
ceived  from  the  ruling  sex.  Ladies  who 
belonged  to  a  favored  cliqae  were  wm 
in  olden  times  as  well  as  now,  <^  cnA 
and  renown.  Poor  Mrs.  Elstob,  onesf 
the  iirst  Saxon  scholars  of  her  day,  eodU 
indeed  pine  in  drudgery  and  ob0Oiiiil>fi 
but  Mi*s.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gsrtieri 
Fanny  Bumey,  with  a  select  cirole  of  li^ 
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tendant  nymphs  great  in  the  minor  mor- 
als, were  praised  up  to  and  beyond  their 
deserts;  and  though  *'F.  B."  confined 
herself  to  novel- writing,  a  department  in 
which  women  have  always  been  allowed 
certain  chartered  rights,  and  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone  and  Miss  Talbot  were  strictly  femi- 
nine in  their  aspirations,  yet  the  author- 
ess of  the  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  and  the 
translator  of  Epictetus,  boldly  trenched 
on  ground  which,  in  those  days  at  all 
events,  masculine  intellects  considered  ex- 
clusively their  own.  When  angry,  it  is 
true,  Johnson  could  speak  hard  words  of 
Mrs.  Montagu's  Latin  and  Greek;  but  the 
wonderlul  feat  of  translating  Epictetus 
seems  to  have  placed  Mrs.  Carter  on  a 
pedestal  which  even  the  surly  dictator  did 
not  gi'udge  her,  though  possibly  her  dis- 
creet backwardness  in  exposing  her  ac- 
quirements to  the  ordeal  of  conversation 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
indulgence.  "  My  old  friend  Mrs.  Car- 
ter," he  said,  "  could  make  a  pudding  as 
well  as  translate  Epictetus,  from  the 
Greek,  and  work  a  handkerchief  as  well  as 
compose  a  poem."  ..."  He  thought, 
however,"  adds  Boswell,  "  that  she  was 
too  reserved  in  conversation  upon  sub- 
jects she  was  so  eminently  able  to  con- 
verse upon,  which  was  occasioned  by  her 
modesty  and  fear  of  giving  offence." 

No  doubt,  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  women  of  the  upper 
classes  were,  taken  as  a  whole,  more  ra- 
tional and  capable  beings  than  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  In  one 
of  the  conversations  recorded  by  Fanny 
Barney,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  expressing 
in  strong  terms  his  sense  of  the  advance 
made  within  his  own  recollection.  "  He 
told  them  he  well  remembered  when  a 
woman  who  could  spell  a  common  letter 
was  regarded  as  all-accomplished;  but 
now  they  vied  with  the  men  in  eveiy- 
thing."*  Still  we  c^n  not  tuni  over  the 
£imiliar  correspondence  of  the  miniature 
Sapphos  and  Hypatias  of  Johnson's  time, 
without  discerning  how  strongly  the  con- 
sciousness of  special  merit  worked  within 
tlienL  We  see  it  in  the  ostentatious 
modesty  which  is  sometimes  more  signifi- 
cant than  braggart  boasting ;  we  see  it  in 
the  little  pedantries  of  style  and  allusion 
with  which  they  trick  out  the  merest 
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commonplace  of  sentiment.  For  *  real 
scholarlike  appreciation  of  the  subjects 
they  deal  with,  we  should  look  in  vain  in 
the  lucubrations  of  the  most  renowned 
female  students  of  that  day  :  poor  Mi-s. 
Elstob,  already  refeired  to,  whose  Anglo- 
Saxon  researches  really  were  worth  some- 
thing, never  attained  worldly  repute. 
The  conclusions  they  draw  from  their  own 
investigations  into  the  wellsprings  of 
knowledge  are  mostly  moralizings  of  a 
general  cast,  ti*ite  and  jejune  we  should 
now  say ;  but  then  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  there  was  a  very  strong  and  prevail- 
ing bent  among  all  thinkers,  shallow  and 
deep,  towards  moral  and  metaphysical 
didactics  in  that  age,  and  the  '^  Rambler" 
himself  could  utter  pompous  platitudes 
sometimes. 

But  to  revert  to  our  argument  Allow 
ing  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
i  intellectual  position  of  the  weaker  sex, 
{  between  the  era  of  Addison  and  that  of 
Johnson,  there  has  assuredly  been  a 
change  also  no  less  distinctly  perceptible 
in  its  position  between  Johnson's  days 
and  our  own,  and  one  that  has  been  pro- 
ceeding at  a  vastly  accelerated  pace  with- 
in the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  The  date 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  though  it  seems  but 
as  yesterday  to  many  still  in  the  full  vigor 
of  life,  carries  us  back  to  an  antiquated 
world  in  many  respects ;  in  this  among 
others.  The  literary  atmosphere  was  still 
reverbei-ating  with  the  echoes  of  the  poe- 
try and  romance  which  had  glorified  the 
long  years  of  Em'opean  strife  and  agita- 
tion. But  Byron  was  in  his  recent  grave ; 
Scott  was  wielding  with  a  paralyzed  hand 
the  pen  that  had  fascinated  the  heads  and 
heaits  of  his  generation ;  Southey  had 
written  the  last  of  his  epics,  and  people 
had  almost  ceased  to  read  them.  Words- 
wort  h  was  the  poet  of  the  day ;  but  his 
admirers  were  comparatively  iQW  and  se- 
lect His  muse  was  placid  and  medita- 
tive ;  the  shout  of  the  Forum  was  to  be 
raised  in  honor  of  other  deities  than  those 
of  Parnassus.  Science,  education  for  the 
masses,  political  eufranchizement,  became 
the  prevailing  topics  in  men's  mouths. 
Sentiment  yielded  to  utility,  the  illusions 
of  chivalry  to  hard  material  progress.  A 
certain  scarcely  disguised  supercilious- 
ness in  the  tone  hitherto  assumed  towards 
science  by  men  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  poetical  and  historical  cultivation 
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of  the  Georgian  era,  now  gave  way  to  a 
much  more  resj^ectfiil  a])|)reciatioii  of  her 
claims.  Tlie  old  prejudices  against  the 
^ologies  rapidly  disappeared.  The  classifi- 
cation of  plants  and  stones,  hitherto  in 
the  polite  world  looked  upon  as  little  more 
than  an  elegant  diversion  for  idle  hours, 
assumed  a  more  serious  significance  as 
means  toward  unlocking  creation's  mys- 
teries. The  history  of  the  earth's  forma- 
tion was  becoming  a  subject  to  be  feai-ed, 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  but  no  long- 
er to  be  despised. 

It  was  from  about  this  same  epoch,  as 
we  take  it,  that  the  term  **  blue-stocking," 
first  a[»plied  in  the  Johnsonian  society  to 
ladies  of  literary  pretensions  or  acquire- 
ment, began  to  grow  obsolete.  In  the 
intensified  zest  and  value  for  practical 
and  scientific  knowlcdije  which  now  set 
in,  the  world  came  to  forget  its  prejudices 
of  sex  as  well  as  of  caste,  and  to  prize  any 
contribution  to  the  current  stock  of  infor- 
mation for  what  it  was  worth.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  tendency  of  things ;  but, 
as  always  liappens,  the  force  of  new  prin- 
ciples began  to  bo  felt  long  before  they 
effectually  leavened  the  general  mass  of 
opinion  ;  and  it  was  not  for  many  a  year 
after  the  Society  for  the  "  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  and  the  "  Library  of 
Entertaining"  ditto,  and  Penny  Maga- 
zines, and  Mrs.  Marcet's  Popular  CcmnTsa- 
lions  on  Sciejwe^  and  Miss  Martineau's  Talcs 
iiiutiirative  of  the  Principles  of  Political 
Econ ami/,  had  instinicted  the  minds  of  the 
new  generation,  that  the  authorcss  who 
ventured  on  any  ground  save  that  of  fic- 
tion or  mild  ethical  rede,  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded by  a  considerable  portion  of  socie- 
ty as  something  of  an  unf'emininc  intru- 
der, a  "  blue,"  and  a  pretender,  probably 
superficial  and  certainly  presumptuous. 

Our  reflections  on  this  subject  have 
been  prompted  by  two  publications  of  the 
past  year :  the  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Miss 
Aikin,  and  the  Letter  of  Miss  Cornwal- 
lis.  13oth  these  ladies  died  within  the 
last  seven  years :  both  lived  through  the 
period  of  which  we  have  l>een  s])eaking ; 
and  both  reflected  very  distinctly,  in  the 
tone  of  their  minds  and  the  bent  of  their 
studies,  the  chanicter  of  that  period  in 
its  successive  stages  of  development. 
Circumstano<?s  and  natuml  disposition, 
however,  had  affixed  considerable  diflfer- 
ences  between   them.     The   one,   long 


known  to  the  world  as  a  historical  writer 
of  some  pretension,  and  a  friend  and  oor- 
respondent  of  several  eminent  litemy 
characters  of  her  day,  had  oui  lived  ha 
maximum  of  reputation ;  and  that  repute- 
tion  had  been  perhaps  a  little  enhaneed 
by  the  odor  of  "  blue"  notoriety  still  at- 
taching to  petticoated  anthors  when  she 
began  to  write.  The  other  was  entirelr 
unknown  to  the  world  till  death  canodMi 
the  obligation  of  secrecy,  and  revealed 
her  as  the  writer  of  some  annonvi 
works  of  more  original  thongbt  and  i 
varied  i*ange  of  matter  than  even  dew 
women  have  in  general  proved  themsetfei 
able  to  command — a  recluse  shrinkiiiy 
from  observation,  not  possessing  any  Is- 
fluential  connection  in  the  world  of  leCten^ 
working  patiently,  earnestly,  with  deep 
convictions,  against  the  sur&oe-ctirreDtoir 
her  times,  taking  up  a  place  mth  the  pio- 
neers of  new  thought,  even  when  oldtiei 
and  associations  beckoned  herpoweriMly 
backwards ;  most  reluctant  to  aisplay,  yii 
proudly  conscious  of  possessing,  cqMUi- 
ties  of  insight  and  of  reasoningfkr  beyotti 
the  limits  usually  assigned  to  her  sex. 

Miss  Aikin's  career  challenges  obserta 
tion  first,  for  her  literary  character  beloagi 
to  an  older  chapter  of  the  period  dian  tiNl 
of  Miss  Cornwallis.  She  had  l^afcr 
yeai*s  too  the  priority  of  age.  Mum  iA* 
in  may  be  siiid,  to  ase  Sir  NathaaidTi 
phrase  in  Lore's  Labor's  Losi^  to  hate 
*'  eat  paper*'  and  ^'  dmnk  ink*'  from  her 
earliest  years.  Her  intellectual  traiflteg 
was  derived  from  the  Presbyterian  soeifr' 
ty  of  the  last  century,  that  section  of  it 
whicli  had  leil  Calvinism  behind,  and  hid 
accepted  Socinianism  as  its  dootriad 
creed,  and  which  was  charaoteriiedhyt 
great  zeal  and  ardor  for  mental  progre^ 
and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  aueiatf 
bigotry.  1781  was  the  year  of  her  fairik 
Her  father  was  Dr.  Aikin,  a  phyafltaa 
first  pradtising  at  Warrington,  thea  it 
Yarmouth,  and  subscqaently  refddiag  it 
Stoke-Newington,  where  he  nve  hiiMlf 
up  to  literal^  avocations,  and  edited  ike 
Annual  Register,  the  Monihfy  Mafmum^ 
and  another  literary  jonmal  of  the  d^fy 
called  the  Athencetwij  and  was  part  andNf 
of  the  Biographical  IMcHonary^  aftenrtfli 
published  by  Dr.  Enfield.  A  veiy&ver- 
ite  work  for  juveniles,  not  yet  forgoCtifer 
called  Kvenings  at  Hoine^  was  also  his 
position,  in  conjunction  with  his 
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plished  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who,  to  a 
noted  capacity  for  instructing  the  young, 
added  herself  also  literary  and  poetical 
talent  of  a  very  refined  order,  and  was 
in  all  respects  a  most  admirable  woman. 
Miss  Aikin's  friends  and  relations  all 
round  were  literary  in  their  tastes  and 
reputations, — the  Koscoes  of  Liverpool, 
the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  the  Enfields,  the 
Kerricks, — worthy  names  all  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  pen.  She  was  only  in  her 
seventeenth  yeai  when  she  took  up  the 
family  trick  of  writing.  Her  father's 
editorial  functions  gave  her  easy  access  to 
reviews  and  magazines ;  and  occasional 
verses,  essays,  and  translations  were  the 
first  flights  of  her  ambition.  The  decid- 
ed bent  of  her  mind,  however,  was  to- 
wards history  ;  and  her  first  publication 
of  any  consequence  was  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  ap- 
peared in  1819,  and  drew  on  her  no  small 
degree  of  attention.  It  may  indeed  be 
fairly  considered  a  noteworthy  book  of 
its  time.  It  had  merits  of  its  own,  in  a 
lively,  intelligent,  impartial  style  of  narra- 
tive, and  was,  we  believe,  the  firet  of 
tiiose  works  of  historical  gossip  which 
Miss  Strickland's  indefatigable  labors  have 
since  made  so  familiar  to  the  public,  and 
to  which  Walter  Scott's  novels  no  doubt 
contributed  a  powerful  impulse.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  and  Muss  Aikin 
must  have  the  credit  due  from  the  fact, 
that  she  began  to  contemplate  her  work 
in  1814,  before  even  the  first  of  the  Wa- 
vtrly  Novels  had  appeared  ;  years  before 
Kenilworth  had  set  the  world  mad  about 
Queen  Bess  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
"  I  intend,"  she  says,  writing  at  that  date 
to  her  brother,  "  to  collect  all  the  notices 
I  can  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  the  state 
of  literature,  arts,  etc.,  which  I  shall  in- 
terweave, as  well  as  I  am  able,  with  the 
biographies  of  the  Queen,  and  the  other 
eminent  characters  of  her  time,  binding 
all  together  with  as  slender  a  thread  of  po- 
litical histoiy  as  will  serve  to  keep  other 
matters  in  their  places."  So  that  the  pla- 
giarism of  topic,  if  any,  was  the  other 
way.  Miss  Aikin  could  not  have  been 
set  on  the  track  of  Elizabethan  gossip  by 
any  historical  fiction  of  Walter  Scott's, 
but  Scott  may  have  been  induced  by  Miss 
Aikiu's  book  to  think  of  Kenilworth  as  a 
subject. 

To  the  Memoir  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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succeeded  those  of  James  I.,  in  1822, 
and  of  Charles  I.,  in  1833.  Miss  Aikin 
felt  no  vocation  for  continuing  her  his- 
torical labors  into  the  times  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate and  the  Restoration.  The  stern 
aspect  of  the  principles  at  issue  seems  to 
have  frightened  her  from  the  first,  the 
profligacy  of  the  times  from  the  last. 
Her  long  hesitation  as  to  a  subject  suited 
to  her  taste  and  capacity,  finally  resulted 
in  her  compiling  the  Life  of  Addison, 
which  she  published  in  1843.  This  work 
was  less  successful  than  her  former  ones. 
Perhaps,  as  she  herself  seemed  to  suspect, 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  her  powers  had 
been  suffered  to  decay  through  leism*e 
and  delicate  health,  and  the  easily  al- 
lowed inten'uptions  of  social  life  ;  and, 
not  least,  through  the  distractions  of  an 
age  of  busy  thought  and  change,  that 
test  of  true  intellectual  metal,  when  the 
stronger  or  the  more  dogmatic  minds 
find  stimulating  material  for  thought  and 
utterance,  but  those  that  are  at  once  too 
feeble  for  self-support,  and  too  wide  for 
bigotry,  ai*e  apt  to  subside  into  a  hesi- 
tating but  genial  receptivity,  interest- 
ed in  all  aspects  of  life  and  history, 
but  partly  on  that  very  account  without 
those  strong  convictions  or  prepossessions 
which  constitute  the  life  of  authorship.  A 
severe  review  of  this  work  by  Macaulay, 
which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh,  must 
have  given  the  finishing  touch  to  any 
lingering  self-flattery  of  the  authoress 
that  her  literary  genius  was  still  in  bloom. 
Of  this  criticism,  neither  the  editor  of  the 
Memoir,  nor  any  of  Miss  Aikin' s  pub- 
lished letters,  make  any  mention  ;  but  she 
never  wrote  again ;  and  when  she  died 
in  the  January  of  last  year,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  she  had  long  stepped  back 
from  observation,  and  was  missed  only 
by  those  who  knew  her  worth  in  private 
life,  her  warm  family  afifection,  her  acute 
intelligence,  her  interest  in  the  young, 
her  pleasant  conversation  regarding  times 
and  people  gone  by. 

And  her  acquaintance  had  been  among 
the  honored  of  the  earth.  In  London  she 
had  mixed  in  some  of  the  best  Whig  so- 
ciety of  the  day.  Mackintosh,  Haliam, 
Rogers,  Malthus,  Sir  H.  Holland,  are  all 
names  of  more  or  less  frequent  occur- 
rence in  her  letters ;  and  under  her  mod- 
est roof  at  Hampstead,  choice  table-talk 
might  often  have  been  heard  from  men 
18 
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of  literary  and  legal  mark.  Thither  Whis-    them  strive  to  conceal  tmder  profotrioimf 
haw,  the  lawyer,  the  friend  of  Lord  Lans-   zeal  for  all  the  b«Bt  interests  of  mankind,  ne 


downe,  the  somewhat  Johnsonian  oracle  '  so  inexpressibly  disgosting  to  me,  Uiat  fa 

^f  uic  \r.4^^^^  ^^A   T>..^A.oorx^  ^w^^^u  r.**I  Moods  I  have  wished  to  be  divided  from  u 
of  his  cx)tene,  and  Professor  Smyth  of    ^^^  ^^     j^  ^^^^     ^^   ^  ^^  ^^^  ,^^  ^ 

Cambridge,  often  found  their  way  to  dis- ;  captivating  manners  of  the  ariatocnuT,  tbe 
cuss  with  her  the  questions  of  the  hour,  splendor  which  surrounds  them,  the  taste  fcr 
or  some  interesting  topic  of  history  or  heraldry  and  pedigree  wliicli  I  have  pieM 
belles-letti-es ;  and  a  fourth  in  such  re-  i  «P  in  the  course  of  my  studies,  and  tlie  flU- 
unions  would  oflen  be  her  valued  friend  Bering  attentions  which  my  writfags  bavt 
and  occasional  correspondent,  himself  a  sometimesprocured  me  fijomthem^aies^ 
.-,     ^    ^  TT  .     K  xr     T  T    xr  11  ^     bnbcs  on  the  side  of  ancient  privilege:  boli 

resident  at  Hampstead,  Mr  J.  L.  Mallet,    ^  j  g,^^  ^^^^^^^  j  1,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  oo?qii^; 

son  of  Mallet  du  ran,  the  Genevese,  ■  and  I  confess  that  *the  greatest  good  of  *e 
whose  political  services  to  the  French  greatest  number  •  is  what  alone  .is  entitled  lo 
monarchy  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  consideration,  however  unpoetical  tlie  plUMe 
Revolution  are  matter  of  history.  Both  '  and  the  pedantic  sect  of  which  it  is  the  watob- 
on  his  father's  account  and  on  his  own,  |  word."    p.  220. 

Mr.  Mallet  was  well  known  to  the  Whig  '  This  naive  confession  ofjpolitioal  fiidi 
society  of  the  day,  and  though  a  man  of  i  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  ChanniDg,  the 
retired  habits,  was  a  keen  observer  of  American  sage,  with  whom,  in  her  mii- 
passing  events,  and  one  whose  judgment  die  life,  she  entered  on  an  epistolaiycoi^ 
and  courtesy  gave  his  opinions  great  respondence  which  lasted  for  sxton 
weight  with  all  who  possessed  his  ac-  years,  and  her  share  of  whidi  oonsCiMH 
quaintance.*  With  friends  such  as  these,  by  far  the  most  interesting  half  of  th 
whether  on  the  field  of  politics  or  litera-  present  volume.  It  ranges  over  an  agre^ 
ture,  the  shrewd  little  hostess  knew  well  able  variety  of  topics — ^religion  and  ftt 
how  to  bear  her  pait  in  discussion  :  for  itics,  however,  being  the  most  proMJ 
in  conversation  she  was  practiced  and  nent ;  and  as  one  of  the  writer^s  aufli 
fluent;  her  memory  was  well  stored;  she  purposes  was  to  keep  Dr.  Channingsi 
was  an  able  reasoner,  an  intelligent  lis-  fait  of  opinions  and  events  in  Engkbdy 
tener,  and  a  pleasant  retailer  of  anecdote,  these  letters  are  interesting,  as  remis^ 
The  hey-day  of  Miss  Aikin's  reputa-  ing  us  of  discussions  long  gone  by,  Mi 
tion  chanced  to  fall  during  the  stirring  of  views  and  notions  whose  truth  orkh 
times  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  portance  time  has  since  tested.  Bat  vs 
and  the  Reform  Bill — times  when  Tories  see  from  them  clearly  that  the  age  Ml 
had  begun  to  look  gloomy,  and  Liberals  marching  too  fast  for  Miss  Aikin.  Hi 
in  politics  and  education  were  radiant  republican  theories  that  were  walked  balk 
with  joy  for  the  good  days  coming.  Her  to  her  across  the  Atlantio,  die 
friends  were  almost  exclusively  among  pelled  at  first  by  her  devoted 
the  Whig  and  Radical  poition  of  the  for  Dr.  Channing  to  aooept,  harmoniAk 
community;  but  her  own  opinions,  or  them  as  best  she  might  with  her  nalMBtf 
rather  feelings — for  she  was  fully  inclined  ;  and  personal  prepossessions ;  bat  bs 
herself  to  make  the  distinction — did  not  mind  got  wearied  and  oonfbsed  as  M#- 
go  very  far  on  the  popular  side.  Nay,  er  and  more  advanced  views  of  soflU 
in  some  moods,  her  historical  and  anti-  and  political  matters  opened  op  aiMii 
quarian  tastes  seem  half  to  have  made  a  her ;  and  though  too  mtdligent  aol  to 
T017  of  her.  ,  be  interested  by  them,  and  too  liboil  If 

, -,^  .     ,     .  *       *  M  ,  '  all  the  traditions  of  her  life  to  wkhto 

-  A\  omen  arc  natunU  anstocrats,    she  says  .       y^^^     j^    ^^        pnmed  OD,  Mil 
in  one  ot  her  letlei-s ;  *'and  many  a  reproach       »  m^"*"«  TZiT  *.    iT    l.  *^  ^  \T 

have  I  sustahied  from  my  father  for  wlial  he  ^^T  evident  that  she  by  no  meaos  f* 

called  my  ' odi  pro/aiium  vuhjua:    The  rude  ished  on  the  whole  Ae  turn  things  *«• 

muuners,  trenchant  tone,  and  barbarous  slang  taking.  Thus  she  complains  of  the  inftv 

of  the  ordinary  lludicals,  as  well  as  tlie  self-  of   popular  literature  created  .by  Lorf 

ibh  ends  and  gross  knavery  which  many  of  Brougham's  education   mOTeilieat^  •  srf 

■ regrets,  almost  as  poignantly  as  S.  I 

♦  Some  passag^  from  a  Mfl.  Diary  of  PoUtical  Coleridge  could  have  done,  the  dedote 

Events,  kept  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Mallet,  have  l)een  giv-  ^„„.^  ^rL  t^;,,u  ^i«;i^%>^»k..  ■  1  ...iJ 
entoXe  public  iu  the  recent /U/e  of  Sir  J^es  ^?^J^^  ^S]^  philosophy  and  IKM^ 
(Jrahatn,  by  Torreun  M*Cullagh.  Of  the  agitation  for  WODMB^a  T%ntS«M 
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was  eminently  distrustful ;  and  though  at  Deity  itself  was  limited.  How  you  have  dis- 
first  she  expresses  herself  cautiously  on  ,  possessed  me  of  tliis  wretched  idea  I  do  not 

the  subject,  her  condemnation  of  Harriet  !^«"  ^«^j  ^"^  ^J/^  g«°^-  ^  ^^^\  ^  ^^^^  ^^«^, 
,c  _^-  J  1.        4.  •   J  J  He  can  and  will  bless  me,  even  by  means  of 

Martineau  and  her  strong-minded  pro- i     ^^j  ^^^  ^^       ^^^j  evil  and  suffering."- 

ceedmgs,  becomes,  after  a  time,  very '  „_  243. 

pronounced.  Though  a  Dissenter  herself,  j  'This  was  an  education  of  the  soul 
and  ready  enough  to  join  m  party  sneers  !  ^y^,,j  ^^n  jj^^g  ^^^  ^iss  Aikin 

at  the  Church  of  England,  yet,  when  a  ^3^^^^^  p,.  channing's  influence  as  one 
aaestion  of  action  occurs,  she  evinces  no  ,  ^f  ^^^^  memorabilia  of  her  life.  Still  we 
destnictive  tendencies.  In  one  way  Dr.  1  ^^  hot  repress  a  smile  sometimes  at  the 
Channmgs  influence  over  her  nund  is  ;  ^^uly  feminine  excess  of  laudation  be- 
yery  conspicuous.  He  was,  like  her,  a  :  ^^^^^^  ^y  this  grateful  disciple  on  her 
Unitarian,  but  one  of  a  much  more  spir-  »„„ide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  as  she 
itnal  tone  and  temper  than  had  prevailed  g^^-^jg^  j^j^^  ^^^  ^^e  tempted  to  conclude 
among  the  sectanans  of  Stoke-Newing-  j^at  the  excellent  divine  must  have  had 
ton.  Brought  up,  as  she  had  been,  in  a  ;  ^  ^^  ^^  digestion  for  the  sugar- 
ootene  where  strictly  utilitarian  views  of  i„„g  ^f  fi-iendship.  She  assures  him  of 
bfe  prevailed,  and  accustomed  to  a  some-  ^^^  impression  his  teaching  is  calculated 
what  contemptuous  estimate  of  all  mys-  ^^  produce  on  women  in  particular,  and 
tac  tendencies,  Dr.  Channing's  exalted  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^im  to  th.e  neighborhood  of 
piety  and  personal  sense  of  the  unseen  ^^e  English  metropolis  by  an  enumera- 
were  to  her  as  a  new  revelation  of  man's    ^^^  ^f  the  many  dbtinguished  admirers 

nature  and  requirements.  \y^»iting  to  him  ^^^^^  l^e,.  own  sex  he  would  find  pre- 
m  1831,  she  pours  out,  with  all  the  en-  ,    ^^^  ^^         ^  j.jnj  ^^^^^ 

thiMiasm  of  female  discipleship,  her  grat-  1  r^^^^  ^ome  of  Miss  Aikin's  middle  life, 
itade  for  the  benefits  which  she  was  ^om  her  father's  death  in  1822  to  1843, 
conscious  of  havmg  derived  from  his  .  ^j^g  ^^  Hampstead,  not  then,  as  it  is 
teaching.  now,  a  closely  connected  suburb  of  Lon- 

"  I  was  never  duly  sensible,"  she  says,  "till '  don,  but  a  suburban  village,  having  an 
your  writings  made  me  so,  of  the  transcend-  ,  independent  life  of  its  own,  fed  indeed 
ent  beauty  and  sublimity  of  Christian  morals ;  !  mo^e  or  less  from  the  great  metropolitan 
nor  did  I  submit  my  heart  and  temper  to  their  ,  r^gervoir  of  intelligence  and  fashion,  but 
chastenme  and  melioratmg  mnuences.   .   .   .  i    ^-ii  •        •!.  •     ^'        '^ 

Under  the  notion  of  a  generous  zeal  for  free-  i  stiH  possessmg  its  own  organization,  its 
dom,  truth,  and  virtue,  I  cherished  a  set  of  own  centres,  and  its  own  interests.  Her 
prejudices  and  antipathies  which  placed  be-  '  description  ofHampsteadthirty  years  ago 
yond  the  pale  of  my  charity  not  the  few,  but  may  have  an  interest  for  those  who  like 
the  many,  the  mass  of  my  compatriots.  I  to  trace  in  local  vicissitudes  the  working- 
Judder  now  to  think  how  good  a  hater  I  was    ^f  ^hat  ° 

in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Time  and  reflection,        „_         . .  ,.        ,     ,    r   i. 
a  wider  range  of  acquamtance,  and  a  calmer  Sr'""^^'?"^  '"^^\''L-       f'.u 

state  of  the  public  mind,  mitigated  by  degrees  ^^^  ^*"^^  *"  °^°^^*  '^'""^  ^^'^  «^^^ 

my  bigotry;  but  I  really  knew  not  what  it  I  "Several  circumstances,"  she  writes  in 
was  to  open  my  heart  to  the  human  race  until  |  1833,  "  render  society  here  peculiarly  easy 
I  bad  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  your  and  pleasant.  In  many  respects  the  place 
writings.  I  unites  the  advantages,  and  escapes  the  evils, 

"  Neither  was  my  intercourse  with  my  Ore-  |  both  of  London  and  the  provincial  towns.  It 
ator  such  as  to  satisfy  fully  the  wants  of  the  i  is  near  enough  to  allow  its  inhabitants  to  par- 
soul.  I  had  doubts  and  scruples,  as  I  have  |  take  in  the  society,  the  amusements,  and  the 
before  intimated,  respecting  prayer,  which  i  accommodation  of  the  capital,  as  freely  as 
weighed  heavily  on  my  spirit.  In  times  of  the  !  even  the  dissipated  could  desire ;   whilst  it 


most  racking  anxiety,  the  bitterest  grief,  I  of- 
fered, I  dared  to  offer,  nothing  but  the  folded 
arms  of  resignation — submission  rather.  So 
often  had  I  heard,  and  from  the  lips  of  some 
whom  I  greatly  respected,  the  axiom,  as  it 
was  represented,  that  no  evil  could  exist  in 
the  creation  of  a  perfectly  benevolent  Being, 
If  he  were  also  omnipotent,  that  my  reliance 
on  Providence  was  dreadfully  shaken  by  a 
yajnie  notion  of  a  system  of  things  by  which 


afibrds  pure  air,  lovely  scenery,  and  retu-ed 
and  beautiful  walks ;  and  because  every  one 
is  supposed  to  have  a  London  set  of  friends, 
neighbors  do  not  think  it  necessary,  as  in  the 
provinces,  to  force  theiracquaintance  on  you. 
Of  local  society  you  may  have  much,  little, 
or  none,  as  you  please;  and  with  a  little, 
which  is  very  good,  you  may  associate  on  the 
easiest  terms;  then  the  summer  brings  an 
Influx  of  Londoners,  who  are  often  genteel 
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and  agreeable  people,  and  pleasingly  vary  the 
scene.     Such  is  llanipstcad." — p.  277. 

Such  ivcL'i  Ham])stead  ;  but  the  giant 
spread  of  population  and  building  has  i 
worked  a  significant  change  within  the  . 
limits  of  a  generation.     The  heath,  the  , 
gi'oves,  the  fields,  the  gardens  of  Hamp-  ! 
stead  :  its  quaint  red  bnck  mansions  of 
Stuart  or  Nassau  date,  its  later  brown 
and  yellow  edifices  of  Hanoverian  re- 
spectability, its  still  more  modern  stone 
or  plaster  villas,    with   their   well-kept 
lawns  and  dainty  flower-beds ;  the  variety 
of  hill  and  valley,  the  broad  breezy  ter- 
race, the  outlook  to  the  vast  city  and  St. 
Paul's  dome  rising  mysteriously  through 
its  everlasting  smoke  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  with  its  conspic- 
uous steeple,  on  the  other ;  these,  though  , 
not    untouched  by  mutability's   *'  cruel ' 
spoit,"  may  still  in  their  general  features  i 
remain  Jis  in  the  days  when  Miss  Aikin  i 
tried    to    tempt   Dr.  Channing    to   its 
heights.     But  where  is  the  free  village 
life  I   where  are  the  retired  haunts  ?  and  \ 
above  all,  where  are  the  familiar  social  | 
gatherings  equal  in  variety  or  in  intel- 
lectual  quality  to   those   which   certain 
Hampstead  homes  could  master  five-and- 
tliirty  years  ago  ?     Memory  tempts  us  ; 
but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  dally 
at  the  banquets  where  wits  and  authora 
of  every  type  and  degi'ee  of  celebrity 
were  wont  to  cluster  round  the  head  of 
the  greatest  publishing  house  in  London ; 
nor  in  the  trim  gardens,  where  noble  and 
learned  chiefs  of  the  law  would  lounge  in  | 
rustic  ease  under  the  hospitable  auspices  ; 
of  their  brother  of  the  bench  ,-  nor  m  the 
modest  retreat,  where   sons   of  science 
loved  to  assemble  and  hear  lessons  of  ex- 
j)erience  from  the  greatest  surgeon  of  the 
day.     Before  one  quiet  home  only  we 
would  linger  for  a  moment,  one  unpre- 
tending red  brick  house  of  ancient  date, 
on  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  which 
litis  the  visitor  to  the  breezy  table-land  of  I 
the  heath,  and  where  Campbell,  Rogers, ; 
Crabbe,  Sothebv,  Byron's  wife  and  his 
daughter    "AJii,"   Lord   Jeffrey,  John 
Richardson,   nay,   the    Great  Magician 
himself,  were fiequent  guests;  for  Joanna  ; 
Baillie,  the  inmate  of  that  house,  was  one 
who   stand   out  conspicuously  in  Miss 
Aikin's  pages  as  an  object  of  her  love 
and  reverence  :  and  we  are  the  more  in-  ! 
duced  to  make  allusion  to  her  here  be- , 


cause  she  happens  to  furnish  lUy  rather 
I  appositely,  with  a  female  type  of  that 
I  older  cultivation,  the  callivation  of  the 
I  Georgian  era,  or  rather  of  the  pre -Water- 
loo era,  at  which  in  our  introductory  re- 
marks we  glanced.     Joanna  BaiiUe  was 
one  of  the  numerous  poetic  nurdings 
whom  ^*  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild,^'  Md 
the  merit  of  fostering  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  century  ;  and  thoufi^h  for  more  than 
half  her  life  a  resident  in  or  near  Lon- 
don, and  familiar  with  its  beat  soda^, 
she  never  bated  her  national  prepoaiei 
sions,  nor  lost  the  dialect  of  her  fiithcr- 
land.     Her  earliest  years  were  led  in  all 
the  freedom  of  Scottish  country  life.  She 
was  a  fresh  ^'  out-door'*  maiden,  aonai- 
bhng  barefoot  over  bums  and  heaAcr, 
loving  to  listen  to  all  nature^a  aoundSiaad 
to  watch  all  nature's  sighta.     It  was  aol 
till  her  eleventh  yeas  that  she  could  kaa 
to  read.     Then  her  &vorite  studiea  wen 
among  the  story-tellers  and  the  poeta;  aid 
her  favorite  thoughts  as  she  grew  up  wwi 
of  the  workings  and  emotionsof thehnma 
heai-t     Her  lirst  dramas  were  puhlnhad 
in  1798 ;  her  last  nearly  forty  years  hlK 
The  altered  taste  of  the  age  was  erithat 
in  the  different  reception  accorded  to 
them.     De  Mont/ort  and  its  compaiuOBi 
ran  out  five  editions  within  eight  yB>>* 
It  was  the  reviving  enthusiasm  fivShak- 
speare  and  the  drama    genendly  that 
wafted  Miss  Baillie  to  notoriety.    Ar 
pure  and  beautiful  language,  her  deBeitt 
pathos,  her  great  conunand  over  a  fHi 
chords  in  the  complex  harmonies  of  nM^ 
nature,  were  her  well-merited  title  tothe 
world's  applause.     Scott,  who  made  hff 
acquaintance  in  1806,  at  once  found  ia  hff 
a  congenial  spirit,  and,  as  time  pfovad^ 
an  enduring  friend.     His  letters  to  hOt 
published  in  his  Life  by  Lookhaity  Mt 
well  known  to  be  among  the  mostchim' 
ing  he  ever  wrote.  Of  her  genius  ha  W 
an  ai'dent  admirer,  and  was  themeaaaaf 
first  introducing  her  conceptiona  ta  the 
histrionic  talent  of  Siddons  in  1810^  tf 
Edinburgh,  when  he  writes  with  ddv 
of  the  tears  and  pnuses  called  fijathV 
the  representation  of  the  Famd^ 
But  as  acting  pieces  her  playa 
permanently  Huocessiul,  and  tfae 
published  in  18«>o,  though  fhD  of  nil 
})oetic  power,  and  favored  witli  a  good 
deal  of  laudatory  criticism  at  the  tiM 
created  none  of  the  enthuaiaam  of  fiinatf 
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a  readinpr  public  which  had  then 
to  other  fashions  of  literature  for 
lent  Miss  Aikin's  recollections 
gifted  lady,  written  when  she  her- 


elder  sister,  Agnes,  the  quaint,  clever  old 
lady,  whose  warm  heart,  shrewd  sense  of 
humor,  and  rich  minds  of  legendary  lore 
and  national  anecdote,  helped  in  no  small 

8  old,  are  a  very  generous  and  '  degree  to  fascinate  the  favored  guests  at 

5  tribute  of  friendship.  that  fireside.  We  know  nothing  more  de- 

,  .  M       M  u  u*  lightful  in  domestic  poetry  of  the  realistic 

r.r  oaL"STrsona?  7,^2^  A  tb-  the  BinhZ^nes  which  Jo- 

th  almost  every  literary  woman  of  anna  addressed  to  this  faithful  companion 

'  who  adorned  English  society  from  when  both  were  advanced  down  the  vale 

r  years  of  the  last  century  nearly  to  of  life  : 

ent  time,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  ut%^     a  ,       ,j    ..v  .         i  j    i.>j     •  v 

imber  in  wljose  society  I  did  not  find       ^^^"^  «^^  ^  ""'^  ^""^  ^^  ^^  ^  "^'^ 

interert  me;  but  of  all  these,  excepting  Q'er  us  hare  ^Udcd  almost  sixty  vears, 

B  Mrs.  Barbauld  from  the  comparison,  gince  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  bries  were  seen 

Baillie  made  by  far  the  deepest  im-  By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  have 
upon  me.     Her  genius  was  surpass-  been, 

character  the  most  endearing  and  ex-  Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stoop'd  to  gather 

.     .     .     She  was   the  only  person  I  The  slender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather; 

er  known  towards  whom  fiily  years  No  taller  than  the  foxgloye*8  spiky  stem ; 

acquaintance,  while  they  continually  That  dew  of  morning  sheds  with  silvery  gem. 

d  my  atfection,  wore  away  nothing  of  Then  every  butterfly  that  cross'd  our  view 

PQQee.  With  joyful  shout  wa8  greeted  as  it  flew, 

ittle  was  she  fitted  or  disposed  for  in-  And  moth,  and  lady-bird  and  brotle  bright, 

il  display,  that  it  was  seldom  that  her  Jn  sheeny  K^ld  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 

hone  out  with  its  full  lustre  in  con-  Then  as  we  paddled  Imrefool;  side  ^  «W^ 

,    .  T  I  u  -r  1  Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde, 

1 ;  but  I  have  seen  her  powerful  eye  ^j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^         ^^^  ^^„,^l.-„   ^^ 

1th  all  a  poet  s  fire  her  language  rose  s^^n^^i^^  in^^nazy  rings  the  pool  within, 

5W  moments  to  the  height  ot  some  a  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  scnt^ 

gument.'    Her  deep  knowledge  of  the  Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment, 

leart  also  would  at  times  break  loose  A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears, 

B  habitual  cautiousness,  and  I  have  Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  years, 

ught  that  if  she  was  not  the  most  can-  And  yet  through  every  stai^e  I  still  can  trace 

benevolent,  she  would  be  one  of  the  Thyvision'dfbnn,  from  childhood's  morning  grace 

-midable  of  observers.     Nothing  es-  To  woman's  early  bloom,  changing— how  soon  I— 

jr,  and  there  was  much  humor  in  her  To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 

j^]^gg  And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age, 

one  would  ever  have  taken  her  for  a  ;(^f*^^^  and  ardent.    I^t  what  will  enga^ 

woman.     An  innocent  and  maiden  Thy  present  moment,  whether  hopefuls^ 

»T  vi*i«  KXKKxy^^Lxv  »  ^A  t**«x«^*A  j^  gardcu-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 

U  hovered  over  her  to  the  end  of  her  ^^  ^he  feir flower  remove,  or  ancient  lore 

It  was  one  of  her  peculiar  charms,  i^  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore, 

n  brought  to  my  mmd  the  line  ad-  Or  on  the  parlor  hearth  with  kitten  pUiy, 

to  the  vowed  Isabella  in  Measure  for  Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 

f,  *  I  hold  you  for  a  thing  enskied  and  To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door, 

If  there  were  ever  human  creature  On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighboring  poor, 

I  the  last  reccsss  of  the  soul,'  it  was  Active  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy's  eye, 

lis  meek,  this  pious,  this  noble-mind-  Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 

nobly-gifted  woman,  who,  after  at-  Thpugh  oft  of  patience  brie^*  and  temper  keen, 

her  ninetieth  year,*  carried  with  her  S'^^lP^fy  i*  P^e^e  me,  in  life's  hitter  scene, 

rave  the  love,  the  reverence,  the  re-  ^^  ^^  ,^„^**  "^^^  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast 
all  who  had  ever  enjoyed  the  privi-  ^ ' 

tier  society." — pp.  7,  11.  

iescription  is  a  true  one.     We  re-  ,  ^°^  Hampstead  society,  fiye-and-tWr- 

r  this  sweet  lady  in  her  long  eve-  ^^  7f".  ago  presente  us  with  another 

life.    Her  heart  seemed  wript  in  P?"*  f  ^e      for  b  ll^C  fe w   aZ 

Section,  in  household  nsefulness,  ^^  ^    ^  n        lu*  v  r  r  ^        t>  mt  * 

llv  interest  for  her  friends  most  distant  from  the  home  of  Joanna  Baillie, 

f         n    .1  Ai.\  ^  a  not  unfreqnent  visitor,  about  the  year 

always  for  the  young  and  helpless,  .gg^  was  Carolme  Fralices  ComwiUs 

are  ofher  is  complete  without  that  ^«^^>  was  ^^aroime  Frances  uomwaius, 

ife-long  companion  and  admiring       ^  j^^„^  B^Hi^  ^j^  i„  ^^^     j^^^  ^^rvived 

her  sister  many  years,  and  was  believed  to  be  up- 

er  too  advanced  an  estimate,  we  believe,  wards  of  a  hundred  when  she  died. 
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whose  name,  scarcely  known  to  the !  itics ;  that  if  education  only  made  the 
world  of  authorsliip  till  the  recent  publi-  i  difference,  then  women  ought  to  cart 
cation  of  her  Letters,  stands  third  on  our  fnvolity  away,  and  be  educated  np  to 
list.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  the  level  of  men.  This  wus  indeed  the 
C>mwallis,  rector  of  Wittersham  in  the  cherished  idea  of  her  life;  one  to  whidi 
c  )unty  of  Kent,  representative  of  a  young-  ,  she  clung  with  all  the  pertiuaoity  of  an 
er  branch  of  the  ancient  family  which  enthusiast.  The  "  Rights  of  Women** 
owned  the  late  Marquis  Coniwallis  as  its  were  not  thirty  years  ago  the  common 
head.  The  literary  career  of  this  lady,  battle-cry  that  they  have  since  becouMi 
and  her  expressed  opinions,  show  in  a ,  Tlie  few  who  made  a  stir  about  them  were 
striking  manner  the  effect  which  the  old-  women  of  exceptional  notoriety :  jQigfalj 
fashioned  jealousy  and  distrust  of  female  lecturers,  like  Frances  Wright,  or  syste- 
thinkers  tended  to  produce  on  one  as-  matic  radicals,  like  Harriet  Maitinen. 
suredly  of  the  most  vigorous  female  in-  Miss  Cornwallis  was  a  very  different  per- 
tellects  of  her  time ;  while  she  is  herself  son  from  either  of  these.  She  was  by 
a  so  an  eminent  example  of  the  increased  educ^ition  and  taste  a  conservative  in 
depth  and  solidity  of  which  a  woman's  politics,  and  though,  as  life  went  oUi 
thought  was  capable.  Too  earnest  and  her  opinions  on  most  subiects  assumed  a 
profoundly  sensitive  to  content  herself  very  liberal  complexion,  she  always  baaed 
with  merely  adapting  her  powers  to  the  them  on  a  philosophic  yantage-gromid 
prevailing  current  of  t^aste,  too  self-con-  |  of  her  own,  and  to  the  last  disliked  the 
tiincd  and  retired  in  her  circumstances,  so-called  reforming  party  in  the  States 
and  perhaps  in  her  inclinations,  to  be  and  their  political  connections.  How 
borne  into  public  notice  by  the  applauses  strongly  she  felt  on  this  subject  of  wo- 
of a  coterie,  Miss  Cornwallis,  in  her  iso-  man*s  intellect  and  position  the  whob 
lated  independence,  read,  thought,  and  tenor  of  her  correspondence  bespeaks 
wrote,  with  the  powers  of  a  mjisculine  i  "  Nothing  distressed  her  more,**  says  the 
mind,  on  topics  which  few  masculine  editor  of  the  volume  before  us,  **  than  to 
minds  could  have  handled  with  clearer  be  told  (as  of  course  she  w<u  told)  thil 
logic  or  more  sound  information.  But  she  was  an  exception,  and  that  her  own 
it  was  her  firm  conviction  that  a  fairer  attainments  afforded  no  argument  in 
consideration  would  be  secured  for  her  support  of  the  opinion  she  so  strenoadr 
l»roductions  by  presenting  them  to  the  held  upon  the  natural  equality  of  inlet 
public  on  their  own  merits,  without  con-  lect  ia  the  two  sexes.  She  oonaiderel 
fessing  the  secret  of  her  sex ;  and  of  the  that  women  were  themselves  in  gnat 
ninny  who  read  and  profited  by  the  measure  to  blame  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
clever  mannuals  entitled  Smatl  Books  on  state  of  opinion  which  cramped  intelle^ 
Great  SubJccUi,  which  appeared  on  Pick-  tual  development  and  withheld  dvS 
ering*s  counters  between  the  years  1842  rights ;  and  hence  she  believed  that 
and  1854,  none,  we  venture  to  aflirm, '  every  individual  woman  who  showei 
save  the  few  chosen  friends  who  were  herself  capable  of  handling  great  and 
behind  the  scenes,  had  a  suspicion  that  important  questions,  was  contributing 
the  author  of  nearly  the  whole  series  was  something  towards  the  future  admission 
a  woman ;  and  a  woman,  moi*eover,  of  of  the  right  of  the  whole  sex  to  hij^ier 
secluded  life,  feeble  health,  and  no  influ-  culture  and  greater  fi-eedom.*'  Into  the 
ential  literaiy  connection.  It  was  cer-  general  argument  on  this  delicate  que^ 
tainly  not  from  any  distrust  of  her  own  tion  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  here  to 
powers  either  as  an  individnal  or  as  a  thrust  ourselves.  We  would  loetAj  it- 
woman  that  Miss  Cornwallis  shrunk  from  lude  to  one  or  two  considerations  wmek 
])ublicity.  One  main  motive  of  her  in-  appear  to  us  to  have  had  too  little  wm^ 
tellectual  exertions,  as  she  always  assert-  in  the  reflections  of  Miss  ComwaUis,  aad 
ed,  was  to  vindicate  the  natural  equality  of  others  who  share  her  views  to  their 
of  her  sex  with  the  other ;  to  prove,  by  full  extent  Even  if  wonian*s  intdleel 
what  she  considered  irresistible  logic,  could  be  proved,  as  satisfactorily  as  she 
that  if  woman's  intellect  was  not  natural-  thought  it  could,  equal  in  natural  ca- 
ly  inferior  to  that  of  man,  the  same  rights  pacity  to  tluit  of  man — to  the  triumphant 
were  due  to  her  in  suciety,  law,  and  i>ol-  refutation  of  .Archbishop  Whately*a  dB> 
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turn  about  the  exceptionally  creative  ge- 
nius of  the  Miss  Thwaites  who  invented 
the  soda-water — the  question  still  re- 
mains^ Would  it  be  desirable,  not  on 
grounds  of  capacity — for  capacity  has 
really  little  to  do  with  it ;  a  clever  wo- 
man is  no  doubt  a  better  judge  of  most 
things  than  a  stupid  man — but  on 
grounds  of  social  harmony  and  expedi- 
ency, that  the  legal  fence-work  between 
the  sexes  should  be  altogether  levelled  t 
For  the  distinctions  upon  which  that 
fence-work  rests,  are  not,  be  it  remem- 
bered, arbitrary  distinctions,  as  those  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  they  are  distinc- 
tions of  nature's  making,  whereby  the 
physical  weakness  of  one  sex  points  out 
its  dependence  on  the  physical  strength 
of  the  other,  and  seems  to  bar  the  law  of 
com{>etition,  save  in  exceptional  cases. 
Again,  to  compare  the  "  emancipation" 
of  women  with  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  as  an  act  of  justice,  is  surely  a 
fellacy  in  another  respect  In  the  sphere 
of  domestic  influence  women  may  exer- 
cise, and  always  have  exercised,  a  power 
of  their  own,  to  which  slaves  can  never 
pretend ;  and  the  more  highly  they  cul- 
tivate their  reasoning  powei*8,  and  the 
more  widely  they  extend  their  knowl- 
edge, the  more  eflective  and  beneficial 
may  that  influence  become,  though,  un- 
happily, history  shows  that  it  has  not 
always  depended  on  such  creditable 
causes.  Nay,  some  might  be  disposed 
to  cite  against  Miss  Comwallis  her  own 
favorite  instance  in  plea  of  woman's  en- 
franchisement, as  proving  that  if  she  can 
do  so  much  as  an  unobserved,  irrespon- 
sible agent,  there  is  the  less  need  to  drag 
her  forth  into  the  fields  of  public  con- 
flict 

'*  It  is  useless,"  she  says,  "to  inquire  wha^ 
women  have  published^  unless  you  could  in- 
quire also  what  they  have  don^  privately 
which  men  have  the  credit  of.  It  was  a 
chance  that  told  us  who  was  the  composer  of 
Pericles'  Oration.  She  was  reproached  as 
the  author  of  his  policy  also ;  yet  his  policy 
was  most  able.  She  raised  her  second  hus- 
band to  eminence  also  as  an  orator  and  poli- 
tician :  and  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been 
many  an  Aspasia  that  the  world  knows  noth- 
ing ot^  who  has  enjoyed  in  quiet  the  fame  of 
him  she  loved,  and  cared  not  for  her  own." 

Much  of  the  peculiarity  and  independ- 
ence of  Miss  Comwallis' 8  views  and  char- 
acter is  attributable  to  the  circumstances 


of  her  life.  She  stood  to  a  very  great 
extent  alone  in  the  world.  Her  only 
sister  married  and  died  young,  leaving 
her  to  be  the  sole  companion  of  her  pa- 
rents as  long  as  they  lived,  and  after- 
wards the  last  survivor  of  her  race.  In 
after  years  she  gave  a  touching  account 
of  her  early  trials,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  they  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  her  character : 

"  At  the  period  you  talkofi  fifteen  and  six- 
teen, I  was  very  miserable ;  a  darling  sister 
who,  though  much  older,  had  been  every- 
thing to  me,  married  first,  and  left  me  lonely, 
and  then,  within  the  year,  died;  my  father 
broke  the  tendon  of  his  leg,  and  was  helpless 
for  six  months ;  my  mother's  health  was  bad ; 
myself  worn  with  sorrow  and  fatigue.  I 
learned  not  to  weep,  for  it  vexed  my  father 
to  see  it ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  the  first 
time  we,  the  survivors,  appeared  at  church 
together,  the  parishioners  almost  wept  to  see 
us  so  pale,  and  worn,  and  shadow-like.  What 
was  the  world  to  me  then  ?  I  only  thought 
of  that  where  I  should  rejoin  what  I  loved; 
and  then  I  made  the  vow  which  long  years 
afterwards  I  found  written  down,  that  I  would 
forsake  all  the  follies  of  my  age,  and  be  to 
my  father  all  that  slie  whom  he  had  lost  had 
been,  for  she  was  his  right  hand.  I  toiled 
patiently  over  his  accounts,  walked  with  him 
when  he  could  walk,  rode  with  him ;  sought 
no  amusement,  no  dress ;  concealed  my  own 
grief  under  a  gay  exterior,  and  lived  as  if 
there  had  been  no  gaieties  in  the  world.  I 
plunged  into  books  as  a  resource,  and  as  a 
fountain  whence  I  could  draw  refreshment 
for  a  weary  spirit.  .  .  .  Thus  bodily  and 
mental  suffering  combined  to  make  my  youth 
unlike  other  people's.  I  think,  nevertheless, 
if  I  had  been  thrown  a  little  more  into  society, 
that  my  mind  would  not  have  broken  down 
my  body  so  much,  and  I  might  have  felt  less 
of  that  unnatural  t^edlum  viUe  which  at  times 
made  it  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne."— pp.  267,  268. 

The  mind  which,  at  so  early  an  age, 
could  brace  itself  to  such  firm  resolves, 
was  assui'edly  of  no  common  order.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  her  studies,  as  re- 
corded in  the  correspondence  for  several 
succeeding  year«  of  her  life,  were  some- 
thing amazing.  But  while  she  liked  to 
astonish  her  friends  by  the  avowal  of  her 
multifarious  excursions  into  the  realms 
of  knowledge,  she  protested  against  too 
high  an  estimate  being  formed  of  her 
conquests  therein,  and  warmly  depre- 
cated the  unenviable  notoriety  attaching 
to  the  character  of  a  "  learned  lady." 

"I  believe,"  she  wrote  on  one  occasion' 
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*'you,  like  many  more  of  my  friends,  over- 
rate my  attainments  a  good  deal,  owing  to 
this  fancy  of  mine  for  smatterings  of  knowl- 
edge. I  tliink  they  afford  more  pleasure  than 
swallowing  down  one  great  stiff  science,  horns 
and  all,  like  the  boa-constrictor,  and  lying 
choked  with  it  for  half  one's  life ;  but  after 
all,  for  y.He  they  avail  but  little." — p.  57. 

The  todiinn  ritcv,  however,  was  too 
formidable  a  ghost  to  be  laid  by  stnd^ . 
Moreover,  ill  health  interfered  with  her 
powers  of  application.  There  is  some- 
thing very  pathetic  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  her  mental  state: 

"  When  health  is  only  to  be  preserved  by 
drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  past  which 
sorrow  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  step,  it  is  hard- 
ly worth  having.     The  effort  to  exclude  the 
enemy  wearies  more  at  last  than  his  admis- 
sion.    .     .     .     When  I  was  stronger,  I  could  i 
smother  care  in  extreme  application  to  study :  j 
now  even  that  rcm(;dy  fails  me.     But  why  \ 
should  I  pursue  such  subjects?     Bodily  pain 
and  mental  suffering  will  some  day  have  an 
end ;  and  so  I  hitch  up  my  load  again,  and 
proceed  on  my  way." 

Miss  Comwallis's  devotion  to  learn- 
ing, at  an  age  when  most  girls  seek  the 
pleasures  of  dress  and  of  the  ball-room, 
did  not  altogether  destroy  her  attrac- 
tions for  the  sex  of  which  she  seemed 
likely  to  prove  so  formidable  a  rival  on 
its  own  ground.     It  was  not  long  after 
her  sister's  death  that  she  received  an 
oifer  of  marriage  from  one  destined  af- 
terwards to  rank  among  the  distinguished 
authors  of  his  day,  the  historian  J.  C.  L.  j 
Sismondi.      Thii*ty-six   years  later,    on  : 
occjision  of  his  death,  she  thus  mentions  : 
the  circumstance  to  one  of  her  corres- 
pondents : 

"  Tliis  year  is  doomed  not  to  be  a  gay  one 
to  me,  for  I  have  had  the  news  of  my  dear  old 
friend  Sismondi's  death — a  friend  more  than 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  for  I  do  not 
remember  the  first  seeing  him.  8uch  a  loss  is 
irreparable,  and  as  such  I  must  feel  it.  He 
had  greatness  of  mind  to  get  over  what  few 
men  do  ;  for  when  disparity  of  years  and  oth- 
er considerations  led  me  to  decline  his  proffer- 
ed htuid,  he  continued  the  same  warm  friend 
as  ever,  and  never,  to  his  latest  hour,  cejised 
to  show  me  every  kindness  in  liis  power. 
Such  a  friend  is  not  easily  replaceil,  and  (.»an 
never  be  forgotten.  He  is  one  more  added  to 
the  list  of  those  whose  number  makes  me  feel 
more  a  denizen  of  the  next  world  than  of  this.  I 
My  only  comfort  is  the  trying  to  make  myself ' 
worthy  of  them,  that  in  God's  good  time  1 1 
may  be  found  fit  to  enjoy  llie  society  of  *just 


men  made  perfect  ;*  and  in  this  hope  I  tmdge 
on  upon  my  weary  pilgrimage  patiently  and 
quietly."— p.  233. 

A  letter  of  the  rejected  saitor's  od  the 
occasion,  wliich  has  been  preserved, 
written  in  im[)erfect  English,  shows  how 
highly  he  rated  the  mental  ezoellendes 
of  his  beloved : 

"Tell  her,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Corawallii^ 
"  tell  her  I  will  work  incessantly  till  I  hiTe 
reached  such  a  reputation  as  she  may  deri?« 
some  vanity  from  my  past  address,  while  al- 
ways shall  I  be  proud  of  havinj^  nused  ny 
wishes  to  her,  though  unsuccessfully.  .  . 
Do  not  think  the  wish  unreasonable,  howev- 
er. ..  .  Those  dreams  are  now  vanishedi 
but  the  more  aerial  was  their  nature,  the  more 
have  they  left  after  them  a  true  endeanneot 
for  yourself  and  3'our  daughter.  She  can  not 
be  a  foreigner  to  me  :  it  was  not  she  who  faM 
refused  me,  it  was  the  war — the  distance  of 
seas  and  lands,  the  nature  itself  of  thiD& 
She  has  not  refused  me  for  a  friend,  a  huf- 
brother,  and  that  I  hope  to  rem^n." 

Disparity  of  years  he  does  not  himself 
reckon  among  the  causes  of  her  refiisal : 
and  seeing  he  was  but  thirteen  yean  old- 
er than  herself,  this  was  probably  a  veiy 
minor  consideration.  But  her  reeolnte 
devotion  to  her  parents  at  this  time  hit 
already  been  noticed,  and  no  doubt  the 
idea  of  a  foreign  connection  was  alto- 
gether repugnant  to  her  feelings.  He 
friendship  between  Sismondi  and  herself 
was  kept  up  by  a  frequent  epistolary  oot^ 
respondence.  Her  own  letters  to  the 
historian  seem  not  to  be  extant ;  but  many 
of  those  which  he  wrote  to  her  are  giveOi 
as  an  appendix,  in  the  present  volume. 
They  range  freely  over  various  topics  of 
literature  and  sentiment,  often  expressing 
opinions  very  opposite  to  thoao  she  eli- 
te itained,  yet  everywhere  evincing  Ym 
profound  respect  for  her  character  and 
attainments,  and  a  spirit  of  tender  solki* 
tude  for  her  welfare. 

In  1822  Mr.  Comwallis  was  oompdkd 
to  leave  Wittersham  on  account  of  dis- 
affection among  his  parishioners,  whick 
took  the  shape  of  personal  insult  and  ill* 
treatment  He  had  spent  many  yean  of 
earnest  self-deuN  ing  labor  in  the  parishi 
and  his  daughter  had  seconded  his  effofis 
for  its  welfare  with  all  the  zeal  of  her  ar- 
dent nature,  and  had  even  voluntarily  r^ 
linquished  a  considerable  portion  of  Uis 
inheritance  which  would  have  been  event- 
ually hers,  in  .the  endowment  of  a  school 
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for  its  poorer  inhabitants.  The  removal '  to  place  at  her  disposal  a  country-house 
from  Wittersham,  and  its  cause,  rankled  '  belonging  to  himself  in  the  neighborhood 
deeply  in  her  heart,  and  did  not  make  I  of  Pescia. 

her  more  in  charity  with  the  growth  of  I  Her  Italian  life  was  a  new  experience 
democratic  principles  in  the  country  at  l  of  existence  to  Miss  Cornwallis.  She  was 
large.  In  after  times,  when  writing  to  a  now  forty  years  of  age  ;  her  mind  was 
friend  on  the  subject  of  certain  attacks  on  |  cultivated  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  her 
the  clergy  in  which  the  Examiner  news-  j  memory  stored  with  facts  and  ideas ;  her 
paper  had  been  indulging,  she  thus  points  |  imagination  open  to  every  new  impres- 
with  the  sting  of  personal  recollection  i  sion  from  without ;  her  eagerness  for 
her   indignant   defence  of  the  class  of  knowledge  insatiable.  To  one  so  circum- 


which  her  father  had  been  a  member : 
"  There  is  no  man  who  spends  his  time  in 


stanced,  the  elemental  glow  of  a  southern 

climate — which  soothes  the  fibres  and 

more  anxious  exertion  than  a  conscientious  |  braces  the  nervous  system  long  depressed 


clergyroaD.  Tliere  is  no  fame,  no  reward  to 
spur  him  on,  for  his  preferment  comes  before 
his  duty.  He  spends  his  life  in  a  country  vil- 
lage perhaps,  or  at  any  rate  wherever  he  may 
be  cast,  without  a  chance  or  an  expectation 


by  the  chill  damps  of  the  north,  and  by 
the  gna  wings  of  mental  and  bodily  pain — 
works  like  inspiration  itself  Every  new 
object,  every  unaccustomed  sound,  the 


of  any  further  emolument ;  and  what  he  has  is  '  ^^^^^^  t»*aits  of  domestic  hfe,  the  living  ac- 
generally  a  modicum  which  requires  economy    cents  of  a  language  hitherto  only  known 


to   live  on  it  and  appear  like  a  gentleman. 
His  duties  lie  among  the  poor  and  the  sick, 


in  books,  the  realization  of  scenes  viewed 
as  yet  only  by  picture  or  description,  the 


whom  he  has  to  instruct  and  comfort ;  with  I  awaking  each  morning  to  the  anticipa- 
the  rich  he  must  mix  as  their  equal,  and  by  |  ^^^^  of  unwonted  impressions,  the  review- 
his   example  and  conduct  mend  them  if  he  I  .         .  .  ^^  r-'j  j 

can,  and  this  must  be  done  silently  and  quiet-  i  ^°g  ^^  evenmg  a  new  treasure  of  ideas  and 
ly,  or  it  is  unavailing.  A  man  who  has  thus  '  sympathies,— all  this,  blended  with  the 
given  up  his  life  to  his  fellow-creatures  hopes,  I  unusual  sense  of  physical  ease  and  elas- 
perhaps — it  is  human  to  do  so — that  some  ap- 1  ticity,  seems  to  expand  the  limits  of  the 
probation,  some  esteem  from  his  fellow-men  I  goul,  and  endue  it  with  heightened  Ufe 
as  well  as  his  God,  may  tollow  his  honest  and  ^nd  power.  Long  years  afterwards  Miss 
noiseless  course;  and  he  finds  himself  stigma-  r^^  '.„„n;«  „o^;i  <.?l^w.^«*  ♦^  i,««  T4»i:a» 
tized-as  indeed  his  great  Master  was  before  ^9;>r"^'^lhs  used  to  revert  to  her  Italian 
him— *  as  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber,'  a  "^®  ^  ^"^  happiest  period  of  her  exist- 
grasping,  avaricious  being,  who  cares  not  who  ]  ence.  Her  lettters  are  more  genial,  more 
suffers  if  he  be  enriched.  Is  it  not  the  way  playful,  more  self-forgetting  at  this  time 
to  make  men  worthless  if  they  are  allowed  no  than  at  any  other ;  while  her  remarks  on 
sort  of  credit  for  their  virtues  ?  I  knew  one  Italian  life  and  manners  evince  a  spirit  of 
on  whom  all  this  vituperation  was  heaped  till  observation  singularly  keen  and  discrimi- 
his   grey  head   was  bent   m  soitow  to   the;       ..  j        •   •  j  i?    r       r-     au       •  * 

gravl ;  yet  his  youth  had  been  innocent,  his  !  "»^^"g.'  ^V-l  *  ""'T^  ^^^^'""^  ou  *^^  P'"^*"'!; 
manhood  spent  in  ministering  to  all  the  wants  ^^^^^^  *«  "*®  ^^^  nature,  bhe  remained 
and  woes  of  his  poor  neighboi-s ;  his  old  age  in  Italy  a  year  and  a  half  on  this  occasion, 
was  hunted  down  by  the  Cobbettites,  and  such  Subsequently,  in  1829-30,  she  spent 
as  Mr.  Fonblanque  would  set  ou  if  he  could,  another  winter  there. 
He  was  carried  to  his  grave  in  the  place  which  During  Miss  Cornwallis's  firet  absence 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  quiet  and  useful  j^  j^|  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^i^^  j^.^  Cornwal- 
life,  and  then  the  delusion  wa^  over.  A  weep-  i  i.  •'.      j  ..„  ,00/?    ou 

ing  population  rushed  forth  to  meet  the  last  ^'^  8"jviv^ed  till  1836.  She  was  a  woman, 
remains  of  the  man  whose  worth  they  thsn  ^  ju«ge  from  the  eulogiums  ot  bismondi, 
knew,  when  they  had  lost  him  !  I  only  wish  as  well  as  from  the  recollections  of  sur- 
Mr.  F.  had  been  there  to  see  it  I" — pp.  211,  '  viving  friends,  of  considerable  personal 


attractions,  and  no  ordinaiy  powers  of 
mind.     But  in  religious  matters  she  in- 


212 

The  mortification  and  distress  she  ex- 
perienced at  this  epoch,  together  with  dined  to  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Evan- 
other  causes,  seem  to  have  had  a  serious  gelicals;  and  from  the  views  of  this  party 
effect  on  her  already  very  delicate  health,  her  daughter  totally  and  most  emphati- 
After  struggling  with  severe  illness  for   cally  dissented. 

some  time,  she  resolved  on  trying  the  ef-  I  Miss  Cornwallis  continued  to  reside  in 
feet  of  a  winter  abroad,  and  accepted  the  her  native  county  of  Kent  all  the  remain- 
offer    of    her  fiEuthful  friend  Sismondi  \  der  ol  her  life,  which,  in  spite  of  frequent 
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and  alarming  attacks  of  illness  and  pain, 
was  protracted  to  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
She  mixed  little  in  general  society ;  but 
she  took  delight  in  fomiing  the  minds  of 
younger  people,  and  doing  her  best  to 
shame  her  own  sex,  more  especially,  out 
of  the  frivolities  with  which  the  female 
character  is  liable  to  be  beset.  And  her 
warm  and  generous  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  her  self-chosen  pupils  seems  to 
have  l)een  requited  with  no  ordinary 
strength  of  attachment  on  their  part  Her 
older  friends  and  correspondents,  with 
the  exception  of  Sismondiand  John  Hook- 
ham  Frcre,*  were  not,  as  far  as  we  cau 
find,  people  of  high  literary  not«.  Her 
opinions  were  her  own,  the  fruit  of  vast 
reading,  close  thought,  and  perhaps,  we 
may  add,  of  too  little  argument  with  those 
who  were  her  equals  or  superiors  in  at- 
tainment Her  old  friend  Sismondi, 
however,  was  wont  to  express  his  dissent 
from  her  conclusions  pretty  freely ;  and 
even  when  the  adjustment  of  woman's 
true  position  in  the  world  was  the  subject 
of  discussion,  did  not  allow  his  deference 
for  Miss  Coniwallis,  nor  his  appreciation 
of  her  high  capacities,  to  modify  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  female  type  of  charac- 
ter in  general. 

"The  qualities  of  the  heart,"  he  says,  "  are 
those  by  which  above  all  others  you  have  the 
advantage  over  us.  .  .  .  Called  on  your 
part  to  give  being  to  men,  I  ascribe  verj'  little 
inii>()rtaiice  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  scien- 
tific notions  you  may  implant  in  them  during 
their  first  years :  I  ascribe  infinite  importance 
to  the  sentiments  you  may  develop  in  them. 
God  preserve  the  children  of  mothers  who 
would  fain  be  men !  For  such  there  would 
be  no  more  youth,  no  more  enthusiasm,  no 
more  self-devotion,  perhaps  no  more  compas- 
sion, "f 

Another  subject  which  she  had  much 


♦There  are  no  letters  in  the  ** Selections"  to 
J.  H.  Frorc  himself,  Imt  many  to  his  sisters  and 
others  of  his  familv.  and  several  references  to  his 
conversation  and  opinions  on  literary  subjects.        ' 

f'Les  qnaliUis  dn  coenr  sont  cellcspar  lesqnel- 
les  avant  toiites  Ics  autres  vous  I'emportez  snr  nous.  ' 
.  .  .  Appelec  pour  voire  part  a  tuire  des  hom- 
mes,  je  ne  inets  que  fortpeu  d 'importance  aux  no- 
tions vniics  ou  fiiusscs  de  science  que  vous  i)onr- 
riez  implanter  en  eux  duitint  lenrs  premieres  an- 
nees;  j'en  inets  uae  infinie  aux  scntimens  que 
vous  deVeloppez  en  eux.  Dicu  garde  Ics  cnfans 
de  meres  qui  seruient  hommes ;  il  n'y  auroit  plus 
de  jeuncsxt^  ptmr  eux,  plus  denthousiasme,  plus  ' 
de  dc'voneroent,  peut-etre  plus  de  pitie. "  j 


at  heart,  and  on  which  also  Ssmondi  dif- 
fered from  her,  was  her  theory  of  Cfa» 
tianity.  Her  grand  panaoea  for  reme^ 
ing  the  sins  ana  follies  of  the  age  waatM 
combination  of  religion  withpaQoaophj, 
the  establishing  the  oonvictioa  that  diviM 
relation  was  simply  and  solely  an  aotho^ 
itative  enforcement  of  those  moral  truths 
which  reason,  under  the  moat  &TonUa 
circumstances,  might  diaoover  for  itaaif; 
of  which,  at  all  events,  when  preseatsd 
to  its  contemplation  in  Ae  teaching  ef 
Scripture,  it  was  the  sole  and  witBhawit 
test  All  theological  dogmas  whidi  eoali 
not  be  meted  to  the  reqoirementa  of  nun's 
natural  conscience  and  understanAng^ 
she  held  to  be  the  aftergrowth  of  hmaai 
invention,  superinduced  npon  the  wna 
theology  of  the  first  two  centoriea.  Fo^ 
in  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  and  Ai 
gists,  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  a 
carp,  a  Justin,  a  Clement^  and  a  T( 
lian,  in  their  simple  profession  of  deroliOB 
to  the  person  and  example  of  the  SavioVf 
unaccompanied  by  any  doctainal  sUI» 
ments  as  to  the  mode  and  oonditiona  of 
salvation,  she  believed  the  only  rdihb 
intei-pretations  of  Chrisfs  misaioift  werala 
be  recognized.  She  did  not  admit  At 
supposition  that  a  sabse^ent  neoeHil|f 
for  doctrinal  statement  might  arise  onloT 
the  wayward,  often  variona»  miarepi'S— 
tations  of  men ;  that,  as  the  eoboeaof  Ika 
first  Christian  teachers  fiided  from  mwfi 
eai-s,  and  the  first  love  began  to  wazeel^ 
some  safeguards  might  be  needed  topi^ 
vent  religion  from  degenerating,  uMsr 
the  influence  of  sensual  pre-poeaeaoiiMii 
or  capricious  fancies,  into  wud  aapnlt 
tion  or  wilder  andnomianisoL 

Sismondi,  in  replying  to  his  ftiaafc 
argument  on  behalf  of  primitive  QukK 
tianity,  thus  eloquently  maintains  the  UK 
perior  excellence  and  beauty  of  soma  of 
its  later  developments,  and  aeea,  in  111 
varied  adaptation  to  the  requireineiiti  of 
mankind  at  different  periods  and  ante 
different  aspects  of  civilization,  the  iao# 
convincing  proof  of  its  divine  anthoril^ 
He  writes  in  February,  1840: 

*'  I  would  look  for  GbiisUaait^  nUMT  li 
what  it  has  become  than  In  what  It  was  Mil 
origin.  Whatever  may  have  been  those  NV» 
elations  and  that  divinity  over  which  the  liaff 
course  of  ages  and  the  Inflnence  of  boaM 
passions  have  spread  a  vell«  ChrManltyiittt 
richer  by  all  the  pious  medltBtlaa%  aS  tbai^ 
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searches  into  the  human  heart,  all  the  pnrest  |  thing  that  saved  her  morbid  temperament 
and  most  beautiful  sentiments  with  which  the    from  despondency.  But  where  truth  led, 


love  of  God  has  inspired  man  during  succes- 
sive centuries,  and  by  all  the  experience  af- 


or  seemed  to  lead,  she  never  shrank  from 

of  barbarism  and  of  civilization.  Such  as  it ,  ever  rest  content  with  half  con victions  on 
is  preached  in  the  purest  of  the  Reformed  80  momentous  a  subject.  Though  her 
churches,  Christianity  is  the  finest  embodi-  strong  belief  in  the  person  and  character 
ment  of  doctrines  and  moral  teaching  which  of  Christ,  as  portrayed  in  the  Grospels, 
exists.  It  is  there  that  I  love  to  contemplate  |  rendered  her  proof  against  the  seductions 
it,  and  thai,  like  all  things  entrusted  to  men  ,  ^^  strauss's  theory,  the  conclusions  of 
by  God,  I  hope  and  be  neve  it  will  attain  still ;  -r^      i  j       •%  t>  4.  •  j. 

-f         *         ^  E.wald  and  Bunsen  met  m  great  measure 

with  her  cordial  assent ;  and  at  a  time 
when  they  were  little  talked  of  in  Eng- 


greater  development  and  perfection.  While 
all  the  endeavors  we  make  to  return  back- 
wards, to  seize  hold  of  it  in  monuments  which 


themselves  have  not  been  exempt  from  alter-  land,  we  find  her  already  familiar  with 
ation,  and  which  each  succeeding  age  changes  I  those  aspects  of  Neology  which  have 
more  and  more  by  its  own  interpretations,  |  gj^ce  introduced  terror  and  division  into 
seem  to  me  to  have  no  other  effect  than  that ,  ^^    ^     j-^^  ^  ^^     ^  ^^    ^^  ^ 

of  diminishing  Its  beauty  and  Its  utility.  *       N         ^°     ^u      •     ^l    j       j    /• 

•'I  draw  together  m  the  dread  of  a  common 

Always  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  trath,  j  danger,  and  have  been  made  a  cause  of 
Miss  Comwallis  hailed  with  vivid  inter-  1  opprobrium,  often  misplaced  and  excess- 
est  the  first  utterances  of  that  school  of  ive,  for  the  impugn ei-s,  in  whatever  de- 
Biblical  Criticism  which  students  of  Ger-  gree,  of  traditional  orthodoxy.  But  then, 
man  theology  were  beginning  to  extend  '  again,  with  the  odd  eclecticism  which  she 
into  England,  and  of  which  Dean  Mil-  I  managed  to  preserve  in  her  opinions,  she 
man*8  History  of  the  Jews  was,  we  be- 1  combined  this  latitudinaiianism  as  to 
lieve,  the  earliest  sample  in  a  popular  doctrine  with  High  Church  leanings  in 
style  laid  before  the  British  public.  This  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  seems  even  to 
certainly  implied  no  small  courage,  and  a  have  thought  there  was  divine  sanction 
very  rare  spirit  of  investigation  in  a  wo-  \  for  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession. 
man,  and  one  brought  up,  be  it  remera-  "  By  principle  and  rational  conviction  of 
bered,  not  like  Miss  Aikin  in  a  school  of  the  advantage,"  she  writes,  "I  am  an 
latitudinarian  Dissent,  but  in  a  strictly  |  Episcopalian.  I  believe  it  was  the  order 
evangelical  and  otherwise  orthodox  world  |  of  government  established,  if  not  by 
of  opinion,  and  herself  craving  for  the  Christ  himself,  at  least  by  his  immediate 
confirmation  and  assurance  of  that  reli-  successors ;  and  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that 
gious  faith  which  was  oflen  the  only  |  we  have  the  same  claims  to  his  promises, 
I  as  attached  to  the  sacraments,  when  ad- 

♦  '*Je  vais  rhercher  le  Christianisrae  plutot ,  ministered  by  unauthorized  persons,  save 
dansceqail  est  devenn  que  dans  cc  quHl  dtoit  k '      u       -c^   :  1       j*      *•       u       u 

.on  origine.    Qaelles  qu'aient  <?td  les  r^vcriations ,  "^^^P  Episcopal  ordination  has  been  un- 

et   la  divinite'  sur  lesquelles  le  long  cours  dcs  ,  attainable. 

Ages  et  rinfluence  des  potions  humaines  ont  e'ten-  She  objected  tO  Dissent  on  moral 
du  an  voile  le  Christianismc  s'est  enrichi  de  tou-  I  trrounds  also,  as  tending  to  weaken  the 
testes  meditations  pieuses,  de  toiites  les  etudes  iL„„^  ^f  u^^lu^^Ur^^A  «J«««^  nu«:«4^:».^<.  • 
sur  le  cceur  humain,  de  tout  ce  que  Tamour  de  la  «^5^.f  ^/  brotherhood  among  Christians; 
dirinite  a  inspire  aux  homines  de  plus  beau  et  de  whlle  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  have 
plus  pur,  pendant  nne  longne  ioiite  de  siecles,  et  seen,  she  WOuld  have  leveled  the  OUt- 
avec  toute  rexperience  que  donnent  des  terns  de  ■  works  of  formula  which  tend  to  isolate 
proRperite  et  d'»idversit(5,  de  barl»arie,  et  de  civiU-  .1^  national  church  from  so  lar^e  a  nro- 
zaticm.  Tel  qu'il  est  pr6ch^  dans  les  ^glises  1^-  ^^^  nanonai  cnurcn  iTom  80  large  a  pro- 
formecs  k-s  plus  pures,  il  est  le  plus  beau  corps  de  portion  ot  the  nation  Itselt.  It  IS  a  little 
doctrines  et  d'en:<eignement  moral  qui  existe.  1  curious,  in  a  correspondence  which  tums 
C'est  la  que  j'aurae  k  le  voir,  et  que  comme  toutes  go  much  upon  religious  topics,  and  is  car- 
les cboscs  confiees  aux  hommes  par  la  divinite,  ^^  throuffh  the  whole  period  of  the 
j'csprere  et  je  croisquM  se  ddveloppera  et  se  per-    „r  .  S  ^     .      £    j  i«    1 

fectionnera  encore.  Tandis  que  tous  les  efforts  |  Iractanan  movement,  to  tind  SO  little 
qo'on  fait  pour  retoumer  en  arri^re,  pour  le  saisir,     reference   tO  that   particular    COnfiict  of 

dans  des  nionumens  qui  n'ont  ]yomi  4t6  exempts   views  which  was  for  many  years  by  far 

d'altemtion,  et  que  chaque  siecle  a  changd  et  ^^e  most  Striking  episode  in  the  history 
change  encore  par  ses  interpretations,  me  semble       «  ,        ,  j  ^i?     i.*  l  »«•       a-i  •   r 

n'aToir  d  autre  eff^t  que  de  iui  oter  de  sa  beaut^    ^f  OUr  church,  and  of  which  MlSS  Alkm  S 

etde  eoa  utility. '*— pp.  4S0,  481.  j  gossipping  letters  to  Dr.  Channing  are 
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continually  relating,  superficially  enough, '  fering  and  distress,  and  she  ooncealed 
the  progress  and  pur))ort.  Miss  Com-  beneath  a  rugged  Hurface  a  most  femi- 
wallis's  discussions,  indeed,  seem  to  ^t  in  |  nine  yearning  for  sympathy  and  affee- 
to  the  polemics  of  our  present  time  far  ;  tion.  Grenerous  and  warm-hearted,  in- 
more  than  into  the  prevailing  polemics  capable  of  meanness  or  hypocrisy  hor- 
of  the  days  to  which  they  belong.  The  ;  self,  impatient  of  doubt  or  compromiaei 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  questions  as ,  she  made  little  allowance  for  the  short- 
between  the  Evangelical  party  and  the '  comings  or  hesitation  of  others ;  nor 
Puseyites,  or  between  the  '^  high  and  could  she  placidly  recognize  in  the  mord 
dry  "  and  the  Puseyites,  or  even  as  be-  |  constitution  of  the  world  that  interwear- 
tween  the  "  Broad  Church  "  of  Arnold  |  ing  of  truth  with  error,  that  oomplezitj 
and  Whately  and  the  Puseyites,  had  .  in  the  "  colors  of  good  and  evil,"  whion 
comparatively  little  interest  for  her.  Her  from  of  old  has  baffled  the  wisest  philoio- 
opinions  pointed  to  a  different  stage  of  phy  of  man,  and  which  revelation  itsdf 
liberalism  from  that  of  any  parties  to  this  does  not  profess  to  explain.  The  stroff- 
particular  strife.  I  gle  to  carry  reason's  powers  beyond  tbsr 

Even  those  most  inclined  to  condemn  allotted  province  cost  her,  as  she  ooB- 
her  skeptical  audacity  on  doctrinal  points,  '  fesses,  hours  of  agony.  There  is  some- 
can  not  deny  that  her  convictions  were  thing  very  touching  in  her  admisfflon  of 
honest,  and  her  religious  feelings  very  defeat,  and  in  her  strong  assertion  of  tbs 
fervent  and  sincere.  ^'  God  knows,*'  she  religious  faith  which,  whatever  its  exaot 
said  in  1840,  when  speaking  of  the  se-  texture  or  hue  may  have  been,  kept  her 
ries  of  books  she  was  then  publishing,  from  despair ;  nay,  more  than  that,  aah 
"  I  never  put  pen  to  paper  on  these  mo-  mated  her  to  the  last  moment  of  her  fife 
mentous  subjects  without  bending  in  {  with  sincere  trust  in  a  world  to  coms^ 
humble  prayer  that  I  might  be  guided  '  and  a  longing  desire  to  better  the  condi- 
myself,  and  be  enabled  to  guide  others,  tion  of  her  fellow-creatures  in  this. 
to  that  tnie  wisdom,  without  which  aU  :  .^lie  childlike  confidence  with  wUdi. 
learning  is  but  as  sounding  brass.  ^^jj^^n  all  else  that  we  had  thought  stable  VSk 

There  was  another  subject  on  which  us,  we  throw  ourselves  on  that  great  pow« 
Miss  Comwallis  held  strong  opinions  at  whose  existence  and  attributes  be^medeanr 
variance  with  those  commonly  received.  !  the  more  all  other  things  appear  uncertain,  li 
One  of  her  Small  Books  was  on  "  Man's  surely  the  frame  of  mind  which  our  Savtar 
Power  over  Himself  to  Prevent  or  Con-  incu  cated,  and  which  is  ^^«»J^  ^eannfa^^ 
.     ,    T         •<..    „     o     •  J  V      creature  of  his  will;  and  to  this  frame  of  nM 

trol   Insanity."     So  impressed  was  she   j  ^^^^^  ^^,j^^^  ^hat  the  most  decided  tkapO- 

with  the  belief  that  such  control  was  pos-  ^ism  does  lead.  Human  passions  are  toand 
sible,  that  she  strongly  objected  to  the  in  the  progress  of  controversy,  and  ridicule  is 
legislation  which  is  based  on  the  assump-  !  resorted  to  when  we  are  angered  by  opiMNi- 
tion  of  the  madman's  irresponsibility  ;  tion  or  wearied  by  folly ;  but  I  believe  tM 
and  in  the  hot  arguments  which  in  con-   in  ^^'^  «»^!°^'^  «^*  ^^  chamber  the  wm  to- 

,r/^^A«^:^»    c,i.«  «r?.,M    *v.«;«*«;„    ^«    ♦i,;^    comes  again  <Ae  crMtwr^,  feels  his  own  boimd- 
versation   sue  would   maintain   on  tius      ,         °^  „^,i  ♦i,^™-,  us^^^i*  «uu  4W  •• 
.  ^     ,  ,  ,         1        T   X       J     ed  powers,  and  throws  himself  with  the  tHr 

point,  she  used,  as  we  have  heard,  to  ad-  ^^^^  prostration  of  spirit  at  the  feet  of  thit 
duce  herself  as  an  instance  of  the  power  power  in  whose  hands  he  feels  that  he  is.'  — 
of  self-restraint.    But  for  the  exercise  of  p.  168. 

strong  resolution,  she  said,  she  was  firm-  |  "  It  is  easy  to  write  or  to  say,  with  our  Af- 
ly  convinced  she  should  more  than  once    tides,  thatGwl  is  *  without  parts  or  pasdomr 

have  lost  the  balance  of  her  mind.  ,  ^«*  /^.'il'^MS\^  ^'^  "^f  convtoced,  tte 

mu  u-j  4.     ^  u*  u  4.U*  '  niost  ditficult  task  our  nature  lias;  andclN 

The  morbid  tendency  which  this  con-  ,  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^  ^^^  ,j^  ;^^^  ^ 

iession  indicates  was  no  doubt  the  secret  stretch  of  mind  occasioned  by  sach  cootaa- 
of  much  of  her  unhappiness,  as  well  as  piation,  shows  that  God  has  been  merdAil  is 
of  her  sometimes  wayward  t^ilent  and  giving  us  more  tangible  objects  to  layhiM 
temper.  She  is  described  by  those  who  '  on.  So  convinced,  hideed,  am  I,  that  It  is  iia- 
remember  her  personal  appearance,  as   possible  to  be  well  with  such  tidngs  alwiyi 

tall  and  largely  built,  witl.  marked  fea-  -J-'^^.'^'tuiriJ  Ju?^  SS'SvJS 
tures,  a  sarcastic  expression  of  counte-  ,  ^^^^f^^^  to  do  my  duty  »»  weU  m  I  cmd4 
nance,  and  a  decided  manner,  ller  heart  and  leave  the  rest  to  God's  many.  But  ta 
was  benevolent  and  quick  to  feel  for  suf- 1  utter  loneliuess  the  mind  tnnis  inward  to 
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search  into  its  own  nature  and  prospects ;  and 
this  research  shakes  the  mortal  case  shrewd- 
ly. Few  can  comprehend  this,  and  I  who 
feel  it  can  hardly  describe ;  but  I  certainly 
feel  that  those  who  eat  largely  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  will  surely  die,  and  that  soon.  .  . 
...  I  sometimes  doubt  if  my  course  of  study 
and  thinking  affords  happiness ;  gratification 
of  no  ordinary  kind  attends  it  sometimes,  but 
it  is  only  sometimes,  and  there  are  many 
hours  of  weariness  when  the  exhausted  mind 
lies  prostrate  under  the  painful  sense  of  its 
own  littleness.  ...  I  am  not  a  bit  well ;  head 
aching  continually,  and  every  breath  of  wind 
makes  mc  shiver,  but  the  sword  has  worn  out 
the  scabbard,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  mend 
it,  so  I  must  go  on  as  I  can.  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  do  as  1  did  once  when  a  child, 
and  sit  down  by  my  bedside  and  ciy,  nobody 
could  tell  why.  I  got  a  dose  of  physic  for  my 
pains  then,  and  it  cured  me  of  crying  for 
ever ;  but  I  should  fancy  my  brains  were  none  j 
the  better  for  that  force  done  to  nature,  and  1 1 
rather  envy  those  who  can  open  their  eye- 1 
sluices  and  let  off  a  little  of  that  *  perilous  i 
stuff"  which  weighs  upon  the  heart.' " — p.  169.  ! 

She  said  herself,  that  the  gloom  of  the  I 
soul  was  never  so  deep  with  her  after  her  , 
experience  of  life  in  Italy,  as  before  she 
**  broke  prison;"  and  that  the  sense  of  i 
happiness  she  was  then  conscious  of,  as  I 
proving  to  her  that  happiness  was  at  least  | 
a  posdhility^  prevented  her  from  being  ever 
again  overwhelmed  by  the  pense  of  pres- 
ent ennui.    Still,  existence  had  no  charms 
to  make  her  love  it ;  and  every  access  of 
sickness  seems  to  have  been  welcomed 
by  her  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  a 
dismissal  from  the  world  and  its  pei'plexi- 
ties. 

To  one  of  her  friends  she  begins  a  let- 
ter thus,  in  1841 : 

**  The  glow  is  blight  in  the  evening  sky, 
And  the  evening  star  is  fair ; 
The  buds  are  breaking. 
The  flowers  are  waking, 
And  hwect  is  the  fresh  spring  air. 

*  *  But  there  is  a  brighter  glow  to  come, 
And  an  hour  more  fair  than  this ; 
When,  though  friends  arc  weeping, 
The  body  lies  sleeping. 
And  the  spirit  breathes  tree  in  bliss. 

"  This  may  be  a  sort  of  answer  to  your  in- 
quiries, my  dearest  Anna,  for  1  would  not  that 
you  should  hear  of  illness  in  auy  other  tone. 
.  .  .  .  1  begin  to  feel  the  confident  hope 
that  my  affairs  with  this  world  are  drawing  to 
a  close.  How  happy  this  hope  has  made  mc  1 
cannot  make  you  comprehend;  but  at  no  mo- 
ment of  my  life  do  I  recollect  to  have  felt  so  ex- 
hilarated."—p.  228. 


And  again,  a  year  or  two  after,  when 
the  breaking  of  an  abscess  on  the  lungs 
had  brought  her  very  near  the  grave  : 

"I  can  not,  things  beiug  as  they  are,  enter- 
tain any  very  great  expectation  of  recovery, 
though  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible. 
Now  I  am  so  far  revived  that  I  can  write, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  in  my  easy-chair. 
But,  as  I  have  said  already,  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  God ;  and  if  an  easy  mind  and  pleasure  in 
the  thought,  rather  than  dread  of  death,  can 
keep  fever  down,  and  give  the  constitution  a 
chance  of  rallying,  why,  I  have  that  chance. 

.  .  .  If  death  comes,  I  shall  receive  it 
as  a  boon  aud  a  blessiug ;  if  not,  I  shall  brace 
myself  again  for  my  pilgrimage,  and  see  how 
much  more  I  can  do  that  may  be  useful  while 
I  stay  here." — p.  246. 

Poetical  composition  was  one  of  her 
resources,  especially  in  those  moods  of 
depression  to  which  she  often  alludes. 
The  verses  printed  in  this  volume  are  al- 
most all  of  a  sombre,  melancholy  cast. 
They  have  reference  chiefly  to  [personal 
emotion,  and  evince  reflection  and  sensi- 
bihty  rather  than  high  imaginative  power. 
Among  them  are  many  translations  from 
German,  a  language  in  which  she  became 
a  proficient  long  before  it  was  usual  to 
find  English  ladies  at  all  acquainted  with 
it.  But  not  only  was  Miss  Cornwallis 
familiar  with  what  we  now  call  the  ordi- 
nary modern  tongues,  she  was  skilled  also 
in  the  dead  languages,  Hebrew  as  well  as 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  not  only  was  she 
well  read  in  the  phDosophy,  poetry,  and 
history  of  all  cultivated  ages,  but  she  was 
versed  likewise  in  many  abstruse  sciences. 
When  in  Italy  she  made  a  study  of  Medi- 
cine and  Anatomy.  Chemistry,  and  the 
phenomena  of  Electricity,  occupied  much 
of  her  attention.  Yet  with  sdl  this  she 
was  an  adept  in  woman's  accomplish- 
ments too ;  was  a  skilful  musician,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  could  paint  in 
water-colors  and  draw  caricatures  ;  could 
model  in  wax,  and  sometimes  even,  like 
Mrs.  Carter,  condescend  to  make  a  cap  or 
pudding.*  Ignorance,  whether  in  man 
or  woman,  was,  in  her  estimation, 
as  she  was  never  tired  of  enforcing,  the 
great  bane  of  human  existence,  and  intel- 
lectual progress  the  one  sure  road  to  mor- 
al happiness  and  improvement 

*  We  write  some  of  these  personal  particulars 
from  the  recollections  of  friends,  for  the  published 
volume  of  her  letters  gives  but  scant  information  of 
the  biographical  sort. 
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From  the  time  she  conceived  the  idea  \  five  artides  oontribnted  to  the  Wk 
of  iiuhMf^hiug  the  Sf/ia/l  Boots,  her  reading  '  ster  Review,  on  sodial  and  other  sabjeelB; 
and  writing  ^rdor  became  hotter  than  '  and  one  or  two  to  FYaaer'a  Magtume^  on 
ever.  It  was  indeed  no  child's  play  to  >  Naval  Education, 
condense  and  popularize  the  lessons  of,  The  Small  Books  were*  received  Willi 
philosophy  and  science,  not  into  tiie  form  '  great  favor  at  the  time  of  their  pnUioir 
of  mere  manuals  for  reference,  but  into  tion,  both  in  England  and  in  Amerio^ 
treatises  calling  out  and  suggesting  the  Second  and  third  editions  were  oaUed  for; 
higher  functions  of  generalization  with  >  "and,'*  says  the  editor  of  Miss  Coniinl- 
referenee  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  dis-  lis's  letters,  ''it  was  in  a  spirit  of  trimnpk 
pensations  of  creative  wisdom.  I  in  which  no  mean  or  personal  fteling had 

T     .1.     ,1  ,-  .  T  ,-       *       I  place,  that  she  delighted  to  remark  how 

"Now  I  wi     tell  you  what  I  have  been    \^^         ^i  the  long  series  no  hosUleeriti. 
about,"  she  wntcs  to  one  ot  her  coadjutors,  m  I    .        i^  j  j.  °  o«**^o  ««  «^m..«»  ««^ 

1843.  -  In  the  first  place,  1  got  up  Chemis-  <^>sm  had  discovered  a  misr^resentaliwa 
try,  of  which  I  did  not  know  a  great  deal  be-  i  or  a  mistake.'  "  In  those  of  her  booD 
fore,  and  wrote  the  *  Introduction  to  Pnicti-  which  treated  of  the  history  of  Chlisli- 
cal  Organic  Chemistry ;'  then  came  the  table  '  anity,  her  method  was  to  dwell  with  em- 
of  a  Lecture  on  Insanity,  ...  and  this  phasis  on  the  simple  affirmations  to  whiflh 
required  no  small  research ;  and  this  is  nearly  i  ^^^  ^^^^  j.^^^   ^ut  not  to  provoke  0011- 

done.     And  then  I  have  been  readme  for  one  ■  .  •        it  •   j-    "^  u     ;i s_- 

tract  on  Greek  Philosophy,  and  have  got '  troversy  or  shock  prqadioe  bv  dnwn« 
through  about  two  sheets  of  that,  at  odd  conclusions,  which,  she  neverth^eSB  be- 
times working  at  the  Greek  language,  and  so  lieved,  congenial  readers  would  not  '^" 
I  have  taken  an  Oration  of  Demosthenes  to    to  discover  for  themselves.      So  it 


put  into  literal  English,  and  back  again  into  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  critiOB  of 
Greek;  besides  which  1  have  been  readmg  the  press  passed  by  the  element  of  *««»- 
mid  theorizing  about  ^schylu8'Pr^m.f^.^  soundne8sS»d  united  in  praiflbg  the 
\  met  us  with  Cudworths  InteUtctual  Sys-    ,         •        ^L    •  ^-  i-^.     ^t_  *^        j* 

tern,  and  Brucker's  History  of  Philosopfiy,  /^^1^^^%\^^^F!^V^^^ 
and  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Athenagoras,  for   a"d  the  liberahty  of  the  unknown  anthor. 
the  Orphic  Theology.     Now,   if   ever    one  ;  Her  own  consciousness,  however,  thai 


might  be  excused  lor  not  writing  to  one's   many  of  her  convictions  were  at  varianOB 

ess  of  business,  I  think  I    with  the  opinions  of  the  world  around  h«i 


friends  under  a  press 


^V:\  ^^.?\*:^T,*^  ^°  ?^*'*'"-    • ./  /    I"  ^^«  on  points  on  which  opinion  is  pecoliarfar 

midst  ol  this  I  have  been  quite  happy  and  sensitive,  and  the  dislike  of  givi^gS^ 

well;  not  a  moment,  even  at  metd  times,  was  *»^,«*^fii«x*to  ^^^j'^  ^*tm«kvmw«ip| 

unemployed ;  my  books,  paper,  and  pens  were  i  ^^  ^^«  ^°®  *^*"^>  ^^  ot  heanng  her  VWVt 

beside  me,  and  I  ate  with  my  letl  hand,  and  scoffed  at  as  a  mere  woman*s  notions  OA 

wrote  with  my  right,  and  never  even  thought  the  other,  kept  her  firm  in  the  i  i^ai jliitiwi 

whether  I  was  alone.    I  think  that  this  is  the  of  concealing  her  authorship  as  long  ai 

secret  of  being  happy— the  having  always  gh©  should  live.     But  she  left  withW 

some  «igro88hig  subject  to  occupy  the  mind."  ^  editor— one  of  her  attached  female  dii^ 

^'      *'  pies,  as  we  believe,  and  the  domertie 

The  works  by  which  Miss  Comwallis  companion  of  her  later  years — the  charge 

has  established  her  claim  to  a  dignificnl  of  lifting  the  veil  atler  her  death,  and 

place  in  the  nmks  of  female  authorship,  making  known  any  paiticalan  of  hff 

are — '^  Pericles,  a  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  literar}' life  and  correspondence  thatmi^ 

88d  Olympiad,"  of  which  Dr.  Hawtrey,  have  an  interest  for  the  public  at  laige. 

the  latellead  Master  and  Provost  of  Eton,  We  can  not  but  wish  this  <marge  had  beat 

said  he  had  *'  never  met  with  any  work  carried  out  a  little  more  fuUy ;  that  a  hw 

of  fiction  on  a  classical  subject  which  more  particulars,  at  least,  had  been  givoi 

united  so  much  valuable  information  to  as  to  the  society  in  which  Mi«t  Com- 

so  interesting  a  story  T*  fitleen  entirely,  wallis  mixed,  and  the  means  whioh  she 

and  four  more  partially,  of  the  Small  possessed  for  acquiring  that  Yery  wids 

Books  on  Grctit  Suhjfcta,  embracing  the  and  varied   knowledge  which  was  ths 


t^rammar,  ilistorr,  and  bocia!  Science ;  hear  oi  mommgs  spent  in  reading  afttts 
a  Prize  Essay  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  British  Museum,  bat  there  is  no  distiiifll 
published  by  Smith  and  Elder  in  1855 ;   record  of  any  residence  in  the  metropoEa 
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Her  letters  are  all  dated  from  the  coun- 
try ;  almost  all  from  her  quiet  homes  in 
Kent  A  slight  connection  and  old  here- 
ditary friendship  with  the  family  of  John 
Hookham  Frere,  the  accomplished  author 
of  WhistUcrafty  and  friend  of  Canning,  af- 
forded her,  as  it  would  seem,  some  of 
the  pleasantest  opportunities  of  enjoying 
varied  intellectual  converse.  At  one  time 
of  her  life,  she  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  a  not  unfrequent  guest  at  Hamp- 
Btead,  where  one  of  Mr.  Frere' s  brothers 
had  his  home,  and  here  she  met  many 
cultivated  and  distinguished  men ;  among 
others  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who,  as  she  re- 
cords, sat  by  her  at  dinner  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  charmed  her  by  his  conversa- 
tion. He  talked  of  the  sense  of  immor- 
tality in  man,  and  of  its  universality, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  caused  it  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  >vhat  we  call  instinct 
in  animals.  "  '  The  only  time  I  ever  saw 
Lord  Byron,'  he  said,  *  he  pointed  to  a 
man  in  a  state  of  binital  intoxication,  and 
asked  if  I  thought  that  a  proof  of  an  im- 
mortal nature.'  '  Your  inquiry,  my  Lord, 
w,'  I  answered ;  and  so  it  was ;  it  was  the 
natural  instinct  shrinking  with  abhor- 
rence from  the  degradation  of  the  soul." 
"  Such  conversation,"  adds  Miss  Corn- 
wallis,  "at  a  dinner  party  is  not  common, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  place." 
— ^p.  49. 

Miss  Comwallis  died  in  January  1858. 
The  published  correspondence  ends  in 
November  1856,  and  we  have  no  record 
of  the  concluding  period  of  her  life  ;  but 
from  the  list  of  her  writings  it  appears 
that  her  pen  was  active  up  to  within  a 
few  months  of  her  decease,  and  that  one 
of  the  latest  subjects  that  occupied  her 
was  the  reform  of  the  laws  respecting  the 
property  of  married  women,  which  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  carried 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
year  before  she  died. 

And  here  we  must  claim  a  moment's 
pause  for  a  comparison,  which  the  recent 
publication  of  a  supplemental  volume  of 
the  letters  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  has  sug- 
gested to  us,  between  two  female  intel- 
lects of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  one  of 
the  English  Protestant,  the  other  of  the 
French  liomanist  type.  We  lay  stress 
upon  the  first  term  in  this  qualification, 
for  it  is  evident  to  us  that  national,  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  influences,  had  their 


share  in  the  mental  development  of  each 
of  these  gifled  ladies.  In  Caroline  Corn- 
wallis  we  see  Protestantism  resolving  it- 
self into  Rationalism ;  in  Eugenie  de  Gue- 
rin we  see  Catholicism  tending  to  Mysti- 
cism ;  yet,  even  with  the  uncompromis- 
ing appeal  to  reason  as  the  verifying 
faculty  which  limited  Miss  Oomwallis's 
theoretical  faith,  we  still  discern  the  work 
ings  of  that  deep  sense  of  unseen  realities 
which,  amid  all  varieties  of  belief,  and 
disbelief,  has  ever  been  found  brooding 
ovei*  the  Teutonic  mind,  and  enduing  the 
contemplative,  often  gloomy  intellect  of 
the  North,  with  its  highest  modes  of  im- 
agination ;  while  the  pious  meditations  of 
the  French  lady  are  woven  over  the  frame- 
work of  a  refined  sentimentality,  which, 
under  other  inspiration,  might  have  af- 
forded garnitm'e  for  a  novel  of  Balzac  or 
George  Sand.  The  earthly  love  and  ten- 
derness for  friends,  brother,  home,  and 
nature,  in  which  Eugenie's  soul  was 
steeped,  mingled  with  and  led  on  to  her 
devout  life-consecmtionto  a  Higher  Pow- 
er. She  felt  the  sense  of  bliss  to  consist 
in  close-confiding  trast  and  self-abnega- 
tion ;  and  for  the  full  contentment  of  such 
yearnings  as  hei's,  she  could  find  no  satis- 
fying object  save  such  as  dogmatic  Chris- 
tian doctrine  afforded  her.  She  knew  no 
impulse  for  questioning  or  searching  into 
the  grounds  of  things.  Her  gentle  mar- 
vel at  life's  mysteries  was  easily  quelled 
by  the  dictates  of  faith ;  and  she  was  con- 
tent to  accept  her  Church's  view  of  what 
religion  is,  and  to  s^  beauty  in  all  its 
forms,  though,  with  her  innate  purity  and 
elevation  of  soul,  it  was  its  spirit  and  not 
its  form  to  which  she  really  clung.  Those 
portions  of  Mile,  de  Guerin's  writings 
which  do  not  derive  their  whole  interest 
from  the  self-communings  of  her  faith  and 
love,  charm  us  chiefly  by  the  minute  and 
graphic  touches  of  life  and  nature  with 
which  they  abound.  But  in  her  small  de- 
tails there  is  no  attempt  at  philosophy  or 
generalization,  no  quickness  to  probe,  no 
restless  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a 
world  immersed  in  sin  and  error.  She 
writes  of  the  things  and  persons  around 
her  with  the  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
also  with  something  of  the  gossiping  mi- 
nuteness of  a  De  Sevigne.  And  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  slight,  pale,  fragile,  in- 
significant but  for  dark  intelligent  eyes 
and  a  bright  smile  which  sometimes  Hl- 
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lumined  the  pensiveness  of  her  coante-  I  men  began  to  think.  In  the  present  oeiir 
nance, — how  different  is  this  too  from  the  tvay  they  would  seem  to  have  eachoome 
outward  asj)ect  which  we  have  heai'd  in  for  their  share  in  giving  the  prerdent 
ascribed  to  the  Eni^lish  lady  philosopher.  '  direction  to  the  pubhc  taste.  The  qaili- 
Faniily  aifoct ions  and  a  sense  of  duty  kept '  ty  of  imagination  was  oeilauilypreaoini* 
Eugenie  de  Guerin  in  the  world,  but  nant  in  the  days  to  which  Joiiiina  BaiEe 
natural  inclination  would  have  consigned  properly  belonged,  the  days  of  the  gntf 
her  to  a  cloister.  Miss  Cornwallis,  as  we  ;  minstrels-— of  Scott,  Byron,  Oampbfll, 
have  had  occasion  to  remark,  was  repelled  Southey.  It  was  at  History^B  shrine  thrt 
from  the  amenities  of  soci:d  intercourse  ,  Lucy  Aikin  paid  her  devotions,  in  eom|i^ 
by  the  angulaiity  of  her  own  nature,  by  ny  with,  at  however  respectful  a  distmo^ 
dislike  of  notoriety  as  a  ^^  learned  lady,'*  Hallam,  Mackintosh,  and  SismondL  FU- 
and  by  the  want  of  natural  objects  for  her  losophy  claimed  Caroline  Gomwallis  ■ 
softer  affections  ;  certainly  not  from  the  ;  her  own,-i»-the  critical  philosophy  wUck 
sense  that  the  souVs  perfection  could  best  the  new  impulses  of  the  time  had  bronallt 
l>e  attained  by  recluse  meditation.  On  from  the  German  nniverutieBy  and  iriHeh 
this  subject  hear  her  emphatic  protest   is  making  its  familiar  home  in  the  nuadi 


against  the  pietism  of  Wilbeiforce :  of  the  present  generation.     All  honor  bt 

uwii    r  •  *    1   v-         wi  1  I  to  the  triad!     They  had  neither  of  th«i 

Vn  ilbcrforcc  mistook  his  road  (led  away  I  ,    .     ashamed  of  the  nbifie  anifl^ 

by  the  speeiousnesa  of  the  religious  party  he    f^^f®  r  ^e  asnamea  oi  me  piaoe  U^EMB 


11^   lilt:  ^pfuluusm•^»  ui   liie  rciigii^us  puny  ue  ,     .  j      j.»  a1_     V    t  ii*  .__ 

aitaclicd  himself  to),  and  strove  to  *  meditate'  ^  ^^^^^  productions  on  theshelvesrfCMI- 
when  he  ought  to  have  «A<?Mi//<^  He  wasted  ,  temporary  literature.  With  whitBftf 
precious  time  in  writing  down  good  resolu-  differences  of  taste  or  ability,  thejCidh 
tions  and  self-reproaches  for  doing  less  than  in  their  several  way  helped  to  vindiMlS 
he  ought,  yet  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  woman's  right  to  the  franchise  of  tiiehl- 
fact  that  all  his  >yriting  and  meditation  was  ^^n  intellect,  and  have  afforded  man  «• 
he  cause  ot  his domg  little  Thought,  happi-  ^unity  to  show  that  the  old  dafi  tf 
ly  for  us,  IS  ver}'  rapid  ;  and  if  we  were  really  ,  r^**'""*^  ^  °  .  .  ^^  »»"«?  w^  ^Mm^m  w 
determined  to  ihmk  when  we  ought  to  do  so,  jealousy  and  densive  comphment  am  ■ 
with  the  full  powers  of  our  reason,  five  min- 1  an  end,  and  that  the  pretensions  rf  t 
utes  would  genenilly  despatch  the  business,  |  precieuse  ridicule  would  be  as  unnManfalg 
and  well  too ;  for  the  mind,  already  well  stored  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  eSBfci- 
with  knowledge  and  accustomed  to  close  ap- .  ^y  ^  were  the  fantastic  Dedantries  cf  Ia 
plication^  can  bring  its  powers  to  bear  on  any  I  Mancha's  knight  among  theworUne^T 
given  subject  at  a  moment's  notice  with  tlior-         ,.^.        r^i.°  ^/?         "  •  >^ 

ough  effect,     lo  set  apart  h^urs  for  thinking 


is  mere  indolence,  and  has  much  the  same  ef 
feet  on  the  mind  that  a  diet  of  weak  broth 
would  have  on  the  body;  it  enfeebles  and 
unfits  it  for  any  vigorous  eflbrt.  At  fifty-two, 
Wilberforce  complains  that  his  memory  is 
falling.  He  himself  attributes  it  to  having 
suffered  his  thoughts  to  be  too  desultor}',  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  was  right ;  his  water-gniel 


realities  of  the  age  of  Cervantes. 
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'meditations' Imd  taken  from' him  the  power  i  Hannibal  went  over  them,  nobofr 
of  grasping  rapidly  and  firmly  the  objects  1  qiiite  knows  by  what  road :  no  mattBTiS 
brought  before  liini ;  for  I  have  invariably  seen  \  was  two  thousand  and  eighty-tWO  JMi 
among  my  acquaintance  that  the  powers  of;  ago  last  November — ^'Rather  late  in  At 
the  mind  failed  the  earliest  m  those  who  ap-  year,"  says  Spriires,  who  has  bett  •» 
plied  the  least.--p.  197.  |  Switzerland  and  bl^  with  Mr.  Cook,Ml 

BO  is  well  posted  in  all  Alpine 


And  here  our  remarks  draw  to  an  end. 
It  80  happens  that  the  three  clever  wo-  |  "  rather  late;**  but  what  ooold 
men  with  whose  memorials  we  have  been  ;  ginian  fellow,  who  had  never  dona 
occupying  ourselves,  take  up  their  posi-  >  thing  beyond  'Hhe  asoent  of  Mt.  A 
tionrespectivelyin  the  three  departments  and  perhaps  a  sierra  or  two  in  Cl^ 
into  which  the  genius  of  ages  and  the  ,  know  of  ^^  peaks  passeSy  and  AtiinT 
genius  of  individuals  are  said  to  be  alike  :  A  pretty  mess  he  got  into^  by  aB  iO* 
distributable.  Poetry,  Nan*ative,  and  counts — all  ouracoounta,  bythe  wtjttfi 
Pldlosophyor  Science,  have  been  by  turns  from  one  side — ^but  that*0  a  trifle;  who 
the  favorite  fonnsofhuman  thought  since   ever  cares  to  read  both  aidaat     Jthllt 
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is  true  that  Livy  tells  us  about  snow,  and    Spain,  as  they  didn't  grow  many  vines  in 
sludge,  and   drifts,  and   cliffs,  where  a    Gaul  in  times  so  far  back  as  that  In  those 
track  had  to  be  chopped,  not  by  a  pair   blessed  primitive  ages,  when  rum   and 
of  guides  for  a  single  file  of  some  half-  ,  absinthe  were  not,  eveiy  Roman  soldier 
dozen  touristij,  but  by  a  regiment  or  two   filled  his  canteen  with  "  vinegar''  of  this 
of  pioneers  for  a  whole  army,  how  he   kind, — posca  it  was  called  when  mixed 
must  have  regretted  that  he  took  the  land    with  water, — posca,  meat  and  drink,  be- 
road,  and  did  not  chance   meeting  the  '  cause  they  could  work  so  well  on  what 
Roman  Nelson  who  was  on  the  look-out   would  '^  shut  up*'  an  Englishman  in  six 
for  him  in  the  naiTOw  seas  !  What  would   hours ;  and  it  was  this  same  "  vinegar" 
Hannibal  have  done  without  his  vinegar  '  which,  mingled  with  gall,  was  used  at 
to  soften  the  side  of  the  cliflf,  "  after  it   the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  world's 
had  been  made  almost  red-hot  by  setting   history.     So  don't  charge  Livy  with  ro- 
fii-e  to  a  grand  heap  of  timber."     You   mancing,  because  there  was  no  Helvetian 
wonder,  my  non-classical  reader,  where   Beaufoy  at  hand  to  supply  the  double 
the  vinegar  and  the  timber  came  from  at   strong  solution  of  acetic  acid  which  we 
some  5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  we  j  use  with  our  oysters  and  our  lamb :    Fin- 
used  to  wonder  when  we  read  it  years   ai^e,  the   word   speaks  for  itself.     By 
^o  in  dear  old  untrustworthy  Livy,  the   the  time  it  had  got  as  far  as  the  Mont 
Hume  of  liomans  for  his  inimitable  style,    Cenis   most  even   of    Hannibal's    best 
but  the  Froissait,  Carlyle,  Kingsley  for    wine  would  probably  bo  very  so-so.    The 
bis  lively  descriptions — the  very  perfec-   marvel  is  that  what  Hannibal  clumsily 
tion  of  narrative.     As  to  timber,  it  used   effected  with  sour  wine  and  a  strong  log 
to  grow  in  many  a  place  which  is  now   fire,  M.  Sommeillfer  does  easily  by  tht 
quite  bare,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it   agency  of  compressed  air.     Fancy  a  tun- 
was  cut  down  and  never  replanted.  You   nel  thi-ough  the  Alps  I  why,  it  is  hard  to 
may  go  for  miles  in   the   Peak  Forest '.  tell  whether  we  gain  or  lose  in  romance 
without  meeting  a  tree ;  and  in  the  Wood    by  such  an  idea.     All  we  have  read  of 
of  Shillelagh  you  would  hardly  find  a   gnomes  or  genii  seems  at  once  brought 
tolerable  pea-stake.     Lucus  is  not  always  j  down  to  the  human  level.     Here   is   a 
so  called  (it  seems)  d  non  lucaido.  Hanni- '  work  as  grand  as  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
bal*s  burnings  may  have  helped  to  bai'e   itself ; — even  more  imposing,  because  it 
the  peaks  near  which  he  passed.     Vine-   is  all  done  on  the  spot,  and  not  finished  off 
gar  he  had  plenty  of;    as  you  may  have  I  elsewhere.  No  one  can  look  at  that  arch- 
any  day  by  diving  into  any  "  debit  de  I  way  at  Modane,  at  the  Savoy  end  of  th« 
n/«."     You  know  them  in  French  towns  '  tunnel,  without  feeling  that  here  is  an 
by  the  strong  iron  railing  (green,  with   enterprise  which  will  tell  on  the  quarrels 
gilt  spear- heads,  when  the  place  is  a  fash- '  and  friendships  of  nations  infinitely  more 
loiiable  one)  which  bars  up  all  the  ground- '  than  the  old  court  squabbles  and  royal 
floor  windows,  giving  the  establishment  j  marriages  which  used  to  set  Europe  by 
a  sort  of  half  wild-beast-show  half  pri- 1  the  eara.     Count  Cavour,  a  man  least  of 
Tate- mad  house  air;  or  seeming  (if  you  will '  all  likely  to  run  off  on  a  false  scent,  took 
be  classical)  as  if  the  MsBiiades  had  plant- '  to  the  tunnel  project  from  the  fii'st,  and 
ed  their  thyrsuses  (iron,  of  course,  in  this  ]  stuck  by  it  through  good  and  bad  re- 
iron  age)  outside,  while  they  went  in  to  '  port,   and  amid  all  the  troubles   which 
offer  a  libation.     Well,  if  you  buy  in  one  I  (since  the  idea  was  started  some  twenty 
of  these  wine-shops  a  litre  of  "ordinaire,"  '  years  ago)  have  befallen  Italy.    Yes,  it  in 
either  the   harsh   "  black   strap"   called  ',  a  grand  pi-oject,  one  full  of  the  poetry  of 
"one  franc  fifty  Burgundy,"  or  the  small :  the  nineteenth  century — a  poetry  as  yet 
white  wine  made  near  Paris,  and,  having  '  unsung,  which  works  silently,  fulfilling 
drank  what  you  want,  leave  the  rest  open    the  divine  command,  "Subdue  the  eaith." 
or  loosely  corked,  you'll  find  yourself  by  '  But  then,  on  the  other  side,  what  a  loss  of 
next  morning  the  happy  possessor  of  a  '  picturesqueness  in  our  tours  I    Why,  th« 
fluid  which  certainly  seems  better  fitted  I  St  Bernard  monks  may  as  well  shut  up  at 
to  split  rocks  than  to  "  assimilate"  in  the  ;  once^-advertise  the  hospice  "to  let,"  or  of- 
human  stomach.     This  was  Hanni baPs   fer  it  to  the  Alpine  Club  on  an  easy  lease, 
vinegar ;  only  he  probably  brought  it  from   and  present  their  dogs  to  Captain  Sherard 
Kew  Skuim— Vol.  U.,  No.  3.  19 
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Osboni  to  be  naturalized  up  somewhere  our  countryman,  Bartlett,  was  broii|^ 

near  the  North  Pole,  with  a  view  to  un-  out  with  great  edcUj  but  proved  quite  mh 

snowing   future   lost   arctic    voyagers,  fit  for  the  work.  It  was  worked  by  steaa; 

^'  Excelsior,*'  too,  will  have  to  find  out  and  in  a  tunnel  of  such  length,  with  bo 

another  mountain  and  another  monastery,  possibility  of  gttting  ur-ahaftfl  (ftboii 

And  the  poor  little  Savoyards,  who  used  fourteen   years   would  be   reqiured  tl 

to  have  such  pretty  melancholy  stories  of  work  vertically  down  and  oany  away  the 

how  ^'father  was  killed  by  an  avalanche  debris,)  steam,  it  was  found,  yitkaXed  the 

because  he  crossed  a  week  too  late,  and  already  not  over  pure  air  too  mudi.    8o 

I  only  just  got  off  because  I*d  lagged  a  bit  the  crokers  began  to  pronoonoe  the  wbob 

behind,''  will   simply  ti-avel  third-class  afiUu*  a  gigantic  humbug.     *'  Thentn  a 

frotn  Susa  to  Moutiej*s,  and  be  as  unro-  lake,*'   said   they,  '*  on   the  top  of  thi 

mantic  and   common-place  as  ordinary  mountain.    If  you  ever  do  get  to  the  mid* 

English  beggars.    Think,  too,  of  the  rage  die  you'll  all  be  washed  away."    **  V«ff 

of  vetturinos,  and  the  dismay  of  guides  well,"  replied  M.  MeDabrea(heiB  a  fiieoi 

who  had  meant  their  grandchildren  to  be  of  Mr.  Babbage,  the  organ-giinder't  mr 

guides  after  them,  and  the  delight  of  emy,)  '<  if  the  flooduig  oomes,  we  nrait 

postmen  and  Queen's  mcssengei-s.  There  just  let  it  run  by ;  it  can't  nm  onforeffK 

is  compensation  in  everything :  one  bless-  liemember,  the  Romans,  ages  ago,  oooi 

ing  is,  the  Englishman  who  goes  to  Swit-  made  a  tunnel  for  the  very  purpooe  ef 

zerland  wUl  always  prefer  to  use  his  legs,  tapping  a  lake,  and  took  Yeu  in  o 

if  he  has  time,  so  the  guides  need  not  quence."     In  fact,  never  was  seen 

despair;  if  the  ti'aveler  takes  the  train  at  a   combination  of   severe  Bcienoa 

Chambery,  he  will  be  pretty  suie  to  have  reckless  audacity,  save  in  Mr.  Bniaflh 

^'  done"  a  mountain  or  two  more  befoi'e  schemes,  over  some  of  whidbi  this  Itdiai 

he  bids  adieu  to  the  land  of  chulets  and  sheme  has  the  great  advantage  of  prOM- 

fleas  and  batzen.  ising  to  be  successful.  This  conaproMedrir 

Though  not  yet  much  more  than  about  which  they  are  using  at  Mont  Cenis  WH^ 

a  third  of  the  way  through,  the  tunnel  by  the  way,  a  favorite  "  motive  power* 

is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ''  an  ac-  with  Brunei   All  western  trayelers  have 

complished  fact.'*   Many  plans  have  been  noticed  between  Exeter  and  Newtoe  A^ 

tried.     A.  M.  Maus,  of  Liege,  in  1846  bott  the  splendidly  built  towers  at  ewy 

had  a  machine  like  a  vast  musical  box,  station,  to  the  top  of  which  water  Ml 

whose  iron  fingers  touched  and  forced  pumped,  to  get  the  necessary  hydiadb 

forward  the  chisels  which  were  to  bore  the  pressure ;  these  are  the  sole  lemaiiia  of 

rock.  We  have  been  going  back  to  the  old  the  atmospheric  line."    The  folks  whi 

Roman  or  Saracen  plans  ;  and  as  far  as  live  near  them  are  divided  between legHl 

the  first  stage  in  the  work  is  concerned,  and  admiration.     ^'  They  oostnear 

Roger  Bacon  might  just  as  well  never  have  a  quaiter  of  a  million ;  as  purely 

been  born.     The  Piedmontese  took  up  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  ssa| 

the  idea  with  enthusiasm :  it  became  a  na-  but  they  are  wonderfully  well  biiilti  dri 

tional  hobby ;  poor  Charles  Albert  work-  I  must  say  that  for  theuL"     By  the 

ed  at  it,  and  the  people  made  it  a  point  of  does  the  atmospheric  still  mn 

loyalty  to  like  what  he  liked.     Of  course  I  Kingstown  and  KiUiney  t  and,  i , 

the  '48  stop])ed  it;  but  it  gave  M.  Mena-  is  it  they  can  do  in  Ireland  whai  va 

brea  and  other  scicntificmen  time  to  draw  had  to  give  upbothin  Devon  andatGbo^ 

up  their  report.     Then  Count  Cavour  don?    Well,any how, airoompiressedv 

got  quite  poetical  about  the  blessings  it  hydraulic  pressure  is  the  foroe  by  wHBk 

was  to  bring  to  Italy.    The  cold,  calcula-  the  Alps  are  now  being  pieroed.    Vtf 

ting  statesman  brightened  up  when  the  some  long  time  M.  SommeiUer,  a  8m99f 

seemmgly  wild  scheme  was  laid  before  ard,  the  inventor  of  the  madiine  aolM^ 

him,  and  he   unhesitatingly  imdertook  in  use,  employed  a  simple  fidl  of  mMttt 

the  supply  of  funds.     Soon  there  was  he  had  plenty  of  it  at  the  Piedmoiitl 

a  railway  up  to  the  foot  of  3iont  Cenis  end  ;    but  the  supply  at  the  Motel 

on  either  side;  judicious  ^' concessions"  '  was  scanty.     There  was  a  trig  river,  As 
induced  a  French  company  to  lend  their  ,  Arc,  below ;  but  the  water  nmst  esM 

help.     A  new  perforator,  invented  by  fix)m  up  above,  and  above  thfl^e  was  od^i 
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le  stream,  which  froze  on  the  slightest  tion.  Herein  lies  the  great  value  of  the 
evocation.  So  the  first  notion  was  to  machine,  as  contrasted  with  the  steam- 
ke  the  Arc  "  run'*  its  own  water  up-  engine  of  which  we  spoke  above ;  the 
.  This  was  found  too  costly ;  and  soon  air  at  the  head  of  the  works  is  far  fresher 
mple  machine  was  invented,  so  effectual  and  purer  than  it  is  nearer  the  mouth. 
hsl  that  it  has  now  superseded  the  In  one  or  two  points  theory  is  found,  as 
melesque  water -column  even  on  the  far  as  this  machine  goes,  contradicted  by 
^mont  side.  Imagine  an  inverted  practice.  A  law  of  mechanics  is,  that 
honwith  equal  leg8,like  a  great  flat-bot-  power  can  never  be  multiplied  without 
led  XT-  Horizontally  along  the  flat  generating  heat.  All  the  croakers,  said  to 
\e  moves  a  piston,  worked  by  a  water-  Deputy  Sommeiller  (for  he  was  sent  up 
eel  outside  (which,  of  course,  needs  to  the  Turin  Parliament  till  the  priests, 
y  a  fall  of  a  few  feet.)  Half  up  each  '  naturally  mistrusting  a  work  which  the 
'  the  siphon  is  filled  with  water,  and  Encyclical  would  be  sure  to  condemn, 
>  legs  are  closed  at  the  foot.  Of  course  turned  him  out,)  "  All  your  tools  wiU  get 
en  the  piston  moves  one  way  it  forces  white  hot;  all  your  pipes,  too, — solder  will 
!  water  up  and  compresses  the  air  in  never  hold  at  the  joints."  But,  strangely 
B  leg,  leaving  a  void  in  the  other  leg,  enough,  the  temperatureis  scarcely  raised 
ich  is  at  once  filled  with  the  outer  air,  at  all ;  and  though  the  wear  and  tear  of 
in  through  a  valve.  The  next  stroke  chisels  is  enormous,  it  is  solely  due  to  the 
'erses  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  hardness  of  the  " metamorphic"  rock; 
npresses  the  air  in  the  other  leg.  As  the  "  machinery,"  in  contact  only  with 
J  air  gets  compressed  it  is  forced  water,  never  gets  worn  at  all.  They 
•ough  another  valve  into  a  cast-iron  rather  dread  the  time  when  they  will  get 
imber,  where  it  is  kept  for  use.  By  to  the  still  harder  "quartdte,"  which 
B  process  it  is  found  that  aii-  can  be  forms  the  centre  of  the  mountain  mass : 
idiiy  compressed  to  one-sixth  of  its  even  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  chisels  are 
lame ;  and  though  the  force  is  far  fee-  ;  blunted  for  every  yard  or  so  of  work.* 
r  than  that  of  the  hydraulic  pressure,  i  The  other  strange  fact  is,  that  there  is 
B  just  as  effective,  because  the  motion  ,  scarcely  any  appreciable  loss  of  power  in 
JO  much  more  rapid.  Of  course  there  transmitting  the  compressed  air  through 
i  a  great  many  of  these  siphons  at  the  tunnel.  Steam  condenses  rapidly ; 
rk;  indeed,  the  air-compressing  works  j  but  compressed  air  is  found  very  nearly 
re  one  the  notion  of  a  grove  of  iron  ,  as  good  as  ever,  twenty-four  hours  atYer 
•al — such  coral  as  we  may  suppose  it  was  made,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
>WBinthemoon,  or  wherever  our  mete-  the  "generator,"  The  only  danger  is 
tes  come  from.  There  are  great  metal '  the  bursting  of  the  chambers  or  conveying 
)e8  branching  and  twisting  in  all  sorts  pipes.  They  had  several  discouraging  ao- 
ways ;  and  from  the  grove  an  iron  ciuents  at  first ;  but  now  it  all  seems  well 
ike,  sometimes  above  ground,  some-  under  hand ;  and  the  number  of  siphons 
188  bmied  (to  avoid  mishaps  from  land-  and  chambers  stopped  off  from  one  an- 
>s,)  pushes  on  into  the  tunnel.     Then,  ;  other,  makes  anything  like  a  general  blow 

up  impossible. 

Now  of  course  our  iron  snake  is  not 


keep  up  the  metaphor  (which  is  not 
re,  good  reader — we  are  not  half  poet- 
1  enough  for  such  a  flight  of  fancy  ;  it 
due  to M.  Munos,  whose  ablepaper  in 
5  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  for  February 
th  details  in  full  what  we  are  only  giv- 
r  in  brief  summary,)  our  snake  (buried 
ring  that  parenthesis)  shows  a  strange, 
comfortable-looking  head,  from  the 
v%  of  which  dart  out,  quick  as  light- 


all  in  one  piece.  How  do  they  join  the 
pieces  of  piping  together  f  The  rough  and 
ready  way  which  answers  with  gas-pipes 
won't  do.  Even  there,  as  your  nose  will 
tell  you  if  ever  you  pass  along  a  sti'eet 
when  the  pavement  is  up,  there  is  a  con- 
stant dischai'ge — enough  to  lessen  the 
dinamical  effect     Besides,  the  gas-pipes 


ig,  some  score  of  iron  tongues,  while   are  snug  and  warm  under  ground :    tnis 
each  dai*t  comes  out  a  puff,  not  of  the 


iditional  deadly  serpent's  breath,  but  of 
od  fresh  air,  at  high- pressure,  strong 
oagh  to  keep  up  an  excellent  ventila- 


*  Sinc«  thia  was  written,  we  see  that  the  centFe 
of  the  moantain  has  been  reached,  and  is  fonAd 
to  consist  not  of  quartzite,  but  of  soft  calcareous 
deposit;  so  the  work  goes  on  merrily. 
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uir-tube  is  mostly  on  the  surface,  in  a  '■  shelteiing  behind  the  tender.  The  mo* 
climate  of  great  extremes.  Every  child  ment  the  blasting  is  over,  all  the  streogdi 
knows  how  readily  iron  expands  and  of  the  compressed  air  is  tamed  on  to 
contracts.  A  severe  frost  might  leave  clear  the  tunnel  from  salpharous  aad 
an  awkward  gap  in  the  best  constructed  carbonic  acid.  It  clears  the  far  endnKMl 
iron  joint;  so  the  lengths  of  cast-steel  effectually;  but  now  that  the  work  b 
tubing  are  put  together  with  an  ^'  expan-  getting  on,  the  vapors  lodge  about  the 
sion  joint,'*  craftily  constructed  of  over-  .  middle,  and  have  to  be  pumped  out 
lappinnr  ]ipg  of  sti'ong  india-rubber,  with  Owing  to  the  number  of  holes,  Hbt 
an  inoia-nibber  jacket  over  them,  and  rock  is  broken  up  into  quite  small  blocks 
an  extra  stout  canvas  wmpping  over  so  that  three  hours  is  enough  to  okir 
that.  One  lip  is  wider  than  the  other,  away  the  rubbish ;  lieuce  they  manage 
so  that  one  tube  can  slide  a  little  way  to  get  three  piercings  in  the  tweDty4m 
over  the  next,  ^'  like  the  rings  in  an  ele-  hours.  The  ^^  machine^*  keeps  alow 
phant's  trunk.*'  The  work  is  so  perfect  wliat  is  to  be  the  floor  of  the  tannd;  aii{ 
that  you  m<ay  pass  a  light  along  the  whole  as  soon  as  it  has  passed,  workmen  heffB 
length,  when  the  air  is  at  high  pressure,  widening  and  heightening.  Bat  faovif 
without  making  it  even  ilicker.  the  works  begun  at  the  two  euds  shoaU 

And  now  we  must  walk  into  the  tun-  not  meet  in  the  middle  i  There  worid 
nel :  it  is  full  eight  yards  wide,  is  lighted  be  a  pretty  iix.  Just  try  in  the  first  hfe 
with  gas,  and  has  all  along  a  tunnel  a  cheese  you  get  hold  of,  and  you  wittiu 
yard  deep,  tocai-ry  off  the  drainage,  and  it  not  the  easiej»t  thing  in  the  wotkilo 
to  shelter  the  men  in  case  any  of  the  make  two  ske  Wei's  meet  across  its  breadth 
rock  should  give  way.  As  we  go  along  How  can  these  minens  be  certain  of  tbdr 
we  sec  at  the  sides  an  army  of  men  en-  work  {  Here  trigonometry  steps  ia  to 
larging  by  the  usual  means  the  little  pas-  make  that  a  matter  of  certainty  wliifll^ 
sage  (about  eight  square  yards — a  veiy  witliout  it,  would  be  doubly  working k 
ilitlevent  thing.  Miss  or  ]\Iadam,  irom  the  dark.  Ah,  master  schoolboy,  joa 
eight  yards  square)  made  by  the  machine,  find  your  Euclid  dull,  do  yout  Yon  trik 
There  they  are,  perched  up  on  scaifold-  nonsense  about  the  asses*  bridge^-H0 
ings  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  ]>laces ;  called,  remember,  on  aocoimt  of  then 
and  every  now  and  then,  when  a  man  who  can  not  get  over  it.  Let  motd 
has  '^  picked*'  out  a  load,  he  draws  a  bolt,  you,  that  but  for  that  same  dull  Eacil 
and  down  through  a  trap  tumble  the  we  should  have  no  surveying,  no  deoHl 
blocks  into  a  wagon  below,  and  get  railways,  no  maps,  except  such  as  aij 
wheeled  off  along  a  tramway.  But  there,  '  black  fellow  could  ti*ace  in  the  aand  iar 
where  the  tunnel  grows  suddenly  nar-  <  Cajitain  Speke  or  Dr.  Livingstone.  The 
row,  stands  ^Hhe  machine."  With  its  i  lirst  thing  was  to  survey  a  straight  line  dg|t 
array  of  chisels  and  pistons  it  looks  like  \  over  the  mountain  between  the  twoeaii* 
some  strange  war  chariot.  But,  hark !  I  This  was  hard  work,  up  a  veritable  goatf 
that  is  the  sigmd  for  the  workmen  to  .'track;  but  it  was  done  at  last;  some  of 
^*  take  care;'*  and  up  rushes  a  sort  of,  the  angles  being  taken  sixty  times  OW 
tender,  pushes  this  machine  close  up  to  :  with  the  grand  theodolite  of  the  IVeMh 
its  work  ; — and  then,  with  a  feariiil  puff,  railway  engineers*  staff.  It  todc  akv 
out  come  the  pistons,  in  dash  the  chisels, :  time :  often,  just  as  everything  waaieafc 
with  a  scraping  and  grinding  indescrib-  for  an  observation,  a  mist  oame  on  aai 
able;  and,  hm-rali!  we  have  pierced  as  hid  the  '^ object"  for  hourSi  perfaapa fa 
much  deeper  into  the  Alps  as  twenty  days.  However,  it  was  well  done;  mA 
stout  workmen  could  have  done.  Puff  i  the  line  of  tunnelling  being  thoa  iaal 
and  stroke  number  one  are  followed  up  :  once  for  all,  it  is  easy  to  keep  it  tma  kg 
by  puff  and  stroke  number  two  ;  and  so  '  having  a  light  at  the  fiir  end,  and  "ob* 
on  for  six  hours ;  in  which  time  they  j  ser\'ing"  it  every  now  and  tbean  ficomtha 
make  some  hundred  holes,  about  a  yard  I  marked  positions  outside.  Tlie  kfii 
deep  aad  from  one  to  three  inches  across.  ;  too,'  has  to  be  kept,  or  one  half  mi|^ 
Then  the  air-machine  has  a  rest ;  the   ovei*shoot  the  other,  for  both  riae  ^Efdltlr 


holes  are  plugged  with  powder,  and  ex-   ly  from  the  outside.     Among  the 
ploded  ill  the  usual  way,  the  workmen  ;  diihculties  was  the  feeding  ot  the  woik> 
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men,  two  hundred  at  each  end,  in  a 
hungry  land  where  nothinc:  indigenous 
was  to  be  had  except  a  few  chamois. 
All  the  machinery,  too,  was  made  in 
Belgium,  at  Seraing,  and  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  it  to  the  Piedmontese  side ; 
indeed,  all  their  roads  had  to  be  remade 
before  it  could  be  carried  to  Bardon- 
nesche. 

And  now  how  long  has  all  this  been 
going  on?  The  work  on  the  Italian 
side  began  in  good  earnest  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 18G1 ;  that  at  the  Savoy  end  two 
years  later.  A  beginning  had  been  made 
on  each  side  by  hand,  the  works  being 
so  long  in  getting  into  gear.  Atfirst 
they  did  very  little,  working  with  only 
one  perforator,  and  then  with  three  or 
four  ;  now,  as  we  said,  a  fair  day's  work 
gives  three  yards  on  each  side.  The 
total  length  will  be  some  eight  miles; 
and  in  six  years  more  it  is  calculated  that 
the  two  colossal  gi*aving  tools  will  meet, 
and  the  passage  to  Italy  be  ready  for 
use. 

What  a  happy  thing  it  is  that  the 
supply  of  air  is  inexhaustible  !  The  quan- 
tity required  increases  at  an  enormous 
rate;  for  every  new  gas-light  consumes 
so  much  more  oxygen,  and  every  blast- 
ing throws  out  fresh  deleterious  matter 
to  be  counteracted ;  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  question  whether  the  grove  of  siphons 
will  not  have  to  become  a  forest 

When  we  think  of  the  extreme  simple- 
ness  of  the  means  employed,  the  result 
is  perfectly  marvelous.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  wonders  of  the  hydraulic 
press ;  and  so  M.  Sommeiller's  former 
plan,  which  brought  a  column  of  water 
m>m  a  height  of  fifty  yards  to  bear  on 
the  surface  of  air,  seemed  straightforward 
enough  ;  but  these  siphons  with  the  pis- 
ton inside — it  seems  too  easy.  Yet  nev- 
ertheless it  works;  qa  marche,  say  the 
French,  for,  with  "  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bors," water  never  does  anything  more 
inanimate  than  walking.  But  we  are 
forgetting  one  main  point  A  tool  worked 
by  hand  has  three  motions  impressed  on 
it ;  it  makes  the  blow,  it  rotates,  and  it 
moves  forward.  The  pistons  manage 
the  first,  furiously  discharging  their  chis- 
els against  the  wall  of  rock.  The  rotiv- 
tion  is  most  ingeniously  managed ;  the 
base  of  the  tool  is  cogged,  and  by  means 
of  a  cog-wheel  and  ratchet — itself  the 


piston  of  a  very  small  subsidiary  air- 
cylinder — it  contrives  that  the  chisel 
moves  round  one  tooth  at  every  stroke. 
The  advance  is  provided  for  by  a  spring, 
which  is  released,  when  needed,  by  the 
opening  of  a  valve,  and  forced  back, 
when  it  has  done  its  work,  by  the  rush 
of  the  air. 

"  May  I  be  there  to  see,"  is  what  one 
naturally  says  when  one  looks  forward 
to  this  time  six  years.  What  rejoicings 
there  will  be  in  *'  plucky  little  Piedmont," 
which  found  the  courage  to  begin,  and 
most  of  the  cash  to  keep  it  going !  what 
wild  delight  in  Savoy,  which  found  the 
"inventor;"  which  actually  sent  up  to 
Parliament  the  man  who,  then  and  there, 
made  a  speech  about  his  tunnel,  and  got 
patted  on  the  back  by  Menabrea  and 
Palescafa,  and  taken  by  the  hand  by 
Cavour !  what  "  felicitations"  from  the 
French,  whose  PorUs  et  Chaussees,  appa- 
rently a  very  red-tape  office  indeed,  pro- 
nounced it  as  wild  a  scheme  as  squaring 
the  circle !  France  would  very  ]>roba- 
bly  have  let  it  drop  had  not  Piedmont 
made  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  a  spe- 
cial clause  in  the  treaty  by  which  Savoy 
was  ceded. 

When  Cavour  took  a  man  by  the  hand 
he  seldom  dropped  him.  '*  This  makes 
us  independent  of  England  and  her 
coals,"  said  he.  Possibly  he  believed  in 
the  *'  grand  future"  which  some  people 
hold  to  be  reserved  for  "compressed 
air;"  and  looked  to  see  it  "laid  on," 
like  the  water  or  gas,  all  through  manu- 
facturing towns,  a  blessed,  smokeless, 
heatless  "  motive  power."  Doubtless  he 
took  up  M.  Sommeiller  all  the  more 
strongly  because  the  priests,  who  care 
not  a  jot  for  Alp-piercing  or  anything 
else,  in  comparison  with  due  subservi- 
ence to  "  mother  Church,"  tried  to  keep 
him  down.  And  so,  in  1856,  the  "  tun- 
nel bill"  passed  the  Turin  Parliament 
(alas,  for  that  good  little  Parliament  I — 
may  they  make  as  good  a  hand  of  things 
at  Florence  or  Rome),  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  "report,"  who,  by 
the  way,  went  to  work  so  lazily  that 
Cavour  took  them  to  task  in  pretty  se- 
vere style. 

Poor  man,  to  him  we  owe  both  Italian 
unity  and  the  tunnel  that  is  to  unite  Italy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  lived  to 
see  neither;  but  he  certainly  gave  the 
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impulse  to  both.     This  day  six  years, 
let  118  hope  that  both  will  be  "accom- 


ciphers  ;  but  it  is  oertain  that  he  is  nol 
measuring  himself  with  giante.     Dankih 


plished  facts:''   that  Rome  and  Venice  :  art  is  barren  enough.     Danish  literatue 


is  not  very  strong ;  since,  from  the  period 
of  the  national  ballads  downwards,  it  his 
contented  itself,  perhaps  wisely,  with  a 
nan*o  w  range  of  thought  and  feeung.  Ilia 
marked  notabilities  might  be  ooimted 


will  be  very  different  from  what  they  are 
now ;  and  that,  under  the  old  highway 
by  the  Gottian  Alp,  the  fire-camage  will 
pass  and  the  electric  message  flash,  "an- 
nihilating," as  the  newspapers  say,  not 

only  space  and  time,  but  also  the  mighty  \  one's  fingers.     Oehlenschlager,  with  lui 
barrier  of  the  everhisting  hills.  i  strong  Scandinavian  vigor,  stnick  sons 

It  is  a  gi^and  thought  that  so  simple  a  poweiful  notes  out  of  the  national  haip^ 
principle,  the  principle  of  the  intermit-  |  and  was,  in  a  limited  way,  a  man  of  d^ 
tent  spring,  observed  ages  ago  by  Hero  matic  instincts ;  and  young  Bjomstens 
of  Alexandria,  and  used  by  him  in  his  '  BjOmsen  (who  is,  however,  at  least  half  a 
high'pressnre  fountain,  should  be  found  i  Norwegian)  possesses  a  fine  poetic  vda, 
effective  in  such  a  gigantic  work — that  so mbered  with  Lutheran  piety.  Batinov 
the  air- wrought  tunnel  is  well  on  incorso  opinion,  the  national  power  culminated  IB 
de  scavazione.  \  Thorvaldsen,  who,  besides  being  a  fine 

One  consolation  we  may  glean  from  '  sculptor,  was  a  thoi'oughly  representatifs 
M.  Sommeiller*s  success:  when  our  coal '  man.  He  was  a  genuine  I>ane,  wan^ 
shows  signs  of  failing  (as  the  Spectator  I  hearted,  excitable,  obstinate,  oouiageew^ 
lately  told  us  it  will  in  a  few  hundred  yet  with  an  undercurrent  of  luxorioas 
year»),  we  need  not  shut  up  our  work- 1  laziness ;  worked  best  when  hia  blood  WM 
shops  for  want  of  **  motive  power."  up,  and  worst  when  he  was  thoroaghb 
All  we  shall  need  will  be  a  little  more  '  comfortable ;  had  a  kind  of  sea-salt  in  lui 
patience  than  we  Live  hit hei  to  shown  in  composition,  which  naturally  gave  kit 
working  the  ''  atmospheric."  conceptions  a  tinge  of  that  vigor  whifihil 

'  apt  to  thicken  uito  coarseness.    He  was 

_ —   _  _ a  great  artist  with  all  a  great  artist's  lilfls- 

nesses — a  thorough-going  specimen  of  tki 
Fortnightly  R-vi  w.  ycnus  irritubUe,  His  countrymen,  oonSflMM 

THORVALDSEN  AND  HIS  ENGLISH     |  f  ^"«  greatness,  have  done  ^^^j^ 

CRITICS  honors  m  which,  more  than  most  peo|ii% 

they  delight ;  his  Museum  is  one  of  ths 
TiiER£  is  something  veiy  chai*ming  in  sightsof  the  world,  and  loving  hands dliff 
the  respect  which  the  Danes  pay  to  tlieir  strew  flowers  on  the  tomb  which  lies  IB 
literary  and  aitistic  heroes.  Oehlensch- ,  the  centre  thereof.  That,  asasou^UUvbs 
lager  has  his  monument  in  the  most  pub-  has  been  overrated  by  many,  we  are  nol 
lie  square  of  Copenhagen, — his  eyes  of  disposed  to  deny ;  it  is  a  fac^  veiy 
stone  look  quietly  on  every  traveler  who  ,  mently  insisted  upon  by  a  small 
))asses  up  from  the  quay  to  the  Hotel  d'-  of  the  art-public — that  exquisitely 
Angleterre  ;  Thorvaldsen  has  his  museum  ous  section  which  places  so  much 
on  a  site  innnediately  adjoining  the  royal  \  upon  mere  techmcalitiea  His 
palace ;  and  when  Hans  Christian  Ander-  abounds  in  faults ;  what  more 
sen,  immoital  in  nurseryland  :is  the  au-  ,  seeing  the  man's  education  was  SOIJ 
thor  of  the  ''Ugly  Duckling,"  walks  feet  1  HadheknownascoreoflanflMga% 
through  the  c:ipital,  gentle  and  simple  and  penetrated  deep  into  many  nuDSS  €1 
tuke  olT  their  hats  to  him.  A  successful  learning,  he  woula  never  have  woikad 
Danish  writer  or  artist,  resident  in  Copen-  \  off  the  roughness  contracted  in  a  Copsfr* 
hagen,  occupies  much  the  same  position  hagen  hovel  and  ship-yard.  Neiialii 
as  the  local  luminary  of  an  English  town  less,  he  did  much  for  the  wofld;  hb 
or  the  accepted  genius  of  a  Scottish  weav-  .  ^'  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ^'  alone  Ibimi^g 
ing  village.  He  is  a  big  man  there,  '  an  important  point  in  the  histoiT  of  Sir 
though  he  might  be  a  very  little  one  if  cred  art  But  of  what  he  has  done  iv 
he  ventured  out  into  the  great  world.  We  that  little  nation  from  whidk  he 
would  not  suggest,  indeed,  that,  to  use  ,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  make  too  high 
the  Laconian  phrase,  he  is  a  figure  among  i  estimate.     Ue  represents  in  art  the 
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age,  the  energy,  and  Christian  sincerity, 
M  well  as  the  narrow-mindedness,  of  his 
ooantrymen  ;  and  has  gone  as  high  as  any 
Dane  could  go,  still  preserving  all  the 
precious  traits  of  nationality.  Shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  so  to  speak,  and 
fettered  by  the  exigencies  of  a  barren  soil 
and  a  scattered  population,  the  Danes  can 
not  hope  to  furnish,  and  do  not  wish  to 
famish,  cosmopolitan  contnbutions  to  art 
and  literature  ;  they  must  be  local  and  in- 
dividual, or  nothing.  Thorvaldsen,  then, 
gQggests  all  this.  It  was  with  no  mere 
feeding  of  friendship  that  Oehlenschlager, 
in  stirring  and  complimentary  verse,  wel- 
comed him  back  to  fatherland,  and  con 
tinued  to  sing  of  him  while  there ;  and  it 
IB  with  a  sentiment  of  patriotism  rather 
than  of  hero-worship  that  the  Danes  strew 
flowers  over  the  grave  in  the  Thorvald- 
ien  Museum. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  task  to  at- 
tempt an  examination  of  Thorvaldsen' s 
oonti'ibutions  to  Art,  though  we  agree 
neither  with  those  who  would  raise  him 
to  the  hierarchies,  nor  with  others  who, 
like  the  friends  of  Canova,  would  hurl 
him  to  the  region  of  the  groundlings.  A 
fu  more  difficult  question  has  been  raised, 
one  reflecting  darkly  enough  on  the  sculp- 
tor's conduct  as  a  man  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  has  been 
raised  by  persons  indelicate  enough  to 
carry  the  vehemence  of  artistic  predilec- 
tion into  a  discussion  concerningr  moral 
right  and  wrong.  The  statue  of  Lord 
Byron  may  be  very  bad,  but  is  that  any 
reason  for  telling  everybody  that  the 
sculptor  had  a  very  bad  temper  I  The 
drapery  of  the  "  Christ  may  not  lap  quite 
pierfectly  in  one  or  two  places,  but  why 
fly  from  that  statement  to  the  assertion 
that  the  sculptor's  morals  were,  to  use  a 
very  mild  word,  uneven  t  The  ai*t-critic 
has  one  taste,  the  biographer  another ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  one  should  so  of- 
ten appropriate  the  other's  material.  The 
enemies  of  Thorvaldsen  discuss  him  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  a  person  familiarly 
chatting  in  loose  converaation.  "You 
like  Thorvaldsen,  and  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  clever  fellow,  but  as  an  artist, 
bah  I  His  *  Night,'  I  confess,  is  a  pret- 
ty sort  of  thing,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  bold  stuff*  in  his  '  Jason,'  but  he  is 
flhamefully  overrated.  You've  heard  of 
course  what  a  biiite  he  was  to  his  father, 


and  how  shamefully  he  broke  his  engage- 
ments." This  is  bad  enough  to  tell  very 
well  with  the  profane  vulgar;  but  of  course 
the  tone  is  one  intolerable  to  cultivated 
people.  It  is  a  tone  familiar  to  lady  nov- 
elists, who  have,  by  the  way,  carried  much 
of  the  "  goody  goody  "  feeling  into  bio- 
graphy, and  in  whose  eyes  a  hero  must 
be  perfect.  Obediently  to  the  spirit  which 
exaggerates  trifles,  we  have  whole  scores 
of  biographies  crammed  with  good  prin- 
ciples but  destitute  of  a  gleam  of  human 
nature ;  for  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  imagine 
that,  to  understand  a  man,  we  must  ex- 
amine him  in  bits.  Instead  of  finding  out 
pretty  actions  or  hunting  for  flaws,  a  true 
biographer  takes  a  man  as  a  whole,  nor 
separates  him  from  the  background  of  the 
events  and  personages  among  which  he 
lived  and  moved.  Goethe  did  and  said 
a  great  many  small  things,  and  has  suf- 
fered to  some  extent  from  pigmy  biogra- 
phers ;  but  we  know  well  enough  by  this 
time  that  Goethe  was  a  great  man — albeit 
by  no  means  (and  thank  heaven  for  that !) 
a  "  John  Halifax."  In  biography,  as  in 
many  other  departments  of  art,  we  want 
a  little  more  power  of  considering  affairs 
dramatically.  To  get  at  a  man's  charac- 
ter rightly,  we  must  put  ourselves  into 
the  movement  of  his  life;  and  when  once 
we  do  this,  we  shall  soon  feel  whether  he 
be  great,  or  mediocre,  or  small.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  his  faults,  but  want  of  dra- 
matic force  is  not  one  of  them  ;  and  his 
short  biographies,  taken  in  the  mass,  are 
perhaps  the  best  we  possess.  His  man- 
ner of  working  is  right^  if  his  conclusions 
frequently  be  wrong ;  for  while  he  never 
loses  sight  of  his  leading  character,  he 
takes  care  that  all  the  minor  parts  are 
well  supported.  He  carries  us  into  the 
heart  of  a  man's  actual  life,  and  if  he  has 
not  previously  converted  us  to  hero-wor- 
ship, we  are  at  liberty  to  form  our  own 
impressions. 

The  son  of  a  Copenhagen  woodcarver 
and  a  Jutland  peasant  girl,  Thorvaldsen 
very  early  began  a  struggle  out  of  which 
only  a  strong  man  could  come  victorious, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  the  very 
strength  of  a  man  would  be  sure  to  breed 
nam^rless  weaknesses.  His  parents  re- 
sided in  a  poor  house  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  docks,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Gotskalk,  his  father,  being  to 
carve  wooden  decorations  for  the  vessels. 
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It  will  be  admitted,  by  all  acquainted  early  manhood,  beginning  to  fihoir  thift 

with  the  locality,  that  the  chief  character-  undercurrent  of  luxarions  laziness  for 

istica  of  the  Copenhagen  Wapping  are  which  we  have  given  him  credit     like 

dirt  and  dogs,  whicii  latter  [we  are  assur-  our  own  Thackeray,  he  could  work  hud 

ed  by  Andersen  in  his  ''  At  vo^re  eller  when  he  liked,  but  bated  to  be  b<Med» 

ikke  at  va»re  "]  make  day  and  night  hide-  i  He  had  worked  hard  to  win  his  earij 

OUR  by  i)erj)etual  howling.     The  home  honors ;  but  after  he  had  once  gained  tot 

where  Bert  el  was  reared  was  by  no  means  great  gold  medal,  he  seems  to  have  yawn- 

a  clean  or  picturesque  ^^  interior,"  and  ed  and  idled  as  much  as  poBsible   Itwai 

even  in  childhood  the  boy  appears  to  have  no  use  in  saying,  ^'Thorvaldsen,  wkj 

been  left  to  much  solitaiy  meditation  in  mLss  the  most  precious  springtime  of  life, 

his  cradle — suiTounded  by  poverty  and  and  delay  hun-ying  to  Kome  t"     It  wai 

serenaded  by  ciu*s  of  all  degrees.     Gots-  no  use  saying,  as  some  said,  *•  Why  not 

kalk  Thorvaltlsen  loved  the  bottle ;  doubt-  begin  to  study  hard,  since  in  Rome  an 

less,  being  a  man  of  c^iustic  wit  and  veiy  ignoramus  is  at  a  disadvantage t**    Hi 

Scotch  shrewdness,   he   was  in   request  was  not  in  a  huny ;  and,  moreovery  sooh 

among  pot-house  politicians.     FruThor-  i)ressure  merely  made  him  evince  anothflr 

valdsen  was  a  little  fat  woman,  with  no  distinguishing  Danish   quality — ^that  of 

more  marked  peculiarity  than  a  certain  stubbornness.     In  Copenhagen  he  oooll 

plump  prettiness  which  captivated  the  la-  easily  make  a  little  money ;  and  a  Ittth 

borers  when  she  took  her  husband's  cof-  money,  just  then,  meant  a  little  beer,  a 

fee  to  the  shijy-yanl.  Thus  it  would  seem  few  merry  friends,  and  a  sweetheart.  Ai- 

as  if  Bertel  had  to  tight  his  own  way  from  other  bond,  too,  kept  him  dawdling  ia 

the  cradle  upward.     He  grew  up  into  a  his  native  city.     His  parents  had  hegtm 

sharp  boy,  given  to  practical  joking,  and  to  see  tiiat  they  had  begotten  a  gennii^ 

at  a  very  early  age  began  to  draw,  as  and  j)oor  little  Fru  Thorvaldsen  stonned 

Spenser's  shepherd  began  to  sing,    **  to  and   fretted   at  the  thought  of  partof 

please  himself."  There  being  no  mistake  from  her  son.     So  Bertel   TborvaMna 

about  his  artistic  talent,  his  father  soon  delayed  and  delayed — first,  because  he  WM 

found  work  for  it,  by  getting  him  to  dniw  lazy,  and  had  earned  a  little  repose ;  neil, 

the  designs  which  were  afterwards  to  be  beciiuse  he  was  stubborn,  and  liked  to 

car\'ed  and  copied  in  wood.     This  was  move  at  his  own  sweet  will ;  and  last 

the  beginning  of  BertePs  apprenticeship  best,  because  he  was  good-natured^ 

to  art ;  by  no  means  a  bad  beginning,  wished  to  humor  the  old  people  as  mnoh 

and  none  the  less  good  becjmse  it  was  as  possible. 

necessarily  accom))anied  by  rough  disci-        At  last,  in  1796,  he  set  sail  for  the 

pline.     Nothing  further  need  be  said  to  Mediteiranean,  leaving  behind  him  a  oi- 

show  that  Bertel  Thorvaldsen  was  an  ar-  tivated   circle   which   had  formed  Ugh 

tist,  as  it  were,  to  the  manner  born.  Un-  hopes  of  his  future.    His  lazy  fit  nothar- 

til  he  was  eleven  yeai-s  old  he  received  no  ing  quite  passed  away,  he  spent  the  vcj^ 

education,  save  that  which  he  picked  up  age  in  total  idleness— eating,  drinldM|i 

at  home,  but  at  that  age  he  had  the  good  smoking,    sleeping.      "  Thorvaldaen  11 

fortune   to   be   admitted   into  the  Arts  still  here,"  wrote  the  captain  of  the  vewd 

Ac4i<lemy  School,  where  he  presently  dis-  from  Malta,  **  but  at  length  begins  to  tA 

tinguished  himself  in  a  small  way.    The  of  going  to  Rome.     Heaven  only  knovi 

turning  }»oint  in  his  life,  however,  took  how  he  will  get  on  there!     He  is  sodfl^ 

place  ill  August  19th,  1793,  when  he  was  })ei'ately  idle  that  he  has  never  even  oared 

twenty-three  years  old,  and  when  the  about  writing  a  letter  to  his  friends  all  the 

great  gold  medal  of  the  Academy  was  time  he  has  been  on  board,  nor  evinoel 

awarded  to  him  fur  a  b:is-reliei^ — •'Peter  any  desire  to  learn  the  laneoage.     Hi 

healing  the  lame  man."     He  was  then  seems  only  to  think  about  what  there  il 

entitled  to  a  traveling  stipend  for  three  to  be  for  dinner,  and  to  look  after  cakea 

years ;  but  instead  of  at  once  taking  ad-  But  everybody  on  board  loves  him ;  hi 

vantage  of  his  good  luck,  he  delayed  in  is  such  a  good-natured  fellow.**     In  1797 

Copenliagen,   planting  porti-aits,  which  he  did  reach  Rome.     Very  strange  nml 

were  much  sought  after  and  brought  him  he  have  felt  on  his  first  entranoe  into  the 

in  a  small  competence.     He  was  now,  in  society  of  the  elegant  city,  for  lamentrilla 
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was  his  lack  of  education.  "  Though  he  \  laws  of  society,  because  the  social  life  of 
(Thorvaldsen)  is  an  artist  of  great  prom-  Rome  in  those  days  freely  admitted  of  hii 
ise,"  wrote  the  learned  Zoega,  who  was  |  connection  with  Anna  Maria,  and  was  in 
then  settled  in  Rome,  "  he  is  deplorably  the  habit  of  tolerating  and  condoning  cases 
ignorant  of  all  that  does  not  immediately  infinitely  worse.  In  the  second  place, 
concern  his  profession.  In  my  opinion,  ■  Thorvaldsen  never  intended  the  connec- 
it  is  positively  wrong  of  the  Academy  to  tion  to  be  a  permanent  one ;  but  meaning 
send  oat  uneducated  pereons  to  Italy,  '  sooner  or  later  to  marry  respectably, 
where  they  must  necessarily  lose  a  great .  thought  himself  fully  at  liberty  to  look  out 
deal  of  time  in  learning  things  the  know-  for  a  partner  among  superior  women, 
ledge  of  which  ought  to  have  been  ac-  j  The  imputation  that  he  jilted  Miss  Mao- 
quired  before  they  left  home.  How  is  it  kenzie  involves  more  delicate  questions, 
possible  for  an  artist  to  get  on  here,  when  |  All  absolutely  known  of  the  matter  is, 
ne  is  totally  ignorant  of  French  and  that  Thorvaldsen  had  some  love-passages 
Italian  ?"  Only  those  who  have  been  I  with  the  lady,  and  eventually  thought 
lonely  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  and  that  she  would  not  be  a  congenial  part- 
who  know  how  the  very  loneliness  and  ner.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  delicate  to  rip 
lack  of  sympathy  inflames  the  creative  up  a  matter  which  it  is  totally  impossible 
fire  of  aspiration,  will  think  that  Zoega  for  third  parties  to  understand.  The 
talked  nonsense.  Cold  water  was  the  love  relations  of  full-grown  men  and  wo- 
Tery  thing  the  lazy  young  sculptor  want-  men  are  cabalistic  enigmas  to  all  not  ira- 
cd :  it  got  his  blood  into  a  glow,  and  mediately  concerned ;  and  we  have  no 
fired  him  to  work  in  good  earnest ;  it  more  right  to  call  a  man  unprincipled 
made  hin.  feel  his  ignorance,  and  labor  to  because  he  paits  from  a  lady  whom  he 
remove  it.  One  can  imagine  how  strange  has  courted,  than  to  do  so  because  he 
be  felt  in  his  new  residence,  and  how  turns  Catholic.  The  man  or  the  woman 
small  he  may  have  sometimes  fancied  has  a  right  to  speak  out  and  proclaim  a 
himself  until  he  put  out  his  power.  How-  wrong;  but  if  neither  do  so,  if  neither 
ever,  he  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  ere  >vishes  to  make  the  most  holy  of  private 
he  had  an  attack  of  fever,  and  he  had  not  passions  a  public  question,  the  aflair  re- 
long  recovered  from  that  when  he  had  mains  entirely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
Bn  attack  of  love.  The  latter  attack  was  The  charge,  then,  resolves  itself  into 
much  the  more  serious,  and  has  formed  the  statement  that  Thorvaldsen,  when 
the  basis  of  certain  imputations  made  in  Rome,  did  as  Rome  did.  Abstract- 
since  his  death.  While  visiting  at  the  edly  he  did  wrong.  However,  there  is 
house  an  acquaintance,  he  formed  an  at-  \  a  medium  between  affirming  that  a  man 
tachraent  for  a  handsome  Italian  domes-  is  not  perfect,  and  that  he  is  a  rascal. 
tac,  Anna  Maria  Magnani,  who  shortly  Lonely,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  ig- 
aflerwards  niamed,  quitted  her  husband,  norant  in  the  midst  of  the  cultivated  and 
and  threw  herself  on  the  ''protection"  of ,  refined,  the  Dane,  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
the  sculptor.  From  this  aflair,  and  cer-  ;  sion,  stooped  to  the  sympathy  of  an  Ital- 
tain  others  that  followed,  it  appears  that  ian  woman,  and  when  afterwards,  that 
Thorvaldsen  was  very  susceptible  ;  but  his  ,  woman  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  he 
antagonists  go  so  far  as  to  translate  **  sus-  :  had  not  the  cruelty  to  thrust  her  from 
ceptible"  into  "unprincipled."  him,  albeit,  he  determined  at  the  same 

The  charge  against  Thorvaldsen  seems  time,  to  free  himself  as  speedily  as  he 
to  amount  to  this.  He  formed  an  im-  '  could — to  spare  her  pain,  and  to  procure 
proper  connection  with  Anna  Maria  Mag-  i  himself  moral  independence.  Like  many 
nani,  thereby  at  once  violating  the  rules  great  men,  he  yielded  to  strong  tempta- 
of  society  ;  not  content  with  going  so  tion,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
far,  he  was  deliberately  false  to  Anna  his  stubbornness,  allied  to  his  good-na- 
Maria,  insomuch  as  he  frequently  admir-  !  ture,  made  him  persist  in  a  course  which 
ed  and  made  love  to  other  women  ;  and  his  ignorance  may  have  persuaded  him 
once  at  least  he  violated  a  sacred  engage-  was  right,  or  venial, 
ment  to  a  lady,  a  cei*t;iin  Miss  Mackenzie,  It  was  none  the  worse  for  Thorvaldsen 
who  admired  him  far  beyond  his  deserts,  that  Anna  Mai*ia  was  of  a  jealous  dispo- 
In  the  first  place  he  did  not  violate  the   sition.   His  was  a  nature  which  required 
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beset  the  artifltio  mind  at  eroiy  tsm; 
and  starting  thenoe,  a  few  hftTe  Uboiv 
ously  tried  to  prove  that  Thorvaldsen 
not  a  man  of  busiuess,  in  the  nudit  of 


to  be  excited  in  some  way,  and  the  do- 
meHtic  stimulant  did  him  good.  Quietly 
ambitious,  he  worked  hard,  until  the 
light  of  his  genius  began  to  dawn  upon 
Rome.  In  1803  he  completed  his  model  argument  affirming  that  he  was  not  a 
of  *' Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece.*'  great  artist;  quite  forgetdng  that  tlia 
'^  Quest'  opera  di  giov^ani  danese,"  cried  :  lesser  proof  may  go  ur  to  upset  Iba 
Cauova ;  ^'  e  fatto  in  uno  stilo  nuovo  e  |  greater  affirmation.  Art  has  undoafat* 
grandiose."  From  that  time  Thorvaldsen  i  edly  a  method  of  its  own,  but  it  ia  not 
rose  and  rose  by  swifl  flights.  Commis-  the  common  method,  and  miut  not  ba 
sions  soon  began  to  shower  upon  him,  confounded  with  the  ordinary  *^  burir 
and  he  labored  hard  indeed  to  fulfil  them,    ness"  one. 

More  than  once  he  was  struck  down  by  |  Byron  and  Thorvaldsen  were  antitlia- 
fever,  more  than  once  he  had  a  fit  of  la-  ses  in  art  The  former  waa  qaick  and 
ziness,  but  the  smallness  of  his  means,  brilliant;  the  latter  was  slow,  and  fr^ 
and  the  costliness  of  the  material  for  his  quently  coarse.  Thdr  only  point  m 
art,  compelled  him  to  be  busy.     In  1807  j  common  was  a  tendency  to  indoleooi^ 


he  completed  his  statue  of  Adonis,  a 
work  which  Canova  called  "  bella,  nobile, 
plena  di  sentimento."     While  mention- 


corrected  in  the  one  case  by  intense  stab- 
bomness  and  excitability,  and  in  tlis 
other  by  fiery  pride  and  irritation.  Yeiy 


ing  Canova,  it  may  bo  well  to  quote  interesting,  therefore,  is  the  aooonntgivaa 
Thorvaldsen's  opinion  of  that  great  Ital-  by  Andersen  of  the  meeting  of  the  tW9 
ian.  ^'  Canova,"  said  the  Dane,  ''  was  men,  which  took  place  in  1817.  Ths 
not  straightforward  with  me.  When-  poet  sat  to  the  sculptor  for  his  basL 
ever  he  had  modelled  any  new  work,  he  ;  ^^  While  Thorvaldsen  was  modeling  ha/A 
would  send  for  me  to  come  and  see  it,  Byron's  bust,"  says  Andersen,  '^his 
to  learn  what  I  thought  of  it.  If  I  re-  lordship  sat  so  uneasily  on  hia  chair,  and 
marked,  for  instance,  that  this  or  that  kept  changing  the  expression  of  his  ooaiH 
fold  in  the  drapery  would  look  better  if  tenance  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  it 
it  were  arranged  rather  differently,  he :  length  obliged  to  request  him  *  to  ht&f 
would  concur  in  my  opinion  and  embrace  his  face  still,  and  not  to  look  so  unhappy^' 
me  cordially,  but  he  would  never  alter  it  On  Byron^s  making  answer  that  wik 
after  all.  And  when  I  in  turn  asked  him  was  the  usual  expression  of  his  oonnta- 
to  come  and  see  any  work  of  mine,  he  nance,  Thorvaldsen  merely  replied,  'la- 
would  make  no  other  remark  than  that  deed!'  and  went  on  with  his  woik  as 
everything  was  exactly  as  it  should  be."  well  as  circumstances  would  penniti** 
The  Adonis  was  sold  to  the  crown  prince  Everybody  but  Byron  himself  thoa^ 
of  Bavaria,  but  was  not  sent  off  to  its  the  bust  an  excellent  likeness;  "he  wool! 
destination  until  years  afterwards.  This  look  so  miserable,"  said  the  sculpUir. 
was  one  of  the  cases  hi  which  Thorvald- '  The  story  of  Thorvaldsen's life  ui  Bmm 
sen,  a^r  breaking  an  engagement,  is  said  is  merely  a  history  of  his  creationa,  and 
to  have  evinced  a  certain  adroitness  in  bears  no  further  on  the  questions  moat* 
apologizing.  Because  he  could  not  al-  ed  in  this  paper.  It  need  only  be  i^ 
ways  fulfill  his  promises,  and  because  marked  that,  as  he  grew  older,  he  giw 
when  he  could  not  do  so  he  said  he  was  excessively  irritable,  and  lost  by  slowdft* 
sorry,  he  has  been  much  censured  and  grees  the  characteristics  of  Uie  good* 
sneered  at  To  prove  that  he  was  utter-  natured  fellow ;  but  irritability  nataraBf 
ly  unreliable,  half  a  dozen  instances  of  took  the  place  of  indolence  sobdoed  kf 
delay  have  been  picked  out  of  a  labori-  hard  toil.  Not  until  1829  did  he 
ous  lifetime.  If  our  merchants,  ti'aders,  to  his  native  city,  and  even  then  his 
and  speculators  were  judged  in  this  man-  was  merely  temporary.  He  had 
ner,  how  many  would  be  esteemed  safe  t  absent  twenty-three  years,  and  ~ 
In  the  matter  of  the  broken  eng:igements,  was  full  of  his  fiune.  The  first  fiMa  ha 
the  English  critics  have  chosen  to  regard  recognized  was  an  old  porter'a  at  tha 
tlie  question  from  a  purely  business  point  Charlottenburg.  *'  Beatien  !**  ba  crisd» 
of  view,  placing  totally  out  of  sight  and  flung  his  arms  roond  tha  old  man^ 
those  uncertainties  and  changes  wluch .  neck,  and  kissed  him,    Hia  slay  in  Cupsa 
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hagen  was  short,  and  the  whole  time  '  tal  like  a  coDflagration ;  for  '^  he  had  be^ 
was  occupied  in  the  decoration  of  the  ,  come  a  Name."  A  vast  crowd  gathered 
*'  Frue  Kirl^e,"  on  the  front  of  which  he  on  the  shore  to  welcome  him ;  and  his. 
proposed  to  place  figures  of  Christ  and  carriage  was  di*agged  in  triumph  to  fads 
^e  twelve  apostles.  In  June,  1831,  he  apartments  in  the  Charlottenburg — a  pro- 
was  again  in  Rome,  busy  on  the  Frue  ceeding  which  elicited  from  him  the  char* 
Kirke  group.  He  had  never  hitherto  acteristic  observation  that  he  did  not  ap- 
dealt  with  sacred  subjects,  and  serious  prove  ^^  of  human  beings  con  verting  them- 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  his  fitness  selves  into  horses.*'  When  the  first 
for  the  new  task.  Some  one  observing  flush  of  gratulation  was  over,  he  settled 
that  his  genius  was  more  alive  to  the  down  to  work  again  in  the  city  where  he 
ideal  beauty  of  Christianity  than  to  any  had  begun  life  by  wood-carving.  Both 
profound  religious  feeling,  he  cried,  his  parents  were  dead,  and  he  was  grow- 
^^  Neither  do  I  believe  in  the  gods  of  the  ing  old;  but  the  precious  pursuit  of  \na 
Greeks,  and  yet  for  all  that  I  can  repre-  lifetime  preserved  him  from  stagnating, 
sent  them."  While  entrusting  the  less  like  Coleridge,  into  a  Moralism  on  de- 
important  work  to  his  pupils,  and  mere-  parted  days.  He  had  perspired  freely 
ly  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  their  for  many  a  long  year,  and  all  his  indo- 
oopies  of  his  sketches,  he  himself  labored  lencc  had  eventually  oozed  out  of  him. 
with  especial  care  at  the  figure  of  Christ  A  large  sum  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  result  is  known  to  all  students  of  wherewith  to  carry  out  the  decoration  of 
Art.  His  "Christ"  would  be  nearly  the  Fi-ue  Kirke,  which  was  to  contain 
perfect,  were  it  not  a  little  too  fine — fine-  his  collected  works  in  Christian  art.  The 
ness  being  the  veiy  error  a  coarse  man  decoration  of  the  principal  church  of  his 
would  be  likely  to  stumble  on  in  dealing  native  counti*y  had  been  the  great  dream 
with  Christianity.  ;  of  his  existence  :  and  when  his  country- 
When  we  call  Thorvaldsen  coarse,  we  men  offered  him  every  facility  for  carry- 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  his  ing  out  the  beloved  project,  'Hhis,"  he 
moral  education  was  impeifect  As  for  exclaimed,  "  this  is  the  way  an  artist 
his  general  culture,  that  improved  yearly,  should  be  honored, 
insomuch  that,  at  middle  age,  he  was  ^*  Thorvaldsen  was  now  settled  down 
from  being  an  ignommus.  He  mixed  for  good ;  Anna  Maria,  poor  dear,  had 
in  good  society,  had  the  benefit  of  the  disappeared ;  and  the  great  sculptor  be- 
best  advice,  was  petted  by  not  a  few  rich  longed,  not  to  Bohemia,  but  to  the  world, 
amateurs.  Yet  he  was  still  a  Bohemian  His  manner  of  living  was  plain  to  indi- 
at  heart — a  plain-living,  busy,  somewhat  gence,  and,  like  our  countryman  Turner, 
snappish  Bohemian,  who  would  willing-  he  looked  smartly  after  the  pennies.  In 
ly  have  lain  in  the  sunshine,  yet  who  a  summer  retreat  of  Niso,  he  worked  at 
knew  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  a  frieze  for  the  chief  entrance  of  the 
ditit  with  a  hate  of  Sham.  All  the  gilt  Frue  Kii'ke — the  subject,  "Entrance  of 
of  Rome  could  not  convert  him  into  a  Christ  into  Jerusalem,"  and  "  Progress 
fine  gentleman,  so  long  as  the  atmos-  from  Pilate's  House  to  Golgotha ;"  and 
phere  of  the  ship-yard  still  clung  about  thereby  hangs  a  tale  told  by  Andersen, 
him.  He  worked  in  as  stubbornly  prac-  One  morning,  the  children-loving  Pro- 
tical  a  way  as  a  dock-laborer ;  that  is  to  fessor  found  Thorvaldsen  in  his  studio 
say,  he  exercised  his  divine  faculty  si-  |  occupied  with  the  figure  of  Pilate,  and 
lently,  and  when  he  dj*eamed  of  his  crea-  i  rather  undecided  as  to  what  costume  he 
tions,  discai'ded  Byronism  and  kept  the  should  give  the  Roman  governor.  The 
process  to  himself.  In  1829  he  made  Baroness  Stumpe  stood  by  admiringly. 
his  will,  bequeathing  "  all  his  collections  j  "  Tell  me,"  said  Thorvaldsen  to  Ander- 
of  paintings,  coins,  books,  <fcc.,  <fec.,  to  '  sen,  "  whether  you  think  Pilate's  dress 
Denmark,  to  form  a  separate  Museum,  in  keeping  t"  "  You  must  not  say  any- 
which  was  to  bear  his  name,  and  which  thing,"  cried  the  lady  quickly,  as  she 
was  not  to  be  added  to  or  suf^r  any  dimi-  turned  aside  to  Andersen,  and  then  add- 
nution."  On  July,  1838,  he  quitted  Italy  I  ed  ^oud,  "  it  is  quite  right;  it  is  excelr 
for  the  last  time.  The  news  of  his  ap-  lent!"  But  Thorvaldsen  was  dissatisfied^ 
proach  spread  through  the  Danish  capi-  and  repeated  the  question^  upon  which 
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the  Professor  replied,  "  I  must  confess  j  of  showing  that  he  has  been  over-esd- 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  made  '  mated  as  a  sculptor.  We  can  do  litde 
Pilate  look  more  like  an  Egyptian  than  justice  to  a  man  in  whom  we  are  deter- 
a  Roman."     "  And  that  is  my  opinion,  •  minedly  bent  on  finding  flaws ;  bat  let 


too!"  exclaimed  the   sculptor,  instantly 


concede  that  in  his  love  aflkirs,  as  in  the 


demolishing  the  whole   figure.     "  An-    more  prosy  transactions  of  his  lifie,  Thop» 


dersen!"  screamed  the  Baroness,  "you 
are  the  cause  of  this,  and  through  you, 
Thorvaldsen  has  destroyed  a  work  that 
would  have  been  immortal."     "But  I 


valdsen  was  outwardly  excitable  and  in* 
wardly  tough ;  that  his  natnre  was  reti- 
cent, the  reverse  of  liberal ;  and  that,  it 
though  he  was  a  merry  companion  when 


can  soon  make  another  immortal  work!"  \  excited,  he  grew  colder  as  he  grew  old- 
Thorvaldsen  dryly  interposed.  In  this  er,  and  much  underlying  phlegm  assert- 
anecdote  we  see  at  once  the  man  who  ed  itself  Now,  if  Thorvaldsen  was  a 
hated  shams  and  the  man  of  irritable  true  artist,  it  strikes  ns  that  onr  oonoes- 
phlegm.  From  the  first  to  the  last  of  sions  imply,  not  blame,  but  praise ;  far 
his  career,  Thorvaldsen  was  a  practical  I  they  show  that  he  was  consistently  tnie 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  visionary  |  to  himself  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  a 
theorist.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  long  career.  His  natural  weakness  may 
better  had  he  dreamed  a  little  more ;  but ,  be  described  to  have  been  a  love  of 
the  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  he  j  lounging ;  and  this  he  fairly  conqnered— 
reserved  all  his  ideality  for  his  works,  !  by  what  means  t  By  firmly  and  delibei^ 
and  was  in  private  life  a  somewhat  com-  ■  ately  working  out  a  noble  mismon.  b 
mon-place  person,  apt  to  get  out  of  tem-  I  such  a  work  done  without  some 
per  at  trifles.  He  could  be  generous  at  without  the  contraction  of  some 
times,  but  he  valued  money.  Though  nessest  Can  a  man  mew  himself  in  a 
he  had  a  passion  for  card-playing,  and  workshop  without  showing  signs  of  lui 
though  he  ])layed  only  for  copper  stakes,  |  trade  when  he  steps  outside  of  it  ?  To 
he  could  never  bear  to  lose.  Very  little  procure  materials  for  his  costly  art,  Thor* 
things  made  his  tongue  bitter  with  gall,  i  valdsen  was  compelled,  in  the  Inost  Kbe- 
He  was  totally  destitute  of  personal  pride, '  ral  flush  of  life,  to  pinch  and  calcolats 
neglected  his  dress,  and  insisted  on  sit-  very  closely ;  and  the  habit  natorally 
ting  down  to  dinner  with  his  servants. 
"  He  had  no  desii-e,"  he  said  on  one  oc- 
casion, "  to  be  dragged  about  Europe  as 


clung  to  him  towards  his  lifers  setting. 
With  the  single  exception  of  his  liamt^ 
all  the  charges  agmnst  Thorvaldsen 


a  prodigy."     The  last  days  of  his  life  raked  out  of  the  period  of  his  age.    **8of^ 

passed  very  quietly.     He  had  become  a  did,"  "  ill-natured,"  "  mean,"  therefbie 

popular  idol,  looked  at  reverently  when-  imply  simply  that  the  sculptor  did  not 

ever  he    passed    through    Copenhagen  grow  into  an  angel  when  he  passed  the 

streets,  though  his  imtation  was  very  meridian.     Suppose  Bums  had  lived  to 

great  when  he  found  himself  publicly  sixty,  and  Gigadibs  had  been  bis  biogra- 


stared  at     His  death  took  place  in  the 
theatre.  "  The  cuilain  was  not  yet  raised 


pher  *?  Old  Mr.  Bums  would  in  aU  posa- 
bility  have  sunk  down  into  a  very  re- 


when  he  took  his  seat.  Suddenly  he  j  spectable  person,  shaking  a  white  head 
was  observed  to  stoop  down,  as  if  in  the  |  gravely  over  the  follies  of  his  yooth  and 
act  of  picking  something  up.  A  few  Tam  o'  Shanter,  going  to  chnrcfa,  and 
moments  afterwards  his  lifeless  body  was  |  scrapping  up  the  pennies ;  and  on  the 
raised  and  conveyed  home.  When  his  '  strength  of  these  facts  it  would  have  besB 
body  was  opened  a  few  days  after,  it  |  proved,  not  only  that  he  had  been  a  ti^ 
was  found  that  the  immediate  cause  of  I  pier,  but  that  he  was  by  nature  bjpih 
death  was  an  organic  disease  of  the !  critical  and  mean.  Fancy  Keats  as  F*- 
heart.*'  '  terfamilias,  at  forty-five !  and  remember 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  |  Goethe  in  the  grand  climacteric!  It  is 
merits  and  shortcomings  of  a  man  to  j  too  bad  to  put  utterlv  out  of  sight  the 
whom  English  critics  have  chosen  to  ap- 1  change  which  even  phjrsical  oonditions 


ply  the  epithets,  **  unprincipled,"  "  sor- 
did," "  ill-natured,"  "  mean,"  with  the 
ostensible  view,  as  we  have  suggested, 


must  make  in  a  man.  A  hundred  cfaaooss 
to  one,  Keats  at  forty-five  would  not  have 
been  extravagant  of  anything^  even  im- 


'^  'Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show ; 
Break  lock  and  seal ;  betniy  the  trust ; 
Keep  nothing  sacred  ;  'tis  but  just 
The  many-headed  beast  should  know. '  " 
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agery  ;  but  if  he  had  held  to  the  first  — hundreds  of  small  men  are  ready  to 
principles  of  art,  discipline  and  hard  work,  \  avow  themselves  able  to  narrate  the  tale 
as  firmly  as  Thorvaldsen  did,  and  had  |  of  his  life ;  for  of  all  vulgar  fallacies  there 
kept  his  rare  moral  perception  intact,  al-  is  none  more  current  than  that  biogra- 
beit  clarified  and  chilled,  he  would  still  i  phy  is  a  very  easy  branch  of  art  A  dead 
have  been  Keats,  the  high-minded  man  man's  sister  or  friend,  or  even  the  clergy- 
of  genius.  '  man  of  the  district,  is  accepted  at  once 

"  Cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones,"  in  the  capacity  of  story-teller.  It  is 
says  Shakspeare's  epitaph,  furnishing  our  ;  enough  to  have  known  the  deceased 
Laureate  with  the  keynote  of  a  justly  in-  slightly,  or  to  know  his  friends,  and  to 
dignant  protest :  |  possess  a  small  literary  faculty.    And  the 

"  For  now  the  poet  can  not  die,  |  ^'^sult  of  this  ?     Weaknesses  are  paraded 

Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old,  as  symptoms  of  Strength,  a  man  of  genius 

But  round  him,  ere  he  scarce  be  cold,  is  represented  as  a  pertbrming  automaton. 

Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry  :  |  ^nd  readers,  thoroughly  bewildered,  be- 

come impressed  with  a  painful  conviction 
that  their  hero  is  very  common  clay  after 
all.  The  profound  inner  nature  of  the 
man  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  his  mo- 
Poet,  painter,  sculptor,  have  suffered  far,  1  tives  are  thoroughly  misunderstood.  This 
far  too  much  in  this  way ;  and  strong  is  more  especially  the  case  with  biogi-a- 
enough  stress  has  not  been  laid  upon  the  ,  phies  written  by  relations ;  and  the  cause 
sin  committed  by  the literaiy  resurrection-  fg  clear,  if  we  acknowledge  the  painful 
men.  An  artist's  private  life  is  not  public  truth  that,  in  ordinary  lile,  our  mostinti- 
property.  And  should  not  be  exhumed,  i  mate  ties  are  most  frequently  born  and 
except  m  very  particular  instances.  Cer-  nourished  by  our  weaknesses,  and  not 
tainly,  few  biographers  set  to  work  with  our  strength.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
the  deliberate  intention  of  lowering  the  j  those  who  have  been  closest  to  the  de- 
character  of  the  pei-son  whose  doings  ceased  understand  him  least,  from  no  fault 
they  describe  ;  but  it  is  the  silly  bunglers,  :  of  their  own,  but  because  they  are  too 
with  good  uitentious,  that  do  the  most  near  to  take  a  general  and  liberal  view  of 
haim.     They  misrepresent  the  facts,  be-  ,  his  character. 

cauiie  they  can  not  understand  the  men.  The  sooner  that  the  public  perceives 
Some  anists,  of  course,  are  public  men  the  odious  cruelty  of  bad  biography,  the 
— such  as  he  who  created  Captain  Gulli-  I  better  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Let 
ver,  and  broke  at  least  two  hearts  ;  and  him  who  would  portray  a  great  or  good 
men  there  are  who,  like  Byron,  parade  ;  man  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  first  meas- 
their  persons  before  the  eyes  of  the  igno-  ure  carefully  his  own  qualifications  for  the 
rant.  i>ut  what  have  we  gained  by  list-  ,  task,  bearing  in  mind  the  sacredness  of 
ening  to  a  word- war  concerning  Shelley's  ,  his  office,  and  having  in  view  the  punish- 
connectiou  with  Haiiiet  W estbrook  t  ,  ment  which  should  await  a  blundering 
Nothing  but  pain,  since  the  tale  of  that  ■  iconoclast  If  he  succeed,  if  he  heighten 
boyish  marriage  and  parting,  has  not  the  !  our  appreciation  and  purify  our  affection 
remotest  bearing  on  the  manly  intellect  for  a  memoiy  which  we  love,  let  him  re- 
that  animated  a  new  Prometheus,  and  ceive  every  honor  that  Litemture  can  con- 
made  Beatrice  Cenci  vibrate  again  in  |  fer  upon  him.  If  he  fail,  let  there  be  no 
fiesh  and  blood.  mercy  for  him — no  mercy,  in  the  name 

Of  course,  it  is  in  vain  to  protest  of  those  who  slumber  too  deeply  to  be 
against  the  public  hunger  for  biogi-aphies  awakened  by  the  slanderer.  Our  litei-ary 
of  men  of  genius.  The  Monster  will  be  ,  iares  and  penates  are  too  scanty  and  too 
curious,  luckless  as  ite  curiosity  generally  holy  to  be  destroyed  without  a  protest, 
proves.  Well,  the  public  can  gain  noth-  Keep  them  lofty,  keep  them  pure  >  per- 
ing  but  good  il'  the  writers  of  its  bio-  ,  mit  the  gentle  hand  to  put  a  halo  of  fresh 
graphics  be  competent  and  reverent-  ;  dignity  and  loveliness  around  them ;  but 
uainded :  but  how  many  such  writers  i  suffer  no  monkey  to  play  his  pranks  in 
have  written  books  of  the  kind*?  When  ^  that  inner  chamber  where  they  are  en- 
a  great  man  dies,  poet,  painter,  sculptor  '  slu-ined!  Kobekt  Buchanan. 
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Bmttey's  Mtooellany. 
THE  FOREST-BROTHER. 

▲  BRETON   hEQESD 
MY  LOUUU  8TUAIT  OJOTKLLO. 

(Varieties  of  ill  is  aiibject  occur  in  almcwt  overj  lan- 
giiagv',  aiKl  the  story  of  h  return  Trom  tli<>  <l«>a«1  in  popular 
in  all  counlrios  ;  thn  lamona  billni  of  L-nor  bcinf  por- 
baiw  the  moist  M.  a8  the  boHt  tuld.  The  daU.*  of  thin  is 
«aiiy  in  the  miiidlu  ages,  as  the  chiralric  devotion  of  the 
knight  proves.] 

I. 

The  fairest  maids  of  gentle  race 

Around  the  country  know, 
To  lovely  Gwennola  gave  place, 

When  eighteen  years  were  flown. 

The  good  old  lord  was  dead  and  gone, 

Mother  and  sisters  fair — 
Alas !  all  taken — she  alone 

Left  to  her  stepdame's  care. 

Pity  it  was  to  see  the  child 

Mourning  and  weeping  sore. 
Seated,  so  lovely  and  so  mild ! 

Beside  the  manor-door 

Gflsing  for  ever  on  the  wave, 
With  hope  tliat  would  not  fail. 

For  that  one  comfort  that  might  save — 
Her  foster-brother's  sail. 

Watching  aikr  the  deep  v^c  sea, 

And  gazing  o'er  and  o'er, 
The  same  for  six  long  years,  since  he 

Had  left  his  native  shore. 

**  Hence  from  my  path — rise  up,  I  say ! 

To  fetch  the  cattle  go — 
I  feed  thee  not  to  sit  all  day 

Idle  and  useless  so !  ** 

In  wintiT's  snow  she  broke  her  sleep 
Two  hours  before  the  light, 

To  kindle  fire,  the  house  to  sweep- 
No  comfort  day  or  ni^ht ! 

She  sent  her  to  the  fairies'  cave 

To  draw  the  water  cold ; 
The  pitcher  and  the  p:iil  she  gave 

Were  batter 'd,  crack  *d  and  old. 

Dreary  and  dismal  looked  the  cell, 

Turl)id  the  waters  fair — 
Behold !  a  knight  beside  the  well, 

Whose  horse  was  drinking  there. 

**  Good  eve,**  the  courteous  warrior  said: 
«*  Tell  me,  arc  you  lietroth'd  fair  maid  ?** 
And  she,  at  once  confused  and  shy, 
'*  I  can  not  answer,  **  made  reply. 

"  Sfjeak  to  my  question,  yes  or  no?" 
** Gentle  knight,  1  am  not  so." 

' '  Then,  maiden,  take  this  ring  of  gold, 
Go  to  your  stepdame,  firm  and  free. 

And  say  a  knight  from  Nantes  has  told 
That  you  his  bride  shall  be. 

Say,  there  has  been  a  deadly  fray — 


My  squire  was  kill*d  this  fktal  daj : 
And  I  was  sorely  woonded 
The  sword  was  sharp  that 


''  But  in  three  weeks  and  three  dm* 
I  shall  be  healed :  Ind  her  profiib, 

For  gaily  to  the  Manor-plaoe 
I  shall  anive  to  fetch  my  bride.** 

Then  Gwennoln  ran  home  with  speed, 
Look'd  at  her  ring,  and  knew  inaead 
It  was  the  same  that  long  of  yore 
On  his  right  hand  her  brother  boie. 


n. 

One,  two,  three  weeks  had  fled  mwMf — 
Why  does  the  young  knight  still  delf^? 
**  You  would  be  wed  ? — nor  ahall  reran 

The  man  I  name,  'tis  my  decree."* 
**  Forgive  me,  stepmother,  I  chooee 

My  foster-brother,  none  but  he. 

'*  He  gave  this  wedding-ring  of  gold, 
His  promise  he  will  not  forget ; 

Gaily  and  soon  you  will  behold 
My  husband  come  to  fetch  me  yet." 

**  Be  silent !  out  npon  thy  ring  I 
Answer  me  not,  or  thou  shah  find 

This  staff,  which  I  shall  use,  can  faring 
A  minion  to  her  proper  mind. 

*'  Say'st  thou  yes,  or  say*st  thon  no^ 

Strive  or  not,  it  shall  be  so. 

Our  young  stable-boy  instead. 

Job  Alloiuiec,  you  straight  shall  wed.** 

*'  Jobik !  oh,  the  dire  disgrace  I 
Ah !  my  own  sweet  mother  dear, 

Wert  thon  in  this  stepdame's  place! 
Oh  1  if  thou  my  prayers  oouidit ' 

**  Weep  without,  if  thou  muat  weep^ 
But  'tis  vain  this  coil  to  keep^ 
In  three  days,  spite  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  shalt  be  young  Jobik*^  biids.*' 

'Twas  at  that  time  the  coontry  roond 
The  bell  of  death  gave  forth  a  aoand, 
The  aged  gravedigger  came  by, 
And  thus  was  heard  his  dismal  ciy : 


'<  Pray  for  the  soul,  each  Christian  iri|M 
Of  one  who  was  a  gentle  knight, 
Who  fought  in  Nantes'  late  battle 
And  of  his  wounds  to-day  is  dead. 

To-morrow,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Come  all  good  Chiistians  watch  and  an^, 
In  the  White  Church  his  corpae  will  fia^ 
And  there  be  buried  piously. 

m. 

**  Yon  have  left  the  feast  in  haste!** 
**  Yet  too  slowly  for  my  taste  ; 
Not  half  the  revels  yet  are  done, 
And  the  crening  scarce  began. 

**  But  no  more  could  I  contain 
Pity  for  the  sweet  bride's  pain, 
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And  disgust  tiiat  cowherd's  £Ace 
To  behold  in  such  a  place. 

*•  Weeping  all  around  her  stood. 
And  her  tears  flowed  like  a  flood; 
All  were  dismal,  all  distrest, 
£ven  the  rector  like  the  rest. 

•*  In  the  church  this  morning  all 
Wept  and  sorrowed,  great  and  small, 
In  the  village  not  a  smile — 
But  her  stepdame  langh'd  the  while. 

**  The  louder  rang  the  music  clear 
When  to  the  Manor  back  they  hied, 

Alas !  the  more  they  strove  to  cheer, 
Her  tears  flowed  in  a  stronger  tide. 

**  Placed  at  the  board  when  supper  came, 
She  ate  not,  but  she  wept  the  same. 
And  when  at  last  arrived  the  hour 
To  lead  her  to  the  bridal  bower, 
She  tore  the  wreath  her  head  that  boand« 
And  dash'd  her  ring  upon  the  ground. 
Broke  from  the  throng  and  rushed  away, 
And  where  she  fled  no  man  can  say. " 

IT. 

Now  at  the  Manor  shines  no  light. 
They  all  are  sleeping  through  the  night, 
And  the  lost  bride  is  free  from  harm. 
In  the  next  village,  &c  the  farm. 

**  Who  knocks  ? — what  accents  do  I  hear  ?" 
•*  Nola,  thy  foster-brother  dear." 
'*  Ha !  is  it  true  ?  thou  dear  one,  tell — 
Thou  Nola — whom  I  love  so  well !  '* 

Ye«,  tis  Nola.     At  a  bound 

On  his  steed  as  white  as  snow 
She  is  seated,  clasps  him  round, 

And  away — away  they  go  I 

*•  How  well  we  ride,  how  quick  we  scour — 
It  seems  a  hundred  leagues  an  hour ; 
Oh  !  to  be  thine !  to  know  thee  near — 

I  ne'er  knew  happiness  before ! 
Say,  is  thy  mother's  dwelling  near — 

1  long  to  reach  thy  mother's  door." 

"Hold  me  well  and  clasp  me  strong^ 
We  shall  reach  her  home  ere  long. " 

The  owls  sail'd  shrieking  and  afVnid, 
The  wild  beasts  hid  them  in  the  shade, 
Scared  at  the  fearful  din  they  made ! 

**  Thy  arms  how  bright,  thy  horse  how  fleet ! 
I  find  thee  grown,  my  Nola  sweet, 
Bo  tall,  so  comely,  and  so  dear — 
Oh,  tell  mc,  is  thy  mansion  near?" 

**  Hold  me,  sister,  clasp  me  well, 
We  shall  soon  be  where  I  d^vell." 

"  Alas !  how  chill  the  hand  I  hold. 
Thy  hair  is  damp,  thy  heart  is  cold  ; 
I  fear  the  night  air  is  too  chill  ? 

''Hold  me,  sister,  clasp  me  still! 


We  are  close — and  dost  thou  hear 
All  the  minstrels  singing  clear?" 

Scarce  he  spoke,  the  courser  proud 
Trembling  stopp'd  and  neighed  aloud. 

They  have  reached  a  flowVy  isle. 
Where  gay  crowds  expectant  smile. 
Youths  and  maidens  in  a  ring 
Full  of  pleasure  dance  and  sing, 
Trees  with  apples  red  and  bright 
Glow  amidst  the  sunny  light. 
Verdant  mountains  fill  the  space 
Circling  round  the  happy  place. 

There  springs  a  fountain  clear  and  blue- 
Souls  drink  there  and  life  renew. 
And  Gwennola  her  mother  sees, 
Her  sisters  too  among  the  trees, 
Song  and  words  of  joy  alone 
In  that  world  of  bliss  are  known. 
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LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  WALTER 
SAVAGE  LANDOR.* 

Never  did  church  bells  ring  in  a  more 
eventful  y6ar,  than  that  which  was  her- 
alded by  the  midnight  peel  of  December 
31st,  1774.  Before  the  New  Year  was 
three  weeks  old,  Lord  North,  yielding 
reluctantly  to  the  obstinacy  of  George 
III.,  had  announced  that  the  govei*nment 
intended  to  proceed  to  extremities  with 
the  American  colonies.  In  spite  of  Burke's 
magnificent  defence  of  the  colonies  eight 
months  before,  in  spite  of  Lord  Chatham's 
eloquent  protest  then  just  delivered,  the 
ministry  had  determined  to  violate  the 
first  principle  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, that  taxation  and  representation 
should  go  together.  By  sixty-eight  votes 
against  eighteen,  the  House  of  Lords  had 
decided  to  force  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
the  king  into  obedience.  While  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  sitting  entranced  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  great  peer,  and  was 
listening  with  sorrow  to  the  ministerial 
statement,  which  he  knew  ftdl  well  was 
the  announcement  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  George  Washington  had  just  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  Fair- 
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fax  County,  Virginia;  and  bad  formed  eratc  Republic,  with  slavery  for  its  ^'oor- 
an  association  to  defend  tbeir  religion,  |  ner-stone."  As  we  write^  he  who  wis 
laws,  and  rights.  The  days  were  fast  kid  in  bis  cradle  during  the  first  yeercf 
hastening  to  that  bk^ody  and  terrible  the  war  of  American  Independence^  hat 
drama  in  many  acts,  which  began  on  but  a  few  days  been  laid  in  the  gnw^ IB 
Lexington  Common  at  dawn  of  April  ]  this  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  of  Amei^ 
10th,  1775,  and  did  not  close  until  the  ,  ican  Secession.  Between  the  cradle  dnt 
sun  went  down  over  Waterloo,  on  June  rocked,  and  the  grave  in  which  now 
18th,  1815.  But,  as  yet,  few  men  ;n  sleeps,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  there  fies 
England  had  the  dimmest  foresight  of  a  history  of  countless  revolution^  offla 
the  events  that  were  before  them.  A  week  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms  and  goven- 
after  Chatham's  memorable  s[)eech,  James  ments  in  every  quarter  of  Uie  woiU|  ef 
Boswell  wrote  to  Johnson  as  follows :  .  ;  the  most  astonishing  national  progVM 
-I  am  aBbamcd  to  say  I  have  road  and  that  the  world  has  ever  Been,  of  the  IB0< 
thought  little  on  the  subject  of  America,  bloody  wars  that  history  haa  knowa. 
I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  When  Landor  was  born,  the  jBrstNtWH 
direct  me  where  1  shall  find  the  best  in- '  Icon  had  not  been  heard  o£  Yet  T^iAip 
formation  of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  lived  to  see  the  son  of  the  third  Napofe** 
sides  .  .  .  The  imperfect  hints  which  on,  and  to  offer  a  pension  tO  the  widw 
now  float  m  my  mind,  tend  rather  to  the  lor-  ;  ^  ^^  .  j  ^  Laudor's  birth,  the  ImA- 
mation  ot  an  opmion,  that  our  government ,  ^  ^  "  "*•  -^  *!,  t  •  Vxr  lj  iu  i_ 
has  been  precipitant  and  severe  m  the  resolu-  ^^^^  COl-pse  Ot  i^uis  A  V .  had  Imt  m  ftV 
tion  taken  against  the  Bostonians.  Well  do  '  weeks  been  placed  m  the  royal  aepokhlt 
you  know  that  1  have  no  kmdness  for  that  at  St.  Denis,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  yojm^ 
race.  But  nations  or  bodies  of  men  should,  lace ;  and  Uie  new  king  was  bat  m  JVMlh 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  lair  trial,  and  ^f  oue-and-twenty,  thouffh  five  MHI 
not  be  condemned  on  character  alone.     Hnve^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^  beautifal'Marie  Amoi- 

we  not  express  contracts  with  our  colonies,         ^.         -.,7-  ,,.      ..         vr        1  ■»  ■ 

which  afford  a  more  certain  foundation  of  "?^^^  Welhngton,  Nanoleon,  Robl^^ 
judgment,  than  general  poliiical  speculations  P>eiTe,  were  children  of  hve  yean  mi 
OD  the  mutual  rights  of  states  and  their  prov- :  Pitt  was  an  under-graduate  at  Qimbn4i[a. 
inces  or  colonies  ?  Pray  let  me  know  imiiie-  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  most  sliinm 
diately  what  to  read,  and  I  shall  dilig(;ntly  epoch  of  modern  limes  that  Landor  wr 
endeavor  to  gather  for  you  any  thing  that  1  the  light;  and  he  had  passed  hiafiMM^ 
can  nnd.  Is  Burke  s  speech  on  American  tax- 1  ^..  n^^ 1 i* m vL-^  t^.j Za 


ation  published  by  himself?  Is  it  authentic?    JY  iirstyear,  before EngUindhad 

I  remember  to  have  heard  vou  say  that  you    *»0"^  ^^^^  tremendous  struggle  on 

had  never  considered  East    Indian    afl'airs,    9n«^ was  then  about  to  enter. 

though  surely  they  are  of  much  importance  10  \      The  literary  times  were  not  80  StinOfg* 

Great  Britain.     Under  the  recollection  of  this,  i  It  was  not  till   more   than    twentf-flli 

I  shelter  myself  from  the  reproach  ot  igiio- ;  years  later  that  the  two  rival  flohodiW 

ranee  about  American  affairs."  ;  j^^^^ry  arose,  and  that  the  modem  mm 

To  this  letter  Johnson  did  not  reply  '  and  critique  had  its  birth  in  the  pagw « 
directly,  but  published  his  pam pi ilet,  lax-  \  the  two  quarterlies.  Johnson  wasintei 
ation  no  Ti/ranvy,  iu  which  he  took  the  playing  the  autocrat  of  the  snpper  uMa 
extreniest  Georirian  view  of  the  rebellion.  Goldsmith  had  died  only  nine  moMtti 
and  urged  '^  an  insulted  nation  to  pour  ,  before,  bewept  by  the  begg^an  of  JMA 
out  its  vengeance.''  Court    Mason  was  editing  hu  deptflrf 

It  wss  while  Boswelfs  letter  was  on  friend  Gray*s  works.  Beattie  had  JM 
its  way  through  the  post  from  Edinburgh  brought  out  the  second  part  of  hia 
to  London,  that  there  was  born  in  the  streL  Poor  Cowper  had  not  yei 
town  of  Warwick  an  infant,  who  lived  to  1  his  best  }K>etry.  Fergusson,  the  *'. 
see  the  revolted  colonies  grow  up  into  a  reate  of  Edinburgh,"  had  jaatdrmiki 
colossal  empire  ;  and  the  descendants  of  self  to  madness  and  to  death,  and  hfei 
Washington  and  Franklin,  ninety  years  been  buried  in  Canongate  chorob-jfl4 
after  the  commencement  of  then*  own  '^Junius''  had  but  lately  ceased  to  WiiM 
War  of  Independence,  engaged  in  re-  the  letters  which  were  the  terror  of  p^ 
pressing  tlie  attempt  of  one  poition  of  litical  culprits.  Ohatterton*a  nutlM^f 
those  colonies  to  establish  their  sepa-  death  had  lately  made  manifest,  lAlft 
arate  independence  as  a  new  Conl'ed-   had  before  been  more  than  anapeelwdilfeiR 
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"  Rowley's  "  poems  were  forgeries.  Thir-  j  English  and  purest  Latin.  But,  after  all, 
teen  days  before  Landor's  birth,  Sheri-  |  that  which  will  most  clearly  convey  the 
dan  had  brought  out  the  Ritxxls  at  Covent  [  idea  of  Landor's  longevity  is  the  fact  that 
Garden.  But  the  subjects  of  greatest  in-  \  he  was  the  contemporary  of  both  Paoli 
terest  at  that  time  were  the  dispute  re- '  and  Garibaldi,  of  both  George  Washing- 
specting  the  authenticity  of  "Ossian's''  ton  and  **  Stonewall"  Jackson;  that  he 
poems,  and  Lord  Monboddo's  attempt  (in  saw  the  first  installed  lieutenant-general 
which  he  forestalled  some  modern  phi- 1  of  his  native  Corsica,  the  second  enter 
losophers)  to  prove  that  man  was  a  devel-  j  Naples  in  triumph,  the  third  presiding  at 
oped  monkey.  One  really  great  and  per- ;  that  meeting  at  Fairfax,  of  which  we 
manent  work  there  was  which  appeared  ,  have  spoken,  and  the  fourth  dying  at 
about  this  time.  A  year  after  Lander's  j  Chancellorsville,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
birth,  Edward  Gibbon  brought  out  the  |  same  place. 

first  volume  of  his  Decline  and  Fall,  and  j  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  circumstan- 
everybody  was  Reading  it,  from  the  don  |  ces  of  Lander's  position  tended  to  this 
in  the  University  to  the  fine  lady  in  the  >  longevity.  A  literary  man  who  has 
boudoir.  But  on  January  80th,  1775, ',  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  make  him 
the  men  who,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  indifferent  on  the  matter  of  copyright,  is 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  en-  !  likely  to  survive  his  coUegue  who  is  com- 
riched  our  literature,  were  either  in  the  '  pelled  by  poverty  to  serve  the  publisher:^ 
Bchool-room  or  nursery,  or  were  yet  un-  |  and  the  public.  The  first  may  choose  his 
bom.  Ci*abbe  was  the  only  one  who  had  own  path,  and  walk  at  his  own  pace. 
attained  to  man's  estate.  Rogera  was  !  The  second  has  to  toil  in  haste  on  roads 
twelve  years  old,  Wordsworth  five,  Wal-  ]  that  are  wearisome  and  fatiguing.  Rog- 
ter  Scott  four,  Coleridge  three,  Southey ;  ers,  the  banker  poet,  and  Landor,  the 
one.  Lamb  was  bom  eleven  days  after  country  gentleman,  lived  to  be  nonage- 
Landor,  Campbell  two  years  and  a  half,  |  narians  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Calverts 
Moore  four  years,  while  Byron  was  Lan-  and  the  Beaumonts  kept  Wordsworth 
dor's  junior  by  fourteen  yeare,  and  Shel-  ;  from  want,  and  enabled  him  to  lengthen 
ley  by  seventeen.  Bui*ns  was  sixteen  I  out  his  serene  and  tranquil  life  to  his 
years  elder  than  Landor,  but  he  had  not '  eighty-first  year.  On  the  other  hand  Gold- 
yet  begun  to  win  for  Scottish  bards  an  [  smith's  career  was  no  doubt  shortened  by 
imperishable  renown  ;  nor  hadGiffbrd  be-  ;  his  bondage  to  Griffiths  in  the  early  part 
gun  to  win  for  English  reviewere  an  un-  '  of  it ;  Scott  worked  himself  into  a  pai-aly- 
^iviable  name.  How  far  away  this  time  !  sis  in  endeavoring  to  pay  his  creditors  ; 
and  these  men  seem  new  I  The  young- ;  Burns's  fate  was  still  more  hapless.  Kirke 
est  of  them  died  forty-two  yeai-s  before  |  White  and  Keats  were  cut  ofl;*  in  their 
Landor.  Lamb,  who  was  born  before  spring-time  by  the  frosty  winds  of  poverty. 
Lander's  monthly  nurse  had  resigned  her  Certainly  Rogers's  poetry  would  never 
charge,  was  laid  to  rest  in  Edmonton  have  brought  him  in  a  sufficient  income, 
ohorchyard  thirty  years  before  Landor  and  he  did  wisely  to  stick  to  the  banking, 
breathed  his  last  in  a  bye  street  under  and  to  his  luxurious  bachelor's  quarters 
the  walls  of  Florence.  Byron  died  forty  [  in  St  James's  Place.  Wordsworth's 
years  before  Landor ;  and  the  man  who  ;  admirers  were  audience  fit,  no  doubt,  but 
remembers  the  shock  of  grief  which  thril-  i  too  few  to  have  enabled  him.  to  dream 
led  England  at  his  sad  and  sudden  death, '  for  thirty  years  on  the  banks  of  Rydal 
can  not  be  much  less  than  fifty  years  old.  j  Water.  Neither  Lander's  Latin,  nor  hii 
Yet  Landor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  four-  English,  would  have  furnished  lum  with 
teen  years  Byron's  senior.  Some  lew  of  the  money  that  he  spent  in  buying  pio- 
Landor's  associates  outlived  their  three  <  tures  of  every  school,  from  Fra  Angelico 
•core  years  and  ten ;  and  it  is  but  nine  '  to  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 


years  since  Samuel  Rogers  slept  his  last 
•ieep  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-two. 


We  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  length  of 
Landor's  career  because  of  any  particpa- 


But  of  all  of  them  there  is  none  save !  tien  in  the  popular  admiration  of  Ion- 
Wordsworth  who  has  written  during  the  gevity  for  its  own  sake.  As  a  rule,  the 
past  twenty  years,  while  it  is  not  twenty  i  statesmanship  of  the  politioian,  the  writ- 
months  since  Landor  was  writing  tersest  ings  of  the  man  of  letters,  the  theology 
liKW  8juuks_YoL  II^  No.  8.  20 
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of  the  divine,  are  leps  worthy  of  esteem 
when  their  authors  have  passed  their 
grand  climacteric  than  before ;  and  it  is 
only  a  vci-y  vulgar  love  of  novelty  which 
secures  the  octogenarian  an  audience 
which  he  would  not  have  had  twenty 
years  earlier.  But  Landor  was  noticea- 
ble for  the  intensity  with  which  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  current  events. 
He  was  a  keen  politician,  not  as  Parlia- 
mentary whips  would  understand  the 
word,  but  in  the  far  higher  sense  of  the 
critic  of  men  and  things.  As  a  young 
man,  he  fought  for  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
War  of  Independence;  and,  when  too  old 
to  fight,  he  used  his  pen,  a  more  effective 
weapon  than  his  sword,  in  behalf  of  Ital- 
ian independence.  In  him  were  com- 
bined the  rarely  united  charactenstics  of 
the  student  and  the  politician.  A  con- 
stant reader  and  imitator  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece  and  liome,  he  was  also 
the  censor  of  contemporary  ministers  and 
diplomatists.  Person  and  Bentley  might 
have  envied  his  scholarship ;  <' Junius*' 
might  have  wished  to  be  the  author  of 
some  of  his  political  strictures.  Few  men 
who  have  so  imbued  themselves  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients  have  devoted  them- 
selves so  ardently  to  the  study  of  contem- 
poraneous events.  So  far  as  the  subjects 
of  them  go,  his  writings  might  have 
passed  for  the  works  of  two  very  differ- 
ent men.  Yet  there  was  no  division  in 
his  career.  He  was  a  politician  when  he 
wrote  the  Letters  of  Pvricles  and  Aspasia  ; 
he  was  a  scholar  when  he  wrote  epigrams 
on  the  third  Napoleon.  The  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the  past 
generation,  and  Sir  George  Lewis  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  this,  have  shown  that  it 
is  as  possible  to  combine  the  profession 
of  politics  with  literary  recreations,  as  it 
is  to  combine  the  profession  of  literature 
with  political  recreations.  Judging  from 
experience,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  first  combination  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  second.  Landor's  political  writ- 
ings are  deformed  by  extravagance  and 
bitterness,  while  no  one  can,  per  contra^ 
accuse  the  eminent  statesmen  we  have 
named  of  inaccuracy  or  inelegance.  Liter- 
ary graces  may  be  acquired  in  tlie  study. 
Political  amenities  can  be  acquired  only 
in  tlie  foruRL  It  needs  the  actual  con- 
flict with  men  and  parties  to  ^'rub  down*' 
the  ^^anglesy"  which,  however  ^<  pictur- 


esque," are  veary  pityudiciaL  Imoim 
never  entered  Parliament,  much  kai  look 
office.  Had  lie  done  so,  he  might  hm 
learned  to  mitigate  his  animooitiefl^  ndii 
bring  his  ideas,  borrowed  firom  the  difi 
when  Harmodius  and  AriKogeitoa 
deified,  more  into  aooordmnee  with 
times  when  Greoo  is  sent  to  the  gilk|% 
and  Orsini  to  the  gniUotine. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  was  the  neeC 
Walter  Landor  and  Elisabeth  Savwtkil 
wife ;  and  was  bom  in  Warwick,  Jaa» 
ry  30th,  1775,  in  an  old  hoiue,  the  M 
in  the  town,  sorroonded  bj  TeMBnUb 
chestnuts  and  elms.  The  fiwier  was  t|i 
descendant  of  an  old  oountj  fiuofly  Art 
had  resided  in  Staffbrdahire  fiir  aaBl 
centuries.  The  Landers  elum  imatd 
from  the  Norman  De  la  TiTinnilfla  A 
Landor  or  Launders  held  a  oaiytaiB*k  ens* 
mission  in  the  army  of  Chanea  L  ;  mi 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  sabJHtif 
this  article  was  High  Sheriff  of  Stdhi^ 
shire  in  the  reien  of  WiUiam  and  II19 
The  mother  of  Walter  Savage  Jmim 
was  the  daughter  of  Cbariesosfi^sl 
Tachbrooke,  in  the  oounty  of 
and  from  him  inheritea 
property. 

Of  Lander's  childhood  we  hsife  no  |!^ 
count.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Bfjf 
by.  Laurence  Sheriff's  school  waallp 
becoming  favorably  known.  The  If^ 
and  inglorious  master-ship  of  Mb 
rough  had  ended  two  years  i 
birth ;  and  the  new  regnlations  hdil^ 
tracted  to  the  school  Dr.  Hiomaa  Jiaf% 
a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Kintfa  Gola|i 
Cambridge ;  of  whom  Kjn^&eoigsiflK 
said,  in  his  usual  tautologioal  SMWifc 
<'  Good  scholar,  Dr.  Jamea,  v<^WP 
scholar."  Among  Landor^a  sobooHHhlil 
were  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  asitiip 
veterate  of  practical  jokera  ;  ChariasA^ 
perley  better  known  as  NimraAi  ilM 
butler,  the  wonderful  acholar 
seemed  to  work,  bat  who  knew 


Greek,  perhaps,  than  all  the 
sixty-four  put  together,  ezospi  < 
That  boy  was  Waltw  Savi^ 
himself  who  would  beat 
Latin  versification.  But  this 
only  claim  to  schoolboy 
the  most  expert  boxer,  Jbm 


tim 


Bi. 


(liifll 

the  most  adventurous  diiqiissr  ef  sahtP 
bounds,  of  whom  the  I  nfltwiiana  ef  lllj 
day  boasted.    He,  in    uss^ 
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masters,  sohoolboys,  and  the  towns-peo- 
ple. A  recent  writer  in  Blackwood^ s  Maga- 
mne  has  described  him  as, 

'*  Without  a  rival  in  boxing,  leaping,  and  all 


when  he  was  snrronnded  by  them.  High 
Church  and  High  Tory  Oxford  could 
have  no  charms  for  a  youth  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  pagan  and  a  republican. 
The  signing  of  articles,  the  enforced  at- 


aports  allowed  or  forbidden;   now  seen  on    . j„Ji«  JJ  «i,«.v«i    -^V.^*  v.^^r^  K«£.«    * 

hbrseback  out  of  bounds,  galloping  beyond  ten^an<f  at  chapel,  must  have  been  a 
the  reach  of  pedestrian  authorities ;  and  now,  |  ga^l^ng  bondage  to  hirn,  even  though  the 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  retiarius,  throw-  i  first  was  a  mere  formality,  and  the  second 
iog  his  casting  net  over  the  head  of  the  miller  '  a  piece  of  mere  routine.  Oxford  was  not 
•who  had  demanded  possession  of  that  illegal  the  place  for  him  any  more  than  it  was, 
implement,  and  reducmg  his  enemy  to  abject  gy^  ^nd  twenty  years  later,  for  the  author 
•abmission  under  those  helpless  eircumstan-  I  ^^  q,^^  j^^^   ^^^  ;^y,^  ^^^,^^  ^^  j^^^^ 

cea ;  and  when  good  Dr.  James,  (on  whom  he  ^  Orfnrd  thfti-pfore  L-mdor  did  not  re- 
was  always  writing  squibs,  Latin  and  Eng-    ^^  vJxtora,  theietore,  l^anaor  aio  notre- 

lUh,)  with  the  hitentlon  of  offering  serious  turn ;  but,  mstead,  wrote  a  volume  of 
remonstrance,  knocks  for  admission  at  his  poems.  At  this  time,  Landor  was  look- 
atndy  door, — the  recognized  castle  of  every  ing  out  for  a  profession.  His  godfather, 
Ragbeian,  which  no  master  dreams  of  enter-  General  Powell,  promised  tliat  if  the 
iDg  without  leave,— affecting  to  discredit  the  i  younff  republican  would  keep  his  senti- 
leality  of  the  visit,  or  the  voice,  and  devoutly  ^^nts  to  himself,  he,  the  general,  would 
eiaculating  from  withm  his  bolted  fortress,  i    ,  ^  .    j.     ,  .        \  ®     •    •      •    *i 

■Avauiit,  Satan  r  "  I  obtain  for  his  godson  a  commission  in  the 

I  army.    But  Landor  replied  that  he  would 
There  was  a  rebellion  in  Landor*s  time,  !  suppress  his  opinions  for  no  man ;   and 
not  the  great  one  under  Dr.  Ingles,  which   he  declined  the  offer.     His  father  then 
did  not  take  place  till  1797,  but  the  lesser  ,  promised  him  £400  a  year  if  he  would 
one  of  1786.     We  can   only  make  a   study  for  the  law,  and  only  £150  a  year 
shrewd  guess  that  Landor  the  boxer  took   if  he  adopted  any  other  profession.    The 
mtk  active  part  in  it,  for  we  have  no  proof  law  was  less  to  Landor  s  taste  than  the 
thereof.     His  tutor,  the  learned  Ben  tell,    army  ;  and  so,  aller  a  brief  residence  in 
fleeing  his  ability,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,   London,  he  put  the  Severn  sea  between 
to  make  him  compete  for  a  prize  Latin   him  and  his  friends,  and  retired  into 
poem.    From  Rugby  he  went  to  Trinity  j  Wales.    Here  he  studied  Italian  and  the 
College,  Oxford.    Thei*e  he  made  no  long   classics ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  only 
itay.     His  contempt  for  dons  and  deco-  ,  four  years  of  his  life  which,  as  he  himself 
mm  led  him  into  a  difficulty.     One  day,  ,  tells  us  in  one  of  the  Imaginary  Conversa- 
daring  chapel,  he  fired  a  gun  across  the   tiom,  he  gave  up  to  study,  were  passed, 
qnadrangle,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  all  ^  Even  at  this  time,  he  addis,  he  debarred 
that  heard  it;  from  the  principal  down  to  ,  himself  from  no  pleasure ;  and  seldom 
the  bed-makers.     The  offence  was  not  read  or  wrote  within  doors,  excepting 
mortal,  yet  not  sufficiently  venial  for  the   during  a  few  hours  at  night     He  had 
offender  to  escape  the  penalty  of  rustica- '  read  Pindar  and   the  great  tragedians 
tion.     The  place  for  repentance  given  to  !  more  than  once,  before  he  had  read  half 
him  did  not  avail  him.     He  did  not  re- 1  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.     '*  My  prejudi- 
tom  to  the  university ;  and  thus  Oxford  >  ces,'*  he  says,  in  favor  of  ancient  literature 
has  small  claim  to  any  part  of  the  reputa- .  began  to  wear  away  on  Pajxtdise  Lost,  and 
tion  which  the  scholarship  of  her  erratic   even  the  great  hexameter  sounded  to  me 
mhtmnuf  might  have  claimed  for  her  ;  |  tinkling  when  I  had  recited  aloud,  in  my 
while  Landor  himself  lost  the  opportuni-  {  solitary  walks  on  the  seashore,  the  haugh- 
tiea  of  distinguishing  himself  which  Ox-   ty  appeal  of  Satan  and  the  repentance  of 
fyrd  offers  to  the  student     It  is  possible  '  Eve."     It  was  apparently  while  Landor 
that  theology  had  as  much  to  do  with  this  \  was  at  Swansea,  that  he  wrote  his  first 
mptare  as  his  shooting   exploit      All  |  important  and,  perhaps,  his  best  poerau 
through  life,  Landor  was  the  foe  of  for- 1  *<  Never,*'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
molas,  the  enemy  of  creeds.     The  satire  '  Blessington,    ''were   my  spirits  better 
upon  dons  and  dignitaries,  in  which  he  ,  than  in  my  thirtieth  year  when  I  wrote 
dealt  long  afterwards,  when  unprovoked  |  Grebir,  and  did  not  exchange  twelve  sen- 
'  by  immediate  contact  with  them,  shows  I  tences  with  men.    I  lived  among  woods, 
how  bitter  moat  have  been  his  antipathies  !  which  are  now  killed  by  copper  works. 
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»nd  took  my  walk  over  sandy  sea-coast  to  his  son.  It  was  not  tmtil  about  In 
deseils,  then  covered  with  box  roses  and  years  after  Landor  went  to  Wales  thai 
thousands  of  nameless  flowers  and  plants  bis  father  died,  and  that  he  inherited  tha 
trodden  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  Welsh  entailed  property.  This  was  not  of  anf 
peasantry,  and  trackless."  That  he  did  great  extent,  and  it  was  so  enoambsnd 
not  cultivate  the  Graces  so  much  as  the  that  the  outgoings  were  larger  than  ths 
Muses  we  gather  from  another  letter,  income.  Previously  to  that  he  nasMd 
Writing  from  Floi*ence  in  1833,  he  la- ,  some  years  at  Swansea,  Bath,  ana  CSt 
ments  in  a  humorous  way  over  his  son*s  ton,  and,  when  his  allowanoe  had  ran 
indisposition  to  learn.  ^'I  can  hardly  short,  would  pay  a  visit  to  his  ~ 
bring  him  to  construe  a  little  Greek  with  where  he  always  had  a  firiendlj 
me  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  he  is  not  always  The  Staffordshire  estate  whim 
disposed  to  fence  with  me.  I  foresee  he  ,  to  him,  when  on  his  fiithei^s  death  hi 
w^Ul  be  a  worse  dancer  than  I  am,  if  pos-  became  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  and  wUah 
hible.  In  vain  I  tell  him  what  is  very  i  was  of  small  value,  he  sold.  The  prill 
true,  that  I  have  suffered  more  from  my  paid  for  it  he  expended  in  the  paranai 
bad  dancing  than  from  all  the  other  mis- ,  of  Llanthony  Abbey  in  MonmonthdiiMi 
foitunes  and  miseries  of  my  life  put  to-  Llanthony  was  a  place  well  fitted  to  i^ 
gether."  Gebir  seems  to  have  had  a  nar-  tract  a  young  man  and  a  poet.  Blv 
row  escape  from  an  untimely  end.  Tak-  among  the  Hatterell  Hills  in  the  Yah  if 
ing  his  manuscripts  with  him  on  a  shoot-  the  Givias,  thirteen  miles  irom  BwA 
ipg  expedition  to  North  Wales,  he  letl  nock,  and  was  sorrounded  by  aoenaiTif 
them  in  his  game  bag,  forgot  them,  and  gi'eat  beauty.  It  was  this  plaee  w1hI| 
did  not  recover  them  for  some  months,  according  to  tradition,  Davio,  thepaUl 
Thus  sixty  years  later  he  told  the  tale.  :  saint  of  Wales,  and  unde  of  Ba§ 
,,  c-  ♦  *u  •      T?-  II    I  '  Arthur,  chose  for  his  retreat  fin»  Us 

**  Sixty  the  years  since  Fidler  bore  :  «T-rv«i^       T«u«.  ««».^  »».u.w3:^ ai.     -     * 

My  grous^-Uag  up  the  Bala  Moor;  i  world.     The  name  emhodiea  the  tnjt 

Above  the  lake,  along  the  lea,  !  tion ;  for  Llanthony  IS  a  oontractKm  m 

y/  here  gleams  the  darkly  yellow  Dee ;  Llan-De vi-Nant-Honddy,  fbor  WOldss|^ 

Thro'  ciags,  o'er  clctis,  1  carried  there  nityinff  David's  church  in  the  ▼alaef  ttl 

My  verses  with  paternal  care ;  jl^^aa.,      tx^.^  :«    .^.^^-^ 

But  left  tiiemaild  went  home  again,  H^'l^^y;    Here  in  more  reoeii 

To  wing  the  birds  npon  the  plain—  I  VV  alter  Lacy,  having  received  a 

With  heavier  luggage  halt  forgot,  !  land   from    William,  Earl   of  H 

lor  many  months  they  loUowed  not :  j  erected  a  "  priori  of  blake  ohaaoUL"  ti 


When  over  Towey 's  sands  they  came,  Leland's  WOrds.      « This  pnon  1 

Brighter  flew  uj)  my  wmter  flame;  '  «  .    *-^  «~*^  «  "v*^  *««■  jw™«  m  ^ 

And  each  old  cricket  sang  aleit  |  *«*r,     he  adds,       and   StOOt    beCWlZt  B 

'"Vith  joy  that  they  had  come  unhurt "  '  gl'Cat  hills. "    These  hills  frODI  disir  sfaSV* 

S  Uke  shape  were  called  Mii^fiMi  GUha 
This  portion  of  Landor's  career  has  ■  Of  the  Abbey  itself  there  wen  baft  far 
been  most  inaccurately  related  in  the  bi-  '  remains,  but  of  the  oonTeotaal  el 
ographical  notices  which  appealed  ailer  [  attached  to  it  there  were  some  Una 
his  death,  as  well  as  in  the  biogiaphical  in  the  eariy  pointed  style.  The 
dictionaries,  and  in  the  notice  of  him  ap-  :  combined  with  the  romantae 
pended  to  Mr.  Madden's  Mtnwir  and  Car-  ;  attracted  many  tourbts 

rettpondtnce  of  the  Countega  of  Bltmngton.  \  They  had  reason  to  rea 

It  was  said  that  he  sold  hereditary  es- '  change  of  his  Staffordshii*  eatatoftr 
tates  in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshare  ;  Llanthony  Abbey.     Ahhoagfa 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  \  took  a  utilitarian  view  of  15* 

Laudor  family  for  seven  hundred  years,  \  chase,  and  proceeded  to  makeift 

and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  he .  <<  Its  artificial  beautiea  warn  aanif 
bought  an  estate  in  Wales.     The  Wai-   stroyed,"  lament  the  Rev.  J.  " 
wickbhire  estate,  where  it  was  enone-  .  John  Britton  in  their  J9te«fi 
ously  stated  that  he  was  born,  was  neither  '  aikd  Wales  *'  as  the  oreaent 

sold  by  him,  nor  had  it  belonge<l  to  his   the  estate  has  dire<     a    oany 

family  tor  any  long  period.  Histatheiwas   to  be  made  in  the  ru     i,  and  tU&km 
the  first  of  the  lAndore  to  own  it ;   it  some  parts  for  hahita    mJ*    TUa 
was  suictly  entailed,  and  it  has  deoended  \  written  in  1810^  wheo  J 
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five  years  of  age,  and  when  he  had  been  '  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII.  But  he  had 
about  five  years  in  possession  of  Llan-  a  long  and  weary  struggle  to  go  through 
tbony.  Though  so  far  utilitarian,  he  ,  before  he  became  cfe /octo  King  of  Spain. 
was  by  no  means  pnident  in  the  manage-  ,  Napoleon  had  set  his  covetous  eyes  on 
ment  of  his  affairs.  On  this  estate  he  the  South  Western  peninsula,  and  had 
Spent  an  inordinate  sura  of  money.  He  !  determined  that  the  Escurial  should  be 
employed  scores  of  laborers  in  planting  j  occupied  by  a  Bonaparte.  The  recent  dis- 
and  making  new  roads.  He  built  a  house  turbances  had  been  fostered  by  the 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  him  £8,000,  French ;  and  Murat,  though  France  and 
and  which  it  is  to  be  lamented  he  did  not  Spain  were  on  friendly  terms,  had  most 
build  before  he  adapted  the  priory  chapel.  ti*eacherously  seized  upon  the  chief  Span- 
He  set  his  heart  on  game  preserving,  and  '  ish  fortresses.  Joseph  Bonapai'te  was 
was  infinitely  disgusted,  when,  in  spite  '  set  upon  the  Spanish  throne :  the  people 
of  his  twenty  keepers,  the  peasants  rose  against  their  new  king ;  and  then 
poached  and  left  him  never  a  grouse  on  '  followed  that  famous  war,  which  has  been 
all  his  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land.  I  chronicled,  as  no  other  war  has  ever 
Greatly  enraged  he  left  England ;  and  '  been  chronicled,  by  one  who  took  part 
finding  subsequently  that  his  steward  and  i  in  it.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
tenants  had  combmed  to  cheat  him,  he  '  the  Spanish  leaders  was  General  Blake, 
polled  down  his  new  house,  out  of  con-  |  the  descendant  of  an  Lish  family  which 
nderation,  as  he  said,  for  his  son's  future  i  had  settled  in  Malaga.  He  was  appoint- 
ease  and  convenience,  which  would  be  '  ed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  array  in 
best  preserved  by  being  quit  of  so  vexa- ;  Galicia,  and  to  him  Landor  joined  him- 
tions  a  property.  All  through  life,  in-  :  self,  having  raised  a  small  troop  at  his 
deed,  Landor  was  most  imprudent  in  pe-  own  expense.  He  was  the  first  English- 
eaniary  matters.  Before  he  inherited  his  '  raan  to  land  in  Spain  and  take  part  in 
mother's  property,  he  had  got  rid  of  the  the  long  struggle  that  followed.  The 
patrimony  left  him  by  his  father.  When  ten  thousand  men  lying  at  Cork  waiting 
more  advanced  in  years,  he  looked  back  their  orders  to  set  sail  for  South  America, 
with  kinder  feeling  upon  these  days.  Du- 1  whither  a  mad  expedition  had  been  plan- 
ring  his  residence  at  the  villa  at  Fiesoli,  i  ned  by  the  Grenville  and  Fox  adminis- 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  Count  Ghe-  j  tration,  had  not  then  received  instruc- 
rardesce,  he  wrote  in  these  strains  :  ;  tions  to  place  themselves  under  the  com- 

,,_,,.  .  ,  ,.  ;  mand  of  Su-  Arthur  Wellesley  for  work 

MT^XSZfTr^^^^r..,  I  on  this  Side  of  tbe  Atlantic.     But  Lan- 

Have  nidely  swept  thy  massy  walls  j  <lor,  though  he  thus  early  went  to  the 

And  rcK  ket  thy  abbots  in  their  palls.  |  help  of  the  Spaniards,  did  not  take  part 

I'loved  thee  by  thy  streams  of  yore,  |  in  any  engagement     He  was  not  pres- 

Krr\snr;:L'rt'rtJl;r°"'  =  ;  «-» «»*  Bkke-s  di««ter  at  Rio  Seco,  4ich 

As  bidding  what  we  love  adieu."  j  ^*^®  ODStmacy  01  the  Gralician  Junta  and 

'  of  Cuesta  brought  about  Nevertheless, 
While  nursing  his  wrath  against  the  '  for  the  aid  which  he  offered,  in  the  shape 
Welsh  thieves  who  proved  so  ungrateful,  !  of  his  little  troop,  and  of  a  considerable 
m  opportunity  presented  itself  of  offer-  sum  of  money,  he  was  rewarded  witli 
ing  his  presence  and  assistance  to  those  the  thanks  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  and 
who  it  might  be  hoped  would  better  ap-  with  a  colonelcy  in  the  Spanish  army. 
predate  their  value.     Just  at  the  time.    This  he  continued  to  hold  until  Ferdi- 


the  scandals  of  the  Spanish  Court  had 


nand,  like  a  ti'ue   Bourbon,  forgot  his 


excited  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  into  oath,  suppressed  the  Constitution,  per- 
insurrection.  They  vented  their  chief  secuted  the  Liberals,  and  restored  the 
anger  on  Godoy,  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  and  i  Jesuits.  Full  of  indignation  Landor  re- 
paramour  of  the  queen.  But  the  weak  j  turned  his  commission,  and  wrote  to  the 
and  wretched  Charles  IV.  was  also  in-  king,  that  though  willing  to  aid  the  Span- 
▼olved  in  these  discreditable  affairs,  and  ish  people  in  theassertion  of  their  liberties 
that  miserable  sovereign  was  compelled  |  against  the  great  enemy  of  Europe,  he 
trt  nhrlioAfA    ThA  i^rinn^  r^f  Acfuvioo  fK««    "  would  havc  nothing  to  do  with  a  per- 


to  abdicate.  The  prince  of  Asturias  then 
became  the  popular  idol,  and  ascended 


juror  and  a  traitor."     How  great  Lan- 
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dor's  disappointment  was  may  be  gather-  !  Returned  as  bright  a  Use  to 
ed  from  the  ardent  aspirations  which  he,;  "^"^^g^^H*^  "^^^  ^^^^^ 
thus  breathed  forth  in  behalf  of  a  regen-  ;  Adyaiii'^f  the  Houmbronght  thaa  od  rilem  >^ 
orated  Spain : —  Brought  <  while  anemones  were  qiilf«riiig  raoa^ 

'  And  pointed  tulips  pierced  the  purple 
**  Thou  whom  the  wandering  comets  guide,         Where  stands  fkir  Florence:  then  thj 
O  turn  awhile  to  Virtue's  side,  blest 

Goddess  by  all  adored !  and  deign  My  ears,  and  sank  like  balm  into  mj 

Once  more  to  smile  on  rising  Spain.  For  many  griefs  had  wounded  it;  aad 

No  secret  pang  my  bosom  wrings  Thy  little  hands  could  lighten  wwe  in 

For  prostrate  lords  and  captive  kings ;  But  why  rerert  to  griefs?    Thy  Kiilptvred 


I,  mighty  Power,  invoke  thy  aid.  Dispels  from  mine  its  darkest  doad 

To  valor  crost  and  faith  betray'd.  What  then  the  bliss  to  see  again  thy  dde 


Nor  blindly  urge  Bcllonu's  car,  I  urge  with  fevered  breast  the  eominK  in. 

When  hearts  so  generous,  arms  so  brave,  Q  could  I  sleep  and  wake  again  in  ICny  f" 
Rc^i^it  the  conqueror,  sjium  the  slave,              '       -c^  l  •   j    a.       i^« 

And  striking  home  for  equal  laws,  Jb  or  a  short  penod  after  hu 

Pray  Fortnne  to  sustain  the  cause.  Landor  resided  at  TooTS.     Form 

Not  such  is  theirs  as  wafted  o'er  he  moved  to  Pisa.     It  was  in  theoitTor 

The  crescent  and  the  cruflty  Moor ;  Tl«oL.^*«o»«  ^^.^A^^A.i i~i ^  1-^ 

No  teara  for  virgin  honor  How,  Busketus  s  wonderful  achieireiBeii^  mA 

No  tather  calls  the  avenging  foe ;  »"  the  year  1 820,  that  he  brOO^t  OOt  HV 

Napoleon  leads  no  faithlcs<)  host,  Idt/itia  Heroica,  with  a  dissertation  on  At 

Nor  tears  the  heart  that  trusts  him  most ;  reasons  which  make  modem  Latin 

A  rescued  son,  a  prince  restored,  i  j^^i  jt     j^  .  p.      ^^ 

.   Against  his  country  draws  the  sword,  uuiereaa.  it  was  at  risa  tnat  a  ^ 

And  wily  ptiests  in  veuReful  mood  incident  tOOk  place  whioh  he  himMir  W 

Surround  their  fires  with  dykes  of  blood  ;  lates.    He  says,  '<  My  children  VICTS  flM>"' 

Turn  then,  O  Fortune,  and  sustain  incr  on  the  truly  Enfirlish  turt  befim  Ml 

The  cause  of  Freedom  and  of  bpain."  CanipoSanU>,illPis^  whenhetowhoiall 

In  1811,  Landor  was  married  to  Mdlle.  committed  the  business  of  canTingoftli 

Julia  Thuillier  de  M:ilaperte,  the  bcauti-  the  dead,  and  whose  house   is  in  OM 

ful  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Nieuveville,  corner,  came  up  to  them,  and  bade  dm 

a  descendant  of  the  nobleman  of  that  come  along  with  him,  telling  then  H 

name,  who  had  been  first  gentleman  of  would  show  them  two  more,  aoohpnl^ 

the    bedchamber    to    Charles  VIII.  of  Httle  ones.     He  opened  the  door  of  8 

France.     Of  his  married  life  there  is  un-  cart-house,  in  whidi  were  two  00f«il 

happily  little  that  is  satisfactory  to  be  carts :  the  larger  contained  eerend  imi 

said.     We  shall   not  revert  to  it,  and,  bodies,  stark-naked ;  in  the  smaller 

therefore,  will  anticipate  the  course  of  two  infants  with  not  even  a  flower 

events  in  this  our  only  reference  to  it.  over  them.  They  had  died  in  the  ** 

After  his  marriage  he  went  to  Tours,  ling  Hospital  the  night  before. 

Pisa,  and  Florence,  and  resided   there  was  their  posture,  they  appeared  to 

many  years.    He  had  three  children  born  their  faces  one  from  the  other  in  j/bf 

to  him,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.   A  do-  As  my  children  had  not  been  planng  wA 

mestic  difference,   arising,   we  believe,  them,   this  appearance  strode        ^ 


from  his  im|>etuous  temper,  led  him  to  but  the  elder  said,  ''Tensa,  whoakvt^^ 
separate  himself  from  his  family.  He  these  mimmif  I  will  tell  pa^  WhjA 
left  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  not  they  come  out  and  play  tiUbed-tiMfP 
luxuries  with  which  he  had  surrounded  The  "  mimmi"  had  been  out  poor 
himself  and  them,  and  came  to  England  souls !  and  had  played  till  bed4i 
alone.  A  reunion  with  his  family  was  From  Pisa  he  went  to  Florenoe,  and  ftr 
followed  by  another  separation.  It  was  '  n^ore  than  seven  years  he  redded  It  t 
during  his  first  absence  in  England,  and  palace  which,  in  past  timeSi  beloBgiedIi 
apparently  shortly  before  his  return  to  ;  the  Medici.  Between  1824  and  18i9% 
Italy,  that  he  wrote  the  following  lines  :    peared  many  of  his  Imaginarj  GoSf^ 

sations.     Two  complete  vohiaies  weM 
''to  MT  DACGirrRR.  Dublished  in  1828,  and  the  JBimtafyilf 

-  By  that  dejected  city  A™o  runs,  ^«.^f '  ^^?t'  T^Z^  •l!?^^! 

Where  Ugolino  daspt  his  fanli^dlt  sons ;  article  Which  desonbea   he  Oom- 

There  wert  thou  born,  my  Julia !  there  thine  eyes    as  *'  an  edifying  ezam     9  of  tfao 
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Jaoobinisro,  flying  at  all  game,  running 
a-muck  at  all  opinions,  and  at  continual 
cross-purposes  with  his  own."  A  para- 
dox both  startles  and  offends,  and  Lan- 
dor  delighted  in  paradoxes.  He  defend- 
ed Tiberius  and  Nero,  spoke  scornfully 
of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  denounced  all  kings 
as  crooned  traitors.  It  was  not  surpri- 
sing that  even  Jeffrey  was  shocked  by 
opinions  so  extravagant ;  and  Lander 
may  reckon  among  his  other  achieve- 
ments, that  he  made  the  Edinburgh  for 
once  Conservative. 

One  of  the  Conversations,  written 
probably  in  the  year  1824,  gives  us  a 
pleasant  insight  into  Lander's  opinions 
and  mode  of  life,  and  presents  us  with  a 
lively  picture  of  Florentine  society  under 
the  then  just  deceased  Grand  Duke, 
(Granduke,  Landor  wrote  it).  In  the 
Conversation  entitled  '<  Landor,  English 
Visitor,  and  Florentine  Visitor,"  he  re- 
presents himself  as  descending  the  stair- 
case of  Palazzo  Medici,  which  he  inhab- 
ited, when  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  a 
Marchese,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Pal- 
ace, appears  with  teara  running  down 
his  cheeks.  Landor  asks  how  the  '*  Gran- 
duke *'  is ;  and  the  Marquis,  taking  Lan- 
der's hand,  lifted  it  between  his  on  a 
level  with  his  heart,  and  said,  "  He  is  in 
his  last  agonies."  The  streets  were  silent. 
Not  a  song  was  to  be  heard.  *•*•  It  was 
probably  the  first  hour,  by  daylight  at 
least,  since  the  building  of  the  city,  un- 
less in  the  time  of  siege  or  plague,  or 
under  the  Duke  of  Athens,  that  you 
oould  have  heard  none,  for  the  Floren- 
tines by  nature  are  joyous  and  noisy  as 
grasshoppers."  Landor  then  questioned 
the  porter  at  the  gate.  "  Sir,"  he  replied, 
"  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  wanting 
in  respect;  I  can  hardly  tell  you."  "  Let 
us  hope,  then,  he  is  better."  "  He  is 
with  God."  It  was  so.  The  good  Fer- 
dinand III.,  the  only  one  of  the  Italian 
dakes  who,  on  their  restoration  after  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  did  not  give  way  to  a 
brutal  reaction,  the  kind  and  generous 
sovereign  and  friend  of  his  people,  had 
depaiied,  though  Napoleon  still  lived 
While  Landor  was  still  feeling  the  firat 
shock  of  i-egret,  friends  came,  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Florentine,  and  they  fell 
into  conversation  about  the  dead  man, 
and,  indeed,  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam 
ahit.  The  Englishman  rallies  Landor  up- 


on his  regard  for  Ferdinand,  and  tells 
him  that  lie  will  live  to  become  a  "  kingr's 
friend."  Landor,  after  some  further  con- 
verse, says  that  he  himself  was  the  only 
Englishman  at  Florence  who  neglected 
to  attend  the  ducal  court,  and  the  only 
one  the  "  Granduke "  ever  omitted  to 
salute.  The  cause  of  this  slight  is  ex- 
plained. Meeting  in  a  church  at  Pisa 
one  day,  Ferdinand  bowed  to  Landor; 
the  latter,  through  inadvertence,  did  not 
return  the  courtesy  ;  and  though  he  af- 
terwards endeavored  to  atone  for  the 
unintended  incivility,  Ferdinand  thence- 
forth saluted  Mrs.  Landor  and  the  chil- 
dren only.  But  if  he  was  thus  strict 
in  matters  of  etiquette,  the  Duke  was 
prompt  to  forgive  other  offences  which 
other  men  would  have  remembered  lon- 
ger. On  one  occasion  he  was  watching 
some  workmen  at  the  Poggio  Imperiale, 
when  one  of  them  emptied  a  basketfuU 
of  rubbish  on  the  "Granduke's"  head. 
"  Something  of  pain,"  says  Landor,  "was 
added  to  his  surprise,  and,  uttering  an 
exclamation,  he  walked  toward  the  pal- 
ace door  on  the  side  of  the  garden." 
The  laborer,  hearing  a  voice  and  seeing 
a  hat  on  the  ground,  was  prompted  by 
curiosity  to  see  who  the  owner  was. 
When  he  discovered  that  he  had  iust 
been  shooting  rubbish  at  his  sovereign, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  and  implored  for- 
giveness. "  It  is  well  it  was  I,"  replied 
the  good  man  in  the  midst  of  this,  and, 
still  wiping  his  shoulder  and  his  sleeves, 
he  added,  "  Say  nothing  about  it."  Had 
it  been  one  of  the  ministers,  the  unlucky 
mason  would  have  been  dismissed.  Sub- 
sequently the  "Granduke"  made  special 
inquiries  to  ascertain  if  the  man  were 
stiU  at  work.  Ferdinand  discountenanced 
the  flattering  poetastera.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  a  patron  of  literature  at  all.  He 
was  accused  of  parsimony,  but  appa- 
rently only  by  would-be  leeches,  for  his 
praises  were  constantly  on  the  lips  of  the 
poor.  His  last  hours  were  worthy  of  a 
man  who  always  thought  of  others  be- 
fore himself.  He  suffered  much,  but  was 
so  calm  and  collected  that  on  the  day 
before  he  died  he  sent  for  his  family,  and 
talked  with  each  member  of  it  privately. 
On  the  last  day  he  desired  that  all  would 
come  together.  "He  alone  was  calm; 
he  alone  could  utter  one  word  ;  he  con- 
soled them  in  few.     He  told  them  that 
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hiB  Maker  had  called  him,  that  he  was  i  and  at  a  distance  of  twentj  milM  frovi 
ready,  that  he  was  .ffoing,  that  he  knew  ■.  the  capital,  he  says,  "  I  have  met  wbk 
the  road.  '  Leopold,  take  care  of  my  ■  some  of  the  best  personB  I  have  everoon* 
wife,  of  your  poor  sister  here,  and  of  my  ;  versed  wiUi."  Bat  the  BpeoimeD  he  gam 
people.*  Then,  ailer  a  pause,  ^  On  these  |  of  their  conversation  does  not  redoaad 
occasions  the  theatres  are  usually  shut  a  ;  to  a  reputation  for  modesty.  In  tpitoi 
long  time ;  many  live  by  them  ;  shorten  |  however,  of  these  disadvantageB,  Flor- 
the  period.*  Leopold  fell  upon  the  floor,  ence  was  always  a  fiivorite  inty  wilk 
The  women  weie  carried  from  the  apai-t-  Landor.  When  he  separated  from  hb 
ment  ....  He,  so  soon  to  be  a  corpse,  |  wife  and  family,  and  left  them  in  theflfr 

was  the  least  like  one lie  opened  joyment  of  the  works  of  art  which  he 

his  eyes  again,  and  said,  *  I  have  yet  one  i  had  collected,  he  chose  Bath  aa  his  n^ 
duty ;  call  my  physicians.'  They  entered.  \  dence  because  of  its  resemUaaoe  to  Flor- 
'  Gentlemen,*  said  he,  '  three  nights  of  ence.  And  when  he  was  compelled  li 
watchfulness  at  my  bedside,  where  you, !  quit  England,  he  once  more  retained  til 
together  with  my  beloved  wife,  have  the  Tuscan  capital,  thongh  it  was  aol 
been  constantly,  ought  to  be  followed  by  i  then,  as  in  the  days  of  the  good  Farfr 
some  repose.  But  I  wished  to  tell  you  :  nand,  free  and  happy,  but  was  smartiig 
with  my  own  lips  how  certain  I  am  that ,  beneath  the  yoke  of  die  last  of  the  "Gii^ 
everything  you  have  done  for  me  has  dukes*'  and  his  Austrian  meroenariBi- 
been  done  wisely.  I  thank  you.'  Yet  he  He  lived  to  see  Florence  more  finee^iha 
knew  it  was  by  their  mismanagement  he  ,  ever,  and  two  days  before  his  death  tkift 
was  dying."  Well  might  Landor  say,  |  Convention  was  signed  by  which  Fkfr 
with  reference  to  Ferdinand's  last  delir-  i  ence  became  the  capital  of  Italy. 
ious  words,  in  which  he  said,  *'  I  have  |  Florence  was  always  mach  freqasBlel 
now  seen  all  my  friends,'*  "  Beloved  Fer- ;  by  English  travelers,  and  thus  JLttdir 
dinand,  thou  hast  not  seen  them  half,  maintained  constant  intercourse  with  Ui 
even  in  vision ;  but  thou  shalt  see  them  own  countrymen.  TheBle88ing;toii%ttl 
hereafter  ;  they  will  press  around  tliee  Hares,  the  Gells,  were  among  taose  wA 
from  all  countries,  in  all  ages."  This  was  whom  he  became  intimate.  Between  Ai 
perhaps  the  only  crowned  head  of  whom  :  Countess  of  Blessington  and  himsdf 
republican  Tender  spake  thus  kindly.  -  thei*e  was  an  attachment  of  the 
Perhaps  if  he  had  seen  others  as  closely  kind,  which  a  man  of  letters  may 
as  he  saw  this  one,  he  would  have  been  !  ably  entertain  for  a  beautiful  and  i 
less  harsh  in  his  invective.  plished    woman.      The   correspondeaoi 

Of  the  Florentines  Landor  held  no  which  passed  between  them,  and  irittih 
high  opinion.  "Parsimony,"  he  says,  Mr.  Madden  has  published  in  his  Liibcf 
**is  the  vice  of  (he  country.  The  Ital-  the  Countess,  are  eminently  chaiaetff  riltil 
ians  were  always,  far  exceeding  all  other  of  the  writers.  Lander's  letters  wie^igai^ 
nations,  parsimonious  and  avaricious ; .  ous  criticisms  on  men  and  thingSi  setcf 
the  Tuscans  beyond  all  other  Italians;  j  with  graceful  pnuses  of  his  oorxespondMi 
the  Florentines  beyond  all  other  Tus-  :  Lady  Blessington's  are  dever  pictoras  rf 
cans."'  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  ,  the  society  in  which  she  held*  most oo»- 
Prince  Corsini  married  a  woman  of  im-  spicuous  place.  Landor  made  theOoeBtp 
mense  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  several ,  ess  the  confidante  of  all  his  literary  sohsw^ 
children,  and  how  he  took  a  mistress,  i  and  sent  her  early  copies  of  allhis  worka 
and  the  wife  languished  and  died  ;  how  She,  when  the  sudden  death  of  her  hl^ 
thereupon  the  Prince  had  an  auction  in  band  deprived  her  of  a  oonsidersMe  pOP* 
the  palace  of  his  wife's  old  clothes,  which  tion  of  the  income  she  had  enjoyed,  sal 
fetched  fourteen  pounds,  and  how  she  i  compelled  her  to  write  in  order  to  mtia* 
had  been  only  "seven  days  in  her  grave  i  tiin  the  boundless  hospitality  whidnaaJs 
when  prostitutes  paraded  the  street  be-  |  her  house  one  of  the  most&mons  resoitl 
fore  her  palace,  wearing  those  dresses  in  ,  in  London,  constantly  asked  Landor  tD 
which  the  most  exemplary  of  mothers  write  in  her  annual,  the  Book  of  JBtaa^ 
had  given  the  last  lessons  of  morality  to  i  and  Landor  never  refused,  ft  was  a 
her  daughters.'*  Of  the  Tuscans  out  of  i  these  once  popular  publicationa,  that  iBr- 
Florence  Landor  speaks  more  favorably;  i  eral  of  his  lighter  compositioiia  fiiit  il^ 
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peared.  The  intimacy  was  increased  '  lightful  solitude  that  he  has  chosen  near  Flor- 
when  Landor  came  to  England.  He  was  '  ©^ice,  his  time  is  passed  in  reading,  reflecting, 
often  a  visitor  at  Gore  House,  whither   ^^  writing :  a  Ufe  so  blameless  and  so  happy, 


Count  D'Orsay,  atti*acted  all  the  rising  ,  ter  their  hearts." 
men  of  the  day — men  like  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  Disraeli,  the  younger,  John  Forster, 
Fonblanque,  and  many  others,  who  have 


In  the  Hares  they  had  common  friends. 
In  January,  1 837,  Lady  Blessington  wrote 


since  obtained  more  or  less  renown.  In  to  Landor,  **  Have  you  seen  poor  Angus- 
April,  1841,  at  the  time  that  Sir  Robert  tus  Hare's  Sermons?  I  got  them  a  few 
Peel  came  into  office,  Landor  wrote  play-  |  days  ago  with  a  pencil  note  written  on  his 
fully  to  his  friend :  "  Perhaps  you  have  death-bed."  With  Julius  Charles  Hare, 
interest  enough  with  the  Tories,  now '  Landor  maintained  a  long  friendship, 
they  are  coming  into  place,  and  I  am  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  the  for- 
growing  old,  to  obtain  me  the  appoint-  nier.  He  was  Bf are's  guest  at  West  Wood- 
ment  of  road-sweeper  from  Gore  House  I  hay,  and  afterwards  at  Hurstmonceaux, 
across  to  Hyde  Park.  You  can  present  where  his  host's  wonderful  memory  with 
them  a  proof  in  print  that  I  avowed  my-  '  respect  to  the  exact  place  for  every  book 
self  a  Conservative."  Unhappily,  neith-  j  of  his  immense  library  used  to  astonish 
er  Lady  Blessington  nor  Count  D'Orsay  and  amuse  Landor. 
had  any  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  Both  Between  Landor  and  Southey  there 
lived  far  beyond  their  means.  The  first  was  an  intimacy  in  many  respects  re- 
wrote novels  and  other  works,  the  second  !  markable.  Byron  made  the  alliance  be- 
occasionally  took  to  painting ;  but  nei-  |  tween  the  Republican  and  somewhat  Fa- 
ther pen  nor  brush  could  prevent  the  final  gan  censor  of  bishops,  and  the  high  Tory 
crash.  Creditorepressed;  the  splendid  fur- |  staunch  churchman,  a  matter  for  jest 
nitureof  Gore  House,  with  its  costly  plate,  ,  But,  though  so  difierent  in  their  opinions, 
pictures,  and  wines,  was  announced  for  the  friendship  was  not  the  less  sincere. 
Bale.  Count  DOrsay  had  to  escape  to  the  Southey,  indeed,  formed  the  very  highest 
Continent.  Lady  Blessington  went  to  opinion  of  Lander's  works.  Thus  he 
Paris  shortly  afterwards;  and  a  few  weeks  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Landor,  dated  Feb- 
later  she  was  stricken  with  the  same  ill-  ruary  12th,  1811,  "  I  am  not  disappoint- 
ness,  at  the  same  place,  which  had  proved  |  ed  in  Count  Julian,  It  is  too  Greek  for 
fatal  to  her  husband  just  twenty  years  be-  representation  in  these  times  ;  but  it  is 
fore.  It  proved  fatal  to  her  also ;  and  ;  altogether  worthy  of  you.  .  .  .  Never 
she  had  no  sincerer  mourner  than  Landor.  was  a  character  more  finely  conceived 
He  wrote  the  following  epitaph  upon  her  than  that  of  Julian.  The  image  of  his 
orignally  in  Latin,  afterwards  in  English :  j  seizing  his  horse  is  in  the  veiy  first  rank 
,,_   ,^    -,  ^  ,  •  .      ^  ;  of  sublimity.     It  is  the  grandest  imase 

of^:j^j:!:''7Jm'^i'^TA.^'7iz><^^  po---  r;  r.%  ^^i  p™'"*"'-" 

could  be  buried  of  a  woman  once  most  beauti- 1  ^S^^^y  ^^  ^^7  ^^^^  ^^  ^n®  »a»«e  year, 
fnl.  8be  cultivated  her  genius  witb  the  great-  I  Southey  wrote  :  "  I  look  upon  Gelnr,  as 
est  zeal,  and  fostered  it  in  others  with  equal  as-  i  I  do  upon  Dante's  long  poem  in  the 
fliduity.  The  benefits  she  imposed  she  could  Italian,  not  as  a  good  poem,  but  as  con- 
conceal.  Elegant  in  her  hospitality  to  stran-  ■  taining  the  finest  poetry  in  the  language, 
gers,  chantable  to  all,  she  retired  to  Paris,  in  go  it  is  with  Count  Julian,  and  so  it  was 
t^i^^r  breathed  her  last  on  June  ,  ^^  ^^^^t  with  the  play  you  so  provok- 

I  ingly  destroyed."  Two  years  later,  writ- 
^  How  thoroughly  Lady  Blessington  re-  ing  in  reference  to  another  of  Landor's 
ciprocated  Landor's  admiration,  we  have  poems,  he  compared  them,  oddly  enough, 
ample  proofs  in  her  letters  to  him ;  but  with  Jeremy  Taylor's  wiitings.  The 
better  than  these  is  the  following  tribute  friendship  was  long  continued.  In  1817, 
from  her  Idler  in  France :  \  Southey  visited  Landor  at  Como.    They 

"He  has  one  of  the  most  original  minds  I  were  but  three  days  together,  yet  the  re- 
that  I  have  ever  encountered,  and  it  is  joined  membrance  of  the  meeUng  was  strongly 
to  one  of  the  finest  natures.    Living  in  the  de- !  impressed  on  the  minds  of  both.  Southey 
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frequently  referred  to  it  in  his  letters. '  at  whose  house  he  lived.  €kKyrgeIY.,tlii 
Landor  has  perpetuated  the  event  in  his  vilest  wretch  in  Europe,  gave  him  £100 
Imaginartf  Coni^ersatioru.  The  admiration  a  year ;  enough,  in  London,  to  bay  thres 
that  Southey  felt  and  expressed  for  his  turnips  and  half  an  egg  a  day !  Thote 
more  masculine-minded  fiiend,  is  one  of  men  surely  were  the  most  dexterous  of 
the  most  pleasing  instances  of  the  friend-  courtiers,  who  resolved  to  show  WilUaai 
ship  of  authors.  There  was  hut  one  that  his  brother  was  not  the  vileit^  hf 
thing  to  lessen  Southey*s  admiration,  dashing  the  half  egg  and  the  three  tor- 
Landor's  predilection  for  Latin.  He  fre-  nips  from  the  plate  of  Coleridffa**  For 
quently  lamented  that  the  man  whose  the  author  of  ihe  most  olassiod  poem  ia 
Englisli  was  perfect,  should  resort  to  a  the  English  language,  Hgperwm^  Landor 
des^  language.  Of  this  fault,  as  Southey  naturally  felt  a  warm  admiration. '*  Then 
deemed  it,  Landor  was  not  to  be  cured,  are  passages  in  the  Endymion^**  he  wzoC% 
With  the  other  poets  of  the  Lake  school,  "  in  which  no  poet  has  arrived  at  thi 
Landor  was  less  intimate,  and  of  them  same  excellence  on  the  same  grooad 
he  had  a  less  favorable  opinion.  Words-  Time  alone  was  wanting  to  oomplete  a 
worth  he  parodied  at  one  time,  and  prais-  poet  who  already  far  surpassed  all  hil 
ed  at  another.  Such  pieces  as  the '^  Idiot  contemporaries  in  this  coantryi  in  thi 
Boy,"  and  ^*  Peter  Bell,*'  were  in  his  eyes,  poet*s  most  noble  attributes.'*  ForSheik^ 
fit  subject  for  laughter  and  satire;  and  he  had  a  similar  admiration.  Itwaatolui 
he  made  mock  of  this  kind  of  poetry  in  lasting  regret  that  through  "  a  fidse  otoiy 
some  lines  entitled  ''  New  Style,'*  of  about  Shelley's  former  wife,  related  fa|f 
which  the  last  verse  may  serve  for  a  speci-  Mackintosh,"  he  had  refused  to  viflt 
men,  premising  that  ^'  Peggy"  had  been  Shelley  at  Pisa.  ^'  I  blush  in  anguish  lA 
newly  married  to  a  miller.  ;  my  prejudice,"  said  Landor,  in  mention' 

(«T »  1^        • «       J  'A  '  in^  the  fact     And  in  another  place  ko 

**  I  told  mv  aster  and  our  maid  &  r 

(Anne  Waddle  well .  how  long  I  staved         '  ^Y^  -At  any  thmg  could  engage  M 

With  Peggy :  't  was  until  her    '  I  to  visit  Rome,  to  endure  the  aigbt  of  her 

Dinner  time ;  we  expect,  before  '  sacred    and    awful  ruins  telling  thdr 

Eight,  or  at  mo.t  nine,  months  are  o'er,         :  ^^       ^^  ^j^     ground,  in  the  midst  d 
Another  little  miller."  i  i    n    .  j  ^       •  -^  t ^li 

I  bell-nngers  and  pantonumes ;  if  looeli 

Wordsworth's  nobler  poems  Landor  let  charnel-houses  and  operarhoiuea,  eo» 

fully  appreciated ;  and  Southey,  in  one  suls  and  popes,  tribunes  and  ewdinil^ 

of  his  letters  to  Landor,  thanks  him  for  senatorial  orators  and  preaching  firing 

the  kind  things  he  had  said  of  the  chief  clash  in  my  mind,  it  would  be  thai  I 

of  the  Lake-ists.     Subsequently,  in  wir-  might  afterwards  spend  an  hour  in  aofi- 

ting  to  Lady  Blessington,  he  said :  ^'  The  tude  where  the  pyramid  of  Ceatiniataiids 

suiface  of  Wordsworth's  mind,  the  poet-  against  the  wall,  and  points  to  the  luufr 

ry,  has  a  good  deal  of  staple  abou^  it,  bier  tombs  of  Keats  and  Shelley .**    Of 

and  will  bear  handling  ;  but  the  inner,  another  of  these  contemporaries,  Laodflr 

the  convei-sational  and  private,  has  many  writes  on  hearing  of  his  death:    ''"Poor 

coarse  intractable  dangling  threads,  is  Charles  Lamb !  What  a  tender,  Roed. 
lit  only  for  the  dock-bed   equipage  of  joyous  heait  had  he  I  Whatplayfidnm! 

grooms.     I  praised  him  before  I  knew  What  purity  of  style  and  thought!  Hk 

more  of  him,  else  I  never  should ;  and  I  sister  is  yet  living,  much  older  than  Ui^ 

miuhthave  been  unjust  to  the  better  part,  self     One  of  her  tales  is,  with  theei^ 

had  I  remarked  the  worse  sooner.    This  ception  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  iki 

is  a  great  fault,  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  most  beautiful  tale  in  prose  compo^tiott 

from  an  erroneous  idea  of  consistency."  ,  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modem. .... 

With  Coleridge^s  hazy  metaphysics,  Lan-  Did  you  ever  imagine  that  a  fresh  aoime 

dor's  mind  was  not  likely  to  sympathize;  of  the  pathetic  would  bnrst  forth  belbct 

yet  he  was  moved  to  deepest  indignation  us  in  this  trodden  and  hardened  worid  t 

by  the  manner  in  which  that  "  old  man  ;  I  never  did ;  and  when  I  found  mjwH 

eloquent''   was  treated  by  the  British  upon  it,  I  pressed  my  temples  witih  boA 

Government  Writing  to  Lady  Bless-  hands,  and  tears  ran  down  to  my  elbowSiT 
ington  in  1833,  he  said:  <'I  find  that  It  is  pleasant  to  read  suoh  heartradoit 
Coleridge  has  lost  the  beneficent  friend  ,  ration  of  his  more  suooessful  rinisi  fiosi 
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perity.  Formerly  the  meet  popular  of 
watering  places,  and  the  resort  of  the 
Grime  dela  crSme  of  society,  it  had  suffered 
much  through  younofer  rivals,  Chelten- 
ham, Leamington,  Buxton,  and  Harro- 
gate.    It  had  ceased  in  great  measure  to 


ooe  who  received  &r  less  praise  himself 
than  he  deserved,  and  who  felt  the  injus- 
tioe. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1835  that 
Landor  returned  from  Italy  to  reside  in 

EiDgland.  He  did  not  remain  in  London,  \  be  the  temporary  resort  of  the  gay  and 
but  went  on  to  the  West  For  some  time  the  wealthy,  while  it  had  not  then  be- 
he  stayed  at  Clifton  and  Bath ;  and  from  |  come,  as  it  is  now  yearly  becoming,  the 
thence  he  made  frequent  excursions.  He  settled  abode  of  those  who  seek  for  quiet» 
visited  Plymouth  in  1837  and  1838,  and  natural  scenery,  and  cheap  living.  Since 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  well  known  then  lodging-houses  have  become  pri- 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith.  He  went  also  vate  houses,  and  handsome  villas  have 
to  Torquay,  Oxford,  and  to  his  friend  sprung  up  in  the  neighborhood,  especi« 
Julius  Hare*s,  in  Berkshire.  More  than  ally  on  the  steep  heights  of  Lansdowne. 
once  he  visited  Lady  Blessington  in  .  Nevertheless,  even  at  the  time  of  which 
London.  In  July,  1841,  he  writes  to  |  we  speak,  Bath  used  often  to  be  the 
Lady  Blessington  from  Bath,  that  he  had  winter  abode  of  men  of  mai'k.  The  late 
been  to  see  his  brother  Robert  in  Wor-  I  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  late  Duke  of 
eestershire,  and  says:  '^  He  possesses  a  '  Northumberland,  the  late  Earl  De  Grey, 
most  delightful  place  at  Berlingham.  '  and  other  notabilities,  used  to  reside  for 
All  the  money  he  receives  from  his  ben-  four  or  five  months  in  the  Royal  Cres- 
efice,  he  spends  on  the  education  and  cent,  or  the  Circus  which  will  hand  down 
comforts  of  the  poor."  Between  the  two  '  the  fame  of  Wood  to  many  a  generation, 
brothers  there  was  much  affection.  Rob-  i  Bath  too  possessed  a  permanent  resident 
ert  Eyres  Landor,  the  author  of  the  of  royal  blood, — James  O'Brien,  Mar- 
Fauntain  of  Arethusa,  and  the  Fawn  of  quis  of  Thomond,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
Sertoi-iiis,  was  very  proud  of  the  better  of  Ireland,  had  Ireland  still  been  ruled 
known  author  of  the  Imaginai'y  Conversa^  by  her  old  race  of  kings.  There  was  an- 
iians;  and,  with  singular  modesty,  apolo-  other  visitor  at  this  time,  not  much 
gized  to  his  brother,  when  his  own  books  thought  of  then  ;  a  foreigner  by  no  means 
were  attributed  to  Walter.  What  the ,  handsome,  somewhat  heavy,  decidedly 
elder  brother  thought  of  the  younger,  |  needy,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  per- 


we  may  gather  from  the  following  lines 
addressed  to  the  latter : 

•*  We  two,  alike  in  studies,  we  have  toil'd 
In  calmer  fields  and  healthier  exircise, 
Not  without  Honor :  Honor  may  defer 
Hw  hour  of  audience,  hut  he  eomes  at  last. 

Thine  is  the  care  to  keep  our  native  springs 
Pure  of  pollution,  clear  of  weeds ;  but  thino 
Are  also  graver  cares,  with  fortune  blest — 
Not  above  competence,  with  duties  changed, 
Which  with  more  zeal  and  prudence  now  perform. 
There  are  who  guide  the  erring,  tend  the  sick. 


sons  half  mad.  He  had  perpetrated 
some  extraordinary  escapades,  and  had 
been  sent  to  gaol  for  them.  He  used  to 
take  up  his  quarters  at  the  Pulteney  or 
Sidney  Hotel,  as  it  was  indifferently 
called.  That  Hotel  is  now  a  proprietary 
college,  and  its  former  inmate  now  re- 
sides at  Compi^gne,  Biarritz,  Fontaine- 
blean,  or  the  Tuileries,  as  the  humor 
suits  him.  His  name  is  Louis  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French.  In  a  board  ng- 
school  twelve  miles  off,  on  the  Clifton 


Nor  frovv-ntlie  starving  from  the  half  closed  door:  I  ^^^   «   4.u  -.    u    'i.  au  ^  *• 

Bnt  none  beside  my  bmther,  none  beside,  do wns,  there  was  at  about  the  same  tmie 


In  stall  thick  litter *d,  or  on  mitred  throne, 
GiTes  the  more  needy  all  the  church  gives  him. 
Unaided,  though  years  press,  and  health  declines, 


a  pretty  girl,  receiving  what  was  no 
doubt  a  good  education.  She  was  the 
grand-niece  of  a  Miss  Kirkpatrick,   a 


?Lri'^cltS:l";^"jrp:i^W«t.  alone."  j  -^^en  lady  living  in  a  very  s^^all  house 

I  at  Dumiries.  The  grand-niece  is  now 
Some  time  after  his  return  to  England  j  supreme  arbitress  of  fashion,  and  Em- 
Landor  took  up  his  settled  residence  in  I  press  of  Fi-ance.  William  Beckford  died 
Bath,  the  only  city,  he  used  to  say,  ex-  j  m  Bath  in  1844,  and  connoisseurs  from 
cept  Edinburgh,  which  was  tolerable  all  parte  of  Europe  came  to  purchase  the 
alter  Florence.  Bath,  soon  after  that  j  paintings  aud  the  china  which  the  author 
lime,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  pros-  j  of  Vat/uk  had  stored  up  in  hia  tower  at 
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Lansdowne,  bnilt  after  the  model  of  the  j  would  break  off  in  the  middle  of 

temple  of  Lysicrates    at    Athens,   and  witty  criticism,  some  extr»yagant  pofiti* 

which  now  serves  as  a  chapel  to  the  '  cal  heresy,  to  say  a  few  words  of  canmr 

cemetery,  in  which  he  lies  entombed  in  ing  Italian  to  the  little  animal  that  hr 

a  massive  granite  sarcophagus.     Of  Va-  beneath  his  chair  with  front  paws  staretdM 

thek  Landor  spoke  in  his  usual  extrava-  out,  and  sharp  face  resting  upon  Am^ 

gant  style  of  eulogy,  and  of  its  author  and  small  ears  restlessly  moving  tocafedi 

he  said,  <^I  doubt  whether  any  man,  ex-  the  first  signal  that  the  visit  was  at « 

cept  Shakspeare,  has  afforded  so  much  '  end.     But  on  hearing  tliese  kind  woHl 

delight,  if  we  open  our  hearts  to  receive  he  would  nish  out  to  leap  into  his  mm^ 

it."      Other  less  noted  celebrities   still  ter's  lap,  barking  madly  in  the  ecstanj  cf 

paraded    Milsom    street,    or    sauntered  his  joy.     '^I  shall  never  survive  tM|; 

through  the  Victoria  Park,  and  avoided  carissimo,**  Landor  would  say ;  and  wldi 

the  pump-room  and  the  baths.     To  such  Pomero  barked  out  a  similar  promiH^ 

societies  Landor  was  a  welcome  acquisi-  his  master  would  turn  to  those  arooad 

tion,   and   he  generally  made    himself  him,  and  say :  '*  I  do  not  intend  to  Hn 

agreeable  to  it.   But  he  could  say  a  rude  after  him.     If  he  dies,  I  shall  take  poi* 

thing  when  he  pleased.     The  Literary  son.*'     Alas!  it  was  Pomero  who 

Club  invited  him  to  become  a  member,  poisoned,   by  some    malignant 

and  he  replied  by  asking  who  the  Liter-  Landor  felt  the  loss  acutely,  and  it 

erary  Club  were,  and  by  asserting  that  not  until  after  he  retumea  to  Floi 

there  were  not  three  literary  men  besides  that  he  would  console  himself  by 

himself  in  Bath.  another  Pomero. 

To  those  who  saw  Landor  as   he  ^  His  morning  calls  used  to  be  evenlili 

climbed  the  Bath  streets,  it  would  not  the  friends  he  visited.     EBs  &vorite 

have  occurred  that  he  was  the  rich  Siff-  jects  of  conversation  were  polities 

nor  Inglese,  who  had  inhabited  the  palace  literature,  and  the  former  was 

of  the  Medici,  and  purchased  Michael  frequent  topic  than  the  latter.     Hie 

Angelo^s  famous  villa  at  Fiesole.    It  was  to  enounce  the  most  outre  opinions ; 

not,  as  Beau  Brummell  used  to  say,  that  when  some  sentiment  more  extravagiBft 

he  did  not  dress  well,  but  that  he  did  than  the  rest  had  excited  the  laughter  if 

not  dress  at  all.     Clad,  indeed,  he  was  ;  his  audience,  he  would  sit  silent  iiBti 

but  as  regards  dress  in  its  highest  sense,  they  had  finished  laughing,  then  he  wwH 

he,  the  artist,  the  worshiper  of  all  beau-  begin  to  shake,  then  to  langh  tiaoif 

ty,  knew  nothing.     He  would  wear  a  piano  at  first,  but  with  crescendo  8tead3f 

hat  whose  black  had  become  brown,  a  advancing    to    the    loudest    /ariisahm; 

coat  whose  surface  had  become  shining,  whereupon  Pomero  would   spring  oat 

trousers  that  were  certainly  meant  by  from  his  lair,  leap  into  his  master*s  In 

their  maker  for  legs  of  lesser  length  and  add  his  bark  to  Landor*s  roar,  nntil  the 

girth  than  those  of  the  well-proportioned  mingled  volume  of  sounds  would  swdl 

*'  Gebir  Landor,"  as  Coleridge  used  to  from  the  room  into  the  sleepy  stiectit 

call  him.     He  carried  at  all  seasons  a  and  astonish,  if  not  scandalize,  the  aooM^ 

gingham    umbrella,    (alpacca    had    not  what  torpid  Bathonians  who  might  be 

then  learned  to  flatter  its  owner  that  it  passing  by.  To  those  who  knew  Landofi 

looked  like  silk,)  and  thus  he  would  toil  Dickens's  portrait  of  him  as  Mr.  Boj* 

sturdily  up  the  steep  streets  somewhat  thorn  in  Bleak  House  would  seem  a  mote 

slowly,   with  back  somewhat  bent,  but  faithful,   and  at  the  same  time    mote 

still  with  gait  wonderfully  steady  for  a  friendly,  likeness  than  the  same  aothort 

man  who  would  never  again  see  his  sev-  portrait  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  same  book^ 

entieth  year.     One  attendant  he  had,  a  who  is  there  represented  under  the  ehar- 

native  of  Florence,  the  most  faithful,  the  acter  of  Harold  Skimpole. 

nu  St  cherished  attendant  that  ever  poet  Landor  was  a  republican,  bot^  in  spils 

and  scholar  was  blessed  with.  This  was  of  his  denunciation  of  kings  and  quteaSi 
a    black-eyed,   sharp-faced,    long-haired  ,  he  was  no  democrat     ^*  I  wonld  out  oC 

Pomeranian  dog  of  purest  breed.  The  the  head  of  every  soveragn  in  Borqps^** 
affection  between  '*  Pomero"  and  his  :  he  would  say,  *'  except  Queen  Yidoiiai 
master  was  beautiftil  to  see.     Landor  {  and  I  would  spare  her,  beoanse  she  is  a 
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lady."  Yet  he  was  no  admirer  of  mob 
rnle.  His  republicanism  was  of  the  Mil- 
tonic  and  the  Platonic  type.  He  thought 
highly  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  He 
composed  paeans  in  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  upon  Louis  Napoleon  when  he 
became  President  of  the  Republic.  Af- 
ter the  coup  cT^t,  there  was  no  invective 
too  fierce,  no  denunciation  too  tremen- 
dous, for  his  old  Bath  friend.  So  that 
the  new  made  emperor  himself  expressed 
concern  and  astonishment  at  the  bitter- 
ness of  Lander's  wrath.  There  was  one 
old  resident  of  Bath,  gone  to  his  rest 
DOW  these  fourteen  years,  with  whom 
Landor  was  accustomed  especially  to  de- 
bate on  the  perjury  of  their  common 
friend.  Worthy  disciples  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  whom  they  both  ad- 
mired, they  would  say  the  one  to  the 
other,  "  Why  did  we  not  kill  him  when  he 
was  here  7"  and  Landor  would  add,  "  I 
wish  to  God  we  had !"  Ho  gi'eatly  scan- 
dalized even  those  who  knew  him  best^ 
and  made  allowances  for  his  exaggera- 
tions, when  he  published  in  a  newspaper 
his  proposal  to  pension  the  widow  of 
the  man  who  should  assassinate  Napo- 
leon, and  might  sufier  death  in  conse- 
qnence.  What  sort  of  language  he  used 
of  his  wished-for  victim  in  the  Exantiner 
and  some  other  papers  which  used  to 
insert  his  most  outrageous  elusions,  may 
be  gathered  fi*om  the  following  specimen : 

**  Ha*t  thou  forgotten,  thou  more  rile 
Than  he  who  clung  to  Helen's  isle, 

Kather  than  tall  among  the  brave  ? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  so  thy  light, 
When  B])aring  Philip's  peaceful  might 

Disdain 'd  to  hurl  thee  to  thy  grave? 
Forgotten  the  chained  eagle  borne, 
Shaken  by  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Up  Boulogne's  proud  columnar  hill  ? 
Twice  traitor,  ere  a  nation's  trust 
Kaii^ed  thee  a  third  time  from  the  dust 

For  what?— To  be  a  traitor  still." 

After  this  it  will  scarcely  he  helieved 
that  Landor  came  to  address  Napoleon 
as  one  of  the  wisest  and  gi'eatest  of  sov- 
ereigns. The  Anglo-French  alliance  in 
1854  completely  altei'ed  his  ideas.  The 
revolution  of  1848  had  raised  up  idols 
for  Lander's  homage ;  some  of  whom, 
like  Pio  Nono,  he  afterwards  trampled 
under  foot  with  every  mark  of  ignominy. 
The  Russian  war  gave  him  new  heroes  to 
reverence,  and  new  wretches  to  execrate. 
With  Landor,  all  men  were  either  angels 


or  devils.  Every  one  was  bad  or  good  in 
the  superlative  degree.  He  was  madly 
enthusiastic  about  the  war.  He  consid- 
ered Nicholas,  the  "  Tzar,"  as  he  used  to 
call  him,  a  fiend  incarnate.  He  swallow- 
ed all  the  huge  canards  of  the  Moiiving 
Advertiser  about  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
was  quite  ready  to  send  His  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Tower,  and  from  thence 
to  the  scaffold.  For  Lord  Aberdeen  he 
had  the  utmost  contempt  It  was  a  Par- 
liament of  mediocrities,  he  declared; 
".  and,"  he  added,  "  I  doubt  whether  in 
the  last  three  centuries  the  world  ever 
contained  so  few  eminent  men  as  at 
present,  literary  or  political.  "  The  vales 
shall  be  exalted,  and  the  hills  laid  low," 
is  come  to  pass.  There  is  a  wide  and 
verdant  surface  of  well  irrigated  plain, 
but  not  a  cedar  nor  an  oak  in  sight."  He 
made,  however,  two  exceptions  to  his 
strictures ;  one  in  favor  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, of  whom  he  said,  "Never  had 
England  so  able  and  so  honest  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;"  and  the  other 
in  favor  of  the  man  whom,  but  a  few 
months  befoi'e,  he  had  vilified  in  the  above 
quoted  lines.  Now  he  says  of  the  latter 
that  he  is  ^^  the  wisest  and  most  con- 
sistent of  rulers,  who  may  acquire  a  far 
more  glorious  name  in  history  than  the 
proudest  and  mightiest  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  title  may  be  the  Napoleon  of 
Peace."  Landor  had  forgotten  all  about 
December  2nd,  1851 :  he  remembered 
only  March  12th,  1854,  and  that  Napo- 
leon had  allied  himself  with  Victoria  to 
annihilate  Russia,  and  to  rescue  the 
Turks,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  finest 
gentlemen  in  Europe.  "  Neither  of  us 
can  expect  to  see  the  termination  of  the 
present  war ;  I  should  rather  say,  of  the 
series  of  wars  inevitably  coming," — he 
makes  Jonas  Pottinger  write  to  Ephraim 
Maplebury,  in  the  Letters  of  an  Avierican, 
If  Landor  had  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  his  presentiment  would  probably 
have  been  fulfilled.  He  declared  that 
Russia  must  be  deprived  of  all  that  she 
had  taken  ;  that  a  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine, 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Dnieper,  must  be 
established;  that  Austria  must  be  de- 
spoiled of  Hungary  and  Lombardy,  and 
be  left  with  only  ^'a  dinner-table,  a  whist- 
table,  and  a  billiard-table."  He  deemed 
all  this  work  not  only  practicable,  but 
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easy.  He  had  a  trnly  Britiah  contempt 
for  an  enemy ;  and  when  the  news  came 
that  Nicholas  was  suffering  from  erysipe- 
las, Landor  descended  for  once,  to  a  pun, 
and  declared  that  the  disease  might  be 
only  a  violent  rash.  He  little  foresaw 
the  long  and  obstinate  resistance  which 
the  genius  of  Todleben  would  enable  the 
Russian  emperor  to  make ;  still  less  did 
he  expect  to  see  the  successor  of  Nich- 
olas returning  insulting  answers  to  the 
ministers  of  £ngland  and  France,  when 
they  protested  against  the  extermination 
of  the  Poles. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  Lan- 
dor took  a  warm  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  No  politician  so  keen  as  he  could 
have  failed  to  do  so.  Moreover,  his  long 
residence  of  about  thirty  years  in  that 
country  made  him  feel  himself  half  an 
Italian.  '*  It  is  worth  all  that  remains  of 
life  to  have  lived  one  year  in  Italy,'*  is 
the  sentiment  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  conversationalists,  and 
which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  expressed 
his  own  ideas.  He  had  not,  indeed,  that 
high  opinion  of  the  Italians  which  he 
had  of  the  Poles.  He  did  not  suppose 
that  Italy  would  ever  play  such  a  part  in 
£urope  as  he  assigned  to  Poland.  The 
latter  he  described  as  '^  the  natural  barrier 
of  civilization  against  barbarism,  of  free- 
dom aga'mst  despotism.*'  All  that  ever 
was  Poland  must  again  be  Poland,  and 
much  more.  Power,  predominating  pow- 
er, is  necessary  to  her  for  the  advantage 
of  Europe.  IShe  must  be  looked  up  to 
as  an  impregnable  outwork,  protecting 
the  nascent  hberties  of  the  world.  To 
Italy  he  ascribed  no  such  high  position. 
Perhaps  it  was  long  residence  in  Italy 
which  made  him  less  ho])eful  of  her  fu- 
ture. If  so,  a  much  shorter  residence  in 
Poland  would  have  dispelled  his  dream 
of  a  gi  eat  Polish  kingdom  "  extending 
from  the  £uxine  to  the  Baltic,  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Dnieper."  However  that 
may  be,  Landor  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  an 
Italian  kingdom.  Italy  was,  to  his  mind, 
a  geographical  expression  only.  He  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
little  Florentine  capital,  or  in  towns  like 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Venice,  with  occasional  vis- 
its to  Home  and  to  Naples ;  and  he  had 
not  noticed  the  small  sub- Alpine  king- 
dom of  Piedmont)  that  *'  litUe  horn"  of 


these  latter  days,  '<  wsiiiiff  e»xediiig 
great  toward  the  soath,  and  toward  tte 
east,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land.**  He 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  stalesmaa 
quietly  tilling  his  rice  fields,  and  waitiic 
for  the  time  when  his  dream  would  be  fit 
filled,  and  he  should  beoome  the  mioMlv 
of  a  united  Italy.  He  little  thonj^t  tbH 
the  heir  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  sad 
one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  of  Boropa 
would  become  the  sovereign  of  tlie 
est,  and  well  nigh  the  noblest  It 
Italy  that  felt  the  first  shock  of  the 
lution  which,  seventeen  years  ago, 
every  throne  in  £urope  vibrate  ;  sad 
Landor,  on  hearing  of  it,  at  once  toek 
his  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote  for  the  pees- 
niary  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphsM 
of  the  insurgents  who  had  fiillen  at  ib^ 
sina  his  '' Imaginary  Con versatioos  if 
King  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  DodMM 
Belgiojoso,  on  the  affiiirs  and  prospsrti 
of  Italy."  Extravagant  as  Landofi 
dreams  generally  were,  they  fell  verjftf 
short  of  the  reality  in  this  mstanosi  Bi 
had  Uttle  faith  in  Carlo  Albeito,  hehri 
a  hundi*ed  times  more  in  Pio  Nono.  Bi 
describe  the  Princess  Bdgiojoao  ^It 
admirable  woman  who  raised  a  troop  if 
two  hundred  horse,  and  led  them  hmV 
against  the  Austrians,  and  to  whom  ki 
addressed  some  spirited  lines)  as  umig 
the  King  of  Piedmont  to  take  adeoMfi 
step.  ''  Italians,"  she  says,  **  are  ssp^ 
rior  to  all  the  nations  round  about  it 
is  supposed  that  your  migesty  is  aakh 
tious  of  being  King  of  Lombsiraj.  8«^ 
posing  it  practicable,  do  you  imagine  tM 
people  of  Turin  will  be  oontented  to  sn 
the  seat  of  government  tranaftmi  19 
Milan,  or  that  the  rich  and  noUe  and  an- 
cient tamilies  of  Milan  will  aobmit  to  be- 
come the  footstools  of  the  Torinasef* 
How  well  Landor  ondemtood  the  losd 
jealousies  which  hitherto  had  preywisi 
common  action  among  the  States  of  Ita^ 
How  little  he  foresaw  that  aatoai  '^^~^ 
revolution  which  would  snfipnss  all 
jealousies;  and  for  the  love  of  a 
Italy  induce  the  Piedmootsoe 
in  their  own  chief  city  to  vole  fiir  itadq^ 
nidation,  and  for  the  removal  of  T 
of  government  from  the  eapitril 
irom  time  immemorial,  the  kings  of 
ancient  house  of  Savoy  had  held 
court !  Twelve  years  ago,  Landor 
of  Italy  in  Janoary,  IbM : 
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**  Gloom  J  as  droops  the  present  daj, 
And  hope  is  chilled,  and  shrinkB  away, 
Another  age,  pcrhups  may  see 
Freedom  raise  up  dead  Italy. " 

It  must  have  eased  his  bed  of  death  to 
know  that  '^  dead  Italy'*  had  been  raised 
to  newness  of  life. 

About  the  year  1849,  Landor  moved 
from  St  James's  Square,  Bath,  to  No. 
3,  River  Street,  in  the  same  city,  and 
there  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his 
residence  in  the  Queen  of  the  West.  It 
was  a  somewhat  dingy  abode  for  one 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  reside  in 
the  palace  of  the  Medici,  and  among  the 
groves  that  Horace  frequented.  It  over- 
looked a  sort  of  square,  in  whose  road- 
way the  grass  grew  thick  among  the 
0tones.  He  did  not  rent  the  whole  house ; 
bat  every  room  that  he  occupied,  and  the 
staircase,  was  covered  from  floor  to  roof 
with  paintings.  In  these,  as  in  his  much 
larger  collection  at  Florence,  he  took 
great  delight.  He  endeavored  to  find  in 
the  gilt  frames  a  substitute  for  the  sun- 
light of  Italy;  and  he  used  to  say  that 
English  artists  would  never  be  able  to  do 
without  such  frames,  by  reason  of  the 
mbsence  of  that  sunlight.  As  with  most 
other  collectors,  one  way  to  win  his  favor 
was  to  praise  his  pictures.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  often  deceived  when  he 
ina<le  a  purchase.  It  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  he  deceived  himself 
He  would  enter  a  picture  dealer's  shop, 
and  if  he  saw  anything  which  pleased 
him,  he  would  order  it,  and  often  find  an 
illustrious  parentage  for  it  to  which  the 
seller  had  not  aspired.  He  carad  not  to 
know  the  history  of  the  work.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  master's,  and  he  was  ready  to  place  his 
own  judgment  against  that  of  all  the 
world.  "  That  is  a  Paul  Verenese,  that 
a  Caspar  Poussin,  and  this  is  a  Nicholas 
Poussin,"  he  would  say  to  his  visitors. 
They  had  but  his  word  for  it  He  deemed 
this  quite  sufficient.  It  is  probable  that 
Landor  thought  more  highly  of  his  taste 
as  a  connoisseur  than  of  his  ability  as  an 
author.  To  question  the  authenticity  of 
his  pictures  was  to  incur  his  abiding  dis- 
pleasure. He  himself  was  the  first  to 
speak  about  his  unpopularity  as  a  writer. 
**  I  suppose  there  are  some  half  dozen 
persons  in  England  who  possess  my 
books,  and,  perhaps,  three  are  capable  of 


andei*8tanding  them."  And  yet  Landor 
did  not  despise  fame.  He  never  forgot 
a  compliment,  and  he  generally  returned 
it  with  compound  interest.  It  was  gene- 
rally possible  to  find  the  origin  of  his 
panegyrics  in  the  flattery  of  those  whom 
he  eulogized.  He  was  seriously  angry 
when  some  one  in  his  presence  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  works  of  G.  P.  R. 
James;  and  he  extolled  that  novelist  to 
an  extent  that  would  have  been  suitable 
only  for  Scott.  James  he  had  probably 
known  at  Venice ;  at  all  events  James 
had  praised  Landor,  and  Landor  rep^d 
him  a  thousand  per  cent  Bulwer,  who 
spoke  of  him  in  his  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
as  his  learned  friend,  and  Dickens,  who 
dedicated  one  of  his  novels  to  him,  were 
remembered  in  like  manner.  He  remem- 
bered his  literary  detractors  equally  well. 
The  flippant  N.  P.  Willis,  with  whom 
he  had  a  personal  quarrel  about  the  loss 
of  some  manuscripts  which  the  American 
wished  the  Englishman  to  read,  took  his 
revenge  by  speaking  of  Landor,  in  one 
of  his  poems  describing  London  society, 
as 


'*  Savage  Landor,  wanting  soap  and  sand. 


tf 


And  Savage  Landor  fulfilled  his  patrony- 
mic, or  matronymic,  rather.  Byron  spoke 
of  him  as  "deep-mouthed  Boeotian  Sav- 
age Landor ;"  and  Landor  gave  Byron  a 
good  deal  more  than  he  brought. 

**  Byron  was  not  a/TByron ;  one  small  part 
Bore  the  impression  of  a  human  heart.'* 

And  again,  and,  sharper  still,  the  follow- 
ing lines  sent  with  a  copy  of  his  own 
poems  : 

'*  Little  Yolnme,  warm  with  wishes, 
Fear  not  brows  that  never  frown  I 
After  Byron's  peppery  dishes 

Matho's  mild  skim-milk  goes  down. 

Change  she  wants  not,  self-conoentor'd, 
8he  whom  Attic  graces  please, 

She  whose  genius  nerer  enter'd 
Literature's  gin-places." 

Landor*s  praise,  however,  was  not  al- 
ways given  in  exchange.  He  often  gave 
it  as  a  free  gift  to  men  to  whom  the  gift 
was  veiy  valuable.  There  is  nothing 
more  generous  in  the  annals  of  modem 
criticism  than  his  review  in  the  Morning 
Advertiser  of  a  volume  of  poems  written 
by  a  then  unknown  mechanic,  but  whose 
works  have  now,  probably,  thousands  of 
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readers  who  never  heard  of  CrtUr  or  Count 
Julian,  The  critique  is  well  worth  quot- 
ing. 

"  I  purpose  to  review  the  works  of  no  or- 
dinary poet — Gerald  Massey.  It  appears  tliat 
his  station  in  lite  is  obscure,  and  his  fortunes 
jEar  Irom  prosperous.  Such  also  was  the  con- 
dition of  Keats,  to  whom  he  bears  in  many 
features  of  his  genius  a  marvelous  resem- 
blance. Keats  has  found  patrons  now  he  is 
in  his  grave.  May  Massey  Und  them  on  this 
side  ot  it !  I  have  not  the  honor  (for  honor  I 
should  think  it)  to  know  him  personally ;  and, 
therefore,  if  I  should  err  in  my  judgment  of 
his  merits,  the  cause  of  my  blindness  will  not 
be  attributed  to  an  over-heated  partiality.  . 
.  .  .  1  am  thought  to  be  more  addicted  to 
the  ancients  than  to  the  modems — wrongful-  j 
ly ;  for  I  never,  since  I  was  able  to  compare, 
preferred  the  best  of  them  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton.  And  at  the  present  time  I  am  trying 
to  recollect  any  ode,  I^atin  or  Greek,  more 
graceful  than  one  in  page  24."  (This  was, 
*'  Ah,  'tis  like  a  talc  of  olden !"  which  Landor 
did  not  know  was  very  similar  to  a  poem  by 
L.  E.  L.)  **The  reader  of  this  criticism  will, 
I  hope,  test  its  accuracy  by  the  perusal  of  a 
duodecimo  which  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  good  poetry  than  threescore  ostentatious 
volumes  by  *  eminent  hands.'  I  feel  almost 
as  much  of  pleasure  in  bringing  it  farther  out 
into  public  notice,  as  I  should  of  pride  if  I 
had  written  one  of  its  pages.  Here  is  such 
poetry  as  the  generous  Laureate  will  read 
with  approbation,  as  Jeflrey  would  have  tossed 
aside  with  derision,  and  as  Gilford  would  have 
torn  to  pieces  witii  despair.  Can  anything 
more  or  better  be  said  for  it  ?" 

This  last  sentence  is  thoroughly  Lan- 
dor s  ;  for  he  had  not  forgotten  the  stric- 
tures of  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarta-lt/ 
thirty  years  before. 

He  was  always  generous  to  the  new 
race  of  poets  and  writers  who  were  lising 
around  him.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
former  days  were  altogether  better  than 
these.  WhDe  he  praised  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Moore,  Campbell, 
and  the  other  men  who  were  young  when 
he  was  young,  he  could  see  something 
admirable  in  writers  so  different  from 
each  other  as  Ebenezer  EUiott,  Aubrey 
De  Vere,  Margaret  Fuller  d'Ossoli,  Eliot 
Warburton,  Ehza  Lynn,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Charles  Dickens,  and  "  Festus"  Bailey. 
To  all  of  these,  verses  more  or  less  Hatter- 
ing,  but  all  sincere,  are  to  be  found  ad- 
dressed in  the  Last  Fruit  of  an  Old  IVee. 
For  Alfred  Tennyson  he  felt  something 
more  than  admiration :  with  him  he  had 


such  intimate  friendship  M  the  fbDowing 

lines  imply : 

**  I  entreat  yoo,  Alfred  TmoyBOik, 
Come  and  share  my  haiinch  of  Teniioa* 
I  have,  too,  a  bin  of  darety 
Good,  but  better  when  yoo  shara  k. 
Thoagh  *t  is  only  a  small  bin, 
There's  a  stock  of  it  witfain ; 
And,  as  sare  as  I*m  a  rhymer^ 
Half  a  butt  of  Kudesheimer. 
Come ;  among  the  sons  of  men  it  noaa 
Welcomer  than  Alfred  Tennywal" 

At  the  time  that  Landor  wrote  so  geM^ 
ously  of  Grerald  Massey,  he  was  in  Hi 
eightieth  year.  He  was  still  hile  sid 
hearty,  but  an  octogenarian  must  region 
Jinerny  and  he  hoped  to  end  his  dajt  ■ 
Bath.  He  wrote  the  foUowing  linei^  ai- 
dressed"ToBath." 


*  *■  The  snows  have  fiillen  sinoe  my  ejee ' 

Upon  thy  downs  and  pine-wooda,  genial  Balfc! 
In  whase  soft  bosom  my  young  head  repowi, 

Whose  willing  hand  shod  flowen  throagjbortay 
path. 
The  snows  have  fallen  <m  moie  heada  tbaaai^ 

Alas !  on  few  with  hearier  carea  oppraM: 
My  early  wreath  of  love  didst  thou  entwine^ 

Wilt  thou  entwine  one  for  my  laat  long  iwlf" 


There  seemed  no  reason  why  the 
of  his  days  should  not  be  spent  in  lil 
favorite  English  city.  He  had  gathsnl 
round  him  a  circle  of  friends,  who^  if  thm 
names  have  ''  not  been  heard  (^  half  s 
mile  from  home,"  were  able  to  ■pproditi 
his  published  writings^  and  hisoleTer  talk 
£ven  for  those  who  were  not  aUe  habsi 
a  liking.  He  delighted  to 
them  by  his  political  or  religions 
gances ;  and,  next  best  to  seeing  tbekia- 
dling  eye  of  an  intelligent  listeoery  wai 
seeing  the  lengthening  lace  of  a  horiifisi 
one.  From  time  to  time  he  would  m 
up  to  London,  from  which  Bath  is  fail 
three  hours  distant.  Here  he  would  ifMod 
a  few  weeks  among  his  litenuy  fiieDdi^ 
the  men  of  the  present  gmieration,  whi 
were  babes  or  unborn  when  he  was  mank 
ing  under  Blake ;  or  the  friends  of  Us 
own  age,  Rogers,  Eenyon,  OnldM^ 
Robinson,  whom  he  declared  to  be  fli 
best  talker  that  ever  lived,  and  who^  sf 
that  generation,  alas!  alone  sorvivea  b^ 
to  tell  of  the  time  when  he  and  GooCht 
used  to  discourse  together.  When  lA 
home  in  Bath,  Landor  received  visitsfroBI 
men  he  loved  and  honored,— John  I^ 
ster,  Charles  Dickens,  S&  William  Napitft 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  nttgfaborfaoodiT 
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nnd  friends  whom  he  had  made  in  Italy. 
When  lell  nlone,  bis  pen  wnu  not  idW. 
The  J-^raminer  constantly  appeared  witli 
Fome  Ijitin  epipram,  bearing  the  well 
known  name.  The  ^//otkfuw  frequently 
contained  Pome  Imaginary  Converea- 
tions,  many  of  them  afterwards  rejiub- 
lished  as  /moffinart/  Conversations  of  Greeks 
and  ilotiianr.  Now  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  I'lijKrt/,  British  and  Fortign.  Now  he 
iiidit«d  a  scries  of  ten  letteiti  to  Cardinal 
WiHemun.  Now  he  wrote  Essays  on 
Theocritua  and  Catullus,  and  now  on 
Francesco  Petrarca.  Classical  literature, 
mediffiral  poetry,  modem  rhyme»,  were 
all  a  part  of  bis  »tudy.  Social  questions, 
politics,  and  polemics,  were  all  themes 
tor  his  jwn.  Iteligious  queelions,  except 
eo  tiu'  as  they  assumed  a  political  aspect, 
he  avoide<l.  He  was  sarcastic  oa  the 
wealth  of  the  bishops,  and  found  room 
for  satire  in  the  Gorham  controversy ; 
but  questions  of  doctrine  lie  fihrinned. 
"  I  hope  to  be  always  a  Cbristian,  never 
a  tlieologian,"  is  tlie  sentiment  he  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  "Jonas  Pottinger." 
Then,  with  one  ofthose  hi tH  which  he  was 
for  evi-r  dealing  at  the  ceremonies  and ' 
r^ulations  of  Home,  he  continues ;  ' 
*'  There  are  things  which  I  believe,  things  1 
which  I  disbelieve,  thiiiga  which  I  doubt ' 
Among  llie  latter  is  this,  that  I  can  ever  \ 
be  carried  to  Heaven  on  the  shoulders  of  i 
a  cod-fish,  or  get  forward  a  good  part  of  | 
the  journey  on  a  smooth  and  level  road, 
on  a  couple  of  eggs  for  rollers." 

These  Miscellanies  he  republished  in 
one  volume,  which  he  dedicated  to  one 
of  the  noblest  of  Italians,  the  Marchese 
di  Aze^o.  To  it  he  gave  the  name  of 
7%a  laA  i>VwA  of  an  old  Tree;  and  for 
MkBoi  ^  JbUowiag  Uoes : 
**I  ■»>*•  wllh  DoaCiftrtMDe  mt  worth  my  Krih ; 
Kalui*  1  Weil,  uut,  nijiii  III  Nuttii-v,  An: 

I  warn  VI  both  bnwla  beluru  ibe  fire  of  lift 
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Both  title  and  epigraph  were  touching, 
■md  kindled  aregretin  many  tnoroh  b 
than  I^)dor  supposed,  that  iIiim  w  « in 
»3\  probability  tlw  1»»*  -'■rk  of  oue  who 
hna  been  writtnjf  "^  H  than  hi  a 
cenlarj.       Ud**"  -  **r   LiH«  lufa 

lame  «id  h»p>  -ot  to  b 


r^rf^jr* 


he  did 


about  a  govemees.  The  sqnabble  came 
into  that  most  undignified  of  all  tribu- 
unls,  the  County  Court.  Laudor  had  to 
give  evidence  ;  and  in  January,  1857,  in 
spite  of  the  medical  ceitific;ite  of  his 
phyi'ician  that  his  state  of  health  did  not 
permit  him  to  apj«ar,  he  did  appear,  and 
gave  liis  evidence  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  present  Kccoi-der  of  Batli,  one  of  the 
attorneys  in  the  cane,  was  compelled  to 
make  some  painful  ol>ser\'ation!(astothe 
unsoundness  of  Mr.  Landor's  uilnd.  The 
case  aroused  the  greatest  interest  in  Bath: 
and  in  Laudor,  unfortunately,  it  led  to 
such  disorder  of  the  brain,  that  for  seve- 
'  ml  days  his  life  was  despaii-ed  of  It  was 
during  this  period  of  cerebral  excitement, 
that  he  issued  abusive  and  foul  publica- 
tions against  several  persons;  and,  in 
spite  of liis  promise  that  lie  would  abstain 
from  all  allusions  of  any  kind  to  the  ob- 
jects of  his  aversion,  he  repubUsbed  the 
libels  in  a  collection  of  short  pieces; 
which,  carryingout  the  metaphor  involved 
in  the  title  of  his  lust  preceding  work,  he 
called  A  Bundle  of  Iky  Sticks  Ftiffoted,  by 
W.  S.  Landor.  One  sliort  piece  in  the 
book,  which  we  believe  his  usual  publish- 
er, Mr.  Moxon,  declined  to  bring  out, 
was  ao  grossly  insulting  to  a  lady  who 
had  been  the  plaintiff  in  the  Coooty 
Court  case  mentioned  above,  and  whose 
witness  Landor  hud  been,  that  an  action 
was  brouglit  against  him  at  the  Bristol 
assize:).  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
has  slated  that  on  his  recovery  from  his 
mental  infirmity,  he  refused  to  make  any 
defence  at  tlie  Assizes,  believing  tliat  his 
tongue  had  been  tied  by  the  solemn 
promises,  which  liefore,  in  bis  illness,  he 
had  omitted  to  keep.  A  verdict  was 
therefore  found  against  him,  with  a  thou- 
sand pounds  damages.  This  he  resolved 
not  to  pay;  and  he  thereupon  sold  the 
whole  of  his  paintings  at  lUvera  Street, 
and  in  his  eighty-third  year  became  a 
self-banished  exile  from  his  native  coun- 
try. It  is  understood  that  his  friends 
afterwards  made  apecuniary  arrangement 
with  the  lady  whom  Landor  had  libelled. 
After  these  unhappy  events  Lauder  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  for  a  time  lived 
with  his  family  at  bis  own  residence,  the 
Villa  Oherordesca,  Fiesole.  He  did  not 
oontinne  there,  but  took  apartments  in 
the  d^  itself  The  year  afwr  his  arrival 
in  Italy,  began  that  prions  diama  which 
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far  exceeded  the  very  highest  aspirations 
that  he  had  ever  entertained.  Ever  im- 
petuous, it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  he 
would  laud  to  the  skies,  as  the  gi-eatest 
of  all  sovereigns,  Napoleon,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  programme  of  a  free  Italy 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fulfill  it  in  person ;  and  how 
Laudor's  praise  would  be  converted  into 
scorn  when  he  heard  of  the  peace  of  Vil- 
lafranca.  The  events  that  followed  stir- 
red to  their  depths  the  hearts  of  English- 
men who  had  never  crossed  the  Alps, 
much  more  the  large  and  generous  heart 
of  him  who  had  twice  made  Italy  his 
adopted  country.  What  he  thought  of 
the  chief  actor  we  may  gather  fi'om  the 
following  eulogy  written  after  Garibaldi*s 
return  to  Caprera  in  1860  : 

'*  Garibaldus  ienk  marique  prseclarus, 
miles  etrenuus,  acer,  impiger ;  dux  identidem 
sagax  atque  audax,  pcricula  providens  pedi- 
bus  Bubjecit.  Sanguinis  coram  hostium  par- 
cos,  profusuB  sui,  iinperator  clemens,  dictator 
modestUB,  titulis  ipsique  glorise  virtutem  prse- 
tulit,  imperaverat  novit  obtemperare.  Quum 
alii  per  doloB  ac  perjuria  regiones  exteras  et 
▼icinorum  domos  occupaverant,  suam  'egre- 
giuB  exul/  Bero  rediturus,  dereliquit.  Neque 
hoc  Bseculorum  neque  vctus,  quod  asBuetkcti 
sumuB  magis  admirari,  parem  Garibaldo  tulit : 
multOB  Roma,  plures  Grsecia,  celebravit ;  at 
YDS,  O  Itali,  propiuB  vidistis  clariorem.  Adu- 
lationis  vocabula  ea  trita,  levia,  virum  adeo  ex- 
celsum  non  attigerunt ;  laudcs  vel  proborum, 
pariterque  eloquentium,  defecere.  Sed  Funia 
non  Bilebit.  Ad  insulam  suam  reversus  est, 
parvse  Ithacs  dimidio  minorem,  ibi  terroe 
Bterilis  incolas  agriculturam  exemplo  docet. 
Abiit  desidcratus  omnibuB,  abiit  mtcr  fletus 
fortisBimorum." 

But  Landor  had  discovered  Garibaldi 
to  be  a  hero  long  before  he  was  "  accred- 
ited" in  this  country.  The  following 
lines  were  addressed  to  the  children  of 
Garibaldi,  and  were  published  in  1858, 
and  probably  written  nine  years  before 
tliat : 

'*  Children,  be  not  too  proud,  ahho'  the  man 
Whom  ocean  smiles  on  with  parental  love. 
And  earth  from  every  coast  with  loud  applause 
^  Hails  a  deliverer,  children,  is  your  sire. 
O  what  vast  empire  have  ye  to  defend  t 
A  name  so  high,  so  inaccessible, 
Virtues  so  pure,  and  courage  so  humane, 
All  are  your  heritage." 

To  the  last  year  of  his  life  Landor  main- 
tained his  intellectual  powers.  Surround- 
ed by  his  books  and  papers  and  some 


paintings  in  his  houfle  with  ^'fimr  hdit- 
able  rooms,  and  a  terrace  overlookaw 
two  gardens,'*  as  he  bimeelf  dewattted  hS 
residence,   98,  Via  della  Chieeay  wtt 
another  sharp-witted  Pomeraniaii  dog  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  lamented  PooNn^ 
he  oiYen  remembered  the  fiienda  he  hal 
left  behind  him  in  England,  aoud  wmU 
write  to  them  from  time  to  time  on  the 
chief  events  of  the  day.    He  UkAl  a  imf 
interest  in  the  American  Btra»le.  SeMB 
years  before  the  great  atrag^Sbegm,!! 
made  ''Jonas  Pottinger,^  the  fielilini 
writer  of  the  Letters  of  an  Iwiiinm^  vii^ 
''I  have  sometimes  heard  BngjUhHi 
say,  and  apparently  not  without  mtUk^ 
tion,  that  our  States  would  split ;  pnk^ 
biy  they  will.     Pomegranates  ifditwlM 
they  are  perfectly  mature,  and  not  brftaa 
The  beautiiiil  seeds  iall  only  to  genavH 
while  the  seeds  of  the  flower  pots  mAi 
close  court  yard  are  fit  only  to  ■! 
the  exliausted  soil  they  sprang  ft 
Far  otherwise  was  the  **  splif  *  3«t^ 
ally  took  place.     Landor  had  amaD  i 
pathy  with  the  North.     He  held  ihrt'lb 
Northerners  had  violated  the 
tion,  by  which  slaves  were  aa 
property  as  house  or  land.    He ' 
tiiat  the  only  way  to  settle  the 
tion  was  to  deci-ee,  that  all ; 
af^er  fourteen  years*  wort:. 


and  that  no  families  should  be  ■epMlri 
and  no  slaves  sold.    He  adda^  «1  hip 


paoifio 

provocations.     We  never  had^ 

at  the  head  of  af&irs."  He  tfaeagoil* 
to  express  his  belief,  that  sooner  srkMr 
the  United  States  willatteokObnaliiidi 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  dedanMMr  JMb 
American  colonies  independent 
A  year  after  the  letter  waa  m 
which  he  expressed  these  opinkwe,  I#s* 
dor  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  T» 
he  had  enjoyed  robast  health,  a 
verge  of  ninety  years  his  sight 
good,  his  dig^on  pBrfbet^  Mi 
almost  unimpaired.    Though  ha 

separately  from  his  iknii]y,faie 

stantiy  visited  by  memben  off  it 

died  on  Satm-day,  Septeasbir  illh^i'lH 

and  was  boried  in  the  T  ~^ 

teiy,  dose  to  where  lies 

est  poetess,  £11  imti 

He  is  survived  oy  i     \  ocuthsn^ 

them  past  tbursooreyi       | 

er  of  them  IS  the  I 


rf— •.  . . 
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dor,  author  of  the  Fmcn  of  SertoriiiSy  and 
the  Fountain  of  Arethum,  already  referred 
to. 

Of  Landor'8  writings  incidental  men- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  and  there  is  little  space  left  for 
farther  notice  of  them.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  hereafter  more  highly 
esteemed  than  they  have  been  by  Landor's 
contemporaries.  That  he  had  many  ad- 
mirers, intimate  friends  like  Lady  Bless - 
ington  and  Southey  told  him  frequently, 
and  they  did  not  deceive  him.  But  that 
he  was  a  general  favorite  no  one  could 
pretend  to  say.  This  absence  of  popu- 
larity was  due  to  the  severely  classical 
style  which  he  adopted,  and  to  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  he  often  spoke  of  men 
whom  the  rest  of  the  world  respected. 
The  irritation  excited  by  this  second 
cause  will  no  longer  be  produced  when  a 
generation  has  ansen  to  whom  the  events 
and  the  actors  of  the  present  day  will  be 
historical.  If  Mr.  Landor*s  works  are 
read  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  will  not 
be  his  pungent  epigrams  upon,  or  his 
fierce  invectives  against,  a  Pitt,  a  Castle- 
reagh<,  a  Pius,  a  Nicholas,  a  Napoleon, 
that  will  be  studied,  but  those  master- 
pieces of  English,  the  Imaginary  Conver- 
BOtions ;  those  revivals  of  the  purest  clas- 
bIc  literature,  the  Letters  of  Pei^cies  and 
Aspasia.  These,  the  ripest  fruits  of  sev- 
enty years  of  cultivation,  will  show  how 
noble  was  the  stock  of  the  "old  tree" 
which  continued  bearing  "  finiit"  far  into 
the  winter  of  age,  into  a  season  when 
other  trees  have  either  dried  up  and  with- 
ered, or  fallen  upon  the  ground,  as  they 
have  falleu  to  lie. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  one  re- 
markable feature  of  Landor*s  writings, 
the  classical  mould  in  which  they  are 
shaped,  and  the  modern  elements  of  which 
they  ai*e  composed.  Imbued  with  the 
Btyb  of  the  ancients,  he  was  the  keenest 
observer  of  contemporaneous  events.  His 
writings  combine  the  learning  of  Porson 
with  the  wit  of  '*  Pasquin."  His  studies 
of  the  dead  languages  seemed  but  to  give 
fresh  life  to  his  own.  Although  extrav- 
agant in  his  opinions,  he  was  rarely  be- 
trayed into  extravagance  of  style.  Anoth- 
er characteristic,  often  absent  when  wit 
and  vigor  abound,  was  not  wanting  in 
Landor.  There  was  a  grace  and  tender- 
nesB  in  him,  which  showed  that  there 


were  times  when  this  knight,  so  ready  to 
do  battle  on  all  occasions  against  all  com- 
ers, was  not  proof  against  gentler  feel- 
ings. When  winting  of  women,  his 
whole  nature  seemed  to  soften.  Lady 
Blessington  told  him  that  he  was  *'  the 
most  genuinely  polite  man"  she  ever 
knew ;  and  Lander's  politeness  was  most 
genuine,  for  it  was  of  the  heart.  It  was 
something  more  than  a  compliment  to 
the  gentler  and,  as  Landor  considered, 
better  sex,  when  he  reproved  the  present 
writer  for  saying  that  he  had  been  in  the 
company  of  a  lady,  and  remarked,  "  We 
are  in  the  company  of  men,  but  in  the 
presence  of  angels  and  women."  Milton's 
Eve,  Shakspeare's  Cordelia,  were  not  more 
perfect  creations  than  Landor's  Jane  Grey 
and  Vittoria  Colonna.  His  reverence  for 
womanly  purity  was  fitly  associated  with 
his  admiration  of  manly  heroism.  With 
Hofer,  Kosciusko,  Kossuth,  Garibaldi, 
for  his  theme,  he  kindled  to  enthusiasm ; 
just  as  their  opposites,  Haynau,  Giirgey, 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Talleyrand,  men 
destitute  of  heart  or  destitute  of  con- 
science, awoke  his  most  indignant  wrath 
or  his  most  trenchant  sarciism.  The 
patriot  had  the  first  place  in  his  Panthe- 
on ;  and  it  was  his  only  fault  that  he  did 
not  admit  men  who,  while  they  differed 
from  him  as  to  the  mode,  agreed  with 
him  in  the  desire  to  serve  their  country. 
Satire  and  humor  do  not  always  go  to- 
gether, still  more  rarely  satire  and  pathos. 
All  these  qualities  existed  in  Landor.  He 
could  appreciate  real  comedy,  and  help 
others  to  enjoy  it.  His  Conversation  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  China  and  Tsing- 
Ti  is  most  humorous ;  his  "  Five  Scenes" 
are  most  tragical.  Taking  him  altogeth- 
er, there  have  been  few  men  at  once  so 
many-sided  and  so  crotchety,  so  muck  ad- 
mired and  yet  so  little  read,  as  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 
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ilo  so  uiulei*  a  strong  sense  of  responsi-  though  a  tolerably  wide  oney  fleemt  toba 

Mlity.     For  he  will  find  his  duties  laid  scarcely  wide  enough.      An  eaaaj  vpoft 

down  with  much  j)reci8ion  and  energy  by  the  "  Ilierarchy  of  Art**  would  have  W-. 
the  lady  whose  labors  he  is  to  cnticise.  ;  tiiied  the  insertion  of  another  epitbeCi 

The  critic,  she  tells  us,  "  is  the  medium  such  as  "^Esthetic"    They  are^  hower- 

botween  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  er,  composed,  in  varying  proportionii  of 

is  bound  to  act  fairly  towards  both  par-  the  same  intellectual  materials.     Thenb 

ties."     He  is  a  juryman,  sworn  to  bring  in  each  essay  a  certain  qoantitj  of  pkSor 

in  a  true  verdict.     He  is  bound  to  give  a  sophical  disquisition  and  a  certain  quia* 

'*  just  expression  of  his  impression."    He  tity  of  critical  remark  upon  a  great  no- 

is,  in  short,  to  behave  with  judicial  im-  ety  of  matters.     The  cntioiBm  aeanf  to 

partiality  and  gravity.    And  Miss  Cobbe  us  to  be  genei*ally  good ;  it  ia  writteak 

allows  that  much  improvement  is  mani-  a  pointed  and  lively  style,  and  ■ouiulilMI 

iest  in  the  general  tone  of  critics  at  the  conveys  really  valuable  information.  Wd 

present  day.      They  generally  show  at  can  not  say  so  much  for  the  apeooliliit 

least  the  consideration  of  a  gentleman  for  discussions  by  which  it  La  dilated.    Ih^ 

an  enemy  or  an  inferior.    But  it  notwith-  were  no  doubt  intended  to  raiae  thena* 

standing  happens  that  we  always  know  eral  tone,  and  give  elevation  to  the  MB 

l>elbrehand   that  a  given  book  will  be  ethereal  remarks  imbedded  in  them.  Aif 

praised  in  such  or  such  a  review,  and  however,  we  can  not  but  think  that  IGa- 

pulled  to  pieces  in  such  another.     There  Cobbe's  philosophy  is  of  a   Bomewhll 
is,  she  thinks,  a  traditional  natural  history  '  vague  and  flimsy  texture,  and  ia  coang^ 

ouiTcnt,  in  which  the  Toiy,  the  Free-  ed  in  rather  finer  sentences  than  it  & 

thinker,  the  Strong-minded  Woman,  and  serves,  we  do  not  consider  the  mistmi 

so  on,  occur  in  recognized  forms  '^like  successful  one.     The  merit  of  the  aM|| 

the  heraldic  two-headed  eagle,  the  fork-  seems  to  us  to  be  in  inverse  pn^ioitioa 

tailed  lion,  the  pelican  wounding  itself,  to  to  the  volume  of  the  philo80|duoal  €ltr 

feed  the  young  with  its  blood,"  and  sun-  ment     The  essay  on  the  Poor  Lavi^ 

dry  other  annuals  which  are  treated  by  a  where  fortunately  the  practical  good  MM 
conventional  art.     The  critic  paints  the  ,  has  undergone  little  or  no  adulteratiaL 

luckless  author,  not  from  a  patient  obser-  seems  to  us  to  be  decidedly  the  beat;  aM 
vation  of  his  or  her  merits,  but  by  draw-  \  that  on  ^'  Self-Development  and  SetfJb- 

ing  upon  the  poitraits  which  he  keeps  in  negation,"  which  is  chiefly  made  ap  f( 
stock  of  these  conventional  forms.     No  ,  the  adulterating  matter,  to  be  deode^ 

one  oui^m;  to  undertake  the  oliicc  who  the  worst  in  the  book.     The  aiialitr« 


Miss  Cobbe*R  metaphyuca  may  be  jn^fri. 
of  by  her  going  out  of  her  way  to  patna* 
ize  the  Socratic  argument  that^  *'  as  if* 
can  only  think  of  a  dead  body  aiid  nolfC 
a  dead  soul,  therefore  the  soul 
die,"  and  sheltering  it  nnder  the 


has  not  candor,  self-denial,  and  intelli- 
gence enough  to  rise  above  these  methods, 
tairiy  to  understand  the  book  before  him, 
and  then,  if  he  chooses,  to  refute  and  ex- 
pose its  fallacies.  We  need  not  say 
whether  our  conception  of  the  ideal  critic 

is  exactly  set  forth  in  this  description ;  that  a  fact  of  which  '^  we  can  not 
but  we  hope  that  we  have  given  some  imagine  the  reversal  is  a  neoesaary  tratL* 
proof  of  candor  in  refeniug  to  it.  If  our  -  We  can  not  imagine  a  dead  aoiif,  bat  Vi 
account  of  Miss  Cobbe's  performance  does  can  surely  ima^ne  the  death  of  a  &bA 
not  satisfy  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  just  as  we  can  imagine  the  eztiiiolioa  of 
impartiality  and  judicial  calmness,  we  have  a  fire  without  imagining  a  fire  that  is  Bit 
at  least  reten-ed  to  the  code  by  which  our  burning.  We  may  leave  Misa  Oobbtii 
shortcomings  may  be  judged.  settle  this  with  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 

The  '^  expression  of  our  impression"  <  and  congratulate  ourselves  thai  iha 
maybe  given  pretty  simply.  MissCobbe^s  ;  not  oileu  venture  upon  quite  aaoll  dlfr 
work  is  a  collection  of  nine  essays,  of .  gerous  topics.  She  takes  fligfatii  howff* 
which  six  have  lately  appeared  in/ huer'^  er,  quite  far  enough  above  the  pMsl 
Magazine,  They  take  a  wide  range,  from  ;  trodden  by  the  unmetaphyaiflal  anind  t|. 
the  tenets  of  Zoroaster  down  to  the  work-  j  damage,  to  our  taste  at  leatti  the  cflecitf 
houses  of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  \  some  of  her  essays.  For  iiwawplffr,  At 
title  of  ^*  £thical  and  Social  Subjects/'  j  writes  a  very  senaiUe  and  very  kia4|f 
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efence  of  the  wretched  victims  of  Pari- ;  stimulus  than  a  discussion  ramblins:  into 

I  ^^ 

ian  vivisection.  It  is  a  horribly  brutal  i  Kant's  antinomies  to  make  them  decently 
ling,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  men  of  sci-  j  humane.  In  another  essay,  to  which  we 
Qce  who  suffer  it,  that  students  should  ,  have  referred,  about  self-development, 
e  allowed  to  torture  miserable  horses  '  there  are  some  acute  remarks  about  a 
>r  many  hours  together,  for  the  sake  of  i  common  form  of  petty  social  tyranny, 
ractice,  without  even  the  mercy  of  giv- }  We  are  told  how  a  father  often  torments 
ig  them  chloroform.  It  is  not  easy  to  ,  his  children  out  of  a  selfishness  which  he 
ive  sufficient  expression,  either  within  ;  mistakes  for  a  high  sense  of  Christian 
r  without  the  conventional  limits  of  de-  j  duty  ;  how  he  prevents  his  daughter 
5nt  language,  to  our  disgust  at  the  sci-  •  studying,  because  he  dislikes  a  learned 
Qtific  bnite  who  tried  an  experience  morale  '  woman ;  how  he  checks  her  acquaintance 
pon  his  dog — torturing  the  poor  beast '  with  other  women,  because  "  he  disap- 
)rdays  with  his  own  hand  to  see  whether  j  proves  of  female  friendship,"  and  spoils 
would,  as  it  did,  retain  an  affection  for  j  her  chances  "  of  the  natural  ties  of  hu- 
im.  MissCobbe  also  makes  some  inter- 1  man  existence,"  because  he  wants  her  at 
rting  remarks  upon  the  reflex  action  of  |  home;  and  how,  when  he  falls  into  ill 
le  treatment  of  dumb  beasts  upon  the  |  health,  he  insists  upon  a  constant  attend- 
aman  actors.  She  recalls  the  cui'ious  j  ance  in  close  and  heated  rooms,  because 
ory  of  the  desperate  convict,  who  was  he  likes  his  daughter's  service.  Nothing 
f  necessity  locked  up  by  himself  between  can  be  more  true,  and  Miss  Cobbe's  apol- 
le  hours  of  labor,  until  he  accidentally  ogy  for  the  length  of  her  description  is 
ecarae  humanized  by  the  original  reform-  quite  unnecessary,  for  it  is  the  best  point 
tory  process  of  taming  a  rat.  This  beast  ■  in  an  essay  of  which  the  rest  isconstioicted 
ved  in  the  prisoner's  shirt,  and  had  such  of  feeble  ethical  disquisitions.  Thus,  for 
beneficial  effect  upon  his  moral  charac-  example,  we  are  led  into  the  discussion 
;r  that  the  man  ultimately  ripened  from  of  the  interesting  casuistical  question 
convict  into  a  "  trusted  assistant  of  the  !  "  whether  a  man,  in  case  of  shipwreck, 
lilers,"  and  was  killed  in  defending  them  ought  to  save  his  own  father  or  the  great- 
•om  a  conspiracy.  Nothing  can  be  truer  i  est  benefactor  to  mankind."  Miss  Cobbe 
lot  excepting  the  story  of  the  rat)  nor  i  decides  in  this  case  for  the  father,  but  the 
lore  forcible  than  her  remarks.  But ,  decision  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Sup- 
''hy  should  she  think  it  necessary  to  for-  pose  that,  instead  of  a  father,  it  was  an 
fy  them  by  answering  "  the  fuudamen-  uncle,  or  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  or 
il  question,  What  ?.>  cruelty  to  animals?"  |  a  gentleman  who  had  married  the  first 
r  by  searching  Bishop  Butler  for  "  a  pri-  cousin  of  your  father's  second  wife.  It 
lary  ground  of  obligation  for  mercy  and  ]  would  certainly  be  possible  to  hit  upon 
indness"  (which  ground  appears  to  be  some  point  at  which  the  two  bundles  of 
bat  beasts  feel)  ?  That  we  ought  not  to  j  hay  would  be  exactly  balanced,  and  the 
iflict  pain  is,  we  arc  told,  ''  an  ultimate  !  unfortunate  shipwrecked  man  be  left  to 
mon  of  natural  law — a  neces^^an/  moral  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  This,  how- 
iw  (in  meta[)hysic^il  i)arlance) — since  we  '  ever,  is  a  necessary  vice  of  moral  philoso- 
m  not  even  conceive  the  contraiy,"  &c.  '  phy  of  Miss  (Jobbe's  favorite  school, 
urely  it  does  not  want  this  formidable  When  you  lay  down  a  grand  moral  law 
pparatus  to  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  ,  of  which  the  contrary  is  inconceivable,  it 
>rtnre  a  miserable  horse  by  cutting  him  works  very  nicely  within  its  own  sphere, 
p  alive  for  ten  hours  together.  Or  why  i  but  at  some  point  it  comes  into  conflict 
lould  we  be  perplexed  about  a  conflict,  j  with  another  irrefragable  moral  law,  and 
jch  as  Kant  would  have  called  "  an  an-  you  are  forced  to  slink  out  of  the  difliculty 
nomy  of  duties,"  as  to  whether  it  can  i  by  a  daring  act  of  casuistry. 
e  right  to  toiture  a  thousand  frogs  to  ob- '  Perhaps  it  is  rather  hard  to  complain 
lin  a  single  scientific  truth  1  All  this  of  this  kind  of  matter.  Every  one  in 
rgnmentation,  besides  that  it  seems  to  composing  a  magazine  article  is  tempted 
8  to  be  very  unsound,  considerably  di- '  to  flavor  it  with  some  dignifying  ingre- 
ites  the  force  of  the  indignation  which  1  dient.  The  lower  class  of  authors  mix  in 
I  the  one  thing  requisite.  French  phi- 1  an  offensive  amount  of  fine  writing.  Itfiss 
)80phers  evidently  require  some  stronger    Cobbe  is  quite  superior  to  this ;  her  phi- 
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losophical  speculations,  however,  answer  admit  a  doubt  whether  free  hoqutab 
the  same  purpo.se,  and  the  choice  is  not  a  be  in  any  cases  desiiuble,  beciiiifle  tfaqf 
bad  one,  as  a  very  few  metaphysical  terms  diminish  the  disposition  of  the  worldn^ 
go  a  very  long  way.  In  the  essay  on  the  classes  to  make  provision  for  thenudfei 
Philosoi)hy  of  the  Poor  Laws  (rather  a  in  case  of  illness.  Thifl  would  probifalf 
big  word  to  express  the  practical  arrange-  be  a  mistaken  piece  of  political  eoonomfi 
mcnt  of  workhouses)  we  fortunately  have  for  the  liospital  more  than  coanterbahaoM 
all  the  philosophy  collected  in  the  first ,  any  evil  in  this  direction  by  the  gain  dii 
two  or  three  pages.  We  are  treated  to  to  its  superior  facilities  for  organintiflfc 
Grotius's  Ju.<titia  expletrix  and  Jiuititia  at- ,  The  doubt,  however,  has  more  yafifij 
tributrix,  and  to  sundry  profound  reflec- ,  agiiinst  the  whole  system  of  the  Po8C 
tions  in  order  to  prove  the  very  harmless  Laws.  If  the  idea  of  ending  life  in  Ab 
tnith  that  the  State  ought  to  repress  })au-  ^  workhouse  has,  as  Miss  Cobbe  telk  i^ 
perism  and  to  prevent  paupers  being  become  so  familiar  to  the  English  labonr 
starved.  We  then  make  a  rapi<l  transi- .  that  he  considers  it  a  right  rather  than  a 
tion  to  the  ]>ractical  evils  of  workhouses,  degradation,  the  Poor  Laws  are  certaial^ 
upon  which  Miss  Cobbe  dilates  with  great  i  defeating  their  presumed  oUeot.  Thf 
force.  Every  large  workhouse,  according  are  not  repressing,  but  direotly  encoDiM- 
to  her,  consists  of  twenty-two  distinct  in-  ing,  pauperism.  And  this,  as  jUIsb  Oobw 
stitutions,  of  which  ever}'  one  more  or  sensibly  points  out,  is  the  great  diflkwly 
less  interferes  with  others.  Besides  the  ,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  condition « 
workhouse  considered  i\a  a  place  of  labor  the  workhouses.  It  is  not  desiraUe  Is 
for  the  able-bocUe<I,  there  are  jumbled  to-  make  the  aged  poor  comfortable,  as  A^ 
gether  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  ineura-  \  are  quite  sufficiently  inclined  to  eOM 
ble,  a  blind  asylum,  a  deaf-and-dumb  '  without.  Consequently  the  system  floi 
asylum,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  lying-in  hos-  w'hich  all  the  bad  arrangements  and  Ah 
pital,  boys'  and  girls*  schools,  and  sundry  comforts  noticed  by  Miss  Cobbe  Dsbm^f 
other  subsidiary  institutions.  The  con-  result  is  not  to  be  prematurely  condawa* 
sequences  of  this  arrangement  are  easy  to  ed.  The  discomforts  are,  within  certHB 
foresee.  The  board  have  not  only  to  ',  limits,  an  actual  reconmiendation.  Hi 
manage  the  internal  working  of  eiich  of  j  worst  part  of  the  system  is  probaUyili 
these,  including  the  nursing  of  babies,  but ,  effect  upon  the  children,  in  whom  paapV" 
to  provide  for  the  complications  produced  I  Ism  is  rendered,  as  it  were,  a  chrwioi^ 
in  each  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  oth-  j  stead  of  a  temporary  ailment. 
ei-s.  Miss  Cobbe  quotes  with  approba-  Miss  Cobbe  tells  as,  in  one  of  these  i^ 
tion  the  great  principle  that  there  never  says,  of  a  little  girl  who  asks,  '*  AniliSb 
yet  existed  a  gentleman,  or  a  board  of  don't  you  think  I  am  good  enoa^tobe 
gentlemen,  whom  the  '^  matron  of  an  in- ,  put  in  a  tract?**  If  she  had  scratunHl 
stitution  could  not  periei^tly  bamboozle  !  a  little  more  closely  the  claims  of  her ova 
respecting  every  department  under  her  reflections  to  be  put  in  an  essay,  she mi^ 
charge.**     It  is  not  surprising  that  the    have  made  a  shorter  and  a  better  book 


sick  are  mixed  up  with  the  insane,  that  j  As  it  is,  w^c  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
an  epidemic  which  breaks  out  in  the  hos- 1  plain  seriously  of  the  excess  of  bad  pUlon- 
j)itals  goes  through  the  schools,  that  a  ru-    phy  which  w^raps  up  a  considerable  aoMMBl 
med  tradesman  has  to  spend  his  last  years   of  common  sense  and  acute  remaA 
with  drunkards  and  j profligates,  and  that 
the  young  grow  up  with  examples  of  vice 
and  utter  idleness  constantly  before  their 
eyes.    Miss  Cobbe  speaks  with  grciit  feel- 
ing of  the  evils  produced  in  the  hospitals 

-of  iwitients  who,  from  false  econou^-,  ^^^  guBT  Pauiseb  hasnwenilTF"^ 
arc  fed  so  buaiy  that  they  linger  on  for  y^^^^  ^^^^  ^  complete  book*  npi« 
years  when  they  nught  have  been  cured  .  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^j  ^^  j^t,^,^  ladi«oU 
in  a  few  days-and  contrasts  the  legula- 1  ^.^\,i^^^  .^  ^i^    reeent  .rtideto gn« 

tions    ot   the   workhouse  hospital   with 1 ^ 

tliose  of  the  hospitals  supported  by  vol-  ;  ♦  History  of  Lace.  Br  Mn.  Buy  PkBb» 
untary  subscription.     Yet  she  seems  to  ,  [^Sampson  Low  <x.  Sod  &  MsntoiLl 
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OQr  readers  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
descriptions  which  the  author  has  so  in- 
dustriously collected  from  various  inven- 
tories, histories  of  discoveries,  and  all  the 
stories  referring  to  the  manufacture  of 
lace.  In  the  first  place  we  are  informed 
that  the  art  of  lace-making  has  been  al- 
ways mixed  up  with  that  of  needlework, 
and  that  it  is  from  the  open-work  em- 
broidery which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
eame  into  such  general  use,  that  we  derive 
the  origin  of  lace.  In  the  Renaissance  pe- 
riod a  close  union  existed  between  the  arts 
jmd  manufactories,  and  the  most  trifling 
objects  of  luxury,  instead  of  being  con- 
signed to  the  mechanic,  received  from 
artists  their  best  inspiration.  Books  of 
design  for  embroidery  formed  the  great 
employment  of  the  women  of  the  day. 
In  1585  Catharine  de  Medicis  granted 
to  the  Venetian  Vlnciolo  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  making  and  selling  the  col- 
ierettes  gaudronneea  she  had  herself  intro- 
dnced.  Lace  is  defined  as  a  plsdn  or 
ornamental  network,  wrought  of  fine 
threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax  or  cotr 
ton  interwoven.  In  our  own  country  the 
earlier  laces  were  defined  by  the  word 
**  passament,"  a  term  alike  applied  to 
mnps,  braids,  or  laces.  In  the  reign  of 
Kichard  III.  the  word  lace  first  appears 
in  the  accounts  of  the  royal  wardrobe. 
Qaeen  Anne  at  the  coronation  wore  a 
white  cloth  of  gold  mantle,  garnished 
with  **  a  mantel  of  lace  of  white  silk  and 
Venys  gold." 

It  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  lace, 
*'that  it  is  always  terminated  by  two 
edges,  the  pearl,  picot^  or  courorme^  and 
the  footing  or  engreturcy  a  narrow  lace 
which  serves  to  keep  the  stitches  of  the 
ground  firm,  and  to  sew  the  lace  to  the 

Krment  upon  which  it  is  to  be  worn, 
ce  is  divided  into  point  and  pillow." 
To  furnish  a  general  notion  of  the  rel- 
ative ages  of  lace,  we  quote  Mrs.  Palli- 
ser's  list  of  the  kinds  known  when  Col- 
bert^ by  his  establishment  of  the  Points 
de  France  in  1865,  caused  a  general  de- 
yeiopment  of  the  manufacture. 

"1.  Point. — Principally  made  at  Venice, 
C^enoa,  Brussels,  and  in  Spain.  j 

•*  2.  BisETTK. — A  narrow,  coarse  thread  pil-  ; 
low  lace  of  tliree  qualities,  made  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  by  the  peasant  women,  prin- 
cipally for  their  own  use.    Though  proverbi- 
ally of  little  value — Ce  n'est  que  de  la  bieette 


— ^it  formed  an  article  of  traffic  with  the  mer- 
cers and  lingSrea  of  the  day. 

"  8.  QuEUSE. — A  thread  lace,  which  owed 
to  its  simplicity  the  name  it  bore.  The  ground 
was  network,  the  flowers  a  loose,  thick  thread, 
worked  in  on  the  pillow.  Gueuse  was  for- 
merly an  article  of  extensive  consumption  in 
France,  but,  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  little  used,  save  by  the  lower  classes. 
Many  old  persons  may  still  remember  the 
term  *  beggars'  lace.' 

"4.  -Campane. — ^A  white,  narrow,  fine, 
thread  pillow  edging,  used  to  sew  upon  other 
laces,  either  to  widen  them,  or  to  replace  a 
worn  out  picot  or  pearl. 

"  Campane  lace  was  also  made  of  gold,  and 
of  colored  silks,  for  trimming  mantles,  scarfig^ 
&c.  We  find,  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  Ac- 
counts of  George  I.,  1714,  an  entry  of 'Gold 
Campagne  buttons.* 

"Evelyn,  hi  his  'Fop's  Dlctionaiy,*  1690, 
gives  '  Campane,  a  kind  of  narrow  pricked 
lace ;'  and  in  the  '  Ladies'  Dictionary,'  1694, 
it  is  described  as  'a  kind  of  narrow  lace, 
picked  or  scalloped.' 

"In  the  Great  Wardrobe  Account  of  Wil- 
liam IIL,  1688-9,  we  have  lepaynt  campanU 

tCBflUB, 

"5.  MioNONSTTx. — A  light,  fine,  pillow 
lace,  called  blonde  de  fil,  also  point  de  tuUe, 
from  the  ground  resembling  that  fabric.  It 
was  made  of  Lille  thread,  bleached  at  Ant-  ' 
werp,  of  different  widths,  never  exceeding 
two  to  three  inches.  The  localities  where  it 
was  manufactured  were  the  environs  of  Paris, 
Lorraine,  Auvergne,  and  Normandy.  It  was 
also  fabricated  at  Arras,  and  in  Switzerland. 

"This  lace  was  an  article  of  considerable 
export,  and  at  times  in  high  favor,  from  its 
lightness  and  clear  ground,  for  head-dresses 
and  other  trimmings. 

"It  fluently  appears  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  last  century.  In  the  ScottUh 
Advertiser^  1769,  we  And  enumerated  among 
the  stock  in  trade,  'mennuet  and  blonde 
lace.' 

"6.  Point  Double,  also  called  Point  de 
Paris,  and  Point  des  Champs ;  point  double 
because  it  required  double  the  number  of 
threads  used  in  the  single  ground ;  des  champs 
from  its  being  made  in  the  coimtry. 

"7.  Valenciennes. 

"  8.  Mechlin. — ^All  the  laces  of  Flanders, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Brussels  and 
the  point  double,  were  known  in  commerce 
at  this  period  under  the  general  name  of 
Mechlin. 

"  9.  Gold  Lace. 

"10.   GUIPUBB." 

Guipure  appears  to  have  been  mucli 
worn  by  Mary  Stuart     Sir  Robert  Md* 
ville  is  related  to  have  delivered  to  her,  ' 
at  Lochle  veo,  a  pair  of  white  satin  sleeves, 
edged  with  a  double  border  of  silver  gui- 
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pure;  And  in  theinventory  of  her  clothes, '  as  bordered  nithreal  poMl  if  nTyMjini,  rf 

taken  at  the  Abbey  of  Lillebonrg,  15H1-  ;  a  curious  Gotiiio  design. 

2,  we  tiiid  nnmcions  velvet  and  satin ;     At  the  Avtos-da-/«,  the  frnuideM  of 


gowns,  trimmed  with  "  gunipeures"  of  Spain  and  the  oflioera  of  the  Holy  Ofie^ 

gold  and  silver.     The  term,  "  piirchment  inarched  in  oloakB,  with  black  ud  i^ta 

lace,"  seema  to  have  betii  applied  togui-  croBseB,  edged  with  thia  gold  Uoe.     S^ 

pure  in  England.     "  Parchment  tace  of  ver/ioint  tf  £</Hijrn«  was  worn  aa  Uw  n^ 

watchett    and    syllver,    at  7s.    8fl.  the  formof the  Ma(<stranEa,abodyof Dohifitf 

ounce,"  nppenrs    among    thi;    laces   of  formed  into  aa  order  of  diivaliy  at  S^ 

Queen   Eliziibcth.     Charles    I.    had   his  villc,    Honda,  Valencia,    and    Gnnada. 

carpet-bag  trimmed  with  "  broad  jiarch-  It  was  introdnced  into  Fr&noe  bj  om 

ment  gold   lace;"    hiu   satin    nightcaps  Simou    Chiiteliun,    a   Hagueaot,  abort 
with  gold  and  silver  parchment  kces,  '  1596.  The  national  mantilla  is,  ofooon^ 

and  even   the  liag  and  comb-cafe  for  the  principal  piece  manufacitiired;  tlaa 

His  Majesty's  barl>er  wns  decorated  with  consists  of  tliree  kinds,  the  first  is  a — 
■'  silver,  imrle,  and  parchment."                 '  jxraed  of  white  blonde  {»  most  un" 

We  shall  follow  Sirs.  Palliser's  sepa-  ing  contrast,  in  Mrs.  Pslliser'B  c 

rate  history  of  tlie  manufacture  of  lace  in  to   their  olive  compkxioDB)^   woiOB  ■ 

each  country,  commencing  with  Italy,  only  used  on  birthdays,  buU-fisjfali,  al 

by    whom   is   claimed,   a  claim  equally  EaMter  Mondays.     The  eeoODd  iafafaA 

madeby  Flanders,  tlieinveiiUoDofpoinI,  blonde,  tiimmed  with  a  den>  laoei  A* 

'  needle-made,   lace.     It   was    mostly  third  is  the  mantilla  de  tiro  for  ordiBSV 

uned  wm 


made  by  nuns,  for  the  service  of  the  wear,  made  of  black  ulk,  t 
Cliurch  ;  Venice  being  celebrated  for  her  velvet,  A  Spanish  woman's  mantilkii 
points  i  Genoa  producing,  almost  exdu-  held  sacred  and  can  sot  be  aeiaad  tm 
sively,  ([lillow  lace.  A  very  pretty  tale  debt.  In  Belgium,  lace-mokuiK  fonus 
is  told  us  as  the  origin  of  t)ie  }'ohit  de  jtart  of  female  education.  c£ui«  T. 
Veainr.  A  Bailor  bionght  borne  to  his  commanded  it  to  be  taofffat  in  all  tti 
betrothed  a  bunch  of  that  )ji'etty  coralline  schools  and  convents,  "niere  an  mv 
known  as  the  mermaids'  lace.  The  girl,  nearly  900  lace  schools  either  in  the«» 
a  worker  in  iwints,  struck  by  the  grace-  vents  or  founded  by  private  chaiitj'.  At 
fill  nature  of  the  senweeil,  with  its  small  the  age  of  five,  girls  commenoe  tuir^' 
white  knots  united,  as  it  were,  by  a  prenticeship,  and  by  ten,  eamtlMirBdVt 
"  bride,"  imitated  it  with  her  needle,  tenance.  The  finest  Brussels  laoc  ou 
and,  after  several  trials,  produced  that  only  be  made  in  the  city  itself;  Anlwap 
delicate  guipure  which  before  long  be-  and  Ghent  have  in  vain  tried  to  o«fr 
came  the  taste  of  all  Europe.  .  pete  with  it.     3Iechlin  is  the  prettic*taf 

Tlie  earliest  records  of  Italian  lace  be-  laces,  fine,  transparent,  and  e^ectivct  iu 
long  to  Hilaii,  and  are  to  be  found  in  an  ,  distinguishing  feature  is  tlic  flat  tbrwd 
instrument  of  j^artilion  between  the  els-  i  which  forms  the  flower  and  gives  to  At 
ters  Angela  and  Ippolita  Slbrza  Visconti,  laoe  tlic  character  of  embroidery ;  bMil 
1493  :  a  document  of  great  intei-est,  giv- ;  haa  1  len  long  on  tlie  dealine ;  in  ItRUt 
ing  an  inventory  of  an  Italian  wardrobe  1 1  were  but  ^ht  Itoiues    w)km  ft 

of  tilt!  fineenth  century.    Lace  was  made ,  V        abricated,  and  die  manufiuiluivkv 
in  many  parts  of  the  Roniagna  ;  Genoa  -,  fi^-^  oak     Wu  runil  »f  ihi«  fal<r 

first  imitated  the  gold  threads  of  Cyprus;  '  "  '  '  ^  >     -  • 

hut  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  

seventeenth  century  that  the  pointa  of  ■'  "^^^^KltS^   Anoe 

Genoa  were  in  general  use  in  Europe  W^^^^M&^  fniltx' 

Handkerchiefs,  npi-ons.andcullarBseei 

in  greater  request  than  lace  made  by 

yard.     Spanish  point,  in  its  day,  t 

celebrated  as  that  of  Elandere  and  . 

though   less  known  to  Europe,  foi 

home  demand  so  much   exoc 

su|)jily.    The  oldest  banner — t 

ladolid — of  tlie  Inquisition  ia 


rl  onU     Wu  riHwl  i.f  ihi>  falo^ 
->•  curly  «N  Aunt-  uf  Act«ih|^^ 
*<«a«:bWHDa  Hm  &«lit><u  ^S 
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the  points  of  Italy  and  Flanders.  By  English,  so  much  thread  would  make  a 
1579,  the  ruffs  of  the  French  court  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manu- 
were  such  an  outrageous  size  that  the  factui^e  would  be  five  times,  or  perhaps 
wearers  could  hardly  turn  their  heads,  ten  or  twenty  times  the  value."  Ruffs 
It  is  told  how  "  Reine  Mai'got"  one  day  went  out  with  James  I. ;  in  the  four  and 
when  seated  at  dinner  was  compelled  to  five  years  of  Charles  I.*s  reign,  we  see 
send  for  a  spoon  with  a  handle  two  feet  him  represented  on  the  coins  with  the 
in  length  wherewith  to  eat  her  soup,  and  ruff  unstarched  falling  down  on  his  shoul- 
Rubens*  picture  of  Mary  de  Medicis  with  ders  ;  and  afterwards,  the  falling  band 
the  huge  collerette  rising  behind  her  head  was  generally  adopted  by  all  except  the 
like  a  fen,  with  its  edging  of  fine  lace,  is  judges,  who  kept  to  theiTiff  as  a  mark  of 
familiar  to  us  all.  Of  the  half- million  dignity  and  decorum  until  superseded  by 
lace-makers  in  Europe,  nearly  a  quarter  the  peinike.  The  change  does  not  aj>- 
are  estimated  as  belonging  to  France,  pear  to  have  diminished  the  extravagance 
which  produces  the  costly  point  d'Alen-  of  the  age,  for  the  bills  which,  in  1625, 
fon,  the  white  blonds  of  Caen,  and  the  for  the  King's  lace  and  linen,  amounted 
black  lace  of  Chantilly.  The  laces  of  to  £1,000,  in  course  of  time  rose  to  £15,- 
Holland  were  overshadowed  by  the  rich-  000.  The  rule  of  the  Puritan  was  a  sad 
er  products  of  their  Flemish  neighbors ;  one  for  lace-makers,  as  regarded  the  low- 
in  Denmark  lace-making  has  never  been  er  and  middle  classes ;  the  festival  and 
used  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  only  bride  laces  were  all  put  down.  The  Pu- 
in  the  province  of  North  Schleswig  has  ritan  ladies  and  the  men  of  birth,  how- 
a  regular  manufacture  been  established,  ever,  had  no  inclination  for  the  dress  of 
In  Sweden,  says  tradition,  the  art  was  the  Roundheads,  but  with  the  restora- 
introduced  by  St.  Bridget  on  her  return  tion  of  the  Stuarts  the  taste  for  luxuries 
from  Italy  to  the  convent  at  Wadstena,  burst  out  in  fresh  vigor.  The  laced  era 
and  though  no  other  lace  manufactory  vat  succeeded  the  falling  collar,  and  lace 
exists,  much  lace  is  made  by  the  peas-  handkerchiefs  and  gloves  were  all  the 
antry  for  home  use  ;  but  the  Russians,  fashion ;  laced  aprons  were  even  patro- 
while  excelling  in  needlework,  have  nev-  nized  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  we 
er  had  any  established  lace  manufactory.  '  find  James  II.  dying  at  Saint  Germain 
Up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  men-  in  a  laced  nightcap.  Lace-making  is 
tion  of  lace  in  the  statues  and  Royal  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  to  the 
wardrobe  accounts  is  but  scanty,  but  in  peasants  of  Bedfordshire  as  a  means  of 
her  time  they  "  overflow  with  notices  of  subsistence  by  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
passaments,  drawn  work,  cut  work,  and  to  this  very  day  the  25th  of  Novem- 
crown  lace,  bone  lace  for  ruffs,  Spanish  ber  is  kept  as  the  holiday  of  their  craft, 
chain,  byas,  Villament,  and  diamond  in  memory  of  the  good  Queen  Catharine, 
lace."  She  wore  her  ruff  higher  and  under  the  name  of  "  Cattern's  day.'*  In 
stiffer  than  any  one  in  Europe,  save  the  Buckinghamshire  at  Great  Marlow  the 
Queen  of  Navarre.  In  James  I.*s  time,  ti'ade  flourished,  and  all  English  and 
according  to  the  wardrobe  accounts,  "  25  even  French  authors,  cited  its  manufac- 
yards  of  figure  bone  lace"  was  required  tures  *'  de  dentelles  au  fuseau,'^  as  the  sta- 
to  edge  a  ruff,  without  counting  the  pie  produce  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
ground,  composed  either  of  lace  squares  boring  villages ;  which  said  lace,  how- 
or  cut  work.  The  lace  of  Flanders,  with  '  ever,  they  pronounce  as  ^^  ivferieure  it 
the  costly  points  and  cut  works  of  Italy,  celle  de  Flandres.'*  In  the  Jurors'  Report 
became  the  rage,  and  continued  so  for  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
nearly  two  centuries,  so  that  Ben  Jonson  the  number  of  lace-makers  in  the  counties 
speaks  of  the  "ruffs"  of  Flanders,  while  of  Northampton,  Bedford,  and  Oxford  is 
Lord  Bacon,  indignant  at  the  female  ca-  estimated  at  25,000.  Doi*set  and  Devon 
price  of  the  day,  writes  to  Sir*George  also  rank  high  in  the  annals  oflace-mak- 
Villiers — "  Our  English  dames  are  much  ing,  the  points  of  Lyme  Regis  rivaling 
given  to  the  weaiing  of  costly  laces,  and  those  of  Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  famed 
if  they  be  brought  from  Italy,  or  France,  for  "  bone-lace,  and  cyder."  Prizes  were 
or  Flanders,  they  are  in  much  esteem ;  given  by  the  Anti-Gallican  Society  to 
whereas,  if  like  laces  were  made  by  the  Miss  Mary   Channon,   and  Miss  Mary 
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Ben,  of  Ljme  Regis,  for  ruffles  of  needle, !  ere  intermixed  with  fiama.      Mrs.  Pat 
point,    and  bone  lace.      AVhen  Queen   User's  book  will  be  weloomed  by  all  who 

Charlotte  first  set  foot  in  England,  she 
gave  great  satisfaction  by  wearing  a 
"  head  dress  and  1a{)pets  of  Dorset  lace." 
Lace  was  early  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, through  the  constant  intercourse 
she  had  with  France,  but  it  was  not  un- 


care  to  understand  tbe  difierenoet  and 
histories  of  lace,  and  therefore  can  not 
fail  to  be  popular  with  the  readen  of  tha 
Victoria.  The  information  ia  g^veo  k 
a  pleasing  way,  and  the  namisroiia  illaa- 
trations  render  the  book  one  to  be  par- 


til  the  arrival  of  Mary  Stuart  that  it  ap-  j  chased  rather  than  obtained  throng  thi 


peared  in  all  its  varieties.  The  word 
does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  Scotch  lan- 
guage ;  "pearlin,"  is  the  term  used  in 
the  old  documents,  and  is  defined  by  the 
dictionary  to  be  a  si>ecie8  of  lace  made 
with  tlu*ead;  thus  a  '*pearlin  keck,"  sig- 
nifies a  ca])  with  a  lace  border.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
known  by  tradition  as  "  one  of  the  beau- 


medium  of  a  lending  library. 


Bentley's  MitcellMiy. 

NAPOLEON  III.  AND  QUEEN  HOB- 
TENSE. 


As  we  have  seen  in  a  previona  papv 
on  the  Boyhood  of  Nqioleon  III.,  tiia 

tiful  Miss  Gunnings,"  brought  over  wo-  I  quiet  little  city  of  Con  stance  was  no  par* 
men  from  France  to  teach  the  girls  in '  manent  asylum  for  the  NapoleonidH^ 
her  Scot<;h  schools  how  to  make  ''  bunt  Queen  Hortenseand  her  BonLouia  Na|Nh 
lace."  But  with  all  her  efforts  she  only  leon.  Diplomacy  would  not  leave  her  ak 
succeeded  in  ])roducing  a  very  coarse  peace  even  here ;  the  retired  life  of  tlia 
fabiic.  In  Ireland,  needlework  was  al-  queen,  who  was  almost  entirdy  eat  off 
ways  had  in  great  repute,  and  so  early  from  the  outer  world,  did  not  prevsol 
as  the  year  174^^  the  annual  value  of  the  '  false  rei)orts  being  constantly  spreMlaboil 
bone  lace,  manufiictured  by  the  children  her.  She  was  begrudged  a  residenoe  k 
of  the  Dublin  work-houses,  amounted  to  a  city  which  almost  resembled  a  plaoaif 
£1G4  14s,  lO^c/.  Swift  was  among  the  banishment,  and  as  no  reasonable exoaM 
first  to  try  and  rouse  a  patriotic  feeling  could  be  found  in  the  queeifs  oondod  la 
about  the  ^'  home  manufactures,*'  and  at :  remove  her,  they  proceeded  very  simpllf 
a  public  meeting  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  employment  of  foroe.  It  m 
to  that  effect.  The  Irish  club  of  young  intimated  to  the  Grand-Duke^  Charkaif 
gentlemen  refused  by  unanimous  consent  Baden,  that  he  must  banish  hia  rdatioai 
to  toast,  or  consider  beautiful,  any  lady  from  his  state.  £re  long  arrived  a  nw 
who  should  wear  Fi-ench  or  foreign  lace;  ,  ber  of  his  household,  Herr  von  Finnic 
and  Lady  Arabella  Denny  busied  her-  who  had  orders  to  expresa  to  the  aw&m 
self  in  awarding  pnzes,  and  encouraging  the  grand-duke*s  deep  regret  that  he  nmai 
the  home  production  in  every  possible  himself  under  the  sad  neceautj  of  ba^ 
manner.  In  the  Exhibition  ot  1851,  ging  her  to  leave  his  territory.  TheGhiB^ 
there  was  a  fiounce  of  Point  d*Alen<;on,  DuchessStephanie  felt  it  moat  deeply  tM 
valued  at  22,000  francs;  and  in  1859,  a  her  consort  had  been  forced  by  the  graH 
dress  valued  at  200,000  francs  (£8,000),  powers  to  expel  Hortense.  A  viflt  waa 
was  ])resented  by  the  Emperor  to  his  not  even  possible,  because  M.  de  Trik^ 
wife,  and  by  her  given  to  the  Pope  as  a  rand  saw  in  a  meeting  of  the  two  le^ 
trimming  to  his  roc/nt.  Iloniton  is  the  ladies  a  conspiracy  against  the  Boaifaoa 
only  English  lace  which  ever  attained  a  monarchy,  llortense  endured  thia  pam^ 
very  general  reputation,  and  was  intro-  cution,  as  she  endured  every  thing,  wilh 
duced  into  Devonshire  by  the  Flemings,  calmness,  resignation,  and  dignity,  aai 
and  long  retained  a  Flemish  origin  in  its  promised  Ilerr  von  Frank  to  leava^ao 
patterns.  The  Queen*s  wedding-di*ess  soon  as'  the  weather  and  her  daliciH 
was  m:ide  at  Honiton,  and  cost  £1,000,    health  permitted. 

and  the  bridal  dresses  of  the  Princess  Pressed  on  all  sides,  she  at  length  pa^ 
Royal  and  Princess  Alice  were  of  Honi-  chased,  on  February  10,  lb  17,  for  thM 
ton  pohit,  the  pattems  consisting  of  the  thousand  florins,  the  Arenenbtfrg,8itaaM 
national  flowers  with  the  Prince's  feath-   in  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  on  the  loiW 
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lake  of  Constance,  and  had  the  house  '  ly  refute  the  numerous  calumnious  accu- 
fitted  up  according  to  her  taste.  |  sations  to  which  the  banished  emperor 

The  queen  very  unwillingly  quitted  was  exposed.  These  memoirs,  which 
her  town  residence,  which  had  afford-  were  commenced  in  1816,  appeared  after 
ed  her  peace  after  the  storm.  The  edu-  her  death,  and  possess  considerable  value 
eation  of  the  prince  had  been  here  her   for  the  historian. 

first  and  most  special  care  and  principal  |  The  queen's  brother,  Eugene  .Beau- 
employment,  as  her  affection  for  him  was  haruois,  who  visited  her  several  times  in 
her  liveliest  feeling.  She  herself  gave  Constance,  and  soon  convinced  himself 
him  lessons  in  di*awing  and  dancing,  be-  i  that  it  was  not  possible  for  his  sister  to 
cause  no  masters  in  those  branches  were  remain  there,  made  every  effort  to  draw 
to  be  had.  On  the  Saturday  of  each  ,  her  to  Bavaria.  This  proposal  was  agreea- 
week  he  belonged  entirely  to  his  mother ;  !  ble  for  both ;  but  Hortense  did  not  wish 
he  then  repeated  everything  he  had  to  be  the  slightest  obstacle  to  her  broth- 
learned  in  the  preceding  five  days,  no  '  er's  happiness,  and  refused  to  accede  to 
matter  whether  Latin  or  other  matters  his  solicitation  until  King  Maximilian 
unfamiliar  to  the  queen.  She  wished  to  '  gave  his  adhesion  to  Eugene's  plan,  and 
prove  to  her  son,  by  the  attention  she  himself  invited  her  to  Bavaria, 
devoted  to  the  slightest  details,  that  she  As  she  did  not  wish  to  reside  in  Mu- 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  his  progress,  nich,  Eugene  proposed  to  her  the  ancient 
As  Louis  was  so  quick,  and  his  intellect  city  of  Augsburg,  which  was  not  a  great 
was  so  prematurely  developed,  it  was  distancefi'om  the  capital,  and  offered  them 
more  difficult  to  watch  over  than  to  in-  facilities  for  meeting.  Moreover,  there 
struct  him.  The  worthy  Abbe  Bertmnd  '  was  an  excellent  school  there,  which  in 
employed  all  his  efforts,  but  the  prince  the  eyes  of  the  queen  was  an  immense 
jfrequently  slipped  from  him.  The  queen  advantage.  On  May  6,  1817,  therefore, 
consequently  felt  that  finner  hands  were  ,  Hortense  quitted  Constance,  to  the  great 
needed  to  guide  this  independent  charac-  !  regret  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  univer- 
ter.  What  rendered  the  poor  abbe's  at-  :  sal  affection  she  had  gained  through  her 
temj)ts  the  more  difficult  was  his  pupil's  '  affability  and  large  benevolence.  Befor« 
quickness,  which  found  an  answer  at  she  left,  she  drove  out  to  her  new  proper- 
ODce,  and  which  always  expected  a  rea-  i  ty  at  Arenenberg,  in  order  to  tell  her 
son  for  the  things  demanded  of  him.  steward,  Rousseau,  that  he  was  to  stop 

On  one  occasion  the  abbe  had  repeat-  there,  and  have  some  requisite  building 
edly  demanded  obedience  to  a  rule,  done.  The  queen  lived  four  years  in 
against  which  his  pupil  obstinately  resist-  \  Augsburg.  The  prince  attended  the 
ed.  When  the  former,  however,  insisted  schools  there,  and  obtained  prizes  for  his 
on  obedience,  the  prince  ran  away  and  industiy,  one  of  which  is  in  the  possesion 
seized  his  sabre.  Bertrand  complained  of  Herr  Keller,  the  former  owner  of 
to  his  mother,  who  determined  to  punish  |  Arenenberg.  In  the  vacations,  the  prince 
and  humiliate  her  son  in  a  solemn  man-  i  visited  with  his  mother  either  the  new 
ner.  He  was  sent  for  next  morning  to  estate  in  Thm'gau,  or  else  traveled  in 
the  queen's  room,  where  he  was  obliged    Italy. 

to  kneel  down  and  listen  to  an  earnest  After  the  queen  had  purchased  Arenen- 
lecture  in  the  presence  of  his  governor,  berg,  the  building  was  pressed  on,  and  the 
After  a  valet  had  broken  his  sabre  and  whole  place  was  utterly  changed.  From 
laid  the  pieces  before  him,  he  was  com-  drawings  still  existing,  we  find  that  the 
pelled  to  beg  the  abbe's  pardon.  old  chateau  bore  a  considerable  resem- 

blance to  a  mediaeval  castle.     The  main 
building  had  battlements,  and  a  small 
in  writing  her  memoirs.     The  necessity   bell  turret ;  a  wall  with  four  round  to wers 


The  queen  generally  spent  her  mom 
ing  hours  in  her  sleeping-room,  engaged 


of  answering  the  falsehoods  and  calum- 
nies published  about  her  during  the  last 
two  years,  gave  her  the  idea  of  writing 


ran  round  the  entire  estate,  which  con- 
tained several  farm-houses  and  other 
buildings.  When  the  masons  set  to  work 


her  memoirs.  She  did  so  under  the  im-  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Constance 
pi-ession  of  the  moment — and  it  was  to  a  architect,  this  wall  was  pulled  down,  as 
certain  extent  a  moral  want — triumphant-  j  well  as  the  fai'm-buildings,  with  the  ex- 
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cq>tioii  of  one,  and  the  chate«au  lost  its  barb  which  had  been  grren  lum  bj  Ui 
battlements  and  belfry.  On  the  leveled  deceased  brother.  When  the  gatekemr 
gronnd  rose  a  straggling  one-storied  edi-  of  Constance,  on  one  occauoiiy  «)n«oBr» 
fice.  with  stables,  onthouses,  a  small  thea-  ed  that  he  was  riding  too  bard,  and  d^ 
tre,  and  a  conservatory  In  addition,  a  manded  the  fine  for  contravention  of  thi 
chapel  was  built  for  holding  private  divine  law,  the  prince  threw  bim  double  Ae 
service.  amonnt,  and  langhingly  cried :  "Tlwrt 

After  the  queen  went  to  occupy  her  '  the  fine  for  the  retnrn  joomey  as  weO." 
new  residence,  about  the  year  18*22,  she  When  the  Thurgau  militia  tamed  ontto 
set  apart  the  main  building  for  herself  exercise  with  blank  cartridge,  he  momit- 
and  the  ladies  of  her  small  court,  as  well  ed  a  savage  horse,  which  woold  not  kt 
as  any  female  visitors.  In  the  adjoining  ,  anybody  but  him  mount  its  back.  At 
building  were  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  though  it  reared  and  backed,  he  maalV' 
for  the  male  attendants,  and  the  prince  [  ed  it  at  last,  and  made  it  perfecdy  qniit 
occupied  two  small  rooms  on  the  first   and  obedient 

floor.  The  other  six  were  set  apart  for  He  grew  so  fond  of  oatrofdoor  sporty 
the  higher  oflUcials  and  guests.  In  the  that  he  ordered  up  all  the  joanf^  ma 
main  building,  which  was  enlarged  by  an  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Saleal- 
annexe  looking  southward,  there  is  a  hall,  tein,  and  practised  them  in  mnning  anl 
from  which  a  winding  stair  leads  to  the  leaping.  On  some  occasions  he  gm 
first  floor.  From  this  hall  you  pass  into  prizes  to  the  victors.  In  winter,  hi 
the  salon,  the  reception-room,  the  sum-  proved  himself  a  first-rate  skater  on  dM 
mer  salon,  the  billiard-room  and  library,  almost  annually  frozen  lower  hike.  Hi 
and  a  dining-room.  On  the  first  floor  we  might  frequently  be  seen  poshing  Uf 
enter  the  queen's  bedroom,  which  has  mother  or  her  friends  in  a  sleigh  over  fii 
only  two  windows  looking  north  and  east,  ice.  In  summer,  swimming  was  a  giOil 
and  a  very  small  cabinet  attached  to  it.  treat  to  him.  Accompanied  by  a  boiC*' 
The  queen's  bed  stood  in  an  alcove.  In  man,  he  often  swam,  without  resting, tfli 
addition,  there  are  a  small  salon  with  a  the  well-known  island  of  Rcichenaii,aBl 
library,  two  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  [  at  times  enjoyed  this  pleasure  in  theedll 
room  for  a  lady's  maid  on  the  same  floor. ;  weather,  when  he  returned  fh)m  shootiM 
The  second  story  contains  five  bedrooms.  I      Once  he  caused  his  consins,  the  dan^' 

In  this  small  chateau  the  queen  resided  ters  of  the  Grand-Duchess  Stephame  tf 
till  her  death.  As  in  Constance,  she  de-  Baden,  when  they  were  croaring  As 
voted  herself  in  her  new  asylum  to  her  Neckar  bridge  in  Mannheim,  no  8li|^ 
favorite  amusements:  drawing,  music,  terror.  Unfortunately,  it  occnred  to  Mir 
and  reading.  The  prince  continued  his  of  them  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  Ai 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  his  tutors,  courage  to  leap  into  the  river  at  this  spot' 
But  he  did  not  neglect  corporeal  exer-  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  he  sino^ 
cises,  and  though  he  was  at  first  weak  himself  on  the  parapet  and  leaped  iM 
and  delicate,  he  acquired  great  strength  the  stream.  He  returned  to  the  pah^ 
and  agility  by  continued  training  and  ex-  '.  with  dripping  clothes,  and  langhinf^ 
ercise.  When  staying  with  the  Duke  of  though  it  was  a  cold  March  day. 
Leuchtenberg  at  Miinich,  he  had  the  best  <  He  managed  a  boat  as  well  as  he  awiK 
opportunity  for  learning  the  art  of  riding.  When  no  breeze  rippled  the  smooth  tio^ 
in  which  he  made  great  progi'ess.  After  face  of  the  lake  on  lovely  warm  samiatf 
dinner,  his  recreation  frequently  consisted  '  evenings,  he  would  invite  his  motheraid 
in  a  display  of  horsemanship,  by  which  the  never-absent  guests  to  have  a  ai& 
he  cause<i  his  mother  gieat  pleasure.  '  The  queen  frequently  took  her  gvibC 
Easily  and  gracefully  he  leaped  off  and  I  with  her,  and  sang  as  merrily  aa  if  io 
on  his  horse  while  it  was  going  at  gallop.  !  storms  had  ever  troubled  her  ufe.  Bit 
He  was  also  a  very  skilful  lancer.  Though  '  even  at  times  when  the  lake  was  agkalri 
he  never  risked  his  neck,  he  was,  as  a  by  dangerous  waves,  the  prince  retainil 
rider,  bold  and  steady.  Tlie  distance  '  his  cootness.  Thus,  on  one  oocasioo,lM 
from  Arenenberg  to  Constance  was  at  sailed  with  a  friend  from  Zurich  to  Sifr 
le:ist  five  miles,  but  he  regularly  did  it  in  '  felden,  and,  on  the  return,  the  boat  wis 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  Andalusian  |  driven  out  into  the  raging  lake  by  tfct 
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violent  wind.  He  struggled  for  two  long 
hours  in  dai'kness  against  the  waves,  and 
did  not  stop  until  he  reached  once  more 
the  spot  from  which  he  had  set  out 

The  prince  had  also  acquired  great 
readiness  in  the  use  of  the  rapier.  He 
probably  received  his  first  lessons  from  a 
certain  artist  of  the  name  of  Burkart,  in 
Rome,  who  is  at  present  residing  with 
Agassi z  at  Boston.  As  the  prince  made 
strategies  his  chief  study,  he  must  neces- 
sarily know  liow  to  use  weapons.  By 
constant  practice  he  acquired  almost  per- 
fection in  pistol  and  ritie  practice.  He 
learned  it  on  the  shooting-ground  at 
Ermatingen,  as  a  member  of  the  Thurgau 
Cantonal  Rifle  Society,  to  which  he  pre- 
sented a  handsome  flag.  This  flag  he 
carried  once  himself  as  leader  of  the 
Thurgau  riflemen  at  a  federal  shooting 
festival. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  a 
luxurious  and  extravagant  lii'e  was  led  at 
Ai'enenberg.  The  queen  devoted  but 
very  little  time  to  dress  and  the  table. 
Hence  the  meals  were  so  modest,  that  she 
alone  drank  foreign  wine,  while  the 
prince  and  the  others  contented  them- 
selves with  country  wine.  She  found 
greater  pleasure  in  cheerful  and  clever 
conversation  in  which  her  son,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  but  little  part,  for  salon 
liie  possessed  but  slight  attractions  for 
him.  He  would  sit  for  entire  evenings 
silent  and  absorbed  in  thought :  only  now 
and  then  throwing  a  word  into  the  con- 
versation. If  the  latter  became  animated, 
he  never  made  any  long  speeches,  but 
expressed  his  opinion  in  short,  sharp  sen- 
tences. 

Not  the  slightest  hesitation  was  ever 
observed  in  his  language  or  manners ;  in 
his  answers  he  always  expressed  a  clear 
and  sharply-marked  idea.  If  the  con- 
versation turned  on  his  uncle,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  whom  he  venerated  like 
a  god,  and  if  it  appeared  that  any  one 
took  a  false  view  of  any  of  his  sentiments 
or  actions,  the  prince  uttered  his  contra- 
diction of  the  statement  sharply  and 
rapidly.  He  was  just  as  decided  and  per- 
severing in  his  attachments  and  dislikes, 
and  never  made  fooUsh  remarks.  Any- 
thing he  had  once  determined  on  he  fol- 
lowed up  quietly,  silently,  and  firmly,  and 
for  this  reason  his  mother  christened  him 
Lt  JJoux  EnUtl 


He  had  but  Uttle  feeling  for  art.  When 
the  musical  performances  commenced  in 
the  salon,  ho  would  pull  his  guests  by  the 
coat,  and  say,  ''Let  us  go  out'*  (to  his 
house,  which  was  seperate  from  the  cha- 
teau.) Similarly  the  belles  lettres  affected 
him  but  very  slightly.  When  Buchon  and 
others  tried  to  enchain  the  company  by 
some  poetical  recitation,  the  prince  began 
to  yawn.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  gi*eat 
interest  in  tnide  questions,  especially  in 
mechanics.  It  was  his  delight  to  pon- 
der over  experiments  and  improvements, 
especially  when  he  imagined  he  could 
apply  them  to  artillery. 

The  beauties  of  nature  produced  no 
marked  impression  on  him,  and  yet  it  is 
so  lovely  on  the  solitai*y  Areueuberg! 
From  the  teiTace  behind  the  chateau 
there  is  an  exquisite  view  of  a  silent, 
idyllic  landscape.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Hes  the  calm  lake,  on  which  rises,  as  on 
a  floating  island,  the  old  and  once  so  cel- 
ebrated Abbey  of  Reichenau,  with  its 
most  interesting  churches.  Opposite  to 
it,  on  the  mainland,  stands  solitary  and 
desolate  the  Chateau  of  Heyne,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  prince-bishops  of 
Constance,  which  once  saw  merry  days. 
At  no  great  distance  stands  the  old 
Allensbach  and  the  town  of  St  Radolf, 
with  the  peninsula  of  Metnau,  said  for- 
merly to  have  been  connected  with  the 
island  by  a  roadway. 

To  the  west  and  north  of  Radolfzell 
rise  from  the  plain  the  extinct  volcanos 
of  the  Hegau,  as  rich  in  natural  curiosi- 
ties as  in  ruins,  which  in  the  middle  a^es 
crown  these  peaks  as  stately  castles.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  Hohentwiel,  for- 
merly the  abode  of  the  Alemannic  dukes, 
afterwards  a  monastery,  and  finally  a  Wur- 
temberg  fortaUce,  dismantled  in  1800. 
Near  it  rbes  gracefully  and  boldly  the 
ex-robber  eyrie  of  Hohenkraken,  while 
the  triple-peaked  Hohenstoffeln,  with  its 
three  ruined  castles,  commands  the  land- 
scape. 

Westward,  the  forest-dad  Ichienen- 
berg  thrusts  itself,  like  a  mighty  wedge, 
between  the  Radolfzeller  and  Bemanger 
lakes.  The  peninsula  upon  which  Ber- 
lingen  stands  closes  the  landscape  on  the 
west.  Several  tongues  of  land  jut  out 
into  the  placid  lake,  and  the  village  of 
Manmierbach  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
a  sequestered  nook.    The  view  from  tha 
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chatean  eastward  is  intercepted  by  for- 
ests. A  pavilion  but  a  short  distance  from 
it,  however,  affords  a  most  extensive 
prospect  of  Constance  and  the  glistening 
lake,  and  beyond  these  of  the  Tyrolese 
and  Bavarian  Alps,  which  dissolve  in  the 
bluish  mist  Here  the  queen  frequently 
drank  tea  on  fine  afternoons,  amused 
herself  with  music  or  singing,  or  listen- 
ing to  a  select  band  stationed  in  an  ad- 
joining wood. 

The  Arenenberg  family  were  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  suiToun ding  gen- 
try, and  the  higher  class  society  were 
visited  as  kindly  as  they  were  received. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  Ammann  family  at  Ermatingen,  with 
whom  the  chateau  was  very  intimate,  as 
the  sons  were  nearly  the  same  age  as  the 
prince.  At  the  present  time,  Herr  Fred- 
erick Ammann  is  steward  at  Arenenberg, 
and  keeps  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  the  emperor. 

There  was  never  any  lack  of  visitors 
and  guests  at  the  hospitable  chuteau. 
The  Dowager  Grand-Duchess  Stephanie 
of  Baden,  the  Princess  of  Sigmarmgen, 
the  old  and  amiable  uncle,  the  Mai*quis 
de  Beauharnois,  their  relative.  Count 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  ex-aide-de-camp 
of  Napoleon  I.,  as  well  as  the  queen's 
school  friends,  the  Duchess  of  Kagusa 
and  the  widows  of  Marshals  Duroc  and 
Ney,  were  constantly  at  Arenenberg,  and 
always  found  the  kindest  reception. 
Madame  Campan,  too,  in  whose  school 
the  queen  had  been  educated,  visited 
shortly  before  her  death  her  dear  foster- 
daughter,  who  had  proved  the  faithful 
protecti'ess  of  her  desolate  old  age.  On 
festal  occasions  little  theatrical  perform- 
ances were  got  up,  to  which  the  queen*s 
neighbors  were  invited,  and  in  which  she 
herself,  with  harmless  merriment  and  en- 
train  J  performed  parts  drawn  from  the  life 
of  the  people.  One  of  Hortense^s  most 
valued  and  valuable  friends  was  the  no- 
ble Baron  Henry  von  Wessenberg,  who 
was  a  frequent  and  ever  welcome  guest 
at  the  chuteau. 

As  Hortense,  even  in  exile,  never  for- 
got fair  France,  she  was  familiar  with 
the  literary  productions  of  the  country. 
She  was  especially  attached  to  poetry. 
Henoe  it  was  not  surprising  that  poets 
and  artists  always  found  a  cordial  recep- 
tion.   Among  them,  the  most  remarkar 


ble  were  Chateaubriand  and  CSarinnr  de 
laVigne.  The  latter,  a  tfaorougliljiB- 
dependent  man,  who  had  BpnmedajM^ 
sion  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legkm  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bourbons,  spent  a  BomaMr 
at  Arenenberg,  and  took  thenoe  as  Ui 
wife  the  lady  in  waiting,  Hademojede 
Eliza  de  Courtin. 

As  the  winter  was  too  lonely  al  ^ 
enenburg,  Hortense  for  sevenl  jmm 
took  a  trip  to  Rome,  on  whioh  her  eoa 
always  accompanied  her.  In  FloieDe^ 
where  the  ex-King  of  Holland  had  ld« 
up  his  residence,  a  week  or  a  fonikeht 
was  spent,  and  Louis  was  then  enaiiMl 
to  associate  with  his  brother.  Oneae 
occasion  the  king  went  to  Marienbad,  ii 
Bohemia,  and  Louis  was  allowed  lo  ae* 
company  him,  while  his  Met  farathv 
remained,  in  the  mean  while,  at  Anoea* 
berg. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Napoleomdee  hii 
led  an  apparently  quiet  lite,  andtroobU 
themselves  but  little  about  the 
world.  The  Bourbons  seemedfirmly  I 
ed  on  the  old  throne,  whioh  foreign  fcef- 
onets  had  won  for  them  again,  when  r~' 
dcnly  the  revolution  of  July  horied 
from  it,  as  they  never  oould  oomj 
the  spirit  of  the  age.     ThePkriarefdi 
tion  enkindled  the  spark  of  Hbertf  ia 
every  country.   In  Italy  a  rqmbiiean  eea* 
spiracy  was  formed,  whioh  oame  to  m 
outbreak.    At  its  head  stood  the  tve 
sons  of  Queen  Hortense.     The 
taking  ended  unfortunately.     The 
of  the  princes  died  in  Forli,  and  the 
younger  could  only  be  saved  bj  the  fa- 
solute  and  clever  behavior  of  hiamoAfl^ 
who  risked  everything  for  him.     Shei^ 
scribed  the  whole  affiiir  in  an  eztramlf 
interesting  little  work,  bearing  the  iHi 
of  '<  My  lYavels  in  Italy,  Fkanoe^ 
England,  in  183 1 ."    From  thia 
mother  and  son  brooded  over  theii 
how  the  latter  could  rise  to  thft 
station,  a  prospect  of  whidi  bad 
afforded  him  in  the  cradle.     Noe  one  ef 
the  old  Napoleonides  bdieved  wo  inaff 
and  confidently  in  the  star  of  the  Kufh 
TOT  Napoleon,  and  the  mission  off  hienbh 
ti  ves  to  continue  his  work,  than  ~ 
It  was  her  deep  conviction,  and 
powerful  motive  of  her  ezertMBa,  tfailhtf 
son  had  a  dum  to  the  throne  off  Ktaaei^ 
so  long  as  the  French  natkm  had  aol 
declar^  that  the  Napoleoft  fiunily  M 
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forfeited  it.  For  this  reason  slie  urged 
her  son  to  action,  with  the  words,  that  he 
owed  it  to  his  name  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  his  mission,  and  educate  him- 
self for  it  The  minds  of  bc(th  were  oc- 
enpied  by  a  belief  in  a  great  ftiture,  and 
the  plans  to  realize  it.  Hence  the  prince, 
despite  all  the  modesty  and  plainness  of 
his  behavior,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
dress,  never  forgot  the  feeling  of  his  rank 
and  grandeur,  which  was  always  render- 
ed perceptible  by  a  certain  gravity  and 
reserve. 

Louis  had  entered  the  Swiss  artillery, 
studied  under  General  Dufoiu*,  and  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  captain.  As  such, 
he  published,  in  1833,  his  political  and 
military  reflections,  the  latter  part  of 
which  was  praised  by  connoisseurs.  Af- 
terwards appeared  a  pamphlet,  "Idees 
Napoleoniennes,"  which  had  a  strong  re- 
publican tinge.  He  wished  to  be  talked 
about,  and  attract  the  world's  attention 
to  his  person,  and  so  he  tried  to  set  every 
lever  in  motion  and  employ  the  most 
varied  schemes  for  his  object. 

In  the  Italian  campaign  Louis  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  gen- 
tlemen, afterwards  exiled,  the  chief 
among  them  being  the  well-bred  and  tal- 
ented physician  Enrico  Conneau  of  Flor 
ence,  by  whose  assistance  he  afterwards- 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  fortress  of 
Ham  ;  other  friends  were  the  witty  and 
fiery  Count  Arese  and  Visconti.  At 
Rome,  mother  and  son  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Cottreau  the  artist,  who 
lived  several  years  at  Arenenberg,  and 
practised  his  art  there.  They  were  join- 
ed there  by  several  other  Frenchmen, 
among  whom  the  more  earnest  Persigny 
and  De  Querelles  and  Laity  were  the 
most  note-worthy.  They  stayed  fre- 
quently and  for  a  lengthened  period  at 
Arenenberg.  With  them  and  Colonel 
Charles  Pasquin,  who  married  the  queen's 
reader,  Mademoiselle  Cochelet,  and  pur- 
chased the  neighboring  chateau  of  Wolfs- 
berg,  the  plan  for  the  bold  stroke  at  Stras- 
burg  was  discussed.  Prior  to  this  event, 
the  chateau  on  several  occasions  could 
not  contain  all  the  guests,  and  lodgings 
were  prepared  for  them  at  Ermatingen. 

Naturally  of  a  reserved  character,  the 

Srince  did  not  betray,  either  by  word  or 
>ok,  the  thought  which  occupied  him 
waking  and  dreaming.   He  had  taken  the 


shooting  in  the  forests  of  the  Badois  par- 
ishes, from  WoUmatingen  as  far  as  Mark- 
telfingen,  for  ten  years,  more  for  the  sake 
of  his  friends  than  himself.  Although  a 
very  fine  shot,  he  was  not  passionately 
attached  to  the  sport.  When  more  roe- 
buck were  killed  than  could  be  used  in 
the  chateau,  he  would  never  consent  to 
sell  them,  but  gave  the  surplus  to  the 
poor  of  Allensbach,  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  game  for  once.  One  day,  when 
his  shooting  companions  had  gone  to  their 
posts,  he  was  sitting  dreamily,  and  lost  in 
thought,  under  a  tree,  and  staring  at  the 
landscape.  Bailiff  Huttule,  of  Salenstein, 
a  man  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
came  up  and  said,  "  Prince,  what  are 
you  thinking  of,  and  why  are  you  not 
shooting  1" 

The  prince  replied,  "  If  I  imagined  that 
my  cap  knew  what  is  going  on  under  it, 
I  would  bum  it  on  the  spot." 

For  some  time  the  prince  occupied 
himself  with  the  idea  of  inventing  rifled 
artillery.  For  this  purpose  he  had  can- 
non cast  in  1836  at  the  Constance  bell- 
foundry,  and  had  steel  grooves  fitte^into 
them  by  one  Klein,  an  engineer.  One 
of  these  guns  proved  a  failure,  and  had 
to  be  desti'oyed  again.  This  was  twice 
attempted  in  vain  by  loading  with  dry 
sand,  which  was  obtained  from  Paris  for 
the  purpose.  Klein  attempted  it  in  a 
different  way,  by  means  of  a  tightly  fit- 
ting screw.  The  attempt  at  bursting  was 
made  on  an  appointed  day  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pnnce,  between  the  Kreuz- 
linger  and  Emmishofer  gates  of  Constance. 
It  succeeded  so  fully  that  the  pieces  flew 
in  all  directions,  even  as  far  as  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  created  a  tremendous  ex- 
citement. In  the  first  moment  of  confu- 
sion, the  prince  mounted  hb  horse  and 
rode  at  full  gallop  into  the  Thurgau  ter- 
ritory. He  did  not  return  until  the  affair 
had  been  settled,  which,  after  all,  was  not 
of  much  consequence,  as  the  police  had 
been  warned  beforehand.  With  the  two 
other  gun9  he  practised  firing  at  a  target, 
which  was*  put  up  on  Reichenan  island, 
facing  the  chateau,  and  he  hai'dly  ever 
missed  his  mark. 

How  far  Hortense  was  initiated  in  her 
son's  plans  to  expel  Louis  Philippe  is 
unknown.  Probably  she  knew  more  about 
them  than  people  believe ;  for  when  he 
lefb  her  under  the  pretext  of  joining  a 
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shooting-party  in  the  neighborhood  of '  namerons  mourneni  had  been  ovried  to 
Heehingen,  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  ,  the  church  at  Ermatiiigen,  mod  a  mM 
neck,  pressed  him  passionately  to  her ;  had  been  performed  by  the  prelate  of 
heart,  and,  almost  mmoticed,  thrust  on  '  Kreuzlingen,  it  was  earned  faaek  in  Ai 
his  finger  the  betrothal  ring  of  Napoleon  |  same  solemn  manner  to 
and  Josephine,  which  she  regarded  as  a ,  where  the  oorpse  reeted  till 
species  of  talisman  in  the  hour  of  danger,  arrived  to  convey  it  to  Raelle,  nor  Bll^ 
The  unfoitunate  result  of  October  30, '  is,  where  the  mother  of  the  q1lMl^  the 
1830,  in  Strasburg,  is  well  known.  A  Empress  Josephine,  also  aleepa  the 
special  brochure  appeai'ed  about  it  in  the   nal  sleep. 

French  and  German  languages.  The  ves-  |  The  deceased  had  made  her  wil 
sel  which  the  King  of  France  placed  at  April  3,  1837,  and 
the  prince's  disposal  conveyed  him  to  Salvage  her  executrix.  On  aeoooflt  tf 
Kio  Janeiro.  From  here  he  wrote  to  his  my  limited  space,  I  omit  the  ▼arioai  k|^ 
mother  :  '•*'  Two  months  ago  I  wished  acies,  though  so  interesting  in  manyf^ 
never  more  to  return  to  Switzerland.  If  spects,  and  merely  quote  a  few  iHiiicM 
I  could  now  yield  to  my  feelings,  I  should  passages  from  the  will :  **  I  leaye  to  Vi 
have  no  other  desire  but  to  tind  myself  government  of  the  canton  of  Tfaorgaa  a 
again  in  my  little  room,  and  in  the  beau-  !  gold  pendule,  which,  in  aooordaaoe  irilk 
tiful  country  where  I  might  have  been  so  my  wish,  shall  be  plaoed  in  the  hall  of  llll 
happy."  i  Landrath.     This  souvenir  amj  nanrti 

Still  he  did  not  remain  long  in  Bra- '  them  of  the  noble  courage  with  whkh  ft 
zil,  for  a  letter  ti*om  his  dearly-beloved  peaceful  hospitality  was  granted  meft 
mother,  dated  April  3,  1837,  urged  him  i  this  canton.  I  hope  that  my  eon  wil  it 
to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  ways  keep  Monsieur  Vinoent  ~ 
Arenenberg.  She  was  suffering  from  a  '  with  him.  His  devotion  and  hia 
fearful  disease  (cancer  in  the  wombX  terestedness  are  priodess.  I  wiah 
which  she  had  long  kept  concealed.  She  be  told  how  highly  I  value  him,  and  heir 
could  no  longer  hope  for  a  cure,  and  her  much  I  wish  that  he  may  aerve  nyaii 
most  anxious  desire  was  to  see  her  son  as  he  has  served  me.  My  hoabaod  iHI^ 
once  again.  The  prince  braved  the  gov-  perhaps,  give  a  thought  to  my 
emnient  of  Louis  Philippe,  crossed  the   and  let  him  be  told  that  my 


ocean  again,  and  anived  at  his  mother's  row  was  that  I  could  not  maJke  him  itf 

side  on  August  4,  1837.  She  was  waiting  py.     I  have  no  political  advice  to  dtk 

for  death  with  culm  cheerfulness  and  res-  my  son  ;  1  know  that  he  ia  aware  cf  III 

olute  courage,  as  she  entertained  the  most  position,  and  of  the  datiee  hia  name  JH* 

perfect  conviction  that  her  son  was  born  poses  on  hinL     I  forgive  all  the 

lor  an  exalted  position.   The  nearer  death  with  whom  I  stood  in  friendly 

came  to  her,  tlie  more  amiable  she  grew :  for  the  levity  of  their  judgment 


a  mere  flower  was  sufficient  to  delight  I  pai*don  all  the  ministera  and  efaai||ll 
her.  She  felt  intense  joy  when  her  son  d'affaires  of  the  great  powen  the  WBi* 
and  a  companion  carried  her  about  in  the  ,  hood  of  the  reports  they  ooneluiti^  MBl 
open  air.  She  bade  a  most  affectionate  home  about  me.  A  few  TVnmihniBi,  le 
farewell  to  all  her  servants,  whom  she  whom  I  had  an  opportnni^  of  belDgeBr 
recommended  to  her  son.  When  the  ful,  I  forgive  the  oalamniee  whkh  Al^T 
latter  left  the  death-bed  after  the  last  in-  heaped  upon  me,  in  order  topaj  tiUft 
terview  without  witnesses,  she  repeatedly  '  debt  of  gratitude ;  I  pardon  thoee 
cried  after  him,  ^'  Farewell,  Louis — ^fiEu*e-  '  believed  these  calomniea  without  i 
well  for  ever  \"  She  held  the  hand  of  an  gation,  and  I  hope  to  live  a  Utile  ii  -tfH 
old  priest  from  Ermatingen  until  she  ex-  memory  of  my  beloved  nnnnfiiiiw  3 
pired.  This  mournful  event  took  place  thank  m  those  who  are  around  afeei'^ 
at  live  o* clock  on  the  morning  of  Octo-  servants  included,  for  their  _ 
ber  5,  1837.  I  and  I  hope  that  they  will  noi 

Six  d:iys  later,  at  nine  a.  m.  on  October   memory." 
11,  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  queen       The  prinoe  had  loved  hie  modier^lSft* 
were  performed  in  the  most  solemn  man-  |  derly ;  but  hia  sorrow  remained  eHeoid 
ner.     After  the  coffin,  accompanied  by   repressed.     Everywhen^ 
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i  love  bad  followed  h^ ;    nbe  I  of  the  chliteaa  were  oovered  with  fresh 
1  Switseiland  the  nucleus  of  a  '  paper  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  and 
aritable  society,  and  probably  ;  color  as  the  old.     If  we  now  pay  a  visit 
388  through  hei-  connection  with  :  to  Arenenbei^,  in  spite  of  much  that  is 
oleonides  than  she  lost  by  it  '  iine  to  be  seen,  we  miss  the  most  inter- 
apoleon   now  occupied  himself  i  esting  and  valuable  articles.     Thus,  for 
n  he  had  formerly  done  with  the   instance,  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  representr 
e  of  Swit.zerland,  though  he  de- 1  ing  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  on  borse- 
^at  in  the  grand  council,  ^c.  j  back,  with  some  grenadiers  offering  him 
ed  to  attach  value  to  his  right  ot*  { a  flag,  one  of  the  most  successful  por- 
ip  in  Thurgau,  which  induced  { traits  of  him,  has  been  removed,  and  is 
3  arnthorities  to  take  a  lively  in-  I  now  in  the  U6tel  des  luvalides  at  Paris, 
him.     The  usually  so  crally  and  !  In  the  same  way,  we  miss  the  splendid 
ig  King  of  the  French  had  com-  '  picture  of  Napoleon  on  the  Bridge  of 
be  stupidity  of  demanding  the   Lodi,  by  Gros ;  the  marble  bust  oiT  the 
1  of  tlie  prince  from  Switzerland.    Empress  Josephine,  by  Canova ;  the  busts 
this  step  he  gave  him  an  enor-   of  Queen  Hoitense  and  of  her  son  Napo- 
ue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Napoleon-   leon,  who  died  in  Italy  ;  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, a  Mercury,  a  Venus  di*  Medici  in 
Carrara  marble ;  all  of  which  have  been 
t  man  Switzerland  rose  in  arms  j  sent  to  Paris, 
efence  of  her  citizen,  and  it  look-       For  all  that,  a  visit  to  this  historic  spot 
:he  affair  must  be  settled  by  vio-   is  well  worth  the  time  ex]>ended  on  it  In 
ben  suddenly  the  prince  gave  it  ■  the  hall  we  are  welcomed  by  six  porti*ait8 
jly  different  turn.     On  the  alter-  j  of  Egyptian  sheiks,  who  paid  visits  to 
September  21,  1837,  he  person-  I  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.     In  the  recep- 
med  Landamraann  Anderwert,  j  tion  room  we  see  the  fiill-length  poitrait 
t  of  the  lesser  council,  of  his  res-  ■  of  Queen  Hortense  by  Cottreau,  who  lived 
QOt  to  force  Switzerland  into  the  I  many  yeara  at  Areuenberg,  taken  in  a 
r  of  waging  war  for  him,  though   most  peculiar  light — moon    and    lamp 
jiie  time  he  offered  his  most  cor-  { light   mingled.      On  the  opposite  wall 
riks  for  the  protection  granted   ' 


of  France,  attracted  attention  to 
made  him  a  political  martyr. 


le  afternoon  of  October  14,  the 
ceompanied  to  the  gates  by  eigh- 


hangs  a  portrait  of  the  prince  by  the  same 
ailist,  leading  his  Andalusian  barb  through 
the  snow  to  the  ch&teau ;  and  on  the  re- 
maining walls  the  poitraits  of  Joseph 
ipages,  an'ived  in  Constance,  and  I  Bouapaite,  of  Eug^e  Beauhamois  and 
u  at  five  p  M.,  with  post  horses,  three  of  his  children,  as  well  as  likenesses 
id  Girelle  sat  alone  with  him  in  '  of  Hortense's  two  youngest  children.  In 
eling  carriage :  in  another  fol-  i  the  library  are  full-length  portraits  of  the 
s  physician,  Conneau,andhisval-  Empress  Josephine,  of  General  Beauhar- 
les  Thelin.  As  he  entered  the  ;  nois,  of  Count  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  of 
,  the  assembled  crowd  displayed  ,  Mm*at,  <fec. 

ly  silence  through  sympathy  for  i      A  winding  staircase  leads  to  the  queen*s 

and  the  pain  at  losing  so  valuable  •  death-bed  room  on  the  first  fioor,  which 

x)r  was  unmistakably  expressed.  '  has  been  already  described.     Admission 

ace  proceeded  to  England  by  the  '  to  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  card  pro- 

i  cured  from  tlie  administrator,  who  resides 
ow  deserted  Arenenberg  I'emain-  at  Tagerweilen.  The  walls  are  covered 
Blay,  1858,  in  the  possession  of  the  '  with  damask  paper,  white  flowers  on  a 
>ut  was  sold  in  that  year,  with  the  ;  yellow  ground.  The  inniitnre,  consisi- 
e,  &nns,  and  woods,  to  a  Herr  '  mgoftwo  commodes  with  gilt  ornaments, 
rom  Saxony.  In  1855  the  em-  and  a  large  bouquet  painted  on  porcelsuu, 
>ught  it  back  again,  with  the  ex-  '  arouses  a  melancholy  ibeling  in  the  visi- 
ot  the  forest,  which  Herr  Keller  j  tor,  as  the  pair  once  belonged  to  the  un- 
i.  The  iarm-house,  which  was  al- '  fortunate  consort  t>f  Louis  XVI.  APray- 
mbling  down,  was  restored  pre-  ing  Woman,  by  Mademoiselle  Marie  El- 
Q  the  same  design,  and  the  walls  '  leurieder  of  Constauee,  and  a  picture 

jKBns—Vol.  II.,  No.  3.  22 
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representing  the  present  Emperor  Napo- 1  baUadines  to  win  ttmr  famd  with ;  ImI 
leon  and  his  elder  brother  as  cherubim,  |  the  exercises  that  I  would  have  70a  to 
complete  the  decoration  of  the  little  room.  |  use,  although  but  moderatdy,  notmaknig 
The  bed,  standing  in  an  alcove,  is  the  one  1  a  craft  of  them,  are  nmning^  Uapbgi 
in  which  the  queen  died.  In  the  adjoin-  wrestling,  fencing,  danoingy  and  piijiag 
hig  cabinet  we  gaze  on  the  portrait  of  the  |  at  the  caitcb,  or  tennifle^  archfirie,  jmUt 
Empress  Josephine  looking  out  upon  a  :  moZ/e,  and  such-like  other  &ir  and  pkt^ 
magnificent  landscape,  and  a  portrait  of ;  ant  field  games."  This  is,  we  bmti^ 
the  amiable  Madame  de  Broe,  painted  by  I  almost  the  earliest  date  at  wMoh  thegam 
Hortense  herself.  This  lady  perished  in  was  played  in  England  1  for  in  159B,  JMl 
the  sight  of  tlie  queen  on  June  10, 1813,  five  years  before  Jamies  I.  ascended  thi 
when  they  were  viis^iting  the  waterfall  of  throne,  Sir  Robert  Dallington,  in  fail 
Grei^y,  in  Savoy,  where  she  slipped  in  and  book  '<  A  Method  for  Travel,**  wiiftH: 
was  drowned.  i  ''Among  all  the  ezerdsea  of  VmaoB^l 

The  emperor  had  an  alabaster  monu-  prefer  none  before  the  paille  mttlkiy  both 
ment  of  his  mother  placed  in  the  chapel  because  it  is  gentlemanlifaie  eport^  aol 
of  Arenenberg,  which  was  sculptured  by  violent,  and  yields  good  oooaaon  aai 
Baitoliniof  Florence  in  1845.  Hortense  opportunity  of  discoarBe,  as  thef  vdk 
is  represented  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  from  the  one  mark  to  the  other.  I  mi^ 
her  hands  folded  in  prayer.  The  chapel,  vel,  among  many  more  apish  and  foollfa 
small  though  it  is,  arouses  a  feeling  of  toys  which  we  have  broagbt  out-.^lf 
devotion  and  elevation  of  mind,  blended,  France,  that  we  have  not  brong^  ttb 
however,  with  a  certain  gentle  melan-  sport  also  into  England**  The  gav^ 
choly,  which,  indetd,  floats  round  the  however,  was  not  ffeneraUy  pfamd  sail 
entire  building.  |  the  reign  of  Chanes  IL  ;  as  m  a  littb 

i  work,  ''  The  Frendi  Garden  totting 

Ladies',  published  in  1621,  oeoan  Al 

following  passage :  ^*  A  paille  UMiDe  ka 
u>ndon  Society.  woodcu  hammer  set  to  the  end  ofafaif 

A  HISTORY  OF  CROQufex.  '  stoppe,  to  Strike  about  with,  at  vUa 

I  game  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  ratm 
Pall  Mall,  the  head-quarters  of  the  doe  play  much." 
club  world,  a  spacious  thoroughfare  be-  |  In  1G70,  however,  the  game  was  Wli 
tween  St  Jame's  Street  and  the  Hay-  known.  In  the  edition  for  that  ywilf 
market,  derives  its  name  from  the  game  Blount's  ^' Gloflsogn^hia*'  we  an  ld|^ 
oipailie  mailley  which  was  introduced  in-  that  '^  paille  nuulle  is  a  game  wll  '  ~ 
to  England  from  France  in  the  reign  of  round  bowle,  is  with  a  mallnt 
James  I.  That  this  game  was  known  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (1 
and  played  in  this  country  in  the  reign  of ,  either  end  of  the  alleyX  whiohhalkataMl 
the  modem  Solomon,  is  evident  from  the  do  at  the  fewest  blows,  or  at  the  ^ 
fact,  that  in  the  third  book  of  that  remar-  agreed  on,  wins."  Thia  game  w 
kable  treatise,  entitled  '^  BA^LUKON  tofore  played  in  the  long  allar  ■• 


J  UPOI^,''  which  the  king  wrote  to  the  James*s,  and  vulgarly  oaUed  J^  HA 
heir-apparent,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, ,  The  Mall,  which  at  present  eadst||bJt 
as  a  set  of  rules  for  liis  nurture  and  Jameses  Park,  was  arranged  faj 
conduct,  it  is  recommended  in  the  follow-  j  II.  ;  but  the  Mall,  on  whieh  noi 
ing  manner:  ^^ Certainly,"  says  the  king,    the  street  above  mentioned,  WM 
*' bodily  exercises  and  games  are  very   a  ground  for  this  spoft  aa  aaii^ss4s 


commendable,  sis  well  for  bannishing  of 
idleness,  the  mother  of  all  vice,  as  for 
making  the  body  able  and  durable  for 
travell,  which  is  very  necessary  for  a  king. 
But  from  this  court  I  debarre  all  rough 
and  violent  exercises ;  as  the  foote-bail, 
meeter  for  lameing  than  making  able  the 
uses  thereof;  as  hkewise  such  tumbling 


reign  of  James  L  The  Applo-tesetllsi 
— St  Jameses  Sijoai^  of  the  jmBBBtdv 
— was  then  a  pieoe  of  p^ithnMi  gnsv 
known  as  Pell  Mell  Cloee^  and  0n^~^ 
derived  its  name  from  the  looalilf 
the  game  was  played     That  the 


was  very  popnlar  daring  the  reign  Ql  A* 
Merry  Monarch  thete  can  be  nodooM^ii 


trickes  as  only  serve  for  comoedians  and  j  the  lung  is  often  desoribad 
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pall  mall,  and  evidently  was  a  zealoas  I 

player.     The  poet  Waller,  in  his  poem,  I 

"  St.  James's  Parke,  as  lately  improved 

by  his  Majesty,"  witnesses  to  this  fact  in  l 

the  following  lines : 

*'  Here  a  well-polished  mall  gives  us  the  joy 
To  see  our  {urince  his  matchless  force  employ, 
His  mauly  posture  and  his  gmceful  mien. 
Vigor  and  yunth  in  all  his  members  seem : 
No  soDiicr  ha.s  he  touched  the  flying  bull, 
But  'tis  already  morc  than  half  them  all : 
And  snch  a  fury  from  his  arm  has  got, 
Ah  from  a  smoking  cnlvcrin  'twere  shot." 

The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
n.,  was  also  a  good  player,  as,  in  fact, 
were  most  of  the  courtiers ;  for  Pepys 
records  in  his  diary  for  April  2d,  1661 : 
**  To  St  James's  Park,  where  I  saw  the 
Duke  of  York  playing  at  pell  mell,  the 
first  time  that  ever  I  saw  the  sport  in  this 
ooantry."  Taking  Waller's  poems  as  an 
authority,  many  writers  state  that  Charles 
11.  introduced  the  game  into  this  countiy, 
whereas  we  know  it  was  occasionally 
played  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  we 
have  already  recorded.  Prince  Henry, 
however,  played  on  the  ground  now  oc* 
eapied  by  the  street.  Pall  Mall,  which  was 
then  merely  a  walk  made  for  the  puri)08e, 
and  hned  with  trees.  In  Charles  I.'s 
reign,  however,  the  game  seems  to  have 
Mien  into  desuetude,  as  during  the  Com- 
monwealth the  alley,  or  avenue,  had  al- 
ready begun  to  be  converted  into  a  street, 
and  therefore  Charles  II.  was  compelled 
to  arrange  the  avenue  in  St.  Jameses 
'  Park,  now  known  as  the  Mall,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  game,  and  also  to  appoint 
men  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Our  gos- 
aip,  Samuel  Pepys,  in  his  diary  for  I5th 
ot*  May,  16G3,  informs  us  how  this  was 
managed.  He  writes :  '^  I  walked  in  the 
Parke  discoursing  with  the  keeper  of  the 
Pell  Mell,  who  was  sweeping  of  it,  who 
told  me  of  what  the  earth  is  mixed  that 
do  floor  the  Mall,  and  that  over  all  there 
is  cockle  shells  powdered,  and  spread  to 
keep  it  fast,  which,  however,  in  dry  weath- 
er, tarns  to  dust  and  deads  the  ball." 
The  Mall,  too,  was  rolled  regularly,  and 
kept  in  beautiful  condition  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  was  according  to  a  contem- 
porary author,*  "  of  a  reasonable  good 
length,  straight  and  even,  and  if  one  had 
a  paille  raaille,  it  were  good  to  play  in 
the  alley." 


•  Nares*  '*  French  Garden  for  English  Ladies. " 


Authorities  differ  considerably  with 
regard  to  the  regulations  of  this  regal 
pastime.  In  an  old  book  of  French  sports, 
however,  the  following  account  of  the 
game  is  given  :  **  This  game  which  is 
said  to  have  been  played  by  the  Gauls, 
our  ancestors,  was  so  generally  played  in 
former  years,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  promenades  adjoining  many  of  our 
towns  consisted  of  a  long  avenue,  termed 
the  mail,  because  it  was  set  apart  for  the 
jeu  de  mail.  In  the  game  the  players 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  Mall,  and  en- 
deavored to  strike  the  ball  by  hitting  it 
with  the  mallet,  through  a  ring  which 
was  suspended  at  a  certain  distance  from 
them.  Whoever  first  succeeded  in  do- 
ing this,  won  the  game."  It  may  per- 
haps be  imagined  that  the  dissolute  gal- 
lants at  Charles  II. 's  court  were  not  very 
energetic  or  persevering  in  a  game  which 
required  so  much  exertion  as  pall  mall. 
Mr.  Pepys,  however,  tells  us  that  the  con- 
tests were  often  so  keen,  that  people 
sometimes  stripped  to  their  shirts.  On 
the  demise  of  the  king,  the  game  died 
out  in  England  almost  entirely,  although 
it  continued  to  flourish  in  France,  and 
lives  there  to  this  present  day.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  all  traces  of 
this  pastime  soon  became  lost  in  this 
country,  until  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  a  game  sprang  up  in  Ireland, 
known  as  crokey,  in  which  the  operation 
of  cracking  the  balls  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  feature  of  the  game,  since  the  hoops 
were  almost  left;  to  themselves,  and  the 
cracking  was  considered  of  most  impor- 
tance. The  game  soon  found  many  ad- 
mirers, and  was  encouraged  by  ladies, 
who  took  part  in  it  It  is  evident  that 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  whatever 
manly  accomplishments  Nell  Gwynn  and 
her  companions  possessed,  a  participa- 
tion in  the  game  of  paille  maille  was  not 
among  them.  From  crokey  to  croquet 
— the  latter  a  Gallic  imitative  manner  of 
spelling  the  former — the  transition  is 
easy ;  and  although  the  orthography  of 
the  title  of  the  game  and  the  French  word 
for  gingerbread  are  identical,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  there  is  nothing  synonymous 
in  their  meanings.  That  there  are  quite 
enough  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  ^mes  of  croquet  and  pall  mall,  to 
justify  our  opinion  that  the  ground-work 
of  croquet  is  the  older  game,  which  we 
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have  already  stated  k  so  ancieiit  that, 
acrcording  to  a  French  writer,  it  was 
played  by  the  Gauls,  is  evident,  we  be- 
lie\'e,  to  all.  In  some  particulars,  of 
course,  the  games  differ  greatly  as  time 
has  worked  its  innovations ;  but  the  mal- 
lets, and  the  shape  of  the  balls,  in  name 
and  form  ai'e  identical.  Indeed,  the  re- 
semblance between  the  mallet  of  pall 
mall  and  the  mallet  of  croquet,  is  too 
complete  to  be  doubted.  There  are  now 
in  ttxe  British  Museum  a  pair  of  mallets 
used  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  John  Timbs,  were  found 
in  1854,  in  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  B. 
L.  Vulliamy,  No.  G8,  Pall  Mall,  in  a  box. 
This  contained  four  pail's  of  the  mailes, 
or  mallets,  and  one  ball,  such  as  were 
formerly  used  for  playing  the  game  of 
pall  mall  in  the  Mall  of  St  James's  Park. 
Each  maile  was  four  feet  long,  and  made 
of  lanec-wood;  the  head  slightly  cmTed, 
measuring  outwardly  5^  inches,  the  in- 
ner cm've  being  4^  inches.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  miule  ends  was  2^  inches,  each 
shod  with  a  thin  iron  hoop.  The  handle, 
which  was  very  elastic,  was  bound  with 
white  leather  to  the  breadth  of  two  hands, 
and  terminated  with  a  collar  of  jagged 
leather.  The  ball  was  of  box-wood,  2^ 
inches  in  diameter. 

That  the  game  of  croquet  nas  during 
the  last  few  years  ^become  very  popular, 
b  simply  a  £»ct  A  short  time  sinc^  but 
very  lew  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
game;  and  now,  not  only  eveiybody 
seems  aware  of  its  existence,  but  almost 
every  person  can  play  at  it,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  finds  very  much  en- 
joyment in  the  sport.  The  next  question, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  is,  what  are 
the  chief  causes  of  the  great  popularity 
that  this  game  has  achieved  in  so  short 
a  time  ?  Cynical  old  bachelors  and  my- 
sogynists  aver  that  the  reason  why  men 
like  the  game,  is,  because  in  it  girls  ^ow 
their  ankles ;  and  that  the  reason  why 
women  like  it  is,  because  it  fosters  their 
conceit)  by  allowing  them  to  prove  thedr 
equality  with  *'  the  lords  of  the  creation." 
This  is  the  style  of  argument  usually 
adopted  by  people  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  this  sport  The  prevalent 
idea  with  regard  to  it,  in  tiie  minds  of 
such  people,  is  that  people  play  at  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  flirtation,  and  that 
the  process  of  knocking  the  balls  about 


is  quite  a  seoondary  oonwdenftioa.  Otot 
of  the  late  Mr.  Leedi*6  pietima  h 
''  Punch"  stands  reoorded  m  a  ppoof  ef 
this.  The  scene  repreaents  a  cro^nSi  {MI^ 
ty,  in  which  six  young  ladieai  amal 
with  mallets,  stand  diaconacdaM^  aiid^a* 
clare  it's  no  use  playing  if  ^^^'^ir^'"^  ¥m^ 
play  and  Blanche  go  on  in  toat  afaivl 
manner.  The  aforesaid  couple  are  «^ 
gaged  in  the  mysteries  of  a  dem  flivla* 
tion  at  one  end  of  the  ground.  Now  ia 
a  game  of  croquet,  played  bj  enoMtio 
people,  such  a  state  of  tfainga  woou  l» 
impossible,  as  each  player  wonld  Qolonif 
keep  a  watch  on  his  ball,  but  woialdjim 
pay  attention  to  the  progieas  of  tha  gHai% 
and  be  unable  to  participate  in  a  diilogai 
f(H*  even  two  or  three  minntea.  Feii  i^ 
though  the  sabscriber  would  be  the  kli 
to  deny  that  the  participation  of  Mill 
in  the  sport  adds  an  indeaoribaUe  aiiMi 
to  croquet,  yet  it  is  manifratly  aiMud  It 
say  that  their  preaenoe  is  the  imm9^ 
traction .  Gooa  players  of  either  asK  ^ 
find  enjoyment  m  the  game^  whathor  i| 
is  played  solely  by  gentlemen  or  mUf 
by  ladies ;  and  most  men  wonld  nndoati> 
edly  prefer  playing  entirely  with  peadb 
of  their  own  sex,  rather  than  hare  m 
interest  of  the  same  ^Kuled  faj  a  k% 
who  knows  UtUe  or  nothing  abotft.lhl 
rules.  The  real  cause  of  the  great  ialv^ 
est  people,  who  know  how  to  plsf,l4il 
in  the  game,  is  the  pleasant  easdMBMl 
and  sustained  ]^eaaiue  it  prodasai  a 
feeling  equally  prevalent  in»  and  afvd^ 
enjoyable  by  either  ladies  or  gendSMIk 
The  Ucst  that  the  game  is  never  lostdl 
it  is  won,  and  that  as  loi^  aa  two-j 
ers  are  at  work  the  interest  ia 
as  weU  as  the  fresh  oombnaataoaa 
stroke  prodaoes,  aie  in  thamashm 
cient  to  make  croqui§t  popalar. 
there  is  no  other  game  in  wUdi 
and  gentlemen  oan  amnaa 
Some  people  may  mention  aroheij}  ^ 
that  sport  mesas  a  large  fiurtnna  iMM 
large  field-  No  toxophSlite  esn  shaeda 
a  uiwn,  or  pnrqbaae  pleasnro  ftr  alj|il 
people,  as  at  oroqu^  for  a  tijfliag 
Add  to  this  the  fiict  that  thesa  Ja 
the  chance  of  a  bnddSng  antor 
somebody  or  himself;  and 
vast  disparity  between  the  „ 
danger  of  the  two  sames.  ^Oaa 
then  easily  acoount  toe  the  inonadlf 
popolarity  of  the  on%  and  the 
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pondiDg  decrease  in  popular  favor  of  the 
other. 

It  18  naturally  with  a  feeling  of  pleas- 
ure that  we  watch  the  rapidly-spreading 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  eroqu^; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  at 
present  the  game  seems  to  stand  a  chance 
of  being  destroyed  by  its  innumerable 
devotees.  When  the  game  was  re-chris- 
tened croquet,  the  toymaker,  whose  spec- 
ulative genius  induced  him  to  make  the 
game  and  print  a  short  set  of  concise 
rules  furnished  to  him,  quietly  introduced 
it  as  a  nice  out-door  amusement  It 
therefore  soon  became  known  among 
aristocratic  circles,  and  as  it  was  a  nov- 
elty, and  served  as  a  pastime,  it  was  at 
once  taken  up.  Rapidly  it  then  spread, 
until  the  demand  for  it  became  great 
enough  to  induce  the  lawmaker  to  man- 
ufacture croquet  sets  sufficiently  cheap  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  most  classes; 
and  now  rose  other  lawgivers  whose 
knowledge  of  the  game  induced  them  to 
trample  upon  the  authorized  laws,  and 
make  fresh  niles  to  suit  their  own  con- 
venience. Towards  the  end  of  1863, 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  published  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manual  of  croquet,  containing  129 
rules  and  60  notes.  The  number  of 
these  rules,  however,  was  not  the  chief 
obstacle.  The  fundamental  propositions 
of  the  author  on  this  subject  were  so  en- 
tirely opposed,  in  the  main,  to  the  mod- 
est card  of  rules  issued  by  the  toymaker, 
that  it  became  impossible  for  a  follower 
of  Mayne  Reid  to  play  with  a  follower  of 
Jaques;  and  hence  bickerings  and  dis- 
putes was  the  result,  and  the  game  be- 
gan to  be  considered  as  somewhat  diffi- 
cult and  not  quite  so  nice  as  when  one 
code  only  of  rules  existed. 

In  Captain  Reid's  manual  he  sedulous- 
ly abused  the  croqu^^t  sets  issued  by  Mr. 
Jaques,  and  recommended  those  made 
by  another  manufacturer,  who,  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  the  game,  had 
copied  the  implements  as  closely  as  he 
oould  without  infringing  the  copyright 
law.  This  naturally  had  some  eroct 
tipon  the  sale  of  the  games ;  and  there- 
fore in  the  following  spring  Mr.  Jaques 
deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  a  handbook, 
which  not  only  differed  from  the  captain's 
roles,  but  also  contradicted  those  on  the 
card  previously  issued  by  himself  About 


this  time,  too,  Mr.  Routledge,  the  pub- 
lisher, considered  that  a  croquet  manual 
would  be  a  popular  addition  to  his  series 
of  sixpenny  handbooks,  and  also  issued 
a  set  of  croquet  rules,  which  differed  in 
many  important  points  from  both  the 
other  two.  And  now  in  the  kingdom 
of  croquet  anarchy  reigned  supreme. 
Not  content  with  three  different  codes  of 
laws,  other  writers  published  books  of 
laws,  and  players  invented  sets  of  rules 
to  suit  their  own  peculiar  cliques.  Thus 
in  lawn  parties  last  summer  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  strangers  to  play  togeth- 
er ;  and  so  far  did  tWs  independent  sys- 
tem of  croquet  regulation  extend,  that  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  in  no  two  places 
was  the  game  played  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Cheating,  it  has  always  been 
allowed,  is  the  prerogative  of  ladies  who 
play  croquet ;  but  now  any  person  can 
defend  any  position  in  the  game  ob- 
tained unmirly  by  quoting  some  rule  of 
the  printed  authorities.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, were  the  rules  tampered  with,  but 
innovations  on  the  implements  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  One  nobleman 
had  leather  buffers  placed  at  the  heads 
of  the  mallet ;  another  altered  the  shape 
of  the  hoops ;  another  the  color  of  the 
balls;  and  another,  thinking  it  dero^- 
tory  to  his  dignity  to  be  fettered  with 
rules,  had  an  entirely  new  set  drawn  up 
for  his  own  especial  use,  and  intrusted 
the  literary  task  to  a  lady,  who  evidently 
had  carried  cheating  in  actual  play  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  was  compelled 
to  adopt  the  same  mode  of  proceeding 
in  her  book,  for  she  copied  the  best  part 
of  Captain  Reid's  eccentric  handbook, 
and  then  produced  her  Treatise  as  the 
rules  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  profes- 
sional author,  however,  soon  instructed 
the  amateur  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
of  copyright,  in  return  for  which  lessons 
the  noble  pupil  paid  the  small  sum  of 
£100.,  with  a  few  trifling  costs.  We 
merely  mention  this  circumstance  to 
show  in  what  a  dangerous  state  the  king- 
dom of  cr^Kjudt  is  in  at  the  present  time. 
Nobody  at  present  seems  satisfied  with 
any  rules  at  all.  If  A  likes  one  of  Jaque's 
rules,  he  thinks  that  on  other  points 
Routledge's  are  better ;  and  if  13  does 
approve  of  Mayne  Reid's  rendering  of 
the  croquet  itself,  he  thinks  that  in  all 
other  respects  that  author  is  wrong.     In 
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fact,  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  ao- 
cordiiig  to  the  ])re8ent  state  of  people's 
minds  on  the  subject,  none  of  the  hand- 
books are  of  any  use  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently none  of  the  rules  need  bo  adopt- 
ed by  any  one  anywhere. 

Were  we  to  quote  the  many  instances 


Captain  Rdd  writes : 

''  A  ball  haying  made  roquet  on  m» 
other,  is  taken  up  and  placed  in  oontMt 
with  the  ball  in  whi<»i  it  hat  loqwd. 
The  player  sets  foot  on  the  former,  prowei 
firmly  so  as  to  hold  it  in  place,  and  wilk  ft 
blow  of  the  mallet  drives  the  roqued  bil 


i  n  which  the  writers  of  the  handbooks   in  whatever  direction  may  be  deaiiedL 
differ,  we  should  require  even  more  space   A  ball  having  made  roquet,  is 


than  the  indulgent  Editor  of  London  up,  placed  contiguous  to  the  roqued  hil^ 
Society  is  willing  to  accord  to  us.  There '  and  without  being  held  under  the  ibo^ 
is,  however,  one  point  on  which  so  much  '  is  struck  by  the  mall^  and  driver,  it 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  aroused,    also  the  roqued  ball,  in  the  direction  da* 


and  about  which  bO  much  has  been  said, 
that  we  take  this  oppoitunity  of  endeav- 


su'ed." 
In  reading  the  opinions  of  the  two  a^ 


oring  to  render  it  intelligible  to  those  of  I  thors  just  quoted,  one  can  not  avoid  the 
our  readers  who  indulge  in  the  pursuit  of  reflection  that  their  directiona  wonM  halt 
croquot.  The  point  we  allude  to  is  one  |  produc^ed  a  better  effect  if  they  hadfacM 
which  has  derived  its  name  from  the  title  ;  somewhat  briefer  and  not  quite  ao  di^ 
of  the  game  itself;  to  wit,  The  Croquet  !  cursive.  The  third  lawgiver,  Mr.  Id* 
This  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  offend-  I  mund  Routledge,  can  not  be  aooaaedef 
ing  of  each  author,  and  has,  perhaps, ;  either  of  these  fiuilts  in  the  foUowiiy 
caused  more  contention  than  any  other  |  rule : 
feature  of  the  game.  ''In  croquing  the  ball,  the  player  BHlt 

The  croqur^t  is,  as  most  know,  sup- ;  keep  his  foot  firmly  upon  bia  own  hdl^ 
posed  to  be  theoretically  an  accessory  to  and  if  the  stroke  move  it,  the  ball  BHlt 
the  game,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  the  '  afterwards  be  brought  back  to  the  pod* 
fundamental  basis.  It  is  instituted  to  tion  it  occupied  before  it  waa  atmck." 
impede  or  assist  the  progress  of  the  play-  i  From  thene  quotations  it  will  be  assft 
ers ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the  progi-ess  itself,  that  the  first  two  writers  are  in  fiivor  ef 
as  nothing  can  be  done  without  its  assist- 1  what  is  technically  known  aa  the  laeii 
ance.  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  uu-  i  or  slipping  croquM,  and  that  Mr.  Roal^ 
der  what  circumstances  a  player  is  priv-  ledge  pins  his  faith  upon  the  tight 
ileged  to  practice  the  croquet.  The  i  quet  Before  our  readers  paaa  too  at 
backl)one  of  the  discussions  is  how  the  |  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this 
croqu»H  is  to  be  practiced.  We  will  see  cussion — ^for  it  is  the  rules  about  the 
what  the  lawgivers  say  upon  this  subject,  quet  that  have  caused  almost  all  lhe< 
Mr.  Jaques  has :  fusion  that  exists  in  the  oroqadt  wmi 

*'  The  croquet  is  done  as  follows :  The  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  rules  oiig^ 
player  lays  his  own  ball  against  the  other,  I  nally  issued  by  Mr.  Jaques  were  in  fiMr 
so  that  it  touches  it.  He  then  places  his  ;  of  the  tight  croquet,  and  that  on  no  aa* 
foot  on  his  own  ball,  which  he  strikes  count  was  the  ball  of  the  croqaeor  to  la 
with  the  mallet  This  w411  drive  the  ball  i  moved  when  he  performed  the  uuqiil 
with  any  strength,  and  in  any  direction  Captain  Reid,  the  cause  of  the  ananlj 
he  pleases.  In  croquetting  a  ball  away, :  in  the  kingdom  of  croqudt,  waa  the  Mt^ 
a  player  will  hold  his  foot  firmly  on  his  to  suggest  the  new  mode  of  phjag^ 
own  ball.  In  making  a  splitting,  or  fol-  which  was  half  assented  to  by  Mr.  JaqasT 
lowing  stroke,  the  foot  is  usually  held  ,  in  his  book  at  the  request  m  aome  era* 
lightly  on  one  s  own  ball ;  but  it  is  not  ob-  quet  players.  Since,  however,  the  OBi|f 
ligatory  to  put  the  foot  on  at  all.  This  way  to  render  this  game  popolar  is  U 
is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  player,  preserve  its  simplicity,  and  aathe  ' 
He  is  said  ''  to  Utke  a  stroke  off^'  when  croquet  is  the  cause  of  endleaa  eon 
he  ))laces  his  own  hall  to  touch  the  cro-  tious  and  consequent  di8tuttianoea,«e 
quetted  ball  very  lightly,  so  as  to  leave  not  but  agree  with  the  plain  dietnm  m^ 
it  when  croquetteil  in  nearly  the  same  forced  by  Mr.  Routledge,  which  eqMil* 
position ;  but  in  doing  this  the  croquetted  ence  hsis  proved  to  be  the  moat  maeliBa* 
ball  must  be  perceptibly  moved.*'  i  ble.     We  have  merely  quoted  thesa  tt 
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ferent  readings  of  one  rule  to  show  how  j 
entirely  the  opinions  of  the  lawgivers 
differ  on  this  subject^  and  consequently  ' 
how  impracticable  a  good  game  of  cro- 
qact  is  at  the  present  time.  Few  of 
our  readers  who  enjoy  the  past  time 
think  in  what  a  dangerous  state  their 
favorite  now  is,  and  how  soon  it  may  be 
in  a  moribund  condition.  If  croquet  is 
to  remain  popular,  vigorous  steps  must 
be  taken  at  once  to  restore  it  to  its  pris- 
tine health  and  vigor.  To  this  end  we 
would  suggest  some  ardent  croqufit  play- 
er, who  has  plenty  of  spare  time,  should 
endeavor  to  raise  a  croquet  parliament,  in 
which  the  writers  on  croquet,  as  well  as 
the  chief  players  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, should  have  seats.  The  rules  should 
be  reconsidered,  and  their  merits,  as  they 
now  stand,  firmly  discussed.  Each  mem- 
ber must  be  at  liberty  to  express  his 
or)inion,  and  the  majority  should  decide 
the  laws  upon  this  subject  These  rules 
could  then  be  published,  and  if  the  mat- 
ter were  carried  out  properly  the  croquet 
parliament  would  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion in  its  own  kingdom  as  the  Maryle- 
bone  Club  does  in  the  cricket  world. 
Mr.  Routledge  has  already  stated  in  the 
the  "  Field"  that  he  will  publish  in  his 
handbook  the  laws  of  such  a  committee, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Jaques  will  be 
glad  enough  to  follow  the  same  example. 
Then,  with  only  one  set  of  organized 
laws,  the  influence  of  croquet  would 
spread  and  find  increasing  popularity 
every  day,  until  it  would  occupy  the  same 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  ladies  as 
cricket  now  does  on  the  minds  of  gentle- 
men. The  consequent  increased  famili- 
arity between  men  and  women,  while  it 
invigorated  the  latter,  would  refine  the 
former,  and  would  enable  the  sterner  sex 
to  appreciate  better  the  helpmates  that 
are  bestowed  upon  them.  Croquet  clubs 
would  soon  spring  up,  and  croquet 
grounds  would  be  as  well  tended  and  cared 
for  as  cricket  grounds  are,  and  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  all  would  partici- 
pate in  the  game,  and  note  its  innumera- 
ble charms  and  scientific  attractions.  To 
produce  this  consummation,  however,  an 
active  and  willing  croquet  player  must  at 
once  come  forward,  cleanse  these  Augean 
stables,  and  restore  to  health  and  vigor 
that  ammble  young  lady.  Miss  Croqu6t, 
who  is  pining  and  wasting  away  before 


the  oppressive  attentions  and  frequent  in- 
terference of  her  numerous  physicians. 


Leisure  Hour. 

THE   TURNING-POINT  OF  A  POETS 

LIFE. 

George  Crabbe,  aflerwards  so  cele- 
brated as  a  describer  of  life  and  manners, 
passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  days  in  dis- 
comfort and  poverty.  He  was  a  native 
of  Aldborough,  a  village  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
salt-master — ^that  is,  collector  of  the  salt 
duties,  then  an  important  item  of  the 
public  revenua  The  salt-master  was  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  parent ;  he  was  a 
man  of  imperious  temper  and  violent  pas- 
sions, and  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  a  little  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately devoted,  he  exhibited  some 
gloomy  and  savage  tokens  of  misery 
which  haunted,  fifty  years  after,  the  mem- 
ory of  his  gentler  son.  The  darker  traits 
of  the  father*  s  character  had  shown  them- 
selves only  at  rare  intervals,  and  he  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  kind  husband 
and  father;  but  in  1774  there  was  a  con- 
tested election  at  Aldborough,  and  the 
Whig  candidate,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  found 
a  zealous  partisan  and  agent  in  the  salt- 
master.  From  that  period  his  family 
dated  the  loss  of  domestic  comfort,  a 
rooted  taste  for  the  society  of  the  tavern, 
and  a  great  increase  in  the  violence  of 
his  temper.  He  often  took  his  boys  a- 
fishing  with  him,  and  his  patience  was 
sorely  tried  with  the  awkwardness  of  the 
eldest.  **  That  boy,"  he  would  say, 
*^  must  be  a  fool  John,  and  Bob,  and 
Will  are  all  of  some  use  about  a  boat ; 
but  what  will  that  thinff  ever  be  good 
for  t"  This,  however,  was  only  the  pas- 
sion of  the  moment,  for  he  early  perceived 
the  talents  of  George,  and  was  at  more 
expense  with  his  education  than  his 
worldly  circumstances  could  well  afford. 

As  it  was  determined  that  Greorge  should 
follow  the  profession  of  a  surgeon,  he  was 
sent,  between  hb  eleventh  and  twelfth 
year,  to  a  school  at  Stowmarket,  kept  by 
a  Mr.  Richard  Haddon,  where  he  made 
considerable  progress  in  mathematics, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fair  classical 
education.     After  leaving  this  school,  it 
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was  some  time  before  a  sitaation,  as  sur- 
geon's apprentice,  could  be  foand  for 
him.  His  father  employed  him  in  the 
warehouse,  on  the  quay  of  Slaughden,  in 
labors  which  he  abhorred,  such  as  pil- 
ing up  butter  and  cheese  and  other  pack- 
ages. At  length  an  advertisement,  head- 
ed "Apprentice  Wanted,"  met  his  fath- 
er's eye,  and  Greorge  went  to  fill  the  vacant 
sitaation  at  Wickham  Brook,  a  small  vil- 
lage near  Bury  St  Edmunds.  Besides 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  new  ap- 
prentice was  often  employed  in  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  &rm  (for  his  master  had  more 
occupations  than  one),  and  was  made  the 
bedfellow  and  companion  of  the  plough- 
boy.  Not  being  bound  by  indenture,  he 
was  removed,  in  the  year  1771,  to  a  more 
eligible  situation,  and  c<»icluded  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  a  Mr.  Page,  surgeon, 
at  Woodbridge,  a  market-town  seven- 
teen miles  from  Aldborough.  He  was 
at  this  time  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
had  already  excited  the  attention  of  his 
eompanions  by  his  attempts  in  versifica- 
tion. Here  he  became  passionately  fond 
of  the  study  of  botany.  At  the  end  of 
1775  he  retiurned  to  Aldborough,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  the  means  of  repairing 
to  London,  there  to  complete  his  profes- 
sional education.  But  his  father  could 
Hot  at  that  time  gratify  his  inclination, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  resume  the  labors 
of  the  warehouse,  and  pile  up  batter 
casks  as  before  on  Slaughden  quay.  He 
was  sidlen  and  angry,  and  violent  qaar- 
rels  often  ensued  between  him  and  his 
£ither.  He  afterwards  confessed  that  his 
conduct  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  it  was 
his  Other's  poverty  made  him  often  ap- 
pear harsh,  though  substantially  kind. 

At  length  his  father  made  an  effort  to 
send  him  to  London,  and  he  embarked 
in  one  of  the  trading  sloops  at  Slaughden 
quay,  ostensibly  to  walk  the  hospitals 
and  attend  lectures  in  customary  form, 
but  in  reality  with  a  purse  too  slenderly 
provided  to  enable  him  to  do  this.  In 
eight  or  ten  months,  his  small^  resources 
being  exhausted,  he  returned  once  more 
to  Suffolk.  He  engaged  himself  as  an 
assist atit  in  the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Maskill, 
who  had  lately  commenced  basiness  there 
as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  Maskill 
aMumed  a  despotic  authority  over  his  as- 
sistant, who,  conscious  of  his  impeiiect 
knowledge  of  the  commonest  details  of 


his  profession,  was  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence  to  many  galling  vexations.  He 
was  not  much  more  at  his  ease  when 
Maskill  transferred  his  practice  to  another 
town,  and  Crabbe  set  up  for  himself  as  a 
surgeon  at  Aldborough.  Though  aware 
that  he  had  not  deserved  success  in  his 
profession,  he  justly  thought  himself  pos- 
sessed of  more  thian  ordinary  abilities, 
and  he  brooded  with  deep  mortification 
on  his  failure.  Meantime  he  had  perused 
with  attention  the  works  of  the  Bntish 
poets,  and  of  his  favorite  Horace,  and  in- 
dulged the  dreams  of  a  youthful  poet. 
He  was  determined  to  excite  the  admir- 
ation of  the  world.  He  had  neither  sharp- 
ness of  mind  nor  cleverness  of  hand  so 
requisite  for  a  surgeon.  He  knew  his 
defieiendea,  and  after  much  deliberation 
he  reserved  to  abandon  the  profession,  to 
go  to  London  and  try  his  fate  as  a  literary 
adventurer. 

When  his  father  was  informed  of  his 
purpose,  he  severely  reproached  him  for 
leaving  a  position  which  it  had  cost  the 
family  so  much  expense  to  fit  him  for ; 
but  when  the  son  calmly  explained  how 
imperfectly  he  had  been  prepared  for  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  he  no  longer 
opposed  his  resolution.  But  still  the 
money  was  wanting  for  the  journey.  He 
requested  the  loan  of  five  poun^  from 
Mr.  Dudley  North,  the  brother  of  the 
candidate  for  Aldbury,  who  immediate- 
ly granted  his  request,  and,  embarking 
on  board  a  sloop  at  Slaughden  for  the 
great  city,  he  lived  with  the  sailors  of 
the  vessel  and  partook  of  their  fare,  mas- 
ter of  a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  case  of 
surgical  instromenta,  suad  three  pounds 
in  money. 

He  had  some  Suffolk  friends  in  the  city, 
and  to  be  near  them  lie  took  lodgings 
dose  to  the  Exchange  in  the  bouse  of 
Mr.  Vickery,  a  hau*  dresser  o£  some  cele- 
brity in  his  calling ;  and  on  the  family 
removing  to  Bisbopsgate  street  he  ac- 
companied them  to  their  new  residence. 
He  no  sooner  established  himself  in  his 
lodgings  than  he  applied  himself  with 
great  diligence  to  the  correction  of  the 
poetical  pieces  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  country ;  he  also  composed  two 
dramas,  and  some  prose  essays  in  imita- 
tion of  S wifi  and  Addison.  He  frequent- 
ed a  cheap  ooffee-hoose,  where  he  met 
several  young  men,  teachers  of  mathe- 
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inatk»— among  others,  Mr.  Bonnjcoitie, 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Military  Aoad* 
emy  at  Woolwich,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  many  hoars  of  eonsc^ation, 
amusement,  and  iDstmciion.     He  soon 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  oash,  and  sold 
or  pawned  some  of  his  more  useless  arti- 
des ;  bat  these  resoarees  oonld  sot  last 
long,  and  he  was  at  one  time  rediaoed  to 
foarpence-balfi>enDy.     He  offered  copies 
of  verses  to  the  booksellers,  but  they  were 
rejected.     It  is  pleasant  to  think  t£iat 
Crabbe  had  reeourse  nrither  to  drink  nor 
opium,  and  went  idto  no  scenes  of  plea' 
snre  or  dissipation  to  drown  his  cares. 
This  was  owing  to  some  religions  im- 
pressions he  had,  howeyer  impWfect,  to 
the  decent  habits  of  the  peopie  with  whom 
he  lodged,  and  to  a  virtuous  attaehment 
to  a  young  person  in  Suffolk,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.     He  was  forced  to 
apply  somewhere  for  pecuniary  aid,  and 
he  cast  his  eyes  in  succession  on  various 
eminent  individuals  who  were  considered 
as  patrons  of  literature.    He  applied  to 
Lord  North,  but  m  vain ;  an  ^plication 
to  Lord  Shelbame  had  no  better  success ; 
and  in  ^fter-life  he  contrasted  his  repulse 
from  that  nobleman's  door  in  Berkeley 
Square,  in  1780,  with  the  courteous  wel- 
come with  which  he  was  received  at  that 
same  mansion  by  his  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne      He  also  wrote  to  Lord 
Thnrlow,  enclosing  a  copy  of  verses,  but 
received  a  cold  polite  note  regretting  that 
Ins  avocations  did  not  leave  him  leisure 
to  read  verses.     The  talents  and  judg- 
ment of  Thurlow  made  Crabbe  feel  tl»s 
rebuff  with  douUe  bittemess;   he  sent 
kis  lordship  some  strong  but  not  disre- 
flpeotful  lines,  intimating  that  in  former 
tunes  the  encouragement  of  bteratnre 
had  been  considered  as  a  duty  not  for- 
eign to  the  ilhetrious  station  which  he 
held. 

Want  and  a  jail  now  stared  him  in  the 
&ce ;  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  Otway, 
Savage^  and  Ghatterton  seemed  about  to 
be  repeated  on  Crabbe,  when  he  happily 
bethought  himsetf  of  applying  to  Ed- 
mund Sorfce,  then  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  England  as  an  orator  and  politi- 
cian. The  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
that  great  man  shows  an  extremity  of 
distress  of  whidi  his  own  funily  never 
had  any  exact  knowledge,  nor  md  they 
know  thai  a  oopj  of  it  had  been  pmerved 


till  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  in  the 
grave : 

''  To  Edmund  Burke,  Escf. 

**  Sir,  I  am  sensible  that  I  need  even 
your  talents  to  apologize  for  the  freedom 
I  now  take ;  but  I  have  a  plea  whid^ 
however  simply  urged,  will,  with  a  mind 
Mke  yours,  sir,  produce  me  pardon,  i 
am  one  of  those  outcasts  on  the  worid 
who  are  without  a  friend,  without  em- 
ployment, and  without  brc»d. 

^'  Pardon  me  a  short  preface.  I  had  a 
partial  &ther  who  gave  me  a  better  edi>« 
cation  than  his  broken  fortune  wonUI 
have  allowed,  and  a  better  than  was  nece»« 
sary,  as  he  could  give  me  that  only.  I  wai 
designed  for  the  profession  of  physie; 
bat,  not  having  wherewithal  to  complete 
the  requisite  studies,  the  design  but  served 
to  ccmvince  me  of  a  parentis  affection  and 
the  error  it  had  occasioned.  In  April 
last  I  came  to  London  with  three  pounda, 
and  flattered  m3rself  this  would  be  sufl^ 
cient  to  supply  me  with  the  common  n»* 
cessaries  of  life  till  my  abilities  should 
procure  me  more ;  of  these  I  had  the 
highest  opinion,  and  a  poetical  vanity 
contributed  to  my  delusion.  I  knew  lit- 
tle of  the  worid,  and  had  read  books  only. 
I  wrote,  and  fancied  perfection  in  nvf 
compositions.  When  i  wanted  breads 
they  promised  me  affluence,  and  soothed 
me  with  dreams  of  reputation,  whilst  tof 
appearance  subjected  me  to  contempt 

''Time,  reflection,  and  want,  havo 
showed  me  my  mistake.  I  see  my  trifles 
in  that  which  1  think  the  true  light,  aad^ 
whilst  I  deem  them  such,  have  yet  the 
opinion  that  holds  them  superior  to  the 
common  run  of'  poeticai  publications. 

''  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  late 
Mr.  Nassau,  the  brother  of  Lord  Rooh- 
ford,  in  consequence  of  which  I  askedl 
his  lordship's  permission  to  inscribe  my 
little  work  to  him.  Knowing  it  to  bo 
ft-ee  from  all  political  allusions  and  per* 
sonal  abuse,  it  was  no  very  material 

gdnt  to  me  to  whom  it  was  dedicated* 
is  lordship  tbought  it  none  to  him,  and 
oUigingly  consented  to  my  request 

''  I  was  told  that  a  subscription  wonM 
be  the  more  profitable  method  for  me^  - 
and  therefore  endeavored  to  ckrculala 
copies  of  the  enclosed  proposals^ 

'^'  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  di^post  yon  witb 
this  very  dull  narradon,  but  believe  mm 
punished  in  the  miseiy  that  occasions  it 
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Yon  will  conclude  that,  during  this  time,  nections,  once  the  sooroe  of  hipniiiBi 
I  must  have  been  at  more  expense  than  I  now  embitter  the  reverse  of  my  riiilMi, 
could  afford  ;  indeed,  the  most  parsimo-  !  and  I  have  only  to  hope  ft  apeody  end  t$ 


nious  could  not  have  avoided  it     The 


a  life  so  unpromisingly  begun,  in 


printer  deceived  me,  and  my  little  busi-   (though  it  ought  not  to  be  bo— ted  0^1 

ness  has  had  eveiy  delay.    The  people   can  reap  some  consolation  in  loofcingli 

with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situation, .  the  end  of  it. 

and  find  me  to  be  indigent  and  without  |      ^<  I  am,  Sir,  with  the  ffreetMfe  rmfitd^ 

friends.     About  ten  days  since  I  was ,  your  most  obedient  and  ndost  haaddi 

compelled  togivea  note  for  seven  pounds, '  servant,  "Qwoebm  CkaMft*  ^ 

to  avoid  an  an'est  for  about  double  that . 

sum,  which  I  owe.     I  wrote  to  every       The  night  after  he  delivered  thiaMv 

friend  I  had,  but  my  friends  are  poor  |  at  Mr.  Burke*s  door  he  was  in  sMik  i 

likewise ;  the  time  of  payment  approach-  i  state  of  agitation  that  he  walked  W< 

ed,  and  I  ventured  to  represent  my  case  I  minster  Bridge  backwards  and 

to  Lord  Rochford.    I  begged  to  be  cred-  \  until  daylight 

ited  with  this  sum  till  I  received  it  of;      Burke  was  then  keenly  engamd  in  1|i 

my  subscribers,  which  I  believe  will  be   tumults  of  parliamentary  omx>aitiOB,  ~^ 

within  one  month ;  but  to  this  letter  I '  not  rich  himself;  yet  he  gave  i 

had  no  reply,  and  I  have  probably  offend- '  tention  to  the  letter  and  the  i 

ed   by  my  impoitunity.     Having  used  ,  it  enclosed.     He  immediatdiy  ^moialil 

every  honest  means  in  vain,  I  yesterday   an  hour  for  Crabbe  to  oaSH  upon  liia:4l 

confessed  my  inability,   and  obtained,    his  house  in  London.    His  ohanelsraid 

with  much  entreaty  and  as  the  greatest   manners  were  appreciated  and  apptMirf 

favor,  a  week's  forbearance  ;  when  I  am   by  that  judicious  and  generous  WHUk 

positively  told  that  I  must  pay  the  mon- '  He  at  once  took  up  his  cause  widi  tli 

ey,  or  prepare  for  a  prison.  zeal  of  a  friend,  domestiosted  him 

"  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  his  own  roof,  and  treated  him  like 
long  an  introduction.  I  appeal  to  you, '.  A  few  days  after  his  first  int 
sir,  as  a  good  and,  let  me  add,  as  a  great  Mr.  Burke  told  Reynolds  that  Us 
man.  I  have  no  other  pretensions  to  your  protege  had  the  mind  and  feeUnapi  ifa 
favor  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy  one.  It  gentleman.  As  to  hispoemSy  hisBisM^^ 
is  not  easy  to  support  the  thoughts  of  critic  did  not  flatter  him,  but  showedkii 
confinement ;  and  I  am  coward  enough  the  necessity  of  utting  in  jndgnwntipil 
to  dread  such  an  end  to  my  suspense.         them,  and  making  them  as  corxeot  as  ps» 

''  Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree  aid  me  sible.  He  told  him  that»  if  he  had  Jli 
with  propriety  f  Will  you  ask  any  de-  common  &ult8  of  inexperieoeed 
monstration  of  my  veracity  t  I  have  im-  he  had  frequently  the  merit  of 
posed  on  myself,  but  I  have  been  guilty  for  himself.  He  selected  firom  his  MM 
of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me,  it  pos-  two  pieces,  '<  The  Library,"  and  '^Vl 
sible,  interest  your  compassion.  I  know  !  Village,"  and  desired  Ciabbe  to 
those  of  rank  and  fortune  are  teased  with  and  improve  them  as  modi  aa  he 
frequent  petitions,  and  are  compelled  to  When  he  had  done  so,  Burke 
refuse  the  requests  even  of  those  whom  took  ^<  The  Library*'  to  Dodalij, 
they  know  to  be  in  distress :  it  is  there-  Pall  Mall,  and  read  some  of  the 
fore  with  a  distant  hope  I  ventured  to  him.  The  bookseller  affreedthsfti 
solicit  such  favor  ;  but  you  will  forgive  of  them  were  good,  but  dBoUnedtliehMIt 
me,  sir,  if  you  do  not  think  pro})er  to  ard  of  publication,  promising  he  wsrfl 
relieve.  It  is  impossible  that  sentiments  do  all  he  could  for  Mr.  Grabber  and  idi 
like  yours  can  proceed  from  any  but  a  care  that  his  poem  should  have  a&Jlt 
humane  and  generous  heart  ,  benefit  he  could  give  it     Ha  kspftlii 

*'  I  will  call  u[K)n  you,  sir,  to-morrow,  word,  and,  though  by  no  itwiaat  iaMBd^ 
and  if  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  obtain  ble  of  the  value  of  money,  he  gavetattl 
credit  with  you,  I  must  submit  to  my  author  his  profits  as  a  pabBdier  and  ifi^ 
fate.  My  existence  is  a  pain  to  myself;  der  of  the  pamphlet  The  aaoosar-tf 
and  every  one  near  and  dear  to  me  are  '*  The  Library**  gave  some  lOMitalina  li 
distressed  in  my  distresses.     My  con-   the  authori  and  enooniagad  him  ID 
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fasted  together,  and  at  parting  his  lord- 
ship pat  a  sealed  paper  into  his  hand, 
saying,  "  Accept  this  trifle,  sir,  in  the 
meantime,  and  rely  on  my  embracing  an 
early  opportunity  to  serve  you  more  sub- 
stantially when  I  hear  that  you  are  in 
orders."  When  he  left  the  house  he 
opened  the  letter,  expecting  a  present  of 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  ;  but,  to  his  aston- 
ishment and  delight,  he  found  it  con- 
tained a  bank-note  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
With  deep  gratitude  to  God,  as  well  as 
his  humane  benefactor,  he  employed  a 


lish  "The  Village"  some  time  after. 
This  poem  was  read  and  revised  by  John- 
son, whom  he  had  met  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold's  table,  and  who  enriched  his 
piece,  as  he  had  formerly  done  some  of 
Goldsmith's,  with  a  few  splendid  lines : 

'*  On  Mincio's  banks,  in  Ca>8ar*8  bounteous  reign, 
If  Tittrtts  found  the  golden  age  again. 
Most  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  moantain  8ong  ? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  straj 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  ?" 

Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua,  March 
4th,  1783,  "  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  back  '  portion  of  the  first  of  this  supply  to  re- 
Mr.  Crabbe's  poem,  which  I  read  with  lieve  some  poor  scholars*  whom  he  had 
great  delight  It  is  original,  vigorous,  I  known  when  sharing  their  wretchedness 
and  elegant  ...  I  do  not  doubt  of  his   in  the  city. 

saccess."  Ci*abbe  remembered  one  max-  •  Being  licensed  as  curate  to  the  Rev. 
im  of  Johnson^s  :  "  Never  fear  putting  Mr.  Bennett,  Rector  of  Aldborough,  he 
the  strongest  and  best  things  you  can  returned  once  more  to  his  native  place, 
think  of  into  the  mouth  of  your  speaker, !  a  more  hopeful  man  than  when  he  went 
whatever  may  be  his  condition."  j  forth  fi'om  it.     He  had  left  his  home  as 

Burke  made  him  welcome  not  only  to  a  deserter  from  his  profession,  despised 
his  houf^e  in  London,  but  also  to  his  re-  by  the  ruder  natives  for  awkwardness 
tirement  at  Beaconsfield.  There,  in  the  and  unsteadiness,  considered  by  some  as 
•curse  of  one  of  their  familiar  walks,  he  a  hare-brained  visionary,  and  by  all  found 
made  a  minute  inquiiy  into  Crabbers  early  guilty  of  poverty.  He  returned  a  man 
days  in  Suffolk,  and  drew  from  him  the  of  acknowledged  talents,  a  successful 
avowal  that,  with  respect  to  future  affairs,  author,  patronized  by  some  of  the  lead- 
he  felt  a  strong  partiality  for  the  church,  ing  characters  of  the  age,  a  clergyman, 
Burke  remarked  that  it  w^as  fortunate  his  i  with  every  prospect  of  preferment  in  the 
fiither  had  exerted  himself  to  send  him  church.  But  the  scriptural  proverb,  that 
to  the  Latin  school ;  and,  though  well  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  holy  his  own  country,  was  exemplified  in  his 
orders  for  any  person  not  regularly  edu-  case.  It  was  whispered  that  a  man  who 
cated,  he  procui*ed  the  assent  of  Dr.  \  had  failed  in  one  calling  was  not  likely 
Tonge,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  by  whom,  to  make  a  gi-eat  figure  in  a  new  one. 
after  a  very  creditable  examination,  he  Some  old  stories  were  revived ;  and,  on 
was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  Lon-  '  the  whole,  he  thought,  from  his  unkind- 
don,  and  in  the  following  year,  1781,  or-  |  ly  reception,  it  was  belter  to  retire  in  a 
dained  a  priest  in  his  own  cathedral.  i  few  months  from  being  curate  at  Aldbo- 
Meantime,  he  had  very  little  cash  at  rough.  He  received  a  letter  from  Burke, 
command,  for  his  patron  was  too  delicate  telling  him  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
to  have  the  appearance  of  giving  him  would  willingly  receive  him  as  his  do- 
alms,  and  he  was  occasionally  reduced  to  mestic  chaplain  at  Belvoir  Castle.  He 
distress  for  an  immediate  supply.  In  an  accepted  the  offered  situation,  in  which 
interval  of  something  like  his  former  mis-  i ^ 

ery  he  one  day  received  a  note  from  the  I  «  The  relief  of  men  of  learning  in  poverty  was 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  inviting  him  always  an  object  in  which  he  took  delight.  In 
to  breakfast  next  morning.     Burke  had   ^«  preface  to  **  The  Borough,"  published  in 

spoken  of  him  in  favorable  terms,  and  the   l^^\  \^.  ^*'"*  '•f?^^  ^°  .?i?  co-operation  with  the 
_f  1  ^        'J  i_i    1  •  Royal  Literary  Fund :  *' Previous  to  a  late  meet- 

Stem  and  formidable  lawyer  was  anxious    i^^^f^  uterary  society  whose  bencTolent  purpose 

to  atone  for  his  fonner  neglect     He  re-  is  well  known  to  the  public,  I  was  induced  by  a 

oeived  Crabbe  with  more  than  courtesy,  fri*?nd  to  compose  a  few  venies,  in  which,  with  a 

and  said,  "  The  first  poem  you  sent  me,  f  °^?^  commendation  of  the  d^ign,  was  intro- 

._    f 1.4.  4^  1.  V^-     J         J  T  L  duced  a  hint  that  the  bounty  might  be  farther  ex- 

SIT,  I  ought  to  have  noticed  ;  and  I  hear-  tended ;    these  verges  a  gentleman  did  me  the 

tily  torgive  the  second."     They  break-  honor  to  recite  at  the  meeting.'* 
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he  saw  sometfaing  of  the  splendor  ttid  some  of  the  most  fiiiiiiiiwi  meD  la 
etiquette  of  high  life,  but  with  no  great  kingdom  :_Mr.  Oroy, 
addition  to  his  happiness.  He  went  to 
London  with  the  Duke,  and  reoeived  an 
inidtation  to  dine  with  Lord  Thnrlow, 
who,  before  he  left  the  house,  gave  him 
the  small  livings  of  Frome  St  Quintin, 
and  Evershot  in  Dorsetshire.  He  has- 
tened to  Beules  with  the  grateful  intelli* 
genee  that  he  was  at  length  entitled, 
without  imprudence,  to  claim  the  long- 
pledged  hand  of  Miss  Elmy.   They  were 


Grey,  the  Earl  of  LsodorsdMle,  Dr.  ¥m^ 
and  Mr.  Fox,  who,  reoogfumng  Ife 
Crabbe,  whom  he  had  fwdieriT  mift  h 
the  society  of  Barke,  Bdyncmi  «■ 
Johnson,  courteously  ezpreoaed  hia  Sir 
appointment  that  his  pea  bad  bsn  m 
long  unemployed,  and  pconiaad  lo  wiiM 
any  future  poem  whioh  he  mMit  pMMM 
for  publication.  When  the '<FntthKj| 
ister"  was  nearly  completed^  in  t&H 


accordingly  married  in  the  month  of  De-  i  Mr.  Fox  was  harassed  bj  the  ones  dT 
cember,  1788,  and  shortly  after  took  up  !  office,  and  smitten  with  m  dJHsem  vfcidi 
their  abode  in  the  apartments  destined  |  was  soon  to  proTe  fiiteL  Ifr.  CSnHl 
for  their  use  at  Belvoir  Castle ;  and,  as  it !  was  too  consiaerate  to  remind  hue  ^ 
was  the  time  of  non-residence  and  plu-  his  promise,  but  wrote  to  the 
ralities,  he  did  the  work  of  his  Dorset-  man  to  say  that  it  wonld 
shire  livings  by  deputy.  As  it  was  soon  gratification  if  he  might  be  perBiUidli 
found  to  bB  a  disagreeable  thing  to  in-  dedicate  the  forthcoming  TCmme  telT 
habit  the  house  of  an  absent  &mily,  the  !  Fox.  He  repeated  bis  oflbr,  I 
duke  having  gone  to  Ireland  as  Lord  I  manuscript  was  sent  to  hint  at  8t 
Lieutenant,  Mr.  Crabbe  took  the  neigh-  '.  Hill ;  it  was  heard  by  Mr.  Fos,  ^id 
boring  curacy  of  Strathern,  and  trans-  j  cited  interest  enough  to  gain  his 
ferred  himself  to  the  humble  parsonage  ;  al.  This  poem,  more  espedUlj  the  M)f 
attached  to  that  office.  He  had  sevend  of  Phcebe  JOawson,  were  the  kst  ctm/tf^ 
children ;  but  only  two  sons  grew  up  to  sitions  of  their  kind  that  engaged  mk 
manhood,  and  became  clergymen.  amused  the  capacious,  candict  aad  |e» 


The  four  years  spent  at  Strathern, '  nevolent  mind  of  that  great 
Crabbe  often  said,  were,  on  the  whole, ;  The  ''Parish  Register*'  was  Mkydj 
the  very  happiest  in  his  life.  He  could  by"  The  Borough,"  *^  TaleSy**  aad  ** 
now  ramble  amidst  the  rich  woods  of  of  the  Hall;"  TOr  whioh  last  werit^' 
Belvoir ;  at  home,  his  garden  afforded  ;  the  copyright  of  his  former 
him  health  and  amusement ;  and  his  sit-  Mr.  Murray  gave  him  the 
nation  as  a  mere  curate  prevented  him  ^  of  £3,000. 
from  deing  drawn  into  any  unpleasant  i  Lord  Thurlow  having,  aH  tiie 
disputes  with  the  villagers  ai*ound  him.  '  solicitation  of  the  Dtoohesa  ef 
From  his  thirty-first  to  his  fifty-second  .  exchanged  the  two  smaD  fivings  ia 
year  he  buried  himself  completely  in  the  [  setshire  for  two  of  superior  Talae  la  lis 
obscurity  of  domestic  and  village  life ;  Vale  of  Belvoir,  Mr.  Crabbe  fasoMM 
and,  although  he  had  gained  admission  I  Rector  of  Mnston,  in  Leicoatershirs^  sal 
for  a  time  into  the  most  brilliant  society  '  the  neighboring  parish  of  AlUaglOBf  ia 
of  the  metropolis  by  means  of  his  '^  Li- '  Lincolnshire.  Li  Februair,  119%  hi 
brary,"  '"Village,"  and  "Newspaper,"  |  left  Strathern,  and  brought  lusfiaHlyt» 
he  was  gradusdly  forgotten  as  a  living  |  the  pu-sonage  of  Mnslon.  Bot  in 
author,  and  was  only  known  by  name  to  her,  1792,  being  summoned  into 
a  few  who  read  certain  striking  passages  |  to  act  as  exeoutor  to  Mr.  TorsD,  a 
which  had  been  inserted  in  the  *' Elegant '  tive  of  his  wife,  still  a  detamuned  aoa^ 
Extracts."  In  September,  1807,  a  vol-  '  resident,  he  resolved  to  |daee 
ume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Crabbe  was  pub-  j  Mnston,  and  to  go  and  reside  at 
hshed  containing,  with  his  earlier  pieces,  I  in  Suffolk,  taking  ehaige  ef 
"  The  Parish  Kegister,"  and  some  small- ;  in  that  neighborhooa.  EEe 
er  poems;  and  from  this  time  he  took  '  this  mode  of  derioal  doty  in  SaflUk  Jhr 
his  place  among  the  foremost  of  living  {  about  ten  years,  wlienihe  bishops  faifM 
British  poets.  very  properly,  to  urge  tSl  aon^eriMI 

In  the  autumn  of  1795,  Mr.  Crabbe   incumbents  to  retnm  to  their  h^iMis 
met)   at  Mr.  Nwth'Sy  a  large  party  of  j  and,  although  Dr.  r^ettjraMUi,  IhuMihBf 
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of  Lincoln,  was  personally  requested  to  j  riew  of  Christian  doctrine,  a  more  chas- 
allow  Mr.  Crabbe  to  remain  in  Suffolk,  i  tened  humility  of  mind,  a  warmer  love 
his  lordship  would  not  yield,  observing  for  the  "Word  of  God,  and  a  calmer  hope 
that  Muston  and  Allington  had  a  prior  ,  in  the  near  prospect  of  eternity, 
daim.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Mas-  |  We  have  put  together  these  notices  of 
ton  in  October,  1805,  where  he  contin-  \  the  life  of  Crabbe  to  show  how  the  gen- 
ued  till,  in  June,  1841,  he  was  inducted  i  erositv  of  one  noble  mind  was  the  means 
to  the  charge  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wilt-  |  of  lifting  him  from  obscurity  and  wretch- 
shire,  not  very  far  from  Bath  and  Bis-  j  edness  to  the  long  enjoyment  of  an  hon- 
tol,  in  which  charge  he  continued  for  orable  and  happy  life ;  an  illustration  of 
nearly  eighteen  years,  till  his  death,  in  I  Cecil's  remark,  that  the  history  of  a  man*s 
February,  1832,  in  the.  seventy-eighth  !  own  life  is,  to  himself  the  most  interest- 
year  of  his  age,  and  £fty  yeare  after  his  ing  history  in  the  world  next  to  that  of 
introduction  to  Burke.  the  Scriptures.     God,   though  unseen, 

Mr.  Crabbe' s  non-residence  in  the  par-  works  wonderfully  in  arranging  the 
ishesof  which  he  was  property  the  rector  events  of  every  life;  and,  though  the 
was  productive  of  some  inconvenience  vast  majority  of  mankind  give  little  heed 
to  their  inhabitants.  His  cui*es  had  been  i  to  this  undoubted  fact,  whoso  is  wise 
served  by  diligent  and  respectable  der-  1  will  observe  these  things,  and  shall  un- 
gymen,  but  they  had  been  often  changed,  |  derstand  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
and  some  of  them  had  never  resided  >  Lord, 
within  the  parish.    When  he  himself  did  |     It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 


ihe  duty  of  curate  in  the  parishes  of  Suf- 
folk, he  was  regular  and  assiduous  in  the 
nsaal  routine  of  duty — so  kind  that  he 
would  put  off  a  meditated  journey  rather 
Uian  leave  a  poor  paiishioner  who  re- 
quired his  services.  Still,  he  had  not 
that  deep  and  genuine  sense  of  religion 


any  criticism  on  the  poems  of  Crabbe : 
the  taste  of  our  age  has  left  them  behind; 
but  they  may  still  be  read  with  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  They  ai*e  not  al- 
ways very  flattering  reading ;  they  ex- 
hibit guilt  and  poverty  in  their  real  col- 
ors, and  do  not  present  human  liie  dressed 


which  was  profitable  to  his  own  soul,  or  j  up  in  the  conventional  language  of  poe- 
likely  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  im-  trv.  He  has  been  called  the  Hogarth 
portance  of  vital  godliness.  But  in  the  { ot  Song,  and  is  well  characterized  by  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  there  seems  to  j  inscription  on  his  monument,  in  Trow- 
have  occurred  the  indispensable  change  j  bridge  church,  as 
which  must  come  over  the  inner  man 


when   he    becomes  a  true  believer    in 
Christ     Mr.  Crabbe  had  a  more  correct 


"Nature's  sternest  p^ter,  yet  her  best.'* 


Dublin  University  Magazine. 
REVERIES. 

▲  4iUT  DAT. 

The  day  has  drowsed  in  a  bleak  dream, 
Shrinkiiig  its  brood  and  gjolden  gaM^ 
Pale  in  the  blown  and  muffling  haze : 
Upon  the  brownlj  driflkig  stream 
The  weak  and  windy  moonlight  £ftlle; 
Upon  the  margined  sands  tkc  rashes  nod ; 
The  white  stream-lily  droops  its  chilly  check 
Over  its  shadow  waTesiag  slant  and  weak ; 
And  from  tha  sloping  field  the  black  crow  calis, 
Daintily  feeding  on  the  wonny  sod. 

Now  the  willows  grey  along  tba  rirer, 

Ruffle  like  weak,  moalting  birdai 
Whitening  in  the  gaat  tbtt  ever 

lAfta  their  leaves ;  wliile  high  overhead, 
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From  the  bare  pine-top,  wintir  words 

Shrill  through  the  twigii,  whose  leaves  aie  sh«d ;— 

Drowdng,  righing,  swelling  on  the  breeze, 

As  though  its  barky  heart  were  ill  at  ease. 
Then  erening  falls  npon  the  windless  air, 

Still  are  the  trees,  and  sightless  flows  the  stream 
As  vagne  in  light  as  sonnd — ^low,  floating  tben^ 

Wogling  inconstant  mnsic  in  its  dream. 


OLDITS  OF  AX  APRIL  DAT. 

Under  the  tender  aznre  April  noon, 

The  while  the  showry  warm  air  round  ns  rolled 
Freshens  the  pulses,  sets  the  thoughts  in  tnne 
With  dawning  spring-time ;  at  the  wrinkled  feet 
Of  a  bloom-corered  pear  tree,  brown  and  old. 
In  the  green  orchard,  fanned  with  lights  dlTine, 
We  rest ;  while,  excitant  as  purest  wine, 
Rich  gusts  of  growing  plenty,  fruit  and  wheat, . 
And  grass  from  meadowed  champagne,  drowsed  in  hmt^ 
Come  breathed  in  waves  o'er  the  brown  steaming  mould. 
In  all  things  round — ^lights,  voices,  herb,  and 
The  spirit  of  life  is  budding  tenderly. 

A-muth  the  sky  is  creased  in  creamy  ledges 

Of  shining  vapor ;  now  some  upland  house. 
Bright-windowed,  flashes  o*er  the  landscape  hare;- 
Now  comes  a  fidnt  vibration  on  the  air, 

Soft-6traying  sunbeams  through  the  mossy  bought 
Now  twittering  of  young  birds  within  the  hedges. 
Still  is  the  earth,  save  when  the  pattering  rain 

Taps  on  the  leaves,  or  from  the  fields  remote 
Vague  sounds  like  bursting  bubbles,  or  again 

Faint  cloudy  whis[)er8  tlirough  the  mists  that  float 
From  furrowed  upland,  or  gray  mountain-ridge 

Low  flocked  with  rainy  green.    At  intervals 
Carts  clatter  o*er  the  ivy-draped  Inridge, 

And  flgures  toward  the  smoky  town  pass  on 

Down  the  wet  roads,  'ncath  April's  glowing  son. 
Then  dusks  the  dewey  evening  wiki  and  tender 

Above  the  orchard  grass  and  skirts  of  weed, 
And  hamlet  dim,  with  tall  spire  gray  and  slender; 
A  humid  wind,  following  its  fancies,  wanders 

On  intermittent  wing  o'er  wood  and  mead. 
And  through  the  dusk,  in  muse  inconstant,  ponders. 

AlK)ve  a  disentangling  woof  of  blue. 

And  tcar-eycd  spriug  stars  gleaming  genial  throngfa. 


-.,.,.„.  I  books  produced  both  in  tlusccniiitiTai 

Eilinburgh  Review.  i  i      •-•        •  ■•      •  ^^\      7^^ V •^.a- 

I  upon  the  CoDtinent,  danng  toe  nifctlky 
TUSCAN  SCULPTURE.*  years,  upon  nearly  eveir  bnuoh  of  Aitv 

T-..^.  ^^^..A  r.^  A^  ;«  «.i.;/»v.  ™-«  i;^«;-   extraordinary,  whfle  all  the  motem  It- 
liiE  penod  01  Ait  m  which  we  live  is   „^„,.,,^  ^^  ^1~.,^««  »f^«  _         «      -i.^ 

above  ^Saliterary  one.     The  number  of  | -^,«^.-^^^j55^^ 

«  1.    Tusam  Scu^ttars,  their  Livtt,  Works  and  !  p}oyed  tO  instmct  OS  by  lUoBtntMHl  nlli 

HiMs,  By  Chahlms  C.  Perkins.  2  vob.   ton- '  various  Styles  of  past  times.    Oiievaryii- 
'^''"'  ^^^'  'teresling  subject,  that  of  ChiWaaim#- 

ture,  has,  however,  been  ■^'*'4P^*V 
lected.  Notices  of  varioaaworiuolAMi* 
tian  sculpture  are  to  be  found  ■oattanl 
about  in  descriptiona  of  the  dumiM  ir 
galleries  which  contain  then,  andliniif 
abled  him  to  exhibit  hil  tdant  in  eon* 


2.  IJ/e  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Herman  GRDiac. 
TnmHlatcd,  with  the  Author's  fe»anction,  byFAMVT 
KiJZABKTH  BuNNBTT.     2  Tols.    London  :  1865. 

il.  Italian  ikuLtture  of  the  Middle  A  ties  and  Pe- 
riod q/"  Art,  A  aescrifitive  Catalotjue  aj  the  Worke 
/'ormint/  tha  above  section  of  the  JSouth  Kensinffton 
Mttseufft^  icith  additionaiiliustrative  Notices,  By  J. 
C.  Konnisoir.  F.S  JL    1  toI.    London :  1862. 
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theChriBtian  sculptors  may  be  picked  out 
of  divers  books  where  they  are  placed  in 
oompany  with  those  of  other  celebrities ; 
but  we  know  of  no  book  which  has  hith  • 
erto  treated  the  subject  separately  and 
fully.     The  study  of  sculpture  has  long 
been  almost  exclusively  that  of  the  an- ) 
tique ;  and  although  no  one  can  for  a  mo- 
ment deny  the  immense  superiority  of 
Greek  sculpture  to  all  that  has  been  since 
produced,  the  position  assigned  to  it  as 
the  only  model  for  imitation  has  pro- 
duced some  unfortunate  results.     It  has 
led  sculptors  to  look  upon  anatomical 
display  and  beauty  of  form  as  the  objects 
to  be  attained,  and  to  consider  meaning 
and  sentiment  as  secondaiy  or  unimpor- 
tant points  in  their  art     Jupitera,  Apol- 
los,  and  Vennses  were  originally  monu- 
ments of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  and 
appealed  to  their  feelings  and  understand- 
ings :    they  excite  our  admiration  now 
only  by  their  beauty  of  execution.    It  is 
not  enough  for  Christian  sculpture  that 
it  should  attain  merely  this  latter  form  of 
excellence.  The  Christian  sculptor  should 
speak  to  us  through  his  art  as  the  pagan 
spoke  to  his  contemporaiies.     He  has  a 
nobler  and  purer  faith  to  illustrnte  and 
teach,  and  if  it  affords  less  opportunity 
for  displaying  the  beauty  of  nude  forms, 
it  makes  ample  amends  for  this  deficiency 
by  the  occasions  it  offers  for  exhibiting 
the  highest  emotions,  and  for  telling  a 
history  which  never  loses  its  hold  upon 
our  feelings. 

In  some  of  the  most  important  branch- 
es of  the  Christian  Church,  sculpture  has 
never  attained  to  so  intimate  a  connection 
with  religion  as  the  sister  art  of  painting. 
It  was  proscribed  by  the  iconoclasm  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  is  still  excluded 
from  her  temples ;  and  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany  and  England  have 
not  entirely  ceased  to  view  with  hostile 
suspicion  the  images  to  which  an  undue 
reverence  was  paid  by  the  faith  of  Rome. 
But  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  middle  ages 
was,  on  the  contrary,  eminently  favora- 
ble to  sculpture  and  made  lavish  use  of 
it.  Accordingly,  long  before  painting 
had  acquired  perfection,  the  persons  and 
events  of  the  Gospel  narratives  were  ren- 
dered familiar  to  the  people  by  innumer- 
able sculptured  images  or  reliefs,  and  the 
great  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury are  adorned  in  every  part  with  gra- 


ven works  which  illustrate  with  every 
variety  of  detail  their  matchless  archi- 
tecture. In  Tuscany,  more  especially,  a 
school  of  religious  sculpture  arose  at  the 
very  begiiyiing  of  that  age  which  has 
the  strongest  claim  to  our  attention  and 
interest. 

The  progress  of  this  school,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  decline,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  impoitant  work  the  title 
of  which   stands   first  at  the  head  of 
this  article.     Its  author,  Mr.  Perkins,  an 
American  gentleman,  has  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  the  task,  and  proposes 
to  continue  his  reseju'ches  into  the  histoiy 
of  sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Eastera  Italy.     His  two  volumes  con- 
tjun  a  clear  account  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  all  the  Tuscan  sculptors  of  im- 
portance from  the  Pisani  to  the  scholars 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  sufficient  notices 
of  many  of  the  obscure  artists.    The  crit- 
icisms are  singularly  fair,  showing  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  dif- 
ferent schools.     An  historical  narrative 
binds  together  the  biographical  and  artis- 
tic portions  of  the  work,  and  enables  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  effects  which  polit- 
ical events  produced  upon  the  arts.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  easy  and  agreeable, 
and,  above  all,  perfectly  free  from  those 
affectations  and  eccentricities  which  some 
writers  on  Art  seem  to  consider  necessary 
to  their  subject.    The  illustrations,  which 
have  been  executed  with  great  skill  and 
elegance  from  the  designs  of  the  author, 
are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  make  us 
reeret  that  they  are  not  more  numerous. 
We  can  not  but  lament,  also,  that  in  cases 
where  Mr.  Perkins  has  selected  particu- 
lar statues  or  bas-reliefs  from  a  large 
work,  he  should  not  have  given  a  general 
sketch  showing  their  position  in  the  com- 
position.    Such  illustrations  would  have 
been  particularly  useful  to  persons  who 
have  never  seen  the  objects  described, 
and  who  can  not  sketch  with  their  mind's 
eye  while  reading  his  account  We  need 
only  add,  before  proceeding  to  a  detailed 
examination  of  these  volumes,  that  with 
regard  to  indexes,  tables  of  contents, 
chronological  tables,  and  marginal  refer- 
ences, they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
by  the  student.  Mr.  Perkins  has  resisted 
the  temptation  of  beginning  his  history 
"  before  the  deluge,"  or  of  tracing  the 
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counection  of  Tuscan  sculpture  with  that  | 
of  Kg}'j>t^  Aspyria,  and  Greece ;  but  he 
has  given  in  his  introduction  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  darkness  in  which  the  soulp- 
tore  were  groping  till  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  to  enable  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  brilliancy  of  the  light  shed  by  the 
appeai'ance  of  the  great  Niccola  Pisano. 
Tiiere  were  no  doubt  sculptors  be£[>re 
Niccola ;  but» 

"  As  all  these  modijeval  artists  who  are  called 
Taglia  Pietre  in  coutemporary  documents  and 
inscriptions,  regarded  sculpture  as  the  humble 
handmaid  of  architecture,  and  made  statu- 
ettes to  crown  the  pinnacles  or  till  the  nicbes 
of  buildings,  but  never  as  separate  entities, 
they  may  rather  be  classed  as  architectural 
stonecutters  than  as  sculptors ;  and  as  such 
we  shall  pass  them  over  for  the  sake  of  their 
more  illustrious  successors."    (P.  Ivi.) 

Niccola  Pisano  was  bom  at  Pisa,  be- 
tween the  years  1205  and  1207.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  uotaiy  (not  certainly  a  very 
artistic  parentage,)  but  his  natural  gills 
were  such  that  when  scarce  fifteen  years 
old  he  had  so  far  profited  by  his  studies 
among  the  workshops  of  tlie  Duomo  as 
to  be  appointed  architect  to  Frederic  IL, 
at  Naples,  a  testimony  to  his  talents 
which  is  all  the  stronger  from  the  fact 
that  this  accomplished  monarch  is  said  to 
have  been  himself  a  practical  architect. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  now  no  means 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  his  earliest 
buildings  as  they  were  completely  re- 
modelled in  the  sixteenth  century. 

After  ten  years  spent  at  Naples,  Niocola 
went  to  Padua  to  design  the  Basilica 
of  St  Antonio,  a  singular  but  grand  and 
picturesque  edifice,  exhibiting  a  jumble 
of  styles  which  Mr.  Perkins  excuses  by 
giving  various  plausible  reasons  for  Nic- 
Gola's  eclecticism,  but  which  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  not  being  a  biographer,  criticises 
without  any  reserve  ;  '^  A  signal  failure 
was,'*  he  says,  ^<  the  result,  for  an  uglier 
church  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere."* 

But  it  is  as  a  sculptor  that  we  have  now 
to  do  with  Niccola,  and  we  therefore  turn 
with  interest  to  his  first  known  work, 
an  alto-relievo  of  the  "  Deposition,"  over 
one  of  the  side  doors  of  the  cathedral  of 
St  Martino  at  Lucca.  He  has  most  care- 
fully followed  in  it  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  the  taking  down  of  our  Lord's 


Body  from  the  CroM,  and  hm 
in  so  grouping  the  fignies  as  to 
beautiful  oompositioii,  thnaatonoe 
ling  his  predeoeseora,  who  alwajB  piMil 
them  in  a  row.  For  iomerettra  afttrfc 
completion  of  his  work  at  Laeea,  NiaoA 
a{^)ean  to  have  be&i  otaiefly  cnployal 
as  an  architect  in boildiDg  ohnraheBaal 
palaoes,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  as  aBi» 
strament  of  party  venseaneeia  dtjafcoji 
ing  many  fine  edifioes  wniohhadbuliiBgll 
to  the  Ouelpht.  It  was  not  till  tha  jMr 
1260  that  he  began  the  pnlnitf  in  lli 
Baptistery  at  Pisa,  which  nuqf  be  « 
ed  as  the  coramenoement  of  Us 
style,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
school  That  his  aeoond  stjlo  wai 
ed  by  the  study  of  antique  aod^ptma 
not  be  doubted,  for  notonly  doeai 
end  character  <U5tinetly  show  it,  bat 
of  his  reliefs  upon  the  pulpit  an  diiM% 
inutated  from  figures  on  ai 
ments  in  the  Gampo  Santo. 

His  next  important  oo: 
the  Area  di  San  Domeniooat  ISokMBHLa 
sarcophagus  made  to  contain  tha 
of  that  saint^  in  the  exeontion  of 
he  was  assisted  by  his  pnpil  Fim  Qn^bf^ 
mo  Agnelli.  The  bas-rdiefr  on  this 
ument  are  admirable  Sixamplea  of 
cola's  power  of  oomposidon  and 
tion,  and  are  the  more  remarfcahle 
these  subjects  from  the  life  of  tha 
had  probably  never  before  been 
sented. 

It  is  never  otherwise  than 
to  know  what  remnneration  gntA 
have  received,  and  we  are 
tunate  in  being  aUe  to 


♦  Handbook  of  Architecture,  toI.  ii.  p.  769. 


contract  which  he  signed  iqiea  anii^ 
taking  the  pulpit  in  the  Dnoaao  atflM^ 
the  rate  at  which  he  was  paid  tar 
bors.     He  agreed  to  live  at 
completion,  with  liberty  to 
times  ayearfbrafortnuriitata 
to  receive  eight  soldi  a  day  (a 
lent  to  twdve  Tuscan  panla  of 
ent  cnrren<7,  or  abont  five 
ourmoney,)be8idesbisli¥ing;.  no 
pulpit  does  not  show  that  he  had 
any  further  advanes  in  art  aiaea 
ting  that  at  Pis%  for  two  of  ^a 
were  almost  exactly  ropeatad  i  iMtii 


t  More  properfy  speskfaq^  a 
ambo,  having  two  deiki^ 
Oofptl,  oae  knverdows  lor 
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abled  him  to  exhibit  his  talent  in  con- 
ceiving and  composing  two  vast  and  dif- 
ficult subjects,  '*The  Last  Judgment*' 
and  **  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocent." 

"Although  the  Last  Judgment  is  a  subject 
which  can  not  be  adequately  treated  in  sculp- 
ture, and  one  which,  from  the  vastness  of  its 
nature,  natumlly  led  Niccolii  to  overcrowd  the 
small  space  at  his  disposition  with  a  somewhat 
ooni'used  mass  of  figures,  he  showed  great 
skill  in  its  composition,  and  a  power  of  cou- 
ception  which  is  all  the  more  woudcrful  in 
one  who,  unlike  Orcagna,  Signorelli,  and 
lOchael  Angelo,  could  not  have  fired  his  im- 
agination with  the  vivid  descriptions  of  Dan- 
te's *  Inferno.'  "     (Vol.  i.  p.  24.) 

This  pulpit  was  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  Corporation  of  Stonecutters 
then  existing  at  Siena,  for  its  construc- 
tion brought  Niccola  among  them,  and 
his  work  left  them  a  subject  for  study, 
which  kept  alive  his  influence  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  that  school  of  sculpture 
of  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  speak. 

Niccola's  last  work  was  the  beautiful 
fountain  at  Perugia,  for  which  he  carv- 
ed twenty-foiu'  statuettes.  Before  it  was 
finished  he  died  at  Pisa  in  1274,  atler 
nearly  seventy  years  peacctully  sj)ent  in 
revolutionizing  Art  in  the  middle  of  wars 
and  political  commotions.  The  suminaiy 
of  his  career  we  will  give  in  Mr.  Per- 
kins's own  words : 

**  Inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to 
Art  by  this  great  man.  He  gave  the  death- 
blow to  Byzantinism  and  barbarism ;  estab- 
lished new  architectural  principles ;  founded 
anew  school  of  sculpture  iu  Italy,  and  opened 
men's  eyes  to  the  degraded  state  of  Art  by 
showing  them  where  to  study  and  how  to 
study ;  so  that  Cimabue,  Guido  di  Siena,  the 
Massuccios  and  the  Cosimati,  all  profited  by 
his  pervading  and  enduring  influence.  Never 
hurried  by  an  ill-regulated  imagination  into 
extravagances,  he  was  careful  in  selecting  his 
objects  of  study  and  his  methods  of  self  cul- 
tivation ;  an  indefatigable  worker,  who  spared 
neither  time  nor  strength  in  obedience  to  the 
numerous  calls  made  upon  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  peninsula ;  now  in  Pisa,  then  in  Naples, 
Padua,  Siena,  Lucca,  or  Florence ;  here  to 
design  a  church,  there  to  model  a  bas-relief, 
csrect  a  pulpit,  a  palace,  or  a  tower ;  by  turns 
architect  and  sculptor,  great  in  both,  laying 
deep  and  well  the  foundations  of  his  edifices 
by  hitherto  unpracticed  methods,  and  sculp- 
turing his  bas-reliets  upon  prmciples  evolved 
from  the  study  of  antique  models  long  un- 
heeded. Ever  respected  and  esteemed  by  \ 
the  many  persons  of  all  classes  with  whom  j 
be  came  in  contact,  he  was  truly  a  great  uian,  ' 

Nbw  Sawis— Vol.  II.,  Na  S. 


one  to  whom  the  world  owes  an  eternal  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  who  looms  up  in  gigantic 
proportions  through  the  mist  of  five  centuries, 
holding  the  same  relation  to  Italian  art  which 
Dante  holds  to  Italian  literature."  (Vol.  i. 
p.  35.) 

Niccola  Pisano  left  behind  him  six 
scholars,  two  of  whom,  his  son  Giovanni 
and  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  appear  to  have 
been  well  worthy  of  receiving  instruction 
from  him.  Giovanni  Pisano  was  bom  in 
1240,  and  inherited  no  small  portion  of 
his  father's  genius.  He  must  have  taken 
early  to  sculpture,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  when  the  contract  for  the  pulpit  at 
Siena  was  being  drawn  up,  he  was  treat- 
ed as  an  independent  maestro,  and  not 
merely  as  one  of  the  scholars  for  whose 
services  his  father  considered  Jiimself  au- 
thorized to  engage.  After  two  yeai-s 
spent  there,  and  four  at  Naples,  where  he 
built  a  church  for  the  Franciscans,  and 
designed  an  episcopal  palace,  he  went  te 
to  Perugia  to  superintend  the  erectioa 
of  the  fountain  designed  by  his  father, 
and  execute  its  bas-reliefs.  Having  been 
summoned  to  Pisa  by  the  death  ot  Nic- 
cola, he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  remain  there,  and  soon 
found  himself  engaged  upon  various  im- 
portant works. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  Pisa  must 
remember  tlie  miniature  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  del  la  Spina,  which  forms  so  great 
an  ornament  to  the  quays  of  tlie  Arno. 
It  was  originally  a  small  oratory,  whic)i« 
having  been  endowed  with  a  thorn  from 
our  Lord's  Crown,  required  enlarging 
for  the  convenience  of  the  increased  num- 
bers of  worshippei-s,  and  decorating  in 
honor  of  the  precious  relic  it  was  to  con- 
tain. This  work  was  entrusted  to  Gio- 
vanni ;  and  although  the  Grothic  charac- 
ter of  the  church,  as  we  now  see  it,  has 
made  some  writers  doubt  whether  we 
may  not  be  indebted  to  some  traveling 
German  architect  for  this  building,  tht 
natural  desire  to  give  the  honor  of  so 
lovely  a  gem  of  architecture  to  the  great 
Pisan,  who  was  undoubtedly  employed 
upon  it,  and  his  known  preference  for 
Gothic  forms,  goes  far  to  justify  Mr.  Per- 
kins in  attributing  it  to  Giovanni. 

His  next  great  work  was  the  celebra- 
ted Campo  Santo,  that  treasure-house  of 
mediteval  art,  a  description  of  which 
alone  is  a  history  of  the  early  Tuscan 
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painting luid  scnlptnra.  Herewereplaced  I  While  st  I 

many  of  bis  own  marUn,  and  among  three  cthei*      irka  ;        r  nnianiitg  man 

them  one  which  deeervee  especial  notice,  he  went  to  see  IiIb          llow-echolv  A^ 

■'A.betog,perhaps,theflratkrBe«.tnem.de  H?'*''*  ^^'Ipnibio,  wno«,  reputation  at 

in  lialj  B^^he  time  of  Con«auline,  and  ia  F!»«»t'e,  '1'"'  «™fl  '^  h'gh  that  dnnn« 

crllldBing  wbidi  it  Bhould  be  laktn  into  coo-  (iiovaniii's  stay  thei-a  of  two   yeare  be 

rideraiSontljat  ineuch  B  work  iuiuicnse  and  only  rtmved  one  order.  On  hian-turalo 

nntried  difBcnliieB  prcBenied  tlitniBclveB  to  a  Piea  he  made  the  }'ul|>it  meuiioiied  abon^ 

sculptor  MCDBlomcd  to  ireiit  Bculpture  as  an  uid having  given  to  PeruiriM and Cortom 

McUiiMtural  acceBKory.    Tbe  Maine  repre-  two  adinirabie  specimens  of  monamcolai 

ro^i?.^orr«^rcii.^rer b.3  T/r^^;  -<^  rri^^ri  •!;^j:i"^"'S 

as  emlTlen.8  of  ber  ferlilily,  and  eif^liil  "iU"  <>* 'hecntljearat  M  Prato,  he  died  ID  ISlfl^ 

a  cord  seven  times  kuoltcd,  In  token  of  ber  »*,  the  Hilvaiiced  age  of  eighty.  Giovanu 

dominion  over  t!ie  seven  iBliinda  of  Coirica,  Fisano,  like  his  lather,  lived  ia  troubloui 

Sardinia,  Elbn,  PianoEo,  Caprfija,  Uigiio,  and  times,  liiil  he  appears  to  have  rUfttii 
Gorgona.    She  stands  upon  a  pedeatal  whidi '  dear  of  political  difficallJea,  and  while 

te  supported  at  the  lour  corners  by  flgureB  of   ^^^  .                   j  ^■      ^^  j^^ 

Prudence,  Teinperauco,FortUu(ic  and  Justice  ^^  ^r.  „    ■     *    f    -               i       ■-   ^     ,JT 

(the  guiding  principle  of  government,)  be-  P^Mefi'l'y'UI'i-oduungw-orltsofan  wbldl 

iween  which  eaglEB  are  sculptured,  in  allurion  ^'"*>    paused    him    to   bo    remembaed 

to  her  Roman  origin.     It  would  be  bard  to  long  alter  ni:itij  of  his  bruve  aud  amift- 

find  anything  more  original  than  this  Blmnge  tioiUiC(>iiti'lii|!>.<l':i1'ieshavebeeurorgOllai. 

work,  whose  ugliness  is  somewhat  rtdeemed  He  left  st-venil  pupik  both  at  Pwaand 

bjanintcnrity  of  eipreaHionwliicb  arrests  the  gjena^   uni  amuii-'  tlit^m  Alidrt-n  Pinna. 

Sjra^Iu'Srbr^lTBlt^^^^  r  "l^'"'r  Prt  "'  ^-'r  -"iP^- 
onthewalchforsomeBtrm.Ecc.ming.  Es->""?""  ''<■■'  CiUNbiu  unlike  hia  Mlw 
cepting  the  nude  figure  of  Temperance.  '  Bc''uiar,  Gioviii.ni  Fiaano,  ap|>ean  U 
whose  ctassically  knolted  hair,  and  |HiEe  not  have  shoM  n  his  Uilenls  Into  iu  life,  £arri 
unlike  that  of  a  Urtek  Vetius,  recalls  the  an-  thirty-titur  years  old  ht)  waa  stilt  an  aB- 
tlqne,  the  whole  work  ia  Qeruian  in  cLarac-  prentiLti',  wliiie  Giovanni,  his  junior  br 
ter,  and  as  good  an  example  of  Qiovnnni'B  <ij(,l,t  ...'uvb  «■■!«  inuitoA  aa  nr.  --  ■  — - 
peculiarities  Is  could  be  sdectcd."  (Vol.  L  ^'f'*  >'*"''  "'^1^""^^  T  »  '^ 
^  ^,  "■  dent  nM<^,iio.     Although    Amolto  «■■ 

I  doubttilly  deBcnes  .1  liiuh  place  amoiif 
The  Campo  Santo  also  contains  five  theMMilitorsof  thePisauauhool,  heo««i 
other  figures  by  Giovanni,  and  in  the  ca-  it  to  a  single  work,  the  tomb  of  Cai* 
thedral  close  by  may  be  seen  some  baa-  ual  de  Uniyc  in  St.  Domeulco  at  Orvieia 
wliefis  which  belonged  formerly  ton  p«l-  'phe  rtcutubent  figure  of  the  Cnrdnil. 
pit  made  for  it  in  1311,  but  which  areso  lying  iibo\e  a  richly  ornamenli-d  donfab 
mudi  inferior  to  thowwhioh  he  executed  jju^eim-iit,  is  watched  over  br  sno^ 
for  the  pulpit  of  St.  Andrea  at  Pistoja,  '  ^ho  are  draw iiig  b.ick  cuiiAuis— a  nw 
that  we  need  only  allude  to  their  exist-  ■  ceit,  y.  liich  was  adopted  by  Giovairi 
enee,  and  quote  Mr.  Perkins's  de8crij>tion  Piaano  in  hU  tonil>  ol  Popu  UeuedisXl., 
of  the  bas-relief  on  the  hitter  repvesentr  1  and  copied  and  evet.lunllv  cariauutwi  to 
ing  the  "  MaBsacre  of  the  lunocenta  :"  j  Bubeeqiient  sculptors.  Above  the  sutai 
"One  of  these,"  he  says,  "Ibe  Massaae,  j  of  the  Cardinal  is  a  Gotltic  tnbcmad^ 
we  consider  Giovanni'a  niasierpiecc ;  nay,  !  and  ID  it  «ittt  a  dignified  Madonna  wU 
,__> !__,-_.  J  ..  J  ..  the  Holy  Infant,  and  on  eitboi-sideof  bcr 

saints  pn-senting  the  Cardinal  dellr^ft 
llie  beautiful  Gothiu  tMberuacle  at  on 
Paolo  iuori  le  mure  at  Itoue  bad  htm 
attribnied  to  Amolfo  by  some  writML 
and  his  claim  lo  its  doaiffu  stonily  dtRitd 
byotbci-s.  This  question  Mr.  PtfiiiiA 
thougli  inclined  to  admit  his  tiling  u 
obliged  ti>  '  aa '     iViuod  it,  a  v«i 

pretty  ar        o  i 
"To  c      J  1         Unollh  did  torn^ 


more,  we  feel  inclined  to  set  il  down  as ' 
tbe  most  dramatic  and  Ibreiblc  represeutationa 
of  this  painful  and  revolting  snbject  to  be 
found  In* Italian  art.  Rare  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  a  dramatic  feeling,  which  Niccolh 
wanted,  arc  shown  in  the  sullen  BalisfactioD 
with  wblcb  Herod  looks  upon  tlic  rush  of 
maddened  soldiers,  despairing  mothers,  and 
abriekbg  Infanis,  aa  well  as  bi  tbe  figure  of 
tbe  wranan  wbo  sits  upon  the  ground,  bowed 
in  rilcnt  griel  over  the  dead  body  of  her  child, 
and  of  her  who  yet  sUnggiea,  hi  the  agony  of 
despair  to  save  her  darling  from  ■  like  bta." 
CVol.  L  p.  «.) 
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t*iT  city  (Vom  one  or  the  ndghbortng  em!- 
BeBces,  and  not«  all  tlie  most  etriking  objects 
which  greet  the  e;e,  tlie  Dunmo,  the  Palazzo 
Veccliio.  Sta.  Croce.  or  San  Micheic,  and  the 
walls  which  surround  her,  are  his  works." 
(Vol.  1.  p.  53-) 

"  Amolfo  did  not  live  to  see  the  completinn 
of  any  of  (he  great  bnlldtnga  which  be  de- 
rigned,  and  which  still  conMilute  the  chief 
architectural  oruaineDtB  of  Florence ;  neither 
did  be  round  a  school,  or  firmly  eslabliah  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  that  original  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  he  there  introduced.  The  rcn- 
K>n  of  this  niny  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  was  ralhcr 
k  decoration  than  an  architecture ;  as  well  as 
hi  the  persistent  predilection  for  claswcal 
li>m>s  lo  Italy,  agunst  which  tlie  Gothic  made 
bat  a  short  stand,  and  which  flQally  found  itB 
Dill  exprcseion  in  the  hnildings  of  Renaissance. 
Giotto  made  exquisite  use  nf  the  Mcdiieval 
Florentine  style  in  his  Campanile,  but  its  for-  ■ 
ther  development  was  checked  even  in  Flor- 
ence by  Orcagna,  while  other  Florentine  ar- 1 
tlstB  who  worked  at  Venice  and  In  various  : 
IMUta  of  Italy,  suited  themselves  to  the  taste 
of  the  locality.  Amollb  bad  two  sous  Oui- 
duccio  and  Alberto,  of  whom  we  know  noth- 
ing but  that,  like  their  father,  tlicy  were  hon-  . 
ored  with  the  citizenship  of  Florence.  An 
inscription  let  into  the  wall  of  the  cathedral ; 
Us  portrait  introduced  by  Giotto  into  a  ft'esco 
-which  he  painted  In  Bia.  Croce,  and  a  statue 
placed  in  our  day  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Brunellfsclii.  opposite  the  cathedral  which 
the  one  built  and  the  other  crowned  with  :he 
•econd  i;ri:at  dome  in  the  world,  are  the  only 
memorials  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
IWlian  arteiats."     (Vol.  i.  p,  6T.) 

We  now  come  to  Andrea  Pisano,  and 
his  scholars  Nino  and  TomraaBo  Giovan- 
ni Balduccio,  and  Andrea  Orcafcna. 

Andrea  Pioano  was  the  son  of  Ugolino  ; 
di  Nino,  and  was  boi-n  In  1 J70  ;  all  that  | 
is  known  of  hin  youth  is  that  he  was  ap- 1 
pronticed  to  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  he  is  ■ 
believed  to  havegone  at  the  age  of  thirty- ! 
five  to  Venice,  and  there  influenced,  if  i 
he  did  not  actually  make  the  designs  tor  ' 
some  of  tlie  M-.ulptnre  of  St.  Mark's  and  , 
of  the  Ducal  Palace.  lie  appears  to 
have  acrqutrcd  a  great  reputation  as  a 
brouze  taster,  although  we  iiiilbrtunately  , 
know  nothing  of  his  early  works  in  met- 
al, except  that  lie  sent  a  bronze  crnoifix  I 
to  Pope  Clement  V.  at  Avignon  ;  but 
that  he  had  such  a  repatation,  and  fully  I 
deserved  it,  is  proved  by  the  feet  of  his 
liaving  been  chosen  to  make  the  gates 
fur  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  whiob,  if, 
le«tt  beautiful  thau  Ghlberti's,  and  some- 1 
what  eclipsed  by  them,  are  free  trom ' 


many  of  their  faults,  and  have  given  him 
a  lastiiag  title  to  fame. 

"In  these  works,"  says  Mr.  Perkins,  "we 
And  sentiment,  simplicity,  beauty  of  line,  pu- 
rity of  de^gn,  and  great  elegance  of  drapery, 
conihlncd  willi  a  technical  perfection  biirdly 
ever  surpassed,  while  the  single  allegorical 
figures  Bhow  the  ad-pervading  inftuencu  of 
Qiotto,  from  whom  Andrea  learned  to  use  the 
lystical  and  spiritual  elements  of  German 
art  as  Giovanni  Pisano  had  used  the  fantastic 
and  drauiatlc.  When  they  were  completed 
and  set  up  in  the  door  way  of  the  Baptistery, 
now  occupied  by  Gbiberti's  Gates  of  Paradise, 
all  Florence  crowded  to  see  them,  and  the 
Signory,  who  never  quitted  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
cliio in  a  Itody  except  on  most  solemn  occa- 
sions, came  In  state  to  applaud  the  artist,  and 
to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  dtlzensbip." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  t(5.} 

A  friendship,  equally  honorable  aod 
advantageous  to  both,  subaisted  between 
Andrea  and  Giotto,  and  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  fomier  upon  the  ecnlp- 
ture  for  the  beautiful  Campanile,  and  the 
fai;ade  of  the  Duomo,  which  the  latter 
designed.  The  figures  for  the  Daomo 
have  been  since  used  for  the  decoration 
of  gardens;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  now  capital  of  Italy  adorns  its 
cathedral  with  the  west  front  for  which 
it  has  been  waiting  for  so  many  years, 
Andrea's  statues  may  find  their  way  back 
to  the  place  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally made. 

In  1345  Andrea  died,  leaving  to  the 
world  the  artistic  legacy  of  five  scholars 
— Arnoldo  Arnoldi,  hia  sons  Nino  and 
Tominaso,  Giovanni  Baldnocio,  and  An- 
dna  Orc'igna.  Of  the  first,  who  worked 
upon  the  tiu^e  of  the  I>uomo,  and  was 
made  "  Capo  maestro  dull'  opera,"  we 
know  only  one  work,  a  dignified  but  rigid 
Madonna,  without  any  of  that  beauty  or 
expression  which  distinguished  the  works 
of  his  master.  Nino,  who  had  worked 
with  histatherui>on  the  Baptistery  gates, 
inherited  much  of  his  grace  and  feeling 
for  beauty,  and  hia  statue  of  St.  Peter  La 
the  Chiesa  della  Spina  at  Pisa,  shows 
that  Giotto's  influence  bad  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  him.  Tommaao's 
I  sculpture,  judging  from  a  specimen  iu 
the  Campo  Santo,  was  in  every  way  in- 
ferior to  his  brother's ;  but  as  an  arotii- 
tect  be  mnst  have  had  some  talent,  for 
he  aooompUshed  the  hasirdoiu  task  of 
patting  the  top  story  to  t^e  Leaning 
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Tower.     He  is  also  Nud  to  have  been  1 1  bifldo  of  the !  impleteil  WtUi 

[tainter  and  a  gotdsmiUi,  althongh  W9  ;  Oroagns  tlie  i  ecm    I  may  be  said  (o 

have  no  ezamplea  of  his  skill  in  either  of  ■  close,  and  th       ;d  i  of  it's  best  men 

these  capacilJes-  I  lived  at  Floreni-e,  tliev  were  the  schobn 

While  the  two  sons  of  Andrea  were !  and  grsndschoUi-s  of  N^iccolit,  followed 
thos  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  j  to  a  great  extent  in  his  steps,  and  an 
of  the  Pisan  eohool  in  its  birthplace,  their  quite  distinct  in  feeling  and  style  [n^ 
fellow-scholar,  Balduocio,  was  spreading  uie  Florentine  sehool.  founded  uear^ 
its  principles  in  the  North  of  Itwy.  Hav-  thirty  ye&m  aftt-r  0]>agna"a  death  bj 
ing  been  invited  by  Amo  Visoonti,  Lord  [  GhiMrti  snd  Donatello.  To  th«  Piaa 
of  Milan,  to  that  city,  he  was  employed  |  school  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratiUuk 
by  him  on  various  works,  the  most  im-  \  as  the  discoverers  and  imnrovcn  of 
portant  of  which  was  the  monumentofi  ChristiaD  sculpture.  It  was  >iiccola  vbo 
St  Peter  Martyr.  In  the  design  for  this  |  first  found  that  it  was  poaniblo  to  com- 
work  he  introduced  a  sarcopb^uA,  a  j  bine  the  various  figures  of  sacred  or  lus- 
tbrm  of  tomb  of  which,  from  their  Campio  torical  snbjei^ts  into  pleasing  oompoo- 
Santo  studies,  the  Fisan  sculptors  were  '  tions,  and  the  sohoUrs  of  his  son  flnl 
particularly  fond.  This  sarcophagus  he  i  sucoeeded  in  adding  graoe,  bowity,  mi 
raised  upon  pilastei's,  In  front  of  which  :  expression  to  tlieir  works.  Thvir  pan 
stand  allegorical  figures,  simple,  inteUi-  !  and  simple  fltyle  was  of  short  dnntin^ 
gible,  anddignifiedasallegoriesofChris-,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  iM 
tian  virtues  should  be,  and  showing  that  j  with  Orcsgna,  for  thongli  Tnsoin  Art 
Baldacdo  had  learned  much  from  Giotto.  ^  rose  yet  higher  than  Ihpy  lell  it  in  j^nes 
The  "  area"  has  baa-relie&  from  the  life  and  beanty,  it  had  hardly  reached  its  bat 
of  the  Saint  upon  it,  aniarated  from  each  period  beforu  the  plague,  which  wiu  nAa- 
other  by  statuettes  of  saints,  and  the  wards  to  destroy  all  sculpturt.-,  biidbcgmb 
whole  is  crowned  with  a  tabernacle,  un-  ,  Before  proceeding  to  cooKidvr  tUt 
derwhichsittheMadonnaandCbildwith  I  Florentine  school,  we  must  Ibllow  Hr. 
S8.  Peter  Martyr  and  Dominic.  "  The  Perkins  to  Sienu  and  obswve  what  (rail 
monument  altogether,"  says  Mr.  Perkins,  ,  theezampU>of  N'ici;o!aPisiino  bore  th«rK 
•■  has  few  equals  in  unity  of  design,  ;  At  the  dale  ol*  bis  arrival  tliere,  Siena 
earnestness  of  feeUng,  and  a  judioioas  j  must  have  lieen  rich  in  to-called  Mxif- 
use  of  the  symbolism  of  Christian  Art"  |  tors,  "  for  no  leas  than  sixty,  we  are  toU, 
This  tomb  had  only  just  been  completed  kept  open  shop  in  the  i:ily,  and  noiiiilt- 
when  Balducdo  was  called  upon  to  con- 1  tuted  a  guild  ruled  by  tlirt«  redon  wd 
atmct  a  monument  in  memory  of  his  em- 1  a  chamberlam,  ulectt^d  fur  »ix  montba, 
ployer,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  :  none  of  whom  cuuld  be  eliMiged,  nnkw 
gallery  of  Milan.  in  case  of  iIIui-kh  or  absonctt,  and  wim 

The  last  and  most  celebrated  of  An-  ;  re-eleoted  until  tliree  years  after  the  «- 
drea  Piaano's  scholars  was  Andrea  Or-  piration  of  a  previous  tenure  of  oifioa-* 
i^gna.  Althongh  originally  brought  up  As  this  powerful  [corporation  did  not  A- 
us  a  ^Idsmith,  and  known  chiefly  to  tempttoajisHsBinateNiccolu(afurm  wlud 
postenty  as  an  architect  and  a  painter,  favo  Ue  icrllicism  sometioH^-s  took  ia 
be  has  left  in  the  shrine  of  Or  8an  Mi-  Italy;,  bat  without  jealousy  showed  Ihta- 
chele  a  work  which  establishes  his  tame  selves  ready  U>  co-upernte  with  and  tan- 
as a  sculptor.  The  baa-reliefs  of  this  tate  him,  he  may  fairly  suppoiu;  thai  hi* 
splendid  monument  give  the  whole  life  acknowledgi-d  talents  placed  hini  «bof( 
of  the  Madonna,  and  exhibit  in  wonder-  the  reach  of  their  envy.  Tbe  naniM  <' 
ful  perfection  that  great  glory  of  Tuscan  one  oc  two  of  thuse  early  SiVAwe  aealp- 
Art,  tbe  power  of  telling  a  story  with  tora  have  been  rescued  by  Mr.  I\]ikiM 
clearness,  simpUdty,  and  beauty.  Or-  from  obscurity,  but  it  is  not  until  iwdn 
cagna's  other  arcbitectnral  work,  the  years  after  the  death  of  Niccolu  that  «rt 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  is  known  to  all  the  find  one  who  deserve  to  be  rvjnemlwvrd 
world,  and  as  it  appears  that  Michael    with  admi  ai  '  «et.     ThiN  «*■ 

Angelo  advised  its  eontiuualjon    round   Lorenzo 
the  Kaoa,  we  may  also  recommend  this   ••  Wbo  nMsi  t 
work  to  the  Italian  capital  as  soon  as  the   tili  ni 
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Orvieto.    Being  a  man  of  rare  genias,  and  whose  emotions  as  they  grieve  over  Christ's 
thoroughly  versed  in  architecture,  sculpture,  sufferings,  or  rejoice  over  His  resurrection  and 
bronze  casting,  and  Mosaic,  Maitani  was  emi-  ascension,  are  depicted  in  their  countenances 
nently  fitted  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and,  with  great  variety  of  expression.     Like  the 
thanks  to  the  singular  fortune  which  permit-  chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  they  serve  as  a 
ted  him  to  watch  over  it  from  the  day  when  running    commentary  upon    the    successive 
the  comer-stone  was  laid  to  that  which  saw  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  by  giving  us  the 
its  last  pinnacle  pointed  towards  heaven,  was  key-note,  keep  our  thoughts  in  harmony  with 
enabled  to  carry  it  out  with  a  unity  of  design  each.     Although  the  angels  are  less  skilfully 
unattainable  by  an  artist  less  versatile  than  sculptured  than  the  reliefs,  their  mutual  rela> 
himself.     ....  tion  is  such  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
***  Artist-philosopher,'    says    Romagnuoli,  signed  by  one  artist.     In  the  fourth  and  last 
'Maitani  adorned  the  base  of  the  facade  with  pier,  the  dead  are  seen  rising  from  sarcophagi, 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  whose  heavy  lids  some  strive  to  lift,  while 
foundations  of  our  religion;   above  which,  others,  already  free,  look  upward  to  the  bless- 
about  the  circular  window,  he  placed  the  sym-  ed  who,  guided  by  guardian  angels,  are  press- 
bols  of  the  Evangelists,  with  the  statues  of  ing  forward  to  the  light  Divine ;   wliile  the 
the  Apostles  and  popes ;  and  those  of  the  an-  condemned  are  urged  forward  shrieking  and 
gels  at  a  dangerous  aud  almost  aerial  altitude.'  weeping,  by  an  angel  of  stem  countenance. 
The  bas-reliefs,  a  precious  monument  of  the  who  holds  them  in  a  leash  and  drives  them 
joint  talents  of  many  of  the  best  Sienese  and  by  a  scourge  into  the  arms  of  demon  skele- 
Pisan  sculptors  of  the  time,  are  sculptured  tons   with  serpents'  tails,  bats'  wings,    and 
upon  four  great  piers,  which  have  been  aptly  jaws  stretching  from  ear  to  ear.     From  the 
ealled  the  Pier  of  Creation,  the  Pier  of  Proph-  base  of  each  of  the  four  piers  rises  a  vine, 
ecy,  the  Pier  of  Fulfillment,  and  the  Pier  of  symbolic  of  Christ,   the  True  Vine,   which 
Judgment.     On  the  lower  part  of  the  first  is  frames  each  separate  relief  with  its  branches, 
represented  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  leaves,  and  tendrils."     (Vol.  i.  p.  90.) 
and  stars,  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  of  man  and 

woman  ;  and  on  the  upper,  the  temptation.  It  would  be  extremely  satisfactoiy  to 
the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  murder  be  able  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to 
of  Abel.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  flower-like  ^^^^  ^^^  authors  of  these  beautiful  sculp- 
freshness  and  punty  of  the  ang^els  who,  with  .  m,  .  ^r  •  i  a  •  *  n 
reverently  bent  heads,  and  folded  arms  or  ^"^'^f .  ^]'''^  ^^^]^  g^°^^»^  ^^«»?^  '^  ^?® 
clasped  hands,  attend  upon  the  Creator,  and  ^^  Maitani,  who  lived  among  the  work- 
singly  or  in  groups,  watch  and  reason  togeth-  shops  of  the  cathedral,  and  directed  its 
er  upon  each  successive  act  of  creation ;  as,  daily  progress,  we  may  fairly  assume, 
for  instance,  when  the  Lord  walks  in  the  and  we  know  that  some  of  the  scholars 
garden  and  calls  unto  Adam,  one  of  the  two  of  Giovanni  Pisano  were  employed  upon 

!i^fp'il'ln?i  ^lZ.^7,'  ^T'  T'tr"'  ^•''  it.  but  more  positive  information  than 

parents,  and  explams  the  stoiy  of  their  sm,  ^,'.  i      ^        j  ^  i         ^'  /?   j 

while  the  other  with  sad  countenance  grieves  ^^^^  ^^  ^*"  "^^  g^^'  *"^  ^^^^  ^^  satisfied 

over  their  fall.     It  is  God  the  Son  who  ap-  with  the  negative  evidence  which  Mr. 

pears  as  the  Creator,  and  who,  in  literal  in-  Perkins  has  collected  to  prove  that  none 

terpretation  of  the  words,  **  And  God  created  of  the  well-known  sculptors  of  the  time 

man  in  His  own  image."  repeats  in  Adam  to  whom  it  has  been  actributed  had  any 

His  own  oval-shaped  head^  high-set  eyes,  and  ^^nd   in   the   wo'rk.     But   taking  these 
parted  flowmg  rmglets.  We  see  in  the  broad-  i  4.  u       ^u  j.\.  j     ..•         r 

Tforms,  ruder  execution,  and  different  type  «^"lpto''S  altogether  as  the  production  of 

of  the  figures  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  Sienese  and  Pisan  artists  working  under 

pier,  that  they  were   sculptured  by  another  the  constant  superintendence  of  a  Sie- 

hand  than  those  below,  which  are  among  the  nese  architect  who  must  have  owed  some 

most  beautiful  productions  of  eariy  Italian  part  of  his  education  to  the  Pisani,  we 

art.    The  Pier  of  Prophecy,  which  relates  to  are  entitled  to  consider  them  admu-able 

of^^l'^'^.nHTftr^^^^^^^  examples  of  the  school  which  Niccolk 
of  many  and  inferior  artists.     The  Pier  of      1     f  /i    *  q- 

Fulfillment  contains  finer  compositions  than  P*^?^^/'^  »iena. 

the  Pier  of  Creation,  but  with  greater  techni-        The  fourteenth  centur;^  was  not  favor- 

cal  perfection  its  reliefs  have  less  freshness  able  to  the  production  of  artists  at  Siena, 

and  spontaneity,  less  of  that  lovely  awkward-  Intestine    quarrels,    revolutions,    street 

ness  which  belongs  only  to  the  childhood  of  fights,  and  the  banishment  in  1868,  of 

Art,  whose  very  defects  are  attractive.  Among  four  thousand  of  its  citizens  gave  "  heavy 

^^;•.nv^l     wtT'''^  'm,^T''^^  *"^  blows  and  great  discouragemenr  to  Art, 
especially  the  Visitation,  could  hardly  be  sur-         ,    .  j     ^u         j      5^**^"*/    w-«^t., 

passed  in  compositioh,  expression,  or  drapery.  S?^  towards  the  end  of  the  century  the 

With  exquisite  sentiment,  half  figures  of  an  Sienese  school  seemed  upon  the  point  of 

gels  are  placed  beside  each  relief  of  this  pier,  expiring,   when  Giacomo  della  Qaercia 
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arose  to  give  it  new  life.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  goldsmith,  and  his  aitistic  edu- 
cation was  Sienese,  but  having  become 
involved  in  some  political  troubles  he  left 
his  native  city,  and  did  not  return  to  em- 
bellish it  with  his  works  for  many  years. 
He  went  to  Florence,  and  by  1401  must 
have  acquired  considerable  reputation, 
for  we  find  that  he  was  then  selected  as 
one  of  the  six  competitors  for  the  gate  of 
the  Baptistery,  in  which  trial  of  skill  he 
was  placed  next  after  Ghiberti  and  Brun- 
elleschi.  A  Madonna  over  one  of  the 
side-doors  of  the  Duomo  is  thought  to  be 
a  specimen  of  his  style  at  this  period,  and 

a  bear  climbing  up  a  pear-tree  in  one  cor-  j  detentions,  fines,  broken  oontnetai 
ncr  of  this  bas-relief  is  supposed  to  illus-   money  difficulties,  made  the  latter  pKl 
trate  the  proverb  "  Dar  la  pere  in  guard ia   of  his  life  miserable. 


While  engaged  upon  the  foiiiitauiii&- 
ena,  Jaoopo  undertook  the  ooutniolm 
of  a  monument  at  Laeoa  to  Miriay  wife 
of  Paolo  Guinigi,  lord  of  that  citj,  whioh 
has  been  much  prused  for  ita  anaflJBCled 
beauty.  In  1416  he  received  a  oomiM» 
sion  for  two  bronze  baa-rdielSi  fivthl 
font  of  the  Baptistery  at  Stena,  the  flnl 
of  which  be  only  finished  in  1480.  He 
also  visited  Bologna  to  make  haiffBi^t 
for  the  great  doorway  of  the  BaaSica  «( 
S.  Peti'onio.  The  natural  result  of  then 
various 'engagements  was  that  he  was  ia 
constant  trouble  with  his  diflbreot  en» 
ployers,  and  complaints,  threats^  foraUs 


Querela  was,  says  Vasari,  ''  the  Snt 
after  Andre  Pisano,  Orcagnai  and  At 
others  before  mentioned  who, 
in  the  art  of  sculpture  with  move 
study,  showed  what  a  much 


air  orso,"  and  thus  to  show  the  mortifi- 
cation which  Querela  felt  at  having  sub- 
mitted his  competition  design  to  the 
judgment  of,  as  he  thought,  incompetent 
critics.     This  explanation  has,  except  for 

ingenuity,  but  little  claim  to  respect  proach  could  be  made  to  Natare 
Yasari  su])poses  that  this  work  was  not  j  had  before  been  achieved ;  so  that  it 
undertaken  till  Querela  visited  Florence  j  by  his  example  that  others  were  taoAl 
again  many  years  later,  and  Baldinucci  i  to  turn  their  attention  towards  zmfiv 
asserts  that  Donatello^s  pupil,  Nanni  di  ^  her  works."  That  this  praise  iajoat^ol 
Banco,  was  in  reality  the  sculptor.  After  that  he  has  made  a  great  advaooeinii^ 
a  residence  of  some  yeais  at  Ferrara,  resenting  emotion  and  sentiment^  a^f 
where  he  has  left  specimens  of  his  work,    one  may  perceive  by  looking  at  the  w^ 

his  terra-cotta  work  in  M 


Querela  was  invited  to  his  native  city  by 
the  Signory,  who  apj)ointed  him  to  make 
a  ibuntain  for  the  great  Piazza.  The 
council  of  Siena  had  lately  made  a  some- 
what ridiculous  exhibition  of  their  zeal 
for  Christian  Art.  They  had  decided 
that  the  factious  tumults  and  other  mis- 
fortunes which  had  afllicted  their  city 
were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful antique  statue  of  Venus  upon  the 
ibuntain  of  the  Piazza  ;  so  the  fair  god- 
dess was  condemned  to  be  thrown  down, 
broken  to  pieces  and  buried  in  the  teni- 
tory  of  the  Florentines,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  bring  them  bad  luck.  This 
sentence  was  carried  out,  and  the  world 
lost  a  fine  statue  s:iid  to  liave  been  by 
Lysippus ;  it  has,  however,  gained  some- 
thing in  exchange ;  for  Querela  having 
been  appointed  to  decorate  the  mutilated 
monument,  made  the  Fonte  Gaja  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  be  considered  one  of  the  world's 
model  fountains,  and  acquired  for  him- 
self the  name  of  Jacopo  della  Fonte,  a 
strong  popular  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  his  work. 


cimens  of 
South  Kensington  Mnseum.  Thai  he 
influenced  great  men  who  oamf  after  hai 
is  seen  by  comparing  his  tresdoMBl  ef 
some  of  the  subjects  from  the  OM 
ment  in  the  bas-reliefs  at  St 
with  the  frescoes  of  the  same  sulgeall 
by  Mlcliael  Angelo  and  Raphael  at  JImm 
Vasari  also  accords  to  Qoercia  in 
ing  of  these  very  works  at  St. 
the  praise  of  havioff  been  the  flnt  to  0^ 
store  the  lost  art  or  soalpturing  in  hsa- 
relief, — an  absurd  assertion  whkh  lib 
lives  of  earlier  sculptors  soffioientfy  eoih 
ti-adict  Quercia  wanted  the  lefiBHMil 
of  the  great  Florentine  maaten^  mad  Mi 
far  inferior  to  them  in  the  managOBBM 
of  drapery ;  but  with  all  due  aUuasaw 
for  his  shortoomingSy  and  without  tiyil| 
to  give  him  any  undeserved  nniai^hl 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  sfciidj  nia  weds 
the  titles  of  a  real  genioa  and  m  tmm  fli^ 
ist  With  the  ezeeption  paAapa  if 
Veechietta,  Qaercia  was  the 
sculptor  of  the  Sienese  sdiooli  m'. 
was  its  only  great  arduteots  jatit.aa- 
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upon  the  acquisition  of  antique  treasures 
which  he  used  as  means  of  education,  but  al- 
so bestowed  that  best  sort  of  patronai^e  upon 
contemporaneous  art-  which  consists  in  treat- 
ing the  artist  like  a  friend  and  an  eqaal." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  122.) 


qnired  and  maintained  for  some  time  a 
repntation  which  made  it  the  rival  of  the 
Pisan  and  Florentine  schools.  But  as 
the  glory  of  a  school  of  art  depends  rath- 
er upon  the  splendor  of  its  great  lumin- 
aries than  upon  the  number  of  its  smaller 
stars,  Siena  must  be  content  with  the  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  was  bom  in  1381, 
third  place  in  Tuscan  Sculpture.  and  studied  as  a  goldsmith  under  his  step- 
Turning  now  again  to  Florence, where  father  Bartolo  di  Michiele,  but,  as  we  are 
we  saw  the  Pisan  school  expire  with  An-  told,  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  mod- 
drea  Orcagna,  we  must  bestow  some  at-  eling  and  painting.  In  the  latter  art  he 
tention  upon  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  made  such  progress  that  at  the  age  of 
who  were  at  once  the  founders  and  chief  eighteen  he  was  invited  by  a  brother  ar- 
glory  of  their  native  school :  tist  to  assist  him  in  painting  some  fres- 

-  Placed  midway  between  the  a?e  of  strong  ^^««  ^^  ^^"^'^'^V  ^^  which  work  he  show- 

religious  feeling  and  that  in  which  Paganism  ^^  ^^  ^^^ch  talent  that  Carlo  Malatesta 

invaded  every  form  of  art  and  literaiture,  the  made  him  handsome  offers  to  induce  him 

period  was  singularly  favorable  for  artistic  to  remain  there ;  but  it  was  at  this  time 

education,  as  the  waning  influence  of  religion  that  the  Signory  of  Florence  and  the 

was  still  strong  enough  to  check  the  adoption  Merchants'  GuUd  issued  an  invitation  to 

of  Pagan  sentiment,  while  a  geneml  enthusi-  ^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^.  ^^j^^  ^  compete  for 

asm  lor  the  antique  led  to  the  study  of  the  ^,  .    .         /»       i  •  i        ^    j 

beautv  of  form  and  technical  perfection  re-  ^}^  commission  of  making  a  bronze  door 

Tcaled  in  those  newly  acquired  masterpieces  lOr  the  Baptistery,  and  by  the  advice  of 

of  classic  art,  which  were  eagerly  sought  for  his  step- father,  Ghiberti  entered  his  name 

and  daily  added  to  the  collections  of  the  time,  on  the  list  of  candidates.     He  was  one  of 

"  In  its  first  phase,  as  represented  by  Bm-  the  six  elected  to  compete,  and,  as  all  the 
nelleschi  in  architecture,  and  by  Ghiberti  and  ^^^Id  knows,  proved  the  victor. 
Donatello  m  sculpture,  the  Renaissance  was  .pj^  of  Ghiberti  may  be  pointed 
noble  and  profitable  ;  but  it  became  destruc-  ^  --^"^  fe«»««  '^  *  j  ^«  i 
Uve  to  all  life  and  progress  when  artists  no  ^  a^  a  proof  of  the  advantages  ot  a  sys- 
longer  seekmg  to  assimilate  its  abstract  prin-  tem  of  competition  for  important  artisUc 
ciplcs  to  new  ideas,  aimed  at  positive  imita-  commissions :  and  as  this  system  obtains 
tion  of  antique  forms :  when  striking  at  the  very  generally  at  the  present  day,  it  may 
foundations  of  religious  belief  already  griev-  Q^t  ^e  out  of  place  h6re  to  examine  the 
ously  shaken  by  the  iniquities  of  Rome  clas-  principles  upon  which  it  was  conducted 
ac  art  and  literature  usurped  the  first  place  in  ^.  t^,,  ^  j  *  ^  ^  *k^^  -..u 
men's  afi-cctions  so  completely  that  few  were  »^  Florence,  and  to  compare  them  with 
scandalized  when  they  saw  a  never-dying  ^^ose  now  commonly  adopted.  Ihe 
lamp  burning  before  the  bust  of  Plato,  as  be-  Florentine  authorities  began  by  inviting 
fore  that  of  a  saint ;  when  Sigismund  Pandol-  all  the  artists  of  Italy  who  were  willing 
fo  dedicated  a  temple  to  his  concubine,  Isotta  to  compete  to  send  in  their  names  as  can- 
da  Rimini,  and  covered  its  walls  with  their  didates  for  that  honor ;  from  among  these 
interlaced  cyphers ;  when  painters  represent-  ^^^^^  ^.  ^^^^^^  ^j^  The  proof  of 
ed  the  Madonna  under  the  features  of  a  well-  ,  .„  ,.  ,^^,  .  j  .'^x.  .  i. 
known  courtesan  ;  when  the  secretary  of  a  ^^"^^  ^^^^^h  they  were  required  to  furnish 
pope  called  Jeaus  Christ  a  hero,  and  the  Vir-  was  one  panel  of  a  given  shape  and  sub- 
gin  a  goddess ;  and  a  sculptor  modeled  the  ject — not  a  design  merely,  but  finished 
loves  of  Leda  and  the  Swan  among  the  orna-  in  bronze,  as  if  it  were  to  form  a  part  of 
ments  of  the  great  doorway  of  the  Basilica  one  of  the  gates — and  a  year  was  allow- 
dedicated  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  These  ^^  fo^.  j^g  production.  In  the  meantime 
abuses,  which  would  have  filled  the  men  of  ^  .  ,^„  «^„„:„4.;««  ^p^ui,^^  iv.„-  «x»:.^f^»o 
the  fourteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  fifteenth,  *  J^^'  consisting  of  thirty-four  painters, 
century  with  horror,  and  which  gradually  In-  sculptors,  and  goldsmiths,  native  and  for- 
creased  until  they  roused  the  zealous  and  fieiy  eign,  was  impaneled,  each  of  whom,  wo 
Savonarola  to  pour  out  Ijis  threatenings  of  are  told,  was  very  skillful  in  his  own 
wrath  to  come,  were  unknown  in  Ghiberti's  branch  of  art  The  conditions  of  the 
youth,  during  which  Florence  ei\)oyed  com-  competition  were  simple  ;  they  could  not 
parative  peace  and  repose,  and  extended  her  y^^  ^^^^  ^y  the  artists,  and  gave  to  the 
boundaries  and  her  wealth  by  commercial  en-  .  j  j^  ^  satisfactory  ind  intelli- 
terpnse  ;  while  Art  grew  under  the  kindly  m-  ^  ,\f.  "  «  iT  ""•"f**^*^*  J  *~*^.  .1 
flnence  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  that  great  mer-  g^^®.  ^^nn  all  the  evidence  reqmsite  tor 
chant-prince  who  not  only  spent'  vast  sums  arriving  at  a  decision.    Lastly,  the  decis- 
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ion  was  a  bond  Jlde  one,  in  which  the 
winner  was  to  execute  the  work. 

The  verdict  of  this  imposing  collection 
of  professional  opinions  at  Florence  wao 
certainly  not  as  satisfactory  as  mij^ht  have 
been  hoped.  The  jurors  had  no  difficnltj' 
in  determining  that  the  panels  by  Ghi- 
berti  and  Brunelleschi  were  better  than 
those  of  the  other  four  ;  but  they  could 
not  decide  between  these  two,  and  were 
only  saved  from  the  even  chance  of  a  fa- 
tal mistake  by  the  estraordinarily  mag- 
nanimous conduct-  of  Brunelleschi,  who 
confessed  himself  fairly  beaten,  and  beg- 
ged to  withdraw  fix>m  the  contest 

The  first  important  question  in  all  ar- 
tistic competitions  is  of  composition  of 
the  jury.  Should  it  be  large  or  small  t 
Professional  or  amateur?  or  mixed?  It 
is  necessary  that  It  shoald  satisfy  tbe  pub- 
lic and  the  competing  artists  beforehand 
by  the  probability  of  its  fumess,  and  its 
capability  for  deciding  upon  the  coni[>ar' 
stive  merits  of  the  designs-  That  a  small 
jury  is  to  be  preferred  we  have  no  doubt, 
for  the  reason  ^ven  above  and  for  others 
which  easily  suggest  themselves;  but 
between  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  professional,  amateur,  and  mixed 
juries,  it  is  very  diffiunlt  to  decide.  A 
jury  of  artists,  though  it  would,  we  b*3- 
lieve,  be  most  acceptable  to  the  competi- 
tors, IS  apt  to  be  suspected  of  profesxlonal 
jealousies  or  friendships  which  would  un. 
fit  it  for  its  duty,  and  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  artists  are  generally  the 
worst  critics  of  their  own  branch  of  Art. 
An  amateur  jury  is  despised  by  the  artists, 
who  somewhat  unreasonably  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  amateurs  for  whom 
they  work  and  by  whose  judgment  their 
repuTations  are  made.  It  has  also  but 
little  authority  with  the  general  public, 
because  the  names  of  its  members  are  hut 
seldom  well  known  in  connection  with' 
Art,  and  has,  perhaps,  even  less  weight 
among  the  public  of  araatoura,  who  al- 
ways show  (confidentially  to  a  third  par- 
ty) the  greatest  contempt  for  each  other's 
opinions.  The  success  of  a  mixed  jury 
must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  temper  and 
fiumess  of  its  members  ;  but  if  well  com- 
posed, it  is  on  the  whole  more  likely  to 
give  general  satisfaction  than  either  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  conclnsions  which 
these  remarks  on  competitions  appear  to 
US  to  suggest  are,  that  to  produce  any 


satiB&otory  result  •  MttlUaaa«bfe% 
from  first  to  last,  a  ctly  hone«t  bHh 

sactioD,  having  a  i  ,te  pmctical  vb- 
j«ot ;  tbat  the  JDiy  snould  be  small,  and 
selected  with  aview  to  inspire  confid«nm 
both  among  the  artists  and  the  puUici 
that  the  numtjer  of  coin^jetitoni  sitoM 
also  be  small,  and  i.lmt  these  should  be 
chosen  for  their  known  merits  ;  that  thi 
subject  proposed  should  be  xiniple  cnotigii 
to  enable  the  jury  to  eonipare  the  liwl 
performances;  ttur  the  conditions  of  llw 
competition  should  he  striotly  enfonwd; 
and  lastly,  that  the  victonous  coinpetitot 
should  execute  the  proposed  work. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Gbiberti,  wbon 
we  left  Jipon  the  point  of  beKinniog  iKi 
work  he  had  so  iairly  n  on.  His  first  f^ 
contained  twenty-r-ii;iit  pMuels,  twi-ntyof 
which  contain  illostrntions  of  the  Gui|)d 
history  from  the  Annunoiiition  to  lb* 
Descent  of  the  Holy  (iliost.  In  the  t» 
mainlog  eight  are  the  four  Evanj^eSM 
and  the  four  Doctors  of  tl)«  ChunSk 

"One  can  never  lire,"  mjs  3tr.  PetUM 
"in  looking  Kt  the  r.vi(uisi(r'  wnrks.  wbkl 
cnmbliic  the  purity  oi'  ^i  i  \c  of  .in  i-.-u'titT  peri- 
od wilb  a  hitherto  URiiniiiiiL'dti'rhmcjilknnoV 
edge  and  skill  In  hatJIini:.  T\ii-  mosl  iordj 
amonf^  them  Is  the  "  AriiiiincititioD,"  in  vUct 
the  Virgin  slirlnks  bkrk  Ix'no^ith  iw  »<iuidH 
little  portico  beroi«  a  ^Tacetol  mweti  ol 
two  or  the  most  striking  are  tlic  "  Raid^al 
Lazarus"  (a  perfect  BvKaiiline  type)  and  Qm 
"Temptation  of  our  Lord."  TLcMn^eficoM 
of  the  EraDgelista  irc  dignilied  And  adudi* 
bly  draped,  and  the  e\r|iil»^Ui<  little  aii|^  vb 
whispers  inspiration  lo  Miiiihnw,  Is  ofa  lypt 
peculiar  to  Ohibertl,  unU  slDguIorlv  rvSati.' 
(Vol,  i.  p.  127-) 

We  can  not  hdp  rogretljnjr  that  Mr. 
Perkins  has  given  us  no  drawing  of 
the  "Annunciation"  to  which  healli>il«i 
sint-e  it  is  one  of  tin:  m-iii  bmntiful  n^ 
resentations  we  kiii>\i  of  il,:it  lovely  bat 
often  iU-treatedsufci. .  i 

The  gate  took  tft.  ii(y-iiip_>yt.'ars  to  fin- 
ish, although  twenty  .<i'ii«tii  wen*  en- 
gaged upon  it, — a  liict  whioh  wn  reeea- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  ihoMjwhoifco* 
so  much  impatience  for  the  complebaa 
of  all  national  artutic  workn.  CV>nod*« 
what  letters  in  the  now^ipapors  and  qM^ 
tjons  in  Pai^ianient  wnnld  tomeirt  ■ 
sculptor  who  toot  T-one  years  » 

make  ante  for  i  Ts,  lio  ¥\9t- 
entines,  liovever,  i  o  have  Iwon  pk- 

tient  and  grateftit  aooDsr  wai  ibt 
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first  gate  finished  than  they  gare  Ghiberti 
a  eomraission  to  make  them  a  seoond. 
This  second  gate  exhibits,  as  might  well 
foe  expected,  considerable  superiority  in 
technical  skUl,  and  there  we  are  inclined 
to  think  its  superiority  over  the  first  gate 
ends.  "  In  modeling  th^se  reliefs,"  says 
Gliiberti  himself,  "I  strove  to  imitate 
natore  to  the  utmost,  and  by  investiga- 
ting her  methods  of  work  to  see  how 
neu-ly  I  could  approach  her.  I  sought 
to  understand  how  forms  strike  upon  the 
eje,  and  how  the  theoretic  part  of  sculp- 
tanil  and  pictorial  art  phould  be  managed. 
Working  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
earey  I  introduced  into  some  of  my  com- 
positions as  many  as  one  hundred  figures, 
which  I  modeled  upon  different  planes, 

that  those  nearest  the  eye  might  ap- 
larger,  and  those  more  remote 
smaller  in  proportion."  But  if  Michael 
ADgelo*s  axiom  be  true,  that  '^  the  more 
nearly  painting  attains  to  relievo,  the 
better  it  is,  and  the  more  nearlv  relievo 
attains  to  painting,  the  worse  it  is,"  6hi- 
foerti  has  committed  a  great  error,  and 
we  must  own  that,  when  he  executed 
perspectives,  landscapes,  and  distant  fig- 
mes  in  bas-relief,  he  only  succeeded  in 
aecomplishing  what  ought  never  to  have 
been  attempted.  Michael  Angelo's  other 
and  better  known  remark,  that  these 
gates  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Par- 
adise, the  beauty  of  the  composition,  and 
the  perfect  handling  of  the  details,  make 
OS  forget  that  the  sculptor  has  overstep- 
ped the  true  limits  of  his  art,  and  be- 
come, as  Mr.  Perkins  happily  observes, 
"a  painter  in  bronze."  But  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  true  lover  of  scnlp- 
toie,  who,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
first  and  second  gates,  would  not  give 
the  preference  to  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
former. 

That  Ghiberti  should  have  had  a  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  antique  will  surprise 
no  one  who  observes  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  beauty  of  form  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  extravagant  love  of 
everything  Greek,  which  led  him  to  date 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  the  ^'  four  hundred 
and  fortieth  Olympiad."  should  not  have 
induced  him  to  heathenize  his  Christian 
soolpture.  And  the  moderation  and  good 
taste  which  he  showed  in  thus  learning 
the  right  lesson  only  from  his  study  of 
ancient  sculpture  makes  him  a  peculiarly 


valuable  example  to  tiie  ardsts  of  the 
present  day. 

"In  statues,"  says  Mr.  Perkins,  "Ghi- 
berti was  by  no  means  so  successful  as  in 
bas-reliefs,  because  his  love  of  detail, 
richness  of  invention,  and  knowledge  of 
perspective  were  there  of  little  or  no  use 
to  him."  Admitting  the  fSsust  of  the  in- 
feriority of  his  statues,  we  should  have 
attributed  it  rather  to  the  impossibility  of 
their  exhibiting  his  talent  for  composi- 
tion and  power  of  telling  a  story  than  to 
the  loss  of  that  "  love  of  detul  and 
knowledge  of  perspective,"  which  led  him 
to  become  a  "  painter  in  bronze,"  instead 
of  a  sculptor.  The  St  Stephen  on  the 
outside  of  Or  San  Michele,  executed  for 
the  Wool  Merchants'  guild,  is,  however, 
a  beautiful  figure,  and  was  so  much  ad- 
mired at  the  time  that  Ghiberti  was  com- 
missioned by  the  bankers  to  make  them 
a  St  Matthew  for  the  next  niche. 

No  Specimens  of  Ghiberti*s  works  as  a 
goldsmith  remain  to  us,  though  we  have 
descriptions  of  two  very  costly  and  elabo- 
rate mitres,  and  a  "morse,"  or  cope-clasp, 
of  his  make :  but  proofs  of  his  skill  as  a 
painter  or  designer  of  colored  windows, 
which  Mr.  Perkins  has  omitted  to  notioe, 
are  fortunately  still  to  be  seen :  the  gor- 
geous rose  in  Sta.  Croce,  and  some  of  the 
lights  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  we 
owe  to  Ghiberti,  and  they  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  art  in  existence^ 
Ghiberti*s  private  character  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  remarkably  amiable ; 
and,  judging  from  the  ungenerous  man- 
ner in  which  he  behaved  to  Brunelleschi 
about  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  in  re- 
turn for  his  magnanimous  conduct  in  the 
competition  for  the  gates,  his  biographer 
is  "forced  to  conclude  that  his  heart  was 
bad,  and  his  disposition  mercenary." 

We  now  come  to  Donatello,  the  son 
of  Nicolo  di  Betto  Bardi,  who  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1386,  and  therefore  six 
years  younger  than  Ghiberti.  His  study 
of  art  commenced  early  under  Bicci  di  Lo- 
renzo, a  painter  and  sculptor  of  no  great 
merit,  whom  he  must  soon  have  eclipsed 
if  it  be  true  that  at  sixteen  years  of  age  his 
opinion  was  asked  by  the  judges  in  the 
competition  for  the  Baptisterv  gates.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  living  m  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  banker,  Ruberto  Martelli, 
who  furnished  him  with  means  for  study, 
and  remained  his  true  friend  through  lira. 
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The  criticisms  and  advice  of  his  fnend 
Brunelleschi  must  also  have  been  very 
useful  to  him,  and,  judging  from  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  rival  crucifixes,  they 
must  have  been  singularly  free,  not  to 
say  severe.  These  two  friends  went  to- 
gether to  Rome,  where  they  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  study  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  In  or  about  14  U, 
soon  after  Donatello's  return  from  Rome, 
he  executed  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Mark  for  the  exterior  niches  of  Or  San 
Michele.  The  St.  Mark  is  a  grand  and 
solemn  figure,  wliich  we  are  surprised  to 
find  somewhat  slighted  by  our  author, 
who,  while  he  quotes  the  "  negative 
praise"  given  to  it  l)y  Michael  Angelo 
when  he  said,  "  that  no  one  could  refuse 
to  believe  the  gospel  preached  by  such 
an  honest-looking  man,"  omits  the  high 
artistic  compliment  which  he  paid  the 
statue  by  addressing  it  with,  *'  Marco, 
perch^  non  mi  parli  t"  But  if  we  differ 
from  Mr.  Perkins  in  his  estimate  of  Dona- 
tello's  St.  Mark,  we  can  most  thoroughly 
sympathize  in  his  admiration  for  the  St. 
George,  which  stands  in  an  adjoining 
niche,  and  will  give  his  own  remarks 
upon  it : 

"  It  is/'  he  says,  "  a  statue  which  deserved- 
ly ranks  as  the  finest  personification  of  a 
Christian  hero  ever  wrought  in  marble.  Rest- 
ing one  hand  on  the  top  of  an  oblong  shield, 
while  the  other  hangs  by  his  side,  he  stands 
with  erect  head  and  piercing  glance  as  if 
about  to  turn  upon  a  deadly  enemy.  Every 
line  is  indicative  of  the  cool  resolve  which 
ensures  triumph ;  every  portion  of  his  body, 
even  to  the  slightly-compressed  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  full  of  a  dominant  thought.  In 
the  base  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  niche  in  which 
it  stands,  a  spirited  and  admirably  composed 
bas-relief,  sadly  injured  by  time,  represents 
the  combat  between  the  Saint  and  the  Dragon." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  240.) 

A  fine  plaster  cast  of  this  group,  prob- 
ably not  less  than  300  years  old,  is  now 
in  the  Kensington  Museum,  and  having 
been  made  when  Donatello's  work  was 
in  good  preservation,  gives  perhaps  a 
better  idea  of  its  merits  than  can  be  got 
from  an  inspection  of  the  defaced  orig- 
inal at  the  present  day.  A  bas-relief  by 
Donatello,  also  In  the  Kensington  Muse- 
um, representing  the  Delivery  of  the 
Keys  to  St  Peter,  will  also,  from  the 
similarity  of  its  style,  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  '<  Sticciato"  or  flattened  relief  for 


which  he  was  partiooliiriy  cdebrilBd;  OM 
of  the  finest  examples  of  it  is  to  be  (bml 
upon  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  BnuMSSOoi  il 
Naples.  This  extremely  loir  relief  isti 
be  found  in  some  early  Egyptian 
ture,  and  also,  with  more  ****"^ 
modelino:,  in  the  Assyriaa  works  at  As 
British  Museum ;  it  was  alao  in 
the  ancient  Etruscans,  but  as  Doi 
more  probably  re-invented  than 
it,  and  while  bringing  it  to 
gave  it  character  peoaliarly  hia  ow%kl 
should  ceitainly  be  allowed  all  tbe  hoHM 
of  the  discovery.  He  baa  oeitaiai^  kai 
to  pay  the  posthuraoas  penalty  of  awii^ 
spread  reputation;  for  aa  thta  Uni<ef 
work  is  popularly  known  as  the*  Daai^ 
tello  style,  the  authorship  of  many  i» 
amples  of  which  he  woold  have  Ma 
heartily  ashamed  has  been  attribataiti 
him. 

In  two  of  his  works  DonateDo 
sociated  with  Micheloauso :  tbeae 
the  Amgazzi  monument  at  MontepoUsii 
— a  splendid  work  now  in  rain%  vUA 
was  ordered  by  the  poet  wliom  it  waali 
commemorate  twelve  years  bafaia  Hi 
own  death — ^and  a  bronae  baa-flaUflf  Ar 
the  Font  at  Siena,  which  had  been  oq» 
nally  ordered  of  Qaenna,  who  in  Si 
multiplicity  and  oonfosion  of  hia  < 
ments  had  never  found  time  even  to^l 
gin  it 

Mr.  Perkins  divides  Donatflld^^ 
into  two  classes,  the  Beaiiatie 
Classical.    To  the  former  bdonj 
dalen  and  St  John  Baptiat  at 
They  are  not  unpoeticai  worka, 
address  themselves  to  the 


but  they  are  unpleasins  to  the  eva^ 
cause  their  author  woiud  not 


beauty  what  he  oonudered  to  be  tha 
way  of  representing  an 
penitent   That  this  was  hia  _ 

the  subject  we  may  fidrly  anppoa% 
cause  he  had  also  a  very  real 
of  beauty  ;  bat  artists  ahonld 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  art 
upleasant  truths  too  j^nly 
DonateUo^s  works  ui  the  € 
were  many  of  them  imitatiooa 
tations  of  the  antique ;  snob  toi 
as  eight  statues  ordored  bgr 
Medici  for  the  oortile  of  hia  pi 
were  to  be  oopied  from  aome  ef  hia 
gemS)  and  a  bronae  patem  or 
supposed  to  have ' 
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and  which  was  bought  from  the  Martelli  ployed  by  Pope  Pius  to  build  a  palace 

Collection  for  the  Kensington  Museum  and  church  at  his  birthplace,  Cosignano, 

for  t\OOL     The  statue  of  David  with  the  which  he  was  embellishing,  and  to  which 

head  of  Goliah,  now  in  the  Ufl5zi  at  FJor-  he  gave  the  name  of  Pienza.     The  esti- 

ence,  is  also  thoroughly  classical  in  style,  mated  cost 

and  might  almost  have  been  taken  from  ,,  ^      ,  , 

an  antique  Perseus.  Was  eight  or  ten  thongand  dnoats,  but  m 

r\             y     j!'T\       ^  II  ,     xi-              ^'  generally  happens  in  8uch  cases,  that  8um  had 

One  work  of  Donatello  s,  the  equestri-  ^^^^  immensely  exceeded  long  before  their 

an  statue  ot  Gattamelata  at  Padua,  de-  completion.  Wlien  His  Holiness  was  notified 

serves  especial  notice,  as  the  first  success-  of  this,  he  sent  for  liis  architect,  and,  instead 

fill   attempt  of  the    kind    in   Italy,  and  of  upbraiding  him,  said,  '  You  have  done  well^ 

must  be  considered  an  all  but  oiiginal  "^y  Bernardo,  in  exceeding  your  estimates, 

effort,  since  the  onlv  equestrian   statue  for  if  y.m  had  told  me  the  truth,  I  shonid 

which  the  sculntor  could  have  know  was  ^*^®  refused  to  spend  so  large  a  sum,  and  this 

wnicn  ine  scuipioi  couia  nave  know  was  ^^^^^      ,^^^  ^^^^  temple,  which  all  Italy  now 

Oiat  of  Marcus  Aurehus  at  Rome.     The  admires,  would  never  have  been  built.   Thus 

horse,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  large  through  your  want  of  candor  these  fine  build- 

clumsycai't-horse,with  impossible  action;  ings  exist,  which  all  but  a  few  envious  per- 

but  the  warrior  is  dignified,  and  the  gen-  sons  praise.  We  thank  you  heartily,  and  con- 

eral  effect  grand  and  imposing.  i  ^ider  you  worthy  of  honor  above  all  architects 

In  his  private  life  Donatello  was  simple  ^f  "'^  century;  in  testimony  of  which,  we 

J           A.     4.  4.'          I          i.          •    u^       J  shall  order  that  one  hundred  ducats  be  firiven 

and  unostentatious,  honest,  upriEfht  and  .,,  ^^„  „„j  „  ,,«™oo«,i«f  i     1 1  * , »  ^xr  i  s 

u     J-  j^  ^u       1   *^    '  1           J*  to  you,  and  a  new  scarlet  doublet.' "    (Vol.  i. 

generous;  he  died  at  the  advacedage  of  p   203.) 

eighty-five,   and   was   buried   near    his ; 

friend  and  patron,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  :  Andrea  Verocchio,  whose  works  bear 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  artists,  and  an  but  little  resemblance  to  those  of  his 
immense  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  master  Donatello,  began  life  as  a  gold- 
Florence.  His  life  was  so  long  and  in-  smith,  and  obtained  great  celebrity  in  his 
dastrious,  and  his  infiuence  so  great,  that  art.  Only  two  silver  bas-reliefs,  however, 
ODe  may  fairly  class  most  of  his  Floren-  remain  to  us  of  all  that  he  executed  in  the 
tine  contemporaries  among  his  pupils,  precious  metals ;  he  also  studied  painting 
Nanni  di  Banco,  for  instiince,  often  prof-  with  but  indifferent  success,  and  disgust- 
ited  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Do-  ed,  as  we  ai-e  told,  with  the  superior  abil- 
natello;  and  Michelozzo,  who  worked  ity  of  his  young  pupil  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
with  him  upon  the  Brancacci  and  Ara-  betook  himself  to  sculpture.  Mr.  Perkins 
gazzi  monuments,  imitated  him  in  his  gives  us  an  engraving  of  one  of  his  bas- 
ecalpture,  though  his  name  is  best  known  reliefs  representing  the  dfeath  of  Selvag- 
to  us  as  an  architect  A  very  remarkable  gia  (called  upon  the  plate  Lucrezia)  Tor- 
artist  of  this  same  period  was  Desiderio  uabuoni.  It  is  almost  as  angular  and 
da  Settignano,  a  pupil  of  Donatello' s,  of  exaggerated  in  parts  as  a  work  of  Adam 
whom  unfortunately  but  few  works  re-  KrafVs,  but  contains  one  figure  of  a  wo- 
main  to  us,  but  those  few  exhibit  such  man  sitting  upon  the  ground  in  silent 
**high  technical  excellence,  refiemeut  of  sorrow,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
taste,  delicacy  of  treatment,  and  purity  for  grandeur  and  pathos.  The  celebrated 
of  design,"  as  to  make  us  regret  their  equestrian  statue  of  the  Condottiere  Co- 
extreme  i-arity.  Three  specimens  in  the  leoni  at  Venice  often  passes  for  a  work  of 
Kensington  Museum  ai'e  ascribed  to  him,  ;  this  sculptor,  because  he  received  the 
and  one  at  least  with  considerable  proba-  commission  for  its  execution  and  com- 
bility.  That  most  interesting  collections  menced  it,  but  as  he  died  probably  before 
contains  two  or  three  undoubted  works  it  was  even  modeled,  and  as  Alessandro 
of  another  of  Donatello's  best  pupils,  i  Leopardi,  a  Venetian  sculptor,  was  ap- 
Antonio  Rossellino.  He  was  one  of  an  ]  pointed  to  complete  the  monument,  which 
artistic  family  of  five  brothers,  all  archi-  i  beai's  no  resemblance  in  style  to  the 
tects  or  sculptors.  The  story  related  of  works  of  Verocchio,  Mr.  Perkins  consid- 
Pope  Pius  II.  and  Bernardo  liosselliho,  ers  that  the  high  honor  of  having  made 
one  of  these  brothei*s,  sets  so  splendid  an  one  of  the  finest  equestrian  statues  in  the 
example  to  patrons  of  Art  that  we  will  world  must  be  ceded  to  the  Venetian, 
reproduce  it  here.     Bernardo  was  em-  Verocchio*s  stiongest  title  to  fame 
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perhaps  is  that  he  was  the  master  of  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci,  that  universal  genius 
who  rivaled  or  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  sculpture  as  in  painting,  sci- 
ence, music,    horsemanship,   and  arms. 


ing,  singing,  and  pli^nff,  nUflh  w«rab* 
tended  for  the  baln^xvde  of  one  of  Iki 
or^ns  in  the  Daomo,  exhibit  qoilliii 
which  would  place  him  on  a  lora  «tt 
Ghiberti.  In  bronze,  however,  GUborlh 


As  a  sculptorLeonardo'sonly  ^eat  work  ;  own  material,  Luca  ooold  not  wspmotA 
was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco   him,  and  the  doors  whioh  he  madeftrtti 


Sforza  of,  or  rather  for,  which  fourteen    sacristy  of  the  Daomo  only  showed 
sketches  are  preserved  at  Windsor.     This  I  those  of  the  Baptistery  were  not  toll 
monument,  which  Mr.  Perkins  believes  '  equaled. 

to  have  been  *Hhe  finest  equestrian  statue  ;  A  foolish  story  has  oome  down  toei 
ever  modeled/'  was  entirely  demolished  '  of  Luca  della  Robbia  hnvinff  AepoMt 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Itily.  |  his  secret  in  one  of  his  best  j^eees  of  l#i 
Among  the  sculptors  of  this  period  of  i  ra  cotta.  As  the  ware  oontfaioed  to  ll 
Tuscan  Art,  none  are  perhaps  better  made  by  his  family  and  s6hohu«lbrMli%| 
known,  or  more  generally  popular,  than  a  century,  the  tale  is  most  impiplMlhjl 
the  Delia  Robbia  family,  whose  produc- 1  and  we  may  congratulate  onradvei  ^ki^ 
tions  in  glazed  terra-cotta  may  be  seen  in  '  it  has  never  been  saffidently  beffiefeili 
hundreds  of  museums,  palaces,  and  pri- 1  induce  any  patient  investigator  to  Ml 
vate  houses.  Two  errors,  however,  re- ;  through  his  works  with  a  hanmHrll 
specting  this  ware  are  so  commonly  re- '  hopes  of  making  the  discovery.  TheflM^ 
ceived  as  to  require  connection — thefiretis,  ily,  however,  did  their  best  to  kecf  fl 
that  Luca  della  Robbia  was  the  inventor  !  themselves  all  knowledge  npon  tharis^ 
of  the  stanniferous  glaze  which  is  the  culiar  art,  but  did  so  in  vmn,  fbr  efOati 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  ware  called  after  the  lifetime  of  Luca  and  Andraa  dlH 
him ;  the  other,  that  the  art  of  employ-  Robbia,  one  Agostino  di  Chioeio  nil 
ing  it  is  lost  That  Luca  della  Robbia  adorning  the  facade  of  the  ohnreh  offf 
did  not  invent  the  stanniferous  enamel  is  Benardino  at  Pemgia  with  teiri  eoM 
clear  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  the  similar,  and  in  some  respeots  evoB  wt/t^ 
Egyptains,    Assyrians,  and    Greeks,  as   rior,  to  those  of  his  rivals.  '"^ 

well  as  by  the  Moors  and  Italians  before  |  cc  other  workers  in  Robbia  wan.  wml£ 
his  tmie  ;  but  he  did  not  even  onginate  1  ijoni,  who  made  the  Madonna  and  angiton 
its  application  to  sculpture,  for  "  twenty  "  chapel  of  the  Bodia  at  Flarenoe,  nd  >  iift 
years  before  Luca  perfected  his  system  destroyed  altar  for  the  Dnomo  at  Fat^jpi 
Bicci  di  Lorenzo  modeled  and  glazed  a  ^  ^^f^'^^^^^P,  Ag^bltl^  -       - 


terra-cotta  group  of  the  coronation  of  the   *?''  ^^  painte^  who  made  the  ^  _^ 

Madonna,  which  still  fills  the  lunette  over  ^'^^^^}^  ^^^J^Si'J&^MM 
the  door  of  the  hospital  of  S.  Egidio  at  ■  ^^^^  ^f  ^hat  town;  Ago8thu>  uSibSSS 
Florence."     That  the  art  is  not  lost  any    ^»ho  made  the  Porta  di  8.  Retro  at  ItaMKl 


2^ny  who  made  the  Jf  orta  di  ».  jnetro  ai  Femp^i 
collector  may  easily  satisfy  himself  when  ]  and  Georgio  Andreoll  from  QabUb^  eia « 
he  has  acquired,  at  a  high  price,  some  of  whose  altar  rellefe  is  lyreaenred  In  tae**8toii» 
the  very  clever  imitations  which  ai-econ-  I  flsche  Institut"  at  Frankfort  em  Mah  -  (M 
stantly  coming  into  the  curiosity"  mar-   ^  P*  ^^^'^ 

ket  The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  some  One  of  the  best  scnlptors  of  tlihjwlil 
of  the  pieces  by  Luca  and  Andrea  have  was  Mino  di  Giovanni,  called  da  SWlA| 
perhaps  never  yet  been  equaled ;  but  as  j  whose  works  are  reniarkiUe  fbr  MMilM 
it  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  a  glaze,  refinement,  which  sometimee  oitgeaM^ 
to  detect  those  minute  peculiarities  of  ted  into  prettiness,  and  k>8t  ilapoilWltf 
style  and  handling  by  which  a  practiced  '  attracting  by  too  fipeqamt  TCpelliMfc 
eye  determines  upon  the  authenticity  of  ^  When,  however,  he  oopied  natara  MA* 
a  painting  or  marble,  forged  della  Robbia  fully,  as  in  the  bnst  of  Bishop  GUaMl^ 
ware  has  been  so  extensively  fabricated  which  Mr.  Perkins  has  given  aft  Cifl'^ 
that,  without  pedigree,  none  but  the  j  ving,  we  see  thatheposseflndthepMtt 
very  finest  pieces  can  be  accepted  as  gen-   of  representing  in  mamestrOBg^dkaMlil 


nine. 


and  mtellectoal  fbroe. 


Lnca*s  works  in  marble  are  few,  but       Matteo  Civitali,  the  eonUmpwy  <f 
the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Ufiizi  of  boys  danc-   Mino  di  Qioranni,  fiur  esee^a  Vm  ftl 
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variety  of  style.  He  is,  indeed,  said  to 
have  had  foiir  styles,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  most  realistic ;  the  second,  the 
most  perfect ;  the  third,  fieer  and  more 
original,  but  less  pure  ;  and  the  fourth, 
whose  extravagance  is  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  all  the  others.  One  of  his  most 
beautiful  works  is  a  figure  of  Faith  in  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  which,  says  Mr.  Perkins, 

"Embodies  his  best  qualities,  viz.,  earnest- 
ness and  religious  feeling.  When  we  see  how 
beautifully  she  gazes  towards  heaven,  we  feel, 
as  when  looking  at  the  Angels  at  Lucca  and 
the  Zacharias  at  Genoa,  that  the  artist  who 
sculptured  them  must  have  been  a  devout 
Christian  who  himself  knew  how  to  pray. 
We  would  insist  npon  this  quality  in  his 
works,  because  it  is  peculiar  to  them  among 
those  of  his  century.  Many  other  cinque 
cento  sculptors  treated  Christian  subjects  al- 
most exclusively  and  often  with  great  expres- 
sion, but  no  one  did  so  with  so  little  conven- 
tionality and  such  depth  of  feeling  as  Civitali.*' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  201.) 

Some  good  examples  of  his  work  may 
be  seen  in  the  Kensington  Museum. 
With  Civitali  Mr.  Perkins  concludes  his 
notice  of  wliat  he  calls  the  Pictorial  school 
of  sculpture,  in  which  he  includes  Ghi- 
berti,  Donatello,  and  their  pupils  Veroc- 
chio,  Luca  della  llobbia  and  his  school, 
the  Kossellini,  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Civi- 
talL  We  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  classing  the  Della  Robbia 
school  among  the  pictorial  sculptors,  and 
can  see  still  less  reason  for  giving  that 
name  to  Mino  or  Civitali,  who  were  no  im- 
itators of  Ghiberti  or  Donatello  in  draw- 
ing on  marble,  or  "  painting  in  bronze." 

The  Fourth  Book  bears  the  title  of 
"  Tares  among  the  Wiioat"  The  bundle 
of  tares  includes  Pollajuolo,  the  Majani, 
Bartolomeo  di  Montelupo,  and  the  Fe- 
rucci,  Andrea  and  Jacopo  Sansavino, 
Francesco  di  Sangallo,  Benedetto  da  lio- 
vezzauo  and  Ton-egiauo ;  some  of  them 
names  much  honored,  but  associated 
with  works  exhibiting  those  bad  quali- 
ties which  choked  the  good  seed  sown 
by  earlier  laborers,  and  eventually  ruined 
the  whole  field  of  sculptural  art.  In 
Pollajuolo  we  find  extravagance  and 
mannerism,  violent  attitudes,  and  an  ob- 
trusive display  of  that  anatomical  know- 
ledge which  he  has  the  credit  of  tiaving 
been  the  first  to  seek  by  dissection. 
Why  Benedetto  da  Majano  was  bound 
up  among  the  tares  is  not  so  clear  to  us; 


it  is  owned  that  '^  Tuscany  has  produced 
few  sculptors  so  graceful  and  pleasing," 
that  his  '^sentiment  though  not  pro- 
found was  always  true  and  unafiected," 
and  his  ''style  exempt  from  mannerism." 
It  appears  to  us  that  his  bas-reliefs  should 
have  secured  him  a  good  place  among 
the  pictorial  sculptors,  whose  merits  and 
defects  he  to  a  great  extent  adopted. 
As  an  architect  he  deserves  high  honor, 
for  to  him  it  is  that  Florence  owes  the 
Strozzi  Palace,  one  of  her  finest  build- 
ings. Andrea  Ferucci,  although  much 
praised  by  Vasari,  who  preferred  him  to 
Mino  de  Fiesole,  was  probably,  as  Mr. 
Perkins  says,  "  a  second-rate  artist  whose 
works  are  pleasing  but  wanting  in  char- 
acter, and  who  owed  his  success  rather 
to  the  good  school  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated than  to  any  great  natural  gifts." 
The  examples  of  this  master  in  the  Ken- 
sington Museum,  while  fully  bearing  out 
this  judgment,  do  not  show  any  remai-k- 
able  symptoms  of  the  decadence  of  sculp- 
ture. In  the  works,  however,  of  Andrea 
Contucci  di  Sansavino  those  fatal  symp- 
toms are  terribly  prominent.  Want  of 
repose,  and  therefore  of  dignity,  is  con- 
stantly felt,  and  nowhere  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  monuments  of  two 
Cardinals  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Popolo  at  Rome — works  in  which, 
by  all  laws  of  propriety  and  good  taste, 
those  qualities  should  have  been  eminent- 
ly conspicuous : 

**In  these,"  says  Mr.  Perkins,  "which  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  Sausavlno's 
master-pieces,  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
the  inferiority  of  his  taste  to  that  of  the  best 
scholars  of  Ghiberti  or  Donatello ;  they  are  a 
bewildering  maze  of  statuettes  and  decora- 
tions which  perplex  the  eye  and  distract  the 
attention  from  the  central  figures,  no  longer 
laid  out  in  calm  repose,  but  reclining  in  un- 
easy attitudes  which  could  not  exist  in  life  or 
be  mauitained  in  death.  This  compromise 
between  the  pagan  and  mediaeval  mode  of  re- 
presenting the  dead  is  equally  removed  from 
the  meaning  of  the  first  and  the  beautiful  fit- 
ness of  the  second.  The  Etruscans  and  Ro- 
mans either  placed  a  bust  in  a  recess  in  front 
of  the  sarcophagus,  or  a  portrait  statue  upon 
it  generally  recUning  upon  one  elbow  as  if 
assisting  at  a  banquet,  but  rarely  stretched 
out  as  if  asleep,  their  object  being  to  recall 
the  individual  to  his  friends  as  they  had 
known  him  in  life,  and  as  they  supposed  him 
still  to  be,  capable  of  enjoying,  but  in  a  more 
abundant  measure,  the  pleasures  which  he 
had  tasted  m   this   worid.     The  CliriBtiaa 
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ficulptor,  on  the  other  hand,  tanght  by  liis  re-  ' 
lijfion  that  when  the  corruptible  h<>dy  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  spirit  returned  to  God 
who  gave  it,  made  the  marble  effigy  upon  the  ! 
tomb  as  much  like  the  dead  body  which  lay  - 
within  it  as  possible.     Each  had  a  reason  for  j 
the  course  which  he  adopted,  whereas  we 
can  find  none  tor  the  senseless  innovation  of 
8ansav1no,  by  which  he  neither  imitated  life 
nor  the  majestic  repose  and  impressive  still-  ' 
ness  of  death."     (Vol.  i.  p.  240.) 

! 

This  attempt  to  commemorate  a  dead  j 
cardinal  by  representing  him  asleep,  with  | 
his  mitre  and  vestments  on  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  banqueting  Roman,  is  a  type 
of  that  compromise  with  paganism  wliich 
destroyed  all  Christian  sculpture,  and  so 
the  very  art  of  sculpture  itself  When 
aitists  took  to  paganism  for  fhe  expres- 
sion of  Christian  sentiment,  they  aban- 
doned their  hold  upon  our  sympathy; 
and  as  religious  feeling  is  stronger  than 
a  taste  for  archaeology,  or  an  appreciation 
of  mere  beauty,  so  in  the  treatment  of 
sacred  subjects,  that  art  which  is  the  true 
exponent  of  Christianity  w^ill  affect  our 
hearts  and  minds  when  the  admiration 
of  all  other  artistic  quahties  has  grown 
cold. 

Of  Jacopo  Sansavino,  Andrea's  pupil, 
it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  felt  the 
fascination  of  Venice  to  speak  with  any- 
thing but  praise : 

**No  man  has  ever  left  his  impress  so 
strongly  upon  a  city  as  Sansavino  has  upon 
Venice ;  turn  where  we  will,  some  church  or 
palace  meets  the  eye  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  him ;  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  style,  with  all  its  richness 
and  picturesqucness,  was  not  purer,  and  that 
so  much  genius  should  have  produced  works 
which  were  truitful  of  evil  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration."    (Vol.  i.  p.  253.) 

We  now  come  to  Michael  Angelo, 
whose  life  has  been  written  over  and 
over  again,  but  never  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  He  was 
at  once  an  architect,  a  painter,  a  sculp- 
tor, a  writer,  and  even  an  engineer;  he 
lived  with  the  most  remarkable  persons 
of  a  period  of  great  men,  and  his  life  and 
fortunes  were  intimately  connected  with 
passing  political  events.  A  complete 
history  of  that  life  must  therefore  be  an 
artistic,  literary,  biographical,  and  his- 
torical work,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving 
a  distinct  account  of  the  different  phases 
of  BO  complex  a  man,  while  preserving  a 


oontinnoas  and  intelligible  namtifv  fi#* 
perly  illastrated  by  notioes  of  Us  eos- 
temporaries,  is  sucSh  that  we  can  iaHtf 
wonder  at  the  want  of  aaeoesa  wbioh  hm 
hitherto  attended  every  ««Life  of  MkhMl 
Angelo." 

That  by  Mr.  HarforA  whieh  wai  m^ 
ticed  in  tliis  Review  a  few  Tean  ago^  hi 
perhaps  in  some  respects  toe  best  4hil 
has  yet  been  written,  and  this  pootioe  ll 
will  certainly  not  be  reqwied  to  yield  li 
the  life  by  Hermann  Grimm, 


tion  of  which  by  Miss  BunneCt  has  JHl 
appeared.  As  this  work  has  bean  twa 
from  the  Grerman  without  being  jpst  i 
English,  we  fear  that  its  style  wul  « 
tually  prevent  any  one  fiom  reading  i 
steadily  through,  while  the  ahseesi  rf 
either  index  or  table  of  oontenta  dspriMi 
it  of  all  valae  as  a  book  of 
The  narrative  is  confusedy  and 
confounded  by  constant  digress!* 
descriptions  are  such  as  we  oonld 
from  the  pen  of  an  author  endowed  sM 
a  lively  imagination,  a  stronff  wmmit 
the  sublime  and  none  of  the  ''* 
the  criticisms  appear  to  have 
more  from  these  descriptions 
an  examination  of  the  things 
Altogether  the  work  presents  tiia 
extraordinary  contrasts  to  the 
clearness,  and  good  jndgnnent 
the  characteristics  of  Mr.  ~ 
account  of  Michael  Aogelo  1% 
almost  exclusively  confined  toths 
sideration  of  his  works 
although  it  also  contains 
tices  of  his  life  and  other  _ 
make  it  an  interesting  artiatio  hiugii|iy. 
We  can  hardly  admit  hia  sssiatiytt  laM 
true,  that  Michael  Angelo  waa  graalarii 
sculpture  than  in  any  other  mthm 
he  practised,  and  we  think  there  an 
few  good  judges  who  would 
tombs  of  the  Medici  or  the  Pieti 
Peter's  above  the  paintings  of  tiie 
ceiling,  either  as  works  of  art  er  piesft 
of  genius;  but  as  Mr.  Perkins  isswiHv 
upon  sculpture,  he  may  Ikirly  be  sSsvil 
some  partiality  tor  his  own  snhjesfc 

In  his  youth  (that  is  beibm  he'Vtt 
twcn'y-four   years  old,  ibr 
speaking  he  never  was  jowaA 
Angelo  executed  pagan  wof£t  in  i 
tion  of  the  antique,  one  of  vridoh^  ii^ 
tended  as  a  deception,  mm  ataiaid  41 
look  like  old  marble,  sent  to 
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buried  and   "discoverecl,"   and  in  due !  as  such  he  proved  their  truth,  niay  at 


eonrse  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Carf*.i- 
Bal  di  S.  Giorgio,  who,  though  he  re- 
tamed  the  statue,  upon  finding  out  the 
trick,  to  the  agent  from  whom  he  had 
bonght  it,  was  so  much  struck  with  its 
cleverness  that  he  sent  to  Florence  to 
discover  its  author  and  invite  him  to 


any  rate  allow,  when  considering  the 
vicious  works  of  his  followers,  that  he 
was  a  most  dangerous  guide. 

One  defect  of  the  statues  of  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  of  which  we 
think  but  little  now,  is  the  want  of  per- 
sonal  likeness   to  the   originals,  which 


Rome.  Michael  Angelo  went,  and  it .  has,  according  to  Grimm,  led  to  coufu- 
was  then  and  there  that  he  executed  the  |  sion  as  to  the  persons  intended  to  be 
fiunous  Pietafor  the  French  Ambassador,  |  portrayed,  and  eventually  to  an  exchange 


who  wished  to  leave  behind  him  a  wor- 
thy memorial  of  his  residence  at  Rome. 
It  is  now  unfortunately  placed  in  a  very 


of  names.  The  "Thinker"  who  "medi- 
tates, his  head  upon  his  hand,"  is,  and 
has  been  even  from  the  time  of  Vasari, 


bad  light,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  its  |  called  Lorenzo,  while  the  Roman  war- 
foims  is  therefore  concealed ;    but  its   rior  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  statue 


^gnity,  its  purity  of  style,  and  deep  re- 
Ugious  sentiment,  every  one  can  see 
and  appreciate,  and  it  is  for  these  quali- 


of  his  uncle,  Giuliano.  But  if  the  figures 
are  portraits  even  of  the  characters  of 
these  men,  M.  Grimm  must  be  right  in  as- 
that  we  may  place  it  above  all  his!  serting  that  they  are  now  wrongly  named. 
Christian  works.  Compare  with  it  the  Giuliano  was  a  melancholy  man  of  litera- 
statne  of  our  Lord  in  the  church  of  Santa  '  ry  tastes  who  hated  public  affairs  and 
Maria  sopra  Minerva.  It  is  like  an  eventually  retu*ed  to  a  convent  where  he 
academy  study  converted  into  a  Christ.  {  was  poisoned,  as  was  supposed,  by  Lo* 
Its  modeling  and  display  of  anatomical  renzo.  Lorenzo  was  a  brave  and  ambi- 
knowledge  may  be  worthy  of  all  praise,  |  tious  man,  who  led  in  person  the  attack 
but  affectation  and  want  of  dignity  are  on  Monteleone,  when  he  took  the  Duchy 
fiiiilts  which  can  never  be  forgiven  in  a '  of  Urbino  which  had  been  given  him  by 
work  of  religious  art  The  Moses  at  S. '  the  Pope  fi*om  the  reigning  Duke.  A 
Pietro  in  Vmcoli  has  certainly  no  want !  comparison  of  these  facts  with  the  stat- 
of  dignity,  and  is  not  devoid  of  religious  !  ues,  and  the  want  of  any  portrait  tocon- 
aentiment ;  but  it  impresses  one  chiefiy  firm  the  popular  nomenclature,  is  suffi- 
with  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  giant  or  ,  cient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  justice  of  M. 
Jupiter,  and  has  an  expression  of  ferocity  Grimm's  proposed  change  of  names ;  but 
which  should  hai-dly  be  the  character-  for  the  benefit  of  hai'deued  sceptics  we 
Isiic  of  the  great  ruler  who  so  often  !  will  add  the  following  passage  as  trans- 
Ted  the  Israehtes  by  his  prayers  from   lated  by  Miss  Buimett : 


the  summary  vengeance  of  the  Almighty. 
Mr.  Perkins  considers  that — 

Its  vagueness  of  meaning,  which  has  so  often 


**  That  mrbich  stamps  the  figure  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino — which  is  as  it  were  its  token — is 
the  throat  rising  from  the  square  richly  orna- 
been  called  a  defect,  is  in  one  sense  a  proof  of  mcnted  opeiiiug  of  the  coat  of  mail  wliicli  fits 
power  in  the  sculptor;  since  though  neitlier  closely  to  the  breast  and  shoulders — ^t)ower 
receiving  nor  teaching  the  law,  Moses  Im-  :  and  pride  are  expressed  in  its  movement. 
4>Tesses  us  as  the  mighty  leader  of  a  chosen    Once  more  casting  a  glance  at  the  entire  fig- 


ure, we  see  all  the  good  and  the  noble  thai 
hiy  in  J^orenzo's  charucter — his  valor,  his  hope 
of  conquering  the  Italian  States  into  a  king- 
dom for  himselt^ — this  statue  contains  it  all ; 
and  whoever  contemplates  it,  and  afterwards 


people,  worthy  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of 
Uie  Most  High."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  41.) 

The  tombs  of  the  Medici,  although  in 

some  respects  the  grandest  works  of  the ___ 

Renaissance,  are  too  pagan  in  sentiment,  |  reflects  upon  the  man  himself  in  his  various 
or  rather  one  should  perhaps  say,  too  lates,  will  most  easily  solve  the  question. 
€ur  devoid  of  Christian  i'eeling,  to  be  re-  Wliat  is  to  be  understood  by  idealizing  a  per- 
ceived as  models  for  monumental  sculp-  ^^  ?  An  artist  who  wishes  to  produce  the 
tare.  In  them,  as  in  almost  all  his  works, ,  »^f  ^  «/  *  '"»°'  takes  hold  of  the  enduring 

mA:^i.»^i  A^^l\r.  ;«  ♦^  k^  ^a^i^^a  ««J  YB\Me  he  possesses,  adds  to  it  what  he  him- 
liichael  Angelo  is  to  be  admired  and   ^^^..^  ^^  /^^^  ^^  ^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

wondered  at,  but  not  imitated.     He  was  ,  foxmds  a  new  creation."    (Vol.  L  p.  448.) 

m  magnificent  exception  to  all  rules  of 

art,  and  those  who  will  npt  admit  that       This  presoription  for  ideal  creatioDB 
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was  the  birth  of  a  son,  March  16,  1856. 
In  March,  1854,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  con- 
junction with  England,  declared  war 
against  Russia, — a  war  which  was  con- 
ducted by  all  the  parties  with  great  vigor, 
until  peace  was  resumed  in  1856,  on 
terras  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 
the  great  powera,  held  in  Paris.  On  a 
visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress  to  Eng- 
land in  1855,  they  were  received  with  great 
splendor  and  enthusiasm.  The  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  des- 
potic, and  yet  to  a  certain  extent  satis- 
tactory  to  the  people.  Weary  of  revo- 
lutions and  civil  wars,  of  which  it  has  had 
so  frequent  and  dreadful  an  experience, 
the  French  nation  seems  to  prefer  the 
endui*ance  of  any  kmd  of  government, 
which  can  bring  it  tranquillity  and  peace, 
to  incurring  the  hazai'ds  of  civil  strife. 
We  have  quoted  the  language  of  these 
facts  in  part  from  Appleton*8  Cydo- 
piedia. 

EUGENI£,  EMPRESS  OF  FKANCK. 

Eugenie,  Empress  of  France,  and 
Countess-Duchess  of  Teba,  was  bom  at 
Granada,  in  Spain,  May  5th,  1826.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Donna  Maria  Manuela 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Closebuni,  Countess- 
Dowager  de  Montijos,  Countess  Miran- 
<la,  and  Duchess  of  Peracouda;  mem- 
ber of  the  noble  order  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  first  lady  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain  The  father  of  this  lady  had  been 
F^uglish  Consul  at  Malaga  at  tlie  period 
of  her  marriage  with  the  Count  de  Mou- 
tijos,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  noble  families  of  Spain.  He  was 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
houses  of  the  Duke  dc  Frias,  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Admirals  of  Castillo ; 
of  the  Duke  of  Fyai-s,  and  others  of  the 
highest  rank,  including  the  descendants 
of  the  Kings  of  Arragon.  The  death  of 
this  nobleman,  which  occurred  many 
years  ago,  left  the  Countess  Montijos  a 
widow,  with  a  fortune  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  lier  position,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  Berwick,  lineally  de- 
M<:eiided  from  James  II.  and  Miss  Chur- 
chill. For  Eugenie,  the  second,  a  still 
higher  destiny  was  resented.  In  1851 
the  Countess  Teba,  accom|xanied  by  her 


mother,  paid  a  lengthened  virit  to  Fuii| 
and  was  distinguished  at  the  Yiriona  en- 
tertainments given  at  the  Tnileriee  bj 
the  dignity  and  elegance  of  her  demauh 
or,  and  by  great  personal  beantVy  of  thi 
aristocratic  English  rather  than  the  Spm- 
ish  type.  Her  mental  g^fts  were  proper 
tionably  attractive ;  for  she  is  repoml 
to  be  naturally  sjiiritueUe^  and  her  ednofr* 
tion,  partly  conducted  in  England,  vis 
very  superior  to  tiiat  g^erally  be- 
stowed on  Spanish  women,  who  eeldoa 
quit  the  precmcts  of  their  native  oonntij. 
Shortly  after  the  opposition  of  the  otur 
Noithem  Powers  had  put  an  end  to  the 
idea  of  a  union  between  the  Empertr 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Prinoeie  Ganb 
Wasa,  of  Sweden,  he  apprised  the  oorii^ 
oil  of  ministers  of  his  intended  nuBti^ 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Countess  Moa- 
tijos  ;  a  measure  which  excited  some  da- 
approval  among  them,  and  eren  led  H 
their  temporary  withdrawal  firom 
During  the  short  time  which  inl 
between  tlie  public  announcement  of  Ai 
approaching  event  and  its  realisstfai^ 
the  Countess  Teba  and  her  mother  Wk 
up  their  abode  in  the  pahoe  of  the  Bjf- 
see.  The  raai'riage  was  celebrated  il 
noon  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jannaiyi 
1853,  at  Notre  Dame ;  and  the  Kmpinr 
and  Empress,  after  making  their  appstf- 
ance  some  hours  later  on  the  baloooy  of 
the  Pavilion  de  THorloge  at  the  Tultf' 
ies,  to  receive  the  acclamation  of  the  nil- 
titude,  adjourned  to  the  oomporstife  ir 
elusion  of  St  Cloud.  It  is  almost  vbbs- 
cessary  to  allude  to  the  magnifioenos  nf 
the  preparation  made  for  the  oetemesf 
on  that  occasion.  The  one  item  of  ibrtf- 
six  hundred  francs,  expended  in  PoM 
d*Alen(^n  lace,  will  suffice  to  gift  0 
idea  of  their  character.  Although  a  aaip 
which  should  have  added  to  the  politidil 
importance  of  the  nation  miffht  probahb 
have  been  more  immediate^  aueeptiMi 
to  it,  no  mark  of  honor  and  loyalty  «il 
withheld  from  the  Imperial  bmle  Ihi 
dotation  asked  for  her  of  one  hondMl 
and  thirty  thousand  franos  per 
(the  same  sum  which  had  been  _ 
to  the  Duchesse  d'Orleana)  was  ss|«i^f 
accorded ;  and  the  munioipal  comm  ii 
Paris  voted  six  hundred  thonsand  ^ 
for  the  purchase  of  a  parun 
as  a  present  from  the  city  to 
It  may  be  imagined  how  iMMh 
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asm  was  exdted  among  so  impressble  a 
people  as  the  French  by  the  purport  of  a 
letter  which  she  addressed  to  H.  Beset, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  reply  to  this  pro- 
posal After  warmly  thanking  the  oonn- 
cH  for  their  token  of  regard,  she  dedined 
the  rich  gift ;  alle^ng  that  the  city  was 
already  overburdened,  and  that  the  sum 
in  question  would  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  foundation  of  some  chant- 
able  institution  for  the  poor  and  destitute. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the 
money  was  devoted  to  an  establishment 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
sixty  young  ^rls  chosen  from  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Paris.  The  life  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  since  her  marriage  has 
been  comparatively  uneventful ;  made  up 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  state  etiqaette ; 
of  migrations  to  the  various  royal  mat- 
aons^'plaisance,  varied  by  an  extended 
progress  through  France  in  company 
with  her  husband ;  and  a  sojourn  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health  at  Biaritz  in  the  Py- 
renees, which  has  peculiar  associations 
for  her,  having  been  the  favorite  summer 
resort  of  her  family  in  the  days  of  her 
girlhood.  On  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1855,  the  Eraperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  arrived  in  England  on  a  short 


visit  to  the  Queen,  during  wliich  they 
proceeded  in  state  to  the  city,  visited  the 
Crystal  Palace,  etc.,  thdr  stay  terminat- 
ing on  the  twenty-first  In  more  recent 
years  the  Empress  has  employed  her 
time  and  influence,  more  or  less,  in  state 
affairs,  and  several  times  acted  as  Regent 
in  the  absence  of  the  Emptor,  as  be- 
came the  mother  of  the,  periu^M,  future 
rul«"  of  France. 


TlfE   PRINCK   nCPERIAL. 

In  the  family  group  on  the  plate  ap- 
pears the  face  and  form  of  this  child  of 
fortune,  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  only 
child  and  heir  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris  March  16,  1856.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  birth  was  received  with  great 
rejoicings  by  the  French  people.  He  is 
now  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  education 
is  being  conducted  by  the  ablest  and  best 
teachers  preparatory  to  the  high  station 
he  is  expected  to  fill  ere  long.  He  rides 
out  with  more  display  and  attendants 
often  than  his  father.  All  is  done  to  em- 
bue  his  mind  with  the  notions  and  habits 
suited  to  his  imperial  prospects. 


POETRY. 


■BTOBIC  roSTRT — TBI  FTBflT  POBV  OF  7HB  WAR. 

The  ffre»t  family  of  facts  born  in  the  last  four  years  of  eventfal  war,  have  been  united  with  all  past  generations  of 
historic  dcedB  to  be  read  ot  all  men  to  the  end  of  time.    The  Jirst  things  in  all  great  eyenU  are  interesting  and  \u\ 
portant  ;  the  flrpt  name  signed  to  the  declaratiOD  of  American  Independence  ;  the  Qrst  battle  at  Lexington  ;  the  Apki 
gin>  fired  at  Fort  Siirater  ;  the  first  poem  of  the  war,  thrill  the  hearts  of  men  with  memorable  elt'ect.    In  this  Tiew 
wo  make  this  permanent  record  of  the  following  poem,  which  tells  its  own  etory. 

ft  was  hi«(toricaliy  the  first  poem  of  the  war,  having  been  written  on  the  very  day  of  President  Lincoln's  Proclanu 
tioo  for  '*  75,000  men  to  suppress  an  insurrection."    It  was  immediately  circulated  as  a  tract  among  the  earliest  regi- 
ments departmg  to  the  field.     It  was  declaimed  at  p;itriotic  meetings    in  support  of  the  war.     It  was  roprinteil 
boDdreds  of  times  by  the  press — even  :n  Rngland  by  friendly  journals.    It  now  appears  m  several  school  Speakers 
in  all  collections  of  the  poetry  of  the  war. 

j  And  all  who  slept  in  Ghent  awoke. 

What  meant  the  thnnder-stroke  ? 
Why  trembled  wife  and  maid  ? 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade  ? 
Why  echoed  every  street 
With  tramp  of  thronging  feet — 
All  flying  to  the  city's  wall  ? 
It  was  the  warning  call 
That  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  a  foe ! 
And  timid  hearts  grew  bold 
Whenerer  Roland  tolled, 
And  every  hand  a  sword  conld  hold, 
And  every  arm  could  bend  a  bow  I 
So  acted  men 
Like  patriots  then — 
Three  hundred  yeara  agol 


THE  GREAT  BELL  ROLAND.* 

SCOOK<}TKD  RY  PRE8IDKNT  MXCOLN'S  TlKKi  CALL  PDB 

VULUMTKEJUI. 

BY  THEODORE  TILTON. 
I. 

Toll!  Roland,  tolll 
In  old  St.  Bavon's  Tower, 
At  midnight  hour, 
The  great  Bell  Roland  spoke, 

•  The  famous  Bell  Roland,  of  Ghent,  was  an  object  of 
lfrcat.'%ir*cti<>n  to  the  p«x>ple,  because  it  rang  to  arm  them 
wtwn  Litberty  was  in  danger. 
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was  the  birth  of  a  son,  March  16,  1856.  j 
III  March,  1854,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  con- 
junction with  England,  declared  war 
against  Russia, — a  war  which  was  con- 
ducted by  all  the  parties  with  great  ^gor, 
until  peace  was  resumed  in  1856,  on 
tenns  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 
the  great  powers,  held  in  Paris.  On  a 
visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress  to  Eng- 
land in  1855,  they  were  received  with  great 
splendor  and  enthusiasm.  The  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  des- 
potic, and  yet  to  a  certain  extent  satis- 
tactory  to  the  people.  Weary  of  revo- 
lutions and  civil  wars,  of  which  it  has  had 
so  frequent  and  dreadful  an  experience, 
the  French  nation  seems  to  prefer  the 
endurance  of  any  kind  of  government, 
which  can  bring  it  tranquillity  and  peace, 
to  incurring  the  hazards  of  civil  strife. 
We  have  quoted  the  language  of  these 
tacts  in  pait  from  Appleton*s  Cydo- 
piedia. 

KDGENIE,    EMPRESS   OF  FILVl^'CK. 

Eugenie,  Empress  of  France,  and 
Countess-Duchess  of  Teba,  was  bom  at 
Granada,  in  Spain,  May  5th,  1826.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Donna  Maria  Manuela 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Closeburu,  Countess- 
Dowager  de  Montijos,  Countess  Miran- 
da, and  Duchess  of  Peraconda;  mem- 
ber of  the  noble  order  of  Maiia  Louisa, 
and  first  lady  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain  The  father  of  this  lady  had  been 
English  Consul  at  Malaga  at  the  period 
of  her  marriage  with  the  Count  de  Mou- 
tijos,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  noble  families  of  Spain.  He  was 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
houses  of  the  Duke  de  Frias,  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Admirals  of  Castillo ; 
of  the  Duke  of  Fyai-s,  and  othera  of  the 
highest  rank,  including  the  descendants 
of  the  Kings  of  Arragon.  The  death  of 
this  nobleman,  which  occurred  many 
years  ago,  letl  the  Countess  Montijos  a 
widow,  with  a  fortune  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  position,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  Berwick,  lineally  de- 
manded from  James  II.  and  Miss  Chur- 
chill. For  Eugenie,  the  second,  a  still 
higher  destiny  was  reserved.  In  1851 
the  Countess  Teba,  accompanied  by  her 


mother,  paid  a  lengthened  virit  to  Faiiii 
and  was  distingui^ed  at  the  variooa  en- 
tertainments given  at  the  Tnileries  bj 
the  dignity  and  elegance  of  her  demouh 
or,  and  by  great  personal  bemitj,  of  thi 
aristocratic  English  rather  than  Um  Spea 
ish  type.  Her  mental  gifts  were  proper 
tionably  attractive ;  for  she  u  repotlei 
to  be  naturally  spiriiuelkf  and  her  ednoa* 
tion,  partly  conducted  in  Bngfamd,  vis 
very  superior  to  that  generally  be- 
stowed on  Spamsh  women,  who  eeldoa 
quit  the  precincts  of  their  nattre  ooontiy. 
Shortly  ailer  the  opposition  of  tbe  otur 
Noithern  Powers  had  pat  an  end  to  the 
idea  of  a  union  between  the  Bmpertr 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Prinoeie  Ganb 
Wasa,  of  Sweden,  he  apprised  the  oo|IH 
cil  of  ministers  of  his  intended  nuni^ 
with  the  daughter  of  the  GonntSM  Moa- 
tijos  ;  a  measure  which  excited  some  db- 
approval  among  them,  and  etea  led  H 
then-  temporary  withdrawal  from 
During  the  short  time  which  inl 
between  tlie  public  announcement  of  thi 
approaching  event  and  its  reaUntiH^ 
the  Countess  Teba  and  her  mother  tOfll 
up  their  abode  in  the  pahoe  of  the  Bjf- 
The  marriage  was   oeiebrated  il 


see. 


noon  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Janoiiyi 
1853,  at  Notre  Dame ;  and  the  BmpMr 
and  Empress,  after  making  their  appes^ 
ance  some  hours  later  on  the  baloooy  d 
the  Pavilion  de  THorloge  at  the  Tailz- 
ies, to  receive  the  acclamation  of  the  nil- 
titude,  adjourned  to  the  oomponUife  ir 
elusion  of  St  Cloud.  It  is  almost  iibb»- 
cessary  to  allude  to  the  magnifioeDes  ef 
the  preparation  made  for  the  eeremsiy 
on  that  occasion.  The  one  item  of  ibrtf- 
six  hundred  francs,  expended  in  PoM 
d*Alen(^n  lace,  will  snflkse  to  giwa  m 
idea  of  their  character.  Althoogh  anmii 
which  should  have  added  to  the  poOtfail 
importance  of  the  nation  nik|[fat  jHobahb 
have  been  more  immediatoy  muo&ftutm 
to  it,  no  mark  of  honor  and  loyalty  «•! 
withheld  tirom  the  Imperial  brwle  Ihi 
dotation  asked  for  her  of  one  himdirii 
and  thirty  thousand  francs  per 
(the  same  sum  which  had  been  _ 
to  the  Ihu^esse  d'Orieana)  was  CSM^ 
accorded ;  and  the  munioipal  ooonfi  * 
Paris  voted  six  hundred  thousand  ' 
for  the  purchase  of  a  parun 
as  a  present  from  the  oi^  to  the 
It  may  be  imagined  how 
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asm  was  excited  among  so  impressible  a 
people  as  the  French  by  the  purport  of  a 
letter  which  she  addressed  to  M.  Be^et, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  reply  to  this  pro- 
posal After  warmly  thanking  the  coun- 
cil for  their  token  of  regard,  she  declined 
the  rich  gift ;  alleging  that  the  city  was 
already  overburdened,  and  that  the  sum 
in  question  would  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  foundation  of  some  charit- 
able institution  for  the  poor  and  destitute. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the 
money  was  devoted  to  an  establishment 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
sixty  young  girls  chosen  from  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Paris.  The  life  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  since  her  marriage  has 
been  comparatively  uneventftil ;  made  up 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  state  etiquette ; 
of  migrations  to  the  various  royal  mai- 
aoM-de-piaisance,  varied  by  an  extended 
progress  through  France  in  company 
with  her  husband ;  and  a  sojourn  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health  at  Biai'itz  in  the  Py- 
renees, which  has  peculiar  associations 
for  her,  having  been  the  favorite  summer 
resoit  of  her  family  in  the  days  of  her 
girlhood.  On  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1855,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  amved  in  England  on  a  short 


visit  to  the  Queen,  during  which  they 
proceeded  in  state  to  the  city,  visited  the 
Crystal  Palace,  eta,  their  stay  terminate 
ing  on  the  twenty-first  In  more  recent 
years  the  Empress  has  employed  her 
time  and  influence,  more  or  less,  in  state 
afiairs,  and  several  times  acted  as  Regent 
in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  as  be- 
came the  mother  of  the,  perhaps,  future 
ruler  of  France. 


Tire   PRINCE   IMPERIAL. 

In .  the  family  group  on  the  plate  ap- 
pears the  face  and  form  of  this  child  of 
fortune,  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  only 
child  and  heir  of  the  Bonapaite  dynasty 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris  March  16, 1856.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  birth  was  received  with  great 
rejoicings  by  the  French  people.  He  is 
now  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  education 
is  being  conducted  by  the  ablest  and  best 
teachers  preparatory  to  the  high  station 
he  is  expected  to  fill  ere  long.  He  rides 
out  with  more  display  and  attendants 
often  than  his  father.  AH  is  done  to  em- 
bue  his  mind  with  the  notions  and  habits 
suited  to  his  imperial  prospects. 


POETRY. 


HI8T0BIC  POXTRT — TBI  FIEAT  POKM  OFTHB  WAR. 

The  KTCAt  family  of  facts  born  in  the  last  four  years  of  eventful  war,  have  been  united  with  all  past  generations  of 
historic  deedR  to  be  read  ot  all  mon  to  tho  end  of  time.  The  Jir$t  things  in  all  great  events  are  interesting  and  im- 
portant ;  the  first  name  signed  to  the  declaration  of  American  Independence  ;  the  first  battle  at  Lexington  ;  the  flrFi 
gun  Ared  at  Fort  Sumter  ;  the  first  poem  of  the  war,  thrill  tho  hearts  of  men  with  memorable  effect.  In  this  view 
wo  make  this  permanent  record  of  the  following  poem,  which  tells  its  own  story. 

It  was  historically  the  first  poem  of  the  war,  having  been  written  on  the  very  day  of  President  Lincoln's  Proclama- 
tioo  for  '*75,00<)  men  to  suppress  an  insurrection."   It  was  Immediately  circulated  as  a  tract  among  the  earliest  regi- 
menta  departing  to  tho  fiold.     It  was  declaimdtl  at  pitrioiic  meetings    in  support  of  the  war.    It  was  reprinted 
bimdreds  of  times  by  the  press — even  in  England  by  friendly  Journals.    It  now  appears  in  several  school  Speakers 
in  all  collections  of  the  poetry  of  the  war. 

And  all  who  slept  in  Ghent  awoke. 
What  meant  the  thnnder-stroke  ? 
Why  trembled  wife  and  maid  ? 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade  ? 
Why  echoed  every  sti^eet 
With  tramp  of  thronging  feet — 

All  flying  to  the  city's  wall  ? 

It  was  the  warning  call 
That  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  a  foe ! 
And  timid  hearts  grew  bold 
Whenever  Roland  tolled, 
And  every  hand  a  sword  coald  hold, 
And  eveiy  arm  could  bend  a  bow  1 

So  acted  men 

Like  patriots  then — 
Three  hnndred  yeara  ago! 


THE  GREAT  BELL  ROLAND.* 

■UUOKiJTKD  RY  PREfUDKNT  UNCOLN'S  nWfT  CALL  PDB 

VULUirrKERS. 

BY  THEODORB  TILTON. 
I. 

Toll!  Roland,  tolll 
In  old  St.  Bavon's  Tower, 
At  midnight  hour, 
The  great  Bell  Roland  spoke, 

•  Tbo  famous  Rell  Roland,  of  Ghent,  was  an  object  of 
irreatafT'ction  to  the  poople,  because  it  rang  to  arm  them 
when  Liberty  was  in  danger. 


Toll !  BolRnd,  toll  I   - 
Betl  nerer  ret  tm  hong, 
Betwnn  vIioM  1ip«  tliere  iwnng 
So  gnai  ■  toDgw  I 

If  men  be  patriotB  still, 
At  thj  firet  wnnul, 
'  Tme  heaiw  will  hound, 
Qreat  (onl*  will  thrill  t 
Then  toll,  sni)  let  thy  teM 
Try  each  man's  hresBt 
HU  tiDC  ui<l  rain  shsll  stand  confesl 


Toll  I  Boland,  lolt ! 
Not  now  in  old  St.  Baron's  tower — 
Not  now  at  midnight  honr — 
Not  now  from  Hiver  Scheldt  to  Zayder  Zee, 
Bnl  here — this  side  The  sea  I — 
Toll  here,  in  bnMd,  bright  day  1 
!For  not  by  night  awBits 
A  foe  without  the  gates. 
But  peTJnred  friends  within  betray, 
And  do  the  deed  at  noon  I 

Toll  1  Roland,  toll  I 
Thy  aonnd  is  not  too  soon  '. 
To  aims  1  Ring  ont  the  Leader's  call  1 
Toll  I  Bolnnd,  toll! 
Till  cottager  ftvm  cottage-wall 
Snatch  poneh  and  powder-hom  and  gnn — 
17m  heritage  of  sire  to  son 
Et«  half  of  Freedom's  work  was  dons  1 

Toll'  Bdand,  toll  I 
mi  Swords  from  sraibbards  leap  1 

Toll  I  Roland,  toll ! 
What  tears  can  widows  weep 
Less  bitter  than  when  brare  men  bll  I 

Toll  I  Rolnnd,  Toll! 
In  shadowed  hut  and  hat] 
Shell  lie  the  soldier's  pall, 
And  beam  shall  break  while  graies  are  filkd  I 
Amen '.     5o  God  hath  willed  I 
And  may  His  grace  anoint  as  all ! 


ToUl  Boland,  toll! 
,     He  Dragon  on  thy  tower 
Stands  sentry  to  this  hour; 

And  Freedom  so  is  safe  In  Ghent  I 
And  Merrier  bells  now  ring, 

And  in  the  land's  content 
Hen  shout  ' '  God  save  tlie  King  t " 

Until  the  ikies  are  rent  I 
So  let  it  be ! 
A  kingly  king  is  he 
Who  keep*  his  people  free  1 

ToUIRolaad,  toUl 
Ring  OQt  across  the  sen  1 
Wo  longer  They,  hot  Wo 
Have  now  soch  need  of  tbeel 

Toll!  Roland,  toll  1 
Not  ever  let  thy  throat 
Keep  dumb  its  warning  note 
Till  Freedom^  perils  be  oatbraTOd  t 

T<dll  IMand,  toll! 

Till  Freedom  <•  flag^  where'er  wared. 

Shall  shadow  not  a  man  enslat-ed  I 

ToUI  Rcdand,  toUI 

From  Nonhem  lake  to  Sontbem  strand  t 


ToHl  .  ■     I! 

Till  friend  and       ,  'onuRawl, 

Shall  clatf        m  ti„.u  's  hnnd, 

And  shoot  buc-fofa'pil,      nud  snre  An  land  I" 
And  hm  the  kail  t)M  God  hutlt  Hurod  I 
Toll  I  BobiDd,  toll ! 
Arm  1«,  un. 

LANG  LET  LANE.  .  H 


In  aD  the  land,  range  np.  mnite  down, 
•   Is  there  erer  a  plari'  m  pleaaant  and  «wnl. 
As  Langley  Lane  in  Lnndnn  town, 
Jnst  ont  of  the  bwile  .>r  Mjtiare  and  itreel  t 
:  Little  w4iite  cottages  nil  in  n  raw, 
1  Gardens  where  beehrlor.i'-^ntiim*  grow. 
Swallows'  nests  in  loof  iiikI  wall. 
And  Dp  above  the  atlll  Une  kkv 
Where  the  wodU*  whiti:  clondA  )^  «ulin| 
'  leem  to  be  able  to  »ee  it  al' ' 


m 


For  noWj  in  snminer,  I  take  my  chair. 
And  sit  outsde  in  the  sun,  and  hear 
lie  distant  mnima  of  Mtniet  and  nqnair^   ' 
Altd  the  SWI^loWf  nnd  sparrow*  cllitjiing  OWT 
And  Fanny,  who  Utos  just  orcr  ihc  way, 
Comes  running  many  a  lime  each  day 
]      With  her  little  h«id'r<  t^ueh  so  warm  and  iSti. 
And  I  smile  and  Udl,  wiili  ihr  ftin  on  my  dwt, 
And  the  little  Kre  haki]  seems  to  stir  and  spvak.^ 
For  Fanny  Is  dnmli  and  I  am  blind. 

Fanny  is  sweet  thirtKn.  and  she 

Has  fine  UmIc  lineh^ts  ami  dark  eyra  dear, 
And  I  am  older  by  siinimors  three.— 

Why  should  we  hnid  one  onoiher  »o  dear? 
Beoiase  she  can  not  ntter  a  word. 
Nor  hear  the  mnaic  of  bee  or  lard. 

The  wator-carfa  Bj.liiHh  or  thr  milkmu'i  osU! 
Because  I  havesevvi'  staa  the  skr, 
Nor  the  little  singers  that  ham  nad  flj, — 

Tet  know  she  is  gazing  np^m  tlicm'all ! 

For  the  snn  is  ihlnine,  the  HWallnwi  fir, 

Tbe  bees  and  the  Sluc-fliei  murmur  tnv. 
And  I  hear  the  wmter-cirt  go  by. 

With  itaooolaplaali-sphuh  down  the  duty  ra*: 
And  the  little  one  cbsc  ni  my  side  [leReiviw 
Mine  eyes  npimised  tii  ttio  cottage  i^ies, 

Where  birds  ore  chir|itiig  in  eiimmer  shin^ 
And  I  hear,  thoo^  I  cnn  nut  look,  and  Uml 
Thongh  she  can  not  hear,  ean  the  singer*  ■«— 

And  the  little  soA  fingeni  dulter  in  niinit 

Hath  not  the  dear  liiiJe  hand  «  toogoa, 

When  it  stiia  on  nr  palm  fur  the  ki*e  i^wT 
Do  I  not  know  Ae  in  pretty  aiid  vaang  7 

Hath  not  my  moI  an  eje  to  see  ? — 
lis  pleasure  to  Bake  one's  boatHn  stir, 
To  wonder  how  thing*  appear  to  htv. 

That  I  only  bear  na  ther  pa.4i  aronnJ  i 
And  as  long  «■  wt  ■!  iii  liir  miwic  imd  liirii^ 
SAs  is  hajif^  to  keep  G^xl'n  xiKlit, 

And  /  am  h»fif>f  t-i  keep  God's  waai. 


Why,  I  b 
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Dd  when  I  sit  by  my  little  one, 

nd  hold  her  hand  and  talk  in  the  sun, 

And  hear  the  mnsic  that  haunts  the  plaoe, 

know  she  is  raising  her  eyes  to  me, 

nd  guessing  how  gentle  my  voice  most  be, 

And  teeing  the  music  i^n  my  face. 

hough,  if  ever  the  Lord  should  grant  me  a 

prayer, 
(I  know  the  fancy  is  only  vain,) 
ihould  pray;  just  once,  when  the  weather  is  fadr. 
To  see  little  Fanny  and  Langley  Lane  ; 
hough  Fanny,  perhaps,  would  pray  to  hear 
he  voice  of  the  friend  that  she  holds  so  dear. 
The  song  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  the  street, — 
;  is  better  to  be  as  we  have  been, — 
ach  keeping  up  something,  unheard,  unseen. 
To  make  Grod's  heaven  more  strange  and  sweet  1 

h  I  life  is  pleasant  in  Langley  Lane  I 
There  is  always  something  sweet  to  hear  I 
hirping  of  birds  or  patter  of  rain  I 
And  Fanny,  my  little  one,  always  nean*  1 
nd  though  I  am  weakly  and  can't  live  long, 
Liid  Fanny  my  darling  is  far  from  strong. 
And  though  we  can  never  married  be,-— 
Thmi  then  ? — since  we  hold  one  another  so  dear, 
dr  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  one  can  not  hear. 
And  the  pleasure  that  only  one  can  see  ? 


^Good  Wards. 


KOBBRT  BUCHAMAK. 


RESIGNED. 

Whbn  my  weary  spinning's  done, 
And  the  shades  of  eve  grow  deep^ 
And  by  the  bright  hearthstone 
The  old  folk  sit  asleep ; 
My  heart  and  I  in  secret  talk,  when  none  can 
see  me  weep. 

Ofttimes  the  driving  rain, 
And  sometimes  the  silent  snow. 
Beat  on  the  window-pane, 
And  mingle  sad  and  low 
With  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  smiles  and  tears, 
of  a  time  long,  long  ago; 

Till  they  act  the  tales  they  tell, 
And  a  step  is  on  the  floor, 
And  a  voice  I  once  loved  well 
Says,  **Open  me  the  door." 
Then  I  turn  with  a  chill  from  the  mocking 
wind,  which  whispers  •*  Nevermore  ! " — 

To  the  little  whitewashed  room 
In  which  my  days  are  spent ; 
And,  journeying  toward  the  tomb. 
My  companions  gray  and  bent, 
Wlio  haply  deem  their  grandchild's  life  not 
joyous,  but  content, 

Ah  me  I  for  the  suns  not  set. 
For  the  years  not  yet  begun. 
For  the  days  not  numbered  yet, 
And  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
Before  the  der^ert  patli  is  crossed,  and  the 
weary  web  is  spun ! 

I«ike  a  beacon  in  the  night, 
I  see  my  first  gray  hair ; 


And  I  searoe  can  tell  aright 
If  it  is  fi^>m  age  or  care, 
For  Time  glides  silent  o*er  my  life,  and  leares 
no  landmark  there. 

But  perchance  tis  for  the  best, 
And  I  mast  harder  strive, 
If  Ufe  is  Uttle  blest, 
Then  not  for  life  to  live, 
For  though  a  heart  has  noofl^t  to  take,  it  may 
have  much  to  give. 

And  they  are  old  and  poor, 
And  bread  is  hard  to  win. 
And  a  guest  is  at  the  door 
Who  soon  must  enter  in ; 
And  to  keep  his  shadow  from  thdr  hearth,  I 
daily  toil  and  spin. 

My  sorrow  is  their  gain. 
And  I  show  not  by  a  tear 
How  my  solitude  and  pain 
Have  bought  their  comfort  dear, 
For  the  storm  which  wrecked  my  life's  best 
hope  has  left  me  stranded  here. 

But  I  hear  the  neighbors  say 
That  the  hour-glass  runs  too  fiist, 
And  I  know  that  in  that  glad  day, 
When  toil  and  sorrow  are  past. 
The  fi&lse  and  true  shall  receive  their  doe,  and 
hearts  cease  aching  at  last. 

— Chambm's*a  JammaL 


PARADISE. 

I.      IK  A  DREAM. 

Once  in  a  dream  I  saw  the  flowers 
That  bud  and  bloom  in  Paradise ; 
More  flair  they  are  than  waking  ^fes 

Have  seen  in  all  this  world  of  ours. 

And  fidnt  the  perfume-bearing  rose, 
And  faint  the  Uly  on  its  stem. 

And  fiunt  the  perfioct  violet 
Compared  with  them. 

I  heard  the  songs  of  Paradise : 
Each  bird  sat  singing  in  his  place ; 
A  tender  song  so  full  of  grace 

It  soared  like  incense  to  the  skies. 

Each  bird  sat  singing  to  his  mate 
Soft  cooing  notes  among  the  trees : 

The  nightingale  herself  were  cold 
To  such  as  these. 

I  saw  the  fourfold  ItivCr  flow. 
And  deep  it  was,  with  golden  sand ; 
It  flowed  between  a  mossy  land 

With  murmured  music  grave  and  low. 

It  hath  refreshment  for  all  thirst. 
For  fiiinting  spirits  strength  and  rest 

Earth  holds  not  such  a  draught  as  tids 
From  east  to  west 

The  Tree  of  Lifb  stood  bndding  there^ 
Abundant  with  its  twelvefold  fruits;. 
Eternal  sap  sustains  its  roots, 

Its  shadowing  branches  fill  the  air. 

Its  leaves  are  healing  fbr  the  worid. 
Its  fmit  the  hungry  world  can  feed, 

Sweeter  than  honey  to  the  taste^ 
And  bahn  indeed. 


BBIEV  UTESAXT  KOTICES. 


I  raw  thf  gnte  oiled  Beantiftil ; 

And  looked,  but  rcnree  cotUd  look  within; 

I  EBw  tbe  gulden  itrMU  begin. 
And  outskirts  of  the  ginray  pool. 
Oh  harps,  ob  crowns  of  plenteons  stars. 

Oh  green  polm-bninclicB,  mnnv-Ieaved — 
E;fe  bath  not  Heen,  nor  ear  bath  heard, 

Nor  heart  conceiTcd, 
I  hope  to  Me  these  thing*  again, 

Bat  not  a*  onee  In  dream*  br  ni^t; 

To  see  them  with  my  tsit  sight. 
And  lonch,  and  handle,  and  attain : 
To  have  all  Heaven  beneath  m;  (bet 

For  narrow  wny  that  once  they  trod  ; 
To  hare  my  part  with  all  the  Saints, 
And  with  my  God. 


Golden-winged,  silver- winged. 
Winged  with  flashing  flame, 
Soch  a  flight  or  birds  I  saw, 
Birds  irilhont  am - 
3ng8  in  thei 
if  songs)  they  a 

One  to  another  calling, 

Earh  answering  each, 
One  to  another  calling 

In  their  proper  speech : 
nigh  above  my  head  thcj  wheeled, 

Far  ont  of  reach. 

On  wings  of  flame  they  went  and  catne 

With  n  ead<-nred  clang. 
Their  sIItct  wing*  tinkled, 

Thrir  golden  wings  rang. 
The  wind  it  whiioled  through  their  wings 

Where  in  Heaven  the;  sang. 

They  flaabed  and  they  darted 

Awhile  before  mine  eyts, 
MoDUiing,  mounting,  mnnnting  still 

In  baste  to  scale  the  skies — 
Birdi  nithont  a  nest  on  earth. 

Birds  of  Farad  ise. 

Where  the  moon  riaelh  not. 

Nor  snn  seeks  the  west. 
There  to  sing  their  glory 

Which  tbOT  nng  at  rest, 
Their  to  sing  their  love-song 

When  they  sing  their  best : 

Not  in  aii7  garden 

That  mortal  fbot  hath  trod, 
Not  in  any  flowering  tree 

Thtu  sfrings  from  e<utbl,r  tod, 
Bm  in  tbe  giudcn  where  they  dwell. 

The  Faridise  of  God. 

CBBitmu  G.  RofBcni. 


SUNSET  TUOUGirra. 
Waul  we  were  at  school  together,  Jack, 

There  was  down  on  ncithcr's  check ! 
Now  I  — 'if  we  look  back  along  onr  track — 

Which  bos  gained  what  he  wonid  seek  ? 
For  the  womnn  yoo  lored  h  Ijlsg 

Jq  a  chnrchyaid  fir  awaf , 


My  pietnrt  b  in  Ae  Aeadeiii7,  AA^ 

And  they're  hung  It  OB  Am  BMt 
And  critiea,  good  lack,  dfaemi  a  kiMk 

Snblitne  In  this  danb  of  aina. 
Bnt  tbeeyealdieatned  ihooldMil^ 

And  the  tip*,  wfaos«  pmiM  IH  f(ML 
Have  passed  ihnn  the  world.    8a  ba  tt. 

But  I  live  wben  tbe  di^Hibt  Om. 

For  I  sea  over  roof  and  dilMMj-,  Jm^ 

Tbe  gold  tn  the  weatcni  dcf. 
Thoo^  the  prtsent's  black  h  Aaaioif  i 

The  bonr  of  rdeasa  dmn  irf^ 
For  peace  will  be  won  w(      "'   *' 

Beyond  ttw  gloom  lla* 
Oh  I  tbe  sunset  hoar  hu  i 

And  a  charm  it  Inrkfil  rrTnTil 


thegoU.  ^ 
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one  of  Peruvian,  the  other  of  Brazilian  books ; 
the  former  presents  a  complete  summary  of  the 
Bteniture  (excluding  periodicals)  published  in 
Peru,  in  the  years  1863  and  1864.  We  hope,  in 
eaily  numbers  of  our  publication,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  details  of  the  literature  of 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Chili,  the  River  Plate  States, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Cuba,  and  to  con- 
tinue giving  a  regular  chronicle  of  all  hooka  that 
are  issued  in  these  states. 

* '  In  India  and  China  an  important  English  lite- 
rmttire  i8  graduaily  springing  up.  Of  this  depart- 
ment  we  now  give  a  specimen,  and  in  our  future 
numbers  wc  shall  give  fuller  details.  Sanskrit 
literature,  ns  well  as  books  in  all  the  vernacular 
lanjBTuages  of  India  and  of  the  East  in  general, 
will  be  fully  reported  upon  from  time  to  time. 
Having  opened  up  correspondence  with  native 
and  European  scholars  in  every  part  of  India, 
and  in  various  parts  of  China,  we  hope  to  render 
this  department  of  very  great  interest  to  all  whose 
•todies  are  in  that  direction. 

'*  From  other  fields  of  literature  we  shall  also 
supply  information  of  interest  to  readers  of  all 
clA88es. 

•'Another  feature  in  our  undertaking  will  be,  to 
fHnewnt  copious  notes  on  the  bibliography  of  North 
and  South  America  ;  ample  materials  for  which, 
the  collections  of  many  years,  are  now  in  our 
hands. 

•*  We  trust  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that 
our  pages  are  not  of  mere  ephemeral  interest. 
They  will  contain,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a 
▼ast  mass  of  literary  information,  no  where  else 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  we  hope  will  be  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  rank  on  the  library 
shelves  with  the  very  many  valuable  bibliograpli- 
ies  this  century  has  produced." 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  add  any  thing  to 
this  clear  statement,  except  that  the  yearly  sub- 
scription is  the  small  sum  of  five  shillings. — Lon- 
dom.  Quarterly, 


The  Principid  Rtdns of  Asia  3{inor, — Illustrated 
and  Descril)ed.  By  Charles  Texikr,  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  R.  Popplewell 
PuLLAN,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Day  and  Son,  London. 
Following  up  the  record  of  Byzantine  architec- 
ture, the  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Texier  and 
Pnllan,  a  work  which  we  brought  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  two  or  three  months  ago,  we  have 
now  from  the  same  authors  another  handsome 
folio  volume  relating  to  the  remains  of  Greek  and 
Grtcco-Romnno  architecture  on  the  coasts  of 
.£olia,  Ionia,  and  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  This, 
far  more  than  the  preceding  publication,  seems 
specially  for  the  use  of  the  professional  student, 
and  we  nmst,  therefore,  leave  the  full  considera- 
tion of  it  to  journals  that  can  afford  greater  space 
to  the  subject  than  we  can  at  this  busy  time  of  the 
jear,  and  particularly  to  those  which  make  archi- 
tecture their  staple  material.  It  is,  in  truth,  noth- 
ing more  than  an  English  edition,  by  Mr.  Pullan, 
of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  anti<jnity,  selected  from  M.  Texier's 
large  work  on  Asia  Minor,  the  price  of  which 
precludes  its  circulation  tmiong  those  to  whom  it 
would  prove  mo«*t  useful.  Mr.  Pullan  has  him- 
self gone  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ground, 
where  the  buildings  yet  remain,  and  precedes  the 
illustrations  by  a  short  yet  interesting  narratiTe  of 


his  travels,  accompanying  it  by  histoncal  notices 
compiled  and  abridged  chiefly  from  the  writings 
of  M.  Texier,  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  only 
traveler  who  has  visited  ail  the  sites  described. 
Tlic  edifices  passed  in  review  are  the  Temple 
(Doric)  at  Assos ;  the  renowned  Temple  of  Apollo 
Branchidie,  at  Poseidon,  of  which  the  architects 
were  Daphnis  of  Miletus,  and  Peonius  of  Ephesus, 
the  latter  of  whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  the  architect  chosen  to  com- 
plete the  great  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus;  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Theatre,  at  Aizani, 
the  date  of  wliich  is  probably  al)out  the  second 
century  of  our  era ;  the  Temple  of  Augustus  at 
Ancyra;  the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Aphrodisins; 
Theatres  at  Aspendus  and  Myra ;  ruins  at  Patara, 
and  portions  of  the  Biisilica  at  Pergamos.  The 
number  of  plates  is  fifty-one,  so  that  it  will  be 
evident  some  of  tlie  edifices  occupy  several  plates. 
For  example,  the  Temple  at  Aizani  has  twelve 
plates  devoted  to  it,  mostly  showing  details  of 
very  beautiful  ornament. 

In  the  **  Battle  of  the  Styles,"  Mr.  Pullan  un- 
doubtedly takes  the  side  of  the  Classicists.  Ue 
would  not  abjure  mediosval  architecture,  but  he 
loves  the  other  more,  and  considers  we  are  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  much  of  what  has  of  late  been 
done  or  is  now  doing.  We  get  at  this  state  of 
his  feeling  from  some  preliminary  remarks,  and 
are  by  no  means  disponed  to  question  their  truth. 
**  In  the  present  day, "  he  says,  *  *  that  important 
element  in  architectural  beauty — Proportion — ^is, 
for  the  most  part,  either  altogether  ignored,  or 
else  completely  overlooked,  in  efforts  after  the 
picturesijue,  or  in  the  adaptation  of  buildings  to 
suit  the  utilitarian  and  economical  requirements 
of  the  age.  Our  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  fre- 
quently but  imperfect  imitations  of  ordinary  town 
and  village  churches,  of  else  so-called  original 
compositions  in  which  stunted  columns,  top-heavy 
capitals,  and  windows  absurdly  elongated,  are  in- 
troduced by  way  of  novelty,  or  for  the  sake  of 
contrasts  produced  by  disproportion ;  and  our  civic 
and  other  public  edifices  arc  often  but  shaijeless 
masses  of  stone  or  brick,  all  wall  or  all  window, 
without  that  relation  between  pier  and  aperture  so 
necessary  to  give  the  appearance  of  lightness,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  stability.  In  short,  we  are 
groping  in  the  dark  in  search  of  the  tru3  princi- 
ples of  design."  Yet  he  thinks  a  glimmering  of 
hght  is  visible,  for  architects  are  beginning  to  see 
that  any  edifice  muy  be  designed  and  erected  ac- 
cording'to  the  eternal  rules  of  proi)ortion,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  may  preserve  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  style.  Inasmuch  as  no  nation 
studied  and  applied  to  their  buildings  these  rules 
or  laws  of  proportion  to  such  an  extent  as  did  the 
Greeks,  so  would  he  have  their  works  closely 
studied  by  our  own  architects,  that  we  may  prac- 
tice the  same  truths  of  beauty  and  harmony  as  are 
learned  from  what  the  ancients  have  left  for  our 
guidance;  and  among  these  by  no  means  the 
most  unimportant  are  the  scattered  and  broken, 
yet  often  magnificent,  remains  on  the  western 
shores  of  Asia  Minor. — Art  Journal. 

Poems  oj  Purf>os€  and  Sketches  in  prose  of  Scot- 
tish Peasant  Life  and  Character  in  Auld  JAxng 
Sifne^  Sketches  of  Local  Scenes  and  Charar.iers, 
With  a  Glossary.  By  Janet  Hamilton,  author- 
ess of  ** Poems  and  Essays."    London:  Nisbet 
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has  not  much  to  do  perhaps  with  the 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici's  statue,  but  we  have  copied 
It  for  the  use  of  our  artistic  readers,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the 
book  is  wntten. 

Having  given  M.  Grimm's  remarks  on 
the  ''Warrior,"  we  trust  that  tlie  numer- 
ous admirers  of  the  "  Thinker"  will  not 
accuse  us  of  any  disrespect  to  the  finest 
statue  of  modern  times,  if  we  quote  part 
of  what  he  has  said  in  its  praise : 

"  M.  Angelo,  whose  ovcrttowing  nature 
sought  an  outlet  in  one  munuer  or  another  in 
(tach  of  his  works,  knew  how,  iu  representing 
repose,  to  elevate  it  into  a  state  of  infinite 
duration,  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  under- 
stood how  to  raise  the  action  of  a  figure  into 
bursting  vehemence.  Tlie  eibyls  and  proph- 
ets exhibit  this  in  his  paintings,  Giuliano's 
statue  in  his  sculptures.  Yet  the  figure  of 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  expresses  something 
utterly  different  to  the  colossal  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  There  investigat- 
ing reflection  was  represented,  every  thought 
flowing  towards  one  point,  the  highest  con- 
templative work;  in  Giuliano  tlie  thoughts 
are  divided,  the  mind  is  absorbed  iu  an  indefi- 
nite feeling  just  as  if  he  intended  to  show  that 
death  was  a  dclivemnce  for  him  from  long  sad 
sickness.  He  sits  as  if  he  had  gradually 
turned  to  stone.     (Vol.  i.  p.  450.) 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  observa- 
tions of  our  German  author  without  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  Michael  Angelo 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
statue  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  expressing 
the  full  meaning  of  his  celebrated  nod  in 
marble.  But  we  are  joking  iu  church  ; 
ict  us  return  to  Mr.  Perkins  and  be  seri- 
ous. He  has  not  succeeded  in*  suggest- 
ing any  new  or  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  figures  of  Night  and  Day — Aurora 
and  Twilight,  which  recline  upon  the 
sai'cophagL  The  explanation  that  Day 
and  Night  were  intended  to  "  typify  tlie 
glory  of  Giuliano  limited  only  by  the  con- 
tines  of  the  earth,"  does  not  appear  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Perkins,  and  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  better  with  any  one  else.  The 
suggestion  that  the  four  statues  are  em- 
blematic of  the  brevity  of  human  life 
which  if  marked  by  their  rapidly  succeed- 
ing divisions"  is  better,  and  is  probably 
the  best  tlmt  those  who  seek  to  know 
their  meaning  are  likely  to  get  M. 
Grimm  has  not  failed  to  improve  the 
occasion,  but  we  will  spare  our  readers 
his  remarks.     In  truth,  these  statues  are  \ 


examples  of  that  grand  YMmtmnm 
characterizes  many  of  MiAael  Angdtfi 
finest  works.  Like  a  prophei  he  broii|^ 
forth  things  inspired,  majetliOy  and  tnt 
ble,  which  were  but  half  undenlood  hf 
those  to  whom  he  addrcaaod  them,  ail 
which  he  could  not  hare  himacilf  it 
plained.  His  works,  if  we  may  be  it 
lowed  without  the  charge  of  inevanav 
to  make  the  comparison,  xeaemble  mm^ 
of  those  passages  in  the  poetioal  boeli 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  alzikeaslf 
their  grandeur  and  SH  our  imaginatiiB 
with  sublune  ideas,  but  to  which  we  9tk 
no  precise  meaning.  The  beaotiei^  his^ 
ever,  of  vague  inspirations  can  not  be i^ 
itated ;  such  imitations  are  uiiiaiagpl 
manities.  Michael  Angelo  waa  toogiflrt 
not  to  be  admired,  and  too  much  adflMni 
not  to  be  followed ;  bat  aa  hia  fludrt  W$ 
too  lofty  for  other  mortaJa,  the  ofailiif 
his  imitators  were  ridionlooi^  and  tk|k 
works  make  us  fed,  as  Mr.  FiiiUnn^ 
'^  that  art  paid  dearly  for  Mi^AmiJ  Am^ 
lo."  That  it  would  have  been  bettirftr 
sculpture  had  he  never  lived  noi^Tf  hai^ 
ever,  be  doubted.  He  waa  not  the  ea^ 
rupter  of  a  pure  age — ^it  waa  not  ha  iM 
sowed  the  tares ;  many  of  them  III 
grown  old  before  he  appeared;  biftAi 
taught  men  to  despise  the  whea^  aaAiii 
his  authority  they  reared  cropaof  wwi^ 
In  taking  leave  of  Michael  ftngiiaw 
a  sculptor,  let  us  remind  oarreadanlW 
the  Kensington  Museum  poaaenaaaOt 
pid  executed  by  him  for  Jaoopo  GdLi 
lloman  banker,  when  he  waa 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  which  iai 
sidered  to  be  one  of  his  beat 
of  the  antique.  It  oontaina  alao  a 
ber  of  his  models  in  wax  which  ^ 
to  the  Gherardini  ooUeotion,  and  an  rf 
great  interest.  Raphael  mnat  not  hai^ 
nied  a  place  among  the  aoolptois  af  iMl 
period,  though  his  workaarefewia 
ber  and  somewhat  doobtlal ; 
that  he  sculptured  a  yonng  boj  lA 
ble  which  is  supposed  to  be  tiia 
now  at  Down  Hill  in  Ireland. 
he  designed  and  snperintendad  the 
cution  of  the  Jonah  in  the  ehmdk  ef  J 
ta  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Bone.  Ukm 
periority  to  the  Elias  in  thai 
which  he  may  have  deaigned, 
was  completed  by  Lorenietto^  wilh 
he  was  working,  make  it  pnribabla. 
it  was  actually  finished  bj.  Katbail  Vm 
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Belf,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  teiTa-cotta  model  for  this  statue 
in  the  Kensino^ton  Museum  is  from  his 
hand.  Michael  Angelo's  principal  pupils 
were  Raffaello  da  Monte  lupo  and  Mon- 
torsoli,  who,  though  they  both  produced 
original  works,  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
carrying  out  those  designs  of  their  mas- 
ter which  his  various  and  harassing  en- 
gagements did  not  permit  him  to  execute 
or  personally  superintend. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  chapters  in 
Mr.  Perkins's  book  isperhaps  that  which 
treats  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  His  varied 
life  and  accomplishments,  the  times  in 
-which  and  the  people  with  whom  he  lived, 
his  vices,  his  virtues,  his  crimes,  his  inor- 
dinate conceit,  and  his  autobiography, 
furnish  excellent  materials  to  an  author. 
His  artistic  productions  were  so  celebrat- 
ed and  so  numerous,  that  though  but  few 
authenticated  examples  now  remain,  eve- 
ry fine  piece  of  cinque  cento  goldsmith's 
work  is  attribute<l  to  him.  This  class  of 
work  is  unfortunately  the  most  perisha- 
ble ol  all  that  art  produces.  The  intrin- 
f^ic  value  of  the  metals  and  stones  have 
brought  to  the  melting  pot  or  the  jeweler 
in  times  of  distress  hundreds  of  pieces,  the 
beauty  of  which  was  really  in  their  work- 
manship and  design,  while  the  worthless- 
ness  of  canvas  and  marble  has  preserved 
nearly  all  the  pictures  and  statues  now 
extant ;  those  that  are  lost  have  perished 
from  violence,  accident,  or  neglect.  The 
despotic  requirements  of  fashion  have 
also  done  much  towards  destroying 
works  of  art  in  jewelry.  However  much 
•*real  old"  ornaments  may  be  admired, 
**  old-fashioned"  ones  are  not  tolerated, 
no  they  are  altered  over  and  over  again 
to  suit  the  prevailing  taste,  and  we  only 
wonder  how  any  ever  contrive  to  reach 
tlie  age  at  which  they  are  again  valued. 

Cellini's  reputation  as  a  sculptor  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  statue  of  Perseus,  at 
Florence,  of  the  casting  of  which  he  gives 
00  lively  an  account  in  his  autobiography. 
In  spite  of  certain  defects  of  proportion, 
it  is  a  noble  and  spirited  statue,  and 
though  not  as  he  thought  superior  to  any- 
thing that  had  been  or  could  be  made, 
may  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  first  class 
of  modem  imitations  of  the  antique. 
Cellini,  after  finishing  the  Perseus,  pro- 
posed, with  remarkable  assurance,  to 
make  two  bronze  gates  for  the  Duomo, 
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and  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive 
nothing  for  them  if  they  did  not  surpass 
those  of  Ghiberti.  Unless  he  had  also 
been  appointed  to  judge  of  their  merits, 
he  would  have  been  sadly  out  of  pocket 
by  the  transaction,  for  the  specimen  he 
has  left  us  of  his  work  in  bas-relief  ou 
the  pedestal  of  the  Perseus,  though  beau- 
tifully executed,  is  deficient  in  all  those 
high  qualities  which  distinguished  the 
panels  of  Ghiberti. 

The  only  other  Tuscan  sculptor  of  real 
talent  among  the  successors  of  Michael 
Angel o  was  John  of  Bologna,  a  Fleming 
by  birth,  who  owed  his  artistic  education 
to  Florence.  His  best  work,  the  Mer- 
cury, is  known  to  everybody  from  copies 
and  casts .  His  marble  group  of  the  l^pe 
of  the  Sabines  is  also  celebrated.  It  was 
originally  a  mere  study  in  marble  of  a  man 
canying  off  a  woman,  and  was  named 
after  its  completion.  John  of  Bologna's 
bas-reliefs  upon  the  dooi*s  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Pisa  show  his  great  inferiority  to 
the  earlier  Tuscan  masters  in  that  branch 
of  sculpture.  He  was  assisted  in  his  very 
numerous  works  by  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  being  superior  in  talent  and 
purer  in  style  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, may  have  done  something  to  re- 
t'U'd  the  decline  of  Art,  but  nothing  could 
have  then  stopped  it  A  decline  of  Art 
caused  by  ignorance  or  barbarism  may 
be  checked  at  any  moment  by  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  some  commanding  genius ; 
but  that  which  springs  from  false  princi- 
ples and  technical  vanity  must  run  its 
course  till  the  world,  sick  of  pedantry, 
affectation,  and  display,  seeks  an  agreea- 
ble change  in  simplicity,  feeling,  and 
truth. 

With  this  artist,  TuMcan  sculpture  may 
be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  we 
will  take  our  leave  of  it  with  the  hope 
which  Mr.  Perkins  expresses,  "  that  the 
fixture  which  seems  to  promise  so  much 
for  Italy,  the  second  country  of  all  who 
love  Art,  has  regeneration  in  store  for 
sculpture  also,  and  that  with  laws,  letters, 
and  other  arts,  it  may  again  rise  to  tlie 
level  of  its  former  glory."  We  can  not, 
however,  conclude  this  article  on  Tosoan 
Sculpture  without  once  more  mentioning 
the  collection  in  the  Kensington  Museum, 
to  which  we  have  had  frequent  oocasion 
to  allude.  It  is,  we  believe,  chieflv  to 
the  knowledge  and  industry  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
84 
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Robinson  that  we  owe  the  numerous  and  ;  of  role  in  France  and  influence  ow 
valuable  specimens  of  this  style  of  art  Europe  reveal  the  depths  of  bis  wonder- 
which  have  there  been  got  together,  and  ■  ful  sagacity.  But  enough  of  this.  A 
which  enable  Englishmen  to  study  it ,  brief  outline  will  suffice  for  our  prossot 
better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other   purpose. 

country  than  Italy,  and  more  easily  and  ,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  IIL  is  the 
conveniently  than  can  be  done  even  there,  youngest  son  of  Louis,  the  kinff  of  Hot 
His  illustrated  catalogue,  the  title  of  land,  and  Hortense,  daughter  ox  the  E» 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  press  Josephine.  He  was  bom  in  Fnii^ 
article,  contains  short  notices  of  thevari-  April  20,  1808.  The  emperor  and<» 
ous  sculptors  and  their  principal  works,  press  were  his  sponsors  at  bmptiBmy  and 
and  thus  forms  not  only  an  excellent  he  was  an  early  favorite  with  Mm>oleoe. 
hand-book  to  the  6cul]>tural  portion  of  the  As  his  father  and  mother  soon  oame  to 
Museum,  but  also  a  most  useful  book  of  live  separately,  he  was  chiefly  eduGSted 
reference.  Let  us  hope  that  this  book,  by  his  mother,  who  resided  in  Paris  a^ 
and  Mr.  Perkins's  more  extended  work,  dcr  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  Hollsail 
may  lead  our  sculptors  to  the  study  of  Ailer  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  fiuuff 
their  Tuscan  predecessors  both  here  and  retired  first  to  Augsburg,  where  he  lean- 
in  Italy.  ^  ed  the  German  language,  and  anbaeaiMB^ 

I  ly  to  Switzerland,  where  they  pasaentJiMr 
summers,  while  in  winter  they  repaind 
to  Home.  When  the  revolution  oi  1880 
broke  out,  he  petitioned  Lowe  Philinps 
As  an  interesting  embellishment  to  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  France^ W 
our  present  number  of  the  Eclectic,  we  that  adroit  monarch  refused  the  regnal 
offer  the  Imperial  family  of  France.  In  :  Louis  and  his  brother,  Napoleon,  tiMa 
modem  centuries  no  family  among  mon-  repaired  to  Italy,  where  they  took  an  a^ 
archs  has  spread  over  the  world  a  vender  tive  pail  in  the  revolutionary  movemsBli 
renown  than  that  of  the  Bonapailes.  Born  of  1 83 1 .  But  the  interferenoe  of  Fkaaflt 
an  obscure  Corsican,  Napoleon  I.  sudden-  and  Austria  in  behalf  of  the  papal  aatlisr- 
ly  shot  up  into  the  gaze  of  mankind  like  ities  soon  put  an  end  to  these,  and  tbi 
a  volcanic  mountain,  scatteiing  the  bale-  brothers  were  banished  from  the  jUfd 
ful  fires  of  war  over  the  continent  of  Eu-  tenitory.  The  elder  brother,  Nj^MMagBi 
rope  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Though  died  at  Pesaro,  a  victim  to  his  amintin 
his  star  of  brilliant  empire  went  down  and  fatigues,  March  27  of  that  year,  aai 
suddenly  in  broken  fragments  out  of  Louis  Napoleon,  also  prostrated  IqriD- 
sight  for  a  time,  another  Napoleon  star  ness  at  Ancona,  was  joined  by  lua 
arose  to  the  zenith  of  power,  where  he  and  having  in  vain  applied  for 
still  holds  despotic  sway  over  the  desti-  sion  to  enter  the  Frendi  anny,  lie 
nies  of  France.  The  history  of  Napoleon  a  short  time  in  England,  eventnallyi^ 
III.  is  too  well  known  to  need  extended  tiring  to  his  mother's  chateau  at 
mention  in  these  pages.  The  portrait-  berg,  in  Thurgau.  The  Dnke  oi 
ure,  the  outline,  and  the  personal  aspect  stadt  dying  in  1832,  left  him  the 
of  the  Emperor  is  more  correctly  pre-  sor  of  Napoleon  I.,  not  by  legitimated^ 
sented  in  the  engraving  than  any  we  scent,  but  by  the  imperial  edSoU  of  IWA 
have  seen.  While  staying  a  few  days  and  1805,  which  setaddethenaoaloidff 
at  Vichy,  a  favorite  watering-place  of  the  of  descent,  and  fixed  the  rnianMinn  Ja 
Emperor,  in  southern  France,lastsummer, ,  the  line  of  tlie  4  th  brother  of  Napolsai^ 
we  met  him  walkhig  almost  every  day,  j  Louis,  instead  of  in  that  of  the  sUk 
and  thus  had  an  oppoitunity  of  observ- ,  brother  Joseph.  This  opened  a  new  Ci» 
ing  and  studying  his  form,  and  remark- 1  reer  to  his  ambition,  and  he  seems  ftaa 
able  face  and  eyes,  difiering  from  all  faces  that  time  to  have  set  his  heait  njpoa.  tM 
and  eyes  we  have  seen.  That  peculiar !  recovery  of  the  imperial  pomtMNi  apl 
expression  of  features  and  eyes  does  not  i  honors.  Nor  did  he  leave  any  nssil 
and  cannot  be  conveyed  in  an  engraving,  untried  by  which  he  might  hope  to  irii 
His  face  and  eyes  are  unfathomable  to  j  over  the  French  people  to  an  appraid 
the  closest  scrutiny.     His  acts  and  deeds  ,  of  his  lofty  project.    Bb  put  huoafllf  M 
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communication   with    Colonel  Vaudry,  j 
and  other  military  officers  of  the  garrison  . 
of  Strasbourg;   and  Oct  30,  1836,  he- 
proclaimed  a  revolution.    The  soldiers  of  i 
some  regiments  received  him  with  accla-  [ 
mation,  but  the  other  regiments  remained 
true  to  their  duty,  and  the  attempt  re- 
sulted in  a  miserable  &ilure.  The  prince, 
however,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Louis 
Philippe,  instead  of  having  him  executed, 
consented,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  merely  to  banish  him.     He  was 
sent  to  the  United  States,  where  he  led  | 
a  life  of  idleness  for  a  short  time,  and  | 
then  went  to  South  America.     The  mor- 
tal illness  of  his  mother  took  him  back  to 
Arenenberg,  in  time  to  see  her  die  on 
Oct.  5,  1837.     As  he  immediately  set  to 
work  defending  his  conduct  at  Strasbourg, 
the  government  of  France  demanded  his 
extradition  from  Switzerland,  which  coun- 
try at  iirst  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request,  but  afterward  was  about  to  as- 
sent to  it,  when  Louis  Napoleon  volun- 
tarily withdrew  to  England.     There  he 
occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  Idees 
Napoleonieniies^  before  referred  to,  and  in 
setting  up  a  second  revolutionary  expe- 
dition.     Accompanied  by  Count  Mon- 
tholon,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  uncle  at  St.  Helena,  and  a  retinue  of 
about  fifty  persons,  he  sailed  in  a  steam- 
boat from   Margate   in   August,    1840. 
He  carried  with  him  a  tame  eagle,  which 
was  expected  to  perform  some  exploit  to 
awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
nation.  He  landed  at  Boulogne,  marched 
with  his  followers  to  the  bai'racks,  and 
called  upon  the  soldiers  to  surrender  or 
to  join  his  cause.     They  peremptorily  re- 
fufeied  to  do  either,  when  a  few  shots  were 
interchanged,  and  the  prince  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  on  a  neighboring 
bill.     The  eagle   did  not  perform,  and 
the  prince  was  arrested  in  an  endeavor 
to  get  back  to  the  steximboat.     He  was 
tried  for  treason  before  the  house  of  peers, 
was  defended  by  the  eloquent  BeiTyer, 
but  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment in  the  fortress  of  Ham.     Atler 
remaining  in  prison  six  years,  he  man- 
aged to  effect  his  escape  by  the  assistance 
of  his  physician,  in  the  dress  of  a  work- 
man, and  went  again  to  England.  When 
the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  was  chosen  a  deputy 
to  the  national  assembly,  from  the  de- 


partment of  the  Seine  and  three  other  de- 
partments. Lamai'tine,  opposing  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty,  endeavored  to  effect 
his  banishment  fiT)m  France,  but  after 
a  stormy  debate,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
admitted  to  his  seat.  He  professed  to  be 
a  republican,  and  as  such  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  republic.  In  May,  1850, 
when  the  election  for  president  came  on, 
he  was  found  to  be  the  most  popular  can- 
didate, and  was  chosen  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  votes.  His  government  as  pres- 
ident, nominally  republican,  was  yet 
steadily  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
personal  schemes.     In  the  beginning  of 

1851,  Changarnier,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Paris,  was  dismissed,  and  the 
legislative  assembly,  which  refused  to 
pass  several  bills  urged  by  him,  was  de- 
nounced as  factious  and  refractory.  All 
through  the  summer  the  breach  between 
the  prince  president,  as  he  was  called, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  was 
widened,  when  suddenly,  on  the  night 
of  the  2d  of  December,  the  president  de- 
clared Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  a  decree 
was  issued  dissolving  the  assembly,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  of  the  members  were 
placed  under  arrest,  the  leading  ones  be- 
ing torn  fi'om  their  beds  and  sent  to 
prison,  and  the  people  who  exhibited  any 
disposition  to  take  their  part  were  shot 
down  in  the  streets  by  the  soldiers.  A 
decree  was  put  forth  at  the  same  time, 
ordering  the  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  election  of  a  president 
for  ten  years.  Louis  Napoleon  was  of 
course  elected  under  this  decree ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  firmly  reseated 
in  his  place,  he  began  to  prepare  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire.     In  January, 

1852,  the  national  guard  was  revived,  a 
new  constitution  adopted,  and  new  or- 
ders of  nobility  issued.  On  November 
21st  and  22d,  the  people  were  asked  to 
vote  upon  a  plebuscitutn,  reviving  the  im- 
perial dignity  in  the  person  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon. The  votes  were  counted  largely 
in  \m  favor,  and  he  was  declared  em- 
peror, under  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 
Thus  the  long  and  eager  pursuit  of  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty 
was  at  last  crowned  with  success.  In 
January,  1853,  Louis  Napoleon  married 
Eugenie,  Countess  de  Teba,  a  Spanish 
lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  aocom- 
plishments,  and  the  result  of  the  union 
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was  the  bii-th  of  a  son,  March  16,  1856.  j 
In  March,  1854,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  con-  • 
junction  with  England,  declared  war 
against  Russia, — a  war  which  was  con- 
ducted by  all  the  parties  with  great  vigor, 
until  peace  was  resumed  in  1856,  on 
terms  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 
the  great  powers,  held  in  Paris.  On  a 
visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress  to  Eng- 
land in  1 855 ,  they  were  received  with  great 
splendor  and  enthusiasm.  The  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  des- 
potic, and  yet  to  a  certain  extent  satis- 
factory to  the  people.  Weary  of  revo- 
lutions and  civil  wars,  of  which  it  has  had 
so  frequent  and  dreadful  an  experience, 
the  French  nation  seems  to  prefer  the 
endurance  of  any  kind  of  government, 
which  can  bring  it  tranquillity  and  peace, 
to  incurring  the  hazards  of  civil  strife. 
We  have  quoted  the  language  of  these 
lacts  in  part  from  Appleton*s  Cyclo- 
paedia. 

EUGENIE,  EMPRESS  OF  FRANCE. 

Eugenie,  Empress  of  France,  and 
Countess-Duchess  of  Teba,  was  bom  at 
Granada,  in  Spain,  May  5th,  1826.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Donna  Maria  Manuela 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Closeburu,  Countess- 
Dowager  de  Montijos,  Countess  Miran- 
da, and  Duchess  of  Feraconda;  mem- 
ber of  the  noble  order  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  first  lady  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain  The  father  of  this  lady  had  been 
English  Consul  at  Malaga  at  the  period 
of  her  marriage  with  the  Count  de  Mou- 
tijos,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  noble  famiUes  of  Spain.  He  was 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
houses  of  the  Duke  de  Frias,  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Admirals  of  CasUlle ; 
of  the  Duke  of  Fyars,  and  others  of  the 
liighest  rank,  including  the  descendants 
of  the  Kings  of  Arragon.  The  death  of 
this  nobleman,  whicii  occurred  many 
years  ago,  lett  the  Countess  Moutijos  a 
widow,  with  a  fortune  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  position,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  Berwick,  lineally  de- 
(M'^nded  from  James  II.  and  Miss  Chur- 
chill. For  Eugenie,  the  second,  a  still 
higher  destiny  was  reserved.  In  1851 
the  Countess  Teba,  accompanied  by  her 


mother,  paid  a  lengthened  viait  to  Fani^ 
and  was  distinguisned  at  the  varions  en- 
tertainments given  St  the  Tnileries  hj 
the  dignity  and  elegance  of  her  demean- 
or, and  by  great  personal  beautjr,  of  dv 
aristocraticEnglish  rather  than  the  Sptt- 
ish  type.  Her  mental  gifts  were  pn^cv- 
tionably  attractive ;  for  ahe  b  repoitel 
to  be  naturally  spiriimdU^  snd  her  edMS- 
tion,  partly  conducted  m  England,  wai 
very  superior  to  that  generally  be- 
stowed on  Spanisb  women,  who  seldoM 
quit  the  precmcta  of  their  native  oomitiy. 
Shortly  after  the  oppoution  of  the  olMC 
Northern  Powers  had  )>ut  an  end  to  Ihi 
idea  of  a  union  between  the  KmpMr 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Prinoeas  Ganh 
Wasa,  of  Sweden,  he  apprised  the 
cil  of  ministers  of  his  intended 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Coontma  Moa- 
tijos  ;  a  measure  which  excited  aome  dit* 
approval  among  them,  and  even  led  li 
the'u-  temporary  withdrawal  firom  oSaa 
During  the  short  time  which  mterveml 
between  tlie  public  annoanoement  of  Ihi 
approaching  event  and  its  realiiatinm 
the  Countess  Teba  and  her  mother  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  palaoe  of  the  B^ 
The  maiTiage  was  celebrated  it 
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noon  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jannnji 
1853,  at  Notre  Dame ;  and  the  Empenr 
and  Empress,  aft;er  making  their  appeff- 
ance  some  hours  later  on  the  balooay  of 
the  Pavilion  de  THorloge  at  the  Tiuki^ 
ies,  to  receive  the  acclamation  of  the  mil- 
titude,  adjourned  to  the  oomparstiTe  i^ 
elusion  of  St  Cloud.  It  is  almost  aaas- 
cessary  to  allude  to  the  msgnifioenes  of 
the  preparation  made  for  the  oeiemssy 
on  that  oocauon.  The  one  Item  tdtof^ 
six  hundred  Irancs,  expended  in  BdM 
d^Alen^on  hice,  will  snflSoe  to  give  aa 
idea  of  their  character.  Although  aasioi 
which  should  have  added  to  the  pofiii>' 
importance  of  the  nation  might  probahh 
have  been  more  immediatdy  mumfUim 
to  it,  no  mark  of  honor  and  loyaltj  wli 
withheld  trom  the  Imperial  hndei  Ihl 
dotation  asked  for  her  of  one  hmdrti 
and  thirty  thousand  fiaaos  per 
(the  same  sum  which  had  ben 
to  the  Duchesse  d*Orleana)  waa  ^l^ffi| 
accorded ;  and  the  munioipal  eomm  m 
Paris  voted  six  hundred  thoosand 
ibr  the  purchase  of  a  pantrm 
as  a  present  from  the  cilj  to  the 
It  may  be  imagined  how 
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asm  was  excited  among  so  impressible  a 
people  as  the  French  by  the  purport  of  a 
letter  which  she  addressed  to  M.  Be^et, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  reply  to  this  pro- 
posal After  warmly  thanking  the  coun- 
dl  for  their  token  of  regard,  she  declined 
the  rich  gift ;  alleging  that  the  city  was 
already  overbai'dened,  and  that  the  sum 
in  question  would  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  foundation  of  some  charit- 
able institution  for  the  poor  and  destitute. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the 
money  was  devoted  to  an  establishment 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
sixty  young  girls  chosen  from  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Paris.  The  life  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  since  her  marriage  has 
been  comparatively  uneventftil ;  made  up 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  state  etiquette  ; 
of  migrations  to  the  various  royal  mai- 
sons'de-piaisancey  varied  by  an  extended 
progress  through  France  in  company 
with  her  husband ;  and  a  sojourn  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health  at  Biaritz  in  the  Py- 
renees, which  has  peculiar  associations 
for  her,  having  been  the  favorite  summer 
resort  of  her  family  in  the  days  of  her 
girlhood.  On  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1855,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  amved  in  England  on  a  short 


visit  to  the  Queen,  during  which  they 
proceeded  in  state  to  the  city,  visited  the 
Crystal  Palace,  eta,  their  stay  terminat- 
ing on  the  twenty-first  In  more  recent 
years  the  Empress  has  employed  her 
time  and  influence,  more  or  less,  in  state 
aflairs,  and  several  times  acted  as  Regent 
in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  as  be- 
came the  mother  of  the,  perhaps,  future 
ruler  of  France. 


THE   PRINCE   IMPERIAL. 

In  the  family  group  on  the  plate  ap- 
pears the  face  and  form  of  this  child  of 
fortune,  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  only 
child  and  heir  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  born 
in  Paris  March  16, 1856.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  birth  was  received  with  great 
rejoicings  by  the  French  people.  He  is 
now  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  education 
is  being  conducted  by  the  ablest  and  best 
teachers  preparatory  to  the  high  station 
he  is  expected  to  fill  ere  long.  He  rides 
out  with  more  display  and  attendants 
often  than  his  father.  All  is  done  to  em- 
bue  his  mind  with  the  notions  and  habits 
suited  to  his  imperial  prospects. 


POETRY. 


EISTORIC  POSTRT — TBB  FIK8T  POBM  OF  7H«  WAR. 

The  great  family  of  facts  born  In  the  last  four  years  of  eventful  war,  bave  been  united  with  all  past  generationn  of 
bistoric  deeds  to  bo  read  ot  all  men  to  the  end  of  time.  The  firU  things  in  all  groat  events  are  interesting  and  im- 
portant ;  the  first  name  signed  to  the  declaratioa  of  American  Independence  ;  the  first  battle  at  Lcxiugton  ;  the  flrhi 
gun  llred  at  FOrt  Sumter  ;  the  first  poem  of  the  war,  thrill  the  hearts  of  men  with  memorable  elTect.  In  this  view 
wo  make  this  permanent  record  of  the  following  poem,  which  tells  its  own  story. 

It  was  hi<*toricalIy  the  first  poem  of  the  war,  having  been  written  on  the  very  day  of  President  Lincoln's  Proclama- 
ikMi  for  '* 75,000  men  to  suppress  an  insurrection."   It  was  Immediately  circulated  as  a  tract  among  the  earliest  regi- 
ments departing  to  the  fluid.     It  was  declaim^  at  patriotic  meetings    in  support  of  the  war.    It  was  reprinted 
HoDdreds  of  times  by  tlie  press — even  .n  England  by  friendly  Journals.    It  now  appears  m  several  school  Spealcers 
and  in  all  collections  of  the  poetry  of  the  war. 


THE  GREAT  BELL  ROLAND.* 

BUUOtJTKD  RT  PRESIDK.VT  U.VCOLN'S  RRST  CALL  POB 

VOLUMTKKRS. 

BY  THEODORE  TILTON. 
I. 

ToLLl  Roland,  toll  I 
In  old  St.  Savon's  Tower, 
At  midnight  hour, 
The  great  Bell  Roland  spoke, 

•  The  famous  Bell  Roland,  of  Ohout.was  an  object  of 
l^reat  afl* 'Ction  to  the  people,  becaose  it  rang  to  arm  thcro 
when  Liberty  was  in  danger. 


And  all  who  slept  in  Ghent  awoke. 
What  meant  the  thimder-stroke  ? 
Why  trembled  wife  and  maid  ? 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade  ? 
Why  echoed  every  sti^eet 
With  tramp  of  thronging  feet — 

All  fljring  to  the  city's  wall  ? 

It  was  the  warning  call 
That  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  a  foe ! 
And  timid  hearts  grew  bold 
Whenever  Roland  tolled, 
And  every  hand  a  sword  coald  hold, 
And  every  arm  could  bend  a  bow  I 

So  acted  men 

Like  patriots  then — 
Three  hnndred  years  ago! 


380  SCIENCE.  [Bqitate. 

tiTC  condition  of  mnn,  and  the  advantages  of  sci-  >  cerned,  the  difflcnltj  will  altogsdie^  di«|fMr  If 
ence.  Not  having  spnce  enough  to  review  Mr.  yre  rememher  thai  no  trmes  hm9  €Mt  yti  kmm/mmi 
Lubl)ock'8  book  we  must  content  ourselves  with  of  anu  animal  a»  smaQ  mt  imm.  ...  Wboi  «• 
11  few  extracts  from  those  portions  of  the  text  find  the  remains  of  the  wolf^  boM^  roe-deer,  %Kt 
which  strike  us  as  most  interesting.     Im/iritms^    ger,  and  other  animals  which  esdsled  dariag  tte 


we  must  state  that  the  authors  classification  of   drift  period,  then,  and  not  till  tbea,  we  aaf  H^ 


pre-historic  ages  is  somewhat  different  from  that  haps  begin  to  wonder  at  the  entirB  \ 

nsually  adopted.     He  divides  pre-historic  archs-  '  man  skeletons.** 

ology  into  four  great  epochs :  !      Mr.  Lubbock  is  a  firm  believer  in 

'^'/Tri/Zy,  that  of  the  Drift ;  when  man  shared  and  consequently  he  belieTee  that  mtaAj 

the  possession  of  Kuroj)c  with  the  mammoth,  the  must  have  been  animals  whoee  habits 

cave-bear,  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  and  other  '  very  closely  those  of  the  monkeji.     Tlw 

extinct  animals;  this  we  may  call  the   *palieo-  arts  and  implements  hfite,  according  to  Ui^' 

lithic'  period.      Secondit/,  the  later  or  Polished  i  invented  independently  by  each  n 

Stone  age;  a  period  characterized  by  beautiful  slight  indications  of  advance  upon 

weapons  and  instrument's  made  of  fiint  and  other  possessed  by  the  Quadrmnana. 
kinds  of  stone,  in  which,  however,  we  find  no'      '*  Even  at  the  present  day  we  maj,  I 

trace  of  any  metal  excepting  gold,  which  seems  tain  glimpses  of  the  manner  in  whteh  tkay  < 

to  have  l)een  sometimes  used  for  ornaments.   This  or  may  have  been  invented.     Some  inonlljl 

we  may  call  the  *  Neolithic*  ]>criod.     Thirdly,  tlie  said  to  use  clubs,  and  to  throw  sticki  anA 

Bronze  age,  in  which  bronze  was  used  for  anns  at  those  who  intrude  upon  them.     We 

and  cutting  instruments  of  all  kinds.     FourUily^  they  use  round  stones  for  cracking  nnl%  i 

the  Iron  age,  in  which  that  mettil  had  supersede  ;  ly  a  very  small  step  would  lead  from  thai  lajAi 

bronze  for  arms,  axes,  knives,  &c. ;  bronze,  how-  application  of  a  sharp  stone  for  cot 

ever,  being  still  in  common  use  for  ornaments,  the  edge  became  blunt  it  would  ha 

and  frequently  also  for  the  handler  of  swords  and  and  another  chosen ;  bat  after  a  while 

other  arms,  but  never  for  the  blades.*'  ,  if  not  reflection,  woald  show  that 

Mr.  Lubbock  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  would  crack  other  stones  as  well  aa  noli^ 

those  who  think   that  stone,  bronze,   and   iron  the  savage   would  learn  to  make 

weapons  were  in  all  periods  of  man's  history  used  stones  for  himself.     At  first,   ae  we 

contemporaneoiL<;ly,  and  he  brings  fon^'ard  pow-  drift  specimens,  these  woold  be  coane  and : 

crful  arguments  in    opiK>!!ition    to    this    creed,  but  gradually  the  pieces  chipped  off  woald [ 

**  Conversely,"  says  he^   **as  bronze  weapons  are  smaller,  the  blows  wonki  be  more 

entirely  absent  from  the  great  *  finds'  of  the  iron  thoughtfullv  given,  and  at  length  It 

age,  so  iron  weapons  are  equally  wanting  in  those  found  that  better  work  could  be  done  bj  pNM 

instances  where  large  (juantities  of  bronze  tools  than  by  blows.    From  pressure  to  |Millilaei>e 

and  weapons  have  been  found  together. "    That  again  be  but  a  small  step.     In  makta^fiit  1^ 

the  art  of  working  in  bronze  had  reached  a  veiy  struments  sparks  would  bo  prodoced ;  In  polM( 

high  degree  prior  to  the  introduction  of  iron  is  them  it  would  not  fail  to  be  obaaned  thelAiy 

evident  from  the  numerous  sketches  of  beautifully  became  hot,  and  in  this  way  it  is  eaij  to^eM  " 

designed  swords  and  daggers  which  adorn  the  the  two  methods  of  obtaining  fiie 

pages  of  Mr.  Lubbock's  book.     It  is  strange  too  nated." 

to  find  what  a  similarity  there  is  between  the  wea-        Short  as  is  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it-< 

pons  of  difierent  nations  which  could  have  had  at  a  vividly  colored  picture  of  the  pnmiWn  hiMlto  if 

the  ))eriod  no  connection  with  each  other.     This  primitive  man,  and  it  is  not  too  mneh  tOMf  ifl^ 

is  especially  striking  in  the  case  of  the  Danish  and  that  it  is  as  plausible  as  it  is  clearly  the  ffMH  4( 

Irish   'Celts,'  which  seem  as  tliough  they  hod  matured  thought  and  phil08OphiclnlMlNa»   M 

been  cast  in  the  i^ame  mould.     In  touching  upon  gives,  too,  better  than  any  other  ai 

the  gravel  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  could  have  selected,  an  idea  of  lu. 

our  author  concludes  that  they  ufibrd  proof  of  ihe  pleasing  stylo  of  diction,  and  of  the 

existence  of  the  human  nice  ut  the  time  of  their  character  of  his  book.     The  volnOM  ii  wbB' 

formation ;  and  although  he  questions  the  authen-  profusely  illnstrated,  and  will  amply 

ticity  of  the  Moulin  Qiiignon  jawbone,  he  consid-  who  |)eruse  iL — Popmiar  Sdenm  RivimUm 

ers  that  tlie  reason  why  human  bones  are  absent  


from  these  deposits  is  not  because  man  did  not 
then  exist. 


SCIENCE. 


*'  No  l)oncs  of  men  have  up  to  the  present  time        Spectra  ofNAnbUx. — ProfeMOt  See^  data 

e  past  winter,  has  examined  the  mmdnA^  m 


been  found  in  the  stnxux  containing  the  flint  im-  the  past  .,...j»,  .»~.  ^^^ — .^^  —«,  ^ 

plements.     This,  though  it  has  a]>peared  to  some  the  nebula  oft)rion,  which  he  flnda  to 

M)  inox]>licable  as  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  whole  that  found  by  Mr.  Hugginsin  regard  to 

question,  is  on  consideration  less  extraordinary  tary  nebulia.     lie  fonnd  that  in  the 

than  it  might  at  first  sight  api)ear  to  Im).     If,  for  in-  tru'm  only  three  lines  were  seen,  Ol 

stance,  we  turn  to  other  remains  of  human  settle-  with  the  Line  F  of  Frannhofer:  and  the 

mcnts,  we  shall  find  a  roitetition  of  the  same  phe-  was  situated  between  b  and  f.     The  |^ 

nomenon.     Thus  in  the  Danisli  refuse  heaps,  between  the  Sodium  ray  D  and  die  Stieaiba 


where  worked  flints  are  a  thousand  times  more  line.     The  nebula  is  green,  and  the  Uan  1l|f 

plentiful  than  in  the  St.  Achcul  gravel,  human  which  coincides  with  F  lies  between  the  g— i 

bones  arc  of  the  greatest  rarity.     At  this  {leriod,  the  blue.     In  reference  to  the 

as  in  the  Drif^  age,  mankind  lived  by  hunting  and  line  f  in  the  star  Alpha  Orioni% 

fishing,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  very  numer-  imagines  that  this  may  be  a  body 

ous.  ...  So  far  as  the  drift  of  St.  Achucl  is  con-  between  the  perfectly  fonned 
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as  this  circumstance  agrees  with  Uie  presence  of , 
the  bright  ray  in   the  nebula.     Mr.    Huggins,  | 
howcTor,  is  not  of  the  same  opinion^  as  the  spec-  ' 
tmm  shows  that  its  light  comes  from  incandescent ! 
•olid  or  liquid  matter,  and  that  it  is  the  presence 
<^  bodies  in  its  atmosphere  which  produces  the  , 
dark  lines.     The  absence  of  one  of  the  lines  only 
shows  that  a  particular  gas  does  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  its  atmosphere,  while  the  great 
munber  of  lines  proves  that  there  exist  as  many 
dements  as  in  the  sun  and  brighter  stars,  and  he 
therefore  thinks  that  the  al^scnce  of  the  lines  of 
hydrogen  does  not  place  this  star  in  a  lower  cos-  , 
mical  rank.     In  regard  to  the  spectrum  of  the 
nehnla  ol'  Orion,  Mr.  Huggins  finds  that,  like  the 
annular  nebula  of  Lyra,  and  that  called  the  Dumb 
Sell,  it  only  gives  three  bright  lines,  showing 
that  their  light  emanates  from  glowing  gas.     Ue 
thinks  that  the  small  intemdty  of  their  light  is  due 
to  this,  and  probably  also  their  strange  appear- 
anea  as  **  on  account  of  the  absorption  by  the  por- 
tioiis  of  gus  nearest  to  us  of  the  light  from  the  gas 
behind  them,  there  would  be  presented  to  us  little 
move  than  a  luminous  surface. "    No  indication 
of  a  continuous  spectrum  could  be  perceived  in 
may  portion  of  the  nebula ;   but  the  four  bright 
■tars  of  the  trapezium  gave  one,  showing  that  they 
were  composed  of  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
matter,     if,  according  to  Lord  Hosse  and  Profes- 
sor Bond,  tlie  bright  ported  near  the  trapezium  are 
composed  of  star-dust,  Mr.  Huggins  thinks  that 
this  may  be  due  to  separate,  and  perhaps  denser 
portions  of  the  gas,  and  that  the  nebula  does  not 
consist  of  an  unbroken  vaporous  moss.     The  vast 
distances  of  the  nebula  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered as  tenable  in  respect  of  those  nebuls  which 
give  a  gaseous  spectrum,  and  Mr.  Huggins  thinks 
that  proper  motion  might  be  successfully  sought 
lor  among  them.     If  the  nebulous  theory  of  l^ir 
W.  Uerschel  be  true,  we  should  expect  as  many 
bright  lines  in  the  nebulas  as  there  are  dark  lines 
in  the  Ktars  into  which  they  have  been  elaborated. 
Those  nebulsB  with  nuclei  may,  however,  be  partly 
composed  of  solid  or  hquid  matter;  but  Mr.  Hug- 
gins thinks  that  the  nebulae  which  are  not  resolva- 
ble, and  yet  give  a  continuous  spectrum,  as  the 
Great  Net>ula  in  Andromeda,  are  gaseous,  which 
*'  bj  the  gradual  loss  of  heat  or  the  influences  of 
other  forces  have  become  crowded  with  more  con- 
densed and  opaque  portions."    But  in  so  far  as 
his  observations  extend,  he  thinks  that  the  nebulae 
are  altogether  distinct  from  the  cosmical  bodi^  to 
which  the  son  and  fixed  stars  belong. — Popular 
Review. 


diminution  in  the  rainfall.  The  question  is  an 
important  one,  and  the  sooner  it  is  tested  by 
further  evidence  the  better.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  English  results  with  those  ob- 
tained in  other  countries ;  and  this  will  not  be 
difficult,  for  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  a  com- 
plete system  of  meteorological  observations  is  now 
carried  out.  In  France,  a  system  of  daily  com- 
munications is  kept  up  between  the  depaitments 
and  the  Imperial  ObseiTatory  at  Paris,  and 
among  these  communications,  charts  of  the 
weather  occupy  a  principal  place.  Mr.  Lc  Verrier 
has  just  issued  an  instruction  that  these  charts 
should  be  all  drawn  on  the  scale  of  the  great  hy- 
drographic  chart  published  by  the  French  govcm- 
raent;  that  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  com- 
munes be  indicated  by  appropriate  signs,  so  that 
the  exact  route  of  a  storm,  or  the  locality  of  any 
meteorological  phenomenon,  may  be  readily  indi- 
cated. The  signs  will  show  whether  the  rain  has 
been  beneficial  or  hurtful,  whether  the  hull  has 
been  destructive  or  harmless ;  whether  lightning 
has  occcurred,  and  with  what  consequences.  The 
steady  recording  of  these  and  other  essential  phe- 
nomena during  a  numl)er  of  years  will  furnish  a 
moss  of  facts  from  which  some  of  the  laws  of  the 
climate  in  France  may  be  deduced. — C/uunbers'a 
Journal, 
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The  qmestion  of  diminishing  rainfall  is  again  re- 
▼ivcdf  as  it  appears,  from  further  discussion  of 
meteorological  observations,  that  less  rain  falls 
nom  than  formerly.  In  some  counties,  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  the  diminution  is 
greater  than  in  others,  mid  in  some  places  small 
streams  that  used  to  be  perennial,  have  ceased  to 
flow.  Certain  considerations  are  hereby  suggest- 
ed. Does  it  indicate  that  we  have  entered  on  a 
qrcle  of  dry  years,  or  that  a  permanent  cliange  of 
climate  is  taking  place  ?  If  the  latter,  to  what  is 
the  ehauge  to  be  attributed  ?  Does  it  depend  on 
improved  drainage  and  the  grubbing  up  of  hedge- 
rows which  have  been  carried  on  of  late  years? 
bo  fur  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  shows  tliat  diminu- 
tion of  the  leafage  in  any  district  is  followed  by 


Art-Union  of  Tendon. — ^The  twenty-ninth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  institution 
was  held  on  the  25th  of  April,  at  the  Adelphi 
Tlieatre,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
of  the  council,  for  the  distiibution  of  prizes,  and 
for  presenting  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.8.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock, 
F.S.A.,  the  testimonials  which  have  for  some 
time  past  been  preparing  for  them  by  public  sub- 
scription. Mr.  Charles  Hill  occupied  the  chair 
at  the  meeting,  in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of 
the  president  of  the  society.  Lord  Mouteagle. 

Some  idea  of  the  effects  which  the  Art-Union 
of  London  has  had  upon  Art  and  artists  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  lust  report  of  the 
council.  Since  the  foundation  of  Uie  Society,  it 
has  expended  ^324,000  in  the  purchase  of  pictures 
and  the  productions  of  works  of  Art ;  these  latter 
including  35  large  engravings,  15  volumes  of 
illustrative  outlines,  etchings,  and  wood-engrav- 
ings, 16  bronzes,  12  statues  and  statuettes,  besides 
figures  and  vases  in  metal,  and  medals.  No  in- 
significant number  of  all  these  various  works  have 
been  circulated  in  America  and  other  colonies, 
and  sometimes  in  European  continental  states, 
thus  circulating  British  Art  over  the  civilized 
world. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  year  1864-5  amounted 
to  £11, 743,  a  smaller  sum  than  they  have  reached 
in  the  last  few  years:  such  fluctuations  must 
necessarily  occur  in  spite  of  every  exertion  and 
every  attraction.  The  amount  set  apart  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  which  the  prizeholders  may 
select  from  the  public  galleries  open  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  included  1  work  of  the  value  of  X200,  3 
of  £150,  8  of  £100,  5  of  £75,  5  of  £60,  50  of  £50, 
10  of  £40,  8  of  £30,  18  of  £25,  16  of  £20,  20  of 
£15,  and  20  of  £10  each.  To  these  were  added 
100  ^*  Psyche"  vases,  100  porcehun  busts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  from  the  original  by  Morton 
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I'ldtvnrdB;  75  statnetlcii,  in  porcelain,  from  J. 
Diii'hum'ii  |iru!ip  "Go  to  Slucp,"  engraved  in  tlie 
Art-Joumat  fur  T)ct.'emhGr,  It:l64;  200  chromo- 
lilliographs  of  "  Ycjung  Englftnil;"  200  chromo- 
litliugrupliH  of  "Wild  Uaeo9,''and  150  volumes 
elcliiiigH  liy  U.  Bninilurd. 

The  cbainnao,  in  moving  the  aJopiion  of  the 
rcpoit,  ndviTicd  to  tbc  (hoimniis  of  p*"*^  works 
uf  Art  dislribiitcd  through  Ihu  agcni^  of  tliii 
Kiiuitty  in  the  homiii  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  argued  fioni  tliis  that  it  vma  almost  impugai- 
tilc  to  uvLT-exiiniHto  tlie  b<.-n(^flt»  that  resultud 
fiuiu  thill  fovt  in  improving  the  tasteof  (he public.  '■ 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  Kcimded  (he  motion,  nnd  in  his 
icTii^irlu  eiinttnRtcd  the  )irci>eiit  love  of  An  and  the 
lurgiT  amount  ot  fsle  fur  Britiab  pictiirea  now 
existing  in  CLniipimiion  with  what  was  expended 
tliirty  yeum  ago. 

I'ruledsur  Bell  ])refacad  the  prencnbition  of  the 
teKlimoniaJ^  to  tlie  lionorary  BecrclAriea  with  a 
fcw  coiiiplimeutary  observntious  on  the  Jteri-ioes  , 
cheiK  geiitleniL'n  liud  rcndcriKl  the  society,  which 
imquesliunulil}'  owes  its  long-continued  success  to  , 
Uic  umI  uud  aUlity  they  have  ulwuyii  shown  in 
udvanciug  its  iuu-ri'St.  Without  such  efficient , 
aid  OS  ihi'f  have  given  it  is  veiy  questionable 
wlietiter  the  An-I]nion  of  London  would  not  long 
sinee  have  bceumc  a  thing  of  tlie  puitt,  instead  uf 
being,  whiLt  it  is,  a  well-roolcd  and  flonrisliing  . 
institiuiou  sending  tiirth  its  hranebeB  tar  nnd  wide.  | 
When  it  i»  remembered  that  the  first  annuul  i 
•ulMeription  list  was  below  Iho  sum  of  £M0,  and, 
wlien  this  is  tontrosted  with  the  hirgc  aggre- 
gate of  fuiuls  rtcuivud  and  disliuraed  sioee,  it  j 
must  be  qtiite  evident  how  much  time  and  energy  i 
luust  havu  been  devoted  to  the  working  of  the 
society  iu  order  to  produce  sucii  resnlti.  The 
teiidmiiiiutU  consisted  of  a  group  in  silver,  exe- 
cuted by  Mesiirs.  l^Utington,  from  a  desifcn  by  W.  i 
F.  Woodingtun,  reprenentiug  "  Wistlnm  Encour-  | 


Miul'llt  JitWrt  Bonhtur'a  Qrtat  Pkiare,—'-  A 
Family  of  Deer  eroa»ing  the  Long  Kocka  in  the 
Forest  of  Foutaiiii'bl«au,"  now  exhibiting  at  ■ 
the hrcnchfJallery,  will  bear riiTorableeumpari-  I 
son  with  anything  she  has  before  done.  "  Tbu  | 
Horse-fair"  is  a  marvtflous  displsy  of  prosaic  I 
diaienltit^  overcome,  and  the  descnptiuoB  in  the  ' 
"  Breloii  Oxen"  cxli-nd  Into  lengthened  aigu-  i 
ment  \  but  in  the  jiiciui'e  now  belore  the  public  I 
there  is  a  seiitiment  whieb,  in  tenderness,  U| 
fur  beyond  the  feeling  Mad'lis  lioQbeut  has  ' 
hiiherto  shown,  five  uindii  and  a  lawn  are  be- 
ing led  by  an  old  uud  wary  stag  acroM  the  well-  ; 
knowti  platoan  ibatrlseHatFonlainebleau  some  I 
three  hundred  feel  above  Iho  level  of  the  Seine. 
The  leader  bos  siidilenly  stopped,  with  bii  head  \ 
ciect,  hi-t  aars  thrown  foiward,  espatided  nos- : 
trils,  and  an  expression  of  alanu  in  his  eye.  I 
The  utiilude  ot  tlie  animal  is  mo^t  expressive, 
atid  rekidily  intelligible.  The  fear  of  the  slog  U  ', 
sh.ired  by  only  one  ol  the  hiiidj — an  old  oue,  | 
who  knows  perfectly  the  h.iblta  of  the  stag,  I 
from  h  iving been  for  yeai-Hoccnstamed  to  follow 
bim  —her  head  h  rawed,  as  trying  lo  ascertain 
Ihv-  catkie  of  danger.  Auotber  of  the  hinds  bus  i 
her  fawn  by  her  side,  and  all  her  cure  is  shown  I 
lor  her  oSspring.  which  she  ia  caressing,  heed- 
less of  the  apprehensiooa  of  the  (wo  seniors  of 
the  family.    The  yonogett  hind, 


danger,  buBtopp«d  fat  drink  Kt&  peal  Ml  to 

theralik.  Nothlnsaanexerndtterii^Utlif 
the  composition,  whioh  DWj  tia  hU  la  MMt 
of  only  three  wstl-nnlted  psrti — Aa  aiif .  lii 
ground,  and  the  vkv^et  Hia  woclui  oifrf 
this  (trrangement,  umple  •■  It  la,  haa '  OMt  t» 
artist  perhaps,  relativelj,  mora  labor  flln  mff 
other  of  her  works. — M  JourmA 

Xofional  OoZtery.— Teluqim'a  platarL'lb 
Dead  Warrior,"  recentlf  pnndnaad  la  Milt 
the  sale  of  the  PonrtUw  collactloli  al  MmIn 
of  £1,480.  U  a  valaable  aoq^^UM  to  ••  b- 

tional  Gallery,  where  l*  ' ._--.    — .- 

'     re,  bare-headed,  and 

laidonf'onili'l»ck,lik«at 

effigy,  only  at  an  angle  wlA  Oa  pluw  if  At 
picture,  ■'>  Bstoalfnrd  tbepahttariaoffariBi' 
ty  of  ezhibidtig  some  odailrable  twMmMhi- 
It  lies  under  the  shadow  of  anaalraAbfCl 
sea-iile,  tiom  which  protiMM  tka  ttmMk 
hranchofatree.and  oa  Ikta  kMn  a  MM 
lamp,  to  keep  off  evil  splrlU.  WkMaMMI 
aa  marble  is  the  dead  niaa'a  aplf  ■<  tim.  1* 
th«  Sesb  looks  h  If  It  wovid  TMldtolM  mk, 
acd  the  ezpraadon  of  dw  coantanaMkM- 
premely  placid.  Tbe  color  of  lfe»  |MM  b 
low  in  tone,  but  Om  Ogare  eomw  Mt  MIMI- 
log  el^t  ag^nat  the  baokgromiAi — JH  JbvM 


VARTRTflEW, 

An  Antnmomer'a  Praijer.— These  aNibsM 
words  in  Kepler's  "  Hariuony  of  tbe  WotU;*— 
■'  Thou  who,  uy  the  light  i>r  nulare,  baat  kiaM 
in  us  a  longing  oTer  the  light  of  Thj  gnte.b 
order  to  raise  us  to  the  lij^ht  of  Thy  glory,  Its^ 
to  Thee,  Creator  and  Lord,  that  Ihon  lettetf  «• 
rejoice  in  thy  works.  L.j.  I  hiive  done  lbs  *««* 
of  my  life  wctb  that  power  of  liilcMccI  «IM 
Thou  hast  given.  I  bave  recorded  tomttifr 
glory  of  thy  works,  an  far  as  tov  nlnd  MiU 
comprehend  their  InBiiite  mnji-'sly',  Ht  hwn 
were  awake  to  seftrch.  va  far  »s  \  cmtd,  vtt 
liuiity  and  faith futnets.  ir  1.  n  worn  bcAn 
thine  eyes,  and  bom  i:i  iIm;  bonils  of  dti.  IMn 
brought  forth  ao;th[Di.-  i|j:ii  le  unworthy  oTIk; 
counsels,  inspire  me  m  I  h  TIk  xpirtl  that  I  n; 
correct  It.  If,  by  the  u,,ii,l,.iriil  bea>itT(rf1V 
works,!  bare  been  le'j  iau,  Ijoldnem;  If  Ite*« 
Bonght  mjown  honor  umnngmoD  as  lidvinvl 
in  the  workwhlch  was  destined  tuTblnrboMr, 
pardon  me  In  kindoeK  and  charity.  Mid  bj  Tly 
grace  grant  that  my  lynching  ni'ar  be  to  Tky 
glory  and  rte  welfare. if  ^ill  men.  |^i«j»fc 
Lord,  ye  heavenly  hai  'n  .ii;.'.<  j  and  ye  UM  ar 
derstasd  the  new  hai  m  .■■..\r'..  pniiee  IbeLsr^. 
Praise  God,  0  my  soul..!-  I.iiig  na  tliTft.  I'n* 
H.m,  through  Ulm,  an  1  in  lliiu  U  al),  tb( 
rial  as  well  as  the  spiritual— all  thai  va^ 
and  all  that  we  know  not  yet— for  UiemlE 
to  do  thai  Isuadone." 


{ 

re  weregO.I>M  ferebrnmn IMM     I 
b«lng  at  tbe  rate  oTMa  filNff 


RjTtigntn  U 
Census  there  w 

and  Wales,  being  al  

IDD  nuUvea.    That,  howarar,  MM* 
leas  than  the  number 

or  the  Ualted  Btates. _., 

were  61)6.381  forelfners  ta  a  | 
37,;t8B.Sl3,  and  In  tbe  Ualtaa  Smm.b  i"^ 
there  were  l.lHrlTA  fbraiCMnMd  «r  bpl|» 
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Ution  of  27,489,461.  Of  the  84,090  foreigners 
iB  England  and  Wales  73,500  were  Europeans, 
9oOO  ArmeniauB.  500  Africans,  and  500  between 
Asiatics  and  natives  cf  other  countries.  Of  the 
73^500  Europeans,  30,000  were  Germans,  13,000 
were  French,  5500  were  from  Holland,  4300 
firom  Italy.  5000  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
6000  from  Russia  and  Poland,  2000  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  2000  from  Belgium,  and  2500  from 
Denmark,  and  about  1000  from  Greece  and 
Turkey.  FuUv  one-half  of  the  foreigners  in 
England  and  Wales  are  located  in  London.  Of 
the  total  number  of  foreigners  in  this  country, 
67,100  are  male  and  27,000  females ;  and  of  the 
73.500  Europeans,  13,000  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age. — Leisure  Hour. 

iMscovery  of  a  Tempk  of  Juno  at  Pompeii  — Men- 
tioo  was  lately  made  of  the  discovery  at  Pompeii 
of  a  temple  of  Juno,  with  more  than  three  hun- 
dred skeletons.     Those  remains,   which  crumb- 
led to  dust  by  degrees  as  they  were  brought  to 
light,  were  those  of  women  and  children  who  had 
been  buried  beneath  the  burning  ashes  thrown 
ont  by  the  volcano  at  the  moment  in  which  a  sa- 
crifice was  being  offered  up  in  the  temple  to  the  I 
Queen  of  the  Gkxls,  no  doubt  to  implore  her  to 
av«rt  the  terrible  calamity  which  menaced  the  city.  | 
To  the  arm  of  one  of  those  skeletons,  which,  from 
the  rich  jewels  with  which  it  was  covered,  is  sup-  I 
posed  to  have  been  that  of  the  high  priestess,  was  | 
ilill  attached,  by  a  gold  ring,  a  censer  of  the  same 
metal  filled  with  calcined  perfumes.     This  vessel  i 
IB  of  the  form  of  those  now  used  in  the  ceremonies 
of  Catholic  churches,  and  is  of  excellent  workman- 
fhip  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones.     The  statue 
of  the  goddess  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
r^csyet  found  in  that  city ;  its  eyes  are  of  enamel, 
and  on  the  neck  and  arms,  as  well  as  at  the  ank- 
les are  jewels  and  bracelets  of  precious  stones  of 
the  most  exquisite  finish  and  elegance   of  form. 
The  peacock  placed  at  her  side  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  precious  stones.     The  trijxKl  before 
die  altar,  is  like  the  censer  held  by  the  high  priest- 
ess magnificently  worked  gold.     The  temple  also 
contained  lamias,   artistically  chased,  ot   bronze, 
iron,  silver  and  gold ;  bninchcs  of  foliage,  vine 
gtems,  interspersed  with  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
moat  beautiful  form.     The  space  around  the  altar 
ia  paved  with  splendid  mosaics  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, and  the  rest  of  the  temple  is  inlaid  with 
■mall  triangular  blocks  of  white  and  purple  agate. 
The  spot  on  which  the  sacnfices  were  made  is  alone 
paved  with  marble.     All  the  instruments  used  on 
tiie  occasion  were  still  lying  on  a  bronze  table, 
and  the  sacred  vases  were  filled  with  a  reddish 
matter,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  blood. 

The  Peaks  and  Valleys  of  the  -4/ps.— There  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  German  Galleiy  a  series  of 
drawings,  by  Elijah  Walton,  made  with  a  view 
of  describing  certain  of  the  most  rugged  fea- 
tures of  the  Alps,  with  the  effect.*!  under  which 
thej  occasionally  present  themielves.  The  sub- 
jects are  not  brought  forward  as  landscape 
atadies,  but  we  are  led  up  to  the  time-worn 
granite  of  the  mountain  side ;  told  to  look  up, 
and  challenged  to  deny  that  the  colors  we  see 
are  those  of  the  morning  and  evening  pheno- 
mena of  the  Alps.  In  '*  Mont  Blanc,  aa  seen 
above  Col  d^Anterne,''  the  mist  and  color  are 
so  remarkable  as  to  look  exaggerated  ;   but  in 


all  mountainous  countries  such  appearances 
present  themselves,  though  different  in  degree 
accordmg  to  the  height  and  character  of  the 
mount  tins.  To  persons  who  have  not  seen  the 
hues  of  an  Alpine  sunset,  the  brilliant  and  ten- 
der pink  color  here  assumed  by  the  snuwy 
peaks  may  seem  fanciful,  but  it  is  perfectly  true. 
Among  these  views  are — "  The  Mer  do  Glao«-," 
"  Near  Courmayeur."  "  The  Dent  du  Midi," 
"  The  Dent  du  Midi,  Valley  of  the  Rhone,"  ^-  The 
Viso  from  the  South  and  East,"  Ac.  Many  of 
the  same  views  have  been  given  by  photography, 
whereby  the  textures  may  have  been  more  faith- 
fully rendered,  but  color  and  cei'tain  effects  can 
not  be  described  by  such  moans. — Art  Journal, 

Number  of  Words  in  Use, — We  are  told,  on 
good  authority,  by  a  country  clergyman,  that 
some  of  the  laborers  in  his  parish  l^d  not  300 
words  in  their  vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of 
the  ancient  sages  ot  Kgypt,  at  least  as  far  as  is 
known  to  us  from  the  hferoglyphic  inscriptions, 
amounts  to  about  68o  words.  The  libretto  of 
an  Italian  opera  seldom  displays  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  words.  A  well-aducated  person  in  Eng- 
land, who  has  been  at  a  public  school,  and  at 
the  university,  who  reads  his  Bible,  his  Shakes- 
peare, the  '*  Times,"  and  all  the  books  of  Mudie's 
library,  seldom  uses  more  than  about  3000  or 
40J0  words  in  actual  conversation.  Accurate 
thinkers  and  close  reasoners,  who  avoid  vague 
and  general  expressions,  and  wait  till  they  find 
the  word  that  exactly  fits  their  meaning,  employ 
a  larger  stock  ;  and  eloquent  speakers  may  rise 
to  a  command  of  10,OUO.  Shakespeare,  who 
displayed  a  greater  variety  ol'  expressions  than 
probably  any  writer  in  any  language,  prod ui;ed 
all  bis  plays  with  about  15,00J  words.  Milton's 
works  are  built  up  with  8000  ;  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament says  all  that  it  has  to  say  with  oG42 
words. — Prof,  Max  Mu'ler. 

EngRah  and  French  Orators, — **  The  illustrioui 
orator,  M.  Berryer,  is  obliged  to  sell  his  property 
of  Augerville,  where  he  has  spent  so  many  years 
of  his  private  life.  Lord  Brougham,  it  is  said, 
contemplates  purchasing  that  property,  not  how- 
ever, with  the  intention  of  dispossessing  its  former 
owner,  who  would  continue  to  live  as  hitherto  on 
his  little  domain.  An  act  of  this  kind  would  be 
as  honorable  to  the  former  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  England  as  to  the  great  French  orator." 

Two  Kings, — The  two  kings  of  Siam  have  been 
"decorated"  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
French  Consul  at  Bangkok,  M.  Auharet,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  Conferred  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the  kings,  and  the  di- 
plomas being  considered  as  the  Emperor's  auto- 
graphs were  saluted  by  twenty -one  guns.  A  pro- 
cession of  boats,  laden  with  soldiers  in  every  var- 
iety of  costume,  and  having  royal  war  elephants 
on  board,  was  striking  and  picturesque.  The 
kings  wore  crowns  of  diamonds  and  the  insignia 
of  the  order.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family  and  high  dignitaries  of  the 
crown  remained  during  the  ceremony  prostrated 
on  magnificent  carpets.  After  a  state  dinner  the 
kings  requested  M.  Aubaret  to  transmit  their  let- 
ters of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  the  White  Elephant,  a 
royal  ring  and  scarf,  also  three  diamond  and  ruby 
bracelets  to  the  Empress. 
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7mA  lAmf stone  Caverns, — At  a  late  mcetinjjf  of  flhonid  be  such  as  will  prodnoe  not  a  red  or  l 
the  Cork  ("uvieiian  S(K'iL>ty  Piofesscr  Hiirkness^  but  a  pur])liah  Mack  print.  Plain  Saxe  paper  ■ 
so  well  known  for  lii.s  investigations  of  Scottish  ;  used,  and  the  abore  solation  ii  bmriied  ereal? 
T(Kki)y  iinnonnrc'd  the  (Uscovciy  of  the  lK)nos  of  ;  over  its  surface  with  a  clean  tuft  of  cocton  wool 
muninial^:  in  a  limestone  quarr}'  at  Middleton,  Co.  '  After  it  has  liccn  dried  in  the  dark,  il  it  expond 
Cork.  Tlie  rock  consists  of  the  ordiuiiry  lime-  '  to  light  under  apositire  photograph  or  dnwia^ 
stone  of  the  district,  in  one  part  much  fissuix?d,  '  with  which  it  is  in  closo  and  cnm  crvntoct.  Whet 
and  under  this  (issui-ed  portion  there  is  a  ma^s  of  the  imago  thus  printed  is  distinctly  riiiihli^  itii 
brown  clay,  the  thickness  of  which  can  not  Ixi  ;  Kubjected  to  the  action  of  the  aniline  Tapor,  diher 
determin(.>d,  as  its  bnse  is  not  seen.  This  reddish  bv  placing  the  proof  fattened  bj  walier*  opoa  a 
brown  (lay  under  the  limestone  is  the  de])Osit  plate  of  glass  orcr  a  flat-bottomed  poroehun  diiA, 
which  furnishes  tlie  fossil  bones,  and  which,  doubt-  containing  a  sheet  of  bibulous  pflper,  and  aboota 
less,  tills  the  s]iHce  that  was  once  a  natural  grotto.  ;  drachm  of  the  aniline,  sach  as  is  commonlj  aid 


in  shops,  or  by  so  placing  the  paper  in  the  boCMB 
of  a  box  that  the  aniline  'Vapur  descends  'mtad 
of  ascending.     If  the  completion  of  the  dewkp* 


Jiesides  the  bones,  which  are  in  a  fragmentary 
condition,  there  are  also  present  teeth  and  antlers. 
The  lattiir  are  much  broken,  and  do  not  afford 

sufficient  character  to  enable  the  species  to  be  -  ment  leaves  the  picture  of  a  dingy  buff  or 
accurately  determined.  Th(>y  seem,  however,  to  color,  it  may  now  bo  whitened  by  aimple 
belong  to  two  fonns,  one  of  which  had  the  beam  i  in  phiin  water.  The  fixing  is  aoeompliihed  If 
and  brandies  smooth  and  sub-compressed,  features  i  placing  it  for  a  tew  minutes  in  water  to  which  t 
which  indicate  the  antlers  of  the  rein-deer;  and  ;  few  drops  of  sulplmric  acid  have  been  added,  sAv 
the  other  with  the  horns  rounded  and  rough,  a  '  which  it  is  washed  and  dried. — Pofmiar 
fonn  of  surface  which  marks  the  antlers  of  the  - 

common  stag.  Of  these  antlers  two  portions  which  ;  Cattle  Sftows,  Doy  Showa^  amd  Pomiby 
appear  to  belong  to  the  rein-deer  have  been  cut  i  arc  uow  rccognixed  institntions.  Bat  we 
while  in  the  fi-esh  state;  and  the  faces  of  the  cuts  that  an  Insect  show  is  to  be  held  in  Fui% 
being  almost  smooth,  this  cutting  apjKiars  to  Imve  |  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  Minister  of  Apkd- 
iHjen  effected  by  a  fine  regular-edged  instrunjent '  ture.  It  is  to  comprise  two  classes— tlie  a«M 
rather  than  by  a  serrated  tool.  The  leg  bones  and  the  noxious.  lu  tlie  former  will  appear  Iki% 
which  appear  in  this  elav  have  all  been  broken,  I  cochineal  and  gidl  insects,  silk-wormd^  aid  is 
for  the  most  i>art  longitudinally,  exc-ept  the  carpal  |  forth,  with  their  products,  and  the  appaiataifli 
and  tarsal,  and  other  small  bones  of  the  extr^mi-  |  instruments  employed  in  the  preparatiao  of  tkoi 
ties.  This  longitudinal  fracturing  of  the  long  i  products.  Among  the  noxious  insects  wiU  k 
bones  of  the  leg  is  not  known  to  occur  in  any  wasps,  certain  kinds  of  moths  and  flies^  aadoA- 
mammalian  rc;mains  which  belong  to  a  period  crs,  with  specimens  of  the  mischief  they  o  a ciiw 
previous  to  that  where  we  have  evidence  of  the  and  accomplish.  As  usual,  prizes  are  to  bsf^v- 
existence  of  the  human  race ;  and  these  broken  '  en  to  successful  exlubiteri,  so  we  may  ezpsrt  » 
Uines  afford  cridence  of  the  occurrence  of  man,  *»car  something  further  of  this  notol  insact  ibav. 
who,  for  the  piu7)ose  of  obtaining  the  marrow,    — C/toinbcrt't  Journal, 

divided  them  in  the  direction  most  available  for  i#.^v  n^^a<«^  w.^^..  «k«  •«^«-»  -.ml^ 
this  object.  Besides  the  evidence  affonled  by  the  er'^^u^c  ^t^Sl  Bi^^  ^T^M^M. 
cut  antlers  and  longitmlinally  divided  bones,  there    ^^j^^    ^^  '     ^^^^    .  ^^      ^  ^^^ 

*!^_'''J!.^L'^':^!^A*?"^^.?!;^.f  ^"?.^^^  suited  to  tile  stirring  times    in  whlchNw  lit? 

the  Highest ; «  natloasl  n- 

Mrs.  ParkhuTst  MonmnottOk 

tribute  to  the  memory  of  Akit- 

-   .  .    *  IS       u  r     lu — -    A  Home  on  the  Mountala;  Ok 

remains  of  the  ancient  hres  by  means  of  which    ^^^  ,„^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^    Tj^^  p^^^^  Jubilee II  * 

former  human  beings  cooked  their  ioo^—ropuiar  ^^jj^^  {„  ^^^^  .  ^he  Soldier's  Dying  FarMl. 

Science.  ^^^  other  pieces  of  moslc,  to  salt  «  rarlelj  m 

The  AMne  /Voc«*,.-This  is  a  new  pn>cea«  of  {fstos  and  occMions.    UU  ample  OateloiMM 

printing,  of  a  truly  novel  description,  introduced  ^"^  ^^  <>°  application. 

by  Mr.  Willis.     For  rapidity  and  simplicity  of        Croton  Point  MmtfordM.    Dp.  R.  T.  UiiiImIM. 

Wiirking,  and  for  cheapness  of  production,  it  is  the  proprietor  of  these  celebrated  vTiaayttii 

unequaled;    but  its  applications  are  limited  at  has  had  long  experience  in  (he  growtaoti 

present  to  the  fac-simile  reproductions  of  artists'  and  the  preparation  of  the  choicest  native ' 

drawings  of  ever}'  description,  being  very  useful  pure,  nnadnltcrati^d,  and  of  good  age 

for  reproducing  large  drawings  such  as  engineers  tor  medicinal  purposes,  and  eommiSoa 

and  arcliitects  produce,  or  tho  transferring  of  sions  ;  which  on  therte  accounts  oommiiMldi 

prints,  photographs,  old  MS.  music,  maps,  or  selves  to  the  confidence  and  pationage  of  thi 

artists'  designs  to  the  block,  for  wood-engravers,  public.     The  Catawba.  Isabelia,  and  the  ilT 

It  will  also  be  useful  for  decorators  and  photo-  port  wines  expressed  firom  tha  iAffti?Ttf  ftA 

graphic  colorists.    Tho  sensitizing  solution  is  as  mellowed  by  an  age  of  sererml  jean,  art  Mitft- 

ibllows :  ularly  valuable  for  mediciiial  pvrpoaea,  m  tt* 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 30  grains.  ^^^  ^f  so  many  vile  »<l»^itorM  of  wfae^ 

Phosphoric  acid  solution 1  fluid  drachm,  manufacturers  from  matenal^ilch  ^1d  ■*■ 

Wati 1    "    ounce.        Jf  *  V^V"*'  "iS^.i^  iSi>i^'''''2!L^^^ 

slaughter.    Dr.  Underbill  s  wIm  aHm  ii  la  A» 

The  pho^^-phoric  acid  meant  is  that  sold  in  com-    tor  Place,  New  York,  wbera  ordca  €4a  fe* 

uicrcc  uudur  the  name  of  dilute,  and  its  strength    sent 
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ST.  SOPHIA.' 

There  ifl  not  ooe  among  the  evidences 
of  lUoBlem  conquest  more  galling  to 
Uiristian  asBocialJonH  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  Justinian's  ancient  baailica  for  the 

•1.  lifsantiM  ArcAitecl«re  i  ilbalrated  by  Ex- 
niipUt  oj  KthfiiMi  grtcled  in  llit  £asl  daring  the 
MT&tt  ogtM  of  Chritlianily.  Wilh  Hialorical  and 
Arehaological  Descriptions.  By  C.  Tkxieb  and 
K.F.  PuujtH.    Foliu.     London:   1864. 

2.  SfiiffrofihiJc  von  ligiaalium  vnd  CoKKlantlno- 
polu,COBdaiallalertZeUeataizamJ.  14u3.  Vun 
l>r.  H.  A.  DetkiilB  uad  Dr.  A.  U.  Mokitmakn. 
4tO.     Wien :      18«*. 

8.  AnaPatnardiatm  OmiUmtinapoStiod,  1S06- 
1 402.  e  CWtd  M  S.  Bibtiadmca  falat.  Vindobo- 
»nmt  !  edeulibut  D.  D.  Mikloviscb  ec  Muu.Eii. 
8to.     2.  ToU.     Vieniuc :  IBtiO  2. 

4.  Die  alldtriit&cha  Haadtnhnait  KmutantiiiQ. 
pti*  turn  r.  bit  XIJ.  Jahrhmdert.  Aaf  BejM 
ttiner  Atajn'tat  del  KOnigi  au/genammen  und  Aii- 
loriteh  m-lAittrl  ron  W.  tJALZUiBEBO.  Im  An- 
luMge  da  Silaitiariut  Pauhu  Bachrabmng  do- 
HtiigtH  Suphia  uad  do-  Ajubim,  mtlritck  ubtrtlat, 

W«w  Sbwm— VoL  U^  No.  4, 


pnrpofles  of  Habometan  worship.  The 
most  ooDimonplace  ught-eeer  from  the 
West  feels  a  thrill  when  his  eye  falls  for 
tlie  first  time,  upon  the  flariug  crescent 
which  Bnrmounts  "  Sophia's  cupola  with 
^IdengleAm;"  and  this  emotion  deepens 
into  a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  mjstenous 
dispensations  of  Providence,  when  he  has 
stood  beneath  the  unaltered  and  sUll 
stately  dome,  and 

' '  Sarrcfcd 
The  lanctiury,  the  while  the  Dsucping  Moalsn 

For  Oriental  Christians,  this  sense  of  bit- 
terness is  hardly  second  to  that  with 
which  they  regard  the  Turkish  oooupar 
tioQ  of  J^nsalem  itself.  In  the  latter, 
however,  they  may  writhe' under  the  po- 
litical  supremacy  of  their  unbelieving 

md  MJt  ^wnenho^m  iwmAo,  dm  Dr.  C.W. 
KOKTUM.    Fol.    BttrUn:  1864. 

6,  Aya  S<ifia,  Coiutantimtple,  at  reetfillf  rw- 
ttortdbg  Ordvo/U.  M.  tht  Sulhm  Abdul  jWsi$U. 
FnMn  the  origmftl  Dnwinga  of  Cheralicr  Gar- 
ratu  FoHATi.  Lithognq>hed  hj  Louis  Haokk, 
E«i.    lupeiul  folio.    Lonaon:  18U. 
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master,  still,  as  the  right  of  aooess  to  | 
those  monnments  vhich  from  the  peculiar 
object  of  ChriatiaQ  veneration  is  practi- 
cally undisturbed,  they  are  spared  the  i 
double  indignitj  of  religiona  profanation  : 
snperadded  to  nocial  wrong.  But  the  | 
ntosqne  of  St.  Sophia  is,  in  Christian  eyes, ' 
a  standing  monument  at  once  of  Moalem 
sacrilege  and  of  Christian  defeat,  the 
sense  of  which  is  perpetnated  and  em- 
bittered by  the  preservation  of  its  an- 
cient, but  now  desecrated  name. 

To  an  imaginative  visitor  of  the  mod- 
em mosqne  it  might  seem  as  if  the  struc- 
ture itself  were  not  unconsdons  of  this 
wrong.  The  very  position  of  the  bnild- 
ing  is  a  kind  of  silent  protest  against 
the  nnholy  nse  to  which  its  Turkish  mas- 
ters have  perverted  it.  Like  all  ancient 
Christian  efanrches,  it  was  built  exactly 
in  the  line  of  east  and  west ;  and,  as  the 
great  altar,  which  stood  in  the  semicircu- 
lar apse,  was  directly  at  the  eastern  point 
of  the  building,  the  worshipers  in  the 
old  St.  Sophia  necessarily  faced  directlj 
eai  twards ;  and  all  the  appliances  of  their 
worship  were  arranged  with  a  view  to 
that  position.  Now,  in  the  exigent^es  of 
Mahometan  eoolesiology,  since  the  wor- 
shiper must  turn  tot^e  KiblaatMeooft 
(that  is,  in  Constantinople,  to  the  sonth- 
east,)  the  imhrab,  or  saored  niche  in  Uie 
modem  St  Sophia,  is  necessarily  placed 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  apse ;  and  thos  die 
fHmber  (pulpit,)  the  prayer-carpets,  and 
the  long  ranks  of  worshipers  them- 
selves, present  an  appearance  ringnlarly 
at  variance  with  every  notion  of  arehi- 
teotnral  harmony,  beingartanged  In  lines, 
not  parallel,  hot  oblique,  to  the  length 
of  the  edifice,  and  out  of  keeping  with 
all  thedetailsofthe  original  construction. 
It  is  as  thongh  the  dead  walls  of  this 
venerable  pile  had  retained  more  of  the 
spirit  of  th^r  founder  than  the  degene- 
rate sons  of  the  fallen  Rome  of  the  East, 
and  had  reftised  to  bend  themselves  at 
the  will  of  that  hateful  domination  be- 
fore which  the  living  woralupers  tame- 
ly yielded  or  impotently  fied ! 

The  raotqne  of  St  Sophia  had  long 
been  an  object  of  cnrioas  interest  to 
travelers  in  the  East  Their  interest, 
however,  bad  seldom  risen  beyond  cari- 
oaitr ;  and  it  was  directed  rather  towards 
St  Sttphia  as  it  is,  tfaan  to  tiie  Ouistian 
erenta  and  tradifions  with  iriAeb  it  la 


tOdtobv, 

oonnected.  Fort  iodead^ whofaav 

the  grudging  t  i  kioos  eo»dMB» 
nndir  which  alone  a  Christian  vintcriii 
admiitcd  to  a  mosque,  and  the  jealou 
semiitiy  to  which  he  is  sulijeotad  durioj; 
his  Tiisii,  it  will  be  easy  to  nndemUind  hiiv 
rare  mid  bow  precarious  have  b««n  the 
opportunities  (or  a  compU'tu  or  t*uai 
study  of  this,  the  mo*t  imiiortaDt  of  tD 
the  inDiiumcntii  of  Ilyzantmo  art:  and, 
notwithslan'ling  it«  exceeding  inlenH 
for  fiiLtiquariiin  und  .irtistic  purposes  fir 
more  of  our  knowledge  of  ita  details  nt 
deriAcil  frcim  the  conteoiporary  AeKOf- 
tion  of  Procopius*  or  Agathtaa,!  tm 
the  verses  of  Faulus  SilentiarinK^ fiMi 
the  <'iifuiil  iilluxions  of  other  andnit  n- 
thoril  ic^,  itnd,  abovu  all,  furm  tbe  irmlafr 
ble  Vi  oi  k  of  Pu  Cangi',  which  is  ttis  gn«l 
repeitury  of  everylliing  that  ha»  b«ta 
written  upon  ancient  or  mcdiieval  Bymf 
tium,  limn  from  tho  observation  CT<n  of 
the  most  favored  modem  visilora  of  Obo- 
stantiijople,  until  the  pnblicMtioD  ottbi 
woT\n  named  at  the  head  of  tbttoe  }Ui(|ca 

Fur  ilic  elaborate  account  of  the  ]ii«- 
entcondition  of  the  mosqueof  St  Souioi 
whicli  we  now  possesK,  we  ara  indwtid 
to  the  happ^  necessity  by  wbicb  lli , 
Tnrl:i<«h  otliciale,  in  undertaking  tfas  n- 
cent  restoration  of  the  baildiug,  was 
led  to  engage  the  services  of  an  eminoii 
Ean.i|je»ii  architect  Chevalier  Fosiati,  in 
whbse  admirable  drawings,  as  lithoj;ni|>b- 
ed  iri  tile  "  Ayn  Sofia,"  eviiiy  luxji  uulp- 
lar  i>f  the  slnicture  is  re[iru<lHced.  Tl* 
I  iiologiciilBndhiEloriojiMMBtls,wbai 
lay  [leyond  the  province  of  a  rdmi 
mainly  )irofeHsioual  in  its  object,  am  tUf- 
pliei  in  (he  leai-ned  and  caii'ful  worii  of 
M.  .S:il/enl)erg.  who,  dming  the  pnigttf 
of  thi'  ivsturation,  vt'as  sent  Ui  CoastW- 
tinojjlo,  nt  ihu  cost  of  the  Inu:  Kiagof 
Pnu^HJ.i,  for  the  express  purpoM  of  nf7> 
ing  and  de.=cribing  exactly  etrwy  <*?** 
whiili  might  serve  to  tlirow  light  on  m- 
santiiie  history,  reli^on,  orttrl,crMtBS 
history  and  coaditiun  of  the  aaiMrt 
chmcli  of  St  Sophia,  the  most  TOHnWi 
monument  of  them  all. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  iiiiagui«t  nndtfd 
the  eii'L'umhtances  of  the  case,  a  f«aA*- 
nation  of  oj     i  roora  fiiTonU* 
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for  the  purpose.  From  long  neglect  and 
injudicious  or  insufficient  reparation,  the 
mosque  had  fallen  into  so  ruinous  a  con- 
dition, that,  in  the  year  1847,  the  late 
Snltan,  Abdul  Medjid,  found  it  necessary 
to  direct  a  searching  survey  of  the  entire 
building,  and  eventually  a  thorough  re- 
pair. In  the  progress  of  the  work,  while 
en2:ajored  near  the  entrance  of  the  north- 
em  transept,  M.  Fossati  discovered,  be- 
neath a  thin  coat  of  plaster  (evidently 
laid  on  to  conceal  the  design  form  the 
eyes  of  true  believers,)  a  beautiful  mosaic 
picture,  almost  uninjured,and  retaining  all 
its  original  brilliancy  of  color.  A  further 
examination  showed  that  these  mosaics 
extended  throughout  the  building ;  and, 
with  a  liberality  which  every  lover  of  art 
must  gratefully  applaud,  the  Sultan  at 
once  acceded  to  the  suggestion  of  M. 
Fossati,  and  ordered  that  the  plaster 
should  be  removed  throughout  the  inte- 
rior ;  thus  exposing  once  more  to  view 
the  original  decorations  of  the  ancient 
basilica.  It  was  while  the  mosque  was 
Btill  crowded  with  the  scaffolding  erected 
to  carry  on  this  most  interesting  work, 
that  M.  Sal zen berg  arrived  in  Constanti- 
nople. He  thankfully  acknowledges  the 
facilities  afforded  to  him,  as  well  by  the 
Turkish  officials  as  by  the  Chevalier  Fos- 
sati ;  and,  although  the  specimens  of  the 
purely  pictorial  decorations  of  the  ancient 
ehorch  which  he  has  published  are  not  as 
numerous  as  the  reader  may  possibly  ex- 
pect, yet  they  are  extremely  characteris- 
tic, and  full  of  religious,  as  well  as  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness of  M.  Louis  Haghe's  mag- 
nificent lithographs  of  Chevalier  Fossati's 
drawings  published  in  the  "  Ay  a  Sofia," 
tiie  subject  has  received  in  England  far 
less  attention  than  it  deserves.  There  is 
not  an  incident  in  Byzantine  history  with 
which  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  is  not  as- 
sociated. There  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  Byzantine  art  of  which  it  does  not 
contain  abundant  examples.  It  recalls  in 
numberless  details,  preserved  in  monu- 
ments in  which  time  has  wrought  little 
change  and  which  the  jealousy  or  con- 
tempt of  the  conquerors  has  failed  to  de- 
stroy or  even  to  travesty,  interesting  il- 
lustrations of  the  doctrine,  the  worship, 
flai4  ^^®  disciplinary  usages  of  the  ancient 
Bastem  Church,  which  are  with  difficulty 


traced,  at  present,  in  the  living  syatem  of 
her  degenerate  representative.  To  all 
these  researches  the  wider  cultivation  of 
art  and  of  history,  which  our  age  has  ac- 
cepted as  its  calling,  ought  to  lend  a 
deeper  signi6cance  and  a  more  solemn  in- 
terest St.  Sophia  ought  no  longer  to  be 
a  mere  lounge  for  the  sightseer,  or  a 
spectacle  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 

The  history  of  this  venerable  church 
may  be  said  to  reach  back  as  far  as  the 
first  selection  of  Byzantium  by  Constan- 
tino as  the  new  capital  of  his  empire. 
Originally,  the  pretensions  of  Byzantium 
to  ecclesiastical  rank  were  sufficiently 
humble,  its  bishop  being  but  a  suffragan 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea.  But, 
from  the  date  of  the  translation  of  the  seat 
of  empire,  Constantine's  new  capital  be- 
gan to  rise  in  dignity.  The  personal  im- 
portance which  accrued  to  the  bishop 
from  his  position  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, was  soon  reflected  upon  his  see. 
The  first  steps  of  its  upward  progress  are 
unrecorded ;  but  within  little  more  than 
half  a  century  from  the  foundation  of 
the  imperial  city,  the  celebrated  fifth  can- 
on of  the  council  which  was  held  therein 
in  881,  not  only  distinctly  assigned  to  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  "  the  primacy 
of  honor,  next  afcer  the  Bishop  of  Rome,'* 
but,  by  alleging  as  the  ground  of  this 
precedence  the  principle  "  that  Constan- 
tinople is  the  new  Rome,"  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  rivalry  with  the  older 
Rome  which  had  its  final  issue  in  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  Ekustem  from  the 
Western  Church. 

The  dignity  of  the  see  was  represented 
in  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  its 
churches,  and  especially  of  its  cathedral. 
One  of  the  considerations  by  which  Con- 
stantine  was  infiuenced  in  the  selection  of 
Byzantium  for  his  new  capital,  lay  in  the 
advantages  for  architectural  purposes 
which  the  position  commanded.  The  rich 
and  various  marbles  of  Proconnesus ;  the 
unlimited  supply  of  timber  from  the  forests 
of  the  Euxine  ;  the  artistic  genius  and 
the  manual  dexterity  of  the  architects  and 
artisans  of  Greece — all  lay  within  easy 
reach  of  Byzantium  :  and,  freely  as  Con- 
stantine  availed  himself  of  these  re- 
sources for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
city  in  its  palaces,  its  offices  of  state,  and 
its  other  public  buildings,  the  magnifi- 
cence which  he  ezhibited  in  his  ohorolAM 
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oatatripped  all  tuB  other  ondertskiD^  Of 
these  wnrobesb^iartbe  most  nugnificeDt 
was  that  which  fonriB  the  snt^ject  of  the 
present  notice.  lU  title  ii  often  a  subject 
of  misapprebenuon  to  thoie  who,  bung 
accuHtomed  to  regard  "  Sophia"  nierelf 
OB  B  femioine  namey  are  led  to  Bnppoee 
that  the  (dinrch  of  Conetantine  was  ded- 
icated to  a  Baint  so  called.  The  calen- 
dar, as  well  of  the  Greek  as  of  tiie  Latin 
Chnrch,  doee,  it  is  ti-ue,  oommemorate 
roorethanoneewntnamedSophia.  Thus 
one  Sophia  is  recorded  as  having  suffered 
martyMom  under  Adrian,  in  company 
witii  bar  three  daughters,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.  Another  is  said  to  have 
been  martyred  in  one  of  the  later  perse- 
cnlionB  together  with  St.  Irene ;  and  a 
third  is  still  specially  venerated  asa  martyr 
at  Fermo  (the  ancient  Finaum.)  But  it 
was  not  any  of  these  that  supplied  the  title 
of  Constantine's  basilica.  That  ehuroh 
was  dedicated  to  th»  AI'IA  ^O^IA,- 
the  Holy  Wisdom  ;  that  is,  to  the  Divine 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Holy  Wisdom,"  borrowed  by 
adaptation  from  the  well  known  prophet- 
ia  alhuioD  oontained  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Proverbs,  and  fiuniliar  in  tiie  theologi- 
oal  iaognage  of  the  fourth  century. 

Hie  original  church,  however,  which 
Constantine  erected  in  325-6  was  but  the 
germ  out  of  which  the  later  St.  Sophia 
grew.  Tbe  eariy  history  of  St  Sophia  is 
marked  by  many  vicissitudes,  and  ood>- 
prises,  in  trutb,  the  history  of  four  dis- 
tinct churches,  that  of  Constantine,  that 
of  CoDBtandns,  that  of  Theodosius,  and 
finally  that  of  Justinian. 

Tlurty-four  years  aHex  the  foundation 
of  St.  Sethis  by  tbe  first  Christian  em- 
peror, bia  son,  ConBtAntius,  either  be- 
cause of  its  iuBuffident  sise,  or  owing  to 
some  injury  which  it  had  BUStAined  in  an 
eartfaqnake,  rebuilt  it,  and  united  witb  it 
the  adjoining  church  of  the  Iraie,  or 
"  Peao^'  (also  built  by  his  fiUher),  form- 
ing both  into  one  grand  edifice.  And, 
aluongh  the  chur(£  of  Constantins  was 
not  ma(di  longer  lived  than  that  of  his 
lather,  it  is  memorable  as  the  theatre  for 
reventl  yearaoftheeloqnenoeof  St  John 
Chrysoetom,  wliile  its  destruction  was  a 
monument  St  onoe  of  the  triumph  and  of 
tbe  Ml  of  that  great  ta.^m.  It  was 
williiD  tho  walla  m  Hat  obnrdi  that  bis 
iswontto 


draw,  even  fiom  the  jflit  and  frivoloni 
audiences  of  t  euro-loving  city, 

plaudiui,  the  notice  of  which  iu  liis  ova 
ptges  reads  so  etrango  to  modem  ejn. 
It  Was  here  that  he  provoked  the  (mUj 
malice  of  the  imperial  directreait  of  ThiIi- 
ion,  ijy  his  iinitable  denunciation  vf  itw 
indtlicikcy  of  female  drees.  Hen-,  loo, 
was  enacted  tlial  memorable  scene,  vrltii^ 
for  deep  dramatic  interest,  has  spldon 
l>een  surpassed  in  history-, — the  ^Usa 
minister  EuUuptutt  clinging  to  the  altar 
of  Sl  Sophia  fur  protection  a}>aiiut  ibt 
popular  fiuy,  while  ChryBosiooi,  in  a 

floriuiis  exordium  on  the  iostatKUty  itf 
anatm  gieatness,'  disarms  the  rage  iiT 
the  I  iO)iiik(M' by  exciting  their  comtniMn- 
tiou  lor  their  talien  enemy.  Nor  cao  vf 
wODili-i-  ihiit  those  who  had  hani*  to- 
tr«nri.'<l  upon  ihat  eloquent  voice  «houl4. 
when  il  was  silenced  liy  his  ciiiel  and  s> 
bitniiy  bauishment,  have  reoogiiiaed  a 
NeuiL'sis  in  the  destruction  ofl^uhnrdb 
whii'ti  bad  so  often  echoedwith  lliegi^ 
en  nit-lody  of  its  tones.  St.  Sophia,  in 
a  divine  judgment,  as  the  people  beliuVM. 
was  destroyed  for  the  second  time  in  40l> 
in  tlie  tuDJiilt  which  followed  the  bani^- 
menL  <.'(  St.  John  Chrysoetom. 

Tlie  ihiril  St.  Sophia  was  built  in  US 
by  Theoiliiaius  the  Younger.  The  chanb 
of  Thcutlueius  lasl«d  longer  than  eitiw 
of  tl  ittse  which  went  before  it  It  eudund 
thrciiL;li  the  long  seiiee  of  ooutruvefsia 
on  tbe  Incarnation.  It  witnrw(4  dMir 
first  beginning,  and  it  almost  fiurrifsd 
their  close.  It  was  beneath  the  go'iitv 
roof  of  the  Tlieodosiau  bueilioa  th^  N*» 
tori  i  Bc^andaliKed  tlte  orthodoxy  of  tiii 
flo  and  gave  the  tirst  inipuliM  to  tbs 
oon    ovcrsy  which  bears    hiit  uamn,  bj 

Sp  nding  the  vehement  dwdaiatiuo  «f 
B  preacher  who  denied  to  tlic  Vtqiia 
ry  the  title  of  Mulber  uf  God.  Am 
It  V  s  from  its  ambu  ur  pulpit tbatlh* 
Ei  :ror  Zeno  promulgated  his  oelefanttd 
Hi  tieon — the  '■  dccruo  of  miion"  bj 
whicri  he  vainly  hoped  to  heal  tbe  S 


tfon: 
doaii 
the  U 
pie  ill 
when. 
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Brotherhood,"  pinned  the  papal  excom- 
munication on  the  cope  of  Acacius  as  he 
was  advancing  to  the  altar.  And  it  wit- 
nessed the  close  of  that  protracted  con- 
test, in  the  complete  and  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  Rome  which  was  exacted  by 
the  formulary  of  Pope  Hormisdas,  as  the 
condition  of  reconciliation.  The  struc- 
tare  of  Theodosius  stood  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  years — from  415  to  532,  but  per- 
ished at  length  in  the  fifth  year  of  Justi- 
nian, in  a  disaster  which,  for  a  time, 
made  Constantinople  all  but  a  desert — 
the  memorable  battle  of  the  blue  and 
green  factions  of  the  hippodrome,  known 
in  history  as  the  Nika  Sedition. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Sophia,  which 
had  be^n  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 
caused  by  the  violence  of  the  rioters,  be- 
came, in  the  view  of  Justinian,  a  duty  of 
Christian  atonement  no  less  than  of  im- 
perial munificence.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  burning  of  the  church  arose  from 
any  special  act  of  impiety  directed  against 
it  in  particular ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
ancient  feuds  of  the  religious  parties  in 
the  East  entered  vitally  as  an  element  of 
discord  into  this  fatal  sedition ;  and  even 
the  soldiere  who  had  been  engaged  on 
the  side  of  the  civil  power  in  the  repres- 
sion of  the  tumult,  and  who  were  chiefly 
legionaries  enlisted  from  among  the 
Henili,  the  most  savage  of  the  barbarian 
tribes  of  the  empire,  had  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  sacrilegious  enormities  by  which, 
even  more  than  by  the  destniction  of  hu- 
man life,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  city 
had  been  outraged. 

The  entire  history  of  the  reconstruction 
exhibits  most  cmnously  the  opemtion  of 
the  same  impulse.  It  was  undertaken 
with  a  large-handedness,  and  urged  on 
with  an  energy,  which  bespeak  far  other 
than  merely  human  motives.  Scarce  had 
Constantinople  begun  to  recover  after  the 
sedition  from  the  stupor  of  its  alarm,  and 
the  affrighted  citizens  to  steal  back  from 
the  Asiatic  shore  to  which  they  had  fled 
in  terror  with  their  families  and  their 
most  valuable  effects,  when  Justinian 
commissioned  Anthemius  of  Tralles  to 
prepare  the  plans  of  the  new  basilica,  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  till  then  unknown. 
On  the  23d  of  February,  532,  within 
forty  days  from  the  catastrophe,  the  firat 
stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  solemnly 
laid.     Orders,  to  borrow  the  words  of 


the  chronicler,*  "  were  issued  simultane- 
ously to  all  the  dukes,  satraps,  judges, 
quffistors,  and  prefects,"  throughout  the 
empire,  to  send  in  from  their  several 
governments,  pillars,  peristyles,  bronzes, 
gates,  marbles,  and  all  other  materials 
suitable  for  the  projected  undertaking. 
How  efficiently  the  order  was  canned  out 
may  yet  be  read  in  the  motley,  though 
magnificent  array  of  pillars  and  marbles 
which  form  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  St.  Sophia,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  paii;,  as  we  shall  see,  the  spoil  of 
the  older  glories  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
architecture.  We  shall  only  mention 
here  eight  porphyry  columns  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  which 
Aurelian  had  sent  to  Rome,  and  which, 
having  come  into  the  possession  of  a  no- 
ble Roman  widow,  named  Mai*cia,  as  her 
dowry,  were  presented  by  that  pious  lady 
to  Justinian,  as  an  offering  x)7tcft  ipvx^' 
HTf^  fjiov  crcoTtjpia?,  "for  the  salvation 

of  her  8oul."t 

Indeed,  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
undertaking  are  so  curious  in  themselves, 
and  illustrate  so  curiously  the  manner, 
and  feelings  of  the  age,  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  select  a  few  of  them  from  among 
a  mass  of  more  or  less  legendary  details, 
supplied  by  the  anonymous  chronicler 
already  referred  to,  whose  work  Banduri 
has  printed  in  his  "Imperium  Orien- 
tale,"t  and  who,  if  less  ti-ustworthy  than 
Procopius  or  the  Silentiary,  has  preserved 
a  much  greater  amountof  the  traditionary 
gossip  connected  with  the  building. 

For  the  vastly  enlarged  scale  of  Justi- 
nian's structure,  it  became  necessai-y  to 
make  extensive  purchases  in  the  imme- 
diate circuit  of  the  ancient  church ;  and, 
as  commonly  happens,  the  demands  of 
the  proprietors  rose  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity  in  which  the  imperial  purchaser 
was  placed.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  different  spirit  in  which  each  sought 
to  use  the  legal  rights  of  a  proprietor. 

The  first  was  a  widow,  named  Anna, 
whose  tenement  was  valued  by  the  im- 
perial commissaries  at  eighty-five  pounds 


*  Anonymide  Antiqiiit.  Constantinop.  (inBan- 
dnri's  **Imiierium  Orientale"),  p.  55. 

t  Anonymi,  p.  65. 

I  Under  the  title  ''Anonymi  de  Antiquitati- 
bus  Constantinopoleos. "  The  third  part  is  devo- 
ted entirely  to  a  '*  History  and  Description  of  the 
Church  of  St,  Sophift." 
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of  gold.  This  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
commisKary  the  widow  unhesitatingly 
refused,  and  declared  that  she  would  con- 
sider her  house  cheap  at  fiily  hundred- 


Antioclms  at  once  to  the  Emperor*8  tribft- 
ual,  and,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  aasemUed 
spectatoi-s,  completed  the  negotiatio&t 
A  tliird  was  a  cobbler,  called  by  Um 


weight  of  gold ;  but  when  Justinian,  in  classic  name  of  Xenophon.  His  tole 
his  anxiety  to  secure  the  site,  did  not  eaithly  possession  was  the  stall  in  wlikh 
hesitate  to  wait  upon  the  widow  herself  i  he  exercised  his  trade,  abutting  on  tba 
in  })er8on,  she  was  so  struck  by  his  con-  |  wall  of  one  of  the  houscB  doomed  to  de- 
descension,  and  so  fired  by  the  contjigion  ,  molition  in  the  clearance  of  the  new  flla 
of  his  pious  enthusiasm,  that  she  not ;  A  liberal  price  was  offered  for  theatiU; 
onlysuiTenderedthe  required  ground,  but  but  tlie  cobbler,  although  he  did  notv^ 
refused  all  [layment  for  it  in  money ;  only  <  fuse  to  surrender  it,  whimsically 
praying  that  she  might  be  buried  near '  us  a  condition  precedent,  that  the 
the  spot,  in  order  that,  from  the  site  of  ral  factions  of  the  charioteers  shonld  n* 
her  former  dwelling  itself,  she  *' might  lute  hhn,  in  the  same  way  as  they  adntei 
claim  the  purchase-money  on  the  day  of  tlie  Emperor  while  passing  hia  seat  ii 
judgment*'  She  was  buried,  according-  :  the  hippodi*ome.  Justinian  agreed ;  bat 
ly,  near  the  Skeuop/rf/Iacium,  or  treasury  took  what  must  be  considered  an  ongea- 
of  the  sacred  vessels.*  erous  advantage  of  the  simple  man  of 

Very  different,  but  yet  hardly  less  ,  leather.  The  letter  of  Xenophon*s  ooa- 
characteristic  of  the  time,  was  the  con-  dition  was  fulfilled.  He  waa  plaeed  ii 
duct  of  one  Antiochus,  a  eunuch,  and  |  the  front  of  the  centre  tribune,  goigeoa^ 
ostiarius  of  the  palace.  His  house  stood  ly  an-ayed  in  a  scai'let  and  white  robl. 
on  the  spot  now  directly  under  the  great  i  The  factions,  as  they  passed  hia  seatii 
dome,  and  was  valued  by  the  imperial  procession,  duly  rendered  the  preacriind 
sui-veyor  at  thirty-five  pounds  of  gold,  salute  ;  but  the  poor  cobbler  was  balksd 
But  Antiochus  exacted  a  far  larger  sum,  of  liis  anticipated  triumph,  being  coa* 
and  obstinately  refused  to  abate  his  de-  pelled,  amid  the  derisive  cheers  and 
mand.  Justinian,  in  his  eagerness,  was  laughter  of  tlie  multitude,  to  rtedm  lAl 
disposed  to  yield  :  but  Strategus,  the  pre- '  salute  with  hia  hack  turned  to  the  amemiisti 
feet  of  the  treasury,  begged  the  Emperor  :  But  it  is  around  the  imperial  boikfaf 
to  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands,  and  |  himself  Uiat  the  incidents  of  the  bistoij 
proceeded  to  aiTest  the  obdiu*at«  proprie-  '  of  the  work,  and  still  more  ita  legeodflj 
tor  and  throw  him  into  prison.  It ,  marvels,  group  themselvee  in  the  pigH 
chanced  that  Antiochus  was  a  passionate  j  of  the  anonymous  chronicler.  For  it 
lover  of  the  sports  of  the  hippodrome,  ;  though  the  chief  architect,  AntfacnM^ 
and  Stiategus  so  timed  the  period  of  his  was  assisted  by  Agathias,  by  Iridon% 
imprisonment  tliat  it  would  include  an  of  Miletus,  and  by  acountleaa  ataiTof  BB- 
unusually  attractive  exhibition  in  the  i  nor  subordinates,  Justinian,  from  the fni 
hippodrome — what  in  the  language  of  '•  to  the  last^  may  be  truly  said  to  baft 
the  modern  turf  would  be  called  *'  the  been  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
best  meeting  of  the  season."  At  first  ■  taking,  and  the  director  even  of  its 
Antiochus  kept  up  a  determined  front ;  j  est  details.  From  the  moment 
but,  as  the  time  of  the  games  a])proached,  the  close  of  the  inauguratory  pnyei^  hi 
the  temptation  proved  too  strong ;  his  threw  the  first  shovelfull  of  DMMtar  ilia 
resolution  began  to  waver;  and  at  length,  the  foundation,  till  its  soleoin 
when  the  morning  arrived,  he  '*  bawled  ,  for  worship  on  Christmas-day,  5S8,1 
out  luKtily''  from  the  prison,  and  prom- ;  timsiasm  never  abated,  nor  did  his 
ised  that,  if  he  were  released  in  time  to  gy  relax.  Under  the  glare  of  the 
enjoy  his  favorite  spectacle,  he  would  >  day  sun,  while  others  were  indulging  ■ 
yield  up  possession  on  the  Emperor's  the  customary  siesta,  Justinian  waa  to  hi 
own  terms.  By  this  time  the  races  had  |  seen,  clad  in  a  coarse  linen  tonie^  staff  ii 
begini,  and  the  Emperor  had  already  ,  hand,  and  his  head  bound  with  a  fliolk^ 
taken  his  seat ;  but  Strategus  did  not ,  du'ecting,  encouraging,  and  urging  an 
hesitate  to  have  the  s])ort  8us|Kmdcd,  led   the  workmen,  stimulating  the  indoslii* 

*  Anonymi,  p.  58.  if  I^UL,  p.  69.  %  JiUt  p.  * 
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ous  by  liberal  donations,  visiting  the  loi- 
terers with  his  displeasure.  Some  of  his 
expedients,  as  detailed  by  the  chronicler, 
are  extremely  curious.  We  shall  men- 
tioii  only  one.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
work,  it  was  desirable  to  induce  the  men 
to  work  after-hours.  The  natural  way 
of  effecting  this  would  have  been  to  offer 
them  a  proportionate  increase  of  pay ; 
but  Justinian  chose  rather  to  obtain  the 
same  result  indirectly.  Accordingly,  he 
was  accustomed — if  our  authority  c^iu  be 
relied  on — to  scatter  a  quantity  of  coins 
about  the  building;  and  the  workmen, 
afraid  to  search  for  them  in  the  open  day, 
were  led  to  continue  their  work  till  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  in  order 
that  they  might  more  securely  carry  off 
the  spoil  under  cover  of  the  darkness ! 

Some  of  the  building  operations  which 
this  wiiter  describes  are  equally  singular. 
The  mortar,  to  secure  greater  tenacity, 
was  made  with  barley-water;  the  foun- 
dations were  filled  up  with  huge  rectan- 
gular masses,  fifty  feet  long,  of  a  concrete 
of  lime  and  sand,  moistened  with  barley- 
water  and  other  glutinous  lluid,  and 
bound  together  by  wicker  framework. 
The  tiles  or  bricks  of  which  the  cupola 
was  formed  were  made  of  Rhodian  clay, 
so  light  that  twelve  of  them  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  weight  of  one  ordinary  tile.  The 
pillar.*^  and  buttresses  were  built  of  cubi- 
cal and  triangular  blocks  of  stone,  with 
a  cement  made  of  lime  and  oil,  soldered 
with  lead,  and  bound,  within  and  with- 
out, with  clamps  of  iron. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  these  partic- 
ulars, however  curious  they  may  seem, 
are  not  to  be  accepted  implicitly,  atleiist 
if  they  are  judged  by  the  palpable  incred- 
ibility of  some  of  the  otiier  statements  of 
the  writer.  Tiie  supernatural  appears 
largely  as  an  element  in  his  history.  On 
tliree  several  occjiaions,  according  to  this 
chronicler,  the  Emperor  was  fivored  with 
angelic  apparitions,  in  which  were  im- 
parted to  him  the  successive  instructions, 
iirst  as  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  again 
as  to  urging  on  its  progress,  and  finally 
as  to  finding  funds  for  its  completion. 
One  of  these  narratives  is  extremely  cu- 
rious, as  showing  the  intermixture  of 
earth  and  heaven  in  the  legendary  no- 
tions of  the  time.  A  boy,  during  the 
absence  of  the  masons,  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  their  tools,  when,  as  the  boy 


believed,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  pal- 
ace in  a  resplendent  white  dress  came  to 
him,  ordered  him  at  once  to  call  back  the 
masons,  that  the  woi*k  of  heaven  might 
not  be  longer  retiirded.  On  the  boy's 
refusing  to  quit  the  post  of  which  he  had 
been  left  in  charge,  the  supposed  eunuch 
volunteered  to  take  his  place,  and  swore 
"  by  the  Wisdom  of  God"  that  he  would 
not  depart  from  the  place  till  the  boy 
should  return.  Justinian  ordered  all  the 
eunuchs  of  the  palace  to  be  paraded  be- 
fore the  boy ;  and  on  the  boy's  declanng 
that  the  visitor  who  had  appeared  to  him 
was  not  any  of  the  number,  at  once  con- 
cluded that  the  apparition  was  supernat- 
ural ;  but,  while  he  accepted  the  exhoi*- 
tation  to  greater  zeal  and  energy  in  for- 
warding the  work,  he  took  a  character- 
istic advantage  of  the  oath  by  which  the 
angel  liad  sworn  not  to  leave  the  church 
till  the  return  of  his  youthful  messenger. 
Without  permitting  the  boy  to  go  back 
to  the  building  where  the  angel  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  Justinian  sent  him  away  to 
the  Cijclades  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  order 
that  the  perpetual  presence  and  protec- 
tion of  the  angel  might  thus  be  secured 
for  the  church,  which  that  divine  mes- 
senger was  pledged  never  to  leave  till  the 
boy  should  return  to  relieve  him  at  his 
post !  * 

Without  dwelling  fmther,  however, 
on  the  legendary  details,  we  shall  find 
marvels  enough  in  the  results,  such  as 
they  appear  in  the  real  history  of  the 
building.  And  perhaps  the  gi'eatest  mar- 
vel of  all  is  the  shortness  of  the  period 
in  which  so  vast  a  work  was  completed, 
the  new  church  being  actually  opened 
for  woi*8hip  within  less  than  seven  yeai's 
from  the  day  of  the  conflagration.  Ten 
thousand  workmen  were  employed  on 
the  edifice,  if  it  be  true  that  a  hundred 
master-builders,  each  of  whom  had  a  bun- 
dled men  under  him,  were  engaged  to 
accelerate  and  complete  the  undertaking. 
For  the  philosophical  student  of  history, 
there  is  a  deep  subject  of  study  in  the 
bare  enumeration  of  the  materials  brought 
together  for  this  great  Christian  enter- 
prise, and  of  the  various  quarters  from 
which  they  were  collected.  It  is  not 
alone  the  rich  assortment  of  precious 
marbles, — the  spotless  white  of  Paros ; 


♦Anonymi,  p.  61. 
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the  green  of  Croceso ;  the  blue  of  Libya ; 
together  with  parti-colored  marbles  in  a 
vai'iety  hardly  ever  equalled  before — the 
costly  cipolline,  the  rose-veined  white 
mai'ble  of  Phrygia,  the  curiously  streaked 
black  marble  of  Gaul,  and  the  countless 
varieties  of  Egyptian  porphyry  and  gran- 
ite. Far  more  curious  is  it  to  consider 
how  the  materials  of  the  structure  were 
selected  so  as  to  present  in  themselves  a 
series  of  trophies  of  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity over  all  the  proudest  forms  of 
worship  in  the  old  world  of  paganism. 
In  the  forest  of  pillars  which  suiTound 
the  dome  and  sustain  the  graceful  arches 
of  the  Gynajconitis,  the  visitor  may  still 
trace  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Baalbec,  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephesus,  or  that  of  the  Delian 
Apollo,  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  of  Cybele 
at  Cyzicus,  and  of  a  host  of  less  distin- 
guished shrines  of  paganism.  When  the 
mere  cost  of  the  transport  of  these  mas- 
sive monuments  to  Constantinople  is  ta- 
ken into  account,  all  wonder  ceases  at 
the  vastuess  of  the  sums  which  are  said 
to  have  been  expended  in  the  work.  It 
is  easy  to  undei*stand  liow,  ''before  the 
walls  had  risen  two  cubits  from  the 
ground,  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  wefe  consumed."  *  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  enormous  gen- 
eral taxation,  the  oppressive  exactions 
from  individuals,  the  percentages  on  pre- 
fects' incomes,  and  the  deductions  from 
the  salaries  of  judges  and  professors, 
which  went  to  swell  the  almost  fabulous 
aggregate  of  the  expenditure ;  and  there 
is  peniaps  an  economical  lesson  in  the 
legend  of  the  apparition  of  the  angel, 
who,  when  the  building  had  risen  as  far 
as  the  cupola,  conducted  the  master  of 
the  imperial  treasuiy  to  a  subteiTanean 
vault  in  which  eighty  hundred  weight  of 
gold  were  discovered  ready  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work !  f 

Even  independently  of  the  building 
it«elf  and  its  artistic  decorations,  the 
value  of  the  sacred  furniture  and  appli- 
ances exceeded  all  that  had  ever  before 
been  devised.  The  sedilia  of  the  priests 
and  the  throne  of  the  patriaich  were  of 
Nilver  gilt.  The  dome  of  the  tabernacle 
was  of  pure  gold,  ornamented  with  gol- 


«  Gibbon *H  Decline  and  Fall,  vul.  iii.  p.  523. 
-f  Anouyuii,  p.  C2. 


den  lilies,  and  sarmoanted  by  a  gold 
cross  seventy-five  pounds  weight  and  oh 
crusted  with  precious  stones.  AH  the 
sacred  vessels— chalices,  beakers,  ewen^ 
dishes,  and  patens,  were  of  gold.  The 
candelabra  which  stood  on  the  altar,  «■ 
the  ambo,  and  on  the  upper  gynnoooitiii 
the  two  colossal  candelabra  placed  it 
either  side  of  the  altar ;  the  dome  of  the 
ambo;  the  several  crosses  within  the 
bema;  the  pillars  of  the  iconastans;  the 
covers  of  the  sacred  books;  all  were  ^Bh^ 
wise  of  gold,  and  many  of  them  loaded 
with  pearls,  diamonds,  and  carfaandaa 
The  sacred  linens  of  the  altar  and  the 
connnunion  cloths  were embrcnderedwift 
gold  and  pearls.  But  when  it  oame  te 
the  construction  of  the  altar  itself  no 
single  one  of  these  costly  materials  was 
considered  sufficiently  precious.  FioH 
ingenuity  was  tasked  to  its  atmoat  tods* 
vise  a  new  and  richer  substance,  and  thi 
table  of  the  great  altar  was  formed  of  a 
combination  of  all  varieties  of  precioaB 
materials.  Into  the  still  fluid  nuuB  «f 
molten  gold  were  thrown  pearls  and 
other  gems,  rubies,  crystals,  topaaes,  iip* 
phires,  onyxes,  and  amethysta,  blended 
in  such  proportions  as  might  seem  fceil 
suited  to  enhance  to  the  higfaeat  imagh- 
able  limit  the  costliness  of  what^  was  iie- 
pared  as  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  m 
earth!  And  to  thiiB  oombination of  al 
that  is  most  predous  in  nature,  art  added 
all  the  wealth  at  its  disposal,  by  therifib* 
ness  of  the  chasing  and  the  eliboriie 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  design. 

The  total  cost  of  the  stmctore  haabeea 
variously  estimated.  It  amoonted,  a^ 
cording  to  the  andent  authoritiei^  U 
'Hhree  hundred  and  twenty  tbouamd 
pounds ;"  but  whether  these  were  of  A* 
ver  or  of  gold  is  not  ezpreashr  statsL 
Gibbon  J  leaves  it  to  each  reader,  ■*a^ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  hiabelMli**lt 
estimate  it  in  one  or  the  other  mM; 
but  Mr.  Neale  §  is  not  deterred  Ij  the 
sneer  of  Gibbon  from  ezpreaainff  h»  b^ 
lief  that  gold  must  be  intendeia.*'  A^ 
cording  to  this  supposition  the  expeafr 
ture,  if  this  can  be  believed  pusiW% 
would  have  reached  the  enormous  aoi 
of  thirteen  millions  sterling ! 

It  was,  no  doubt,  with  profoond 

^Decline  and  FaU,  voL  13.  pb  SSSL 
$  EaBtem  Cfanrcb,  tqL  i.  p^  187. 
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gratulation  that,  at  the  end  of  almost  six  '  associated  with  Anthemius  in  the  ori^- 
years  of  anxious  toil,  Justinian  received  nal  construction  of  the  church.  It  was 
the  intelligence  of  the  completion  of  this  |  completed,  and  the  church  re-dedicated, 
great  labor  of  love.  At  his  special  en-  at  the  Christmas  of  the  year  561 ;  nor 
treaty,  the  last  details  had  been  urged  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  change  which 
forward  with  headlong  haste,  in  order  :  Isidorus  now  introduced  in  the  propor- 
ihat  all  might  be  ready  for  the  great  fes-  I  tions  of  the  dome,  by  adding  twenty-five 
tival  of  Christmas  in  the  year  538  ;  and  \  feet  to  its  height,  contributed  materially 
his  architect  had  not  disappointed  his  as  well  to  the  elegance  of  the  dome  it- 
hopes.     There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to    self  as  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  church 


the  precise  date  of  the  dedication ;  and 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  festival 
may  have  extended  over  several   days. 


and  the  harmony  of  its  several  parts. 

The  church  of  Justinian  thus  completed 
may  be  regarded  as  substantially  thesame 


and  thus  have  been  assigned  to  different  j  building  which  is  now  the  chief  temple 
dates  by  different  writers.  But  when  it ,  of  Islam.  The  few  modifications  which 
came  (probably  on  Christmas  eve,  De-  it  has  undergone  will  be  mentioned  in 
cember  24,  538),  it  was  a  day  of  triumph  |  the  proper  place ;  but  it  may  be  conve- 
for  Justinian.  A  thousand  oxen,  a  thou-  nient  to  describe  the  building,  such  as  it 
sand  sheep,  a  thousand  swine,  six  hun-  came  from  the  hands  of  its  first  founder, 
dred  deer,  ten  thousand  poultry,  and  before  we  proceed  to  its  lat«r  history, 
thirty  thousand  measm*es  of  com,  were  St.  Sophia,  in  its  primitive  form,  may  be 
distributed  to  the  poor.  Largesses  to  a  !  taken  as  the  type  of  Byzantine  ecclesiol- 
fabulous  amount  were  divided  among  ,  ogy  in  almost  all  its  details.  Although 
the  people.  The  Emperor,  attended  by  '  its  walls  enclose  what  may  be  roughly* 
the  patriarch  and  all  the  great  officers  of  called  a  square  of  241  feet,  the  internal 
state,  went  in  procession  from  his  palace  plan  is  not  inaptly  described  as  a  Greek 
to  the  entrance  of  the  church.  But,  from  cross,  of  which  the  nave  and  transepts 
that  spot,  as  though  he  would  claim  to  constitute  the  arm,  while  the  aisles, which 
be  alone  in  the  final  act  of  offering,  Jus-  i  are  surmounted  by  the  gynajconitis  or 
tinian  ran,  unattended,  to  the  foot  of  the  ,  women's  galleiy,  may  be  said  to  com- 
ambo,  and  with  arms  outstretched  and  plete  it  into  a  square,  within  which  the 
lifted  up  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  ex-  I  cross  is  inscribed.  The  head  of  the  cross 
claimed  in  words  which  the  event  has  is  prolonged  at  the  eastern  extremity  in- 
made  memorable  :  ''  Glory  to  God,  who  '  to  a  slightly  projecting  apse.  The  aisle 
hath  accounted  me  worthy  of  such  a  |  is  approached  at  its  western  end  through 
work!  I  have,  conquered  thee,  O  Sol-  ,  a  double  narthexorporch,  extending  over 
omon  I"  I  the  entire  breadth  of  the  building,  and 

Justinian's  works  in  St.  Sophia,  how-  about  100  feet  in  depth  ;  so  that  the 
ever,  were  not  destined  to  cease  with  this  whole  length  of  the  structure,  from  the 
first  completion  of  the  building.  Not-  eastern  wall  of  the  apse  to  the  wall  of  the 
withstanding  the  care  bestowed  on  the  |  outer  porch,  is  about  340  feet.  In  the 
dome,  the  selection  of  the  lightest  mate-  centre,  from  four  massive  piers,  rises  the 
rials  for  it,  and  the  science  employed  in  gi*eat  dome,  beneath  which,  to  the  east 
its  constmction,  an  earthquake,  which  i  and  to  the  west,  spring  two  great  semi- 
occurred  in  the  year  558,  overthrew  the  domes,  the  eastern  supported  by  three, 
semi-dome  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  '  the  western  by  two,  semi-domes  of  small- 
Its  fall  was  followed  by  that  of  the  east-  er  dimensions.  The  central  of  the  three 
em  half  of  the  great  dome  itself;  and  in  lesser  semi-domes,  to  the  east,  constitutes 
the  i*uin  perished  the  altar,  the  taberna-  the  roof  of  the  apse  to  which  allusion  has 
cle,  and  the  whole  bema,  with  its  Costly  already  been  made.  The  piers  of  the 
furniture  and  appurtenances.  This  ca-  I  dome  (differing  in  this  respect  from  those 
tastrophe,  however,  only  supplied  a  new  I  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome)  present  from 
incentive  to  the  zeal  of  Justinian.  An-  I  within  a  singularly  light  and  elegant  ap- 
themius  and  his  fellow-laborers  were  now  i  pearance ;  they  are  nevertheless  con- 
dead,  but  the  task  of  repairing  the  injury  .  This  is  not  exactlTti^  The  precise  dime^ 
wa.s  entrusted  to  Isidorus  the  Younger,  gio^s  of  the  building  (excluding  the  apse  and 
nephew  of  the  Isidorus  who  had  been  j  narthex)  are  241  feet  by  226  feet. 
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strnclcd  with  great  streniijth  and  solidity, :  The  extenor  of  the  dome  is  covered  with 
supported  by  four  iniisbive  buttresses,  ,  lead,  and  it  was  ori^nally  sormoonted 
which,  in  the  exterior,  rise  as  high  as  the  by  a  stately  ci'oss,  which  in  the  modem 
base  of  tlie  dome,  and  are  capacious  j  mosque  is  replaced  by  a  gigantic  cm^ 
enough  to  contain  the  exterior  st'iireases  |  cent  fitly  yards  in  diameter;  on  thegild- 
of  the  gynaeconitis.  Tlie  lightness  of  the  ing  of  this  ornament  Mnrad  IIL  ezpend- 
dome-piers  is  in  great  [>art  due  to  the  ed  50,000  ducats,  and  the  glitter  oiit  In 
liofhtness  of  the  inaieiials  of  the  dome  it-   the  sunshine  is  naid  to  be  YiaiUe  from 


self  already  described.  The  diameter  of ;  the  summit  of  Mount  Olympot — a  di»- 
the  dome  at  its  base  is  100  feet,  its  height ,  tance  of  a  hundred  miles.  To  an  tj% 
at  the  central  point  above  the  floor  is  17!)  accustomed  to  the  convexity  of  the  ca- 
feet,  the  original  height,  before  the  re- '  pola  of  western  charchea,  the  interior 
construction  in  501,  having  been  twenty-  height  of  the  dome  of  Sophia  ia  perhap( 
live  feet  less.f  The  efiect  of  this  combi- '  somewhat  disappointing,  eapedallT  ooa- 
nation  of  domes,  semi-domes,  and  plane  sidering  the  name  "aerial,"  by  wUfihk 
arches,  on  entering  the  nave,  is  singularly  is  called  by  the  ancient  authoritiei.  TUl 
striking.  It  constitutes,  in  the  opinion  name,  however,  was  ^ven  to  it^  not  so 
of  the  authors  of  '^  Byzantine  Architec-  much  to  convey  the  idea  of  lightoen  a 
ture,''  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  ^' airiness'' iu  the  structure,  aa  becaiue  ill 
characteristic  beauty  of  St  Sophia ;  and  '  propoilions,  as  designed  by  thearahitao^ 
the  efiect  is  heightened  in  the  modern  were  intended  to  represent  or  reprodaO0 
mosque  by  the  nakedness  of  tlie  lower  the  supposed  convexity  of  the  " 
part  of  the  building,  and  by  the  absence  vault'*  itself, 
of  those  appurtenances  of  a  Christian  {  With  Justinian's  St  Soplua 
church, — as  the  altar,  the  screen,  and  the  what  may  be  called  the  second  or 
ambo, — which,  by  arresting  the  eye  in  period  of  Byzantine  archselogy.  It  ■ 
more  minute  obsei*vat'on,  withdrew  it  in  proper,  therefore,  that  we  dioald  d^ 
tlie  Christian  times  from  the  general  pro-  scribe,  although  of  necessity  very  biiifl^i 
portions  of  the  structure.  This  effect  of  its  general  outline  and  arrangenoieDta 
lightness  is  also  increased  by  numerous  With  very  few  exceptiona,  the  GnA 
windows,  which  encircle  the  tympanum,  churches  of  the  earlier  period  0ncladi^ 
They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  small,  ,  the  older  church  of  St.  SopUa,  whetWr 
low,  and  circular-headed ;  and  in  the  as  originally  built  by  Conataatine  mi 
spaces  between  them  spring  the  twenty-  restored  by  his  sou,  or  as  rebuilt  byTh^ 
four  groined  ribs  of  the  dome,  which  meet  odosius),  were  of  that  oblong  form  whibh 
in  the  centre  and  divide  the  vault  into  the  Greeks  called  "  dromic,'*  moA  wUA 
twenty-four  equal  segments.  The  inte-  is  known  in  the  West  as  the  type  off  thi 
rior  was  richly  decorated  with  mosaic-  BasiHca.  The  present  St.  SojAiai  OB  tht 
M'ork.  At  the  four  angles  beneath  the  contrary,  may  bo  regarded  as  praQlioal|F 
dome  were  four  colossal  figures  of  winged  the  type  of  the  cruciform  stmcture.  H* 
seraphim;  and,  from  the  summit  of  the  cruciform  appearance,  however,  is,  athll 
dome  looked  down  that  majestic  fac«  of  been  already  expluned,  confined  tolhl 
Ciiiist  the  Sovereign  Judge,  which  still  internal  arrangement,  tbe  exterior  jp^ 
remains  the  leading  type  of  our  Lord's  senting  the  appearance  of  a  aqnaDS^Offif 
countenance  in  the  school  of  Byzantine  the  porch  be  regarded  as  pait  of  tti 
art,  and  even  in  the  Latin  reproductions  church,  of  an  oblong  rectangle. 
of  it  tills  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  rev-  To  begin  with  the  narthex  or  ponk: 
erence  and  awe,  hardly  to  be  equaled  by  That  of  St  Sophia  is  double,  oonirigriig 
any  other  j>roduction  of  Christian  an.    of  au  outer  (exonarthex)  as  well  at  m 

inner  (csonarthcx)  porch.     Moat  Btyott* 

tine  churches  have  but  a  auurle 


t  Later  Grerk  mithorities.  for  the  puriwse  of    ""^'^  J'         .      wmyo  "*"_ 

exaltiii^' the  gluaes  of  ilic  older  church,  allege    — ^tten   a   leau-t6  against  toe  Vewn 
that  the.  second  duiiio  is  HW-cn  i'jct  lower  than  the    wall;    and  iu  SOme  fcW  chuicheS  the 


first;  and  even  Von  IlammiT  ("  Constantinoiiel    thex  is  altogether  wanting.      Bot  IB  fc 

"lit '^•'uutr;^l\rd\;;e'';.l^:^^^^^^^^^^^  SopWa  U is  u  substantive  partof  th.«ai. 

that  the  iieight  was  increased  by  twenty-five 
iSee  Ncale's  "EiWtcni  Church,"  vol.  l  p.  2 


j'^^ut!  ^^  *  ^'^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  inner  ooni|Mrtr 
239.     ment  being  arched,  it  fin  ini  tlf  mlMiran 
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ture  of  the  western  gyiiaeconitis,  or  wo- 
men's choir,  which  is  also  carried  upon  a 
series  of  unrivaled  arches  supported  by 
pillars,  most  of  which  are  historical, 
around  the  noi-thern  and  southern  sides 
of  the  nave.  The  outer  porch  is  compar- 
atively plain,  and  communicates  with  the 
inner  one  by  five  marble  doorways  (of 
which  oue  is  now  walled  up),  the  doors 
being  of  bronze,  wrought  in  floriated 
crosses,  still  distinguishable,  although 
much  mutilated  by  the  Turkish  occupants. 
The  inner  porch  is  much  more  rich,  the 
floor  of  watered  marble,  and  the  walls 
lined  with  mai'bles  of  various  colors  and 
with  richly  caiTed  alabaster.  It  opens 
on  the  church  by  nine  gates  of  highly 
wrought  bronze  ;  over  the  central  portal 
is  a  well-preserved  group  in  mosaic,  bear- 
ing   the    insci'iption  —  'Eiprfvrf   vj^iv. 

'Eya?    €1^1     TO     (pCO?    TOV    HO(T^OV  — 

and  representing  our  Lord,  with  the  Vir- 
gin and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  either 
hand,  in  the  act  of  giving  with  uplifted 
right  hand  his  benediction  to  an  emper- 
or (no  doubt  Justinian)  piostrate  at  his 
feet  This  group  is  represented  in  one 
of  M.  Salzenberg's  jlates  ;  and  it  is  spe- 
cially interesting  for  the  commentary,  ex- 
planatory of  the  attitude  of  our  Lord, 
given  in  the  poem  of  Paul  the  Silentiary, 
according  to  whom  the  position  of  our 
Lord's  fingers  represents,  in  the  language 
of  signs  then  received,  the  initial  and  fi- 
nal letters  of  the  Sacred  Name,  J^X^: 

^l&oixe  df-  daxrvXa  Teireir 
^eqirepiji  are  /ivQov  deil^oovra  7t€<pa- 

The  outstretched  forefinger  meant  I ;  the 
bent  second  finger  C  or  ^  ;  the  third  fin- 
ger applied  to  the  thumb,  X ;  and  the 
little  fingei',  ^.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  Justinian  in  this  curious  group  is 
represented  with  the  nimbus.  During 
the  progress  of  the  restoration  of  the 
building  in  1847,  this  mosaic  was  uncov- 
ered, and  exactly  copied  ;  but  like  all  the 
other  mosaics  which  contain  representa- 
tions of  the  human  form,  it  has  been 
covered  with  canvass,  and  again  careful- 
ly coated  with  plaster.  It  was  on  the 
phiale  or  fountain  of  the  outer  court  of  j 
this  narthex  that  the  famous  palindiomic 
inscription  was  placed : 

NWON  ANOMHMATA  MH 
MONAN  O0IN. 

**Yfsuh  thy  gins,  not  thy  countenance  only." 


The  interior  of  St  Sophia,  exclusive  of 
the  women's  chou*,  consisted  of  three 
great  divisions — the  nave,  which  was  the 
place  of  the  laity ;  the  soleasj  or  chou*, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  assisting  clergy 
of  the  various  grades  ;  and  the  beina,  or 
sanctuaiy,  the  semicircular  apse  at  the 
eastern  end  in  which  the  sacred  mysteries 
were  celebrated,  shut  off  from  the  soleas 
by  the  inconobtasis  or  screen,  and  flanked 
by  two  smaller,  but  similar,  semicircular 
recesses;  the  diaconicon,  corresponding 
with  the  modern  vestry ;  and  the  prothe- 
sis,  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  were 
prepared  for  the  eucharistic  offering, 
M'hence  they  were  carried,  in  the  proces- 
sion called  the  "  Great  Entrance,"  to  the 
high  altar  within  the  bema. 

The  position  of  these  several  parts  is 
still  generally  traceable  in  the  modern 
mosque,  although,  the  divisions  having 
been  all  swept  away,  there  is  some  con- 
troversy as  to  details. 

The  nave,  of  course,  occupies  the 
western  end,  and  is  entered  directly  from 
the  porch.  It  was  separated  from  the 
soleas,  or  choir,  at  the  umbo — the  pulpit, 
or  more  properly  gallery,  which  was  used 
not  only  for  preaching,  but  also  for  the 
reading  or  chanting  of  the  lessons  and  the 
gospel,  for  ecclesiastical  announcements 
or  proclamations,  and  in  St  Sophia  for 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  The  ambo 
of  St.  Sophia  was  a  very  massive  and 
stately  structure  of  rich  and  costly  ma- 
terial and  of  most  elaborate  workman- 
ship ;  it  was  crowned  by  a  canopy  or 
baldachin,  surmounted  by  a  solid  golden 
cross  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight  All 
ti'ace  of  the  ambo  has  long  disappeared 
from  the  mosque  ;  but  from  the  number 
of  clergy,  priests,  deacons,  subdeacons, 
lectors,  and  singers  (numberiuir,  even  on 
the  reduced  scale  prescribed  by  Justinian, 
385,)  which  the  soleas  was  designed  to 
accommodate,  as  well  as  from  other  in- 
dications, it  is  believed  that  the  ambo, 
which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  so- 
leas, must  have  stood  under  the  dome,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  centre.  The  seat 
of  the  empeor  was  on  the  left  side  of  the 
soleas,  immediately  below  the  seats  of  the 
priests,  close  to  the  ambo,  and  opposite 
to  the  throne  of  the  patriarch.  The  seats 
assigned  in  the  present  patriarchal  church 
to  the  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
correspond  in  position  to  those  formerly 
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occupied  by  the  throne  of  the  emperor 
and  are  directly  opposite  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch. Besides  its  sacred  uses,  the  am- 
bo  of  St.  Sophia  was  the  scene  of  many 
a  strikin*^  incident  in  Byzantine  history. 
The  reader  of  Gibbon  will  recall  the 
grajihic  picture  of  Heraclconas  compelled 


stalls,  for  the  officiating  bifihop  and  der 
gy,  are  at  the  back  of  Uie  altar  along  die 
drcular  wall  of  the  bema.  Hie  eeili 
were  of  silver  gilt  The  piDan  wlikh 
separated  them  were  of  pare  gold.  Al 
this  costly  and  gorgeoos  Btxaotore  haiof 
course    disappeared  from  the  modn 


by  the  turbulent  multitude  to  appear  in   mosque.     The  eye  now  ranges  wiAoot 


the  ambo  of  St.  Sophia  with  his  infant 
nephew  in  his  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  their  homage  to  the  child  as 
emperor  ;*  or  his  still  more  vivid  desc rip- 


interruption  from  the  entrance  of  tte 
royal  doors  to  the  very  eztremi^  of  ike 
bema ; — the  only  objects  to  azreat  ofaBe^ 
vation  being  the  Saltan's  Gallery  (iridc- 


tion  of  the  five  sons  of  Copronimus,  of  sure,)  which  stands  at  the  left  or  noilk 
whom  the  eldest,  Nicephorus,  had  been  side  of  the  bema;  themimber,orpalpitlbr 
made  blind,  and  the  other  four  had  their  ,  the  Friday  prayer,  which  is  placed  attte 
tongues  cut  out,  escaping  from  their  dun-  right  or  southern  end  of  the  ancient  ieo- 
geon  and  taking  sanctuary  in  St.  Sophia.  '  nostasis ;  the  mahfil,  or  ordinaiy  preidh 
There  are  few  more  touching  stones  in  ing  pulpit  in  the  centre  of  the  mosqM; 
all  the  bloody  annals  of  Byzantium  than  and  the  mihrab,  or  sacred  niohCp  whidi  il 
that  which  presents  the  blind  Nicephorus  '  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  bema. 
employing  that  faculty  of  speech  which  \  It  was  more  difficult,  in  oonTerting  tte 
had  been  spared  in  him  alone,  by  appeal-  church  into  a  mosque,  to  get  rid  of  ifce 
ing  from  the  umbo  on  behalf  of  his  mute  numerous  sacred  pictures  in  gold  andoMK 
brothers  to  the  pity  and  protection  of  the  saic  which  adorned  the  walls  and  arohea 
people  If  '  Accordingly,  instead  of  attempting  l9 

But  it  was  upon  the  bema  of  St.  Sophia,  remove  or  destroy  them,  the  Moslem  ia- 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  wealth  '  vadere  of  the  church  were  content  wtt 
and  pious  munificence  of  Justinian  were  covering  all  these  Christiaii  lepieeenlfr 
most  lavishly  expended.  It  was  shut  off  tions  with  a  coat  of  plaster ;  and  thnM 
fromthesoleasbytheinconostasis,  which  the  late  reparation  of  the  mosqne,4s 
in  Byzantine  art  is  a  screen  resembling,  architect,  having  removed  the  plastei^ 
in  all  except  its  position,  the  rood-screen  was  enabled  to  have  copies  made  of  si 
of  western  architecture,  and  derived  its  '  the  groups  which  still  remained  mrifr 
name  from  the  sacred  pictures  (tuiove?)  jured.  Of  the  principal  of  them  ILflll' 
represented  upon  it.  In  that  of  St.  Sophia  zenberg  has  given  fac-similes.  Oftth 
the  material  was  silver,  the  lower  part  great  western  arch  was  represented  the 
being  highly  wrought  with  arabesque  de-  Virgin  Mary,  with  88.  Peter  and  P«i- 
vices,  and  the  upper  composed  of  twelve  On  the  side  walls  of  the  nave^  above  Ihi 
pillars,  twined  two  and  two,  and  separa-  women's  choir  upon  either  side^  "WWi 
ted  by  panels  on  which  were  depicted  in  figures,  in  part  now  defined,  of  proph^ 
ovt\\  medallions  the  figures  of  our  Lord,  martyrs,  and  other  saints.  H.  Ba]MnlNk|| 
His  Vrigin  Mother,  and  tlie  prophets  and  has  reproduced  in  his  volame^  88.  Aottv^ 
Apostles.  It  had  three  doors  ;  the  cen-  mius,  Basil,  Gregoiy,  Dionysim  the  An^ 
tral  one  (called  liyu^  Bufja  **  sacred  opagitc,  Nicolas  of  Myra,  Gr^oijlii 
door")  leading  directly  to  the  alUir,  that  Annenian  Apostle,  and  the profdMlaJiaPi- 
on  the  right  to  the  diaconicon,  and  that  miah,  Isaiah,  and  Habakkak.  Oa  die 
on  the  lell  to  the  i)rothesis.  The  figures  great  eastern  arch  was  a  groop 
on  either  side  of  the  central  door,  follow-  ing  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  8t.  jolui 
hig  what  appears  to  have  been  the  uni-  Bapti.st,  and  the  Emperor  John  PMlndt^ 
versal  rule,  were  those  of  our  Lord  and  gus,  the  last  Christian  restorer  tl'tti 
the  Virgin,  and  above  the  door  stood  a  building  ;  but  these  fignrea  and  ill 
massive  cross  of  gold.  The  altar,  with  more  thegroup  which  decorated  the  aidl 
its  canopy  or  tabernacle,  has  been  already  of  the  bema,  our  Lord,  the  Tn^jili,  iil 
described.    The  st/nthrojunf,  or  bench  with    the  Archangel  Michael — are  notf  'miA 

_    det:iced.     Much  to  the  credit  of  thelM 

♦  Decliue  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  403.  ,  Sultan,  however,  he  not  only  dediiialtD 

t/6iU,  voL  iv.  p.  418.  I  i>ermit  the  removal  of  thi 
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dent  Christian  aiii,  but  gave  orders  that 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
them  ;  at  the  same  time  directing  that 
they  should  be  carefully  concealed  from 
Moslem  eyes,  as  before,  by  a  covering  of 
plaster,  the  outer  sui-face  of  which  is  dec- 
orated in  harmony  with  those  portions  of 
the  ancient  mosaic,  which,  not  containing 
any  object  inconsistent  with  the  Moslem 
worship,  have  been  restored  to  their  orig- 
inal condition.  Accordingly,  the  wing- 
ed seraphim  at  the  angels  of  the  buttresses 
which  support  the  dome  have  been  pre- 
served, and,  to  a  Christian  visitor,  appear 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  gigantic  Ara- 
bic inscriptions  in  gold  and  colors  which 
arrest  the  eye  upon  either  side  of  the  nave 
and  within  the  dome,  commemorate  the 
four  companions  of  the  Prophet,  Abu- 
bekr,  Omar,  Osman,  and  Ali. 

But  there  is  one  characteristic  of  St. 
Sophia  which  neither  time  nor  the  revo- 
lutions which  time  has  brought  have  been 
able  to  efface  or  even  substantially  to 
modify — the  strikingly  graceful  and  ele- 
gant, although  far  from  classically  connect, 
grouping  of  the  pillars  which  support  the 
lesser  semi-domes  and  the  women's  choir. 
It  would  be  impossible,  without  the  aid 
of  a  plan,  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  matchless  assemblage 
of  columns,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  are  even  less  precious  for  the 
intrinsic  richness  and  beauty  of  their  ma- 
terial than  for  the  interesting  associations 
which  their  presence  in  a  Chi-istian  tem- 
ple involves.  Most  of  these  may  still  be 
identified.  The  eight  red  porphyry  pil- 
lars standing,  two  and  two,  under  the 
semi-domes  at  either  end  of  the  nave, 
are  the  celebrated  columns  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  already  recorded  as  the 
gift  of  Marcia,  offered  by  her  "  for  the 
salvation  of  her  soul."  The  eight  pillars 
of  green  serpentine  which  support  the 
women's  choir,  at  either  side  of  the  nave, 
are  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 
and  among  the  remaing  pillars  on  the 
ground-floor,  twenty-four  in  number,  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  four,  are  still  pointed 
Out  representatives  of  almost  every  form 
of  the  olden  worship  of  the  Roman 
Empire — spoils  of  the  pagan  temples  of 
Athens,  Delos,  Troas,  Cyzicus,  and  other 
sanctuaries  of  heathen  gods. 

Less  grand,  but  hardly  less  graceful, 
are  the  groups  of  pillars,  sixty-seven  in 


number,  in  the  women's  choir  above  the 
aisles  and  the  iimer  porch.  The  occa- 
sional absence  of  uniformity  which  they 
present,  differing  from  each  other  in  ma- 
terial, in  color,  in  style,  and  even  in 
height,  although  it  may  offend  the  rules 
of  art,  is  by  no  means  ungrateful  to  the 
eye.  In  the  total  number  of  pillara  of 
St.  Sophia,  which  is  the  broken  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  seven,  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mystic  allusion  to  the  seven 
pillars  of  the  House  of  Wisdom.* 

Such  was  St.  Sophia  in  the  days  of  its 
early  glory — a  fitting  theatre  for  the 
stately  ceremonial  which  constituted  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine 
Court  and  church.  On  all  the  great  fes- 
tivals of  the  years — Christmas,  Epipha- 
ny, Palm  Sunday,  Easter,  Pentecost, and 
the  Ascension  ;  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
emperor's  coronation ;  at  impeiial  mai*- 
riages;  and  on  occasions,  more  rare  in  the 
inglorious  annals  of  the  Lower  Empire,  of 
imperial  triumphs  ; — the  Emperor,  at- 
tended by  the  full  array  of  his  family 
and  court,  went  in  State  to  St  Sophia 
and  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Di- 
vine Mysteries.  The  Emperor  himself, 
with  his  distinctive  purple  buskins  and 
close  tiara;  the  Caesar,  and,  in  later  times, 
the  Sebastocrator,  in  green  buskins  and 
open  tiara ;  the  Despots,  the  Panhyper- 
sebastos ;  and  the  Protosebastos ;  the  long 
and  carefully  graduated  line  of  function- 
aries, civil  and  military — the  Curopalata, 
the  Logothete  and  Great  Logothete,  the 
Domestic  and  Great  Domestic,  the  Pros- 
tostrator,  the  Stratospedarch,  the  Pro- 
tospatharius,  the  Great  JBteriarch,  and 
the  Acolyth,  with  the  several  trains  of 
attendants  in  appropriate  costume  which 
belonged  to  each  department; — com 
bined  to  form  an  aiTay  tor  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  histo- 
ry of  ceremonial ;  and  when  to  these  are 
added  the  purely  ecclesiastical  function- 
aries, for  whose  number  even  the  munifi- 
cent provision  of  space  allotted  by  Jus- 
tinian's architect  was  found  at  times  in- 
sufficient, some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  service,  which,  for 
so  many  ages,  lent  to  that  lofty  dome  and 
these  stately  colonnades  a  life  and  a  sig- 
nificance now  utterly  lost  in  the  worship 
which  has  usurped  its  place.    As  a  purely 

•ProTcrbe,  ix.  1. 
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ecclesiastical  ceremony,  probably  some  of  i  rations  of  the  bnilding.  John  ^loohv 
the  great  functions  at  St.  Peter's  in  Itome  |  gns,  as  we  eav,  is  represented  in  dn 
snqiasH  in  splendor  euch  a  ceremonial  as  '  ^oup  which  adorned  the  eutern  arch 
the  "Grciit  Entrance"  at  St.  SophLi  on  eiipf>orting  the  great  dome.  Theflgnic^ 
one  of  the  Emperor's  days.  But  the  lat-  j  however,  are  now  much  de&ced. 
ter  had  the  additional  element  of  gran-  How  mnch  of  the  injnry  whidt,  fim 
deur  derived  from  the  presence  of  a  court '  whatever,  cnnse,  the  monio  and  othv 
mirivaled  for  the  elaborate  stateliness  and  decorations  of  St  Sophia  hsve  Baflbfld, 
splendor  of  its  ccretnonial  code.  I  is  due  to  the  fenaticlsm  of  tlte  TutiA 

We  have  said  that  the  Church  of  Jus-  conquerors  of  Constantinople  it  it  iiiipaf- 
tinian  is,  in  all  substantial  particulars,  the  sible  to  say  with  certainty.  IVofaaUf, 
St  Sophia  of  the  present  day.  In  an  however,  it  was  farleesoonridetaUelM 
srchitectni-al  view  of  the  later  history  of  might  at  first  be  supposed.  Owing  to 
the  building  is  hardly  worth  recording.  |  the  peculiar  discipline  of  the  Omk 
The  Ciistcrn  half  of  the  dome,  in  conse-  Church,  which,  while  it  fteelj  adwii 
qucnceof  some  settling  of  the  foundation  painted  images,  endures  no  Malptniid 
of  the  buttresses,  having  shown  indict-  Christian  representations  ezoept  nut  of 
tiona  of  a  tendency  to  give  way,  it  be-  the  Cross  itself,  there  was  little  in  tl» 
came  necessary  in  the  reign  of  liawl  the  '  marble  or  bronze  of  St.  Sophia  to  pfO- 
Uaccdonian,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  ninth  voke  Moslem  fanstidsm.  -  The  tmmm 
century,  to  support  it  by  four  exterior  thronghout  the  building,  and  capedife 
buttresses  which  still  form  a  conspicuous  in  the  women's  choir,  have  been  no^ 
object  from  the  Seraglio  Place.  The  fied,  rather  than  completely  dertn^ : 
Emperor  Michael  in  89G,  erected  the  the  mutilator  being  genenlly  laliilnil 
tower  still  standing  at  the  western  en-  with  merely  chiseling  off  t&e  lead  of  tit 
trance,  to  receive  n  set  of  bells  which  were  '  cross  (the  cruciform  character  being  tha 
presented  by  the  Doge  of  Venice,  but  destroyed),  sparing  the  other  three  ns 
which  the  l\irkB  have  melt«d  down  into  of  the  Christian  emblem.  ForHwni^ 
cannon .  About  half  a  century  later,  a  as  we  have  already  said,  the  ohaoge  am- 
further  work  for  the  purpose  of  strength- '  sisted  in  simply  denuding  the  dinrah  flf 
ening  the  dome  was  undertaken  by  the  all  its  Christian  fnmitiire  and  ^ipBa  ~' 
Emperor  Romanus;  and  in  the  year  987  I  whether  moveable  abjecta  or  pe 
a  complete  reparation  and  re-strcngthen-  structures,  and  in  covering  up  from  TWV 
ing  of  the  dome,  within  and  without,  was  '  all  the  purely  Christian  decoratiooe  of  tla 
executed  under  Basil  the  Bulg:iriuide,  in  ,  walis,  rootj  and  domes.  7^  moiriB 
which  work  the  cost  of  the  scaffolding  work,  where  it  has  perished,  aeans  to 
alone  amounted  to  ten  hundred- weight  have  fallen,  less  from  intentwnal  OUlligi 
of  gold.  i  or  direct  and  voluntary  defiwemon^  mm 

No  further  reparations  are  recorded  from  the  long-continued  negleot  nttr 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  But,  to  which  the  building  had  raflbred  ftr 
the  shame  of  the  founders  of  the  Latin  generations,  down  to  the  restontkm  1^ 
empire  of  Constantinople,  the  Church  of  the  late  Sultan. 

St.  Sophia  suffered  so  much  in  their  The  alterations  of  the  exterior  ute 
hands,  that,  after  the  recovery  of  the  Moslem  rule  are  far  more  striking^  aaiNl 
city  by  the  Greeks,  more  than  one  of  as  more  conudemble.  Mnahoftbetoi- 
thelaterOreekeniperorsisloundengaged  doubtedly  heavy  and  iiKltnjnnt  ai-p-iu-- 
in  repairing  the  injuries  of  the  building.  I  aiice  of  the  exterior  of  St  Sophia  la  ow- 
Andronicns  the  Elder,  Cantncueenus,  and  ing  to  the  absence  of  sovcrai  groups  if 
John  IV.  PalteologuB,  each  had  a  share  '  statues  and  other  arti^ti''  obji^itA  wbieti 
in  the  work ;  and,  by  a  curious  though  were  designed  to  relievi-  the  ma«^r«aiid 
fortuitous  coincidence,  Palwologiis,  the  '  ungracehil  propoKionw  ■>(  the  bottujwff 
last  of  the  Christian  emperors  who  are  and  supports  of  the  building  a*  sMB 
recorded  ss  restorers  of  St  Sophia,  ap-  from  without.  Of  thfr«;gronpa  themM 
pears  to  be  the  only  one  admitted  to  the  important  was  that  ot'  thii  ci^cbnlri 
same  honor  which  was  ac^'orded  to  its  ,  horses  now  at  St.  1  ;'s  in  Venice.  Oa 
first  founder  Justinian — that  of  having  his  I  the  other  hand,  the  iw  tion  of  tlie  hvi 
portrait  introdnced  into  the  mosaic  deco-  minarets  has,  in  a 
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buted  to  produce  the  same  effect  of  a  pile  so  venerable  and  the  object  of  so 
heaviness  and  incongruity  of  proportion,  many  precious  associations.  The  gi*eat 
Of  these  minarets,  the  first,  that  at  the  dome,  while  it  is  relieved  from  the  four 
south-east  angle,  was  built  by  Mahomet  heavy  and  unsightly  buttresses,  is  made 
II.  The  second,  at  the  north-east,  was  more  permanently  secure  by  a  double 
erected  by  Selim,  to  whose  care  the  girder  of  wrought  iron  around  the  base, 
mosque  was  indebted  for  many  import-  The  lead  of  the  dome  and  the  roof  has 
ant  works,  intended  as  well  for  its  actual  been  renewed  throughout.  The  totter- 
restoration  as  for  its  prospective  mainte-  \  ing  pillai*s  of  the  women's  choir  have 
nance  and  preservation.  The  north-  been  replaced  in  the  perpendicular,  and 
western  and  south-westem  minarets  are  the  arches  which  they  sustain  are  now 
both  the  Amurath  III.  These  struc-  shored  up  and  strengthened.  The  mosaic 
tures,  although  exceedingly  light  and  ele-  •  work  throughout  tlie  building  has  been 
gant  in  themselves,  arc  altogether  out  of  thoroughly  cleansed  and  restored,  the 
keeping  with  the  massive  structure  to  '  defective  portions  being  replaced  by  a 
which  they  were  intended  as  an  appen-  skilful  injitation  of  the  original.  All  the 
dage,  and  the  pretentious  style  of  their  fittings  and  furniture  of  the  mosque — the 
decoration  only  heightens  by  the  con-  Sultan's  gallery,  the  pulpits,  the  raihrab, 
trast  the  bald  and  unarchitectural  appear-  and  other  appurtenances  of  its  worship — 
ance  of  the  exterior  of  the  church.  It  is  have  been  renewed  in  a  style  of  great 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  effect  of  splendor.  The  work  of  reparation  ex- 
these  peculiarly  Mahometan  additions  to  tended  over  two  years,  and  owed  much 
the  structure  is  externally  to  destroy  its  of  its  success,  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  in 
Christian  character.  wliich  it  was  executed,  to  the  enlight- 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  works  ened  liberality  of  Kedschid  Pacha.  An 
of  former  Sultans,  it  is  impossible  not  to  effort  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
regard  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  as  a  fanatical  party  in  Constantinople,  to  in- 
beuefactor  to  Cliristian  ait,  even  in  the  duce  the  Sultan  to  order  the  complete 
works  which  he  undertook  directly  in  the  demolition  of  the  mosaic  pictures  on  the 
interest  of  his  own  worship.  From  the  walls,  as  being  utterly  prohibited  by  the 
time  of  Amurath  III.  the  building  had  Koran.  But  he  firmly  refused  to  accede 
been  entirely  neglected.  Dangerous  to  the  demand  ;  and  it  was  with  his  ex- 
cracks  had  appeared  in  the  dome,  as  well  press  permission  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
as  in  several  of  the  semi-domes.  The  sia  commissioned  M.  Salzenberg  to  avail 
lead  covering  of  all  was  in  a  ruinous  con-  himself  of  the  occasion  of  their  being  un- 
dition ;  and  the  apertures  not  only  ad-  covered,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  stu  • 
mitted  the  rain  and  snow,  but  permitted  dents  of  the  Christian  art  of  Byzantium 
free  entrance  to  fiocks  of  pigeons  and  the  advantage  of  accurate  copies  of  every 
even  more  destmctive  birds.  The  arches  detail  of  its  most  ancient  as  well  as  most 
of  the  gynaeconitis  were  in  many  places  characteristic  monument 
split  and  in  a  tottering  condition.     The 

pillars,  especially  on  the  upper  floor,  were  With  the  restoration  of  Abdal  Medjid 
displaced  and  thrown  out  of  the  perpen- 1  the  annals  of  the  architectural  structure 
dicular ;  and  the  whole  structure,  in  all  of  St.  Sophia  close.  But  this  venerable 
its  parts  and  in  all  its  appointments,  pre-  \  pile  has  another  story  which  immeasura- 
sented  painful  evidenceof  gross  and  long-  bly  transcends  in  interest  the  record  of 
continued  neglect.  M.  Louis  Haghe  has  '  its  purely  material  fortunes.  The  history 
lepresented,  in  two  contrasted  litho-  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  might  with 
graphed  sketches,  the  interior  of  the  little  exaggeration  be  described  as  the 
mosque  such  as  it  was  and  such  as  it  now  ■■  history  oi  at  least  one  branch  of  the  East- 
is  since  the  restoration.  The  contrast  in  I  em  Church — the  Greek,  as  contra- distin - 
appearance,  even  on  paper,  is  very  strik-  \  guished  alike  from  the  earlier  Egyptian 
ing ;  although  this  can  only  be  realized  and  Syinan  and  from  the  later  Slavonic 
by  those  who  have  had  the  actual  oppor-  I  communities,  all  of  which,  however  dis- 
tunityofooraparingthenew  with  the  old.  tinct  in  themselves  and  modified  in  de- 
But  the  snbstantial  repairs  are  far  more  tail  by  the  varieties  of  national  develop- 
important,  as  tending  to  the  security  of '  mont,  are  nnited  on  the  broad  ground  of 
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their  common  profession  of  orthodoxy 
and  tlicir  common  antagonism  to  tlie  su- 
premacy of  Rome  St.  Sopliia  is  in  this 
Beiiee  the  ceuti'e  of  Greek  oitliodoxy,  aa 
it  is  tiie  type  of  Gicelt  nationality — st 
leofit  of  the  Greek  nationahty  of  tlie  By- 
zantine Empire.  The  ecclesiastical  pre- 
eminence of  Constantinople,  and  the  con- 
sequent organization  of  tlic  Byzantine 
Church  aa  u  national  institution  with  de- 
fined limits  and  recognized  prerogatives, 
was  avowedly  made  to  rest  on  the  politi- 
cal supremacy  of  the  imperial  city  ;  and 
in  his  design  of  raising  St  Sophia  in 
architecliirm  beauty,  and  the  ceremonial 
of  Sl  Sophia  in  ritual  splendor,  imn: 
urubly  beyond  all  the  other  churches  of 
his  empire,  Justinian  was  liut  doing  hom- 
age to  the  national  spirit  by  embodying  it 
in  a  form  not  unworthy  of  the  greatni 
of  bis  lums. 

And  of  this  national  character  wo  find 
innumerable  traces  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarchal  church.  Sl  Sophia  was  the 
theatre  of  every  ecclesiastical  ceremony 
which  boreastiiclly  national  significance. 
It  was  in  viitue  of  his  coronation  in  St. 
Sophia,  that  tiie  eni))€ror  entered  ui)on 
the  plenitude  of  his  imjwrial  privileges. 
Althongh  Michael  Falmologus  had  al- 
ready been  crowned  at  Nice,  he  did  not 
fail,  after  the  recovei-y  of  the  imperial 
city  from  the  liatins,  to  renew  the  coro- 
nation solemnly  in  St  Sopliia.  To  the 
same  church  were  reseived  all  the  other 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  imperial 
ancceasioii,  such  sm  the  marri.igc  of  the 
emperor  and  the  baptism  of  the  porphyro- 
genllus.  It  was  upon  the  Iiiglt  mtar  of 
this  church  that  the  law  which,  though 
borrowed  from  ancient  I^me,  places  in 
BO  strong  a  light  tlie  narrow  excluaive- 
ness  of  the  Greek  spirit — the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  marriage  of  the  Byzantine 
princes  with  a  stranger — was  innicribed ; 
and  when,  in  the  gloomier  days  of  hia 
empire,  Andronicos,  discarding  the  pride 
and  exclusiveness  of  the  other  Byzantine 
sovereigns,  sought  in  marriage,  Jane, 
the  sister  of  the  Count  of  Savoy,  he  did 
not  take  her  to  his  bed  till  she  had  been 
solemnly  re-bapdzed  in  St  Sophia  imder 
the  more  ortliodox  name  of  Anne,  and 
having  then  been  crowned  according  to 
immemorial  usage,  was  adopted  into  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Greek  race  as  well 
M  of  the  Greek  religion. 


It  wonid  be  a  highly  iiutmotaTe,  dis*- 
fore,  as  it  would  be  a  deeply  intaimiiift 
study  to  trace  out  the  story  of  this  a> 
cient  church  in  conneotion  with  ill  tk* 
great  revolutions,  religiom  u  wdl  m 
political,  of  Byzantine  hiatoiy.  If  St 
Sophia  was  the  silent  theatre  of  the  ii> 
rying  phases  of  the  more  abttroHal 
specul^ve  controversies,  sodt  ■■  Una 
on  the  Henoticon  or  Three  Ohaptcn,ili 
lofty  dome  o^en  resounded  with  um 
clamor,  and  its  pordi  WM  mora  tMi 
onco  stained  with  blood,  doiiDg  the  mth 
guinary  contests  of  iooaodam;  Mdil 
is  a  startling  reflection  fi>r  the  CbMM 
visitor  of  the  moaqoe  atthe  |wrnmll1if 
that  the  very  mosaics  and  [ni4oiial  ittKh 
rations  which  still  lie  conooaled  npoB-ili 
walls  were  themselves  at  oiioeuiaW> 
uess  of  this  liLiioiis  (-i)iillict,  and  tlie  ac 
tuat  objc-ct  of  alternate  worship  laddM^ 
ecration  by  the  contending  partiea.        '}' 

Nor  will  the  historical  studtitt  UUV 
recall  St.  Sophia  aa  the  soene  of  tbtwitt' 
cessive  triumph  and  diagraoe  of  ima|;«f ' 
the  great  ecclesiastical  leaden  wboMl||l 
val  claims  still  engage  the  attenlioii  ■$ 
divide  the  suffrages  of  histoiy.  ItxT" 
hero   that    Ignatius    suooewmUy  j^ 

stood,  even  in  his  fall,  the  r " 

extort  from  him  by  n 
lence  the  reaigiiation  of  bis  s 
here  that  in  the  day  of  Ignatioa's  tri- 
umph, the  crozier  was  broken  in  tbt 
hand,  and  the  sacred  vestments  tomfna 
the  back  of  his  rival,  Pbotiiu,  pi  U  ~  ' 
of  deposition  from  his  see  and 
tion  &om    his  order.     And  .1 

struggle  for  suprema*7,lo[wp .„„.,^ 

tween  Rome  and  ConstautmoiM,  Vlf4' 
length  brought  to  its  crisis  tUMW  WMlA' '' 
CeruUrius,  the  last  aot  of  the  pualoMf'^ 
mination,  through  the  legates  ofmeRof  ' 
man  See,  was  to  place  the  mtlenui  aat- 
tenoeof  excommunication  upon  thu  ht]g^ 
altar  of  St.  Sophia,  as  the  centre  of  ny- 
zantioe  nationality  and  the  rvprcaentaliie 
of  Byzantine  claims. 

A  very  curiona  chapter,  indeed,  rai^ 
be  written  merely  on  the  history  of  W 
various  exL'ommnnicatioits  sod  other  1^ 
clesia8tii,al  censures  of  which  St  Sofii^ 
was  the  scene.  To  write  this  in  detaB 
would  be  to  follow  the  course  of  the  ee*- 
eral  controversies  which  agitated  ibc 
Greek  Church,  and  to  record  ilie  nn»> 
berteas  altematioDa  of  tfiuaph  md  drint 
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letween  the  conflictin|2^  shades  of  opinion. 
$at  abundant  material  might  be  found 
y  selecting  only  those  more  character- 
itic  examples  of  the  exercise  of  coercive 
piritual  authoiity  which  the  Byzantine 
nnals  supply.  The  example,  long  re- 
aembered  in  the  West,  of  St  Ambrose 
hatting  out  Theodosius  from  the  sanc- 
oaiy  while  his  hands  were  still  freshly 
tained  with  crime,  has  more  than  one 
arallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Byzantine 
asilica.  Leo  the  philosopher  was  ex- 
luded  from  St  Sophia  because,  in  defi- 
Doe  of  the  law  of  the  Greek  Church,  he 
larried  a  fourth  wife.  The  Caesar  Bar- 
ns was  publicly  repelled  by  Ignatius 
x>m  the  Holy  Table  on  account  of  an 
3ult«rous  marriage ;  and  the  same  pun- 
ihment  marked  the  crime  of  Zimisces, 
Ae  murderer  of  Nicephorus  Phocas.  But 
>me  of  the  ecclesiastical  censures  of  the 
last  have  a  character  almost  entirely 
leir  own.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
I  western  history  a  counterpart  for  the 
evice,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  Acoe- 
letan  monk,  who  pinned  the  papal  sen- 
ance  of  excommunication  on  the  back  of 
lcacias*s  cope  as  he  passed  by  in  the 
rooession  of  the  '^  Great  Entrance." 
!liere  is  a  fact  recorded  of  the  patriarch 
Lthanasius,  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
be  Elder,  which  is  still  more  extraordi- 
ary.  This  patriai-ch,  by  his  excessive 
igory  had  so  provoked  the  hostility  of 
be  people  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  that 
be  emperor  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
ffice  and  retire  to  a  convent.  Before 
is  withdrawal,  Athanasius  drew  up  two 
Aitiiig  addresses;  the  first,  which  he 
iade  public,  was  written  in  a  spirit  of 
be  tenderest  charity,  of  Christian  for- 
;iyene8S  of  enemies,  and  of  humble  res- 
ligation  to  the  will  of  Providence.  The 
Boond,  however,  was  of  a  very  opposite 
haraoter,  and  was  in  truth  a  fierce  de- 
iundation  under  the  direst  anathema, 
nd  a  solemn  exclusion  from  the  com- 
lanion  of  the  church,  whether  in  heaven 
r  on  earth,  of  all  the  authors  of  his 
Isgraoe,  and  of  all  those  who  had  had  a 
hare  in  promoting  it  This  sentence, 
lOwever,  he  was  atraid  to  make  public, 
Dd  he  contented  himself,  before  he  with- 
rew  to  his  convent,  with  depositing  it, 
DClosed  in  an  earthern  pot,  upon  the 
op  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  St.  Sophia. 
^oor  years  later  it  was  discovered  by 
Vaw  Saant— Vol.  II.,  Na  4. 


some  boys  who  had  mounted  the  pillars 
by  a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons'  ne^ts. 
It  was  made  public  without  delay.  The 
emperor  was  terrified  by  a  supposed  su- 
pernatural warning :  and,  believing  him- 
self involved  in  this  excommunication, 
and  learning  afler  consultation  that  such 
a  censure  could  only  be  withdrawn  by 
the  person  who  had  inflicted  it,  consent- 
ed to  the  restoration  of  Athanasius.  This 
weakness  upon  his  part  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  caricature  which  in  itself  is 
not  uncharacteristic  of  the  age.  The 
foot-cloth  of  the  throne  was  carried  off, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted  a  paint- 
ing, or  piece  of  embroidery,  representing 
the  emperor  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth 
and  the  patriarch  Athanasius  leading  him, 
like  a  patient  beast  of  burden,  to  the  feet 
of  Christ  It  is  hardly  less  characteristic 
that,  the  authors  of  the  caricature  having 
been  discovered,  Athanasius  insisted  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death  ;  and  when 
Andronicus  refused  to  comply  with  his 
fanatical  demand,  he  again  withdrew  in 
indignation  from  the  court,  and  ended 
his  days  in  the  retirement  of  his  cell. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that 
throughout  the  long  series  of  patriarchs 
who  occupied  the  patriarchal  throne  of 
St  Sophia,  there  is  not  one  who  for  ex- 
travagance and  rigor  in  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  can  be  compared  with  this 
Athanasius.  One  of  the  recorded  instan- 
ces of  his  severity — his  punishing  an  ass 
which  had  eaten  a  lettuce  in  a  convent 
gai'den,  is  probably  only  a  pleasant  sa- 
tire ;  but  the  satire,  if  satire  it  be,  is  at 
least  an  indication  of  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  his  character.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  unfortunately,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  the  line  of  patriarchs  examples  of  lax- 
ity hardly  less  extravagant  and  incredi- 
ble. We  need  onlv  mention  the  patri- 
arch Theophylact,  in  the  tenth  centary, 
who  was  entirely  given  up  to  pleasure, 
keeping  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  horses 
for  the  chase  and  the  hippodrome,  and 
so  utterly  absorbed  by  his  love  of  sport 
that  on  one  occasion  while  engaged,  in 
full  vestments,  at  one  of  the  solemn  ser- 
vices of  Passion  Week,  in  St.  SopMa,  he 
actually  rushed  from  the  altar  to  the  sta- 
ble, on  hearing  from  his  chief  equerry 
that  his  fiftvorite  mare  had  just  foaled ; 
so  impatient  was  he  to  learn  how  £ur  the 
foal  had  realized  the  promise  of  ezoel- 
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lenoe  which  its  breeding  had  held  oot!" 
It  is  not  eapy  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
St  Sophia  duriDg  the  Latin  occnpation 
of  Constantinople.  But  it  ie  ceilaia  that, 
among  the  many  indignities  of  the  con- 
qncBt,  there  was  none  which  jarred  more 
painfull}^  on  the  national  feeling  than  the 
profanation  of  the  eacred  dome  by  the 
rites  of  the  Western  heresy.  The  eacri- 
legious  outmgeR  by  which  the  chnrch  was 
deseeratcd  in  the  first  fury  and  license  of 
eonqncHt,  and  which  have  hardly  a  par- 
allel except  in  the  frenzied  profanities  of 
the  French  Revolution,  gave  a  greater 
ahock  to  the  common  feelings  of  human- 
ity, and  excited  a  deeper  eenae  of  natural 
horror  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  peculiar  religions  sensibilities  of  the 
Greeks  did  not  suffer  more  acutely  at  the 
sight  of  the  hateful  azyme  set  forth  on 
the  tnbleof  the  protbeius  of  their  national 
church,  or  of  tiie  deacon  ostentatiously 
pouring  water  into  the  chalice  within  the 
open  doors  of  its  bema.  And  if  such  was 
the  effect  on  the  religions  Bensibililiea  of 
the  Greeks  produced  by  these  ritual  in- 
novations, it  was  a  no  less  painful  blow 
to  their  national  sentiment  when  the  first 
Latin  emperor,  Baldwin,  was  crowned 
in  their  ancient  basilica;  althongh  the 
bitterness  was  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  absence  of  what  in  their  eyes  had  al- 
ways been  an  essential  condition  of  the 
ceremony — the  unction  by  the  hands  of 
the  patriarch.  The  place  of  the  patriarch 
at  Baldwin's  coronation  was  held  by  the 
papal  legate.  The  Greek  patriarch  had 
lied ;  and  not  the  least  dramatic  among 
the  strange  incidents  of  the  Latin  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  is  that  which  Ni- 
cetas,  the  historian  of  the  siege,  relates, 
among  the  eventa  of  his  own  tiight  with 
his  femily  to  Selymbria, — his  coming  up 
with  the  fngitive  patriarch,  alone  and  nn- 
pi'otected,  riding  upon  an  ass,  in  search 
of  some  refuge  trom  the  violence  of  the 
Latin  barbarian.  But  the  project  of  dena- 
tionalisation was  notlonglett  incomplete 
in  this  point  by  the  conquerors.  Thomas 
Moroeiui,  a  Venetian,  was  solemnly  en- 
throned, as  LalJn  patriarch,  in  SL  Sophia; 
and,  inthevwn  hope  of  perpetuating  the 
VenetiaD  succession,  he  was  bound  by 
oath  to  appoint  no  canons  of  St  Sophia 
except  of  that  nation.     The  provision. 


however,  waa  as  futile  M  its  t 
shortJived.    Of  the  aiz  Latin  , 
who  sat  in  St  Sophia,  onlj  Uw 
last  were  Venetians.     Indeed,  the 
siastical  rale  of  the  Latii 


permanent,  eodal,  or  rdisioas  eflMt  M 
Constantinople.  If  it  rested  bdov  tki 
surface  at  all,  it  was  but  to  qucken  htmt 
burnings,  and  animositlee  alreadr  ii^ 
clentiy  active.  The  only  tnoe  whiefc  Ihi 
Latins  left  of  their  oooopation  of  St  9t- 
phia  is  a  monument  on  wfakh  enaiha 
most  indifferent  visitor  Btill  k>oka  mil 
emotion — the  tomb  of  the  greatMt  of  tkt 
sons  of  Venice — 


i9H(LneGsed.) 


Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  te 
state  of  feeling  witii  which  the^  «■> 
regarded  by  the  Oreeka,  from  the  Nr 
corded  avowel  of  the  fint  m1nl<w^  •! 
the  empire,  "that  he  would  preAr to M 
the  tnrban  of  Mahomet  in  OomlHlta*: 
pie,  rather  than  the  Pope's  ^n  sr  tm 
cnrdinal's  hat.."* 

An<l  yt't,  on  tliere-estoblislimcntoCAjl' 
Greek  Empire,  we  find  Hichari  Vtimlli' 
gus,  in  the  hope  of  not  only  dlailvk|C 
the  hostility  of  the  West,  b«t  of  4tf 
verting  it  into  a  nsefiil  alRanoa^  Mot 
mencing  that  long  series  of  negotialkw 
for  the  anion  of  the  charchesi,  wfiidi 
Hattered  Western  Christendom  with  J^ 
luaive  hopes  for  above  a  hundred  JOB 
But  this  attempt  was  as  ^tile  as  it  wis  ia- 
einccre.  The  union  agreed  to  with  sMfJ 
appearance  of  promise  for  the  Woitll 
Lyons,  was  celebrated  with  all  eiMul 
solemnity  in  St.  Sophia.  Bot,forthebo4j 
of  the  people  and  clergy,  the  c«l«bntiaa 
was  nothing  more  than  a  form  ;  aad«s 
the  death  of  Michael,  one  of  d«tf~ 
acta  of  his  suooeaaor  wu  to  po '  ' 
Sophia,  and,  in  St  Sopbi%  the  4 
church  itself,  after  the  desCa* 
which  it  had  thus  been  anbjectsd  ia  I 
eyes  of  the  orthodox  Easterns. 

Throughout  the  whole  series,  iaitA 
of  the  events  which  foUofred,  SH  SqfU^ 
holds  a  prominent  position.  ,'Tta  )riK 
session  of  the  great  "^'''>^  iH4i)|H 
the  object  of  many  a  tUnagUi  llfirSw^ 
the  triends  of  union  and  Se  Glt  hmH' 
nnmerons  body  of  ita 


tndM9 
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the  laflt,  and  as  it  seemed  the  most  prom- 
ising, effort  at  union, — that  made  by  John 
Palseologas  in  the  very  throes  of  the  ex- 
piring empire,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
the  representatives  of  the  two  churches 
should  meet  in  a  council  to  be  held  in  the 
West^ — it  may  also  be  said  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  authority  to  their  de- 
cision in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people, 
St  Sophia  itself  was  transferred  to  the 
scene  of  the  deliberation.  The  patriarch 
WHS  attended  to  the  council  by  all  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral.  Be- 
sides a  crowd  of  minor  otHcials,  the  five 
cross-bearere  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  Great 
Ecclesiarch  or  preacher — that  Syropulus 
whose  history  of  the  council  is  still  pre- 
served— appeared  in  his  train.  The 
choicest  and  most  gorgeous  contents  of 
its  sacred  wardrobe,  all  its  richest  gold 
and  silver  plate,  all  its  costliest  ecclesias- 
tical furniture,  were  earned  across  the 
sea  to  grace  the  array  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Greek  orthodoxy  ;  and  in  the  con- 
test of  ecclesiastical  etiquette  which  en- 
saed,  the  chief  claim  of  the  patriarch  was 
made  to  rest  upon  the  traditional  usages 
of  St  Sophia.  But  the  attempt  at  rep- 
resentation did  not  reach  beyond  the 
name.  While  the  emperor,  with  the  pa- 
triarch and  his  allieA  in  the  project  of 
union,  was  engaged  in  discussion  at 
Florence,  the  true  St.  Sophia  was  the 
centre  of  a  fierce  and  fanatical  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  resistance ;  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  council  and  the 
completion  of  the  documentary  union,  the 
new  united  patriarch  (the  old  patriarch 
having  died  during  the  council)  was  con- 
eecrated  in  St  Sopliia,  its  nave  was  a  si- 
lent solitude ;  the  cross-bearers  withheld 
their  service;  the  long  an'ay  of  clergy 
deserted  the  choir ;  and  not  a  single  voice 
was  found  but  those  of  the  pliant  officials 
of  the^urt  engaged  in  the  ceremony,  to 
join-  in  the  acclamations  and  prayers 
which  were  wont  to  hail  the  inauguration 
of  a  newly  consecrated  prelate. 

After  a  vfdn  effort  to  bend  the  national 
will,  maintained,  but  without  life  or  re- 
ality, for  some  years,  John  Palaeologus 
himself  in  the  end  abandoned  the  un- 
popular project  He  formally  renounced 
the  union  before  his  death.  But  fear  was 
stronger  than  consistency;  and  once 
more,  under  the  alarm  of  the  imminent 
bvasion  of  the  Turks,  hb  brother  and 


successor,  Oonstantine,  reverted,  almost 
in  despair,  to  the  expedient,  so  often  tried 
in  vain,  of  a  renewal  of  the  union,  as  the 
price  of  Latin  aid  for  his  all  but  invest- 
ed city.  Cardinal  Isidore  of  Russia  ar- 
rived as  legate  from  the  pope  about  six 
months  before  the  great  catastrophe; 
and,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1452,  St. 
Sophia  once  again  witnessed  the  union  of 
£ast  and  West  in  the  most  solemn  act  of 
their  common  worship,  the  names  of  the 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  of  Gregory  the 
unionist  patriarch  being  joined  together 
in  the  commemoration.  But,  again,  the 
national  prejndice  was  too  strong  to  be 
hushed  by  the  instinct  of  fear,  or  seduced 
into  acquiescence  by  the  suggestions  of 
state  policy.  The  people  turned  with 
contempt  from  the  unfamiliar  and  unpio- 
turesque  costume  of  the  Latin  legate  and 
clergy,  and  fled  in  horror  from  the  altar 
desecrated  in  Greek  eyes  by  the  unleav- 
ened oblation  and  the  mingled  chalice ; 
and  St.  Sophia  not  only  became  again  a 
desert,  but,  in  the  rigor  of  Byzantine  or- 
thodoxy, the  pliant  or  unreflecting  Greeks 
who  had  received  communion  at  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  priest  were  subject- 
ed to  public  penance  before  they  could 
be  admitted  into  any  other  of  the  national 
churches. 

Not  the  least  strange  passage  of  this 
curious  history  is  its  close,  m  which, 
while  the  Turkish  invader  is  thunder- 
ing at  the  walls,  St  Sophia  is  seen  once 
again  filled  with  a  throng  of  trembling 
and  terror-stricken  worshipers.  Some 
of  the  incidents,  as  recorded  by  the  his- 
torian Phranza,  himself  an  eye-witness, 
are  extremely  touching.  During  the 
sleepless  night  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  the  emperor,  with  a  few 
faithful  companions,  repaired  to  the  ca- 
thedral,— 

**  Withm  a  few  hours  to  be  converted  into  a 
mosque,  and  receive  together  with  them  the 
Holy  Communion.  But  there  needed  an  im- 
pulse more  powerful  than  the  caim  courage  of 
these  devoted  men,  to  overcome  the  supersti- 
tious repugnance  with  which  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  had  deserted  the  church  which 
they  believed  to  have  been  polluted  by  the 
Latin  worship.  That  motive  was  found  in  a 
Buperstitiotis  belief  still  more  blind.  There 
I  was  an  old  prophecy  current  among  the  peo- 
I  pie,  that  the  Turks  would  one  day  enter  Con- 
Btantmople ;  that  they  would  carry  all  reiisl- 
lessly  before  them  as  &r  as  the  Column  of 
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Constantine  in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia ; 
but  that  this  spot  was  to  be  the  limit  of  their 
progress ;  that  an  angel  would  there  descend 
l>om  heaven,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  which 
he  would  deliyer  to  a  man  who  was  to  be  seat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  ))il1ar ;  and  that,  headed 
by  this  divinely-commissioned  leader,  the 
Christians  would  drive  back  the  Turks,  not 
alone  from  the  city,  but  to  the  extremest  con- 
fines of  the  empire,  and  to  the  very  frontier 
of  Persia !  Strong  in  confidence  thus  inspired, 
the  helpless  citizens,  forgetting  the  beji  un- 
der which  it  had  been  placed,  flocked  fh>m 
every  part  of  the  capital  into  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia.  The  available  space  is  calculated 
to  be  capable  of  containing  80,000  persons. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  sanctuary,  the 
choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower  galleries, 
were  filled  with  the  multitudes  of  fathers  and 
husbands,  of  women  and  children,  of  priests, 
monks,  and  religious  virgins ;  the  doors  were 
barred  on  the  inside,  and  they  sought  protec- 
tion frpm  the  sacred  dome  which  ihej  had  so 
lately  abhorred  as  a  profane  and  polluted  ed- 
ifice."* 

This  yain  hope  bat  aggravated  the 
horrors  which  followed  ;  dreadful  as  they 
were,  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  commences  his  relation  of  them 
with  his  accustomed  sneer,  that  '^  while 
this  crowd  expected  the  descent  of  the 
tardy  Angel,  the  doors  were  broken  with 
axes."  The  details  of  slaughter  and  pil- 
lage are  beyond  our  present  purpose; 
for  the  Chnstian  history  of  St  Sophia 
terminates  with  that  fatid  moment  when 
the  conquering  Mahomet  at  the  head  of 
his  *'  vizirs,  bashaws,  and  guards,"  each 
of  whom,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
historians,  *'  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dex- 
terous as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  battle  to 
any  ten  ordiinaiy  mortals,"  rode  to  the 
great  door,  and,  with  difiiculty  forcing 
a  passage  through  the  horror-stricken 
crowd,  advanced  tathe  high  altar  and  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Islam, 
with  the  well-known  formula :  "  There 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the 
prophet  of  God."  Even  for  the  material 
structure  itself,  the  work  of  destruction 
far  exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before, 
although  Gibbon,  with  much  truth,  if 
with  much  bitterness,  remarks  that  the 
example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated  irom 
the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople. 
The^  narative  of  Phranza  is  deeply  pa- 
thetic. In  his  highly-wrought  phrase, 
'*  the  earthly  heaven,  the  second  firma- 


•GibboD't  Decline  and  Fall,  voL  ti.  p.  818. 


ment,  the  vehicle  of  the  ohendNiBi  At. 
throne  and  the  glory  of  God,**  wm  d^ 
spoiled  of  the  accumulated  obbtiom  ef 
ages  of  pious  munifioenoe,  and  "  tbeggU 
and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewcAi^  At 
vases  and  sacerdotal  onuunentis  wwi 
most  wickedly  converted  to  the  Mrrin  of 
mankind.  After  the  divine  imagea  hii 
been  stripped  of  all  that  oould  be  mnOt^ 
ble  to  a  profane  eye,  the  canTaaa,  or  At 
wood,  was  torn,  or  broken,  or  bomt,  er 
trodden  under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the  ilih 
bles  or  the  kitchen,  to  the  "nleit  iiMa**t 

The  memories  of  the  dreadfid  dayidi 
linger  in  the  whispered  traditiooa  oC  Ai 
Greeks  of  Constantinople.  A  red  9tamk 
on  one  of  the  pillars  is  pointed  ovtai  Ai 
mark  of  the  extent  of  the 
reputed  to  have  been  made  bj 
himself,  who  is  said  to  have  li 
standing  on  the  heaped*ap  dead,  to  i 
to  this  height  with  his  bM>odj  hand|  A 
still  more  popular  tradition  ia  atlaAil 
to  a  closed-np  door  through  wfaioh  kk 
said  that  the  priest  who  was  eelefamim 
the  mass  at  the  moment  when  the  TWAl 
burst  into  the  churchy  eeoaped,  wiA  Ai 
sacred  elements  and  the  mott 
relics  of  the  sanotnary.§  It  wai 
that  the  Turks  attempted  to  panne! 
The  door  closed  behind  AU  elhrtill 
force  it  were  fruitless;  the  nriwf  vp 
seen  no  more  by  human  eyea ;  bat  heiill 
return  once  again  on  the  daj  of  lebAp* 
tion,  when,  under  the  judgment  of  CMl 
the  orescent  shall  ftll,  and  the  muk^^ 
church  of  Justinian  shall  agam  be  lailHli 
to  the  long-deserted  woruip  of  Aa  9t 
vine  Wisdom.  We  may  odd  Aa4  Ai 
mysterious  door  remained 
till  the  late  restoration  of  the 
when  it  was  found  to  lead  to  a 
passage  blocked  up  with  manea  of  :lilbr 
bish  and  evidently  long  dianeod- 

On  the  Friday  wUoh  lUlov^  Ai 
storming  of  the  ci^  the  new  litMAf  8t 
Sophia  was  publidy  inaognnled*  X^ 
homet,  having  assraobled  his  toMpa.ii 
the  great  market-pkoe,  Akaera^  "'""df' 
in  military  array  to  the  cknk  .flb^ 
imam  preached uomthuaaabo I  AaM 
tan  himself  pei£»nned  the  mamnM 
prayer  and  tfaani  ig  ^^  the 
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altar  so  lately  hallowed  by  the  last  Chris- 
tian celebration  of  the  eucharistic  sacri- 
fice ;  and  the  muezzin  proclaimed  from 
the  Venetian  bell- tower  the  ezan^  which 
has  never  failed  from  that  day  :  **  God  is 
the  Most  High  !  there  is  no  God  but  God, 


ion  would  be  respected,  it  was  coupled 
with  the  condition  that  they  were  to  look 
to  the  Sultan  as  succeeding  to  the  posi- 
tion of  their  fomer  sovereigns.  "  In  the 
election  and  investiture  of  a  patriarch," 
says  Gibbon,  "  the  ceremonial  of  the  By- 


and  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God!  :  zantine  court  was  revived  and  imitated. 


Come  to  the  Place  of  Tranquillity !  Come 


With  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  hor- 


to  the  Asylum  of  Salvation !  History  ror,  they  (the  Christians)  beheld  the  Sul- 
has  few  more  striking  contrasts  than  the  '  tan  on  his  throne ;  who  delivered  into 
St.  Sophia  thus  desecrated  presents  to ,  the  hands  of  Gennadius  the  crozier  or 
that  olden  temple  of  orthodoxy  which,  i  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol  of  his  ecclesias- 
from  the  very  day  of  the  Hegira,  had  so  ,  tical  office ;  who  conducted  the  patriarch 
often  echoed  with  the  well-known  for-  j  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  presented  him 
mula  of  the  catechumen,  ^AvaBe^a  r^  ,  with  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  and  di- 
AlGDa^€Ty  Kul  7ta(Jr}  rri  avrov  6i6a-  rected  the  vizirs  and  bashaws  to  lead  him 


Xri  xal  SiaSoxrf.  **  Anathema  to  Ma- 
homet, and  to  all  his  teachings  and  tra- 
ditions." 


to  the  palace  which  had  been  allotted  for 
his  residence.  Driven  from  his  ancient 
patriarchal  church,  the  patriarch  estab- 


What  was  thus  done  for  the  material  lished  himself  for  a  time  in  the  church  of 
Church  of  St  Sophia,  was  soon  afler  ,  the  Holy  Apostles.  That  church,  how- 
oompleted  by  the  formal  subjection  of  its  '  ever,  he  was  soon  afterwards  compelled 
chief  pastor  to  Ottoman  supremacy,  in  I  to  exchange  in  its  turn,  for  that  of  ^' The 
the  assumption  by  the  Sultan  of  all  those  '  Most  Holy*'  ( JJa^iKXHapiarov  )  to 
rights  in  relation  to  the  patriarch  which  !  which  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
had  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  i  of  this  old  cathedral,  and  among  them  the 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  com-  |  thi*one  of  St.  John  Chrvsostom,  were 
plete  isolation  of  the  Constantinopolitan  \  transferred.  The  last  migration  of  the 
Church  from  the  West,  had  been  a  more  ,  patriarchal  seat  was  to  the  chwch  of  St. 
entire  recognition  of  the  spiritual  head- 1  George,  where  it  is  now  fixed, 
ship  of  the  civil  iiiler,  than  was  consist-  ■  The  hold  on  the  Church  thus  estab- 
ent  with  the  theocratic  theories  of  the  lished  by  the  conquerors  has  been  ruth- 
mediseval  papacy  of  the  West.  The  con-  lessly  maintained.  The  power  not  mere- 
troversy  as  to  investitures  which  so  long  ly  of  appointing  but  of  setting  aside  tlie 
i^tated  the  German  £mpire,  was  entire-  patriarch  has  been  freely  and  unscrupn- 
]y  unknown  in  the  £ast.  The  forms  of  lously  exercised  ;  and  totheabuseof  tJiis 
iDvestiture  which  at  Treves  or  Cologne  power,  and  the  still  more  corrupt  aoqui- 
had  given  so  much  offence,  as  appearing  ,  escence  of  the  prelates  in  its  exercise,  is 
to  involve  the  idea  of  spiritual  suprema- ,  to  be  traced  that  fatal  taint  of  simony 
cy  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  were  which  has  eaten  like  a  cancer  into  the 
oaietly  acquiesced  in  at  Constantinople,  very  heart  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
The  Greek  emperor  was  accustomed  to  patriarchal  dignity  was  not  bestowed  by 
invest  the  new  patriarch  by  placing  the  the  Sultan,  except  at  a  great  price ;  and 
ring  upon  his  finger  and  delivering  the  in  order  to  the  more  frequent  opportuni- 
crozier  into  his  hand :  and,  when  the  ;  ty  of  exacting  this  price,  patriarchs  were 
policy  of  Mahomet  II.  led  him  to  grant  unhesitatingly  deposed,  and  even  put  to 
toleration  to  his  new  Christian  subjects,  death,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  more 
it  also  suggested  forcibly  to  his  mind  the  frequently  a  vacancy  so  profitable  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  power  Sultan  and  the  subordinate  ofiicials.  The 
of  directing  or  controlling  the  choice  of ;  simony  of  the  head,  it  need  hardly  be 
their  chief  ecclesiastical  ruler.  He  was  i  said,  involved  the  prevalence  of  propor- 
bnt  too  ready,  therefore,  to  claim  for  him- !  tionate,  or  perhaps  even  deeper  guilt 
■elf  and  his  successors  the  rights  which  among  the  minor  dignitaries  of  the 
their  Christian  predecessors  had  enjoyed ;    Church.* 

mnd  when  the  Christians  of  the  Bvzan- 

tine  Empire  received  the  assurance  that!     *  See  Neale's  ''Patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 
their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  relig-  '  vol-  "•»  PP-  M8-S77,  Ac. 
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It  would  be  intei  esting  to  run  through 
the  various  councils  of  which  St  Sophia 
has  been  the  scene.     Rut  we  have  al- 
ready exceeded  our  intended  limits.  Wo 
shall  only  mention  the  latest  of  the  series, 
and  perhaps  to  modern  ideas  the  most 
curious  of  them  all — that  which  was  held 
on  occasion  of  the  celebi-a.ed  Barlaamite 
controversy  upon   the  strange   form  of 
OrientalQuietism — that  of  the  *^  0/<  (pa\  o- 
ip€xoi — which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
ran  its  com-se  through  most  of  the  Greek 
monasteries  and  schools,  and  of  which  the 
theological  tenets,  as  well  as  the' charac- 
teristic practices,  are  embodied  in  the  in- 
struction of  one  of  its  most  prominent 
apologists.     "When  thou  art  alone  in 
thy  cell,"  says  he,  "  shut  thy  door  and 
seat  thyself  in  a  corner  ;  raise  thy  mind 
above  all  things  vain  and  transitory  ;  re- 
cline thy  beard  and  chin  upon  thy  breast ; 
turn  thy  eyes  and  thoughts  towai'ds  the 
middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  thy 
navel,  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart, 
the  seat  of  the  soul.     At  iii*st  all  will  be 
dark  and  comfortless,  but  if  you  perse- 
vere, day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  in- 
effable joy ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul 
discovered  the  place  of  the  heart,  than  it 
is  involved  in  a   mystic  and   ethereal 
light"    The  nature  of  this  supposed  light 
became  the  subject  of  a  violent  dispute, 
being  regarded  by  the  mystics  as  the  es- 
sence of  God  himself,  while  Barlaam,  as 
the  representative  of  Western  teaching, 
denounced  that  notion  as  heretic^il  and 
blasphemous.     In  the  more  ])hilosophi- 
cal  explanation  of  the  later  Quietism,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  **  es- 
sence" and  the  "  operations"  of  God ;  to 
which  latter  category  was  referred  the 
light  of  the  mystics,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  Transtigui-ation  of  our  Lord  on 
Mount  Thabor.    The  details  of  the  coun- 
cil held  on  this  heresy  in  St  Sophia,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  Emperor  Can- 
tacuzenus  himself,  would  hardly  repay 
tlie  ti'ouble  of  recital ;   but  not  the  least 
interesting  of  the  contrasts  between  the 
older  and  the  later  history  of  St.  Sophia 
would  be  a  comparison  of  these  Christian 
discussions  on   Quietism  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  ^L1hometan  council  which 
was  held  in  St  Sophia,  as  a  mosque  un- 
der Murad  IV.,  and  of  which  Von  Ham- 
mer has  given  an  account  in  his  most 
valuable  notice  of  this  great  historical 


monument  of  Christian  and  Tnrkiah  Gob- 
stantinople.* 

Equally  instractiTe  naight  be  s  revkw 
of  the  military  triumphii  in  wluoh  At 
name  of  the  old  cathedral  figorea.    In  At 
latter  days  of  the  empire  tbey  wen  in- 
frequent enough,  the  laat  being  thil- 
which  followed  the  termination  of  Ika 
Pannonian  war.  But  the  reader  will  duel 
with  greater  interest  on  a  more  leoait 
military  crisis,  in  whidi«  under  ita  nav 
worship,  the  religious  ioflnenoea  of  8t 
Sophia  have  been  used  aa  an  inoeudfett 
popular  enthusiasm  and  a  rallying-poiil 
for  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Gn^ 
cent     It  was  on  occasion  of  the  wdt 
known  coup-de-main    by   whieh  SaltM 
Mahmoud,  in  1822,  freed  himaelf  andlh 
crown  for  ever  from  the  military 
ism  of  the  Janissaries.     The  ~ 
employed  to  arouse  the  popular 
asm  was  the  Sandjac-Sherif^  or  Ho^ 
Standard,  which  is  made,  aooonUng  lotii 
tradition,  of  the  nether  garment  of  th 
Prophet,  and  is  so  sacred  in  the  ertaifr 
tion  of  tlie  people  that  it  ia  finUddaill 
all  but  true  believers  to  lookaponit|Bfli 
is  it  submitted  even  to  their  gaae  iUii|t 
upon  the  most  solemn  cocaaicHm    Hih 
ing  collected  all  the  troops  upon  whiA 
reliance  could  be  placed,  the  Sidtan  ■■» 
moned  a  council,  in  which  he  proponi 
to  raise  the  Sandjac-Sheriff,  aa  anap|ad 
to  the  loyalty  of  all  good  Mnstabaaft 
This  was  no  sooner  known  in  pakiik 
than  crowds  rushed  from  their  hoiMe  ■ 
all  quarters  of  the  city  to  join  the  mam 
sion.     Upon  reaching  St  SophH^  tti 
mufti  planted  the  sacred  banner  iqpon At 
pulpit,  and  the  Sultan  pronomieed  ai 
anathema  against  all  who  should  nllP 
to  range  themselves  beneath  ik    Up 
Janissaries  were  then  solemnlj 
to  acknowledge  their  error,  moA  to 
perse.     On  their  refosal,  the  Saltan  fi^ 
posed  the  question  whedier  it  waa  wmr 
ful  to  put  down  rebelUona  anbjeda  If 
force,  and  on  the  Sheik*B  repl^iiw  ia  Ito 
affirmative,  demanded  from  him  wmf0m 
to  slay,  if  resistance  were  offered.. .  At 
fatal  fetva  was  accorded ;  the  faloo^i^ 
quel  of  the  history  is  known  ^  anaAi 
impulse  thus  given  from  the  St.  So^Ui 
of  Justinian  to  the  slaughter  of  tte  lair 
issaries,  is  a  sort  of  histoiioal 
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destruction  of  the  older  chnrob  I 
moientmilitaryinsurreotion — the  i 
Klition — which  forras,  in  some 
b  parallel  for  the  scenes  of  tarba- 
>  freqaent  in  the  Janissary  mla 
e  is  another  topic  upon  which  we 
gladly  dwell — the  influence  upon 

architecture  which  this  great ! 
ent  of  the  genius  of  Anthemius  ! 
srcised,  in  ancient  and  in  modem 

The  churches  of  the  same  name 
3izond,  at  Kiev,  at  Thessalonica,  ' 
Bwhere,  are  servile  reproductions  j 
^nrch  of  Anthemius  ;  and  there 
Jy  a  church  of  the  Greek  or  Sla- 
ite  which  does  not  embody  some 
leas  of  the  great  prototype  of  them 
That  is  really  interesting  for  us  is  j 
lare  its  leading  characteristics  with  i 
f  the  earlier  as  well  as  of  the  later  ' 
^re  of  the  West,  and  to  estimate 
^ree  of  influence  which  each  ex- 
pon  the  other.     On  this  head  we 
i  refer,  although  with  some  reser- 
,  to  the  elaborate  and  magnifi- 
illnstrated  work  of  MM.  Texier 
Uan.  I 

16  and  the  other  associations,  an-  | 
ad  modem,  of  St.  Sophia,  might  ■ 
matter  for  speculation  almost  in-  | 
tible.    But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  ; 

We  can  not,  however,  pass  from  ! 
bject  without  expressing  a  hope  I 
I  the  increased  facilities  of  access  | 
the  recent  changes  in  the  policy  of 
rte  have  created,  some  scholar  may 
I  inducement  to  take  it  up  in  a 
md  comprehensive  spirit — its  his- 
a  ceremonial,  its  art,  and  the  num- 
associations  connected  with  each 
it  involves.  The  subject  would 
by  innumerable  and  most  inter- 
illustrations,  the  researches  of  a 
t  thoroughly  familiar  with  Byzan- 
istory;  and  however  jealous  the 
on  with  which  every  such  attempt 
watched  by  the  bigotry  of  local 
ij  there  is  always  now  to  be  found 
influence  of  the  representatives  of 
estem  Powers  with  the  higher  de- 
iiits  of  the  govemment  of  the 
a  means  of  counteracting  that  ad- 
spirit  which,  in  former  days,  was 
»  meet  every  effort  at  inquiry  upon 

17  threshold. 

le  than  steel  and  flame,  and  ages  slow 
16  dxead  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 


Of  men  who  nerar  Mt  iho  saorad  g^ow 
That  thoaghtB  of  thee  aod  thine  on  polished 
breasts  bestow." 


Lotairs  Boor. 
THE  BOTAL  ACADEMT. 

Thb  following  account  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  given  in  Mr,  Thorabory's  ''  Haunted 
London" :  • 

Glerms  of  this  institution  are  to  be 
found  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Oharlea  I, 
when  Sir  Francis  Eynaston,  a  translator 
of  Chancer  into  Latin  ^iroa  1636),  was 
chosen  regent  of  an  academy  in  Ooyent 
Garden. 

In  1648,  that  shifby  adventurer,  Sir 
Balthazar  Gerbier,  who  had  been  feUow- 
ambassador  with  Rnbens  in  Spain,  start- 
ed some  quack  establishment  of  the  same 
kind  at  Bethnal  Green.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Surinam,  was  tamed  out  by  the 
Dutch,  came  back,  designed  an  ugly 
house  at  Hempsted  Marshal,  and  died  in 
1667. 

In  1711  Sb  Godfrey  Kneller  instituted 
a  priyate  academy,  of  which  he  became 
president  Hogarth,  writing  about  1760, 
says  that  sixty  years  before  some  artitti 
had  started  an  academy,  but  their  lead- 
ers assuming  too  much  pomposity,  a 
caricature  procession  was  drawn  on  the 
walls  of  the  studio,  upon  which  the  so- 
ciety broke  up  in  dudgeon.  Sir  Jamea 
Thomhill,  in  1724,  then  set  np  i^n  aca- 
demy at  his  own  house  in  Covent  Ghu^ 
den,  while  others,  under  Yanderbank, 
turned  a  meeting-house  into  a  stndio ; 
but  these  rival  confederations  broke  up 
at  Sir  James*s  death  in  1734. 

Hogarth,  his  son-in-law,  opened*  an 
academy,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mo- 
ser,  at  the  house  of  a  painter  named  Peter 
Hyde,  in  Greyhound  Court,  Amndel 
Street  In  1739;  these  artists  removed  to 
a  more  commodious  house  in  Petei^s 
Court,  St  Martin*sLane,  where  they  con- 
tinued till  1767,  when  they  removed  to 
PaUMall. 

In  1738  the  Duke  of  Richmond  threw 
open  his  gallery  at  Whitehall,  dosed  it 
agsdn  when  his  absenoe  in  tiie  German 

^Sinntted  London*  By  Walter  Thonibiiiy. 
Itondflni  i  umt  and  Blaekett    1865. 
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war  prevented  the  paying  of  the  premi-  Kirby  praised  the  piotaic^  and  iMmi 
urns,  was  langhed  at,  and  then  re-opened  Mr.  West  intended  to  exhibit  it.  Ite 
it  again.  It  lasted  some  years,  and  £d-  Quaker  slily  replied  that  that  dependrf 
wards,  author  of  the  *'  Anecdotes,"  stud- .  on  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  The  king  liksa 
ied  there.  i  true  confederate,  immediatdy  nid,  ** Ai- 

In  1753  some  artists  meeting  at  the  suredly  I  shall  be  happy  to  let  the  work  be 
"Turk's  Head,"  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  shown  to  the  public."  "Then  Mr.  W««»" 
tried  ineffectually  to  organize  an  acade-   said  the  perhaps  too  arrogant 


my  ;  but  in  1765  they  obtained  a  charter,  ;  ''von  will  send  it  to  my  ezhifaitionr 
and  apointed  Mr.  Lambert  president         "  No  I"  said  the  king,  uid  the  wwli 

In  17G0  the  fii-st  exhibition  of  pictures  must  have  been  thunderbolta  to  poar 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Kirby ;  "  it  must  go  to  ii^  e»hihiton.*t 
Arts,  and  in  1761  there  were  two  exhibi-  **  Poor  Kirby,"  says  Weat^  "oriT  t»t 
tions,  one  at  Spring  Gardens ;  for  the  lat-  nights  before,  had  declared  that  the  deap 
ter  Hogarth  illustrated  a  catalogue,  with  of  forming  such  an  institution  wi 
a  com[Himent  to  the  young  king  and  a  templated.  His  color  foraodk 
caricature  of  nch  connoisseurs.  I  countenance  became  yellow  with 

In  1768  eight  of  the  directors  of  the  |  cation — he  bowed  with  profirandhmdi* 
Spring  Gardens  society,  indignant  at  Mr.  [  ty,  and  instantly  retired ;  nor  did  k$  km§ 
Kirby  being  made  president  of  the  so-  survive  the  shock  f* 
iietj  in  the  place  of  Mi*.  Hayman,  resign-  Mr.  West,  is  wrong,  however,  in  Ai 
ed,  and  co-operating  with  sixteen  others  last  statement,  for  hia  rival  did  not  A 
who  had  been  ejected,  secretely  founded'  till  1774.  Mr.  Kirby,  a  moat  eiliiBilb 
a  new  society.  Wilton,  Chambers,  West,  'man,  was  originally  a  hoaae^ittttfcBr'tf 
Cotes,  and  Moser  were  the  leaders  in  this  |  Ipswich.  He  became  acquainted  wik 
scheme,  and  Reynolds  soon  joined  them,  '  Gainsborough,  was  introdooed  by  ImA 
tempted,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  promise  of  Bute  to  the  king,  and  wrote  and  edBtai 
knighthood.  .  some  valuable  works  on  penpedavc^  H 

West  was  the  chief  mover  in  this  in-  one  of  which  Hogarth  oontribnted  ani^ 
trigue.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  ;  imitable  frontispiece, 
had  tried  to  raise  £3000  to  enable  the  !  Sir  Robert  Stranee  aaya  mndh  cf  Ilk 
American  aitist  to  abandon  portrait  paint-  ;  intrigne  was  carriea  out  by  Mr.  Ikilfit 
ing,  had  gained  the  royal  ear,  and  West  a  print-seller  in  Pall  Mall,  and  theUM|te 
was  painting  the  ^'Departure  of  Regu-  librarian,  in  whose  rooma  the  fnrhihJMi 
lus*'  for  the  king,  who  was  even  persua-  was  held  in  1767  and  1768. 
ded  and  flattered  into  drawing  up  sever-       Thus  an  American  Qoaker,  a  Siffaib 


al  of  the  laws  of  the  new  society  with   and  a  Swede — (a  gold-chaaer,  a 
his  own  hand.*    The  king  in  the  mean-   painter,  an  ardiitect,  and  a  tlmd-all 
time,  with  unworthy  dissimulation,  af-  '  painter  like  West) — ^ignobly 
fect^  outwardly  a  complete  neutrality   the  Royal  Academy.  Slany  e 


between  the  two  camps,  presented  the   refused  to  join  the  new  eooie^. 
Spring  Gardens  society  with  £100,  and   Ramsay,  Hudson,  Soott  the  mam 


even  attended  their  exhibition.  |  er,  and  Komney  were  oppoeed  to  it. 

The  king^s  patronage  of  the  new  So-  gravers  (much  to  the  diagnoe  of  tin 
ciety  was  disclosed  to  honest  Mr.  Kirby  demy)  were  Excluded ;  and,  wont  ef d^ 
(father  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  the  artist  |  one  of  the  new  laws  waa  that  w»  aitti 
who  had  taught  the  king  perspective)  in  should  be  eligible  to  aoadonio  hoMii 
a  very  malicious  and  moititying  manner,  who  did  not  exhibit  hia  worki  in  Ai 
and  the  story  was  related  to  ^Ir.  Gait  by  Academy's  rooms :  thoa  deudyiny  fc 
West,  with  a  quiet  cold  spite  peculiarly  ■  ever  every  English  artist  oa  dw  4JM 
his  own.  Mr.  Kirby  came  to  the  palace  just  to  earn  money  by  ezhilnting  Ui  MB 
as  West  was  submitting  his  sketch  for  \  works.§ 
*^  Rcgulus*'  to  the  king.     West  was  a  '     The  proportion  of  Ibveignen  in  4ia 

true  courtier,  and  knew  well  how  to  ; ~  " 

make  a  patron  suggest  his  own  subject. !     J  strai^i '^l^mfy  inta  dM  Hteaei 

lishment  of  thfi  Bo^  AoAdanT  QftM). 


«  Galt'8  <*  Life  of  Went, "  pt.  u.  p.  25.  f  Fye'ii  ''FatniHies  «r  JMHk«%"|tf  ML 
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Academy  was  very  large.  The  two  la-  Landseer;  **The  Pifferari."  "Phryne," 
dies  who  became  members  (Angelica  and  *'  Banishment  of  Ovid,"  by  Tmner; 
Kauffmann  and  Mrs.  Moser)  were  both  "  A  Bacchante,"  by  Etty  ;  "  Gaston  de 
Swiss,*  '  Foix,"  by  Eastlake ;  Allan's  "  Slave  mar- 

The  unlucky  incorporated  society,  de-  ket,"  Leslie's  **  Dinner  scene  from  the 
prived  of  its  share  of  the  St.  Martin's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;"  "A  view 
LAne  casts,  etc.,  and  shut  out  from  the  '  on  the  Rhine,"  by  Callcott ;  Shee's  por- 
Academy,  furnished  a  studio  over  the  trait  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  portraits  by 
cyder-cellars  in  Maiden  Lane,  struggled  Pickersgill ;  Maclise's  "  Christmas  in  the 
on  till  1807,  and  then  ceased  to  exist.       I  Olden  Time,"  and  "Olivia  and  Sophia 

The  first  officers  of  the  new  society  ;  fitting  out  Moses  for  the  Fair;"  "The 
were — Joshua  Reynolds,  president ;  Mo-  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  by  Hilton  ; 
aer,  keeper;  Newton,  Secretary ;  Penny,  and  a  picture  by  Uwins.t 
professor  of  painting  ;  Sandby,  professor  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  Biaggio  Re- 
of  architecture ;  Wale,  professor  of  per-  becca  helped  to  decorate  the  Academy's 
spective ;  W.  Hunter,  professor  of  anato-  old  council-chamber  at  Somerset  House. 
my ;  Chambers,  treasurer ;  and  Wilson,  The  paintings  still  exist  Rebecca  was 
librarian.  Goldsmith  was  chosen  pro-  an  eccentric,  conceited  Italian  artist,  who 
fessoT  of  history  at  a  later  period.  '  decorated  several  rooms  at  Windsor,  and 

The  catalogue  of  the  first  exhibition  of  ofTended  the  worthy,  precise  old  king  by 
the  Royal  Academy  contains  the  names  his  practical  jokes.  Ononeoccasion,know- 
of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  pictures  :  I  ing  he  would  meet  the  king  on  his  way 
Hayman  exhibited  scenes  from  "  Don  to  Windsor  with  West,  he  stuck  a  paper 
Quixote;"  Rooker,  some  Liverpool  views;  !  star  on  his  coat.  The  next  time  West 
Reynolds,  some  allegorized  portraits  ;  came,  the  king  was  curious  to  know  who 
Miss  Kauffmann,  some  of  her  tame  Ho-  the  foreign  nobleman  was  he  had  seen 
meric  figures;  West,  his  ** Regulus"  ,  "Person  of  distinction,  ehteht" — and 
(that  killed  Kirby)  and  a  Venus  and  Ad-  i  was  doubtless  vexed  at  the  joke. 
onis ;  Zuccarelli,  two  landscapes.  Rebecca's  favorite  trick  was  to  draw  a 

In  1 838  (the  first  year  of  the  National  half-crown  on  paper  and  place  it  on  the 
Grallery),  there  were,  including  busts  and  1  floor  of  one  of  the  ante  rooms  at  Wind- 
architectural  designs,  1382  works  of  art  sor,  laughing  immoderately  at  the  eager- 
exhibited.  Among  the  pictures  then  ness  with  which  some  fat  Bubb  Dodding- 
fihown  were — Stan  field's  **  Chasse  Maree  j  ton  of  a  courtier  in  full  dress,  sword  and 
offthe  Gulf-stream  Light;"  a  great  coarse  bag,  would  run  and  scufiie  to  pick  it 
picture  of  "  The    Privy   Council,"    by  j  up.f 

Wilkie ;  portraits  of  men  and  dogs,  by  ]      Fuseli  took  his  place  as  Keeper  of  the 

Academy   in   1805.     Smirke  had  been 


•  The  original  thirty-six  Academicians  were — 


elected,  but  George  IIL,  hearing  that  he 


Benjamin  West,  Francesco  Zuccarelli,  Nathaniel  was  a  democrat,  refused  to  confirm  the 
Dance,  Richard  Wilson,  George  Michael  Moser,  appointment  Haydon,  who  called  on 
SMnud  Wale  (a  sign-painter)  J.Baptist  Cipriani,  i  p^g^^  j^  Berners  Street  in  1805,  when 
JeTemiah  Meyer,  Angelica  Kautlmunn,  C/barles  ;,  iji/vi'  1*^1  ^1  1  in  ^ 
Catton  (a  c<iich  and  sign-painter),  Francesco  ,  ^^  had  left  his  father  the  bookseller  at 
Baitolozri,  Francis  Cotes,  Edward  Penny,  George  I  Plymouth,  describes  him  aS  *•  a  little 
Barrett  (Wilson's  rival),  Paul  Sandby,'  Richard  I  white-headed,  lion-faced  man,  in  an  old 

Yeo,  Mary  Moser,  Agostino  Carliui  William  ,  flannel  dressino-gown  tied  round  his 
Chambers  (the   architect   of  Somerset  House),  •.•.!_         'a*  j  l* 

Jo«eph  Wilton  (the  sculptor),  Francis  Milner  New-  '  ^»*8^  f  *t*^  »  P^ce  ot  rope,  and  upon  hl8 
ton,  Francis  Hayman,  John  Baker,  Mason,  Cham-  I  head  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Fusell's  WOrk- 
berlin,    John    Gwynn,    Thomns    Gainsborough,  ■  basket." 

Dominick  Serres,  Peter  Toms  (a  drapery-painter  Elsewhere    the    impetuous     Haydon 

for  Reynolds,    who  finally  committed  smcide),    „n«4.^u^«     u;«.    «:«^«r*«,i«.      t?., ««!:,«*« 

Nathaniel  Hone  (who  for  his  libel  on  Reynoldi  !  sketches    him  Vigorously.     Fuseli  was 

about  five  feet  five  inches  high,  had  a 
compact  little  form,  stood  firmly  at  his 
easel,  painted  with  his  left  hand,  never 


was  expelled  the  academy),  Joshua  Reynolds, 
John  Richards,  Thomas  Sandby,  George  Dance, 
J.  Tyler,  William  Hoare  of  Bath,  and  Johann 
Zoffani.  In  1772  Edward  Burch,  Richard  Cos- 
way,  Joseph  NoUekens,  and  James  Barry  (expell- 
ed in  1797)  made  op  the  forty, —  Wontum's  Pre- 
face to  the  **  Lectures  on  Paintuig*" 


t  Royal  Academy  Catalognea,  Brit.  Mas. 
X  Smith's  <«NoUekeiifl,"  toI.  i.  p.  881. 
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held  his  palette  upon  his  thumb,  but  kept ;  had  been  to  London  and  had  deiUoyii 
it  upon  his  stone  slab,  and  being  very    himself. 

near-sighted  and  too  vain  to  wear  glasses,  It  was  while  Reynolds  was  leetaing 
used  to  dab  his  beastly  brush  into  the  oil,  at  Somerset  House  that  the  floor  •■£ 
and,  sweeping  round  the  palette  in  the  |  denly  began  to  give  way.  Tomer,  ttea 
dark,  take  up  a  great  lump  of  white,  red,  I  a  boy,  was  standing  near  the 
or  blue,  and  plaster  it  over  a  shoulder  or  i  Reynolds  remained  calm,  imd  aaid 
a  face;  then  prying  close  in,  he  would  i  wards  that  his  only  thought  waa  whit  a 
turn  round  and  say,  '*  Dat*s  a  fine  pur- 1  loss  to  English  art  the  death  ef  thift 
pie !  it's  very  like  Correggio  ;"  and  then  :  roomfull  would  have  been. 
all  of  a  sudden  burst  out  with  a  quota- 1  When  Mr.  Wale,  the  VtcSomoft  ef 
tion  from  Homer,  Tasso,  Dante,  Ovid, !  Perspective,  died,  Sir  Josboa  waa  aafr 
Virgil,  or  the  Niebelungen,  and  say,  ious  to  have  Mr.  Bonomi  elected  to  tta 
'^  Paint  dat !"  ^'  I  found  him,''  says  Hay-  post,  but  he  was  treated  with  great  dil- 
don,  ''a  mo.stgrotesque  mixture  of  litera-  respect  by  Mr.  Copley  and  otherii  who 
ture,  ait,  scepticism,  indelicacy,  profani-  refused  to  look  at  Mr.  Bonomi*!  dia^ 
ty,  and  kindness.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  ings,  which  Sir  Joshua  (aa  aome  math 
Archimago  in  Spenser."*  |  tained,  contrary  to  rule)  had  tirodaerf 

When  Haydon  came  first  to  town  at  Fuseli's  election  as  AcademiciaD.  RiV* 
fi'omPIymouth,  he  lodged  at  342,  Strand,  nolds  at  first  threatened  to  redgn  ttc 
near  Chai'ing  Cross,  and  close  to  his ,  presidency. 

fellow-student^  the  good-natured,  indo- |  Turner's  name  first  appeared  wiihtti 
lent,  clever  Jackson.  The  very  morning  title  of  Professor  of  PenpectiYe  attadHl 
he  arrived  he  hurried  ofi*  to  the  exhi-  ;  to  it  in  the  catalogues  in  1808.  Hisli^ 
bition,  and  mistaking  the  new  church  in  tures  were  bad,  from  bia  utter  wanitf 
the  Strand  for  Somerset  House,  ran  up  '  language,  but  he  took  great  paim  wtt 
the  steps  and  offered  his  shilling  to  a  his  diagrams,  and  his  ideaa  w«e  ota 
beadle.  When  he  at  last  found  the !  original.  On  one  ceiebrafeed  oeeadfll 
inght  house,  Opie's  ^'Gil  Bias'*  and  Turner  amved  in  the  leoture-room  Ml 
Westall's  *' Shipwrecked  Sailor  Boy"  and  much  perturbed.  He  dlTed  lot 
were  all  the  historical  pictures  he  could  .  into  one  pocket  and  then  into  aaottcr;  rt 
find.  '  last  he  ejaculated  these  memofafale  woidv 

Sir  Joshua  read  his  first  discourse  in  ;  ^^Grentlemen,  I've  been  and  left  flljli^ 
17G9.  Bany  commenced  his  lectures  in  ture  in  the  hackney -coach  !**! 
1784,  ended  them  in  1798,  and  was  ex- '  In  1779,  OKedfe  deaoiibea  gOMJi 
pelled  the  Academy  in  1799.  Opie  de-  Somerset  House  to  hear  Dt-  WiHB 
livered  his  lectures  in  1807,  the  year  he  \  Hunter  lecture  on  anatomy.  He  A^ 
died.  Fuseli  began  in  1801,  and  deliv-  scribes  Inm  as  a  jocose  little  man,  ia  ^ 
ered  twelve  in  all.  j  handsome  modest"    wi^.     A  aUkllB 

It  was  on  St  George*s  Day,  1771, ;  hung  on  a  pivot  by  his  side,  and  obMi 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  the  chair  other  hand  stood  a  young  man  half  ilik^ 
at  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  ped.  Every  now  and  then  hepaaaadL4l 
Academy.  Dr.  Johnson  was  there,  with  turn  to  the  dead  or  the  living  fmrafff^t 
Goldsmith  and  Horace  Walpole.  Gold- !  Fuseli  succeeded  Bany  aa  IiaMNf 
smith  got  the  eiu*  of  the  company,  but  on  Painting,  in  1799,  and  beeaneKHfiV 
was  laughed  at  by  Johnson  for  professing  on  the  death  of  Wilton  the  aaidpftol«'1l 
his  enthusiastic  belief  in  Chattel-ton's  dis- I  1803.  He  died  in  1825,  aged  ^SNlf^ 
covery  of  ancient  poems.  Walpole,  who  '  four,  and  was  buried  in  St.  F!bivF%  M> 
had  believed  in  the  poet  of  Bristol  till   tween  Reynolds  and  Opie. 


he  was  laughed  at  by  M.tson  and  Gray,    Beechey,  Reinagle,  Chjuon,  Joae% 
began  to  banter  Goldsmith  on  his  opin-   Mulready  followed  him  to  Ua 
ions,  when,  as  he  says,  to  his  surprise   grave.     The  body  had  prerioodf  M 
and  concern,   and  the  dashing  of  his  ,  laid  in  state  in  Somerset  Hooaey  kia 

mirth,  he  first  heard  that  the  poor  lad  ' 


t  Thornbnrjr^  <<Life  of  Tubbt,"  vbL  Ik^ 


I  107  (a  carelesB  book,  bat  tdn 
*  Life  of  Haydon.    By  Tom  Taylor.    Vol.  i.    curious,  aathentic,  and  ocigiBal 
p.  SO.  t  0'Keelb^«'LilK''voLL^ 
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tares  of  **  The  Lazar  House"  and  "  The 
Bridging  of  Chaos"  being  hung  over 
the  coffin. 

When  Sir  Joshua  died,  in  1792,  his 
body,  chested  in  a  black  velvet  coffin, 
lay  in  state  in  a  room  hung  with  sable  in 
Somerset  House.  Burke  and  Bany,  Bos- 
well  and  Langton,  Kemble  ana  John 
Hunter,  Townley  and  Angerstein  came 
to  witness  the  ceremony. 


Macmillan's  Magazine. 

CAWNPORE.* 

How  fast  events  drift  down  the  tor- 
rent of  Time  I     To  us,  who  had  come  to  j 
be  as  it  were  our  present  selves  when  the  . 
[ndian  Mutiny  took  place,  it  seems  as  if  j 
It  had  happened  but  yesterday.     It  is  | 
Mily  when  we  are  struck  by  finding  the 
little  children  who  were  then  pitied  as 
>rphan8  grown  into  men  beginning  life 
>n  their  own  account,  or  when  we  hear 
>f  the  generals  who  commanded  in  the 
Seld  as  aged  veterans  enjoying  their  hard- 
y  earned  honora,  that  we  realize  that 
prhat  seems  so  fresh  is  a  thing  of  history. 

There  we  were,  in  the  midst  of  our  i 
isual  occupations,  a  few  of  us  more  anx-  ' 
COS  than  usual  for  kindred  far  away,  j 
But  the  first  dismay  and  alarm  of  the 
nntiny  had  subsided,  relief  was  on  the ; 
^ay,  and  we  trusted  to  British  courage 
o  hold  out  till  it  should  amve.     The ' 
PTorldwas  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
klanchester  Exhibition,  and  chiefly  occu- 
ued  with  discussing  the  new  lights  that 
lystematic  an'angement  had  cast  upon  ! 
dea8  of  the  history  of  art,  or  bewailing  . 
lie  inconveniences  of  crowded  trains,  \ 
nrerfull  stations,  and  lodgings  obtained  | 
>y  a  happy  accident.     Then  came  the 
acclamations  of  newspaper  readers  in  the  ! 
Jiuns,  revealing  to  their  companions  a 
lense  that  something  more  than  usually 
rightful  had  taken  place.     Then  there 
ras  an  eager  asking  of  questions  and 
K>rTOwing  of  papers.     Gentlemen  satis- 
led  their  first  curiosity,  and  advised  their 
ady-friends  to  abstain  from  reading,  in 
he  hope  that  what  was  so  hon-ible  might 
ret  turn  out  untrue. 


•  Cawnpore.  By  G.  O.  Trevelyan.  Macmillan 
ad  Co. 


Alas !  though  some  of  the  more  sav- 
age details  were  happily  contradicted, 
the  main  fact  became  day  after  day 
more  appallingly  certain ;  and,  as  let- 
ters and  fragments  of  evidence  came 
forth  one  after  the  other,  the  impression 
became  the  more  sickening  and  oppres- 
sive as  it  was  borne  in  on  us  that  these 
were  sufferers  of  ways  and  habits  similar 
to  ouraelves,  lately  reading  the  same 
books,  and  with  the  same  pleasures  and 
interests  as  ourselves.  We  had  read 
coolly  enough  of  many  a  histoncal  mas- 
sacre ;  but  once  for  sJl  those  fragments 
of  Cawnpore  records  brought  home  to 
us  the  deadly  agonies  of  many  a  name- 
less sufferer,  whom  we  have  passed  light- 
ly by  in  the  historian's  vague  idiom, 
**  They  all  were  put  to  the  sword."  What 
that  smooth  monosyllabic  sentence  con- 
veys we  know  better  now  than  ever  we 
did  before. 

And  now,  just  when  the  catastrophe 
has  passed  into  history,  when  the  wound 
has  ceased  to  be  now,  and  yet  the  evi- 
dence is  still  accessible  in  its  freshness, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  given  us  the  story  of 
Cawnpore,  gathering  up  and  connecting 
those  scattered  notices  which  make  con- 
temporary history  reach  us  in  so  confused 
and  entangled  a  manner,  drawing  out 
the  thread  into  a  clear  narrative,  and, 
above  all,  telling  the  history  with  head, 
heart,  and  soul — a  head  to  read  its  mean- 
ing, a  heart  to  feel  its  piteous  woeful- 
ness,  and  a  soul  to  perceive  that  which 
exalts  and  makes  its  woefulness  endura- 
ble. Sometimes  the  allusions  may  seem 
somewhat  forced,  and  give  an  air  of 
affectation  and  fiine  writing,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  in  many  cases  this  recurrence 
to  impressive  phrases  and  scenes  already 
engraven  on  the  narrator's  mind  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  reserve  which  strong  feel- 
ing is  prone  to  adopt,  and  which  anoth- 
er kind  of  mind  finds  distasteful. 

We  already  know  how  strong  has 
been  the  "  Competition  Wallah's"  uni- 
form testimony  against  the  hateful — we 
had  well-nigh  said  brutal — vulgarism, 
that  treats  all  natives  as  '^  niggers."  In 
these  days,  when  scarcely  a  family  fails 
to  have  a  son  in  one  or  other  of  the  col- 
onies in  some  capacity,  civil  or  military, 
we  surely  have  warnings  enough  to  com- 
bat as  much  as  possible  this  unhappy 
form  of  slang,  and,  without  falling  into 
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unrealities  of  sentiment,  to  endeavor  to  ance,  the  extent  of  which  to  m  Hindoo 
bring  back  that  tone — which  for  want  of  ■,  mind  we  in  Europe  can  ocaroely 
a  better  term  we  call  chivalrous,  though  Seereek  Dhoondho  Pnnthy  better 
the  ages  of  chivalry  were  mostly  devoid  .  as  the  Nana,  was  a  fair  spedman  of  Ao 
of  it — that  regards  especial  forbearance  ;  polish  of  which  an  untamed  timr  m^bo 
and  consideration  as  due  to  the  inferior  capable.  Intimate  with  all  ue 
and  helpless.  ;  of  the  cantonment,  fumishiiig  Ids 

That  scorn  meets  with  a  more  bitter  ,  at  Bithoor  with  as  much  EBuroMttiflplM* 
requital  than  ill-usage  might  almost  be  !  dor  as  he  could  achieve,  yet  dl  the  tiao 
said  to  be  the  mor^U  of  this  book.     To   with  deadly  hate  to  Engwnd  in  Us  ^ 


pamper  a  wild  animal  without  gaining  he  had   obtained  such    trust  ftmn  thi 

Its  affections  is  only  to  prepare  it  for  de-  General  that  his  protection  was  i»niiB< 

structiveness.     And  the  earlier  chapters  ed.     He  ''  took  up  his  quarters  in  ttl 

of  this  lamentable  tale  are  the  descrip-  midst  of  the  houses  occapied  hj  thasi- 

tion  of  how  the  creature  was  gi-atified  vilians  and  their  fiunilies;  thelrasoji 

with  whatever  could  feed  its  pride  and  which  contained  upwards  of  £lWJOlMi 

love  of  ease,  but  all  flung  to  it  with  was  put  under  the  custody  of  hbhoif- 

averted  head  and  disdainful  eye.     Sever-  guard ;  and  it  was  even  proposed  tMt 

ity  is  a  safer  course  than   indulgence  the  ladies  and  children  should  be  plMri 

without  kindness.     These  are  things  of  in  sanctuary  in  Bithoor  Palaoa." 


system  for  which  individuals  can  scarce-  some  questioned  the  safiity  of  tnslitf 
ly  be  censured,  though  individuals  have  the  fold  to  the  keeping  of  the  woH^  M 
greviously  suffered  for  them.  Yet  we  in  a  dilatory  manner  a  speoies  of^  ' 
would  retract  our  saying  that  individuals  was  prepared.  By  an  onhappj 
can  scarcely  be  censured ;  for  surely,  the  magazine,  with  its  river-j 
whatever  the  hardening  effect  of  exam-  side,  was  neglected;  and  a  ^madwd 
pie,  habitual  scorn  and  rudeness  are  no  four  feet  high  was  thrown  up  round  ikl 
slight  offence ;  and  happily  many  a  noble  buildings  which  composed  the  old  dtt 
exception  has  upheld  that  the  true  gen-  '  goon  hospital,  and  ten  gnns  of  ▼sriiM 
tleman  is  unfailing  in  couitesy  even  to  ,  calibre  were  placed  in  positioB  romdlkl 
the  most  mean  and  annoying  of  depend-  intrenchment.'  '* 
ents.  '« What  do  yon  call  that  plaes  yon  m 

From  the  causes  of  irritation  we  pass  making  out  there  !"  asked  ft  iiinnnyt 
to  the  first  flashes  of  the  tempest,  and  to  the  Nana*8  confidant^  of  an  Bn^^ilhin- 
that  much  abused  confidence  which  at  tenant. 

one  moment  angers  us  as  infatuation  or  .      '^1  am  sure  I  don*t  know.** 
almost  judicial  blindness,  at  anocher  is       ''Call  it  the  Fort  of  Despair!*  MJi 
touching  by  its  warm  affectionate  reliance  ,  the  Hindoo. 

on  the  treacherous  friends  and  fellow-'  ''No,  no,*'  answered  the  undsnili 
soldiers  whose  hostility  was  discredited  Englishman ;  *'  we  wiU  call  it  the  IM 
even  when  their  muskets  were  loaded   of  Victory."  •  ' 

and  their  swords  drawn.     Among  those  ,      Alas!  if  brave  hearts  oonld 
who  were  most  full  of  this  fatal  trust  was  |  rampart  sufficient,  it  had  been  the 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  who   "worshipped   of  Victory.     Nay,  so  it  was  in 
his  Sepoys,  spoke  their  language  like  one   sense,  for  never  was  it  the  Fast  ef 
of  themselves,  and  indeed  had  testified   pair.   There  were  spirits  there  whowM 
to  his  predilection  for  the  natives  of  Hin-   never  without  hope-— other  here  er%^ 
dustan  by  the  strongest  proof  which  it   yond.  ' 

is  in  the  power  of  man  to  give."     When       In  this  intrenchment  the  wUte 
the  danger  began  to  become  so  apparent   and  children  spent  ereiy  nMlt^ 
that  even  he  could  no  longer  close  his   day  by  day  passed  in  expectaUax 
eyes  to  it,  his  fii*st  step  was  to  telegraph   outbreak  of  the  Sepoys,  whioh  wm 
to  Lucknow ;  his  second  to  "  invoke  the   to  come,  sooner  or  later.     ~ 
assistance  of  a  more  dubious  ally,"  that   Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  full  of 
adopted  sou  of  the  old  Mahratta,  Bajee  '  fish  spirit  of  chivalTy,  sent 
Rao,  whose  adoption  Government  had   Henry  Lawrenoe  a 
refused  to  ratify — thus  creatmg  a  griev-  j  had  been  despatched  to 
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now,  and,  knowing  how  ill  it  could  have  '  have  done  credit  to  any  Mahratta  chief 
been  spared,  added  thereto  two  ofScers  ;  in  the  palmiest  days  of  that  redoubted 
and  fifly  men  out  of  his  own  small  force,  race.  There  was  an  entire  regiment  of 
Well  was  it  for  them  to  be  sent  to  do  excellent  cavalry,  well  mounted  and 
good  service  at  Lucknow,  instead  of '  equipped.  There  was  a  detachment  of 
adding  to  the  mass  of  anguish  at  Cawn-  i  gunners  and  drivers  irom  the  Oude  ar- 
pore.  i  tillery,  who  had  been  despatched  as  a 

The  long  expected  mutiny  took  place, !  loan  from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore,  Justin 
and  far  more  harmlessly  than  any  one  '  time  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in  the 
had  dared  to  expect.  The  four  Sepoy ;  revolt.  There  were  the  Nana*s  own 
regiments  rose,  but  their  native  officers ;  myrmidons,  who  made  up  by  attach- 
were  for  the  most  part  loyal,  and  a  con-  '  ment  to  his  cause  what  they  wanted  in 
siderable  number  even  of  the  privates  military  skill.  Lastly,  there  were  three 
wereproof  against  their  comrades*  exam-  '  fine  battalions  of  Bengal  Sepoys,  led  by 
pie.  The  English  officers  were  unscathed ;  i  experienced  Sepoy  oflicers,  armed  with 
and  the  insurgents  were  actually  setting  |  English  muskets,  and  trained  by  English 
off  for  Delhi,  the  centre  to  which  all  the  I  discipline.*'  The  effective  general  was 
mutineers  had  flowed  that  they  might  Soubahdar  Teeka  Sing,  a  Hindoo  colonel 
lee  their  native  sovereign  once  more  I  — for  be  it  observed,  for  the  benefit  of 
reigning  in  triumph.  Unhappily,  how- '  the  generation  unfamiliar  with  the  or- 
ever,  they  had  requested  the  Nana  to  ganization  of  the  old  East  Lidian  army, 
make  common  cause  with  them,  and  it  every  white  officer  of  a  Sepoy  regiment 
occurred  to  his  counsellor,  the  ex-foot-  had  his  native  duplicate,  so  that,  when 
man  Azimoolah,  and  others  of  his  advi- '  all  the  whites  were  removed,  the  frame- 
sera,  that  he  would  be  a  mere  nobody  at  work  remained  complete  and  effective, 
the  Court  of  Delhi,  while,  as  master  of  |  Teeka  Sing  at  once  seized  the  magazine, 
Cawnpore  and  its  district,  he  might  ^ke  so  unfortunately  neglected,  and  sent  off 
his  own  terms  with  the  reiqstated  mon-  the  guns  drawn  by  Government  bullocks 
arch.  He  saw  the  advantages  of  the  to  the  attack  of  the  intrenchment  The 
scheme ;  prevaDed  upon  the  mutineers  to  {  first  shot  was  fired  on  the  6th  of  June, 
return  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all    1857. 

the  English  in  the  cantonment  before  I  We  have  minute  evidence  of  the  state 
marching  upon  Delhi,  bribing  them  with  of  affairs  during  the  siege,  both  within 
the  promise  of  unlimited  pillage,  and  a  and  without :  on  the  one  hand,  from 
gold  anklet  to  each  Sepoy.  i  Captain  Thomson,  one  of  the  four  En- 


The  tidings  of  the  return  of  the  foe 
drove  all  the  English  within  their  in- 
trenchment  It  consisted  of  a  rectangu- 
lar parallelogram,  sun-ounded  by  a  mud 
wall  four  feet  high,  three  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and  two  at  the  crest,  with  aper- 
tures for  the  guns.  Within  stood  two 
riogle-storied  barracks  sun'ounded  with 
Terandahs,  both  built  of  thin  brick-work, 
the  larger  thatched,  the  lesser  roofed 
with  concrete,  with  cooking-sheds  and 
servants*  huts  near.     Such  was  the  de- 


glish  survivors,  and  from  the  half-castes 
and  natives  who  remained  faithful ;  and, 
on  the  other,  from  other  natives  in  the 
city  and  environs,  among  whom  the 
most  remarkable  is  Nanukehund,  a  native 
lawyer,  who  had  been  employed  in  a  suit 
against  the  Nana,  and  therefore  concealed 
himself  in  a  village  near  at  hand,  but  all 
the  time  kept  a  daily  journal  of  passing 
events  and  reports. 

Yet  why  should  we  trace  step  by  step 
that  most  heartrending  tragedy,  from  the 


fence  behind  which  were  placed  no  less   moment  when  the  first  ball  broke  the  leg 
than  1,000  persons.     Four  hundred  and   of  a  native  footman,  till  the  last  slaugh- 


tered innocent  was  tumbled  into  the 
"  ladies*  well,**  on  the  16th  of  July,  afler 
forty  days  of  untold  anguish  t    All  that 


aizty-five  were  Elnglishmen,  both  military 
aod  civilians;  about  two  hundi*ed  and 
eighty  were  grown  women  ;  and  there 

were  at  least  as  many  young  children —  I  we  would  here  do  would  be  to  touch  on 
mostly  scarce  above  infancy.  Happy  the  |  those  more  striking  points  that  make  the 
mothers  whose  children  were  in  Eng- 1  narrative  bearable,  and  as  exalted  as  it  is 
famd  i  sorrowful.    When    balls  were   passing 

Around  was  "  a  force  which  would  I  through  those  fitdl  brick  walls  as  though 
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they  were  cardboard,  when  the  thatched 
barrack~roof  had  been  burnt,  and  the 
veitical  rays  of  an  Indian  gun  in  the 
month  of  June  were  pourino;  down  heat 
as  fatal  aa  the  shower  of  leaa,  Sir  Hngh 
Wheeler,  under  the  weight  of  bis  fleven- 
ty-fivc  yeare,  soon  proved  able  indeed  to 
endure,  but  unequal  to  the  exposure  and 
fatigue  of  the  conduct  of  the  struggle ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  s;iya  (referring  to 
him  whose  natural  endowments  made 
him  the  leader  of  the  10,000  Greeks), 
"  the  Clearchus  of  Cawnpore  was  Cap- 
tain Moore,  an  officer  in  charge  of  the 
invalids  of  the  3ad  Foot.  lie  was  a  tall, 
fair,  blue-eyed  man,  glowing  with  ani- 
mation and  easy  IriBh  intrepidity.  Where- 
soever there  was  most  ])ressing  risk,  and 
wheresoever  tliere  was  direst  wretched- 
ness, hia  pleasant  presence  was  seldom 
long  wanting.  Under  the  rampart ;  at 
the  batteries  ;  in  some  out-picket,  where 
men  were  droppmg  hke  pheasants  under 
a  fearful  cross-fire;  in  aomeconier  of  the 
hospital,  to  a  brave  heart  more  fearful 
still,  wheie  lay  the  mangled  forma  of 
those  young  and  delicate  beings  whom 
war  should  alwaya  spare :  ever  and  ev- 
eiywhere  was  heard  his  sprightly  voice 
speaking  words  of  encouragement,  of 
exhortation,  of  sympathy,  and  even  of 
conrteoua  gallantry.  Wherever  Moore 
had  passed,  he  left  men  something  more 
courageous,  and  women  something  less 
unhappy." 

The  Fort  St.  Elmo  of  Cawnpore  waa 
an  unfinished  line  of  barracks,  each  meaa- 
nring  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
but  only  three  of  which  had  reached  the 
height  of  forty  feet  One  of  these,  called 
No.  i,  was  held  by  a  party  of  civil  engi- 
neers, who  for  three  days  so  entirely  l»f- 
fied  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  that  the 

flace  was  not  again  attacked.  No  2, 
eld  by  only  sixteen  men,  was  the  scene 
of  so  desperate  a  struggle  that  one  sur- 
geon was  continually  employed  there, 
and  with  his  hands  full.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Mowbray  Thom- 
son, who  has  lived  to  tell  how,  at  the 
report  of  each  casuality,  a  tresh  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  sometimes  a  civilian,  some- 
times a  soldier.  On  the  33d  of  June, 
when  the  sounds  made  it  evident  that 
some  fresh  assault  was  being  prepared  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of 
Pluaey,  Thomson  sent  to  head-quarters 
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for  a  reinforoement.  Moore  mid*  »■ 
Bwer  that  he  conid  spare  nobodj  outil 
himself  and  Lieutenant  DdlioMfc  H 
the  course  of  a  few  minntea  the  par  V> 
rived,  and  at  onoe  sallieH  forth  inn^ 
one  with  a  sword,  and  the  Other  wA 
an  empty  musket  Moore  ahootod  ei^ 
"Number  One  to  the  froatl"  and  At 
enemy,  taking  it  for  graoted  tfatt  ttl 
well-known  word  of  commend  wodi 
bring  upon  them  a  full  compeny  of  8fr 
hibs  with  fixed  bayonets  and  ooekad  » 
volvers,  broke  oover  and  ran  lUtt  nUiK 
But  towards  morning  they  n 
force,  and  attacked  with  saoh  d 
ferocity  that  there  remuned  moie  dai 
Hindoos  out-tide  the  doorwmy  Aaa  IhM 
were  living  Europeans  within.**  Agifr 
eral  assault  of  the  whole  intrenohmgetlf' 
the  whole  rebel  force  took  plaee  at  H 
same  time.  It  was  s  eh(»l,  Aarp  ta^ 
bat,  and  ended  in  a  complete  lepw^ 
In  the  evening  the  Sepoja  drew  M^' 
made  obeisance,  and  requested  knell 
bury  their  dead — a  thorongh  aekeorf' 
edgment  of  defeat 

FiKe  days  before,  on  the  imh.aldM 
had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  intrvncb- 
ment  b^  a  native  messenger.  Htill  {a&  of 
resolation  and  spirit,  »uch  a  letter  » H 
became  s  British  offitx'r  like  Mitore  (« 
date  on  the  18tb  of  June  : — "  We.  <if 
course,  are  prepared  to  hold  oat  to  the 
last  It  is  ueedleea  to  mention  the  nius 
of  those  who  have  been  killed  or  dial 
We  tmat  in  God;  and,  if  our  esertiosi 
here  assist  your  safety,  it  will  be  a  codm- 
lation  to  know  that  otu-  fricnda  apprNi- 
at«  our  devotioa  Any  news  of  rtUcT 
will  cheer  as." 

And  these  words — how*  fearfully  tontk- 
ing  in  their  aimplitatj  I — were  wrines 
when,  besides  the  other  unspejiksble  b4^ 
rors  of  the  siege,  famine  and  thirst  wtn 
fast  prevailing.  Impetfl>clly  victualed  al 
first,  the  garrison  were  nenrlr  at  the  mi 
of  their  stores,  and  then  w  Whut  a  sieslt 
well,  the  favorite  uaA  of  the  eoeffi?, 
who  always  directed  their  fire  on  «st 
figure  they  saw  advancing  with  btttW 
or  pitcher.  The  madiinerv  for  ilravioj: 
water  was  shot  awaj,  and  the  bnckett 
had  to  be  drawn  np  1  1  over  hand  fms 
a  depth  of  more  t  o  'irty  fe«f  !  IV 
Hindoo  water-car  re  were  eorfv  slmn, 
and  EnglishmL-n  to<  tleir[/tace'  Jobs 
Mackillop,  of  the  Cii      Sem^  i|^<     J 
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oke  about  his  not  being  a  fighting-man, 
Nit  his  willingness  to  be  useful,  begged 
o  be  appointed  captain  of  the  well,  and, 
trange  to  say,  he  fulfilled  his  oflice  for  a 
all  week  ere  he  was  shot  down,  and  with 
lis  last  words  entreated  that  a  lady  to 
i^hom  he  had  promised  a  drink  might 
lot  be  disappointed. 

Those  who  were  old  enough  to  under- 
tand  that  a  draught  involved  a  more 
iriffhtful  cost  than  did  Alexander's 
'  thirsted  in  silence ;"  but  there  werelit- 
le  children  to  moan  for  drink,  or  vainly 
o  sack  canvas  bags  or  stmps  of  leather ! 

•'There  was  yet  another  well,  which 
ielded  nothing  then,  which  will  yield 
lothing  till  the  sea  too  gives  up  her  dead." 
t  was  outside  the  entrenchment ;   and, 
t  dead  of  night,  thither  were  borne  those 
rho  had  breathed  their  last  in  the  course 
►f  the  last  twenty-four  liom*s — the  chap- 
UD,  Mr.  Moncrieff,  standing  by,  and  re- 
peating some  brief  words  of  the  Church's 
ast  rites.     There  in  three  weeks  he  saw 
aid  250  men,  women,  and  babes.     He 
oald  hold  no  public  service,  but  "he 
nade  it  his  concern  that  no  one  should 
Lie,  or  8ufi*er,  without  the  consolations  of 
Christianity.     And,  whenever  he  could 
le  spai-ed  from  the  hospital,  this  shep- 
lerdof  a  pest-stricken  flock,  he  would  go 
he  round  of  the  batteries,  and  read  a  few 
irayers  and  Psjihns  to  the  fighting  folk. 
^ith  heads  bent,  and  hands  folded  over 
he  muzzles  of  their  rifles,  soothed  by 
genuine  piety,  some  by  the  associations  i 
»f  gladsome  Christmas  mornings,  and  | 
Irowsy  Sunday  afternoons,  spent  in  the  j 
isle  oi  their  village  church,  they  listened  ' 
almly  to  the  familiar  words,  those  mel-  i 
ncholy  and  resolute  men." 

The  Nana  decided  on  treachery.  A 
aptive  woman  was  sent  to  the  intrench- 
oent  with  an  offer  of  terms,  and  a  prom- 
98  that,  on  laying  down  their  arms,  the 
rarrison  should  receive  a  safe  passage  to 
yiahabad.  General  Wheeler  would  have 
ndured  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  food 
fSB  all  but  gone,  and  a  day  or  two  more 
roald  brings  the  rains  which  would  flood 
.way  the  last  remains  of  the  defences. 
)aptains  Moore  and  Whiting  persuaded 
lim  that  in  capitulation  lay  the  only  hope 
or  the  helpless  ones  of  their  number ; 
ad  on  the  25th  of  June  the  firing  ceased, 
nd  conferences  began.  It  was  arranged 
hat  our  forces  should  march  out  under 


arms,  carriages  be  provided  for  the 
wounded,  women,  and  children,  and 
boats,  sufficiently^provisioned,  to  be  ready 
at  the  landing-place  to  convey  the  whole 
garrison  to  Allahabad. 

The  landing-place  was  a  mile  from  the 
intrench ment,  the  opening  a  ravine — in 
winter  the  course  of  a  little  stream,  in 
summer  like  a  sandy  lane.  It  was  the 
spot  that  the  Nana  and  his  Mahratta 
courtier,  Tantia  Topee,  had  selected  for 
an  act  of  treachery  so  shocking,  even  to 
Hindoo  morality,  that  the  Sepoy  cavalry 
refused  to  participate  in  it  tUl  the  Nana 
himself  assured  them  that,  on  the  faith 
of  a  Royal  Brahmin,  it  was  lawful  to 
forswear  himself  for  such  an  occasion. 

Vehicles  and  beasts  of  burthen  were  pre- 
pared outside  the  intrenchment.  There 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  whose  son  had  al- 
ready been  killed  while  lying  wounded  on 
a  sofa,  placed  his  wife  and  daughters  on 
an  elephant,  and  himself  entered  a  pa- 
lanquin which  he  was  never  again  to 
leave,  save  for  his  death-blow.  The 
doomed  garrison  quitted  that  scene  of 
matchless  endurance.  First  marched  the 
men  of  the  3  2d,  with  their  brave  captain 
at  their  head — the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Then  came  the  motley  band  of  convey- 
ances with  the  helpless  and  disabled; 
after  them,  such  as  could  still  bear  arms 
and  march ;  and,  last  of  all.  Major  Vibart 
of  the  Second  Cavalry.  Colonel  £wart 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  last  to  start ; 
the  bearers  of  the  bed  on  which  he  lay 
went  slowly,  fell  behind  the  rest,  and 
both  were  cut  down  in  the  8ta*eets  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  Their  child  had 
already  perished  in  the  siege,  while  al- 
ready their  letters — some  of  the  lofUest 
and  sweetest  of  all  that  mournful  corres- 
pondence that  filled  our  papers — were  on 
their  way  to  England.  They  scarcely 
preceded  their  bi*ave  fellow-suflerers  by 
many  minutes.  There  only  remained  the 
brief  interval  during  which  the  women 
and  wounded  were  placed  in  the  boats, 
ere  the  concealed  artillery  and  riflemen 
opened  upon  the  Englbhmen  in  the  ra- 
vine, 

**  Sorrow  it  were  and  shame  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  then  befelL  " 

Two  half-caste  Christian  women  saw 
it  all :  saw  the  death  of  General  Wheeler, 
and  of  good  Mr.  Moncrieff  with  his 
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Prayer-book  in  bis  hand  :  saw  the  boats 
with  their  straw  awuings  in  flames,  and 
tlie  ladies  and  children  dragged  out  of 
them — many  to  die  at  once ;  but  the  rest, 
125  helpless  widows  and  orphans,  res- 
cued for  the  moment^  and  driven  up  to 
the  pavilion  of  the  Nana,  who  caused 
them  to  be  placed  in  a  building  near  at 
hand,  which,  having  once  belonged  to  a 
Portuguese  mission,  was  properly  named 
Salvador  house,  but  was  con-upted  into 
Savada.  It  was  in  this  miserable  walk 
that  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  and  his  lady  (herself  a  native  of 
India)  were  carried  away  by  a  trooper, 
who,  fearing  to  be  deprived  of  her,  spread 
that  monstrous  repoit  that  so  much  ex- 
cited £nglish  imaginations,  of  her  having 
killed  all  of  his  family,  and  then  leaped 
down  a  well.  Poor  thing  I  she  seems  to 
have  assumed  a  Mahometan  name,  and 
to  have  remained  with  her  captor  tUl  her 
death  ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  relieving  our  minds  of  many 
of  the  atrocities  that  burthened  our 
memories,  a  large  propoilion  of  which 
he  tells  us  we  may  trust  were  nothing 
but  ghastly  dreams.  This  poor  girl, 
scarcely  an  Englishwoman,  was  the  only 
one  known  to  have  been  made  a  member 
of  the  harem. 

The  widows  of  Nana  Sahib's  adopted 
father  were  strong  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, at  least  as  far  as  regarded  their 
own  sex.  They  had,  by  thi*eatening  to 
commit  suicide  unless  their  entreaty  was 
granted,  saved  for  a  time  the  life  of  one 
poor  young  Englishwoman,  the  widow  of 
a  toll-keeper,  and  by  the  same  threat  they 
endeavored  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  des- 
olate captives  in  the  Savada,  who  had 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  tall, 
resolute-looking,  low-caste  woman,  call- 
ed in  derision  the  Begum.  Their  num- 
bers were  augmented  after  a  short  inter- 
val by  the  ladies  of  Futtehghur,  a  fort 
higher  up  the  Granges,  whose  fugitives 
coming  down  the  river  were  intercepted 
at  two  different  times.  The  first  were  all 
shot  down  together;  the  second  were 
slaughtered,  all  save  the  women  and  four 
men,  who  were  sent  to  swell  the  mass  of 
suffering  in  the  Savada. 

A  native  doctor  has  left  a  record  of  the 
deaths  that  took  place  between  the  7th 
and  15th  of  July.  Eighteen  women,  one 
Hindoo  nurae,  aod  seven  children  died  of 


cholera  and  dysentery ;  and  "edb 

ap  M,**   ^<  one  baby  of  itadC**    Hippj 

baby! 

Rescue  was   approaching — alat!  M 
rescue  to  them.  Havelock  and  Neill  WM 
hurrying  on  their  men  as  rapidly  as  mss 
could  be  huiTied,  with  burning  hm^ 
They  had  but  to  meet  the  Sepoys  to  nia 
two  of  the  eight  victories  thai  sEoas 
round  the  last  days  of  Havdo^  Am 
his  life-long  prayer  that  he  mudit  moIp 
mand  at  a  successful  battle.     Their  sl- 
vance  sealed  the  doom  of  thrir  eouati^ 
women,  whom  they  came  to  dalifK 
The  Nana  was  told  that  no  fresh  taSHb 
would  be  risked  for  mere  oorpseSyaadttil 
such  a  mass  of  living  witnesses  woiddhs 
perilous.    He  easily  consented  to  mfr 
ly  his  hatred,  and  hastened  proosso^p 
lest  the  royal  stepmothers  ahoold  fSl 
means  of  stiring  np  opinion  against  hap. 
Indeed  they  had   alreadv  hslfsisiwi 
themselves,  as  a  pledge  of  their  ainesnl^ 
tention  to  sacrifice  themaelyes  to  savetls 
lives  of  the  Englishwomen.     NorvodlL 
the  Sepoys  consent  to  be  the  nrartaMli 
but  five  men  were  foond— two  Hiaiaik 
peasants,  two  Mahommedan  bntbhsH^ 
and  only  one  soldier — who,  in  the  it^ 
ening  twilight  of  the  15th  of  Joly,  hK. 
did  the  fearful  work  of  oamaga    Ita! 
returned  in  the  morning  of  the  i6di,sai- 
before  noon  not  a  living  Boropean  sih, 
mained  in  Cawnpore.     All  were  tbvM* 
into  a  dry  well  outside  the  Savada  i 
ere  his  flight  from  Bithoor,  the 
drained  the  last  drop  of  bloodsbsd  by  life 
murder  of  the  young  woman  whositti 
royal  widows  had  hoped  to  |weaerv%   « 

Another  sharp,  short  fight^  and  AsM^ 
cuers  had  come.  Alas!  to  find  oal|yiik- 
floor  swimming  in  blood,  the  wq/t^ 
choked  wells,  and  the  piteooa 
tary  memorials  that  strewed  the 


Only  four  of  the  entire  EngUahganiM 
of  that  fatal  intreaohment  atill  bfesMK: 
this  air,  and  they  were  far  awajtal 
Cawnpore. 

One  boat,  during  the  slanghtsr  sltfii 
embarkation  on  June  27thy  hadnMnir^ 
ed  in  pushing  ofil  It  oontaiaed  the  ^Sm 
flower  of  all  the  drfenoe— MooE%  .dla ' 
his  arm  in  a  sling;  Thomson,  of  BMii- 
No.  2;  Delafoese^  who  had  lain  op.  1^ 
back  under  a  baming  gnn  narri^g^  #ri 
tinp^uishing  the  flames  in  a  I 
artiUeiyi  and  other  hsvoes^ 
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ploits  must  be  read  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
)wn  pages.  Besides  their  original  freight, 
hey  had  tiiken  on  board  those  from  a 
linking- boat,  and  were  deeply  overladen. 
^  shot  broke  the  rudder ;  the  native  boat- 
nan  liad  recovered  their  oars;  and  planks, 
»m  from  the  bulwarks,  served  to  paddle 
lown  '*  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour 
inder  a  sliower  of  canister  and  shells 
Toni  either  bank.*'  Wliile  pushing  the 
x>at  off  a  sandbank,  regardless  of  an  ill- 
jet  coUai'-bone,  Moore's  brave  heart  was 
Merced  by  a  bullet,  and  he  had  the  privi- 
ege  of  dying  still  full  of  hope  and  exer- 
ion  ;  and  many  another,  who  had  made 
I  memorable  name,  sank  into  the  waters. 
We  must  not  track  each  step  of  that  feaf- 
iil  voyage,  shot  at  day  and  night,  till,  on 
iie  third  morning,  the  vessel  grounded, 
ind  Thomson,  Delafosse,  and  eleven  eol- 
liera  lauded  to  cleai-  away  the  enemy,  and 
)bt2uu  a  little  respite  during  which  the 
wmt  might  be  pushed  oti'  again.  They 
Irove  the  enemy  before  them ;  but  othei*8 
slosed  in  behind,  poured  down  on  the 
[x>at,  and  turned  it  back  to  Cawnpore. 
When  it  came  to  the  landing-place,  or- 
lers  came  down  that  the  ladies  should  be 
separated  from  the  men,  and  the  massa- 
are  begin  agtiin.  Not  a  wife  would  leave 
tier  husband ;  each  clung  to  him.  Cap- 
Lain  Seppings  read  a  lew  prayera  aloud, 
%ud  all  shook  hands.  Theu  the  Sepoys 
iredl 

Meantime  the  fourteen  struggled  on 
imong  the  enemy  and  took  shelter  in  a 
imall  temple,  which  they  held  out  against 
;he  multitude  for  many  hours,  till  gun- 
|K>wder  was  brought  to  dislodge  them, 
md  they  rushed  forth.  Six,  who  could 
lOt  swim,  sprang  among  the  howling  na- 
tives to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
x>ald.  The  others  dashed  into  the  river, 
ind  dived  and  swam  by  turns,  while  bul- 
leta  danced  round  them  like  hail.  Three 
[leriahed ;  four  kept  on  their  way  till "  one 
\yf  one  the  hunters   desisted  from  the 

aHaae. 

**  The  four  Englishmen  were  sitting  up 
to  their  necks  in  water,  two  good  leagues 
i)elow  the  point  where  they  had  tirst 
plunged,  when  the  sound  of  approaching 
roioes  again  sent  them  diving  after  the 
manner  of  otters,  surprised  by  the  throng 
of  hounds  and  spearmeu.  As  they  rose 
bo  the  upper  air  they  were  greeted  with 
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a  shout  of  *  Sahib !  Sahib !  why  keep 
away  ?  We  are  friends.* "  And  friendls 
they  were,  retjuners  of  Dingbijah  Sing, 
a  loyal  gentleman  of  Oude.  They  even 
offered  to  throw  their  weapons  into  the 
river  to  satisfy  the  distrustful  English- 
men. And  yet,  such  are  Hindoos,  thej 
could  not  refrain  from  pillaging  one  of 
the  poor  soldiers  of  a  ca|>pouchful  of 
rupees  which  he  liad  tied  under  his  knee 
— the  only  thing  there  was  to  take ;  for, 
among  the  four,  there  remained  **only 
one  flannel  shiit,  one  strip  of  linen  cloth, 
and  five  severe  wounds.  Exposure  to 
the  heat  had  puffed  the  skin  of  their 
shoulders  with  huge  blisters  as  if  their 
clothes  had  been  burnt  off  their  backs  bj 
fire."  And,  when  helped  ashore,  they 
lay  without  speech  or  motion,  utterly  ezr 
hausted.  An  elephant  had  been  sent  to 
convey  the  two  bflicers ;  but  the  soldierSi 
Murphy  and  Sullivan,  being  in  worse 
plight  from  wounds,  the  beast  was  re- 
signed to  their  use ;  while  Thomson  and 
Delafosse  bestrode  one  pony,  one  in  the 
sliiit,  the  other  iu  a  borrowed  i-ug.  They 
were  received  by  torcli-light  in  great 
state  by  the  old  Rajah ;  and  for  three 
weeks  remained  in  his  fort,  too  entirely 
spent  to  do  ought  but  slumber,  wake^ 
eat,  and  doze  again.  By  and  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rebels  made  their 
shelter  insecm*e;  and,  pai'ting  with  the 
good  old  man  with  warm  gratitude,  thej 
ci'ossed  the  rivei*,  and  were  sent  on  in  a 
bullock-cait  towards  Allahabad.  After 
about  an  hour,  the  alarm  was  given  that 
guns  were  ahead;  but,  ci'eeping  stealthily 
along  the  road,  the  fugitives  found  them- 
selves iu  face  of  an  English  sentry,  and 
the  English  troops  welcomed  Uie  sole 
survivors  of  the  deadly  inti'enchment. 

Poor  Sullivau  lived  only  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival  in  the  camp ;  Delafosse 
survived  to  distinguish  himself  again  in 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Thomson  to  nar- 
rate  the  history  of  Cawnpore.  Murphy, 
after  returning  home  with  his  own  regi- 
ment, volunteered  again  for  India,  and 
is  the  present  custodian  of  the  gardens 
that  now  cover  the  site  of  the  **  House 
of  the  Massacre."  "  Here  he  may  be 
seen  in  the  balmy  forenoons  of  the  cold 
weather,  sauntering  about  in  a  pith  hel- 
met and  linen  jacket ;  a  decent  little  Irish- 
man, very  ready  to  give  a  feeling  aadin- 
27 
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telligeot  account  of  what  took  place  un- 1  is  at  its  liei^ht.    The  rich  dty  nunliMt 
der  hia  immediate  observation."  |  wiio  determines  to  give  himself  and  hb 

We  have  closed  tlie  terrible  story  with  family  a  three- month  a'  holiday  in  tba 
the  one  gleam  of  light  thai  Hhinee  through  wintertime,  or  the  retired  coantrytiadifr 
the  gloom.  We  will  not  pain  ourselvea  .  man,  may  be  met  with  at  every  egfMr 
and  our  readers,  with  the  etory  of  the  in  Rome  or  Naples.  Those  bent  Vftm 
venge&ncc — a  dark  page  in  our  annals —  '  society,  find  the  Napoleonist  nlooB^ 
when,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  says  in  one  of  and  even  those  of  the  "  pKibomg  8t 
the  most  fearful  sentences  in  his  book,  Germain"  in  P^s,  easier  of  lecostlH 
we  proved  that  our  talk  about  the  sacred-  the  exclusive  oircles  of  Vienna  Nofa' 
Dees  of  human  life  and  Christian  duty  eigner,  except  of  known  character  mi 
"  meant  that  we  were  to  forgive  most  of  rank,  or  well  recommended  by  hii  l^ 
those  who  had  never  injured  us,  plunder  j  Itassador,  cam  hope  to  gain  ■iliiiiltMia 
none  but  audi  as  were  worth  robbing,  :  into  the  "  Haute  Vol^'  Amongthai^ 
and  seldom  hang  an  innocent  Hindoo  if,  selves,  the  strictest  mles  prevail  lions 
we  could  catch  a  guilty  one — that  the  |  who  has  not  sixteen  perfect  qoaitaiigi 
great  principles  of  mercy  and  justice  and  is  admitted.  Pert)aps  it  will  ba  as  M 
diarity  must  cease  to  be  eternally  true,  |  to  explain  the  system  of  "nztecn  V"^ 
until  the  injured  pride  of  a  great  nation  eTings"now.  It  is  generally  admittUlM 
had  been  satisfied,  its  wnilh  glutted,  and  j  each  person  has  a&ther  and  a  iiiiitkf 
its  away  restored."  The  men  who  actu- 1  tw  parents,  exoeptionaonlTpniVWai^ 
ally  went  fi^m  their  bravely-fought  field  Mnoiuff  and  Minerva  are  uw  only  OMI 
"'       ''  "  we  remember  at  this  moment; ^Itli 


(o  wander  sobbing  through  the  poolt 
blood,  piciung  up  piteous  memorials,  and 
seeking  in  vain  for  a  living  being,  might 
be  excused  their  madness;  but  with  sh^e 
and  grief  we  look  back  to  the  careless 
and  half  jocose  manner  in  which  for  a 
space  it  became  the  habit  to  speak  of  the 
deaths  of  the  unhappy  men  who  perished 
under  our  revenge  with  little  inquiry  in- 
to their  share  in  the  guilt. 

We  have  not  viewed  the  book  in  its 
political  aspcot :  we  have  looked  at  it 
nmply  as  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings 


degree  constitutes  tun  qnaitarinai;  Ai 
ishter  Qurter  tM(lli 
parents')  arms  on  nis'or  Deralualdi  i4 


I,  the  son  or  daughter  q 


each  of  these  had  a  &th«-  «td  i 

therefore  the  original  indindiial  lai  m 

grandfathers  ana  l*o  grandmolliei»- 
fonr  quarteriogs.  This  is  bringing  fbt 
the  explanation  tc  the  level  of  UieloirMl 
capacity.  Therefore  each  of  ihtae  ha 
two  parentis  eight  ancestors  in  the  tiiiri 
generation,  and  sixteen  in  the  fouA. 
Now,  eoob  single  individual  of  Uw«si- 


endured  at  Cawnpore,  and  of  that  deep,  i  t^^n  must  have  home  armi« — that  is  vuM 
resolute,  unselfish  heroism  which  upheld   have  had  no  oonnectii^o  whatever  «it^ 


each  victim  till  he  or  she  had  ripened  to 
receive  the  palm  of  rejoicing  for  those 
who  oome  out  of  ^eat  tribulation.  We 
should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all 
our  youth ;  for  assuredly,  if  it  infuses 
aught  of  tbe  same  temper  of  patience, 
and  courage  undaunted  even  to  the  most 
fearful  extremity,  the  blood  of  Cawnpore 
will  not  have  flowed  in  vain. 


VIENNA  SOCIETY. 

In  the  following  pages,  we  propose  to 
lead  our  readers  into  the  inner  life  of  a 
town  seldom  trodden  by  the  English  tour- 
ut — in  winter ;  at  leaM,  the  season  when 
**  aociety,"  as  in  most  continental  towns, 


trade,  must  have  tf  longed  to  thegcotry, 
in  fact.  Any  flaw  in  any  part  of  Uw 
chain  destroys  the  whole  of  the  «■^ 
terings.  Jews  ire,  on  Uils  acooSB^ 
never  seen  in  the  best  houses  uf  Vi*i>m 
The  branch  of  the  It'ithsohild  fiimily  fil- 
ing here,  though  holding  a  fair  and  boo- 
orable  position,  is  never  admiued  OU 
society.  Ilaving  explained  tlie  gnnni 
work  of  our  tboiie,  we  shall  uuv  o» 
duct  our  readers  ^ome  eight  bundiid 
milesfrom  "  London  Society  "(with  vUtk 
they  are  already  acquaint*^),  ituo  ikt 
heartoftheo^Malof  the  Austrian  c» 
pile. 

The  first  0I3'  '-,  '  Enriisbnm, « 
entering  a  £>  n  luwn,  ta  always  to 
find  out  the  b<  ho  The  two  rivib 
inVittuiai     t     ■•]  -wigClart.-Hft 

Archduke  '  j,   _.   _  —     .. 
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known  in  Congress  days  as  "the  White 
Swan."  They  stand  on  exactly  opposite 
wdes  of  the  narrow  and  busy  "  Kiirnth- 
ner  Strasse;"  the  former,  however,  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  not  forming  a 
thoroughfai*e  like  the  Munsch.  In  Vien- 
na, namely,  the  visitor  will  constantly 
observe  passages  leading  under  arch- 
ways into  the  court  of  the  house  or 
houses,  and  then  break  out  again  ;  these 
are  termed  "  voluntary  passages,"  or,  in 
the  harsh  Teutonic,  **  Freiwillige  Durch- 
giinge."  Whether  this  name  arises 
from  every  one  being  at  liberty  to  pass, 
or  that  there  is  no  strict  right  of  way, 
and  that  the  passage  is  granted  by 
the  proprietors  (like  the  passage  at  the 
bottom  of  **Hay  Hill,"  between  Devon- 
shire and  Lansdowne  Houses,  which  is 
shut  one  day  in  every  year,  on  the  1st 
of  September  we  believe) ,  we  are  un- 
able to  state  ;  however  that  may  be, 
they  are  all  closed  at  ten  P.  M.  Hav- 
ing selected  one  of  these  hotels,  or  one 
of  the  many  others,  the  traveler  will 


dancing  is  prohibited,  till  midnight  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  when  everything  ceases. 
This  period  is  called  the  "  Faschmg ;"  its 
length,  therefore,  always  varies  with  the 
date  of  Easter  Sunday.     If  this  be  early 
the  season  begins  again  in  a  modified 
manner  afterwards,   but  the  "  season" 
proper  only  lasts  during    Carnival — a 
term,  of  courae,  derived  from  "farewell 
to  meat,"  that  being,  theoretically,  pro- 
hibited during  Lent     We  must  begin 
with  the  highest  pinnacle  of  society,  the 
Court.     No  foreigner  has  any  chance  of 
ever  seeing  a  "  Kammer  Ball,"  since  for- 
eign ambassadors,  though  representing 
their  sovereigns'  persons,  are  excluded ; 
only  those  nobles  who  "  enjoy  the  Em- 
peror's confidence"  are  invited,  and  the 
families  of  military  personages  attached 
to  the  court  with  the  dignitaries  of  State, 
if  posessed  of  sixteen  quarterings.     We 
believe  Schmerling,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  to  be  exduded  on  this  accoant, 
but  will  not  sign  an  affidavit  on  the  sab- 
•ject     The  papal  nuncio,  however,  is  ad- 
most  likely  begin  to  look  about  him,  nn-   mitted ;  and  as,  from  his  position  as  Bo- 
less  he  finds  snow  of  three  feet  in  depth   man  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  he  may  not 
a  drawback.     However,  as  our  object  is  !  even  look  on  dancing,  the  privilege,  no 


rather  to  lead  him  into  society,  we  will 
say  nothing  about  the  town  at  present, 
excepting  as  its  description  tallies  with 


doubt,  affords  him  great  gratification. 
The  Bavarian  minister,  who  represents 
the  head  of  the  Empress's  fiEiinily,  has 


oar  project     As  we  have  siud  before,  also  the  e/i^r a;.     Foreigners  are,  however, 

the  unaided  Englishman,  even  of  the  admitted  to  the  '^  Court"  balls,  properly 

best  family,  will  find  it  very  difficult —  so  called.    The  "  K.  &  L  Redouten  Saal*' 

nay,  almost  impossible — to  gain  admit-  in  the  palace,  where  these  balls  are  given, 


tance  into  the  charmed  circle,  unless  he 
have  some  previously  made  acquaint- 
ances therein,  or  be  furnished  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  :  however,  having 
once  burst  the  barrier,  his  progress  will 


is  a  most  magnificent  room,  about  four 
times  the  size  of  the  Throne-room  in  St 
James*  Palace,  audit  is  always  most  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  on  these  and  similiar 
occasions,  with  wax  candles.     A  balcony 


be  rapid,  for  nothing  can  be  more  cordial  runs  right  round  the  room,  at  about  half 
than  the  behavior  of  the  Austrians  and  its  height,  from  whence  those  who  do 
Hungarians  to  a  foreigner ;  indeed,  it  has   not  dance  may  see  all  the  fun.  An  annual 


been  said  that  to  know  one  Hungarian 
was  to  know  the  whole  nation.  Last  sea- 


ball  is  held  here,  b^  permission  of  thd 
Emperor,  of  a  curiously  charaoteristio 


■on  was  unfortunately  rather  a  dull  one,  as  nature,  called  the  '^biirger  Ball,"  or 
the  gloom  of  death  hung  over  the  court  '^citizen's  ball."  In  Vienna  all  classes, 
and  many  noble  houses.  The  Emper-  trades,  and  occupations  form  themselves 
or*s  uncle  died  in  December,  and  the  j  into  '*  Yereine,"  answering  in  some  re- 
Ssterhazy,  the  first  Hungarian  house  in  I  spect  to  our  guilds,  excepting  that  we 
Vienna,  had  experienced  the  loss  of  a  |  have  no  theatrical  or  '*  fourth-estate" 
^ter  and  aunt     The  season  here,  where  guild,  whereas  here  there  are  such.    All 


the  natives  do  not  care  about  broiling 
themselves  half  dead  as  in  England,  be- 

S'ns  properly  on,  or  the  day  after  Twelfth- 
ly ,  the  bth  of  January,  and  lasts,  with  the 
exception  of  Fridays  in  each  week,  when 


these  different  associations  give  one  ball 
during  the  carnival ;  but  only  the  Qilrger 
and  Industrial  Society's  balls  are  given  i|i 
the  palace.  At  the  fonaer  all  the  wefilth/ 
dtixens,  who  never  are  admitted  into 
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society,  have  the  privilege  of  gazing  at 
the  empress,  whose  radiant  beauty  sur- 
passes that  of  her  sister,  the  queen  of 
Naj)le8.  The  imperial  party  always  visit 
the  ball-room,  and  sit  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  royal  box  on  the  balcony.  The 
'*  Industriellen  Ball''  is  given  by  a  com- 
mit ee  of  the  artistic  manufacturers.  Tick- 
ets are  obtained  to  these  balls,  on  pay- 
ment, by  sending  in  your  card  to  the 
committee.  Here  actresses  and  authors, 
telegraph  clerks  and  merchants'  daugh- 
ters jostle  each  other  in  gay  confusion. 
We  observed  '*  Couqui,"  the  pi-ivia  f/al- 
laiua  of  the  opera,  surrounded  by  a  legion 
of  admirei-8,  all  with  more  or  less  stars 
on  their  breasts,  w  alking  along  on  the 
arm  of  the  admirer  with  most  decora- 
tions, whilst  a  rich  old  banker,  II , 

followed  her  steps,  looking  something 
like  an  ugly  lapdog  with  its  hair  dyed, 
can'ving  her  shawl  and  fan.  The  danc- 
ing IS  can'ied  on  to  the  inspiriting  strains 
of  Strauss'  band.  It  struck  us  once  as  a 
lemavkable  fact,  that  this  band  was  al- 
ways advirtised  to  play  at  least  in  three 
difierent  ]  laces  on  the  same  night,  and 
always  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  Strauss.  If  asked  on  this  point, 
he  (Strauss)  might  have  objected,  like 
the  Irish  M.  P.,  that  **  I  can't  be  in  two 
places  at  once — like  a  bii'd  I"  However, 
there  are  now  three  brothere — John,  Ed- 
ward, and  Joseph,  though  only  the  two 
last  lead ;  and  these  two  were  always  ad- 
vertised together.  To  see  the  elder  of 
tliese  two  lead  is  really  a  sight  refreshing 
to  behold.  His  whole  frame  regularly 
keeps  time  to  the  music;  far  different 
from  the  unimpassioned  demeanor  of  the 
estimable  C.  Coote,  senior,  whose  band, 
for  dancing  purposes,  is  perhaps  as  good. 
During  the  waltzes  and  other  fast  dances, 
the  ladies  all  stand  together  in  a  wide 
circle  round  the  room,  and  the  gentle- 
men form  an  inner  circle  about  three 
yai'ds  off.  When  the  music  strikes  up, 
the  first  gentleman  walks  across  this 
8[mce  to  his  partner,  and  then  dances 
round  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
each  successive  couple  going  off  in  the 
same  manner  immediately:  when  they 
have  completed  one  turn,  they  are  stop- 
ped by  the  M.  C.  Thus  no  dancers  pass 
each  other,  and  order  is  preserved  m  a 
manner  which  would  astonish  the  crowd- 
ed oonfuaion  of  a  London  ball-room, 


where  the  area  of  a  child's  hoop  is  con- 
sidered quite  space  enough  to  dance  in.  Id 
the  cotillion,  which  was  danced  at  the  nnd- 
dle  of  the  ball,  and  not  at  the  end  as  in  Eng- 
land, only  one  figui-e  was  danced,  whiSi 
consisted  of  all  the  ladies — there  vaiAX 
have  been  500 — joining  hands,  and  tn 
gentlemen  ditto.  Then  the  ladies  wot 
led  through  the  circle  of  gentlemen,  in 
rows  ;  and  at  the  end,  the  scramble  ftr 
partners  was  amusing  to  behold  from  thi 
gallery.  The  sunpir-room  is  not  good— 
a  low,  mean-lookmg  place,  where  yon 
sit  down  and  pay  for  what  yon  tua 
There  is  another  smaller  hall-room  ad- 
joining this  one  called,  the  small  **  B^ 
douten  Saal,"  in  which  are  given  **  G^ 
sellschafls  Biille,'*  or  Society-balls,  efoy 
fortnight  They  are  also  termed  **  Hbk- 
nic"  balls ;  on  what  principle  it  u  difr 
cult  to  make  out,  unless  it' be  that  bib 
are  given  by  night,  and  pic-nios  faj  dij. 
('^  Lucus,"  <&a)  These  answer  in  nooi 
degree  to  our  almost  forgotten  AlmnrM 
tickets  being  obtainable  throagh  U|f 
patronesses  only.  The  proceeds  an  d^ 
voted  to  a  charitable  porposa  The  •»■ 
ciety  of  tliese  balls  is  very  good,  At 
military  element  preponderating  greit^ 
among  the  gentlemen,  as,  indeed,  it 
does  on  most  public  occasions  in  Vieana 
The  vaiiety  ot  uniforms,  howeTer,  pfM 
a  gay  appearance  to  the  ball-room,  Wf 
unlike  that  of  a  London  ball-room,  wlMi 
the  gentlemen  all  give  a  fordgner  ill 
idea  of  being  undertakers  in  a  new  tij^ 
of  business,  and  turned  butlers.  At  lb 
^^  pic-nics'*  the  dancers  are  not: 
to  a  line,  but  the  room  is  never 
crowded.  Prince  Auersperg  gave  aipl 
in  his  large  house,  outside  the  inner  ton 
to  which  the  Court  came  and  alvd 
about  two  hours.  A  magnifioeat  nmb 
flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  JianiM 
rooms  here.  One  of  the  rooma  ffortJ 
a  large  conservatory,  which,  thoriiA 
doubtless  charming  in  summer,  was'niip 
too  cold  to  be  entered  in  Jannary.  OMif 
the  many  excellent  military  bands  |ih^ 
ed  the  music.  Polkas anaHasnilEns. lm 
very  favorite  dances;  bnttheLuMflnaii 
hardly  ever  heard  of.  The  mnnlmi!  liip 
form  a  most  prominent  fieatnre  in  the  t^ 
teitainments  of  Vienna.  OneSond^jip 
counted  twenty-three  baDa 


one  paper  for  that  erening!    Tn  IhM 
however,  ladies  n0fnr|jg^diiil^Mll# 
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dent  being  largely  Fnpplied  ont  of  the 
oeiete  Ajuivoque  of  Vienna.  Many  ele- 
;ant  masks  are  to  be  seen  at  these  balls ; 
lOwcver,  the  **  Debardeur**  element  pre- 
bminates  largely,  and  higher  flights  of 
incy  were  seldom  attained,  for  fear  of 
merging  into  the  political,  which  is  strict- 
ly prohibited.  No  gentlemen  mask :  and 
nly  some  four  or  five  men,  who  were 
laid  to  appear  as  pierrots,  enlivened  the 
ooms  with  dreary  facetiousness,  consist- 
dg^  chiefly  in  hitting  each  other  on  the 
ead  with  flexible  wands  that  they  all 
trry.  The  balls  at  the  ^'Teater  an  der 
Vien,"  that  took  place  every  Wednes- 
ay,  were  the  best.  The  pit  and  stalls 
rere  boarded  over,  and  the  stage  tamed 
ito  a  room,  the  bands  being  placed  in 
be  gallery.  Twice  a  week  large  masked 
alls  were  given  at  the  Diana  and  Sophien 
lader — ^baths  in  summer,  ball-rooms  in 
inter — really  magnificent  rooms;  we 
ave  nothing  to  compare  to  them,  as  ball- 
>oras,  in  London.  In  the  latter,  Strauss 
ad  a  militray  band  played  alternately, 
Aving  hardly  any  pause  between  the 
teces.  It  was  the  Strauss  brothers'  cus- 
>in  to  produce  a  new  waltz  at  every 
Qild  ball,  with  an  appropriate  nama 
o,  at  the  "  Burger  Ball,"  "  Burger  Sinn" 
'as  produced .  At  all  these  places  smok- 
ig  was  supposed  to  be  prohibited,  but 
'aa  nevertheless  indulged  in,  as  on  Eng- 
ih  railways.  "  Sperl"  and  "  Schwend- 
'b  Colosseum"  were  two  other  ball- 
loms  of  a  lower  order,  both  with  two 
»paratedancing-rooms,and  both  magnifi- 
mt  in  their  proportions.  Each  of  these 
ttablishments  held  three  balls  each  week. 
he  latter  answers,  in  summer,  to  our 
remome,  and  is  about  the  same  distance 
om  Vienna  as  that  from  the  West  End. 
.iter  midnight,  masks  were  generally 
id  aside ;  and  the  general  beauty  then 
isible  was  certainly  only  second  to  Lon- 
on  loveliness,  and  far  above  that  of  any 
tber  European  capital,  though  we  can 
ot  speak  of  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  not 
ftving  seen  it.  To  conclude  our  list  of 
ancing  establishments  indulged  in  by 
lenna  society,  we  must  mention  those 
f  the  dancing- masters.  Each  of  these, 
boat  six,  gave  small  soirees  about  twice 
week,  not  excluding  Fridays,  to  which 
;  was  not  unusual  for  the  "  best  young 
lien"  to  go. 
The  hours  o£  dining  are  much  earlier 


than  in  England.  We  consider  onrselves 
lucky  if  we  sit  down  by  nine  o*cIoek ; 
but  m  Vienna  half-past  five  is  the  latest 
ever  achieved  in  private  society.  The 
system  of  tables  d'hdte  does  not  obtain 
here,  and  therefore  those  not  invited  to 
a  private  dinner  have  to  partake  of  that 
meal  nnsociably  by  themselves,  unless,  as 
is  more  usual,  several  friends  agree  to 
dine  together  at  whatever  hotel  they  may 
choose;  as  is  almost  always  the  case 
abroad,  the  gentlemen  leave  the  table 
with  the  ladies,  and  the  conversation  is 
never  prolonged,  as  they  all  hurry  off  to 
the  Opera  or  theatres,  which  begin  at 
seven.  The  opera  is  always  sung  in  G^- 
man  during  the  season,  and  is  not  gener- 
ally blest  with  any  first-rate  sinfl^ers, 
though  Herr  Wachtel,  of  the  high  chest, 
and  Fraiilein  lima  von  Marska,  who  has 
appeared  in  London  this  season,  sang, 
and  very  beautifully.  The  ballets,  how- 
ever, which  are  given  twice  a  week,  and 
often  varied,  are  charming,  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  delightful  dancing  of  Coqni, 
who  seems,  on  the  stage,  the  very  in- 
carnation of  grace.  Perhaps  Ferraris 
and  Mouravieff  danced  as  well,  but  Cou- 
qni  is  a  worthy  competitor  to  either  of 
them.  Herr  Frappart,  also,  was  always 
excellent  in  comic  ballets.  They  oocapy 
the  whole  evening ;  about  ten  different 
ones  were  ^ven  during  the  coarse  of 
last  season,  one  being  entitled,  ^'  The 
Chimney  sweeps  of  London!"  in  which  all 
the  sweeps  wore  dress-coats  with  yellow 
facings;  another  was  founded  on  '' Honte 
Christo,"  bat,  unlike  the  play  taken  from 
the  same  celebrated  novel,  which  was  so 
long  as  to  take  two  nights  to  act,  was 
over  at  half-past  nine,  the  usual  time  for 
the  close  of  the  various  perfonnanoes. 
The  "Carl  Theater"  is  the  amusing  • 
theatre  of  Vienna,  nothing  bat  li^ht 
vaudevilles,  farces,  and  operettas  being 
^ven.  "  La  belle  Hel^ne,"  of  Offenbach 
was  produced  here  almost  contempora- 
neously with  Paris.  The  audience  part 
of  this  theatre  is  a  perfect  half  circle,  and 
the  dress  circle  is  more  fashionable  than 
the  stalls.  Most  of  the  theatres  have, 
however,  an  institution  they  call  the 
"  Fremdenloge,"  or  foreigners'  box,  into 
which  they  admit  any  one  to  a  separate 
seat,  at  a  slightly  higher  ratq  than  to  the 
stalls.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  season  a 
French  company  made  its  appearanoe  at 
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the  "Wien,"  but  the  attendance  there 
was  the  reverse  of  encouraging. 

The  majority  of  the  educated  classes 
speak  English,  but  they  will  always  talk 
German  to  you  if  they  perceive  that  you 
prefer  exercising  yourself  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  unlike  a  Frenchman  who,  if  he 
docs  happen  to  know  ten  words  of  Eng- 
lish— a  rare  achievement — insists  on  ma- 
king himself  unintelligble  to  you  in  it 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

After  the  theatres,  the  men  generally 
go  off  to  the  club,  here  called,  rather 
bumptiously,  "  Das  adelige  Casino,"  or 
aristocratic  club ;  it  is,  however,  an  ex- 
tremely select  one,  the  election  being  by 
ballot,  and  admittance  axn  only  be  gain- 
ed by  a  foreigner  thi'ough  the  intervention 
of  his  ambassador,  or,  as  was  the  case 
when  we  were  in  Vienna,  Lord  Bloom- 
field  being  absent,  that  of  the  Charg^ 
d* Affaires,  who  at  that  time   was  Mr. 
Bonar,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman.    The  rooms  are  large  and  lofty, 
and  fitted  up  in  the  English  style,  with 
solid  chairs  covered  with  leather,  &c.  ;  a 
large  billiard  and  card  room  takes  up 
nearly  half  the  first  floor  of  the  palace 
(we  forget  its  name,)  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated.    The  billiard-tables  arc  the  French 
ones,  without  pockets ;    the  chief  game 
being  the  simple  cannoning  one.     Here 
a  good  dinner  may  be  obtained  from  four 
to  seven.     Smoking  is  allowed  in  all  the 
rooms  except  the  reading-room,  which, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  smallest,  the  social 
German  not  caring  very  much  for  litera- 
ture when  here.    After  having  met  their 
friends  here,  the  gentlemen  generally  go 
off  to  the  parties  that  may  be  held  on  that 
evening.     The  foreign  minister,  Count 
Mensdovff  Pouilly,  held  receptions  eveiy 
Fi-iday,  where  all  the  society  might  be 
met  with,  the  lady  of  the  house  receiving 
at  her  drawing-room  door  as  in  England. 
The  beauty  ot  the  higher  orders  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  tliat  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Vienna,  as  rcganls  the  gentler 
sex.     In  walking  through  the  town,  the 
stranger  can  not  help  being  struck  every 
moment  by  the  beauty  of  the  women. 
As  regards  the  men,  the  features  of  the 
higher  classes  are  ciist  in  a  tjreatly  supe- 
rior mould.     Tlie  fashionable  walk  and 
drive  of  the  Viennese,  answering  to  Hyde 
Park,  is  the  famous  Prater;    at  JMadrid 
the  same  institutions  is  called  "El  Pra- 


do.*'    In  the  depth  of  winter  this  loob 
very  cold  and  bleak,  with  snow  lying  dl 
around  about  three  feet  deep,  the  Iraei 
all  leafless.    It  consists  of  a  large  woo^ 
extending  from  about  a  ntiUe  ouhiide  the 
town  down  to  the  large  branch  of  At 
Danube,  with  one  straight  road,  the  fash- 
ionable drive  and  walk,  cut  through  it 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  too  thuU^ 
planted  with  trees,  and  must  be  veir  lof^ 
ly  in  summer;  numerous  cofiee-hoMei 
were  scattered  up  and  down  by  the  sidei 
of  the  road,  but  all  shut  up.  Here  mm 
sledges  were  seen,  but  they  are  hmj 
ever  used  in  the  town  itself,  though  iM 
saw  one  man  driving  a  sledge,  rtandiM 
up  and  holding  on  by  the  reins  I  Ooooi 
the  dictates  of  fashion  here  is,  that  jm 
must  never  be  seen  sitting  in  a  one-hoM 
fly ;    this  is  in/ra  dig.     It  might  lOiat 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial  to  a  London  en^ 
where  our  highest  ambition  is  a  *'li» 
som  ;*'  but  in  Vienna  the  two-borwcdi 
rather,  if  any  thing,  preponderate  over  fhl 
one-horse  vehicles.    The  pace  thqf  dm9 
at  is  ten-iiic,  and  there  was  always  OM 
old  woman,  at  least,  driven  over  ddk 
in  the  papers.     The  omnibuses  look  En 
relics  out  of  the  good  old  timeSi  so  w^ 
diseval  are  they  m  appearance^  thoaf^ 
pei-fectly  modern,  in  fact ;  they  hays  S 
soi-t  of  double  coupe  in  front  and  a  sis- 
tion  of  omnibus  behind,  whh    one  sir. 
;  two  seats  by  the  driver.     The  oablMSSif, 
Vienna  sustain  the  reputation  of  thflk] 
kind  for  mother- wit,  but  unlike  (f)dilif| 
London  ^'  co-drivers,**  they  are  not  ia»^ 
\  variably  civil.   The  principal  tailor,  Ghih 
kel,   only  deals  in   English  doth,  mjk 
makes  his  garments  afker  the  last  ajp^ 
])roved  Poole  patterns,  charsing  hov^. 
ever,  Vienna  prices,  that  is,  if  we  spj^ 
pose  them  to  be  considerably  moie  ihik 
those  of  London.     Skatinsr  u  a  veryfli^ 
quent  anmsement  before  the  snow  fiAC 
and  the  piece  of  water  in  the  *'  YolA 
I  Garten"  was  always  crowded  after  nflt 
day ;  more  adventurous  spirits  find  tfk 
j  sheets  of  ice  for  their  purpose  in  the  Vilt 
;  ter.     The  zoological  gardens  are  dao  d^ 
I  uated  in  this  Prater,  but  the  social 
day  gatherings  have  not  come  into 
j  ion,  at  least  in  winter.     In  the  '*  Vein 
Garten,*'  Strauss  gives  a  concert  effiy 
!  Sunday  and  holiday  during  Gamiysl^  ii 
I  a  sort  of  hybrid  establish ment^  half  hoir 
j  house,   half  restaurant,  when  At  if- 
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proved,  and,  indeed,  only  obtainable  re- 
freshment is  **  melange,"  a  villanous  cora- 
poand  of,  apparently,  coffee,  sugar,  milk, 
and  yolk  of  egg.  One  fine  aftenioon 
whilst  we  were  there,  the  only  waiter 
for  about  three  hundred  people,  upset  a 
tray  of  about  a  dozen  "  melanges"  over 
the  back  of  an  unoffending  auditor.  We 
must  not  forget  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant institutions  of  the  capital  of  Austria, 
the  "  Cafe  Daurn  :"  here  generals  and 
Bifbaltems,  membere  of  the  lieichsrath 
of  every  party,  actors  and  authors,  young 
diplomats,  government  clerks  of  every 
description  come  together  to  take  their 
panch,  beer,  or  coffee  after  the  theatre  ; 
or  rather  each  set  has  its  own  hours  for 
meeting,  its  own  tables  and  circle.  The 
game  of  billiards  goes  on  in  another 
room,  whose  atmosphere  resembles  that 
of  an  aggravated  London  fog,  though  of 
better  odor,  tobacco.  Every  class,  from 
the  duke  to  the  cabman,  who  hastily  im- 
bibes his  coffee  in  one  of  the  small  ad- 
joining rooms,  is  to  be  met  with  here. 
It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  all  Austrians 
to  "  look  in"  at  "  Daum's"  before  going 
fiome,  however  late  they  might  have  been 
itaying  at  a  ball  or  anywhere  else ;  they 
were  always  sure  of  finding  some  one 
they  knew,  and  of  hearing  something 
neat,  as,  whenever  anybody  hears  an 
ftuthentic  or  unauthentic  piece  of  news, 
bis  first  idea  is  to  run  off  to  Daum's  and 
retail  it  Reputations  are  made  and  mar- 
red in  this  exteriorly  humble-looking 
place  ;  every  secret  is  '*  let  out"  here  ; 
this  is  the  duck-pond  from  whence  rise 
ill  Vienna  cananls.  By  the  way,  we  sup- 
pose that  "  shooting  folly  flying"  is  an 
sophemism  for  "bringing  down  aca- 
aard."  However,  these  pages  are  not 
'*  Notes  and  Queries,"  and  we  resume  ; 
ihe  seconds  in  any  duel  consult  together 
n  a  corner,  and  the  result  is  first  noised 
iboat  here.  Indeed,  the  *'  Cafe  Daum" 
s  the  lion's  mouth  of  Vienna.  Some  of 
mr  facts  about  this  locality  we  gather 
rom  a  novel,  entitled  **Die  Theaterprin- 
;eMiin,"  by  Frederick  Uhl,  a  Viennese 
writer,  who  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
his  work.     About  10  p.  m.,  is  the  time 


when  Daum  is  most  crowded :  then  all 
the  different  and  often  conflicting  opin- 
ions on  the  last  new  singer,  or  the  newly- 
arrived  tragedian  have  fair  play,  and  the 
verdict  of  success  or  failure  is  passed. 
Ladies  seldom  enter  the  doors  of  Daum. 
The  "  Times"  is  taken  in  for  the  benefit 
of  any  stray  Englishman  who,  however, 
will  find  himself,  if  alone,  rather  oat  of 
his  element.     The  noise  occasioned  by 
about  fifty  people,  all  talking  at  the  same 
time  with  vivacity,  at  different  tables, 
must,  we  should  think,  be  even  louder 
than  that  to  be  heard  within  the  '^  ladies' 
parliament,"  whenever  that  meets.    The 
confirmed    playgoer,  on   entering   and 
talking  his  seat  at  the  table  of  hb  ^^  set," 
always  answers  the  question  immediately 
put  to  him  about  the  performance,  by 
talking  of  '*  our  theatre."  Supposing  the 
acting  of  a  particular  comedian  to  be  in 
debate,  he  will  say  something  in  this  way, 
"  Oh !  Knaak"  (of  the  Carl  theatre,  e,  g.) 
"  was  delightful  this  evening.     He  gave 
a  perfectly  new  coloring  to  the  sixteenth 
repartee  in  the  eighth  scene  of  the  second 
act"     However,  we  think  we  have  lin- 
gered quite  long  enough  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  "  Daum,"  whose  amiable  pro- 
prietor walks  from  one  table  to  the  other, 
looking  after  his  guests,  and  sometimes 
sitting  down  at  one  of  their  circles ;  so  to 
conclude  our  disgracefully  long  paper, 
we  should  recommend  all  those  having  a 
regard  for  their  pockets  not  to  adventure 
into  the  "  Graben,"  the  widest  and  best- 
stocked-with-shops  street  in  Vienna,  for 
if  they  do  they  will  certainly  be  tempted 
to  enter  one  of  the  many  "  splendid  em- 
poriums," as  our  American  step-brothers 
say ;  if  so  they  will  not  be  able  to  tear 
themselves  away  without  buying  more  of 
the  lovely  little  knicknacks  than  they  can 
possibly  want     Klein's  shop  is  one  of 
the  most  tempting  of  these.    The  Vien- 
na taste  in  small  articles  for  presents  or- 
the  writing-table  and  boudoir  is  exquisite. 
He  must  be  a  strongminded  individual 
who  can  resist  these  manifold   tempta- 
tions.    But  now  we  must  take  leave  of 
Vienna  and  of  our  readers. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 

AGE. 

BY  J,  C.  HALL)  F.8.A.,  AND  MRS.  8.  C.  HALL. 
SYDNEY,  LADY  MORGAN. 

In  the  year  1822, 1  first  knew  Sydney, 
I^<ly  Morgan.  I  paw  her  sittino:  in  "  the 
little  red  room  in  Kil dare  Ptreet,  by  cour- 
tesy called  a  boudoir  :"  *  and  altliough 
the  *'  Wild  Irish  GirV  was  even  then  a 
woman  of  *'  a  ceitain  age,"  she  had  much 
of  that  natural  vivacity,  aptness  for  re- 
partee, and  point  in  conversation  (often 
better  than  wit),  that  made  her  the  ora- 
cle and  idol  of  "  a  set"  in  the  Irish  Me- 
tropolis, where  others — not  a  few — feared 
and  liated  her ;  for  her  political  bias  was 
strong,  and  her  antipathies,  sti-ong  also, 
were  seldom  withstood  or  withheld. 

She  was  never  handsome,  even  in 
youth  ;  small  in  person,  and  slightly  de- 
formed, there  was  about  her  much  of  ease 
and  self-possession,  but  nothing  of  grace ; 
yet  she  was  remarkable  for  that  peculiar 
something — for  which  w^e  have  no  Eng- 
lish word,  but  which  the  French  ex|)res8 

by  "y^  ^^  ^^  7"*^' " — which  in  women 
oilcn  attracts  and  fascinates  more  than 
mere  j>ersonal  beauty. 

Aliliough  it  was  said  of  Lady  Morgan 
that  she  was  a  vain  woman,  had  always 
coveted  the  distinction  of  seeing  the  vis- 
iting-cards of  lords  and  titled  ladies  in 
her  card-stand,  and  liked  when  she  paid 
visits  to  borrow  a  can'iage  with  a  coronet, 
to  receive  as  many  as  might  be  of  stars 
actual  at  her  "  evenings,"  to  exhibit  on 
her  chimney-piece  the  gifts  of  people 
wliom  heritage  rather  than  genius  had 
made  great,  and  was,  in  short,  a  woman 
of  the  world,  she  had — like  all  women  of 
decided  character,  and  energetic  temper- 
ament— her  kindly  sympathies  and  her 
considerate  generosities,  was  a  very  lov- 
able person  to  those  she  loved,  and  a  true 
friend  to  those  in  whom  she  took  in- 
terest 

Her  collected  letters,  intei-spersed  with 
meagre  bits  of  memoir,  were  published 
soon  after  her  death  by  her  literary  ex- 
ecutor, Ilopworth  Dixon,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Geraldine  Jewsbury.     We 

*  No.  S.'i.     She  put  up  a  i)<)rlico,  which  still 
markH  the  house  in  tlic  now  hoiii:  what  gloomy  i 
■ad  unfttflhionable  street.  i 


can  not  doubt  that  jadidons  diMnnnn^ 
tion  was  exercised  in  the  selection.  A^ 
cording  to  that  authority  the  diarifsftm 
her  own  hand  were  "  oopions,*'  and  ihi 
kept  every  letter  ahe  had  reeciTed,  tnm 
the  epistles  of  field-marshals  to  tbebSkli 
of  a  washerwoman.  In  a  word,  shei 
templated  and  arranged  for  this 
and  prepared  it  acoordingly,with 
system  and  order  as  she  settled  hsr 
let  and  her  drawing-room  for  a  " 
tion** — to  make  the  best  of  hendf  Mi 
her  belongings ;  commendng  with  tti 
day  of  her  birth,  when  all  Uie  wits  cf 
Dublin  were  assembled— of  wfaooi  Al 
gives  a  biographical  list— -and 
with  her  last  drive  in  a  fnend*a 

During  many  years  she  kept  a  j( 
Of  its  utter  barrenness  an  idea  m»li 
formed  from  those  portions  of  it  vtfak 
her  biographer  has  published,  and  iM 
the  fact  that  from  one  whole  yeai^s  !••• 
ord  he  has  printed  but  six  lines,  vo' 
the  only  portion  that  was  worth 
ing.  Her  autobiography  is  inc 
were  her  rooms — an  assemblage  ofai 
of  things,  no  one  of  whidi  was  of  i 
value  ;  but  which,  when  taken  togidM» 
were  curious,  interesting,  and 
tive. 

'*  No  subtlety  of  inquirr  oodd 
Lady  Morgan  into  any  admisnon 
her  age."    The  dates  of  all  old 


were  carefully  erased.  **  I  enter  ■yp^ 
test  against  DATES,'*  she  writea.  ''WV 
has  a  woman  to  do  with  dates  T  eriL 
false,  erroneoas,  chronological  date*!  r I 
mean  to  have  none  of  them.**  ItJi^ 
however,  understood  that  Sydney Ovlfr 
son  was  bom  in  1777  ;  and  it  is  flM  If 
one  of  lier  biographers,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hl^ 
patrick(who  does  not^vehiaanthoM 
that  ^^  her  birth  occurred  on  ahipbotflf 
She  is,  at  best,  but  half  Iriah,  fa  hr 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman. 
self  tells  us  she  was  bom  on 
Day,  in  ''ancient  ould  Dublin*  Bff 
father  was  Robert  Owenson— aoooAf 
to  his  daughter,  "  as  fine  a  tjpe  «f:i 
Irish  gentleman  as  Ireland 
forth."  He  was  an  actor,  and 
of  theatres  in  Dublin.  During  onesfl 
])rofessional  tours  in  England,  he  lU> 
Shrewsbury  an  English  ladv,  MiM  flB 
(with  whom  he  "  ran  off*'Xtlia  daq||lV 
of  a  wealthy  gentleman  •    She  was 


forgiven.   She  was  not  yoongi  hrtAWlf 
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serious  and  sensible  woman  ;  unlike  her  |      " The  wild  sweet  briary  fence 

husband  in  everythinir.     Of  that  mar- '     ^^^^ '^""^;,»^^fl^^.«"  ^^,E"?  ^?^«"^ 

.     .  "^  d    J  1  xi     I  Which  warns  the  touch,  while  wmninf;  the  Bense^ 

na^re  the  issue  was  Sydney,  subsequently  !     jjor  charms  us  least  when  it  most  reikis.  '^ 
married  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  and  Oli-  ' 

via,  her  younger  sister  by  many  years,  The  seemingly  light  and  frivolous,  and 
who  became  the  wife  of  another  knight,  really  fascinating  girl — fascinating  both 
Sir  Arthur  Clarke.  It  is  not  improbable  '  as  girl  and  woman — escaped  the  only 
that  his  little  precocious  daughter  acted  slander  that  surely  slays.  Moreover,  she 
oct*asionally  under  his  auspices  in  provin-  ,  had  at  no  period  of  her  life  any  sustaining 
cial  towns.  But  she  never  played  in  Dub- '  power  from  that  which  supports  in  diffi- 
lin  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  her  father  early  ,  culties  and  upholds  in  danger — Religion; 
resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  his  and  she  was  continually  in  society,  where, 
daughters  from  the  stage ;  yet  what  an  I  without  a  protector,  she  might  have 
admirable  actress  Lady  Morgan  would  seemed  an  easy  victim.* 
have  been,  had  that  been  her  destiny !      |      Her  literary  career  began  early,  yet 

Early  in  life,  however,  she  sought  in-  not  so  early  as  she  liked  to  make  it  ap- 
dependence.  She  was  fond  of  saying  '  pear.  Her  abilities  were  gifls  of  nature. 
that  she  had  provided  for  hei-self  from  I  "  All,"  she  writes,  "  that  literary  coun- 
the  time  she  was  fourteen  years  old ;  and  '  sel,  acquirement,  and  instruction  give  to 
she  had  so  wise  and  self-preservine:  a  I  literary  composition  was,  in  my  early  ea- 
hoiTor  of  debt,  that  she  either  paid  ready  reer  of  authorship,  utterly  denied  me." 
money  for  what  she  wanted,  or  did  with-  In  1801,  her  first  book  was  published 
out  it.  Much  of  her  after  prosperity  can  ;  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  London,  by 
be  traced  to  that  rcsohition — one  which  Sir  Richard  Phillips  :t  thenceforward  she 
it  must  have  required  wondeiful  firm-  |  continued  working  for  more  than  half  a 
nes.s  to  have  held  to,  considering  her  nat-  '  century,  having  written  and  published, 
oral  love  of  display,  and  her  always  ex-  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
pensiv^e  **  surroundings.''  She  became  her  career,  upwards  of  seventy  volumes, 
a  governess,  and  discharged  the  duties  In  1812  she  married  Sir  Charles  Mor- 
of  th.at  oflice  in  two  families,  until  her  gan,  M.D.  He  had  received  knighthood 
writings  became  remunerative.  Her  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
fiither  kept  **  his  girls"  at  an  "  eminent  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  request  of  the  Mar- 
boarding-school."  He  did  his  best  for  quis  and  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  the 
them  ;  and  they  largely  repaid  him  by  '  then  friends  of  Sydney  Owenson,  who 
affectionate  care  and  duty  till  he  died,  j  were  resolved  that  their  "  pet"  should 
in  May,  1812,  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  !  have  a  title.  Both  events  came  off  at 
of  calling  each  of  his  daughters  *'  my  j  their  seat,  Baron's  Court — there  the  doc- 
lady."  j  tor  was  knighted :  there  the  two  were 

Iler  younger  days  were  passed  amid  j  made  one.  Contrary  to  prophecies  of 
peq>lexing,  harassing,  indeed  terrible,  tri- 1  friends  and  to  general  expectation,  they 
als,  under  which  a  loftier  nature  might  i  were  a  happy  couple.  Sir  Chai'les  had 
have  fallen.  She  touches  on  them,  though  j  personal  advantages,  and  he  was  a  man 
rarely,  "  seeing  a  father  frequently  torn  i  of  strong  mind,  yet,  happily,  a  devoted 
to  prison,  a  mother  on  the  p«;int  of  beg-  believer  in  his  wife,  while  she  had  large 
gary  with  her  children,"  and  so  forth.        respect  for  him — his  sound  common  sense 

~~  and  her  en*atic  nature  harmonized.     He 


From  her  earliest  girlhood,  up  to  the 


very  eve  of  her  marriage,  she  had  lier  ,  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  friend  and 
pei7>etual  flirt^itions  :  but  there  her  love  j  con-espondentofJenner.  Though  young- 
affairs  began  and  ended.     Some  of  her   er  by  five  or  six  years  than  Miss  Owen- 

»ige  friends   opined    that   she  *'  flirted  ' _     

more  than  was  light,''  and  it  is  probable 
she  occasionally  stood  so  near  the  fire  as 
slightly  to  singe  her  white  garments. 
Still  she  was  ever  **  safe  ;"  like  her  coun- 
trywomen generally —  I  would  almost 
say  universally — realizing  the  portrait  of 
the  poet  Moore,  of — 


*  Writing  of  hcrsMf  in  181 1,  she  Rfiys,  "  Tncon- 
siderare  and  indiscre<Jt ;  nwer  saved  by  prudence, 
but  oftjn  rescued  by  pride ;  often  on  the  verge  of 
error,  but  never  passing  the  line." 

+  At  that  period,  and  Ion;;  afterwards,  the  law 
of  copyright  operated  in  the  two  ishinds  much  as 
it  now  does  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America. 
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son,  he  was  not  youno;  when  he,  a  wid- 
ower and  an  Englishman,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1783,  wooed,  and  won  the  Wild 
Irish  Girl.  lie  was  till,  handsome,  of 
very  gentlemanly  address,  respectably 
born  and  connected;  with  some  inde- 
pendent property,  and  madly  in  love  with 
the  fjiscinatinij  "  Glorvina."  She  was 
not  so  desperately  smitten  with  him  :  **  A 
little  diabiei-ie  would  make  me  wuld  in 
love  with  him,"  she  writes.  He  was  too 
quiet ;  in  a  word,  too  English.  Never- 
theless he  became  a  thorough  Irishman 
— *'  more  Irish  than  the  Irish,'*  like  the 
old  Anglo-Norman  settlera ;  took  the 
liberal  side  in  politics  ;  and  was  a  sturdy  | 
fighter  for  Catholic  emancipation.  He 
was,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  a  gentle- 
man— "  a  man  of  great  erudition,  specu- 
lative power,  and  singular  observation." 
In  August,  1844,  he  died.  His  death 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  Lady  Morgan ;  for 
she  loved  him,  confided  in  him,  and  felt 
for  him  entire  respect.  And  he  was 
worthy  of  it ;  for  there  had  been  neither 
envy  of  lierfame,  nor  jealousy  of  the  ad- 
miration she  excited,  where  a  lower  na- 
ture might  have  felt  both. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  Lord  Melbourne 
granted  to  L:idy  Morgan  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year,  "  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  rendered  by  her  to  the  world 
of  letters."  She  had  saved  a  sum  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Sir  Charles  had 
an  income  of  his  own ;  and  being  "  in- 
dependent," she  resolved  upon  leaving 
Ireland  and  settling  in  England — in  a 
word,  to  become  '*  an  absentee,"  a  class 
she  had  unequivocally  condemned  when 
she  saw  little  chance  of  being  of  it ;  and 
although  she  afterwards  wrote  a  sort  of 
apology  for  the  stei>— publishing,  indeed, 
a  book  on  the  subject,  arguing  *Hhat 
English  misgovern  men  t  and  misrule  made 
Ireland  uninhabitable;"  that  it  was  "the 
English  government  and  not  the  natives 
of  the  country  who  were  to  blame,"  and 
so  forth — she  failed  to  convince  her  coun- 
try or  herself  of  the  righteousness  of 
her  removal.  Probably  lier  attractions 
"  at  home"  had  grown  less ;  many  of 
her  old  friends  had  departed,  some  to 
England,  others  to  the  better  land. 

It  is  clear  that,  so  early  as  1812,  she 
had  wearied  of  the  Irish  capital,  which 
she  described  as  "  in  summer,  a  desert 
inhabited  only  by  loathsome  beggars." 


In  1833,  she  writes,  "the  Irish  deetiar 
is  between  bedlam  and  a  jaiL**  **Dflir 
dirty  Dublin,'*  gradoally  became  "odkm 
Dublin."  In  1834  she  talked  of  «*wntok* 
ed  Dublin,  the  capital  of  wretched  Iii^ 
land."     In  1837  she  wrote 

**0h,  IreUnd,  to  too 
I  have  long  bade  a  last  and  a  pMnfol  adieil* 

And  so  having  "  freighted  a  smsll  mh 
sel"  with  their  household  gods.  ISr  Chaiki 
and  Lad;^  Morgan  becRme  pennaMit 
residents  in  London,  taking,  after  a  brirf 
**  looking  about,"  what  she  terms  a 
'<  maisonnette,"  No.  11,  William  slifit 
Knightsbridge,  entering  into  posacanoa 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1838,  and  theiv 
continuing  to  her  death,  never  ama 
visiting  Ireland.  Naturallj,  perhaps,  MC 
popularity  had  there  dwindled  to  Both; 
ing.» 

In  London  she  aimed  to  be  the  tnHtH 

of  a  circle — artistic,  literary,  aoieiilila 

aristocratic  ;  giving  large  partiea  aa  wif 

as  small ;  sometimes  crowding  into  tvS: 

rooms  of  very  limited  size  a  hnndai 

guests — persons  of  all  ranks,  patridaM. 

and  plebeians.     Certdnly,  the  arrangft*;. 

ment  of  her  rooms  was  moat  eftetnei 

the  lights  and  shadows  were  in  lUk 

right  places,  the  seats  were  oonifi»rtaU% 

the  eye  was  perpetually  arrested  fay  aoaf^ 

thing  that  was  either  pecaliar  or  ialaii^f 

csting.  Somebody  said  it  was  like  a  ^'kfllv 

by-house  ;"  perhaps  it  waa,  bat  the  tf^ 

I  were  histories.    Her  society—- ofLouJi; 

conflicting,  composed  of  elementatt^ 

'  never  could  socially  mingle-^ehe  Hp^r 

I  aged  with  admirable  tact,  sometimes,  pi 

easy  task,  for  there  were  the  Baaaianapi 

the  Pole ;  the  ''  black  Orangeman**  aB% 

the  '<  bitter  Papist ;  '*  the  proud  arisHr. 

i  crat  and  the  small  fry  of  lettera;  i^ib 

word,  people  who  were  compelled  to  Tm 

against  each  other;    whose  poaitioa^. 

I  opinions,  and  interests  were  not  aaljM 

*  We  once  encountered  an  ultra  IrUi] 
told  us  he  was  going  to  Lady  UoiKan*«  **l 
her  up  for  deserting  her  coantiy  and  tan!  _ 
back  on  the  liberator.  '*  Ue  went,  aod  waa  m^,- 
cinatcd  by  the  ready  smile  and  fbw  words. of  ^. 
dcrncss  she  gave  to  the  memoiyof  **tarii4| 
Dublin" — her  inimitable  locf  of  tommgifiwlM^ 
tagcs  into  advantages,  and  fbea  into  ftisadb-Hlpfc 
he  assured  us  the  next  da^,  ■*  the  peofila  of  SfHi^. 
land  mistook  that  charming  Lady  iiongaa  ^mt, 
gcther ;  tliat  her  heart,  every  mond  of  it;  ^jf. 
Ireland ;  she  Itved  in  England  on^  to,  -  •"»- 

countrymen  andprttwU  tM*  ' 
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rariance,   but  in  entire  and  utter  hos- '  she  died.  She  was  interred  in  the  Bromp- 
ility.*  I  ton  Cemetery,  where  a  tomb,  executed 

As  I  liave  said,  she  continued  to  re-  |  by  Mr.  Sherrard  Westmacott,  has  been 
ide  in  William  Street  after  she  became  erected  to  her  memory  by  her  accom 
I  widow,  and  during  the  remainder  of  plished  niece,  Mrs.  Inwood  Jones.f 
ler  life.  At  len;nrth,  however,  the  foe  \  The  life  of  Lady  Morgan  was  one  of 
ihe  most  dreaded — old  age — gradually  excitement,  from  its  dawn  to  its  close. 
Irew  nearer  and  nearer.  Towards  the  Even  when  a  governess,  ''instructor  of 
jnd  of  1852,  her  letters  and  diary  record  youth,"}  her  days  were  never  sad,  nor 
he  losses  of  old  friends.  One  after  ,  did  time  hang  heavy  on  her  hands ;  she 
mother  departed,  and  she  was  left  almost  i  was  a  charming  companion  at  all  periods, 
ilone  with  old  memories :  they  were  and  was  generally  regarded  in  that  light 
urarnings  to  set  her  house  in  order ;  but  rather  than  as  a  teacher.  Her  animal 
hey  were  not  solemn  enough  to  impress  spirits  were  inexhaustible ;  if  not  hand- 
ier with  any  feeling  akin  to  continuous  some,  she  was  pretty,  and  in  person  at- 
jrief,  or  to  create  dread  of  the  *'  enemy."  |  tractive ;  she  told  Irish  stories  with  in- 
To  the  last,  she  was  toujours  gaie :  new  imitable  humor,  and  sung  Irish  songs 
Viends  came  to  replace  the  old ;  some  with  singular  espHt ;  she  had  been  famil- 
)ne  **  worth  seeing"  was  sure  to  be  at  iar  with  "  society"  from  her  childhood, 
ler  **  reception,"  and  the  bait  of  an  invi  •  and  had  been  reared  in  self-independence : 
Ation  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  her  vanity,  her  value  of  herself,  made 
lotwithstanding  the  sure  pressure  of  a  her  at  ease  amid  the  great  as  among  the 
ningled  crowd.  '  small ;   like  the  soldier  of  fortune,  she 

The  death  of  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  had  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose ; 
^.rthur  Clarke,  in  1857,  did  alarm  her;  '  reckless  as  regarded  foes,  but  fervent  in 
ind  toward  the  close  of  1858,  it  became  defence  of  friends;  living  in  praise  as  the 
>bvious  to  her  friends — suspicious  to  ,  very  breath  of  her  life — flatteiy,  no  mat- 
lerself — that  her  work  on  earth  was  done.  |  ter  how  gross,  seemed  never  to  exceed 
5er  beloved  sister,  Olivia,  Lady  Clarke,  |  her  right  No  doubt  much  of  '*  woman- 
ler  oldest  friend  and  earliest  companion,  liness"  was  sacrificed  to  that  per|)etual 
jrith  whom  she  had  struggled  through  a  \  exercise  of  self-dependence.  Self-depen- 
>reoariou9  youth,  had  died  some  years  dence  is  not  the  natural  destiny  of  wo- 
)efore  (1845).  On  her  birthday,  1858,  man — rarely  bringing  content,  and  still 
[^ady  Morgan  had  a  dinner-party,  told  more  rarely  happiness. 
(tones,  and  sung  a  comic  song.  On  the  '  A  writer  who  knew  her  in  her  prime, 
I7th  of  March,  1859,  she  had  a  musical  thus  pictures  "Glorvina"  at  '*  the  Castle." 
)arty,  at  which  we  were  present ;  a  gay  Hardly  more  than  four  feet  high,  with  a 
md  crowded  party  it  was — full  of  what  slightly  curved  spine,  uneven  shoulders 
Aie  ever  liked  to  see,  celebrities  or  noto- ;  and  eyes,  she  glided  about  in  a  close- 
ieties — and  on  the  16th  of  April,  1859,  cropped  wig,  bound  by  a  fillet,  or  solid 
i  band  of  gold  ;  her  face  all  animation,  and 

*cu    *i^       u   UA         ^11  .  i  with  a  witty  word  for  everybody."  "Not- 

•  She  told  U8  she  had  once  deploreu  so  earnest-        ..i    .       -t*         i  ^       i     j   r»    *.         u 

r  lierignoranceofgeologvto  one  of  its  professors,  jWlthstaudrng    her    natural    defects,    she 

hat  he  offered  to  reud  a  lecture  on  the  subject  made  a  picturesque  appearance."    Anoth- 

which  her  ladyship  lamented  pathciicnlly  she  iiad  er  writer,  alluding  to  the  "  uneven ness" 

:Ot  heard)  in  her  drawing-room  I     She  laughed  ^f  j^gj.  ^  ^s,  says  "  they  were,  however, 

fterwards  at  this,  as  one  of  tlie  great  difficulties  ,  i     ^  ^       j      i     ^  •     i  >»      -d  • 

f  h«r  social  life.    She  added,  -1  got  out  of  it  ^^^ge,  lustrous,  and  electiical.       Pnnce 

y  legretting  that  my  present  audience  wore  un-  ,  Puckler  Muskau  (who  published  a  tOUr 
rorthy  such  an  honor,  hut  that  if  he  would  do  so 


escribed  to  us  a  visit  paid  to  her  hy  a  young  and  pillars ;  on  a  slab  underneath  is  carved  an  Irish 
tenry  American,  adding,  *'I  dare  say  he  ex-  har]\  propped  by  two  lKX>ks,  *' France"  and  the 
hanged  his  Bible  for  a  peerage  the  moment  he  ,  **  Wild  Irish  Girl."  At  the  base  is  a  wi-cath  of 
laded  at  Livarpool.     You  should  have  seen  his    immortcUes. 

e«tasj  when  presented  to  a  duches:*,  and  how  he  |  She  did  not  forget  this:  bequeathing  by  Will 
ixoriati^d  under  the  shadow  of  the  strawberry  a  sum  of  £200  to  the  Aged  Governesses  B jnovo> 
,"  1  lent  Institution. 
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in  Trolfind  in  182S)  dcscrihos  her  as  "a  loyalty,  anil  atbeirnn."     8he  had  hern- 

little,   fi-ivolons,  lively  woman,   neither  venfre — her  chnractcr  of  Crawley  jmaor. 

protty  noriiK'y-  "nd  with  really  fine  and  in  "Florence  Maoorthy,"  mnathavatata 

expreuMve  fyes."  ft  bnyonet  fttab  in  the  veir  TiUb  of  im 

This  is  lira.  Ilall's  poi-lrait  of  Lady  foe."     He  certainly  overehot  the  luik; 

Moriinn  nt  a  later  year  of  her  life :  there  can  he  no  donbt  that  hi«  Mmi^ 

"  Lady  Morgan's  person  was  so  well-  augmented  the  popularity  of  Lady  Vtf 

known  to  ihf^  hahitu^  of  London — at  nil  gan,  and  increased  the  DDmber  of  hw 

events,  to  the  clnxses  that  Iwlong  to  the  friends.     She  was  fonnd  to  be  "  an  awk- 

fashinnnhle  and   literarj- — that  any  de-  ward  customer"  whenever  she  wai  » 

Bcri]ition  for  thetn  may  he.  as  she  would  sailed.     She  girded  on  her  innor  ntt 

have  said,  '  ile  trop ,-'  hut  thousands  have  to  the  Inst,  and  went  into  battle  with  » 

been  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  lives  lees  an  adversary  than  Cardinal  Wi» 

interested  in  her  works,  and  the  nort  of  man.  who  attacked  her  for  havingaMlfr 

flying  reputnlion  she  had  for  saying  and  ed  in  her  book  on  Italy,  that  the  wnl 

doing  odd,  but  Hevcr  things,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  when  examined,  m 

man'eloHs  tart  which  comprised  so  mnch  fonnd  to  contain  this  paasage  in  Airiit 

of  her  talent,  or  the  t.ilent  whone  pi-oat-  chamctent:  "There  is  but  oneGod,al 

est  society-power  was  focr.    To  those  we  Mahomet  is  his  prophet!"    SheauMHl 

say  that  Lady  Morgan  was  small  and  the  cardinal  in  a  pamphlet — itwMAi 

slightly  deformed:  that  her  head  was  old  war-hor«e  roused  to  energrbfAi 

Inrsc  round,  and  well-formed  :  her  fea-  trumpet-rall  to  battle.  T  iiHi  ilj  Jiii^^ll 

twres  fiill  of  exiii-ession,  jiarlicnlaily  the  began  to  give  way,  and  aha  i        '  "" 

ex|iression   that  accompanies    '  humor,'  blind  when  she  ran  a  tilt  i 

dLn)|>liu?.  .IS  it  doe^,  roun'l  the  mouth,  Eminence." 
and  sparkling  in  the  eyes.     The  natural        I-ot  us  fancy  hergny  ladyKhtptnntliiK 

intonations  of  her  voice  in  convers.alion  through  France  with    her  lillle  "IrM 

were  ningnlarly  jiloasiTig — so  |)leaHing  as  harp  case,"  thnt  was  misialcen  ft»r  a  ]^ 

to  render  her  'nothing'  pleasant;  and  morl  she  had  brought   over  to  tinyb 

wh.itcvcr  aflx^etation  hovered  about  her  P^ro  la  Chaise ;  hiiying  lnTwIf  "seJ* 

large  green  fan.  or  was  seen  in  the  '  way  jifaii  ih  WnV  with  cornttawtm  dnokiii 

she  Iwd'  of  folding  her  draperies  round  the  side  of  it — twenty  franc*;"  rerainij 

her,  and  looking  out  of  them  with  true  from  Lafayette  and  His  hoa«chu1d  vU- 

Irish  fxpkglerie.  the  tones  of  that  voice  ances  of  "the  aftachment  of  three  ((O*'' 
were  to  the  last  full  of  feeling."                   ^  ations  ;"  her  "  Wednesdays"  iullw  99 

Portraits  of  her  were,  of  coiirse,  often  city,  where  the  higliest  ami  thn  Uimet 

painted,  more  freijnently  in  France  than  met — princes,  dukes,    niar^hnK  ooattt 

m  England.     Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  pic-  actors,  Maltese  knights,  cnutll  pue&i,at4 

turcd  her,  but  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  small  wits — in  a  word,  any  0"!«brilT9r 

enCTaved,  his  name  shouhl  not  go  with  any  notoriet}-,  male  or  female.  wa«»tl- 

it(I).     David   d'Angci-s  scnl|>tured   her  come  to  her  na/on.    There  the  fiiw*  "^^ 

bust.     In  1S21  the  poet,  Samuel  Lover,  liu  playerinFranceptaced  herou  anM 

then  a  minature  painter  in  Dublin,  paint-  seat,  and  declared  she  wju  his  "inffiin- 

ed  a  portrait  of  her.    It  was  to  have  been  ration."     There    IlnmbohU   aalle4  Mrf 

engniviil  liy  Meyer:  "liut,"  ssiys  L.idy  left  his  card,  with  the  |>encikil  irwdi 

Mnrgan'sbiogr.aplier, ''between  the  paint-  "  lou/ottrt  mailirurrax."     Qeni;rally,  bp*- 

cr  and  the  engraver,  the  result  was  such  ever,  she  "kept  clear  of  thi-  KnuUv* 

unmitigated  cyrWv,  that  Cnlbuni  would  content  with  any  pr^so,  nn'lgmdjo^ 
not  let  it  ap|>car."                                         I  -  -      —  ~ 

Few  writers  have  aroused  more  hos-       •  Croki-r,  bj  liU  cnriien  work,    "?•*» 

tilitv,  or  have   been    more   thoroughly  Kll^ilw."  i-Ml'l  to  h«»Bdono  u.JomI.  *.«« 

nhufiil.      Her  grand    enemy    was    her  „,n,i,stonc,  in  Si.  Wcrhu^h'.  ehm^nii.  i"  " 

countryman,  Jolin  Wjlaon  (.'roker.     It  '  '  ■   '■— -  - ' ■  '"^     ' 

w:is  he  who  a-*saile.]  lior  in  ihe  'hmhrli/ 
Itaifir,  accusing  hei-,  either  iixlirectly  or 
directly,  of  "licentiousness,  prolligacy, 

irreverence,  blusplieuiy,  libertinism,  dis-  wiu  1 


,    "liij  doiith  tnu  'X'liKltmeu  ^  u  Ufhrri  ml 

rmi'l  iitinrk  on  liii  |ir<>ri.'iiaiunal  rryai>u>«  ft^ 

,    nil  imnnymon'i  ntnujMti.'"     CndLcr,  mmimf^^ 
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>f  the  admiration  that  was  to  be  had 
without  the  asking ;  yet  ever  so  pleasant, 
\o  full  of  point,  80  peiiect  in  the  sti/le 
KxriaiU,  as  she  terms  it,  as  really  to  be 
i^hat  she  aimed  to  be — the  queen  of 
K>ciety.* 

If  her  triumph  was  less  in  London  than 
n  the  Elysee,  it  was  because  her  wor- 
shipers were  more  phlegmatic  than  their 
ight-tongued  and  light-hearted  neigh- 
K)r8.  Yet  her  '*  evenings  at  home" 
were  always  "successes." 

Lady  Morgan  had  an  idea  that  she 
night  be  the  means  of  bringing  together 
n  fraternal  intercourse  the  aristocracy  of 
tLuk  and  the  aristocracy  of  talent  on  a 
nore  extensive  scale  than  was  possible 
n  her  nuunonette.  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of 
BEyde  Park  Place,  had  a  large  house,  a 
tuite  of  rooms  capable  of  '^  entertaining" 
BEDy,  and  in  partnership  with  that  esti- 
mable gentleman  her  plan  was  to  be 
:amed  out  He  was  to  issue  cards  to 
Jidies  and  gentlemen  of  his  order ;  she, 
(O  those  who  were  eminent  in  literature, 
Kuenoe,  and  Art.  The  cards  wei*e  print- 
ed accordingly.  They  expressed  that 
Lady  Morgan  and  Mr.  Mackinnon  de- 
sired to  be  honored  with  the  company  of 
io-and-so  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
July  loth.  It  was  certainly  somewhat 
startling  to  read  the  names  ttius  joined  ; 
it  waa  known  tliat  the  oue  was  a  widow, 
the  other  a  widower,  and  there  was  con- 
lequently  no  just  cause  or  impediment 
irby  they  two  should  not  be  joined  to- 
geXher,  Still  it  was  curious,  and  ^'  gos- 
•ip"  might  have  been  excused,  especially 
MM  the  card  was  hthographed  in  the  joint 
nnnrKHi^  that  of  Lady  Morgan  standing 

*  Among  her  other  peculiarities,  her  gay  lady- 
■hip  dettcribes  hei^lf  as  a  frecmaiion :  a  vcncrabie 
nacquiie— **  the  dear  beik  et  bonn*  of  Voltaire" — 
being  fproMde  maitresse  of  a  lodge — propur^cd  it  to 
',  «nd  »hc  became  **  a  tree  and  accepted  ma- 
u"  'i1ie  belle  et  bonne  at  the  inauguration  wore 
picture  of  Voltaire,  set  iu  brilliantit.  There 
se  men  masons  present,  among  tliem  the  Bish- 
up  of  JerusaJcm,  and  the  actor  'loiuia.  **  As  to 
THB  tKCRKT,**  she  writes,  *4t  tihali  never  pass 
these  lips,  in  holy  silence  scaled ; "  and  certainly 
her  hulyship  may  well  wonder  how  it  was  that  a 
gacrot  eontided  to  many  women,  young,  and  beau- 
ciAily  and  worldly,  should  never  have  been  re- 
vealed. She  does  not  tell  us  if  she  wore  an  apron, 
liUt  the  beile  et  bonne  marquise  did ;  and  so  the 
iUmtirt  Anglaiee  was  added  to  the  list  of  free  and 
aiceepted  masona—**  received  with  accUimation 
aigi  three  rounds  of  applause,  and  cries  of  '*^on- 


firet  We  received  our  invitation  from 
her  ladyship*s  own  hands,  and  accepted 
it  On  the  evening  of  the  l(>th  we  duly 
entered  the  di-awing-room  at  Ilyde  Park 
Place.  We  heiird  titles  of  all  de<;rees 
announced ;  but  hardly  a  name  eminent 
in  Uterature,  Art,  or  science,  greeted  our 
ears.  There  were  present  perhaps  two 
hundred  people  of  rank,  but,  excepting 
ourselves  and  three  or  four  others  of  our 
**  calling,"  Lady  Morgan  had  no  followers 
to  fraternize  with  tliose  of  Mr.  Mackin- 
non. Speculation  was  idle  as  to  the 
cause  of  so  appalling  an  effect.  The  lady 
was  evidently  irate ;  there  was  no  way  of 
accounting  for  the  humiliating  fjict,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  evening  passed 
off  with  amazing  dullness,  for  tlie  co- 
operation of  no  other  lions  had  been 
sought  A  few  days  afterwards  the  mysj 
teiy  was  explained.  Mr.  Mackinnon  luid 
agreed  to  envelope  and  direct  such  cards 
as  were  to  go  to  his  "  order,"  Lady  Mor- 
gan undertaking  the  transmission  of  such 
as  were  intended  to  lure  the  magnates  of 
her  own  cu'cle  and  crafl.  The  cards, 
properly  prepared  and  addressed,  she 
handed  to  Mr.  Mackinnon*s  butler  for 
the  post ;  but  either  that  important  func- 
tionally forgot  his  duty,  or  grudged  tha 
postage,  or  thought  it  beneath  him  and 
his  master  to  invite  so  many  untitled 
guests — at  all  events,  they  were  subse- 
quently found  safe  in  his  desk,  where 
tbey  had  been  in  comfoitable  seclusion 
from  the  day  when  dear  Lady  Morgan 
placed  them  in  his  hands.  It  is  neediest 
to  say,  there  began  and  ended  the  schemo 
of  her  ladyship  to  bring  together  the 
aristocracy  of  rank  and  the  aristocracy  of 
talent! 

She  had  that  cordiality  of  manner 
whioh  **  took"  at  once,  and  did  not  per- 
mit you  time  to  inquire  if  it  was  siucer& 
She  was,  however,  enUrely  free  from  lit- 
erary jealousy  ;  she  would  aid  and  not 
depress  young  authorship ;  she  was  otten 
generous  with  her  purse,  as  well  as  her 
pen  and  tongue ;  thei'e  was  nothing  mean 
about  her,  and  flattered  as  8l)e  had  been 
from  her  youth  upwards,  is  it  wonderful 
that  her  large  organ  of  self-esteem  oooik 
sionaliy  assumed  a  character  of  arro- 
gance t  that  when  she  called  herself 
*^  Glorvina,"  it  was  her  weakness  to  per* 
suade  herself  how  closely  she  resembled 
that  brilliant  creation  of  ber  £M)yl  thatahe 
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wan,  in  ft  wvrd,  i>ain,  nKhoagU  her  vanity 
may  have  been  but  the  skeleton  of  pride  T 
She  wasessentiallynwfft'iW^e.  In  no  one 
of  her  letters,  in  no  part  of  her  journal, 
can  there  be  found  the  remotest  reference 
to  that  High  Power  from  which  her  ge- 
nius was  derived,  which  protected  her 
wayward  and  perilous  youth,  her  pros- 
perous womanhood,  and  her  popular  (if 
not  honored)  old  age.  There  is  no  word 
of  prayer  or  of  thanksgiving  in  any  of 
her  written  thoughts. 

Her  tact  was  portable,  applicable, 
alive,  alert,  marketable,  good-natured, 
ever  ready  at  call,  and  consequently  often 
useful  i  yes,  and  useful  to  others  as  well 
as  to  heraelf,  for  she  was  cootinually  "  on 
the  watch"  to  serve  a  friend  and  set  aside 
,  a  diffioalty.  Lady  Morgan  had  no  left, 
hand,  no  deaf  ear,  "  no  blind  side  ;"  she 
was  life,  bright  life,  from  top  to  toe. 
Even  when  her  receptions  were  over,  and 
at  her  great  age,  it  might  be  supposed 
she  had  gone  wearied  and  languidly  to 
bed,  she  chatted  oheerfolly  to  her  maid, 
and  closed  her  eyes  with  a  jest 

She  was  created  for  society,  enjoyed 
and  lived  in  society  to  the  last :  nothing 
annoyed  her  so  much  aa  being  invited  to 
a  »maU  partg.  She  liked  the  crowded 
room,  the  loud  annoancemeut,  and  the 
celebrity  she  had  earned.  Her  vanity 
was  channing;  it  was  different  from 
every  other  vanity;  it  was  so  noice,-  so 
original,  and  she  admitted  it  with  the 
frankness  of  a  child.  "I  know  I  am 
vain,"  she  once  said  to  Mrs,  Hall,  "  but 
I  have  a  right  to  be  so.  It  is  not  put  off 
and  on,  like  my  rouffe ;  it  is  always  with 
me,  it  sleeps  with  me,  wakes  with  me, 
companions  me  in  my  solitude,  and  ar- 
rays itself  for  publicity  whenever  I  go 
abroad.  I  wrote  books  when  your  moth- 
en  worked  samplers,  and  demanded  free- 
dom for  Irelaod  when  Daniel  O  Connell 
scrambled  for  gulls'  eggs  among  the  wild 
crags  of  Derrynane."  "  I  am  vain,"  she 
said,  on  another  occasion,  to  Mrs.  Hall, 
"  but  I  have  a  right  to  be  so  :  look  at  the 
number  of  boo^  I  have  written !  Did 
ever  woman  move  in  a  brighter  sphere 
than  I  do  1  My  dear,  I  have  three  invi- 
tations to  dinner  to-day;  one  from  a 
duchess,  another  from  a  oonntess,  a  third 
from  a  diplomatist — I  will  not  tell  you 
who — a  very  naughty  man,  who,  of 
eoBiM,  keeps  the  bat  tociety  in  London. 


{Oadrn, 

Now  what  right  have  I,  jm  ftllMfi 
daughter,  to  this  T  Whit  am  11  Ap«- 
sioned  scribbler  1  Tet  I  am  gneo  gifti 
that  queens  might  covet.  Iiook  attkri 
little  clock  ;  that  stood  in  Mvw  Airtnh 
ette's  dressing-room.  Wheo the LoiR* 
was  pillaged,  Deoon  met  a  AommI  rs^ 
with  it  in  his  hand  and  took  it  from  hi» 
Denon  gave  it  to  me."  Tlwn,  witk  ■ 
rapid  change,  she  added,  "  Ah,  thM  ■  , 
a  long  time  ago !  Prinoes  and  prineaMK 
celebrities  of  all  kinds,  hava  prenatH 
me  with  the  «o»i«ai'rf  jron  aae  around  b^ 
and  they  would  make  a  wiier  woan 
vain." 

If  you  complimented  her  on  hv  lock 
ing  "  BO  much  better,"  the  would  n|lfi 

Perhaps  I  am  better  rouged  Aaa  h^ 
L"  Once  a  lady,  not  fiunona  Ar  ttaiit- 
ity,  said,  "  Dear  Lady  Motgan,  hu*  kM 
ly  your  hair  is;  how  do  70a  praMrwllil 
color  t"  "  By  dyung  it,  my  itmi  IM 
yon  want  the  receipt"  WhoD  "WB  WfH 
BO  fortunate  as  to  nnd  her  alone,  we  ipi 

■,  -    —*"*% 

vation  with  mach  uiat  was  ouU  ■! 
twvallH 


charmed  by  her  mingling  ut  m 
vation  with  mach  £at  was  i^ 
generous ;  bat  our  enjoymant  n 
at  times,  Buddenlj  dutorbed  hfitl^ 
casm^oBt  as  when  in  a  iTnliuiiWi  itit 
wich  you  are  stang  bj  an  fuiwMfiKf 
of  mustard. 

Devoted  as  L:idy  Morgan  appesrodtt 
be — to  strangers — to  the  frivolities  of  iIm 
world,  she  bad  sound  and  ratiooal  «ie«i 
of  life  and  its  duUea  as  a  daiishlcr  ind  t 
wife.  Speaking  with  Mra,  £l1  of  ssim 
young  ladies  suddenly  bereft  of  fbrtsa. 
she  said,  with  an  emphatic  moreiacot  of 
her  dear  old  green  fan — ."  They  d>>  f- 
erything  that  is  fashionable— t>iyirr^<««y,' 
their  singing,  and  drawing,  and  dands^i 
and  languages  amount  to  notbiii);.  1^ 
were  educated  to  marry,  and,  hwl  tbfft 
been  time,  they  might  have  goo*  of 
with,  and  hereaHer/.Tj/n,  hasbandi.  Ti^ 
can  not  earn  their  salt ;  ihey  do  not  •«•• 
know  how  to  dress  themselves.  I  doin 
to  give  «(wy  girl,  no  matter  her  rwik.  » 
trade — a  profession,  if  the  word  plrti* 
better.  Cultivate  one  thing  to ptr/iOm, 
DO  matter  what  it  is,  for  whioh  sW  tM 
a  talent^ — drawing,  music,  tftnbrotdffjt 
houaekecpii  ei  ;  ive  ber  a  rtaff » 
lay  hold  of,  ,^i.  ner  1  '  likiX  will  an; 
me  thtough  life  t  dopendeoc*!'  i 

was  indejieiideui  innm,  aod  MM    . 

went  in  debt" 
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Perhaps  no  writer  ever  owed  less  to  ex- ' 
perience  than  Lady  Morgan.     The  faults  ; 
of  her  youth  were  the  faults  of  her  age.  i 
Her  mind  attained  its  majority  at  a  very 
early  period.   She  carried  the  same  views,  | 
the  same  ideas,  the  same  prejudices,  the 
same  craving  for  liberty,  the  same  sym- 
pathies, into  her  more  aspiring  works  on 
**  France"  and  **  Italy,"  as  she  did  in  her 
novels ;  the  same  contradictory  love  for 
republicanism  and  aristocracy,  the  same 
vanity — a  vanity  the  most  abounding,  yet 
flo  unlike  in  its  perfect  and  undisguised 
honesty,  its  self-avowing  frankness,  to  all 
other  vanities,  that  it  became  absolutely 
a  chann — perhaps  one  of  her  greatest 
diarms. 

The  last  time  Mrs.  Hall  saw  '*  the  Wild 
Irish  Gu'l,"  she  was  seated  on  a  couch  in 
her  bed-room — a  picturesque  ruin  of  old 
lady  womanhood.  Her  black  silk  dress- 
ing-gown fell  around  h.er  petite  form, 
which  seemed  so  fragile  that  she  feared 
to  see  the  old  lady  move.  "  Why,  Lady 
Morgan  I"  she  said,  **you  are  looking 
ftr  hetter  than  I  expected ;  you  are  really 
looking  well."  "  Ah,  no,  my  dear,"  she 
taid,  in  reply,  ''I  am  not ;  you  should 
me  in  the  morning — it*s  the  rouge  I" 
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The  heroine  most  in  fashion  during  the 
present  novel  season  is  the  young  lady 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  heartless  puppy, 
wlule  some  fine  honest  fellow  is  all  the 
time  secretly  pining  for  her  in  silent 
adoration.  Disguised  in  various  forms, 
tiiid  perverse  kind  of  woman  is  continu- 
fldly  turning  up  in  the  new  novels,  until 
one  gets  rather  out  of  patience  with  her. 
Of  course  she  is  always  well  punished, 
though  the  retribution  is  not  always  as 
■atistiEictory  as  it  migiit  be.  The  puppy 
te  sure  either  to  jilt  her,  or  to  ill-use  her 
in  the  honeymoon,  or  to  prove  to  have 
itobther  wife  living  ;  and  then  in  her  dis- 
tMa  the  long-suffering  and  trusty  adorer, 
Whom  she  persisted  in  treating  like  a 
bfother  or  an  nnde,  comes  to  console 
her  with  his  delicate  attentions,  and  even- 
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tually  to  marry  her.      The  process  has 
become  thoroughly  familiar.   The  reader, 
the  moment  he  is  once  on  the  scent,  is 
fully  aware  beforehand  of  every  little 
phase  in  the  young  lady's  infatuation,  and 
the  selfish  triumph  of  the  insincere  lover 
and  the  despair  of  the  sincere  one.     A 
firm   and   M'ell-grounded   belief  in   the 
over-ruling  Providence  of  novelists  is  the 
one  thing  that  sustains  us  through  all  the 
weary  plottings  and  general  wretched- 
ness of  so  vexatious  a  situation.     Still, 
even  with  this,  we  are  apt  to  get  impa- 
tient at  the  obstinate  blindness  of  the  he- 
roine.    In  real  life,  young  women  are  far 
from  slow  to  find  out  when  a  man  has 
fallen  in  love  with  them.     And  besides, 
young  ladies,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  don't 
often  give  way  to  a  sisterly  affection  to- 
wards men  of  their  own  age  who  are  not 
their  brothers.     They  either  feel  a  pleas- 
ant and  cordial  indifiercnce  for  them,  or 
else  they  like  them  in  what  we  may  ven- 
ture to  call  the  regular  and  proper  way. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  these  cases  the 
lover  of  substantial  worth  and  plain  una- 
dorned merit  is  a  plain  and  unadorned 
bore.   We  fear  most  people  will  find  him 
so  in  Rose  Aylmer's  Home,    It  is  not  quite 
clear  that  the  heroine  was  wrong  in  pre- 
ferring to  marry  somebody  with  rather 
more  showy  qualities.     True,  the  gentle- 
man with  the  showy  qualities  had  been 
married  before,  and  his  wife  was  still  liv- 
ing.  The  heroine  did  not  know  this,  and 
even  if  she  had  known  it,  she  would 
probably  have  understood  tha;t  her  posi- 
tion, in  the  present  state  of  feeling  among 
the  novel-reading  public,  almost  required 
a  little  mild  bigamy  not  carried  too  fiir. 
Anyhow,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  every 
prettv  and  simple-minded  maiden  to  re- 
cognize one  of  *'*'  nature's  gentlemen"  as 
soon  as  ever  she  sees  him.    In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  the  man  whom  she  ought 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  abounds  in 
goodness  of  heart  and  uprightness  of  pur- 
pose.    He  has  made  tremendous  sacri- 
fices for  her,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
conferring  the  greatest  possible  fkvors  on 
her  fiimily.    But  then  he  has  done  most 
of  this  so  quietly  that  she  might  well  be 
pardoned  for  not  knowing  it.    We  can 
not  be  grateful  to  people  of  whose  claims 
upon  us  we  are  ignorant,  much  less  aetih 
ally  fall  in  love  with  them  on  the  strength 
of  their  services.    If  he  chose  to  let  oon- 
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uuiiltueut,  like  aworm  i'  the  buil,  fued  on  aDd  flute-like  voice  to  be  a  muterpitet 
Wm  duaiask  clieck,  the  Iddy  could  bnidly  !  in  tlie  delineation  of  human  nature.  H* 
ltd  expected  to  teiu*  t)ie  veil  from  hia  re-  it  no  common  Hcoundrel,  such  as  OM 
tiling  modesty,  and  boldly  m:ike  liim  a  may  meet  any  day.  Of  course  he  is  DOt 
decimation  or  a  piopoaal.  And  why  ia  it !  entirely  exempt  from  vulgar  foma  rf 
that  in  a  novel  of  this  class  the  honest  villainy )  forgery,  thett,  and  even  mordw 
iWUow  is  luvai'iahly  made  so  shy  and!  have  their  incidental  attractions  for  bm 
awkward  and  dull  I  Are  all  tlie  self-pos-  j  It  is  in  the  act  of  bi^my  by  which  W 
sessed  people  In  tho  world  rogues  and  cntitleshiuiselftoaplacciiianoveloftha 
hypoci-ites  J  Whatever  may  be  the  se-  j  period  tliat  the  true  grandeur  and  orig^ 
cret  of  it,  the  fact  is  beyond  question.  \  naltty  of  tho  conception  make  themMlm 
Our  hero  is  always  betraying  a  want  of  visible.  lie  marries  in  the  first  InstMn 
easeiuhisbcaring,andbokV'ingstifl]y, and  ,  apretty  rustic  to  whom  he  hadtakaai 
letting   tilings   fall  to  tho  ground,  and    fancy,  but  in  time  he  gets  tired  of  kK 

stammering,  and  "looking  as  awkwoid    ITi  ii ilmiTj  iliiii  m  Iniiiiliiiiiislial^y 

as  a  big  schoolboy  in  a  spelling  ctasi«."  ,  falls  in  love  with,  and  he  begins  tonM 
lie  is  subject,  too,  to  astounding  attacks  |  to  Ins  confidential  fiiend  about  the  "  tni 
of  sensibility.  Wtien  the  heroine  thanks  arbiter  of  his  fate."  "  Mv  effort  dov,* 
him  tor  some  trilling  service,  he  is  very  he  says,  "  shall  be  to  bcvome  worthj  ti 
apt  to  feel  "  a  turmoil  arise  in  his  whole  ;  hei."  The  friend  remoastratea  bBmow; 
uatui-c."  "  Tho  hills  seemed  to  draw  \  ly,  but  is  requested  to  abstuu  from  ^ 
near,  and  make  mouths  at  him ;  the  peb- '  pressions  which  "  grate  cruellj  npMII 
bles  ou  the  walk  to  enlarge,  and  retreat  |  soul  possessed  wholly  by  a  aainiliriH| 
to  a  distance  ;  his  hands  and  feet  grew  !  image  of  beauty  and  purity,"  *'NqV 
cold,  a  choking  ciime  in  his  throat,  aud  that  I  belong  to  Alice  my  tofd  inMk|p 
he  begun  to  make  spasmodic  efibrts."  |  clean,  my  lips  free  from  the  oraitaiitl^ 
More  extraordinary  still,  the  heroine, '  tion  of  evil  words."  Tlien  the  ndMf 
■'  with  ber  keen  observation,  saw  it  all,"  goes  on  to  analyce  our  friend'i  tUttm 
though  wo  can  not  pretend  to  explain  [  mind  in  the  most  original  s^Ieim 
how  she  could  see  what  he  w:is  thinking '  bic.  He  "  fully  persuaded  nimarf 
about  the  bills  and  the  pebbles,  or  how  !  beicgin  love,  all  hisactions  hadfa 
uold  bis  feet  were  growing,  or  even  what  holy,  for  he  said,  *  Love  is  of  Godi  mI 
a  choking  had  come  iuto  his  throat.  We  every  one  that  loveth  knoweth  God" 
may  admit,  at  all  events,  tliat  the  author  i  "  The  beauty  and  purity  of  AUoa  ivil 
is  not  wrong  in  attributing  a  keen  obser- ;  him,  and  he  believed  tlii^  to  In?  ;i  •n^'n  thai 
vation  to  her,  though  it  is  important  to  '  all  was  right  in  God's  sj;;ht."  Tliis  n 
remai-k  that  she  never  guessed  that  she  i  psychological  analysis  iudit-d.  Il  wo«id 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  luckless  j  be  very  hard  to  think  ui'  it  >.u1>dtr  and 
man's  embarrassment.  It  is  so  perfectly  1  more  penetrating  inter i't't.-i»lititi  of  char- 
true  to  nature  to  make  a  young  lady  ob- 1  acter  aud  motive-  W<:  nrc  of  ooatae 
serve  keenly  that  a  man  always  stammers  fully  congcions  of  having  really  got  1* 
and  blushes  in  her  presence,  and  yet  never'  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  A  man  rMOir 
dream  that  her  presence  is  in  any  way'  ciles  his  conscience  to  the  desertion  of  Ul 
the  cause  of  his  stammering  and  blush-  wife,  and  the  betrayal  ot  anotlii'f  womaa 
ing.  It  would  never  do  to  let  the  heroine  :  whom  he  loves  better,  by  the  nellKtioi 
e  that  the  high-principled  clown  was  in    that  love  is  from  heaTflu.    A  good  deal  «f 


love  with  her,  or  else  the  moral  necessi- 
ties of  fiction  would  force  her  to  mairy 
him  at  ouco,  and  so  we  should  lose  our 
intricate  plot  and  our  bigamy.  The 
reader  resigns  himself  accordingly  to  bis 
heroine's  unaccountable  blindness  and 
she  marries  the  fascinating  rival,  who  ia 
remarkably  handsome  and  has  a  "  flute- 
like  voice." 

The  writer  has  evidently  intended  the 
chancto'  of  Ibe  man  with  the  goodlooks 


rubbish  is  foisted  upon  novil-ruMlenak- 
der  the  gutee  of  de^optncnt  of  chaiMUr 
aud  working-out  of  motives  and  «ooB> 
but  we  do  not  ofteo  suffer  from  sod)  Wv 
rible  absurdity  aa  all  this.  On  Uic  whol^ 
if  we  are  to  have  oaaea  of  bigamy  ia  ao*- 
els,  ve  should  on  '  uking  tbem  wlA- 
out  any  analj  ilanaiioo.    Xea 

who   delil      iteiy  one   wife  aJ 

marry  anoiner  are.  m  a  sense,  the  iMil 
Btrai^tforwarf  to'  |Imi  fpjL 
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Unscrupulous  self-indulgence  at  all  cost 
to  the  happiness  of  others  is  just  one  of 
those  characteristics  on  which  comment 
or  elucidation  is  most  entirely  superflu- 
ous, and  it  looks  very  like  adding  insult 
to  injury  to  introduce  us  to  an  unmitiga- 
ted vagabond,  and  then  to  invite  us  to 
study  the  minute  conscientious  delicacies 
of  his  nature. 

The  quantity  of  vice  in  Rose  At/hnei-'s 
Home  is  ruther  more  than  up  to  the  mark 
of  the  present  fashion  of  novels.  One 
gentlemen  who  is  tolerably  conspicuous 
in  the  story  lives  with  a  lady,  also  tolera- 
bly conspicuous,  who  is  avowedly  not  his 
wife.  The  great  mystery  of  the  plot  for 
a  long  time  is  whether  the  villain  has 
married  his  victim,  or  contented  himself 
with  seducing  her  from  virtue.  Another 
eirl  is  actually  seduced,  and  she  avenges 
nerself  by  packing  up  the  corpse  of  her 
illegitimate  child  and  having  it  delivered 
to  her  recreant  lover  while  he  is  j)leas- 
aDtly  seated  at  tea  with  his  intended 
bride.  Then,  again,  the  heroine,  when 
she  has  quitted  her  supposed  husband 
on  discovering  his  crime,  the  day  after 
her  marriage,  is  obviously  in  a  rather 
awkward  position.  The  prevalence  of  all 
kinds  of  unclean  livinij  in  the  world  is 
surely  a  very  bad  reason  for  making  it  a 
prominent  feature  in  novels.  It  is  very 
childish  in  statesmen  and  philosophers  to 
ignore  vice  and  immorality  ;  but  a  three- 
volume  novel  is  not  the  place  for  bring- 
ing it  before  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers, and  the  young  ladies  who  from 
the  vast  majority  of  the  novel-reading 
dass  are  not  likely  to  be  improved  by 
these  pictures  of  the  dark  side  of  human 
nature.  To  be  at  all  endurable,  such 
pietui'es  must  be  painted  in  a  certain 
spirit  which  is  very  rarely  found  among 
ordinary  fifth-rate  novelists.  The  trict 
of  investing  nasty  subjects  with  interest 
is  a  very  easy  one  unfortunately,  and  this 
may  account  for  its  popularity  among 
weak  writers  such  as  the  author  of  Rose 
Ay  liner's  Hoine,  His  style  is  an  exact  type 
of  the  style  of  all  weak  novelists.  Of  how 
many  heroes  have  we  all  heard  that  "  a 
smile  of  wonderous  sweetness  stole  over 
his  rugged  countenance,  transformig  it  to 
sudden  beauty,  as  the  rose  tints  of  sunset 
endue  the  rugged  Alps  with  a  hue  of 
warmth  and  softness!"  How  well  we 
idl  know  the  heroine  who  ''looks  pale 
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and  languid,  but  her  countenance  is  very 
peaceful,  and  she  gives  a  low  laugh  from 
time  to  time  as  her  eye  meets  Richard's!" 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  familiar  "  pre- 
sentiment of  coming  evil,"  and  the  vague 
misgivings  which  the  leading  characters 
always  feel  when  the  novelist  is  constrain- 
ed to  brinor  them  into  trouble.  When- 
ever  the  reader  is  begining  to  think  that 
his  hero  has  got  at  length  into  smooth 
water,  he  is  warned  that  So-and-So  "lit- 
tle guessed  with  what  a  storm  those 
clouds  must  be  scattered,"  or  that  he  little 
thought  what  influence  this  or  that  in- 
terview, or  event,  or  person  was  destined 
to  exercise  on  his  future.  This  sort  of 
talk  is  now  merely  so  much  common- 
form,  like  the  inevitable  young  lady  de- 
scending; into  the  drawin^r-room  without 
a  trace  of  her  recent  tears  on  her  counte- 
nance. Rose  Aylm  .*r's  Hi>m z  is  ful I  of  this 
conventional  stufl^,  and  has  scarcely  any 
original  merit  with  which  to  season  it. 


Cornhill  Magizinc. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PBOVlNClALISXfa 

Dictionaries  are  not  generally  consid- 
ered very  amusing.  People  never  read 
them  like  other  books.  They  are  sim- 
ply consulted  and  spoken  of  as  **  valua 
ble  works."  In  England,  Johnson  is 
their  name.  His  heavy  shadow  clouds 
them  all.  And  yet  the  doctor  is  not  al- 
ways dull,  as  his  definitions  of  smuggler, 
pensioner,  pirate,  will  prove  to  any  one 
who  will  turn  to  them  in  the  eai'ly  edi- 
tions. 

No  amount  of  proof,  however,  will 
convince  a  British  public  against  its  will. 
Dictionaries  can,  we  fear,  never  become 
popular ;  but  terrible  as  is  the  popular 
idea  about  them,  far  worse  is  it  about 
glossaries.  They  are  generally  supposed 
to  stand  to  dictionaries  as  imps  do  to 
men,  possessing  all  their  bad  without  any 
of  their  good  qualities.  Dictionaries  may 
be  useful,  especially  in  spelling  polysyl 
labic  words.  But  glossaries  are  a  kind 
of  Irish  dictionary,  carefully  containing 
all  words  which  are  never  used. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  prejudice,  we  yen- 

ture  to  say  that  any  one  of  oar  glossariei 

of  provincialisms  is  fSur  more  amusing 

than  ninety-nine  oat  of  a  hondred  noT- 
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els.  Yon  can  not,  of  course,  find  plots 
and  screaming  incidents  in  them.  But 
turn  to  Brookett's  North-Counti-y  Glossary , 
and  you  will  meet  there  many  a  North- 
country  joke,  racy  of  the  soil,  shining  in 
his  pages.  Turn  again  to  Hunter's  Ifal- 
/amMe  Glossai-if,  and  you  will  find  there 
a  preiace  eloquent  with  true  pathos  at 
the  decay  of  so  many  noble  words  used 
by  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Read  For- 
by's  Norfolk y  and  Barnes'  Dorsctahire 
(rlosHineSf  and  you  will  find  one  overflow- 
ing with  the  poetry  of  the  Anglian  peas- 
ant, and  the  other  with  its  author's  own 
native  Doric  song. 

To  insist  on  the  value  of  provincialisms 
would  be  something  like  insisting  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  gieat  poet  Long  ago 
has  it  been  pointed  out  that  the  true 
study  of  a  language  must  proceed  from 
a  study  of  its  provincialisms.  In  Eng- 
land, with  its  vast  numbers  of  dialects, 
many  of  them  veiy  imperfectly  known, 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case.  Our  mixed 
descent  IS  embodied  in  our  provincialisms. 
Our  vulgar  speech,  to  use  Shakspeare's 
metaphor,  is  a  tangled  chain  ;  but  every 
bead  preserves  in  its  amber  its  own  ori- 
gin and  history.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions,  however,  is  more  suited  for  a 
scientific  jounial  than  a  popular  maga- 
zine. Our  task  is  less  laborious.  We 
propose  simply  to  note  a  few  of  those 
significant  words,  marked  with  a  deli- 
cate refinement,  rich  with  meaning,  and 
often  modulated  with  a  Foft;  music  of 
their  own,  which  are  found  more  espe- 
cially among  our  peasantry.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  a  large  class  of  very  dif- 
ferent words  also  exist.  Kightly  treated, 
they,  too,  would  yield  valuable  results. 
But  when  Janus  has  two  fac^  we  prefer 
to  look  on  the  pleasantest  And  here 
let  us  note  that  by  provincialisms  we 
mean  both  words  properly  so  called  and 
archaisms.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
we  possess  no  phrase  like  the  Greek 
glos^a^  which  comprehends  both. 

And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  ns  in 
the  majority  of  provincialisms  is  that  the 

Soetry  is  not  *'  fossil,'*  as  £merson  has 
efined  the  poetry  of  words,  but  alive, 
quick.  Our  peasants  still  speak  good 
Old-English  words  pregnant  with  meao- 
iDg.  Living  out  of  doors,  their  words 
breathe  an  oat-of  door  air.  Their  images 
are  picturesque  and  foil  of  life.    In  the 


northern  districts  a  starving  mtn  is  sud 
to  be  '*  hnnger-poisoDed/*  and  people  are 
"bone-tired."  Crojw  when  spoilt  bf 
rain  are  said  in  the  Eastern  coantieB  tD 
be  "  water-slain,"  and  in  WestmoreliB^ 
when  they  ripen  well,  are  said  to  **  addle 
well,"  as  if  a  notion  of  working  and  em- 
ing  were  implied.  In  LeioesterBhin,  a 
peasant  will  talk  of  a  bee  ^*  kicking^  Ub 
mstead  of  stinging  him,  just  as  tb 
Greeks  used  nhtiy^a.  In  Defhjriiin 
he  will  say  that  he  ^*  feels  a  sroeO,**  JHt 
as  in  Exodus  the  Israelites  **sair  the 
thunderings"  at  Monnt  SinaL  Onr  pcih 
antry  still  remain  in  many  respects  n  m 
early  stage  of  society.  Hence  they  i^ 
tain  so  many  of  those  primitive 
language-marks,  by  which  we  maj 
ure  the  fiow  and  ebb  of  our  langosge. 
On  the  other  hand,  onr  artificial  filth 
large  towns  is  emasculating  our  ipsecfc 
The  strong  metaphor  has  become  firiei. 
The  color  is  washed  out  with  lun  mlw 
Like  Chaucer*B  friar,  we  lisp  firom  WHh 
tonness.  How  difiTerently  c»ch  grade  if 
society  speaks  may  be  seen  in  the  fal 
that  in  the  east  of  London  **  roomsT*  anat 
ways  advertised,  towards  Hdboni  "lod|^ 
ings,"  but  west  of  Regent  Street  noAaf 
shorter  than  '*  apartments**  would  asM 
to  let. 

Most  certainly  the  laborer  noW|  bnn 
than  any  one  else,  ^*  speaks  tfaeto^gvi 
that  Shakspeare  spake."  Coold  hi^  k 
these  days  of  competitive  examioaCio^ 
be  tested  in  a  knowledge  of  IBhigliAi  ka 
would  assuredly  make  more  marks— va 
believe  that  is  the  competitiTe 
tion  phrase — ^than  the  clubmen  of 
Mall  and  the  fair  dwellera  in  Belgiaaia 
How  many  of  our  readers  can  tsl  af^ 
hand  what  ''fat  rascals"  and ''badaHT 
are  in  Shakspeare  t  And  whatcEd  tta 
same  poet  mean  by  a  '*  mankind-wOBMHi* 
''  a  lad  of  wax,"  and  "  a  thill  hoiaar 
Yet  all  these  terms  are  now 
isms,  and  would  be  recogiuied  as 
by  many  a  North-country  peaaant 

Or  take  the  later  Engiuh  of 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  ftw  of  ear 
readers  know  predsdy  what  IGlloB  th 
tended  when,  on  the  sixth  di^cf  tti 
creation,  he  says,— 

The  gn«7  dods  aov  ealvai; 


or  the  meaning  of  ^fl^gh^f^  ia  Ai 
from  GbaMt.' 
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Gay  crcatnrefl  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  Uyc, 
And  plnj  i'  the  plighted  clouds. 

Some  rustics  of  our  acquaintance  would 
answei^  as  Mr.  Brockett's  old  woman  did 
when  she  was  shown  a  Wycliffe's  Bible, 
*•  Ay,  that's  the  way  people  used  to  talk 
in  my  younger  days,  before  they  came  so 
precious  fine." 

Nevertheless,  the  peasant's  English  is 
not  generally  appreciated.  He  labors 
just  now  under  the  imputition  that  in 
some  cases  the  whole  of  his  vocabulary 
consists  of  only  three  hundred  words. 
This  is  stated  not  merely  in  public  lec- 
tures and  newspapers,  but  by  such  an 
authority  as  Professor  Max  Miiller.*  Of 
course,  we  should  not  presume  to  con- 
tradict a  statement  coming  from  such  a 
source  without  a  far  more  careful  exam- 
ination than  we  are  able  to  give.  Some 
such  favored  abodes  of  silence  may  cer- 
tainly exist  in  parts  of  England ;  but  as 
fer  as  our  experience  goes  we  know  no 
Boch  Coventnes.  As  a  mile,  we  believe 
that  the  peasant  usee  more  than  that 
number  of  words  with  reference  only  to 
bis  daily  work.  Nothing  is  more  start- 
ling than  the  variety  of  his  expressions. 
Rich  as  an  Italian,  he  revels  in  diminu- 
tives—in "ing,"  "let,"  and  "ock."  He 
teems  with  synonyms.  A  Derbyshire 
peasant  uses  eight  ditferent  terms  for  a 
pig-sty.  Turn  to  "  hay-making"  in 
Barnes  and  Lewis,  and  the  TemlaU  Olos- 
jary,  and  each  process  will  be  found  to 
bear  a  different  name.  If,  instead  of  re- 
peating the  hackneyed  quotation  about 
the  Norman  "beef*  and  the  Saxon  "cow,** 
we  would  collect  all  the  Yorkshire  terms 
for  "  a  beast,"  remembering  with  Shak- 
speare  that — 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  called  neat, 

we  should  be  rendering  some  justice  to 
the  richness  of  provincialisms. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  instead  of  the 
work  of  collecting  provincialisms  being 
accomplished,  a  great  deal  of  it  has  yet 
to  be  done.  Stoddart  has  tabulated  a 
number  of  glossai'ies,  but  many  of  them  | 
are  only  so  in  name.  Thus  Warner's 
glossary  of  Hampshire  is  absurdly  defi- 

*  The  Sdmo$  of  Language,  Itt  ■eiiet,  4tb  edi- 
tion, p.  277. 


cient  The  recently  printed  glossaries 
of  Berkshire  and  Gloucestershire  are  only 
scanty  lists.  Many  counties  possess  not 
even  them.  The  rich  district  of  the 
Trent,  and  the  richer  district  of  the  Der- 
byshire Derwent,  are  both  unrepresent- 
ed. Warwickshire,  with  all  its  local  as- 
sociations, still  waits  for  its  glossarist 
And  the  "  mon  who  stubbed  up  Thom- 
aby  waaste"  still  looks  for  an  interpreter. 

Many,  too,  of  those  glossaries,  on 
which  much  labor  has  been  expended, 
will  still  bear  supplementing.  A  curious 
illustration  of  this  occurred  to  ourselves 
when  lately  staying  in  a  country  village. 
The  ground  had  been  twice  worked  over 
by  two  different  collectors.  The  latter, 
too,  had  gleaned  a  thousand  words,  which 
his  predecessor  had  neglected.  The  spot 
did  not,  therefore,  seem  veiy  promising. 
We,  however,  in  I  he  course  of  a  month 
bagged  some  hundred  and  fifly  new  spe- 
cimens. This  gives  an  average  of  five  a 
day,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  veiy 
fair  sport  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  an 
excellent  clergyman  and  an  energetic 
schoolmaster  are  committing  irreparable 
mischief  by  teaching  the  people  to  read. 

To  illustrate,  however,  what  we  have 
said  about  the  richness  of  provincialisms, 
we  will  take  a  few  specimens.  Over  and 
and  over  again  the  peasants  uses  terms 
for  which  we  have  no  synonyms.  Thus, 
a  crop  of  grass  is  known  in  Devonshire 
as  '*  a  shear  of  grass,"  as  opposed  to  a 
crop  of  corn.  Rain  in  the  Northern  coun- 
ties, when  it  falls  perpendicularly,  is  said 
to  *'  sile  down,"  as  if  in  allusion  to  its 
passing  through  a  sieve.  In  the  South- 
ern counties,  where  oxen  are  used  for 
ploughing,  their  shoes  are  called  "  cues" 
as  opposed  to  horses'  shoes,  just  as  the 
Greeks  sometimes  seemed  to  have  used 
XV^t)  in  opposition  to  uttX?},  In  the  Mid* 
land  districts,  ears  ofcorn  when  thrashed 
are  known  by  the  appropriate  term  "  cav- 
vins."  For  all  these  terms  we  have  in 
our  literary  English  no  synonyms,  and 
can  only  represent  them  in  a  more  or  less 
roundabout  fashion.  But  it  is  in  describ- 
ing the  phenomena  of  Nature  that  the 
richness  of  our  provincialisms  is  fully  seen. 
No  one,  perhaps,  has  ever  walked  by  the 
ttde  of  a  river  without  being  struck  by 
those  glassy  spots,  those  ''  dear  eyes,"  as 
sailors  wodd  call  them,  which  every  now 
and  then  appear,  especially  where  thiB 
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current  runs  deep,  though  he  has  found 
himself  tongue-tied  to  express  the  appear- 
ance. Poets  have  overcome  the  difficul- 
ty by  the  help  of  metaphors.  Thus 
Browne,  in  his  Masque  of  Circe  and  Ulys- 
ses, sings, 

Where  flows  Lethe  without  coyle. 
Softly  like  a  stream  of  oylc. 

And  Mr.  Tennyson,  by  the  same  not  over- 
pleasant  image,  speaks  of  a  bay  being 
•'oily-calm."  I3ut  the  North  country 
peasant  knows  it  by  the  pure  Old-Eng- 
lish word  keld,  a  fountain,  spring,  with 
reference,  as  it  were,  to  the  clearness  of 
a  well. 

Again,  on  gusty  days,  no  one  can  have 
failed  noticing  how  flaws  of  wind  dash  ' 
along  the  sui-iace  of  a  stream,  marking 
their  course  by  black  streaks  and  patches. 
And  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  w^e  have  : 
no  word  to  express  the  appearance.  A 
modem  pre-Kaphaclite  poet  sings, 

Mark  where  the  passing  wind  shoot^  javelin-likc 
Its  skeleton  shadow  on  thu  broad-backed  wave. 

And  the  description  is  singularly  minute. 
Most  of  the  poets,  however,  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  curl  upon  the  waters.  Ben 
Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  all 
use  the  same  image.  The  former  speaks 
of  streams  **  curled  witli  the  cold  wind," 
and  the  latter  of: 

WindH  that  fly 
Over  the  ciystal  face  of  smoothest  streams, 
Leaving  no  curl  behind  them. 

Mr.  Tennyson  falls  into  a  somewhat  simi-  i 
lar  conceit,  when  in  the  Lotos  Eatertf,  he  | 
talks  of  *'  crisping  ripples,"  and  in  a  lit- ! 
tie  early  piece  of  the  *'  babbling  runnel ; 
crispeth."  He  is,  however,  far  more ; 
happy  when,  probably  without  knowing 
it,  he  strikes  an  older  note.  Thus  in  the 
Lady  of  Shalot  he  sings  of. 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  tlie  wave  that  nms  for  ever. 

Now  the  Greeks  called  the  phenome- 
non wpiS  connected  with  (ppiffffco,  and 
the  liomans  horroi-,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
of  shuddering  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  , 
here  so  truly  reproduced.  We  have  no 
term  for  the  appearance  in  literary  Eng- 
lish. Sailors  at  sea  name  it  when  seen  on 
alarger  scale  by  the  expressive  term '  ksat's- 
paw.*'    The  iforth-country  peasant,  how- 


ever, knows  it  by  the  name  *'  acker,**  im- 
plying) ^  ^t  were,  a  spaoe  ploughed  op  by 
the  wnnd. 

And  it  is  especially  in  referenoe  to  nata- 
ral  objects  that  the  real  poetry  of  prorah 
cialisros  is  seen.  The  peasant,  mm  im 
occupations,  is  brought  into  a  wholcaoM 
contact  with  Nature.  He  does  not  eajoj 
only  her  sunshine,  but  her  froati  sad 
storms.  His  eye  is  trained  from  duU- 
hood  to  note  each  varying  change  of  ths 
seasons.  He  is  the  poet  whom  Manffl 
imagined,  whose  sun-dial  is  made  of  flo«> 
ers,  and  whose  calendar  ia  dated  faj  ths 
song  of  birds.  Take,  for  instance,  Ui 
name  of  flowers.  How  ninoh  more  bm- 
tiful  is  his  simple  term  *<  windflowdf 
than  the  scientific  ^*  anemone,"*  wliiflb 
Tennyson*s  "Northern  Farmei^  dian^ 
teristically  turns  into  ^*  enemies.**  Both 
mean  precisely  tlie  same ;  yet  there  is  the 
same  difference  between  them  that  Ik 
master  of  masters,  Aristotle,  ohserredW 
tween  poSodaKrvKo^  and  epvBpo6m^ 
TvXo^.  The  peasant  chriatens  his  fl»van 
after  their  habits.  In  the  Midland  connliBi 
the  common  goatsbeard  ia  his  **  nap-rip 
noon"  and  his  "  go-to-bed-at-nnon,*'  mA 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  in  hia  **  six  o*cMI 
flower,*'  from  their  closing  their  flowM 
at  those  times.  The  scarlet  jwrnpewtl, 
from  its  susceptibility  to  the  chaDgeisf 
the  weather,  is  his  "shepherd's  dlA* 
The  orchis  is  his  "  cuckoo-flower,"  b^ 
oiuse  it  blossoms  when  the  ciiokoa  b 
first  heard,  and  the  arum,  whose  \udh 
seen  still  earlier,  is  hia  **  wake-robii.* 
Like  Hesiod,  be  knows  the  nrasnns  by 
these  signs.  lu  Dorsetshire  he  eaUsM 
haws  ''the  pixy-jpears,**  which,  as  Mt 
Barnes  remarks,  is  scientifically  traii  ■ 
the  whitethorn  and  the  pear  bebN^  te 
the  same  order.  Mr.  Tennysoo  is  M 
so  accurate  when,  in  Aylma^B  IMi,  be 
sings  of 


The  pretty  marefltail  fi>iei^  faiiy 

Again  in  the  Northern  conntieB  llisMM 
mon  wild  vetchling  ia  ciJIed,  fiooi  III 
angles  of  its  pod,  '*the  angle  lii^ 
Hall  was  not  more  obaervaiil  iHiM  li 

noted — 


The  thrice  thrae-analed 

Or  chestnat'i  Mined  li«k%  or  bU 

nor  Mr.  Tennysim  mon 
sings  how  Kawa  hair 


^ 
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In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

The  peasant  has,  too,  hke  his  fellow  in 
Germany,  jealously  preserved  all  the  old 
religious  names  of  our  flowers.  We  can 
not  any  longer  appreciate  their  beauty 
and  their  meaning,  when  the  maiden* s 
garland  is  no  longer  himg  in  our  church- 
es, nor  the  marigold  strewed  on  her  bier. 
The  saint  no  longer  protects  his  flower. 
Yet  some  faint  echo  of  a  religion  for  ever 
past  lingers  in  such  words  as  Lady's  this- 
tle, and  Lady's  fingers,  and  Lady-smocks, 
"all  silver  white,"  as  Shakspeare  sings. 

He  has,  too,  preserved  for  us  the  old 
names,  by  which  Shakspeare  and  Jonson, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  knew  the 
flowers.  Such  quaint  old  names  as 
"  Love  lies  a-bleeding,"  "  Three  faces 
ander  a  hood,"  "  Deadmen's  fingers," 
**  Sops  in  wine,"  live  only  in  the  pages 
of  our  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  in  the 
mouths  of  our  rustics. 

So,  too,  of  birds.  The  peasant  chris- 
tens them  like,  his  flowers  after  their  hab- 
its. Novalis,  who  so  frequently  says  that 
a  poet  is  the  truest  naturalist,  would  have 
been  delighted  with  his  names.  And  it 
18  the  poet  and  the  peasant  who  have 
loved  to  treasure  up  the  unobserved  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Hesiod  notes  the  spots 
on  the  throat  of  the  niorhtinijale-thrush. 
Shakspeare  counts  them  in  the  cowslip- 
bell.  Thus  their  descriptions  possess  the 
highest  charm — tnith.  And  it  is  in  this 
spirit  of  minute  observation  that  the  peas- 
ant has  named  his  birds.  You  can  not 
translate  his  names.  It  is  like  Prior  trans- 
lating the  Nutbrowne  Mayde  into  the  ugly 
elegance  of  his  Uemnj  and  Emma.  Thus 
in  the  Northern  counties  the  pied  wagtail 
is  the  **  seed-bird,"  from  its  reappearing 
after  the  winter,  in  March,  when  the 
barley  is  being  sown.  In  the  Eastern 
counties  the  cock-chaffinch  is  the  *'  wheat- 
sel-bird,"  from  its  habit  of  congregating 
in  flocks  about  harvest  time.  The  com- 
mon woodpecker,  so  noticeable  from  its 
loud  cry,  and  bright  green  plumage,  and 
red  head,  possesses  at  least  half-a-dozen 
names.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  very 
justly  praised  Maurice  de  Guerin  for 
speaking  of  the  woodpecker's  laugh.  But 
the  West-country  peasant  ages  ago  called 
it  the  "yaffingale,"  that  is,  the  laugh- 
singer,  and  the  North-countryman  the 
"iccol"  and  the  "haho" — names  which 


give  the  echo  of  its  cry.  In  the  Midland 
counties  it  is  the  peasant's  "rain-bird," 
and  his  "  rain-tabberer,"  because  its  cry 
generally  forbodes  rain,  like  the  cry  of 
the  raven  of  old,  xupaS  o/j/3p//pea 
Kpo^Sajy. 

It  has  been  often  brought  as  a  reproach 
against  words  formed  in  a  rude  stage  of 
society  that  they  are  too  vague.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  charge,  but  not  so 
much  as  has  been  stated.  Thus  the  pro- 
vincial "  bud-bird"  of  Herefordshire,  the 
bullfinch,  when  translated  into  German, 
becomes  the  mghtiu  gale  (Sprosser-sdnffer), 
On  reflection,  however,  the  vagueness 
disappears.  The  first  bird  is  so  called 
because  it  eats  the  buds,  the  second  be- 
cause it  sings  when  they  are  bursting. 
Science,  however,  can  not  at  present  af- 
ford to  throw  hard  words  at  provincial- 
isms. Too  often  in  her  nomenclature  has 
she  foiled  to  interpret  Nature,  too  oflen 
only  given  us  the  skeleton  leaf  instead  of 
the  flower.  On  the  other  hand  a  long 
list  of  provincialisms  might  be  given, 
where  by  a  word  a  whole  train  of  associ- 
ations is  aroused,  and  the  close  relation- 
ship of  all  things  shown.  Thus  in  the 
North  the  wryneck  is  called  the  "cuckoo- 
maiden,"  because  its  song  foretells  the 
cuckoo's  approach;  while  in  the  South  the 
tit-lark  is  known  as  the  "butty-lark,"  or 
companion  lark,  because  the  cuckoo  so 
frequently  lays  its  eggs  in  that  bird's 
nest.  Again,  Shakspeare  has  been 
praised  for  so  accurately  painting  the 
martin's  "  procreant  cradle."  In  the  same 
vein,  however,  does  the  rustic,  in  differ- 
ent counties,  call  the  long-tailed  tit  the 
"  oven-bird"  and  the  "  barrel-bird,"  from 
its  making  a  long  moss  and  lichen- woven 
nest. 

Again,  too,  it  is  worth  noticing  how 
our  peasants  have  recognized  in  birds 
"the  sweet  sense  of  kindred."  The 
hedge-sparrow  is  still  in  some  parts  Isaac. 
The  red-breast,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  lasts,  will  have  no  other  name 
than  Robin,  the  Jean  le  rouge-gorge  of 
Normandy.  The  house-sparrow  is  still 
in  many  parts  Skelton's  "Philip,"  the 
Philip  of  the  Elizabetlian  di'amatists,  and 
of  Cartwright.  He  is  evidently  so  called 
from  his  chirp ;  and  in  his  English  pro- 
vincialism you  may  find  the  true  meaning 
of  Catullus' s  pipilabat,  and  the  key  to  seve* 
ral  of  his  European  names. 
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But  the  peasant's  names  for  all  animals 
are  equally  apt  and  expressive.  He  has 
wisely  preserved  what  we  have  careless- 
ly thrown  away  or  corrupted.  Thus  the 
mole  is  in  some  counties  still  Shakspeare*8 
*  •  mould-wai-p,*'  and  its  movements  undei* 
ground  aie  called  by  the  good  old  word 
**  yedding."  In  the  Midland  counties  a 
small  brown  cantharis  is  known  as  ^'  the 
sailor,"  the  poetry  of  which  is  best  seen 
in  Emerson's  description  of  a  bee — 

Sailor  of  the  atmosphere, 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air, 
Voyugcr  of  light  and  noon. 

The  bat  claims  half-a-dozen  names.  In 
the  Eastern  counties,  from  its  fluttering, 
wavering  flight,  it  is  theflittermouse,  the 
German  Fiedermaus,  Ben  Jonson'i 


Giddy  flittermousc  with  leathern  wings. 

In  the  South-west  it  is  the  rere-mouse, 
which  means  exactly  the  same:  the  Old- 
English  here-mus,  from  hreian^  to  flutter: 
alter  whom  Titania  with  her  fairies 
hunts — 

Rere-mice  with  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  mj  small  elves  coats. 

In  Somersetshire  it  is  the  leather-mouse, 
and  in  Devonshire  the  leather-bird,  Ben 
Jonson'i 


Bat,  and  ever  a  bat,  a  rere-mouse, 
And  bird  of  twilight. 

All  these  names  have  been  given  from 
close  obseiTation,  and  are  instinct  with 
the  poetry  of  trutJi.  Dr.  Adams,  in  the 
Traubactions  of  the  Philological  Societt/,  has 
shown  us  the  beauty  of  the  ])rovincial 
names  of  insects,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  he  will  extend  not  only  the  field  of 
liis  observations,  but  give  the  public  the 
benetit  of  his  learning  and  taste  in  some 
more  generally  accessible  form.  The 
value,  too,  of  such  provincialisms  can  not 
from  a  philological  point  of  view  be  over- 
rated. The  same  laws  that  governed  the 
word-building  of  the  Greeks  hold  good 
with  our  peasantry.  And  Gai'uett  has 
aptly  shown  that  the  Greek  words  for 
cat  [fiiXoi  p(js)  and  squirrel  {aHioupoi) 
are  founded  on  identically  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  on  which  the  Norfolk 
)>ea8ant  formed  his pi-ovincial term  "lob- 
ster" for  a  stoat. 
Again,  the  poetry  of  the  peasant  is 


conspicuous  in  his  onomatopoetic  wordiL 
He  possesses  a  series  of  imitative  waaA 
for  the  cries  of  various  animals.  In  ths 
Northern  counties  the  whinnyinic  of  a  fbd 
is  represented  by  **  wicker."  Cattk  m 
said  to  ^^blore,"  and  sheep  *'  rout**  Art 
there  is  no  use  in  filling  up  a  page  wtt 
words  which  any  ploughboy  can  gm 
with  far  more  native  grace  tlmn  we  chl 
He  is,  too,  in  his  names  of  birds  a  s^ 
cond  Aristophanes.  Thus  the  windiil 
is  called  from  its  note  '^eutic.'*  Aid 
*'  spine,*'  on  whose  derivation  so  mmk 
learning  has  been  wasted,  is  simply  ftnih 
ed  from  the  cry  of  the  chafBD(4iy  wliidh 
in  some  counties  is  also  called  **  piok." 
Many  a  derivation  of  this  kind  m^  fee 
solved  by  a  moming*s  walk  in  tbe  eoo^ 
try. 

There  is,  too,  a  remarkable  dam  m 
words  expressive  of  the  sonnds  of  nh 
and  wind,  and  the  falling  of  water,  wmi 
only  among  the  peasantry.  Urns,  ts 
express  the  sound  that  David  hcant- 
'^  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  topsofths 
mulberry  trees"  (2  Samuel  t.  24,)-"thr 
West-countryman  says  the  wind  **  homT 
and  the  North- countryman  that  *^k 
soughs."  The  latter  word  is  osed  hg 
Chaucer;  but  two  modem  poets  hatt' 
also  felt  its  (iptness  and  beanty.  In  At 
Excursion^  Wordsworth  sings  of  *'Ai 
pine-wood*s  steady  sough,*'  and  ia  ew 
of  his  earlier  poems  Tennyson  sings  of* 

The  wavj  swell  of  the  soughing  rffji. 

And  the  way  in  which  the  pciMint» 
plies  other  onomatopoetic  worda  to  a^ 
scribe  natural  facts,  is  not  less 
We  have  heard  rustics  say  of 
hail  and  streams  that  **  they  biased,*  if 
lightning  that  it  '^  fizaed  again,**  sad  of 
the  sea-foam  on  a  rough  day,  that  '^kM^ 
zled  again."  Such  expressions  of  eoaoi 
present  a  very  shabby  appearance  fejtti 
side  of  such  glorious  epithets  and  na^ag 
terminations  as  fjX't^<y<f€t  and  xoku^ 
Xoiapoio  which  Homer  would  have  i^ 
plied  to  such  phenomena.  Bat  tbe 
tnith  underlies  both.  The 
of  oiu-  peasants  well  conveys  m  Us 
what  Mr.  Tennyson  means  when  in  St 
Galahad  he  says : 


The  tempest  cimcUei  on  the 
And,  ringingi  spins  froiB 

But  o'er  the  daik  a  gloiy 
And  giids  the  driving  haiiL 
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Which  Is  exactly  the  same  as  Virgil's 
Tarn  multa  in  tectis  crepitans  salit  horrida  grando. 

And  the  hiss  of  the  rain  explains  Shak- 
gpeare's  *'  shower  singing  in  the  wind," 
and  Pindar's  q)pi(T<ToyTeo  6pi/i/yoi.  And 
the  fizz  of  the  lightning  is  exactly  equi- 
valent to  Wordsworth's  expression, 

I  saw  the  crackling  flashes  drive. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh.  Jeffrey 
ridiculed  Wordsworth's  excellent  epithet, 
"  whizzing"  applied  to  a  quoit.  Doubt- 
less its  effect  is  poor,  when  compared 
with  the  majesty  of 

^eiy?/  Se  xXayyjj  yivtz  dcpyveoio  fiiolo. 

But  then  the  poet  is  describing,  not  a 
God  shooting  with  a  silver  bow,  but  a 
dalesman  hurling  a  quoit.  And  so  our 
peasant's  expressions  of  "  fizzing,"  and 
"frizzling,"  and  "  hissing,"  when  ap- 
plied to  the  grand  and  awful  manifesta- 
tions of  nature,  at  first  sight  appear  ridic- 
ulous. But  there  are  two  ways  of  treat- 
ing a  subject.  The  poets  themselves 
shall  answer.  Our  first  quotation  shall 
be  from  Fletcher,  who  makes  a  madman 

say — 

Blow,  blow,  thou  west  wind, 
Blow  till  thou  rivo,  and  make  the  sea  run  roaring, 
I'll  hiss  it  down  again  with  a  bottle  of  ale. 

The  next  shall  be  from  Shelley's  Alas- 
tor: 

A  pine. 
Rock-rooted,  stretchcti  athwart  the  vacancy 
It8  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause 
In  most  familiar  cadence  with  the  howl. 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams. 

Here  the  peasant's  expression  comes 
out  in  all  its  full  force. 

The  peasant's  metaphors,  too,  are  re- 
dolent with  poetry.  In  the  Midland 
counties  he  talks  of  "  the  winter  of  the 
blackthorn,"  meaning  the  rough  cold 
weather  which  visits  us  early  in  April, 
when  the  earliost  blackthorn-blossom  is 
mingled  with  the  latest  snows.  So,  too, 
autumn  is  still  '•  the  fall,"  so  aptly  used 
bv  Ten  n 'Son  in  his  Northern  Fanner,  and 
the  end  of  life  is  the  **  sere  of  life,"  Shak- 
speare's  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  In 
Yorkshire  it  is  **the  chair-day."  And 
of  all  the  inetaj)hors  upon  old  age  which 
Ai'istotle  has  given  us  in  his  Poetics^  and 
which  industrious  commentators  have 
piled  up  in  the  notes,  none  is  more  strik- 


ing. In  some  counties  the  latter  part  of 
the  day  is  the  "  edge  of  dark,"  which  is 
doubly  beautiful  when  applied  to  the  end 
of  life,  "the  going  home,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Yorkshire.  In  some  respects  provin- 
cialisms form  the  unwritten  poetry  of  a 
nation.  They  contain  the  germs  of  po- 
ems. Thus  in  the  North-western  coun- 
ties the  peasant  talks  of  ^'a  plume  of 
trees."  Mar  veil  showed  his  taste  and 
sense  of  beauty  by  setting  the  expression 
in  his  verse, 

Upon  its  crest  this  mountain  graye, 
A  plume  of  aged  trees  does  vraye. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  rightly  praised 
for  applying  such  a  bold  yet  true  meta- 
phor as  '*  arm-holes"  to  those  pits  which 
are  scooped  under  tlie  branches  at  the 
point  where  they  leave  the  tree.  The 
same  praise  shoidd  not  be  refused  to  the 
North-countryman  who  talks  of  **  the 
clough"  of  the  tree,  literally  the  valley, 
the  cleft,  where  the  branches  part.  The 
peasant' s  terms  are  full  of  grace .  Water- 
lilies  in  the  North  are  "  water-bells,"  and 
corn-ears  in  Northamptonshire  are  "  corn- 
bells."  The  moon,  in  Devonshire,  does 
not  change,  but  "  tines,"  that  is,  closes 
her  light,  just  in  the  same  way  that  Shel- 
ley says  she  "  swoons."  In  Derbyshire, 
the  wind,  when  it  eddies  into  any  nook, 
is  said  to  ^'  bosom  in  ;"  and  a  mountain- 
range,  which  encloses  a  valley,  to  "  wing 
round"  it.  In  Yorkshire  old  wood  pierced 
with  holes  is  termed  **bee-sucken."  Eve- 
ning, in  the  Easteiii  counties,  is  called 
"  crow-time,"  from  the  rooks  then  flock- 
ing homeward.  In  the  North  ponds  are 
said  to  be  "  mossed  over,"  when  covered 
with  Shakspeare's  **  green  mantle  of  the 
stagnant  pool"  You  may  cull  posies  of 
such  words. 

In  fact,  the  phrases  of  our  old  poets 
now  linger  only  in  the  mouths  of  our 
peasants.  The  echo  of  Piers  Plowman's 
voice  still  rings  not  so  very  far  off  from 
his  own  Malvern  Hills.  The  proverbs  in 
Chaucer  may  still  be  met  in  the  North. 
Shakspeare's  flowers  are  still  in  his  na- 
tive county,  called  by  the  names  which 
he  called  them.  Ben  Jonson's  "  knots," 
or  **  buddings  of  the  spring,"  are  not  for- 
gotten in  Devonshire.  Milton's  ''  rathe 
primrose"  is  still  understood  in  Wilt- 
shire. In  the  Northern  counties  lus 
'*  spring,"  for  a  grove,  and  his  "  swink't 
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labourer,'-'  are  both  known  ;  whilst  in  |  their  own.  They  smack  of  Eld.  We 
Oxfordshire  the  shepherd  still  tells  his  I  hardly  require  Aristotle  to  refhte  BrnOi 
"tale"  of  sheep,  and  in  Northampton- ',  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  empuif- 
shire —  '  ing  apt  and  beautiful  words.    Wordsnti 

mi-  _.    .u  .  1  •  J  .1     X.    X.  ^  c^^  !  in  f^ict,  the  colors  by  which  an  Mrthor 

The  star  that  bids  the  Rhcpherd  fold,  •       .   ^    i. .      »  .  /    j  *v        i         v^J. 

^  ;  paints  his  pictures.   And  the  color  whici 

is  still  known  as  *^  the  shepherd's  lamp."  he  uses  betrays  the  man.  In  ourdayths 
These  things  prove  at  least  the  strength  exigencies  of  science,  of  commerce,  dia 
and  stability  of  the  English  language,  requirements  of  modem  life,  1^  nev 
and  the  affectionate  feelings  with  which  thoughts,  the  new  feelings,  to  which  pi^ 
thepeasantclingstothoseliomely  sounds  I  gress  gives  birth,  are  in  one  sense  «- 
which  his  forelathei*s  used.  I^ut  many  of.  panding,  and  in  anoUier  restricting,  At 
our  most  expressive  terms  are  fast  dying,  meaning  of  words.  Our  langnagto  f^ 
That  fine  word,  **  knoll,"  used  with  such  \  quires  both  enriching  and  purifying.  Ail 
effect  by  the  Queen  Theseus  in  the  Two  ,  we  can  best  do  this  by  drawing  on  ov 
yoble  Kinsmen —  [  rich  mines  of  dialects.     They  still  ibitB- 

„        ,.     1  .         r  I  uately  furnish  us  with  an  armory  by  whinfc 

Kcnieniber  that  voiir  fame  i.   i  j  •    ^    ii  Iv    utt 

Knolls  in  the  ear  o'  the  world,  we  may  hold  Our  own  agauist  aU  the  hid- 

,  ecus  hybridisms  which  are  invading  HL 
retains  its  charm  only,  perhaps,  antong  i  No  one  needs  to  be  told  how  miMntihs 
our  Roman  Catholic  peasantry.  Shak- 1  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  ShaknMii% 
speare*s  '^  herb  o'  grace"  is  in  many  parts  have  done  to  aiTest  the  decay  of  hoo^ 
sadly  coiTupled,  and  hardly  recogniziible  sprung  words.  And.  one  of  the  frw 
under  the  form  **  lierby-grass."  Some  healthy  signs  of  the  day  in  litenturSiil 
have  altogether  perished.  Fletcher's  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  hv 
"  Lady-gloves,"  that  is,  fox-gloves,  **  le  drawn  from  the  common  well  of  Tohv 
gant  de  Notre  Dame,"  are  lost.  Day  by  '  speech.  His  early  poems  were  muni 
day,  too,  they  will  go.  As  schools  are  by  a  delicate  use  of  provincialisms,  sons 
built  and  schoolmasters  increase,  so  will  of  which  we  have  quoted.  The  poW 
the  old-world  words  perish  in  the  strug- '  was  again  seen  in  the  LfylU  of  tkt  Emm 
gle  with  the  new.  We  say,  schoolmas-  but  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  last  won 
ters,  for  the  old  village  dame  was  in  her-  We  speak  not  of  the  genuine  FA""""*" 
self  a  chronicle  of  word-lore.  Yet  so  it  shire  dialect  of  the  Northern  Fanmr^  M 
must  be.  The  wheel  of  necessity  crushes  of  Af/ljiiei'''8  Ficid^  where  provincislisas 
words  like  all  other  things  to  ]:>ieces.  >  would  at  first  sight  seem  out  of  pisflfr 
They,  too,  are  governed  by  tlie  law  which  Yet  to  them  the  descriptive  |MMuesovs 
evolves  progress  out  of  destruction.  some  of  their  chief  beanties.     Tiuis^i 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  pleas-  j  read  of  cottages  which  in  late  waaunm^ 
ant  to  go  forth  into  some  of  the  quiet  i^rAnA  i-tK  «!.«  ^^i^^w 

nooks  which  may  be  found  i„  the  Mid- 1     ^^[ZSrrJi^^^riS.*"  '^'^'^ 
land  and  isorthern  counties,  and  hear 

such  primitive-sounding  words  as  ^*  bell-  The  Elizabethan  poets  used  the 
house"  for  tower,  **  wall-root"  for  the  bot- '"  parcel"  in  the  same  way,  and 
tom  of  a  wall,  **  hand-stocking"  for  luit-  thirty  years  ago  various  attempts 
ten,  "  nail-passer"  lor  gimUt,  and  '*  over-  made  to  revive  it ;  but  except  in  a 
tune"  for  the  burden  of  a  song  ; — to  come  niciil  sense,  we  l>elieve  it  is  now 
upon,  as  in  Devonshire,  such  a  }>rimitive  ^  to  the  lower  orders.  Again  Mr.  Tena^ 
word  as  **gusan-cliick"  for  gosling,  or,  as  son  has  rightly  poached  the  word  **e^ 
in  GU>ucestershire,  *'farse-pig*' for  hedge-  nies"  from  the  same  class.  He  ha8|to^ 
hog — Shakhpeare's  hedge-pig.  Ple:»sant  r<*-introduced  the  good  old  common i 
indeed  is  it  in  these  days  to  escjipe  from  for  kestrel,  and  with  a  touch  of 
the  flash  of  the  fast  novelist  and  the  slang  tells  how  Sir  Aylmer  pauses— 
of  the  pr(ssm:in,  and  meet  such  good  i  p      ^^       i^ 

Old-English   i>lurals   as    "  peazen  "    for  ^^ ^^ wind-how ha^inUsM 

peas,  and  "  been"  lor  bees,  and  "  shoon"  I 
for  shoes,  used  by  Keats.  '  Every  one  who  has  ever  watehed  thelM- 

Such  words  have  an  antique  grace  of  |  trel  hanging  poised  in  the  abi 
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above  some  field-mouse,  knows  the  truth-  ly  a  provincialism,  and  we  have  to  thank 
fulness  of  the  name,  which  finds  a  paral-  Mr.  Tennyson  for  restoring  us  the  cast- 
lel  in  the  Welsh  **  cudyll  ycfwint."  Mr.  '  away.  "Froth-fly"  we  do  not  remem- 
Ruskin  somewhere  speaks  about  "  swal- !  her  to  have  met  as  a  provincialism.  It 
lows  leaning  against  the  wind,*'  but  the  sounds  like  one,  and  is  more  expressive 
provincial  name  of  the  kestrel  is  quite  as  !  than  the  common  word  **  brock."  If  it 
vivid  as  that  description.  With  it  may  |  be  Mr.  Tennyson's  own  coinage,  we  must 
be  compared  another  local  name,  "  stand-  j  congratulate  him  on  forming  a  word  so 
gale,"  and  also  "crutch-tail,"  formerly,  true  in  its  analogy, 
applied  to  a  kite,  both  equally  descrip- 1  We  think  that  we  have  now  shown, 
tive  of  the  birds.  But  Mr.  Tennyson  as  far  as  a  slight  sketch  would  permit, 
has  yet  more  to  tell  us  about  the  habits  not  only  the  vigor  and  the  life  that  color 
of  hawks.  For  instance  take  the  follow- 1  our  provincialisms,  but  also  how  in  the 
ing  landscape,  when  Sir  Aylmer's  hall  is  hands  of  a  poet  they  may  be  made  to 
pulled  down —  |  yield  fresh  beauty.     Many  of  them  still 

.,.,,        ,,.         ,,  ,.      ^  i  wait  to  be  taken  up.     The  requirements 

And  the  broad  woodland  parrelied  into  farms,       '     ^     •  -n    i_       i  mi_  •  i 

And  where  the  two  contrived  their  daughter's  good  j  ^^  science  Will  absorb  some.  The  special 
Lies  the  hawk's  caiit.  ,  use  of  **  forec^ist,"  a  t«rm  which  never 

i  died  out  in  the  Midland  counties,  with 

The  last  word  we  know  well  as  a  Lin-  \  reference  to  the  weather,  is  a  good  in- 
colnshire  term  for  the  pellets  of  indigest- 1  stance  how  a  forgotten  word  may  be 
ible  food  which  owls  and  hawks  throw  ^  rendered  serviceable.  But  science,  as  a 
up.  In  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire  rule,  makes  her  own  words.  To  the 
the  more  expressive  term  **  hawk's-cud"  poet  must  the  care  of  our  provincialisms 
IS  used.  be  left.     He  alone  possesses  the  instinct 

We  willnotstopoverthewords"burr,"  |  to  perceive  which  must  be  kept,  which 
for  the  seed-vessel  of  the  burdock,  used  I  rejected.  And  he  must  choose  them,  on 
bv  Shakspeare ;  nor  "  Martin's  summer,"  |  the  one  hand,  from  no  sentimental  feel- 
also  used  by  Shakspeare ;  nor  *'  pock-i)it-  j  ing  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  from  any  Dryas- 
ten,"  though  we  perhaps  like  the  form  ^  dust  prejudice,  but  simply  because  ho 
"  pock-fretten"  better— all  of  them  used  ;  finds  them  the  most  expressive  and  the 
with  a  y)oet's  nice  sense  of  fitness.  We  most  beautiful.  If  he  chooses  them  from 
will  rather  dwell  on  the  picture  of  Leo- 1  any  other  reason  he  will  only^be  the  re- 
line  and  Edith,  how,  -         _ 


With  her  he  dipt 
Against  the  msh  of  the  air  in  the  prone  swing, 
Made  blos8onri-l)aU  or  daisy  chain. 


surrectionist,  instead  of  the  Prometheus 
of  words.  Clare,  for  instance,  possessed 
a  far  wider  knowledge  of  provincialisms 
than  Mr.  Tennyson,  but  he  knew  not 
Blossom-ball,  if  it  be  not  a  provincialism,  '  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  his  riches, 
of  which  we  are  not  sure,  is  evidently  |  His  verse  is  consequently  only  encumber- 
formed  after  the  West-country  "  cow-  ed  by  them,  and  has  sunk  from  the  high 
slip-ball,"  the  "  tisty-tosty  ball"  of  Dor-  purposes  of  poetiy  to  become  simply  an 
setshire  and  Somersetshire,  which  chil-  object  of  interest  to  the  philologist  and 
dren  yearly  make.  Ben  Jonson  uses  a  '  the  county  historian, 
somewhat  sirailiar  word  for  the  downy  I  And  never  had  we  more  need  of  fresh 
globe  of  the  dandelion,  and  sings  that  life  and  vigor  in  our  poetry  than  at  the 
Earine's  footstep  is  so  light  that  it  will '  present  moment.  Our  Muses  have  emi- 
Dot  bend  a  blade  of  grass,  \  gi-ated  from  the  woody  heights  of  Par- 

Nor  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  from  bis  stalk.       I  °»S^"«  ^J^.^  ^^^  springs  of  Ilinpocrene  i^?- 

to  Mayfair.     Poetry,  instead  of  being  an 

Again,  take  the  picture  of  Sir  Aylmer,    oak  of  the  forest,  nurtured  by  the  wind 

wb^>"~  ;  and  the  rain,  is  now  a  plant  forced  in  the 

When  d&vm  '  hot  air  of  drawing-rooms.  The  manliness 

Arou<=cd  the  black  rrpiiMic  on  his  elms,  '  of  tone,  which  SO  stamped  itself  upon  our 

Sweeping  the  froth-fly  from  the  fescue  brush 'd         t?v     i    *u       j  *•  «.  •       i 

Thro'  the  dim  nieadoW.  ,  Elizabethan  dramatists,  seems  in  danger 

I  ot  dymsr.  Those  great  poets  mixed  with 
"  Fescue,"  though  a  Romance  word,  and ,  the  crowd,  wrestled  with  a  thousand  ills, 
formerly  in  common  use,  is  now  decided-  \  and    throve    upon    misfortunes,   which 
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Tiim  now  and  see  the  beauty  of  Imraan  art,  '  Saxon-looking.  English,  do  you  Mjl 
and  tlie  allurements  of  what  is  exceedin<5-  ^  not  a  bit  of  it ;  Grerman  as  the  Dndi> 
ly  like  vice.  Are  you  wondering  to  see  that '  enfels,  and  deeper  than  the  Rhine  fl 
company  of  men  issue  from  the  Casino,  Bingen.  Measure  him  from  his  well-madl 
shooting-coated,  guned,  and  belted  ?  boots  to  his  delicately-colored  neck-tis. 
Marvel  no  more :  the  sporting  over  woods  !  Is  there  something  of  design  in  the  wide* 
and  j)lains  belongs  to  Monsieur  Blanc  ly  thro wn-back  coat  front  t  The  wuilr 
and  **  la  Direction."  So  you  may  weary  ',  coat  m  spotlessly  white,  the  watch-gUHd 
out  your  legs  in  the  green  woods  by  day,  '  massive  and  the  dangling  pendants  boHgr* 
killing  hares  and  pheasants  for  the  res-  la  there  purpose  in  the  nngrloved  mL 
taurant,  if  you  will  rest  them  at  night '  hand  I  the  diamond  in  the  ring  has  o«^ 
beneath  the  green-clothed  tables.  Guns  tjiinly  no  flaw.  His  race  has  known  hov 
and  dogs  too  are  at  the  disposal  of  who  to  distinguish  pure  stones  and  standod 
will,  and  if  the  former  burst  oecnsionally,  '  gold  ever  since  it  spoiled  the  Eigyptiaa^ 
and  the  latter  have  but  hazy  notions  of  He  eyes  you  keenly — it  is  his  business  Is 
the  distinction  between  rat  and  hare,  or  '  scan  faces  and  fathom  pockets.  Boftlsk 
pheasant  and  hedge-sparrow,  these  de-  us  be  just ;  the  Homburg  banker  aai 
tails  do  not  obtrude  themselves  in  the  money-lender  loves  gold  withont  hatiig 
paragraph  dedicated  to  the  sporting  item  |  his  fellow-creatures,  and  if  he  has  msay 
of  the  director's  programme.  |  acceptances  in  his  iron  dhestyhehasa 

Let  us  enter.  The  glass-doors  by  which  heait  in  his  own.  His  mania  is  to  ooDsSt 
we  pass  from  the  terrace  admit  to  the  autograps  beneath  "Orders to  pay.**  Ds 
concert-room.  Cool  is  the  marble-floor,  you  suppose  he  does  not  know  that  yo« 
pleasant  the  walls  in  tinted  arabesque,  had  a  chief  interest  in  the  two  caigDSS 
on  which  fall  bright  rays  of  light  through  of  cotton  the  lucky  PurstUvani  brov^ 
the  cuj)ola  above.  Would  you  rest  ? '  safely  out  of  Wilmington  last  year! 
soft  couches  fill  the  niches  in  the  walls.  Pshaw,  my  dear  sir,  he  has  even  cakit 
Would  you  read  ?  pass  through  that  door  i  ated  your  profits,  and  is  now  calcolatiiMr 
to  the  right,  and  you  will  find  the  press  of  on  your  losses — at  roulette.  Wdl,  ■ 
all  the  world  ready  to  your  hand.  Look  flies  wnll  dash  into  webs,  spiden  uaA 
around  you  and  admit  that  the  stateliest    eat  them  ! 

of  our  Pali-Mall  club-houses  scarcely  !  Here  we  are  at  the  other  end.  Two 
equals  this  unrivaled  'Miell*'  in  general  hundred  feet  of  tesselated  marUepat^ 
plan  or  detail  of  decoration.  There  is  no  i  ment  has  brought  us  to  the  billiard-rooa* 
niggardly  economy  of  space  about  those  Where  will  you  equal  it  t  What  eodi 
noble  corridors  whose  massive  columns,  '  be  more  chastely  correct  than  the  tiilp 
Cheysonaar's  chef  cra'tm-e,  may  fiiirly  ing  of  ceiling  and  walls,  or  more  oriflMi 
claim  to  be  the  best  bad  thing  of  the  cen- '  than  the  inlaying  of  the  oaken  floormgt 
tury.  Pace  the  front  corridor,  a  prom- ;  The  tables  are  models  of  carved  W0i% 
enade  in  itself — cool  in  summer,  agreea-  the  cues  as  bright  as  the  marriaoa  if 
bly  warm  in  winter — erring,  if  at  all,  in  .  rosewood  and  mother-of-pearl  shcMulbsi 
the  too  fragrant  exotics  which  avenue  its  Fingal  might  reflect  himself  in  tkosi 
lengths:  and,  when  you  have  reached  mirrors  from  crown  to  toe  without  Homh 
its  left  extremitv,  there  are  the  willin<4  :  in<;,  and  on  the  velvet  conches  a  RobsdS 
doors  which  scarcely  need  a  push  to  give  '  might  lounge  and  watch  two  ignoiMl 
you  entrance  to  t/ie  morns.  ^  knock  the  balls  about,  withoot  losing  Hi 

Many  are  the  rooms  in  that  gigantic  :  temper, 
swindle,  but  they  have  each  a  name,  liard  by  we  have  the  xestaamiti  h 
while  these  shrink  from  baptism  :  they  eveiy  sense  a  banqueting-room.  WMA 
are  t/ic  rooms.  Leave  the  doors  closed,  '  of  the  Maison  Dorde  or  the  Gsfi  Bbbl 
there  are  more  outer  courts  of  the  tem]>le  alter  this  Luculluaian  hfdlT  AuUUUBi 
to  tread  ere  the  inicpiity  of  ini(piities  be  '  self  might  have  snatched  his  gnpS-litf 
entered.  Retrace  your  steps  to  the  other  coronal  from  his  brow,  and  wreattie^k 
end  of  the  corridor.  If  a  cigar  tempts  !  round  that  pile  of  pictured  lhut--«onlili 
you,  ask  a  light  of  the  smoker  yonder  in  so  ripe  it  looks,  so  fresh  and  soft  tba 
the  white  coat.  A  pleasant  face  under  that  wantons  round  it.  Tlyse  f 
his  white  liat,  eh  !  Fair,  florid,  blue-eye<l,  platiUd  on  the  ceiling  bj the  csmt 
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seem  about  to  drop  their  petals  in  one's  chat  with  somebody  in  English,  and  he 
plate:  *»Coteletteaux  feuillesderose" — ;  seems  a  gentlemanlike  person.  Very 
print  it,Maitre  Chevet,in  your  "Speisek- ,  good  !  if  you  will  try  the  experiment  of 
arten."  making  acquaintances  in  Ilomburg  and 

As  a  rule,  the  Germans  do  not  know  i  such  places,  try  it  in  your  own  person. 
how  or  what  to  eat ;  their  diet  is  only  fit ;  You  may  come  to  regret  that  in  your 
for  Germans ;  but  Che  vet's  art  steers  a  purse — a  grief  you  may  forget :  Hom- 
nice  mean  between  all  the  routes  of  cook- ;  burg  has  led  to  others  you  could  not. 
ery,  and  the  god  who  made  eating  pleas- 1  Now  let  the  sweeping  trains  of  silk 
ant  created  Chevet  as  the  equipoise  to  and  lace  dust  us  a  path — we  will  follow. 
hunger.  A  sandwich,  then,  of  brown  :  Who  could  not  fix  the  habitat  of  that 
bread  and  pate  de  foie  gras,  diluted  by  a  .  bevy  of  showy  dames  ?  the  merest  loun- 
glass  of  Chateau  d'Yquem,  ere  wo  pass  ger  at  Tortoni's  must  get  the  type  so 
to  the  right  wmg  of  the  Casino.  It  is  |  stamped  into  his  brain  that  nothing  short 
dedicated  to  the  Muses — a  theatre,  limit-  ,  of  drowning  could  efface  it  What  is  it 
ed  in  its  dimensions,  but  nearly  perfect '  that  separates  a  Pai'isian  woman  from 
in  symmetry  and  arrangement.  A  c:ood  all  other  women  ?  giving  Mademoiselle 
Frenchcompany  will  enable  you,  on  three  Flore  of  the  Quartier  Breda  something 
days  in  each  week,  to  persuade  yourself  of  •Versailles,  and  JMadame  la  Duchesse 
that  you  are  not  at  the  Fran^ais,  but  the  de  Pursang  something  of  the  Quai'tier 
Varietes,  or  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  |  Breda.     You  guess  where  they  are  go- 

So  long  as  the  multiplication  of  amuse-  \  ing  by  the  direction  they  take, 
ments  can  retain  those  who  have  the  l  But  we  must  not  talk  now,  or  whis- 
money  to  pay  for  them  in  Homburg, ,  per  at  most  Here,  the  croupiers  have 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  fascination  of  tongues,  the  multitudes,  ears  only.  Re- 
play absorbing  the  hours  of  interval  be-  spect  for  the  sanctity  of  gold  1  the  offer- 
tween  pic-nics  and  concerts,  balls  and ,  ings  of  cupidity  are  piled  on  its  altars, 
theatrical  representations.  The  *'  Direc-  and  from  some  hundreds  of  lungs  the  ba- 
tion"  base  their  proceedings  upon  this ;  ted  breath  is  rising — a  fitting  incense, 
hypothesis  ;  the  value  of  the  shares  proves  ,  How  the  feet  sink  into  the  pile  of  the 
how  solidly.  j  rich  carpet  I     But  before   you   quan*el 

Listen  to  the  music.  IIow  it  seems  to  ,  withthe  profusion  of  embellishment  about 
filter  through  every  obstruction !  If  we  i  you,  examine  the  care  that  has  been  lav- 
go  now  to  the  concert-room  we  shall  no  ished  on  its  smallest  detail.  Every  cupid 
longer  find  a  vacant  seat.  We  might,  m  those  frescoes  is  a  study — every  tint 
as  we  look  into  it,  imagine  the  illustrated  i  of  cloud  and  sea  an  artistic  contrast  The 
page  of  Ije  Follct  had  been  suddenly  viv-  ,  gilded  frames  are  enormous,  but  the  rair- 
ified.  Such  natty  little  hats,  and  loves  •  rors  are  gigantic :  see  how  large  a  space 
of  bonnets,  adorned  by  faces  pretty  and  '  their  fields  reflect  Let  your  eyes  wan- 
expressive  of  **  expressionlessness."  Silks  |  der  over  the  enameled  mouldings  and 
of  peach  blossom  hue  that  nothing  more  ,  along  the  wreaths  of  flowers,  among 
profane  than  the  delicate  glove  that  lifts  ;  which  enough  of  gilt  is  dashed  to  make 
it  should  touch.  Butterflies  of  girls,  half '  one  think  of  sunshuie  in  a  garden.  Be- 
white,  half  rose,  or  blue,  or  green,  sit  in  hold  those  silken  hangings  coquettishly 
the  sunny  spots  as  butterflies  should.  Ah  relieved  by  laced  edges  drooping  in  rich 
me !  Maidens,  take  away  your  innocence.  |  cords  of  many-colored  strands,  and  those 
And  you,  respectable  father  of  a  family,  |  crimson  velvet  couches  sedately  contrast- 
did  you  bring  your  four  bright  young  j  ing  with  buhl  and  ormolu.  Verily,  gi*eat 
daughters  here  because  your  Biideker's  is  the  mystery  of  upholstery ! 
guide  told  you  that  an  evil  thing  flour- ;  We  are  in  the  principal  saloon  ;  it  is 
iahed  ?  Will  you  take  them  to  the  Lon-  |  about  one  hundred  feet  by  forty,  and  its 
don  Casino,  or  the  Argyll  Rooms  ?  or  is  two  or  three  hundred  occupants  are  divi- 
depravity  become  pure  because  it  is  in   ded  into  two  groups,  hiding  the  centres 


Germany  t  How  do  you  know,  sir,  who 
that  well-dressed  man  is,  that  you  allow 
him  to  hold  your  pretty  inexperienced 
girrs  skein  of  silk  t    Very  convenient  to 


to  which  they  gravitate.  Approach  and 
you  will  see  in  the  midst  of  this  first 
crowd  a  green-clothed  board,  not  unlike 
A  billiard-table  without  cushions,  qMU)ed 
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by  colored  lines — it  is  the  Trente  etQua-  IformthenamberforthB  noir,  thirty-time 
rante  table.  |  ie  lesa  than  tliirty-foar.     Agun,  if  Al 

The  individuals  occupying  raised  seats  first  card  of  thefirataerieBberecl,  »b«rt 
on  either  tiidc  of  tlie  lionid,  and  sujiport-  or  diamond,  and  the  laat  of  the  lart  » 
ed  riglit  and  left,  by  another  holding  a  des  aho  red,  couleur  wins  and  inTcna 
Bhoit  H'ooden  rake,  am  the  bnnlccrs  and  loses,  because  there  is  owncadenoe  of  not 
crou])iers.  In  the  centre  of  the  table,  j  or  ;  but  if  the  first  card  be  red  and  4> 
equidistant  from  the  reBjjcctive  trios,  ob-  Inst  blacli,  or  inct  vertd,  invene  wini  lad 
seiTe  "the  irank  "  The  amount  dis-  couleurloses.becaase  there  is  divergcoM 
played  in  coin  and  notes  rises  perliaps  to  of  color.  You  are  at  liber^  to  Blake  vf- 
a  bundled  thousand  francs  ;  allowins;  as  on  any  one  or  two  of  the  four  pUcM 
much  more  to  be  npporlioned  to  each  of .  rourre,  noir,  coulenr,  inverse, 
the  otiier  three  tiiblesi,  it  gives  a  united  I  Sliould  the  cards  when  tamed  prsMat 
capital  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds — a ,  in  each  series  a  corretipondiiig  nambv, 
very  tall  candle  too,  to  attract  moths.  '  what  is  called  a  iv/ait  taVea  place.  Wba 
The  rouleauxof  gold  coin  are  neatly  piled  the  first  turned  cni-d  of  the  coTTeapc»£aK 
pyramidally  as  a  centre,  from  wliicli  radi- ,  series  is  red,  re/ait  signifies  that  the  Ml 
ate  star-like  lines  of  five-franc  pieces,  tha-  {  counts  for  nothing ;  but  when  the  fiiateiid 
lers,  and  Sorins,  ready  to  the  "banker's"  .  is  blackiCo/ornr/iuJiu,  yonrstakeispiita 
hand.  '  prison  on  the  linc>  that  boonds  the  phoi 

The  bank  divides  the  table  info  halves,  whereon  you  staked,  and  if  that  plMi 
each  of  which  is  a  copy  of  the  other.  A  j  wins,  you  recover  possesion  of  JVK 
square  space  defined  by  red  lines  in  the  '  stake,  bat  nothing  more.  Thoa  in  wA 
middle,  a  triangle  at  the  head  where  sits  such  instance  the  bank  pla/s  for  jev 
a  single  croupier,  and  on  either  Imrder  a  money  without  the  posaibilitv  o(  ^^'^ 
diamond,  the  one  red,  the  other  green  its  own.  The  rt/ait  is  then  Uie  oddl  ■ 
like  the  clotli.     You  notice  coin  in  vari-  favor  of  the  bank,  and  as  it  1 


ous  sums   lying  irregularly  within   the  i  occurs  there  is  no  need  for  the  obeMlH 
sections  of  the   table.     That  inside  the  '  such  as  is  often  groundlesalj  attrOiaM 
square  is  staked  on  couleur,  within  the   to  the  establishment.     To  cheat  ool 
triangle  on  inverse ;  that  near  the  red   of  the  rules  would  be  to  kill  Ibegi 
diamond  is  on  la  rouge,  all  near  the  green  I  outright    Watch  the  banker's  fi 
diamond  on  le  noir.  ^  he  fulfills  his  office.     Note  how  tha  CM- 

The  croupier,  with  playing-cards  in  '  expressioned  eyes  follow  tiuoT  din^ 
his  hand,  is  calling  the  game  ;  it  is  very  less  orbit,  and  the  one-expreesaoned  *«■ 
6iin])lc.  He  turns,  face  uppermost,  from  ,  intones  the  weary  monotone— tha  VOfr 
the  pack,  card  after  card,  until  the  num- 1  pier's  shibboleth.  "  Fnitea  tob  JM^ 
her  of  the  pips  has  passed  thirty  (trente)  messieurs — vos  Jeoz  float  &itat  ifaais 
— the  cards  having  their  numerical  value  va  plus  !"  The  class  is  typiSed  ia  VtL 
from  one  to  ten,  and  each  picture-card  i  Watchful,  patient,  civil,  hard  as  ttt 
counting  as  ten  likewise.  He  then  stops  briglit  counters  that  habit  has  uuuiBlW 
and  declares  the  sum  total  of  the  first  this  money  to,  to  them,  tfaej  lead  tA 
line  of  cards — it  is  the  declaration  for  le  life  of  dreariness,  and  paoa  away,  aaM^T 
noir.  Recommencing,  he  turns  a  sec-  missing,  nobody  rpfTTrttinp;  them 
ond  line  of  cards  fi-om  the  pack,  until  j  The  players  in  the  lii-^t  raiili  ixvnpr 
their  value  reaches  or  pasjtes  thirty,  when  chairs;  the  outsiders  slamL  Whi-rvsWl 
he  again  stops  and  uills  their  sum  total  I  we  select  a  subject  for  obscrvatios  t 
— it  IB  the  declaration  for  la  rouge-  The  '  There  is  one — the  young  man  <ri(h  * 
least  in  numlter  wms.  broad  coarse  feoe,  eyes  too  cloie  togetha. 

Thus  the  numbers  always  range  be- 1  lipstoowideapart,  sen^ualandimbecihtf 
tween  thirty  and  forty,  heuce  the  n.tme  once.  Mind  seems  tiihiivc  feared  leslom- 
Trente  et  Qaarante.  If  you  had  staked  duct  like  his  should  he  attribule«l  to  b«. 
on  the  noir,  and  the  canls  first  turned  andtohavestsmpfxlthededarationufbtr 
formed  in  the  aggregate  the  number  thir- 1  absence  on  his  Me.  The  ancient  patriiR» 
ty-three,  while  those  turned  in  the  second  ■-  nysquandered  leases  liim  the  and  <^l  ran* 
instance  rose  to  thirty-foor,  you  would  |  to  drag  dishonored  through  the  oovt  of 
win,  becanse  the  cards  first  tamed  always  |  bankruptcy.  The  next  face  leUeai*" — ^ 
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tale — a  good  face  learning  bad  expres- 
sions. The  smooth  brow  wnnkling  in  a 
frown,  the  shapely  mouth  losing  its  lines 
of  softness,  and  the  pained  eyes  forgetful 
of  their  kindly  look.  A  sh«rt  week  ago 
he  played  his  maiden  stake  :  it  was  as 
much  a  portion  of  his  programme  as  to 
climb  the  Jungfrau,  or  see  the  Staltzen- 
fels.  He  played  to  lose  and  won  ;  since 
then  he  has  played  to  win  and  lost — and 
now  he  sits  bewildered,  fearing  alike  '*  to 
bear  those  ills  he  has,  or  Hy  to  others  that 
he  knows  not  of*  Close  by,  is  one  who 
comes  from  Australia — a  man  of  many 
speculations  and  fortunate  in  all.  Count- 
less herds  peopled  his  vast  **  runs,"  and 
multiplied  like  the  patriarch's  in  Padan- 
Aram.  When  sheep  and  oxen  lost  their 
worth  as  such,  tallow  took  the  forai  of 
wealth  and  slipped  into  his  coffers. 
When  earth  gave  forth  her  secret,  and 
the  startled  colony  went  mad  on  gold, 
he  dealt  in  that  until  his  name  became 
the  synonym  of  luck.  Now  he  sits  the 
cool-headed  speculator,  shrewdly  con- 
scious that  the  present  speculation  is  a 
sham,  yet  unconvinced  that  there  is  not 
in  it5  constitution  some  flaw  through 
which  his  coach-and-four  of  luck  may  be 
driven.  Habit  of  rapid  thought  and  prac- 
tice of  self-reliance  are  shown  in  his  look 
and  gestures,  and  the  homely  ill-cut 
clothes  he  wears  are  borne  with  the  ease 
of  one  whom  success  has  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  appearances. 

Some  cards  whereon  the  game  is  prick- 
ed by  pin-holes,  and  an  open  memoran- 
dum-book whose  pages  shows  columns 
of  penciled  figures,  lie  before  him,  ram- 
parted by  piles  of  double  Fredericks  d'or. 
He  seldom  stakes,  but,  as  each  "coup" 
is  called,  perforates  the  card  with  his 
pin  beneath  the  "  R  "  for  "  rouge"  or 
*•  N"  for  "  noir,"  ac<;ording  as  each  wins. 
Careful  never  to  miss  the  call,  he  still 
finds  time  to  watch  the  fluctuations  of  a 
neighbor's  fortune,  or  take  a  lesson  in 
human  nature  from  the  countenances 
round  him,  in  his  quick,  brief  mode  of 
gathering  conclusions. 

That  old  woman  next  to  him  has  fixed 
his  attention,  as  in  querulous  tones  she 
addresses  the  grey-haired  attendant  at 
her  side.  False  hair,  false  teeth,  false 
bloom,  false  everything.  Widow  of  a 
subtle  statesman  whom  Europe  honored, 
■he  peers  through  her  artificial  carls  at 


the  gold  she  stakes  upon  the  board  that 

earns  it  her  ;  for  Countess holds  it 

no  disgrace  to  owe  her  revenues  to  shares 
in  the  Casino.  Hear  how  she  rates  her 
poor  old  servant  because  the  rouge 
whereon  he  staked  by  her  direction,  lost 
Her  shriveled  tingere,  glittering  with 
gems,  strive  to  supply  the  place  of  fail- 
ing sight  by  feeling  for  her  gold.  At 
times,  they  come  in  contact  with  another 
player's  stake,  and,  on  learning  her  mis- 
take, the  courtliness  of  manner  that  nei- 
ther age  nor  avarice  can  spoil,  dignifies 
the  prompt  apology  ;  followed,  however, 
by  as  prompt  abuse  of  her  attendant. 
Forty  years  and  more,  she  says,  she  has 
played  where  she  sits,  and  she  hopes  to 
die  there. 

The  Australian  stakes  at  last.  Six 
times  noir  has  won  in  succession ;  the 
rakes  have  collected  and  distributed  the 
coin  from  the  last  coup,  then  sounds  the 
banker's  voice  :  *'  Faites  vos  jeux,  mes- 
sieurs !"  The  Australian,  catching  his 
eye,  touches  the  red  diamond  with  his 
pencil,  and  declares,  "  Cent  Fredericks!" 
"Cent  Fredericks  a  la  rouge?  C'est 
bien,  monsieur;"  then,  after  looking 
round  the  table,  the  banker  adds,  **  Vos 
jeux  sont  faits,  messieurs?  rien  ne  va 
plus !"  The  cards  fly  from  his  rapid  fin- 
gers, and  the  declaration  of  their  value 
from  his  fluent  tongue :  "Neuf,  seize, 
dix-neuf,  vingt-sept,  trente-cinq.  Dix, 
vingt,  vingt-trois,  vingt-neuf,  trente- 
deux.  Rouge  gagne  et  couleur  perd! 
The  croupier  now  thrusts  with  his  rake 
a  rouleau  of  fifty  double  Fredericks  to  the 
rouge,  and  as  he  withdraws  his  arm  rakes 
in  whatever  stakes  lie  on  couleur.  Our 
Australian  does  not  withdraw  the  rou- 
leau ;  he  enters  the  usual  memorandum 
in  his  book,  peiforates  his  card  beneath 
the  "  R,"  and  scarcely  looking  up,  de- 
clares— "Deux  cent  Fredericks."  "  Deux 
cent  Fredericks  h.  la  rouge,"  repeats  the 
banker,  impeiturbably.  Once  more  the 
game  proceeds  with  the  resul: — "  Rouge 
gagne  et  couleur !"  Two  more  rouleaux 
from  the  bank  swell  the  Australian's 
stake.  The  countess  in  feeling  about  up- 
sets one  of  the  piles  of  gold  in  front  of 
him.  *'  O  mon  Dieu,  monsieur,  qu'est 
ce  que  je  viens  de  faire  ?  pardonnez-moi, 
je  vous  en  prie.  Mais,  Antoine,  vous 
^tes  vraiment  insupportable ;  vous  n'§tes 
bon  qu'k  manger  des  pommes  et  &  baig- 
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ncr  mos  cliic 
adroKHi  que  ' 
pai-<loiis,  mo 

Loii^  bel'ure  tliu  old  1;i(1y  lius  tiimhed 
Bpfuking  the  Australian  lisis  re-uiade  the 
pile  of  gold,  and  with  a  smilo  that  {Ktr- 
t.ikcs  nn  iimuh  uf  j>ity  an  good-nature,  h 
eiituring  the  guuie  in  hia  book.  "  Toat  a 
la  niii»c,  iiKtiisiiiiir  f '  iiiqiiirea  the  bao- 
ktr,  with  h'lti  finder  on  the  cards.  Our 
pliiyer  noils.  '•  Quatre  i-ent  Fi-ederics 
ii  la  rouge — rien  no  va  plual  Deux, 
buit,  duuze,  viiiyt-deux,  vingt-buit, 
trente-stjit — "  That  looks  like  win-. 
ning  for  the  rouge.  "  Quatre,  douze, 
dix-sept,  dijt-ncnl',  vingt-nuuf,  trent«- 
huit — "  Ko '.  by  tlic  iicklc  goddess  I 
"Noir  gague  et  conleur!"  The  Aus- 
tralian does  not  even  c:i.sl  a  look  at  the  ' 
rouleaux  as  they  are  raked  intotbe  bank. 
Not  so  the  player  with  the  buudsoiue 
faee  and  troubled  look  -.  hia  knees  trein- ' 
ble  convulsively  beneath  the  table — he 
too  bad  btaked  on  la  rouge.  Tlie  first 
will  return  to  his  hotel  aud  eat  his  filet 
de  bojul'u  la  inaitre  d'botel  with  appetite 
that  no  losa  /le  will  incur  can  impair ;  the 
last  will  lie  with  the  moonlight  on  his 
colder  face  in  an  avenue  of  the  woods, 
wbere  the  Jiiger  will  find  liini,  pistol  in 
band.  "La  direction"  will  bury  hitn  ^ 
and  pay  bU  hotel  bill  if  need  be.  They 
would  evcu,  bad  he  asked  it,  have  given 
him  the  means  to  go  to  the  next  duchy 
to  destroy  hiniself ;  but  as  it  has  bap{>en- 
ed  here  it  can  not  be  helped.  "Faites 
vos  jeux,  messieurs!"  The  average  of, 
suicides  enters  into  the  stjttlstics  of  the  ! 
gambling  estihlisbmeiits.  Last  year  they  _ 
were  I'athcr  in  excess  of  others,  and  rose,  I 
it  is  stated,  to  twenty-two  cases.  I 

Have  you  seen  enough  of  the  game  1 
Let  us  wander  on.  There  is  the  Engli:ib 
cbaplain — unobtrusive  and  obliging  to  - 
every  one.  His  lines  ai-c  cast  in  nn- 1 
pleuNant  places  ;  frothy-mouthed  bigots 
"  spread  phosphorous  of  zeal  on  scraps 
of  fustian,"  and  tease  tiis  life  out  The 
school  of  men  who  vex  "  the  House" 
witb  biennial  motions  to  bring  in  bills  to 
refoiin  the  Litm'gy,  would  have  him  en- 
ter Mammon's  temple  as  The  Cii-cat  Ex- 
ample did  of  old  the  Jewish  one,  to  over- 
turn tbe  table  of  the  money-changers, 
and  withdraw  their  subscriptions  from 
the  church-fund  because  tbe  pastor  will 
not  preach  a  gospel  of  damnatioD.    Som« 


LIMobv, 

good  motive  mast  exist  for  bta  pr«Maai 
in  this  unhallowed  place.  He  can  aot 
distinguish  who  greets  liitn,  for  his  i^ 
is  veiy  dim ;  look  at  tbe  ill-tied  cnni 
and  rebellions  (.-olliir,  and  coat  battauid 
all  awry  ;  fiis  gloves,  too,  are  not  tt- 
lows — one  is  black,  one  ^nen.  He  MH 
none  of  these  shortconiiDga,  and  *ho 
knows  bim  would  have  a  waiinah  to^M 
indeed,  to  speak  unkindlj  of  them. 

The  Jews  uUound  here.  Spleafil 
heads  have  some  of  them  ;  but  boou  of 
them  look  very  evil,  too  ;  hangrr,  fil^ 
tive,  and  unclean.  A  German  JbvIi 
the  pariah  of  the  race,  and  Hombmg  fa 
bis  paradise.  Here  ia  one  before  oiii^^ 
ting  at  tiie  conier  of  this  Becood  taUi 
with  several  piles  of  silver  cmo  and  afc* 
gold  pieces  betbre  him.  His  ttet  aalH 
one  think  of  Judas  aud  tbe  thu^  dm^ 
mte  ;  the  woolly  hair,  grizzling  atthe  liB- 
ples,  peaks  down  over  the  low  Sx  '  * 
a  ridge  of  which  sustains  the  i 
black  eyebrows  ;  the  long,  glittcraf 
tawny  brown  eyes  seem  to  exprcas  aloaf 
ing  t«  break  all  the  commaadinenli  ■ 
once  ;  bis  unwashed  fingers  wands  fits 
the  double  to  the  single  florins  as  if  dn 
desire  to  gain  two  conflicted  with  W 
wish  to  risk  but  one.  Let  us  be  tlMlt> 
fal  that  we  owe  him  no  ponnd  of  flak 

The  game,  you  see,  is  no  longer  ^Hlt 
et  Quarante  ;  there  is  more  DOiM  Ml 
bustle.  This  is  tbe  roulette  tabfo.  lW 
machine  comprises  a  fixed  ■aokqn^Mi^ 
channeled  mid-way  down  with  a  gnplt 
in  which  the  ball  raus.  The  bottoa.rf 
the  basin  is  separate  from  Ute  ddei^tM 
revolves  at  the  motion  impartad  If  ^ 
croupier  when  he  turns  tbe  lever  fall 
in  its  centre.  This  portion  C^ the  HMifa 
is  divided  into  thirty-seven  annnMr 
partmcnts,  alternately  red  and  bled^  M 
numbered  from  zero  to  thiny-^. 

When  the  game  begins,  iht^  in>np><r 
tunis  the  lever  smartly,  and  lliaii  wmb 
the  ball  spinning  round  in  Uil'  gnjuvc  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  itiat  iu  vrUich  tb* 
numbers  revoiva  Pi  i-!M.nit]y  tbi:  bA 
losing  the  momentum  itHitiiiTil  to  liMf 
it  in  the  groove,  drops  tn  tho  lower  psR 
of  tho  machine,  whioli  retains  its  roan 
motion  for  a  louger  period  Hen  ii  a 
hustled  and  jumped  jiKuiil  agnin<l  lb* 
divisions  separating  tbv  figurtia,  aoilL 
finally,  it  lignta  in  th»  MumtwTv<i  sj«> 
between  some  two  of  tlMMP|,irtMI  ^ 
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cides  the  result  of  the  coup.  Observe 
that  each  half  of  the  table  presents,  firet- 
ly,  three  columns  of  twelve  figures  each, 
coinciding  with  those  in  the  basin,  but 
inclosed  in  squares  like  those  of  a  chess- 
board, and  so  arranged  that  the  sequence 
runs  horizontally  across  the  three  col- 
umns, not  longitudinally  down  their 
length.  The  zero  occupies  a  space  by 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  column  ;  second- 
ly, right  and  left  of  the  numbers,  a  liued 
space  divided  into  three  sections ;  those 
to  the  right  presenting  respectively  a  red 
diamond  (rouge),  then  the  word  pair, 
further  on  the  word  passe,  and,  in  the 
oon"esponding  sections  in  the  lined  space 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  a  green 
diamond,  noir,  and  the  words  impair  and 
manque ;  thirdly,  at  the  end  of  the  table 
farthest  removed  from  the  machine, 
another  lined  space  a  few  inches  in 
breadth,  subdivided  at  its  right  and  left 
extremities  into  three  small  squares. 

Such  is  the  roulette  table.  The  choice 
of  chances  is  varied.  You  can  play  on 
any  one  or  any  quantity  of  the  numbers 
by  placing  a  stake  on  each  of  those  you 
back,  and  if  among  your  choice  there 
should  happen  to  be  the  corresponding 
number  to  that  into  which  the  ball  falls, 
you  become  entitled  to  thirty-five  times 
the  amount  of  the  stake  upon  it.  Or  you 
may  play  a  single  stake  upon  any  two 
contiguous  figures  by  placing  it  on  the 
line  separating  the  one  from  the  other. 
«  In  the  event  of  either  coming  up  you  are 
entitled  to  sixteen  times  the  amount  of 
your  stake.  Or  upon  any  four,  by  cov- 
ering the  point  at  which  two  lines  cross 
in  the  body  of  the  columns,  by  which 
means  the  coin  touches  the  corners  of 
four  adjacent  squares.  Success  entitles 
to  eight  times  the  stake.  Or  upon  any 
sequence  of  three  by  placing  a  coin  upon 
the  boundary  line  in  front  of  the  sequence 
you  select.  Or  sequence  of  six  by  allow- 
ing the  coin  to  touch  the  boundary  as 
well  as  the  dividing  line  between  two  se- 
quences.  To  make  the  meaning  plainer : 
you  see  that  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  form 
the  first  series  heading  their  respective 
columns  divided  by  a  horizontal  line  from 
4,  5,  0,  wliich  follow  in  the  second  rank. 
To  stake  on  the  first  sequence  it  would 
be  necessary  to  place  a  coin  so  that  one 
balf  of  it  lay  inside  the  square  occupied 
by  the  1  or  the  3,  and  the  other  half  oat- 
Kbw  Ssbix«— Vol  U.,  No.  4. 


side  the  line  defining  the  space  allotted 
to  the  numbers.  To  retain  the  seqaenoe 
of  six,  while  half  the  coin  must  still  be 
outside  the  boundary  line,  the  other  must 
cover  the  point  oi  contact  of  this  last 
with  the  line  separating  1,  2,  3,  from  4, 
5,  6.  A  successful  coup  on  the  sequence 
of  three  entitles  to  eight,  on  the  sequence 
of  six  to  five  times  the  amount  staked. 

The  three  smaller  squares  at  the  end  of 
the  table  are  termed  severally  the  places 
of  "  Le  premier  douze,"  "  Le  douze  du 
milieu,"  and  "  Le  douze  dernier."  By 
placing  a  stake  in  the  first  you  back  the 
twelve  numbers  from  one  to  twelve  in- 
clusive, the  second  represents  those  from 
thirteen  to  twenty  four,  the  third,  the  re- 
maining twelve  numbei*s  from  twenty-five 
to  thirl  y-six.  Should  any  one  of  the 
numbers  in  the  douze  you  play  upon,  win, 
you  become  entitled  to  twice  the  amount 
of  your  stake.  You  may,  if  you  prefer 
it,  back  any  one  of  the  longitudinal  col- 
umns of  twelve  figures — the  result  of 
success  is  the  same. 

The  compartments  in  the  machine  be- 
ing alternately  red  and  black  explain  the 
significancy  of  the  red  and  green  dia- 
monds. 

Pair  (even)  wins  when  the  number  de- 
clared is  even. 

Impair  (odd)  when  the  reverse  is  the 
case. 

Passe  (to  pass)  is  successful  when  the 
declared  number  is  included  in  the  last 
half  of  the  numbers,  and  has  passed  the 
middle  number  eighteen. 

Manque  (to  miss)  when  it  falls  short 
of,  or  only  attains  to  the  middle  number. 
Whenever  zero  is  declared,  the  bank 
takes  every  stake  on  all  the  numbers  ex- 
cept it ;  but  those  on  the  colors  and  on 
pau",  impair,  passe,  and  manque  are 
placed  in  prison,  and  played  for  in  the 
same  way  as  when  a  refait  occurs  at 
Trente  et  Quarante,  and  with  results  as 
little  remunerative  to  the  player. 

Now,  watch  the  game  in  operation; 
it  sounds  a  more  complex  affair  than  it 
is.  Look  at  that  tall  man  with  the  heavy 
bushy  moustache,  who  has  just  tossed  a 
gold  piece  on  the  numbers,  seemingly 
indifferent  as  to  which  it  lights  on.  The 
croupier  bows,  and  indicating  12  with 
the  end  of  his  rake,  inquires  by  the  ges- 
ture if  that  be  where  the  money  is  to  be 
staked.    The  player's  coantenanoe  is  not 
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a  common  one,  neither  German,  English, 
nor  French  in  type — a  bold  manly  face 
too — thought,  obstinacy,  and  resolution 
about  it.  He  does  not  look  a  communi- 
cative man,  nor  of  those  one  would  ask 
to  pass  the  salt,  or  give  a  light  for  a  ci- 
gar. There  goes  the  machine.  The 
keen  eyes  of  banker  and  croupiers  are  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  table  to  see  that 
no  stake  is  placed  or  altered  when  the 
ball  falls.  So !  did  you  not  hear  it  drop  ? 
**  Rien  ne  va  plus.  Trente-deux,  rouge, 
pair,  et  passe  I"  Such  is  the  banker's 
declaration. 

With  a  half  smile  the  tall  loser  of  the 
gold  piece  turns  away,  his  eyebrows 
lifting  slightly  as  he  encounters  the 
glance  of  two  gentlemen,  who  standing 
behind  him  move  aside  to  let  him  pass, 
and  follow  him  at  a  short  distance  as  he 
moves  towai'ds  the  doors.  His  gold 
piece  is  tossed  in  among  the  rest;  to- 
morrow it  will  be  no  longer  recognizable. 
The  hand  that  staked  it  can  do  much, 
but  can  not  make  the  double  Frederick 
worth  more  than  twenty  florins,  although 
it  belongs  to  Alexander,  Emperor  of  All 
the  liussias. 

Is  it  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  who 
says  that  every  separate  atom  possesses 
in  itself  all  the  natural  properties  and 
forces  of  this  agglomeration  of  atoms  on 
which  man  sells  and  buys,  marries,  and 
makes  his  last  will  and  testament!  Well, 
Homburg  is  no  more  than  an  atom.  A 
particle  cohering  to  the  totality  of  the 
great  human  system  by  the  central  attrac- 
tion of  civilization,  exactly  as  a  grain  of 
sand  gravitates  to  the  earth's  centre. 
And  just  as  mites  betray  their  existence, 
with  all  its  fit  conditions,  upon  the  grain 
of  sand,  so  is  human  society  in  all  its 
phases,  and  under  all  its  aspects,  visible 
on  the  larger  atom — Homburg.  The  evil 
aspocta  predominate  ;  but  so  they  would 
everywhere,  if  mortal  intelligence  could 
take  cognizance  of  the  doings  and  seem- 
ings  of  the  whole  human  family.  Hom- 
burg is  a  microcosm  ;  Gulliver  could  see 
a  vast  deal  more  in  Lilliput  than  he  could 
in  Brobdingnag. 

Turn  your  eyes  upon  that  group  of 
people  pressed  one  against  the  other  to 
watch  those  two  Frenchmen  who  are 
playing  in  concert  at  the  roulette  table. 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  players  is  he  who 
was  condemned  the  other  day  par  contu- 


mace  J  as  the  absolutist  tribanala  in  Ftanei 
call  it,  to  several  years*  penal  Mrntnds 
for  the  most  flagitious  cheating  at  tka 
Paris  clubs.  Well,  within  that  gnap 
are  to  be  found  representatives  of  moit 
of  the  classes  into  which  nature,  emploj- 
ment,  or  necessity  has  forced  the  flood 
of  humanity  to  diverge.  Gan  von  recog- 
nize any  of  the  spectators  t  Ma  Tot 
see  that  little  man,  so  short  that  even  oa 
tiptoe  he  can  scarcely  look  over  the  shoal- 
ders  of  those  in  front — he  with  the  giwa 
ribbon  in  bis  button-hole.  A  behoUar 
can  not  remember  what  his  fauoB  is  Eke^ 
because  it  is  so  difiicalt  to  get  bejool 
his  eyes.  What  a  glance  there  is  in  thou 
deep  dark  optics :  howunwinkin^ytlMf 
meet  one — the  windows  of  his  fania 
whence  his  thought  looks  out :  he  is  oai 
of  the  great  clocks  of  finance ;  whoa  hi 
strikes  the  moncy-mongera  aet  thdr 
watches  by  him.  He  is  great  on  thi 
Danube — vast  at  Vienna,  and  haaaobci 
the  problem  of  extracting  riches  ftoa 
poyerty — entettduf  that  oi  the  Anstna 
exchequer.  The  man  whose  broad  shori- 
ders  intercept  his  view  spends  a  fwtaai 
in  advertising  a  quack  medicine;  ths 
advertisement  sheet  of  every  newspspK 
in  Gi*eat  Britain  undergoes  a  ooiuaosf 
his  pills.  Near  him  again,  is  an  oddi^; 
the  old,  old  man  in  the  brown  ooat  with 
a  cape  to  it  He  was  at  the  dmkuh 
ball  at  Brussels  on  that  memorable  wmtt 
mer  night  in  — 15.  The  British  Inosa- 
ry  has  paid  him  half-pav  for  fiftj  tsm^ 
which  he  has  remlarly  lost  at  nNUBlto; 
he  spends  his  hfe  in  compiling  ajatSHS 
of  plav,  in  the  belief  that  the  bank  is  li 
be  broken  by  arithmetics 

What  a  lovely  lace !— that  ^a  wis 
has  just  handed  a  florin  to  the  ewiMMr 
to  stake  for  her.  Where  are  we  to  ni 
the  blue  with  which  her  eyea  are  pamtriT 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  innocent;  Ar 
crime  itself  would  be  fonnd  not  gaO^if 
detected  in  such  guise  MeiCT  iukm  a% 
what  a  sham  the  worid  ia.     She  la  Mfr* 

lein ,  la  sulphide  du  tg^^Mim  of  the 

ballet  at  Berlin,  and  that  genlleiBaaiAs 
has  just  arrested  her  hand  in  the  aet  sf 
passing  another  stake  to  the 
the  Herzog  von ^  her  pitrtMftdr. 

The  embryo  Redpatha  and  RohaoMOt 
society  are  Uiere  too,  looking  wUk  ridt- 
ening  heart  at  the  rake  of  the  era^ii^. 
pitilessly  ovenaUng  the  gioUl  9Mtm 
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from  its  legitimate  destination,  and  feel- 
ing the  damp  shade  of  the  prison  creep- 
ing over  the  glittering  saloons — the 
**  coming  event  casting  its  shadow  before.  *' 
Certainly  it  was  not  philanthropy  which 
built  the  Casino  in  Homburg.  The  town 
itself  possesses  neither  attraction  nor  in- 
terest The  neighborhood  is  charming, 
but  far  less  so  than  the  Valley  of  the 
Lahn,  or  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  and 


something  akin  to  gratitude.  No  sort  of 
pressure  is  exercised  to  exact  compensa- 
tion from  the  amused  bv  attendance  at 
the  gambling-tables.  Cuno^ty  and  cove- 
tousness  are  the  allies  the  Direction  counts 
upon  to  serve  their  turn.  The  balls, 
sporting,  concerts,  theatre,  races,  etc. 
are  the  confection,  les  salons  the  grain  of 
strychnine  it  overlays. 

The  imposture  practiced  under  the 


would  not  attract  or  retain  the  crowd  of ,  title  Trente  et  Quarante  and  Roulette  is 
strangers  that  resort  to  it  but  for  the  lure   so  patent  that  the  signalizing  of  a  few 


of  the  Casino.  Of  course  it  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  its  defenders,  that  the  benefit 
the  town  derives  from  the  influx  of  vis- 
itors is  at  once  the  motive  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  establishment,  and  that  the 


facts  will  render  it  clear  to  the  most  care- 
less atttention.  It  is  not  here  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  individuals 
have  never  risen  from  the  tables  with 
money  won ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 


insignificancyof  the  town,  apart  from  it,  mind  that  the  money  is  not  won  from 
adds  cogency  to  the  justification.  The  the  bank,  but  from  other  individuals  who 
objections  that  suggest  themselves  to  ;  are  losers  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
this  theory  are,  the  manifest  incongruity  ;  firet  individual's  being  a  winner.  Every 
of  subsidizing  the  sovereign  of  a  state  player  at  either  of  the  games  established 
enormously  for  permission  to  improve  i  m  the  Homburg  salons,  is  betting  odtls  on 
his  dominions :'  the  stringent  municipal  I  an  even  event.  The  establishment  of  a 
regulations,  prohibiting  all  participation  '  maximum  stake  which  a  player  can  not 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Landgrave  in  the  exceed,  precludes  the  neutralization  of  the 
pursuits  of  the  Casino,  and  the  oft-recur-  j  odds  zero  creates  in  favor  of  the  bank, 
ring  enactments  by  which  the  government '  Were  it  possible  to  double  the  stakie  afker 
finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  pressure  on  each  loss  until  the  fluctuations  of  the  game 
the  Direction,  to  wring  from  them  their  '  brought  round  the  player's  turn  for  suc- 
unwilliug    contributions     towards    the   cess,  Ciipital  would  always  counterbalance 


maintenance  of  the  town. 

Homburg  proper  benefits  but  in  an  in- 


zero,  but  your  power  of  staking  being 
limited,  added  to  the  fact  that  at  roulette 


finitesimal  degree  from  the  toleration  ex-  j  the  chances  are  thirty-seven  to  one 
tended  to  legalized  robbery.  The  hotel-  against  every  single  number  on  the  table, 
keepers  (and  Homburg,  like  Ems  in  Nas-  1  two  to  one  against  every  douzc,  and  that 
Bau,  and  Interlaken  in  Switzerland,  is  '  the  apparently  even  betting  on  the  rouge 
little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  hotels,) '  or  noir,  pair  or  impair,  passe  or  manque, 
are  almost  without  exception  strangers  is  enormously  modified  against  the  play- 
who  transfer  from  the  scene  of  their  ac-   er  by  the  zero ;  it  becomes  evident  that 


cumulation   the    fortunes    made    there. 
The  "  Direction"  is  foreign  in  all  its  ele- 


to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  a  possibility 
of  winning  at  the  game  is  to  maintain 


ments,  and  if  we  except  a  few  Jew  money- I  that  abnormal  conditions  are  the  rule, 


lenders  (by  couitesy  hankers)  who,  for 
the  most  part,  keep  branches  of  other 
establishments — these  are  the  only  com- 
munities who  profit  by  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

The  outward  and  visible  attractions  of 


and  normal  the  exception.  At  Trente 
et  Quarante  the  events  betted  upon  are, 
in  their  essence,  even^  but  the  refait  gives 
the  bank  the  certainty  of  winning  with- 
out the  possibility  of  loss ;  for  inasmuch 
as,  of  the  four  denominations  or  chances. 


the  Casino  are  so  offered  that  any  mere  ,  two  must  lose,  whenever  a  re/ait  taken 
pleasure-seeker  may  readily  be  misled  in-  j  place,  the  two  losing  chances  pay  the 
to  the    belief  that  Homburg  is  but  a ;  bank,  while  the  two  that  ^ win  merely 


German  Cheltenham  improved  upon  by 
the  liberality  of  its  organizers.  Gratui- 
tous amusements  in  a  sumptuous  edifice 


regain  their  own  stakes. 

Homburg,  then,  possesses  interesting 
features  of  its  own :  it  offers  the  specta- 


create  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  promoters,    cle  of  the  mioe  of  weakness  being  saga- 
which,  in  an  uninitiated  person,  inspires  |  ciously  worked  by  avarice,  and  so  we 
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may  dismiss  the  subject,  with  the  brief 
verdict :  "  Players  desei-ve  to  lose — but 
tiie  bank  docs  not  deserve  to  win  !'* 

The  aerial  machine  is  once  more  spread- 
ing its  wings.  Lady  of  the  dogs,  Sir 
Dandy  of  the  football,  miserable  pawner 
of  the  diamond,  farewell ! 


London  Socictj. 


VIS-A-VIS:  OR  HARRY'S  ACCOUNT  OF 
HIS  COURTSHIP. 

I  WAS  going  dcmn  to  Dorer, 

Bj  the  afternoon  express, 
When  I  first  met  Kitty  Lucaa 

In  her  pretty  sea-side  drcM. 
As  she  stepped  into  the  carriage 

On  that  snTnmer  afternoon, 
Some  one  whispered,  **  Good-bye  Kitty, 

III  come  down  and  see  you  soon. " 

Twas  her  father,  and  he  lingered 

In  the  crowd,  to  see  her  start; 
She  looked  up  with  eyes  that  glistened 

With  the  fullness  of  her  heart. 
For  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 

Kitty  was  my  vis-a-visj 
And  I  did  my  \te»t  to  please  her, 

But  she  would  not  speak  to  me. 

When  I  spoke  she  seemed  to  shun  me, 

And  firetended  that  she  read, 
Though  I  felt  quite  sure  she  listened 

To  each  svllable  I  said. 
Sometimes  she  looked  out  of  window. 

Sometimes  she  would  make  a  screen. 
Though  as  if  without  intention. 

Of  a  monthly  magazine. 

She  was  not  exactly  pretty, 

But  she  looked  so  kind  and  good. 
There  was  not  a  single  feature, 

I'd  hare  altered  it  i  could. 
With  new  joy  my  heart  was  bounding, 

Till  that  moment  of  my  life 
I  had  never  seen  the  woman 

I  could  think  of  as  my  wife. 

Strange  it  was  how  little  Kitty 

Crept  into  my  heart  that  day ; 
Strange  it  was  how  well  I  loved  her 

Ere  an  hour  had  passed  away. 
Strange  the  hopes  and  fears  she  wakened 

While  she  looked  so  sweetly  shy, 
Strange  how  sad  I  felt  on  seeing 

How  the  milestones  flitted  by. 

Every  moment  little  Kitty 

Grew  more  precious  to  my  heart, 
Every  moment  we  drew  nearer 

To  the  spot  where  we  must  part  I 
Soon  we  saw  the  heights  of  Dover, 

Soon  we  saw  the  silver  sea, 
And  too  soon  a  stately  lady 

Came  to  claim  my  v%»-^vi$  I 


How  I  trembled  with  cmorioii  • 

When  she  rose  to  leave  the  train, 
And  I  whispered,  *'CrOod-)^  Kitty; 

God  grant  we  may  meet agHin  !"* 
Then  a  look  of  timid  wonder 

c$tole  across  her  wistfiil  ^ce, 
For  a  moment,  then  she  geot^ 

Bowed  with  sweet  mwonicioai  grMa. 

Thus  we  parted.    All  fai  tilenoe 

Little  Kitty  went  her  way. 
And  I  felt  as  if  the  smuihinie 

Of  my  life  had  passed  away. 
How  I  thought  of  little  Kit^ 

When  that  night  I  croaed  Um  sea; 
How  I  hoped  that  she  was  thinkinit 

At  that  very  time  of  me. 

Often  did  prophetic  fiuM^^ 

With  sweet  visions  fill  my  htaiiip 
mi  I  sometimes  felt  quite  oeitaa 

That  we  soon  should  meet  again. 
I  a  thousand  times  decided 

Every  word  that  I  wo^  say. 
And  a  thousand  timee  imagined 

How  she'd  blush  and  tnm  awnj. 

Time  passed  on.    I  Came  to  London 

All  in  haste  to  see  the  bride- 
Loveliest  of  Denmark'^  daoghten^ 

Through  the  crowded  City  gUde. 
TTwas  a  glorious  day  for  Rngl^n^^ 

Twas  a  joyous  day  for  me, 
For  by  happy  chance  my  Kitty 

Was  once  more  my  vU-h^mt, 

She  was  sitting  on  a  platform 

Venr  near  to  Temple  Bur, 
And  with  hope  and  fear  1  trembled 

While  I  watched  her  finm  afitf ; 
Watched  her  till  at  last  she  saw  bm^ 

And  looked  up  with  glad  snrpriss^ 
Then,  abashed  and  blnshing  deeply. 

Downward  bent  her  violet 


I  could  tell  she  half  repented 

Giving  me  a  look  so  sweet ; 
In  that  sudden  recognition, 

How  it  made  my  pnlscs  beet! 
How  she  tried  to  look  nnronscions 

Of  my  fond  and  earnest  gaae^ 
And  her  long-lashed  eyelids  quiverBd 

O'er  the  eyes  she  would  notfi^se. 

With  her  friends  she  gaily  r^ntfwl 
Looking  glad  as  |^  conld  be; 

Still  I  hoped  that  she  was  tUnking 
At  that  veiy  time  of  me. 

Why  I  dared  this  hope  to  etafak 

I  must  own  I  scarcely  knew, 
But  I  know  my  heart  was  hnafing 

With  a  love  both  stroag  nad  tnai 

After  long  impatient  waiting^ 

The  beloved  bride  e|)penrid» 
With  the  yonng  and  princely  hridsnoQ^ 

To  aU  Eni^iih  hearts  e^ideMir 
When  they  halted  jnst  betee  a^ 

Kitty  gave  oneghuioe  at  jml 
FuU  of  loyalty  and  fodfa^g^ 

Full  oTlovhig  qmipntl^. 

1  ■  I 
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All  was  over.     Little  Kittj 

Frmn  her  seat  was  led  away, 
And  I  straggled  to  the  entrance 

Hoping  she  would  pass  that  waj. 
How  I  longed  for  leave  to  tell  her 

All  mj  heart  would  have  roe  saj, 
How  I  feared  that  like  a  vision 

8he  once  more  would  pass  away. 

After  long  impatient  waiting 

Kitty  came,  but  would  not  «se, 
Though  I'm  sure  the/elt  my  presence, 

For  she  turned  her  face  from  me. 
It  was  agony  to  see  her 

Pass  away  without  a  word 
And  ray  henrt  grew  sick  and  tremblings 

Sick  and  faint  with  hope  deferred. 

For  a  moment  I  was  spell-bound. 

Or  like  one  transformed  to  stone; 
Bat  I  roused  myself  to  follow 

Where  my  heart  and  thoughts  had  flown. 
Suddenly  a  voice  cried,  **  Harry ! 

Who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  ? 
Come  and  dine  with  us,  old  fellow. 

If  you've  nothing  else  to  do. 

'*  George  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you 

At  his  house  in  Sussex  Square ; 
We  have  quite  a  merry  i>artv, 

All  the  girlM  arc  staying  there. 
You  will  hardly  know  my  sisters, 

You've  not  swn  them  such  a  while. 
Isn't  Alexandra  lovely  ? 

Docbu't  she  know  how  to  smile  ? 

«*  I  was  at  the  railway  station, 

And  I  had  a  splendid  view  ; 
But  ray  sisters  and  my  cousins 

Were  in  Fleet  Street ;  — where  were  you  ?  " 
Thus  my  old  friend  Charley  chatted, 

While  we  slowly  made  our  way 
Through  the  streets  so  gaily  crowded 

On  that  memorable  day. 

We  were  rather  late  for  dinner. 

But  they  soon  made  room  for  me. 
And  I  saw  that  little  Kitty 

Was  once  more  my  vis-a-vis. 
To  the  friendly  greetings  round  me 

1  could  scarcely  make  replies. 
For  I  felt  too  much  bcMrildered, 

And  could  hardly  trust  my  eyes. 

Kitty's  face  looked  grave  with  wonder, 

And  her  sweet  eyes  seemed  to  say, 
**  Do  not  let  my  cousins  fancy 

Wc  have  met  before  to-day." 
So  I  tried  to  pay  attention 

To  the  lady  by  my  side, 
Talking  of  the  royal  marriage 

And  the  young  and  lovely  bride. 

I  was  glad  when  we  were  summoned 

To  the  drawing-room  for  tea ; 
Bat  among  the  fair  voung  faces 

Kitty's  face  I  coufd  not  see. 
Charley  found  her  in  a  comer. 

And  he  caught  her  by  a  curl, 
Saying,  *'This  is  Kitty  Lucai, 

Uncle  George's  youngest  girL 


"Kitty,  why  have  yon  been  Mding? 

This  is  Captain  Hany  Blair; 
He  was  my  boat  friend  at  Eton, 

All  the  while  that  I  was  there.*' 
Bjtty  said,  with  easy  fk-eedom, 

Ajb  she  gave  her  hand  to  me, 
"Any  fKend  of  Coosiu  Charley 

I  am  very  glad  to  see.' 


i» 


(She  pretended  not  to  fathom 

All  my  love  and  my  delight. 
Though  I'm  sore  she  knew  I  wanted 

To  propose  that  very  night.) 
Then  she  asked  a  doxen  qoestions. 

All  aboat  the  fair  Prinoen : 
••Do  yon  think  her  very  pretty? 

Did  yoa  like  her  style  of  dress? 

••Did  yoa  see  her  qoeenly  forehead  ? 

And  her  sweet  and  friendly  smile? 
Did  yon  notice  Albert  Edward, 

How  he  watched  her  all  the  while? 
I  have  heard  she  calls  him  •  BsrlM^' 

And  I  really  think  it's  tme, 
For  no  doubt  they  love  each  other 

Just  as  other  people  do.'* 

Thns  she  chatted.    On  onr  spirits 

What  a  sodden  change  liad  cornel 
Now,  with  seeming  ease  and  freedom. 

She  could  speak,  while  I  was  dumb. 
Bestless  hope  and  joy  had  driven 

All  my  measored  words  away : 
While  I  sat  in  troabled  silence 

From  my  side  she  stole  away. 

Stole  away  to  join  the  dancers. 

And  I  watched — till  jealoos  pain. 
Strong  and  sharp,  revived  my  coarage^ 

And  I  sought  her  oi^  again. 
Then  I  asked  if  she  remembered 

When  and  where  we  first  had  met; 
And  her  ready,  ••  I  remember** 

In  my  ears  is  ringing  yet. 

••I  remember,  twas  last  summer. 

And  yon  wore  an  Albert  chain, 
Like  the  one  I  gave  to  Chariey 

Jnst  before  he  went  to  Spain. 
In  your  hand  you  held  a  volume 

Written  bv  a  friend  of  min^ 
And  yon  did  not  seem  to  like  it, 

For  yon  scarcely  read  a  Hne  1 

Thns  with  playful  ease  she  chatted 

Just  to  keep  me  still  at  bay. 
And  half  vexed,  half  eharmed,  lUstened, 

Till  at  last  I  dared  to  say: 
•*  Did  you  hear  the  prayer  I  attered^ 

That  we  two  might  meet  again  ? 
Kitty,  now  the  prayer  is  answered, 

Tell  me,  is  it  all  in  vain? 

••  Kitty,  dp  not  speak  so  gaily. 

Do  not  look  so  much  at  ease.** 
Then  she  answered,  arehly  smiling^ 

••  Yon  aie  very  hard  to  please. " 
Bat  her  voice  began  to  fiUter : 

She  grew  timid,  I  grew  bold ; 
And  that  night  before  we  parted, 

I  my  tale  of  lofe  had  toU. 


•» 
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Of  the  happy  days  that  followed 

Scarce  a  word  I  dare  to  say. 
Kitty  whif^rc'd  that  she  loved  me, 

'Ere  a  month  had  passed  away ; 
With  love-light  her  eyes  were  beaming. 

With  new  joy  my  heart  was  stirred, 
And  her  hand  in  mine  was  trembling, 

When  she  spoke  the  whispered  word. 

Kitty's  love  was  worth  the  winning, 

Kitty's  all  the  world  to  me ; 
Kitty  says  through  life's  long  jomney, 

hhe  will  be  my  vis-a-vis. 
We  are  happy,  we  are  hopeful. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  spring, 
Then  the  old  ehurch-bellA  at  Dover, 

With  a  merry  peal  shall  ring. 

M.  E.  R. 


Art  JoarnaL 
OLD  AND  NEW  LONDON. 

AllonSy  Messieurs  lea  Artistes,  tenez  vos 
crayons,  London  is  now  rapidly  losing 
all  its  old  features.  Upon  the  pen  and 
pencil  must  we  soon  depend  for  all  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  ancient  city  looked 
like ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  realize  the 
past  by  a  i-amble  down  an  old  street 
which,  by  its  lonely  insignificance,  may 
have  been  spared  irom  change.  Town 
land  is  thrice  valuable,  and  trade  is  exi- 
geant.  The  quietest  lanes  ai'e  invaded,  and 
where  lonely  old  houses  had  slept  in  the 
sunshine  for  centuries,  vast  and  busy  of- 
fices and  wai'ehouses  rear  their  giant 
heads.  The  transformation  of  Paris  in 
a  few  yeai's  is  complete  ;  all  its  historic 
sites,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  gone, 
and  its  interest  to  all  but  XhQ  flaneur  is 
gone  with  them  ;  London  has  lately  imi- 
tated its  Gallic  sister,  and  at  fabulous 
cost,  has  destroyed  old  buildings  and 
created  new,  with  a  rapidity  that  has  out- 
stripped the  record  of  either  pen  or  pen- 
cil, and  many  curious  topographical  fea- 
tures are  gone  for  ever.  The  few  that  do 
remain  should  be  portrayed  at  once : 
not  by  photography,  which  bears  in  it- 
self the  elements  of  decay,  but  by  honest, 
faithful  drawing,  such  as  gives  value  to 
the  woi'ks  of  that  most  industiious  anti- 
quary and  admirable  etcher,  John  Thom- 
as Smith,  whose  labors  will  increase  in 
value  as  time  adds  years  to  their  age ;  or 
to  those  of  still  more  minute  truthfulness, 
which  came  from  the  atelier  of  the  elder 
Cooke,  and  with  which  no  photograph 
can  compare  for  clearness  and  beauty. 


Washington  Inring  onoeimmUedaboil 
Eastcheap  as  he  dm  at  Stntfind-npoa- 
Avon,  ''  chewing  the  ood  dT  awect  mk 
bitter  fancies,"  bat  prodnoing  Tniiiiyi 
cences  that  gave  vitalitv  to  all  betonohel 
upon.  It  would  be  diffioidt  now  to  eoa- 
jure  up  any  pictnre  of  the  past  ia  mj 
historic  locality  of  London ;  all  qpeaksoT 
busy  to-day,  or  busier  to-m<»rTOW ;  in  At 
fever-haste  togetrichnonespareatUoMfct 
for  the  past,  few  reverenoe  what  it  Em 
confided  to  our  care.  Hiatorio  aatod^ 
tions  meet  with  little  8ymi>atb^.  Wka 
the  great  conqueror  of  antiqidty  de- 
stroyed cities  recklessly,  he  apared  At 
humble  house  of  Pindar  in  the  midncf 
the  Thebes  he  had  so  omelly  dooBBsd; 
for  even  the  stem  heart  of  Al^yMiAr  Hk 
the  influence  of  gazing  on  the  home  cf 
one  who  had  done  so  mnoh  to  ekvali 
the  mind.  It  may  be  doubted  if  rnohi 
relic  would  be  spared  in  the  BngW*  or 
French  meti-opolis  by  any  iimiiiiIibiI 
prince  or  railway  oontractor. 

Leigh  Hunt  rambled  throogli  "At 
Town*'  of  his  boyhood,  and  haa  aali 
himself  om*  companion,  as  he  will  be  Iht 
still  more  valued  companion  of  our  laftail 
posterity ;  by  the  charming  infiMvatioa 
he  imparts  so  pleasantly  on  thehislolj 
of  the  old  streets  and  their  fnnncir  infcA 
itants.  No  writer  on  Londcm  aa  it  WMb 
is  so  agreeable  to  read ;  we  lialSB  to  Ui 
words  as  to  those  of  an  un 
but  well-informed  old  fiiend,  and 
pass  over  the  pages  of  bia  book,  ahaoil 
feel  that  we  are  walking  the  ancient  ii^ 
ways  in  his  company.  Walter  nan- 
bury,  the  most  recent  of  our  topognfUi 
guides,  has  happily  termed  our  aaeMapa 
lis ' '  haunted  Ix>ndon  ;**  it  ia  indeedhaal^ 
ed  by  the  memories  of  the  great,  er  As 
remaikable ;  so  that  every  atreet  and  iiv* 
eiy  old  house  becomes  an  iDoalnlil 
chapter  of  history ;  what  that 
may  be  best  traced  in  the 
pages  of  that  most  indnstriona  andeiU- 
nal  compilation — Cnnninghun'a  **  Hwl- 
book  of  London;"  here,  mdced,  we  Mir 
revel  in  the  rich  literary  anecdote  wUa 
makes  sacred  many  a  street  or  boMek 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  stodent^  who,  beak 
in  hand,  may  re-create  the  peat  gkn* 
of  various  now  dinoy  looaUliea  eooa  A^ 
tive  with  wit  and  hilarity.  Lei  tharfsi 
ding  worshiper  of  Mainmoa  tUnklbow 
small  a  share  of  attention  he 
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er  millionaires  will  ever  attain  in  com-  i  houses  attached,  telling  of  days  when 
parison  with  the  rich  in  intellect  A  |  citizens,  however  rich,  resided  at  their 
man  of  enormous  wealth  died  lately,  but '  places  of  business.  In  I^iark  Lane  there 
what  interest  can  he  raise  in  comparison  still  remains  one  such  old  mansion,  with 
with  the  poor  boy-poet  Chatterton  f  j  an  entrance  hall  of  paneled  oak,  stair- 

Take,  then,  some  good  writer  on  Lon-  case  thickly  balustraded  with  twisted  col- 
don,  study  him  well,  and  go  over  the  umns,  and  a  passage  to  the  garden,  where 
locality  he  sps^aks  of  while  that  locality  a  leaden  cupid  still  spouts  water  as  a 
remains.  It  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  j  fountain  amid  old  fig-trees. 
we  may  not  long  possess.  Everywhere,  I  Opposite  Mark  Lane,  on  the  other  side 
**  improvements,"  real  or  fancied — "  ne- 1  of  Leadcnhall  Street,  stands  the  church 
cessary  changes"  sometimes  equally  vis-  i  of  St  Andrew  Undershaft,  celebrated 
ionary — are  clearing  away  all  the  historic  i  among  city  churches  for  containing  fhe 
landmarks  left  to  us.  It  is  but  two  yeai*s  '  monument  of  the  great  antiquary,  John 


ago,  since  the  writer  of  these  lines  con- 
tributed to  Chambei-s's  "  Book  of  Days" 
an  essay  on  such   localities  as  time  has 


Stow.  Opposite  the  church  was  a  range 
of  old  houses,  quite  Elizabethan  in  char- 
acter, which  were  only  removed  at  the 


spared  us  of  London  before  the  great :  close  of  last  year.  St  Mary- Axe  and  the 
fire  ;  and  in  that  paper  quoted  Winches-  '  neighboring  St  Helen's,  recently  abound- 
ter  Street,  Moorfields,  as  a  fair,  and  almost '  ed  with  fine  specimens  of  residences, 
unique  example  of  an  old  street.  Now  '  such  as  may  never  again  be  erected  with- 
it  is  nearly  all  gone,  to  be  replaced  by  '  in  the  precincts  of  the  City.  It  is  now  a 
modem  warehouses  of  gigantic  propor-  |  vast  warehouse,  or  mart;  yet  people  liv- 
tion.  Twenty  years  ago,  many  similar  ing  remember  when  Devonshire  Square, 
streets  remained  ;  now  we  have  not  one.  j  Bishopsgate,  was  chiefly  the  residence  of 
Occasionally  the  deep  digging,  neces-  merchants  who  dwelt  near  to  their  places 
Bitated  by  modern  works,  lays  bare  an-  of  business,  as  did  the  elder  branches  of 
cient  foundations  of  much  interest  Such  the  Rothschild  family  to  the  uninviting 
has  been  the  case  with  the  great  railway  Juden^asse,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
wAks  crossing  Thames  Street  to  Cannon  \  Until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  after 
S  reet.  Here,  the  workmen  came  across  passing  Houndsditch,  "  fresh  fields  and 
tb  3  foundation  walla  of  Roman  buildings  !  pastures  new"  awaited  at  no  great  dis- 
ot  vast  size  and  strength.  As  if  to  put  tance  such  as  were  tired  of  being  "in 
to  shame  our  modern  bricklaying,  the '  populous  city  pent."  Moorfields,  liter- 
Roman  brick  or  stone  could  not  be  dis-  ally,  was  a  place  of  fields,  with  shady 
severed  from  its   mortar,   and   resisted 


disseverance  even  by  the  pickaxe ;   gun- 
powder was  ultimately  used  to  split  to 


walks  under  trees,  and  all  beyond  the 
Artillery  Ground  and  Bunhill  Fields  was 
pretty  open  country,  across  which  paths 


pieces  what  it  became  necessary  to  re-  led  to  pleasant  villages,  where  "  cakes 
move.  These  foundations  were  laid  bare  '  and  ale"  awaited  London  visitors.  Let 
soon  after  the  terrible  fire  in  16G6,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  breathe — in  ira- 
were  seen  and  described  by  the  great  ar-  agination — the  "fresh  air"  of  the  north- 
chitect  Wren  ;  portions  were  again  laid  em  side  of  London,  forget  for  the  present 
bare  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  large  \  the  dense  mass  of  streets  and  houses  that 
business  premises  were  bemg  erected  on  crowd  over  and  far  beyond  Islington, 
the  spot ;  it  will  be  long  ere  they  are ,  and  remember  only  that  fifteen  years 
again  seen,  as  they  are  now  beneath  the  !  ago  the  "archei*s'  marks"  still  remained 
foundations  of  the  railway  works.  This  in  the  fields  between  the  City  Road,  the 
short  portion  of  line  between  the  Thames  \  canal,  and  Islington ;  marks  which,  put 
and  Cannon  Street  has  displaced  many  '■  up  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
interesting  features  of  old  London  life :  j  tury,  succeeded  such  as  had  been  there 
the  Steelyard,  a  warehouse  for  the  use  of  from  the  old  time  when  the  practice  of 
the  mercfiantmen  of  the  Low  Countries,  j  archery  was  enforced  by  law,  and  consid- 
its  gate  being  surmounted  with  the  arms  '  ered  most  proper  and  wholesome  for  city 
of  Henry  VHL,  quaintly  carved;  and ;  apprentices ;  being  to  the  young  men 
many  good  old  houses  of  the  time  of  of  the  Elizabethan  era  what  the  Volun- 
Charles  II.  and  William  III.,  with  ware- 1  teer  movement  is  to  our  own. 
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It  seems  scai^ely  posRiblc  that  so  few  cows  where  now  the    Enston  StiliQi 

years  ago  Canonbuiy  Tower  should  have  stands  amid  a  labjrintili  of  streets.  Fil^ 

faced  the  open  country ;   yet  people  as-  years  ago,  and  there  were  fields  whoB 

cended  its  *'  proud  eminence"  only  thirty  Torrington  and  Gordon  Sqoiiresare  lov 

years  since,  to  mark  liow  the  fields  be-  erected.     It  had  little  altered  suioe  thl 

tween  it  and  London  were  succumbing  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  was  aU  msifal^ 

to  *Hhe  march  of  bricks  and  moitar."  '  garden,  or  pasture  land.  Those  who ksie 

Then,  a  large  pond  was  in  front  of  its  a  curiosity  to  know  how  profoaDdly  mil 

principal  entrance ;  and  it  was  a  country  this  part  of  Middlesex  was,  should  look 

walk  beside  the  New  River  to  the  old  at  Ben  Jonson*8  play,  A  Tale  of  a  M^ 

Sluice-IIouse ;   and  considered  quite  an  composed  in  1633.   The  scene  is  hud  W 

expedition  to  get  as  far  as  Hornsey  Wood,  tween  Pancras,  Tottenham,  and  ibrfih 

where  an  old-fashioned  country  inn  re-  .  bone ;  as  far  as  any  notion  of  the  MV 

ceived   visitors   exhausted  by  the   long  proximity  ofLondou  may  be  formed  flm 

journey  from  town.   They  need  not  have  the  characters  and  action  of  the 


gone  so  far  for  ^country  inns  and  open  it  might  be  laid  in  Sussex.  Tlie  gmft 
field-walks ;  these  began  at  White  Con-  people  of  the  play  are  Sq  aire  and  U^ 
duit  Uouse,  which  was  celebrated  ibr  its  i  Tub,  of  Totten  Court ;  Justice  BraiiiU% 
tea-gai'den  and  its  little  white  loaves.  |  of  Maribone;  and  Canon  Hugh,  the "VlHr 
It  was  the  delight  of  the  small  trades-  of  Pancras.  We  have  also  *^  the  B^ 
man  and  his  wife  to  stroll  thus  far  from  Constable  of  Kentish  Town**  to  cinj 
the  busy  streets  and  look  towards  the  out  these  great  people^s  behests;  Ikr 
Cockney  Alps  of  Ilighgate  and  Ilamp-  inferiors  are  as  clownish  and  igwnii 
stead ;  far  away  ])lnces,  only  visited  by  as  if  they  lived  in  some  outlandish  loot 
such  persons  **  now  and  then,'*  by  means  |  ity.  They  talk  a  broad  country  diihd» 
of  a  lumbering  stage  coach,  built  in  hum-  and  use  the  z  for  «,  as  the  SomerMdUn 
ble  imitation  of  the  *'  long  stagers*'  and  .  folks  do  now ;  thus  one  of  them,  onfacilf 
"mails."  Readers  of  "Pickwick"  will  \  asked  if  he  is  "close  enough'*  to  keep  i 
remember  old  Wcller's  contemptuous  al-  secret,  answers,  "  Ich*am  no  nve**  (I JH 
lusion  to  a  brother  of  the  whip  who  was  ,  no  sieve).  Indeed|  it  is  all  this  dowM? 
"only  a  Camber  well  man."  To  all  these  ness  and  simple  ignorance  that  make  tit 
suburban  places  such  vehicles  went  twice  humor  of  the  comedy.  ThereisasRMjf 
daily,  consequently  ])eople  did  not  travel  |  fresh  air  in  the  long  field- walks  thni 
much  ;  to  get  out  of  sight  of  St.  Paul*s  ,  people  are  supposed  to  take  to  Http* 
was  no  easy  matter,  and  we  may  under- ,  stead  ;  and  of  danger  in  the  robberiaik 
stand  the  bewilderment  of  the  City  Lady,  !  St.  John's  Wood  "  by  a  sort  of  coutaf 
described  by  Tom  Hood,  who  once  lost '  fellows.'*  Indeed,  this  district  oontiMll 
sight  of  thai  familiar  load-star.  unsafe   until  a  comparatively  Koeilt||h 

Hackney-carriages  crawled  about  the  riod  ;  and  to  walk  after  dark  btiaW 
streets  then  as  lugubriously  and  about  as  St.  Pancras  Church  and  Gray*8  Tn^  m 
quickly  as  hearses.  They  were  dear  in  to  i*un  the  chance  of  highway  robbe^f.. 
their  charges — only  ])atronized  by  the  What,  then,  is  there  to  regret  fan  Al 
"well-to-do,"  or  those  necessitated  spe-  ]  loss  of  all  this  rude  lifet  Nothing  M 
cially  to  use  them.  Shoreditch,  conse-  the  green  fields  and  pictiunesqiie  Au^ 
quently,  knew  nothing  of  Pall-Mall ;  so-  ter  of  the  past.  That  we  may  aiiid|ritr 
ciety  was  distinct  and  divided;  the  east  gret,  the  latter  more  in  city  thaniail' 
and  the  west  of  London  had  inhabitants 
who  looked  on  each  other  as  different 
tribes.  The  author  well  remembers  in 
his  boyhood  an  old  tradesman  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  who  died  at  the  ripe 
age  of  72,  and  had  never  seen  the  Monu- 
ment. 


burban  life.     It  is  much  to  be 
that  as  trade  has  enriched  na,  il  fwi  i 
given  us  a  perception  of  the  hcmlilB 
that  we  have,  in  &ct,  deteriorated  m  prih 
lie  taste.    Take  any  old  street  in  aayoU 
to\Cn,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  or  4^eirfB|h 
bury,  as  an  example.     Observe  thevl^ 


The  northern  side  of  the  metropolis 
was  the  latest  to  change;  many  compar- 
atively young  persons    can    remember  I  these  old  houses,  and  oootlUtil 
Rhodes  s  dairy  and  extensive  pasture  for  |  our  modem  streets  of  db^, 


riety  of  form,  the  ptctnresqiie  ^HpfujflfflL 
the  beauty  of  carved  detail,  in  aoai^ 


-.^Ji^' 
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brick.  We  have  become  hideous  in  our  '  many  associations,  and  think  over  the 
Titilitnnanism.  Contrast  Ford's  Hospital  gi-eat  men  of  the  past  whose  presence 
at  Coventry,  enriched  by  the  most  ex-  made  these  houses  famous.  Places  that 
qnisite  wood  carvins:,  with  a  modern  we  looked  upon  but  two  years  since  are 
hospital,  destitue  of  all  attempt  at  aught  gone  without  the  record  of  a  sketch, 
beyond  plain  walls  perforated  by  doors  The  workman's  pickaxe  knocks  down  as 
and  windows.  The  late  architect,  Pugin,  .  rapidly  as  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  and 
once  gave  raoilal  offence  to  the  members  '  while  we  look  aroun<l  us,  that  which  was 
of  his  own  profession  by  publishing  a!  "going* — is  '*  gone  " 
pictured  series  of  architectural  parallels,  I 

in  which  he  thus  contrasted  an  old  work   ~ 

with  a  new  one.     It  exasperated,  but  it  ^^^^^^,^  Mi«ceiiany. 

helped  to  cure,  a  very  self-sufficient  body 

of   gentlemen.      We    have   no    longer        DON  SEBASTIAN  OF  PORTUGAL. 
Strawberry  Hill   Gothic,   or  Wyattville  by  mrs.  alpbed  k.  munsteb. 

Gothic,   such  as  disfigures   our  noblest 

royal  house,  Windsor  Castle.  When  History  shows  a  long  list  of  royal 
Nash  commenced  "  improvements"  by  imposters,  and  of  them  all  there  is  none 
the  formation  of  Regent  Street,  that  class  more  remarkable  than  he  who,  twenty- 
of  architecture  was  sufficiently  debased.  \  three  years  after  the  supposed  death  of 
It  was  said  of  the  Roman  emperor  that  he  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  laid  claim  to 
found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  mar-  the  crown  of  that  country.  In  truth, 
ble ;  so  it  has  been  asked  for  Nash —  while  reading  the  meager  and  impei^fect 
^^  .    , .  1.T   u  .  .    Q    records  ofthe  investigations  to  which  the 

**  And  18  not  oar  Nash,  too,  a  very  jrreat  master?      i   .  .  °.       .  i      •      t 

Who  found  London  brick,  and  left  it  aU  plaster!"   ^bim  gave  rise,  one  18  strongly  mclin- 

ed  to  believe  in  his  pretentions,  which 

It  is  this  sham  architecture  which  is  so  raised  uneasy  doubt  even  in  those  whose 
peculiarly  offensive  ;  it  has  not  the  hon- '  interest  it  was  to  repudiate  the  truth  and 
esty,  and  consequently  it  never  has  the  '  justice  of  his  story.  All  evidence  tend- 
satisfactory  effect,  of  the  simplest  timber  j  ing  to  establish  the  facts  he  proclaimed 
house  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fortu-  were  as  much  as  possible  suppressed  at 
nately  this  fact  has  obtruded  itself  so  '  the  time,  and  afterwards  garbled  and  mis- 
long  that  at  last  our  tradesmen  are  ashamed  ,  represented  in  the  relation,  so  that  a  very 
of  it  City  warehouses  are  now  built  in  i  one-sided  statement  of  the  case  is  sSl 
Germanised  Gothic,  a  cross  style  be-  that  has  descended  to  us. 
tween  a  monastery  and  a  storehouse.  Don  Juan,  Prince  of  Portugal,  whose 
We  have  yet  to  loam  architectural  fit-  short  life  had  been  a  lingering  torture, 
ness,  but  we  must  wait,  be  thankful  for  died  eighteen  days  before  his  son,  Don 
present  progress,  and  spend  hundreds  of  Sebastian,  was  born.  The  young  widow, 
thousands  of  pounds  in  public  and  pri- '  Dofia  Juana  of  Spain,  religious  almost  to 
vate  buildings,  buying  that  experience  I  monomania,  saw  in  her  husband's  death 
srhich  is  already  cheaply  at  hand  in  ele-  a  manifestation  of  Heaven's  will  that  she 
mentary  books,  if  those  who  order  our  j  should  be  disencumbered  of  earthly  ties, 
t)uildin2^  would  read  them.  We  are  ,  the  better  to  devote  herself  to  the  austere 
low  in  danger  of  streets  of  most  hetero- '  devotional  life  which  had  always  been 
^eneous  character,  made  up  of  ])alatial ;  her  ideal.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some- 
jffices  and  warehouses  of  all  designs,  like  '  thing  akin  to  pleasure  that,  in  compliance 
:he  mixed  prints  in  a  cheap  portfolio,  j  with  the  laws  of  Portugal,  she  resigned 
At  minister  of  public  works  prevents  her  fatherless  boy  to  the  guardianship  of 
iiueh  of  this  abroad,  but  the  English  love  his  paternal  gi-andparents,  King  John 
>f  liberty  allows  of  any  amount  of  ec-  and  Queen  Catharina ;  and  from  the  time 
jentricity  at  home.  the  infant  heir  to  the  throne  was  four 

Before  all  is  gone  that  time  has  left  to  :  months  old  his  mother  never  again  be- 
18  of  old  London,  to  be  succeeded  by  i  held  him,  for  at  that  period  the  Empe- 
w>mething  so  very  different,  let  us  once  ror  Charles  V.  summoned  his  widowed 
nore  look  upon  the  old  localities,  en- .  daughter  to  Spain,  there  to  assume  the 
leared  to  the  historic  student  by  so  very  i  regency  on  the  occasioQ  of  the  marriage 
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of  her  brother  Philip  with  Mary  Tudor  '  adventure  and  foreign  traTdt  wert  8t> 
of  England.  The  young  widow  seems  bastian*8  delight,  to  the  ezdiuum  of  tit 
to  have  loved  her  country  and  her  family  Bubtile  mysteries  of  statecrafti  to  wUik 
next  to  her  religion,  and,  almost  wholly  his  grandmother  wished  to  torn  Im  Mr 
forgetful  of  her  son,  became  alternately  tention.  Daring  even  to  temerity*  tib 
absorbed  by  ambitious  projects  and  the  youth  had  iiO  sympathy  with  diplomtti^i 
most  rigorous  devotional  exercises.  i  and  their  cobweb  scheming  ;  bo  hnml^ 

Queen  Catharina,  meanwhile,  being  a '.  with  martial  ardor,  and  the  denmlla^f^ 
woman  of  strong  sense  and  soimd  judg-  ing  to  seoure  the  triumph  of  the  GbM 
ment,  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  over  the  Crescent,  and  evoi  in  ml^ 
well-being  of  her  grandson.  The  frequent  childhood  was  wont  to  be  YiutedbTP^ 
intermarriages  between  the  houses  of  sons  of  ecstatic  reverie,  in  which  m#ih 
Avis  and  Hapsburg  had  produced  their  vorite  saints  of  Portugal  vooohtafiBdll 
natural  effects  in  revoltingly-near  rela-  appear  to  and  encoarage  him  in  viift 
tionships  between  the  royal  spouses  of  soon  became  manifested  at  the  mlM 
the  two  races,  and  the  transmission  of  purpose  of  his  life.  Constantly  euurtilg 
diseases,  both  bodily  and  mental.  Queen  danger  in  his  desire  to  inure  ma  hofejl 
Catharina  determined  to  counteract  Don  fatigue,  he  so  often  haaarded  hit  Ijl^ 
Sebastian*s  hereditary  delicacy  of  con-  that  his  grandmother  (who  moat  hate  1% 
Btitution  by  all  the  means  at  her  com-  '  garded  him  much  as  a  hen  ought  dp  m 
mand,  and  so  judiciously  did  she  regu-  eaglet  which  she  had  hatched)  fiMmdlb 
late  the  training  of  the  royal  child,  that  guardianship  more  than  8afRolealtej||^ 
his  fretful,  fragile  infancy  was  succeeded  gross  all  her  attention,  and  tbenlbnilf 
by  a  robust,  hardy  boyhood.  Strong  as  signed  the  regency  to  the  CSardinal-lDftirt 
a  peasant,  and  delightmg  in  the  roughest  Don  Henrique,  who,  iff  his  tmrn,  fiiffadjtf 
sports  and  most  violent  vcxercises,  the  relinquished  it  when,  at  the  age  of  ll# 
prince  yet  inherited  from  his  parents  a  teen,  Sebastian,  b^  the  hiw  m  PortlgA 
wild  religious  enthusiasm,  which   was   attained  his  majority.  .. 

still  further  fostered  by  the  Jesuit  Meur ;  The  young  king  astonished  annaM|| 
tors  with  whom  Catharina  surrounded  by  the  ease  and  power  with  whifli:l|i 
him.  King  John  having  died  when  Se-  assumed  his  new  dudes.  I>eQfiiUBg.t|f 
bastian  was  but  three  years  old,  Catha- ;  uncle's  offered  assistance,  he  firmly  fl9a|r 
rina  was  nominated  Regent  of  Portugal  ed  the  reins  of  government,  feaaa^flk 
and  guardian  of  her  grandson  during  his  -spatches,  summoned  oortea,  exhibited  W 
minority,  and  it  was  at  that  period  that  keenest  interest  in  the  militwy  diiitf* 
Dofla  Juaua  made  her  only  attempt  to  submitted  to  him,  but  above  alC  tni|i 
reassumc  her  maternal  rights.  Her  claim,  his  leading  idea,  manifested  SU] 
however,  to  be  entrusted  with  her  son's  licitude  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Fi 
education  fell  through  from  two  causes,  colony  of  Gk>a  and  the  settlements 
the  one  being  the  Portuguese  jealousy  of  coasts  of  Barbarv.  The  popofan 
the  Hapsburg  influence,  and  the  other  the  army  adored  him,  the  Jesnita  k 
the  lukewarm  support  afforded  her  by  him  as  the  champion  of  th«r  ddsi^ 
her  father,  who  was  anxious,  by  propi-  bolder  and  more  chivalrous  ]  ^' "" 
tiating  Catharina,  to  obtain  from  her  a  the  young  nobility  also  looked 
recognition  of  the  right  of  King  Philip  wards  him  as  their  future  leader  in 
and  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  to  the  throne  of  fought  fields ;  but  with  diA  bap 
Poitugal,  in  the  event  of  Don  Sebastian's  court  and  those  whose  wett-heiiiy. 
death.  pended  on  its  magnificenoei  Sslai 

As  the  young  king  grew  in  years  and  in-  was  in  sad  disfavor,  the  migeoMlJi^ 
telligence,  his  hereditary  bias  became  more  geants  and  gay  revek  of  TSSmm  Jdilfi 
strongly  marked,  the  favorite  themes  of  time  were  evidently  thinn  to  Es  l^iplf- 
his  studies  were  the  records  of  the  mag-  duced  no  more;  severe  umoat  to aB|jj|^ 
nificent  exploits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 1  cism  in  his  personal  habits,  Ao  J0ft 
bella,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  achieve-  king  discouraged  everything.  irUApK 
ments  of  his  maternal  grand  father,  the  dered  on  effeminacy  or  liiXBiy«  ^'^ 
Em))eror  Charles  V.,  in  the  wars  against  lovely  young  dofias  of  '^^■^ir** 
the  Moors.     These,  with  books  of  wild  mortification  that  thaut 
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and  most  bewitching  glances  were  wast-  j  other  matrimonial  compact;  but alength, 
ed  on  one  who  preferred  a  boar-hunt  in  ;  wearied  by  the  incessant  impoitunitiesof 
the  forests  of  Cmtra,  or  the  braving  of  Queen  Catharina,  and  the  urgent  letters 
wind  and  wave  in  a  small  vessel  (which  !  of  Dofia  Juana,  he  yielded,  with  cold  and 
he  put  forth  in  the  wildest  weather,)  to  |  ungracious  reluctance,  and  the  courts  of 
all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  An-  Lisbon,  Vienna,  and  Madrid  were  filled 
other  great  enjoyment  of  Sebastian's  was  wilh  joy  and  gi'atulation. 
the  drilling  and  reviewing  of  a  corps  of  j  Fate,  and  the  scheming  Empress  Marie 
▼olunteers,  composed  of  the  most  aban-  i  (mother  of  the  destined  bride,)  had,  how- 
doned  ruffians  and  rogues  in  Portugal,  j  ever,  willed  that  the  marriage  should 
who  flocked  eagerly  to  his  standard.  Still  never  take  place.  The  empress  regarded 
keeping  in  view  the  conversion  and  sub- ,  Sebastian  as  almost  a  monomaniac,  and, 
ja^tion  of  the  Moors,  and  with  reason  moreover,  desired  to  match  her  youngest 
bdieving  that  the  wild  and  scorching  daughter  with  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
regions  so  dear  to  his  heart  might  be  less  '  Fearing  that  Philip  of  Spain  might  resent 
efficacious  in  exciting  the  zeal  of  the  reg-  |  her  preference  for  Charles,  she  sought  to 
nlar  officers,  Sebastian  dispensed  with  bribe  him  to  overlook  the  slight  offered 
their  aid  in  reducing  his  ragged  corps  to  !  to   his  nephew,  by  tendering  him  the 

E roper  discipline.  And  taking  for  his  hand  of  her  eldest  daughter  for  himself, 
eotenant  one  Juan  de  Gania,  habited  in  at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  the 
a  hermit's  robe,  girt  with  rope,  he  im-  j  Spanish  king  should  smooth  down  mat- 
weariedly  toiled  in  the  endeavor  to  initi-  teis  with  Sebastian,  by  giving  him,  in  lieu 
ate  his  disreputable  army  into  the  proper  \  of  Elizabeth,  the  beautiful  Marguerite 
use  of  their  weapons  and  some  semblance  de  Valois,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  of 
of  military  uniformity,  and  in  these  ef-  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Philip's  dead  wife, 
forts  he  more  than  once  was  in  innninent  Elizabeth  de  Valois. 
peril  from  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  i  Sebastian's  wrath  and  indignation  at 
nis  recruits.  Sebastian's  rashness  and  the  sligh^  offered  to  him  were  quite  dis- 
daring  naturally  caused  his  people  much  proportioned  to  his  indifference,  and  even 
anxiety,  and  the  desire  to  have  the  sue-  i  repugnance,  to  the  matrimonial  negotia- 
eeasiou  secured,  produced  a  negotiation  tions,  and  his  grandmother,  herself  deep- 
for  the  young  king's  marriage  with  the  ly  offended,  reproached  Philip  and  the 
young  Archduchess  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  Austrian  empress  in  the  bitterest  terms, 
second  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maxi-  •  Philip,  ciiutious,  crafty,  and  plausible,  de- 
milian.  I  fended  the  change  of  partners  with  spe- 

lt may  be  imagined  that  Sebastian  was  cious  arguments,  and,  after  a  time,  moli- 
an  unwilling  wooer  ;  indeed,  he  openly  fied  Catharina,  and  even  Sebastian  so  far, 
declared  that  wonjcn  were  a  mistake  in  thjit,  although  the  latter  refused  obstin- 
creation,  and  sent  into  the  world  only  to  ately  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  Mar- 
create  confusion  and  mischief.  No  ladies  '  guerite's  hand,  or  send  a  properly  ac- 
[>f  the  court,  save  those  whom  age  and  credited  ambassador  to  Paris,  he  yet  be- 
a^Iincss  combined  to  render  repulsive  to  gan  once  more  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
others,  were  treated  with  civility  by  their  |  matrimony,  and  consented  to  allow  his 
monarch  ;  the  bitterest  saiciism,  the  |  uncle  and  grandmother  to  arrange  the 
tnoBt  pitiless  ridicule  of  their  fruitless  ef-  j  matter  as  they  pleased,  so  that  he  him- 
forts  to  charm  him,  were  all  the  atten-  |  self  should  have  no  more  trouble  respect- 
tioDS  he  had  at  the  service  of  the  dark- !  ing  it.  It  would  seem,  however,  that, 
^yed  daughters  of  the  noblest  families  i  while  Sebastian  amused  his  relatives  with 
in  Portugal.  Sharp  re})roofs  for  their  |  projects  for  man-ying  him,  his  own  mind 
Erivolity,  and  sneers  at  their  vanity .  never  wavered  in  its  allegiance  to  his 
And  feminine  artifices,  caused  the  court  •  darling  project  Barbary  was  still  the 
^eanties  to  flee  from  before  the  king,  goal  of  his  hopes  ;  its  complete  subjuga- 
p^hom  they  looked  on  as  something  be-  tion  and  the  conversion  of  its  people 
;wecn  a  savage  and  a  saint.  For  a  long  were  ever  the  subjects  of  his  glowing 
ime  Sebastian  systematically  avoided  all !  aspirations.  And  in  1572,  Mahomet, 
liacussion  of  the  hated  maniage,  and  re- 1  Emperor  of  Morocco,  besought  his  alli- 
iiaed  to  entertain  the  idea  of  this  or  any  |  ance  and  aid  in  opposing  the  claims  of 
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Muley  Miiliic,  who,  sccordiD!?  to  the  will '  uoualy  entreating  them  to  aeod  m 
of  Miihomet  1„  was  the  rin;htriil  be'ir  to  |  forces  to  enable  him  to  oombat  mum 
the  rrawn  of  Morocco.   Sebnutian  h^ed  '  with  succeas. 

with  joy  this  opportunity,  and,  contrary  j  The  reply  to  hk  letters  came  iti  ttM 
to  Queen  Catharina's  expressed  wishes,  j  shape  of  a  formal  reftisiil,  signeJ  by  tti* 
he  provided  a  fleet,  which  was  stationed  i  cardinal -regent,  the  queen,  and  coao^ 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  awaiting  the  king's  j  Funds  were  wanting,  it  was  averred; 
orders.  Before  all  was  arranged,  Dofia  fresh  levies  of  soldierc  and  seamen  niM 
Juana  died,  and  Sebastian  found  himself,  be  made  ;  and  the  king  was  n-iotoded 
compelled  to  defer  his  expedition  for  i  that  Ainiirath  11.  had  threatened  lo  d^ 
somo  months,  in  order  to  lie  present  at  vastate  Italy, and  probiiblyAndaliisiaBlio, 
his  mother's  obsequies.  Cathaiina,  hop- 1  in  which  event  Porta^af  woald  neod  not 
ing  that  this  delay  might  ciiuse  him  to  only  all  her  available  fort'eii.  bnt  aim  Int 
relinquish  his  project,  set  on  foot  various  absent  king,  who  was  conjured  to  nXan 
intrigues,  which  threw  innnmcrable  dif- i  without  dely.  Findintf  himself  for*edW 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  his  departure;  but  fail  in  his  promise  to  Mahomet,  urged  bf 
a  strong  will  and  a  fixed  purpose  de-  ;  the  admiral  and  the  prelates  of  hi^  mit^ 
teated  all  the  engines  of  priestcraft  and  '  and  burning  with  rage  and  luortificntw^ 
diplomacy.  On  pretence  of  suffering  Sebastian,  after  an  nliseuee  of  bw 
from  the  sunimer  heat,  Sebastian  retired  months,  returned  to  LiKbon,  where  im 
to  Cintra,  where  he  secretly  prepared  for  '  measures  excited  eqnnl  anijicr  and  uio^ 
his  departure,  and  on  August  14,  lo75,  iahment.  He  removed  the  Jesuit  fadun 
he  went  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  from  all  government  olfic(»,  aad  Wft 
commanded  the  admiral,  Don  Fernando  into  his  own  hands  the  niaitagemml  <f 
deNorotihn.  toiMittosea.  From  the  Bay  afi'airs.  Recruiting  ihhI  diitling  BMI 
of  Lagos  the  king  sent  powers  to  his '  went  briskly  on,  and,  ilesptiv  the  W^ 
undo,  the  Card  in  al-In  fan  t  Don  Henrique, '  staclcs  which  wore  thron-n  in  htn  my— 
to  conduct  the  govertintcnt  in  his  ah- '  despite  the  bad  faith  of  l^ilip,  iM, 
sence,  and,  without  awaiting  any  reply,  having  promised  ass  iota  nee,  now  tot 
he  continued  his  voyage,  and  lauded  at  back,  alleging  that,  ns  he  had  tmJk  ■ 
Centa  on  the  3rd  of  September.  '  treaty  of  jwace  for  three  ycam  with  At 

AH  Portugal  mounicd  the  departure  of  Grand  Turk,  his  assniling  the  M>Kink 
the  young  king,  and  monmful  presages   kinsmen  and  allies  of  Aiiiuratb  wouUtt 
and  dirasti-ous  omens   filled   all  hearts'  a  violation  of   that  taeitty,  and  furtbtf 
with  boding  fears.    In  the  tower  of  St.  |  pleading  the  increued    %-iolenrt?  of  ft* 
Nicholas!  de  Xelva,  an  Aragoncse  village   war  in  Flandent  as  a  ix-iison  for  he*  bntA    ' 
close  to  Yillila  on  the  Ehro,  hung  a  mi- '  of  faith.     In   defiaoce   of  all  thf*  t^    , 
raculous  befl,  said  to  have  been  cast  by  a    stacles,    Sebastian's   iiurpow   knew   M 
pagan  Gothic  king,  who  had  caused  to    ch3nge,andonce&g»i)  the  kingleftPsr-    ' 
be  fused  in  the  metal  one  of  the  pieces    tugal  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  shi[Mi,  tai  tt     ' 
of  silver  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his    galleys,  twelve  canuon,  and   trmmjrtrt    i 
Master.     This  bell  was  said  to  l>u  tolled    and  tenders — in  all  a  thmisand  nil    b    | 
by  spirituiil  agency  wlienever  death  or    July,  1S77,  Sebastian  latxlei)  at  Ar^    : 
danger  threatcrie<1  any  of  the   Spanish    on  the  African  ooaat,  iitid   Muley  M»l«fc    , 
IlajisburgM,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Se-  j  though  dangerously  ill  of  .i  fever.tiaaM 
bastian's  depai-ture,  ita  wild  tones  were    his  troops  in  alitier,iind  ii>li-auoeltu(» 
heard,   night  and  day,  for  twenty-four    gnge  the  ChristJans    with  a  ionx  cS  it' 
hours.  AdniiraldcSousarauhisshipinto    ty  thousand   horse  And  forty  UiimMHI    , 
a  Flemish  merchantman,  which  sunk  at   foot.  i 

once,  and  a  gunner  on  board  Sebastian's  A  frightful  carnage  enoanl.  MiF  . 
galley  was  killed  while  firing  the  royal  ttan'a  troopHfonghton  unfjiniliar^iu— t 
salute.  Undaunted  by  portent  or  danger,  and  were,  moreover,  tifullv,  or  at  )W  ' 
Sebastian  continued  his  journey,  and  at  imperfectly  truned,  -ine'  tboa>an4  ' 
Taiigicrs  met  Mahomet,  who  urgently  them  were  Portng  >.  two  ihotMsl 
implored  immediate  succor  against  Mutey  Cnstiliane,  three  ai  drvd  vi>Iaat(ak 
Maine.     The  king  wiote  urgently  to  his    three  tha  Qen 

uncle  the  regent,  and  his  council,  stren-   dred  Italiana, 
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Thomas  Stukely,  a  brave  English  exile. 
All  behaved  valiantly,  with  the  exeei)tion 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  panic-strick- 
ODy  but  gallantry  and  daring  availed  them 
little  against  overwhelming  numbers,  the 
field  was  covered  with  dead  and  dying, 
and  Sebastian's  army,  with  the  exception 
of  about  fifty  men,  was  exterminated ; 
the  king  himself  fought  like  a  lion,  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  having 
seen  all  his  body-guard  fall,  save  Don 
Nunez  de  Mascarenhas,  fell  beneath  the 
Bword  of  Mustapha  Pique,  the  alcayde  of 
the  Moorish  body-guard.  The  blow  sev- 
ered Sebastian's  right  eyebrow,  cheek, 
and  lower  jaw,  and  the  assailants  seeing 
him  whom  they  most  dreaded  laid  low, 
hastened  away  to  complete  their  victory. 
Sebastian's  two  intimate  friends,  Don 
Christovao  de  Tavora  and  the  Duque  de 
Aveiro,  were  said  to  have  fallen  in  de- 
fence of  their  beloved  master,  and  with 
them  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  Portuguese 
army  departed,  and  all  was  dismay,  boot- 
less flight,  and  slaughter.  Meanwhile, 
the  enemy  had  had  their  own  share  of 
disaster.  Numbei^s  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  Muley  Maluc  himself  had 
died  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle,  his 
brother  Haniet  assuming  at  once  the  va- 
cant dignities  and  oilices  of  the  deceased. 
At  the  close  of  day,  the  Moorish  anny 
was  commanded  to  bring  all  the  Portu- 
guese prisoners  of  rank  to  Hamet's  tent, 
and  a  select  guard  was  sent,  under  the 
command  of  Mustapha  Pique,  to  the  spot 
where  Sebastian  had  fiillen,  to  bring  the 
dead  body,  that  the  fallen  nobles  might 
recognize  their  king.  The  guard  returned, 
leading  a  mule,  across  which  was  thrown 
a  body  said  to  be  that  of  Sebastian,  but 
so  disfigured  by  innumerable  wounds, 
and  the  decomposition  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
that  recognition  might  well  have  seemed 
impossible.  Nevertheless,  Don  Nunez 
de  Mascarenhas,  and  five  other  noble 
eavaliers,  at  once  attested  that  it  was 
assuredly  the  body  of  Sebastian,  and  de- 
manded the  right  to  ransom  it,  but  Ila- 
met  stipulating  in  return  for  the  cession 
of  all  the  Portuguese  foits  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  the  nobles  being  of 
eourse  unable  to  yield  so  great  a  point 
on  their  own  responsibility,  the  Xerifo 
caused  the  corpse  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
dbesty  sealed  with  his  state  signet^  and 


deposited  in  an  apartment  of  the  Castle 
of  Alcazar. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay 
which  spread  through  all  ranks  in  Portu- 
gal when  news  of  the  disastrous  defeat 
reached  the  council.  The  populace, 
idolizing  Sebastian,  mourned  him  bitter- 
ly, and  were  scarcely  to  be  persuaded  of 
his  death ;  and  in  addition  to  his  loss, 
the  nation  had  to  deplore  the  flower  of 
its  chivalry.  There  were  few  families 
who  had  not  lost  some  friend  or  relative 
in  the  terrible  slaughter,  and  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there 
was  mourning  and  desolation,  business 
was  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  ex- 
aggerated reports  lent  a  new  gliastliness 
to  horrors  which  needed  no  aggravation. 

The  churches  were  crowded  to  sufibca- 
tion,  and  holy  men  and  women  were 
visited  by  cele»>tial  visions,  in  which  they 
beheld  the  gloiified  spirits  of  the  slain 
ascending  to  heaven.  One  impoilant 
exception  there  was,  not  one  of  all  the 
privileged  seers  alleged  that  Sebastian 
was  among  the  number  of  those  who 
were  now  reaping  theii*  reward  in  a  bet- 
ter world,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
openly  averred  that  Sebastian  had  not 
been  killed,  for  (argued  the  populace) 
who  would  have  a  higher  or  more  con- 
spicuous place  in  heaven  than  a  king 
whose  dearest  object  was  the  glory  of  the 
Church?  In  fact,  so  dearly  did  the  Por- 
tuguese love  Sebastian,  that  it  was  said 
by  Philip  (who  had  reasons  of  his  own 
for  being  angered  by  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  people  clung  to  the  hope  that 
their  king  still  lived),  that  had  an  ape 
come  to  Lisbon,  and  said  he  was  Sebas- 
tian, he  would  have  been  received  with 
acclamations  and  triumph.  Meanwhile, 
those  in  authority  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  the  king^s  death ;  his  body, 
disfigured  as  it  was,  had  been  identified 
by  Don  Nunez  de  Mascarenhas  (who  was, 
however,  notoriously  in  the  Spanish  in- 
terest), and  several  othei*s,  and  many 
averred  solemnly  that  they  had  seen  him 
fall  beneath  such  wounds  as  he  could  not 
have  survived,  and  as  some  guiding  hand 
was  needed  at  the  helm  of  govemmeut, 
the  Cardinal-Infant  Don  Henrique  took 
possession  of  the  crown.  Ten  days  after 
his  accession,  a  monk,  footsore  and  travel- 
stained,  demanded  private  audience  of 
the  king,  and  although  at  first  denied 
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admittance,  theprivilcge  was  finally  ceded 
to  Ilia  urgency,  and  hie  eager  a?severa- 
tJOD  that  he  had  news  of  inij)ort,  which 
it  nearly  concerned  the  king  to  hear. 
The  notoriety  of  the  Jeromite  monastery 
to  which  he  belonged  hIbo  helped  him  to 
att^n  his  puqiose,  and  the  tale  he  had 
to  tPl!  fully  waixanted  his  pertinacity.       I 

The  story  of  Manoel  Antonez  (lor  such 
wag  the  carnal  name  of  the  monk)  was 
this :  I 

Sebastian  was  not  dead,  but  l.iy  at  the 
monastery  to  which  Manoel  belonged,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lagos,  enfeebled  by  many 
wonnda  and  great  loss  of  blood,  and 
stncken  to  the  dust  by  the  humiliation  I 
of  his  defeat  at  Alcazai'.  According  to  j 
the  narrator,  there  was  every  probability  j 
that  death  would  speedily  end  the  suffer- 
ings  of  the  young  monarch,  but  in  the 
event  of  his  recovery,  he  wished  it  to  be  , 
distinctly  understood  that  he  had  no  ^ 
prcsentintention  of  reclaiming  his  crown, 
nor  did  he  mean  to  return  to  Portugal 
tJU,  by  the  gracious  favor  of  Heaven,  he 
should  have  blotted  out  the  memory  of. 
his  disastrous  defeat  by  the  renown  he ' 
should  achieve  in  other  lands.  Don 
Christovau  de  Tavora  and  the  Duque  de 
Aveiio,  two  attached  friends  of  Sebastian, 
and  members  of  his  body-guard,  also  re- 
ported as  slain,  were  with  their  fallen 
master,  and  this  recital  was  substantiated 
by  a  written  communication  from  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  certifying  the 
young  king's  dangerous  state.  Sebas- 
tian's account  of  his  wonderful  escape 
was  as  Ibllows : 

Cut  down  by  Mustapha  Pique,  and 
crushed  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  Sebas- 
tian had  been  at  first  stunned  and  sense- 
less. When  his  faculties  returned,  he 
heard  the  roar  of  battle  still  unabated, 
and  the  Mooiish  proclamation  of  Muley 
ITamet's  succession.  When  the  slaugh- 
ter and  pursuit  left  the  spot  where  he  lay 
for  a  time  deserted,  the  king  managed 
to  undo  his  armor,  and  by  slow  and  pain- 
fa]  efforts  crept  to  some  distance,  where 
he  concealed  himAetf  beneath  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies.  There  he  lay  till  ni^ht, 
when,  stripping  a  robe  and  turban  mira 
the  body  of  aldoorish  officer,  hedisguised 
liimself,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
sea-coast,  where,  wandering  despiuringly 
in  the  grey  dawn,  he,  to  his  surprise  and 
delight,  encountered  the  Duque  de  Ave!- 


ro  and  Don  ChristoraB.  Wecfioft  Am 
embraced,  and  after  at  ae  botnv  « |dl 

they  fiAind  a  man  Ashing  from  a  M 
near  the  aliore ;  him  they  bribed,  by  ibi 
giftof  avaluablering  wornby  theDoqai^ 
to  put  to  sea  with  them.  A  tetnpaM 
rose  find  almost  swamped  the  frail  vtM; 
but  alUr  hai-dships  and  dangers  wdl-dgh 
incredible,  the  unfortunate  triolandtdoa 
the  coast  of  Afgrave,  where  the  Un^ 
Strength  was  so  much  exhausted  ihatte 
became  insensible,  and  was  conreyBl  br 
his  companious  to  the  monaatery,  mhtn 
he  w:in  at  once  recognized,  and  carehOf 
and  reverently  attended. 

King  Henrique, startled  and  dlstniM, 
sent  a  secret  embassy  to  Philip  H.oi- 
treating  counsel.  Piiilip,  cool  aodmBf, 
as  well  as  interested,  expressed  the  nn* 
contempt  no  us  disbelief  of  Uie  tale;  bolM 
the  same  time  advised  perfect  eeawm 
the  subject  (to  use  his  ow  n  words):  "Tbi 

ale  he^iii  to  think  their  mad  boyjiy 
^iid  ;  let  us  not  blow  the  lOTth."  m  ' 
urged  the  policy  of  letting  the  nl|^ 
rest  HB  it  was,  and  al!  the  more  to,  dtf 
there  was  no  present  need  for  anyenafa- 
ation  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  tt* 
story  ;  he  therefore  counselled  Don  Ha- 
rique  to  take  no  further  notice  rf  4* 
communication  which  had  bneninadall 
him,  but  to  alluw  the  so-c^)ed  Sebwlia 
to  set  out  on  his  travels,  plainly  \iiaim% 
at  the  possibility  that  one  so  head^lMi; 
brave,  and  rash  as  tlie  young  king,  von 
in  alt  probability  never  return  to  rmm 
his  claim.  Heni'ique  coincided  «tt 
Philips  opinion.  NUnoel  .^ntontaoi 
dismissed  without  receiving  any  wA 
to  his  disclosures,  and  when  Sek^H 
was  tiuiiidently  restored  lo  m\-tl,  h 
with  his  two  faithful  frientlis  tcftthch*- 

Sitabic  monastery,  and  quiUeJ  Port^' 
[enrique,  always  frail  in  body,  ^idMI 
long  enjoy  his  sovereign  away,  (br  It 
died  in  1580,  having  reigned  but  Hi* 

he  was  also  silent  aa  to  Btanoel  \  iilli* 
and  Ilia  mission.  So  that  PbiUpIL.W 
assuming  R-gal  atithorilv  in  nrtvL 
boldly  solemnized  SehaMian's  otot^a4 
and  was  quite  at  eaM>  with  npiHt 
pretensio  n   abeyanM,  ■* 

which  were  i  >., ,  >  be  agiun  bra^^ 
forward,     'j  -ing  king,  ia  ■* 

mean  tli  \  uuii  ttcomrnt 

trai  A  would  be  ••■ 
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derfiil  even  in  these  locomotive  days  ;  he 
traveled  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
fought  against  the  Turks  under  the  Per- 
■ian  standard,  visited  the  Grand  Llama 
at  Thibet,  and  Pi-ester  John  in  Ethiopia, 
encountering  danger,  fatigue,  and  piiva- 
tion,  not  only  with  indiiference,  but 
pleasure.  At  Alcazar  he  lost  his  two 
fiuthful  friends,  and  at  their  death  Sebas- 
tian retired  to  a  hermitage  in  the  wilds 
of  Georgia,  resolving  thenceforward  to 
devote  himself  to  prayer  and  penitence. 


Jeromite  monastery  in  the  Algarves. 
Manoel  Aiitonez  repaired  to  Lisbon  once 
more,  and  had  audience  of  the  Cardinal- 
Viceroy  Albert,  who  referred  him  to 
Philip.  Antonez  set  out  for  the  Escori- 
al,  had  one  audience  of  Philip,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

The  disappearance  of  this  monk,  cou])- 
led  with  that  of  Catizioni,  seems  to  have 
intimidated  Sel)astian,  who  made  no 
further  effoit  to  regain  his  throne  till 
Pliilip's  death,  which  took  place  in  1599, 


In  1597,  however,  a  vision  enforced  on  and  during  this  interval  the  unfortunate 
him  that  it  was  the  Divine  will  that  he  ,  exile  struggled  against  indigence  and 
should  return  to  Euro}>e,  and  landing 
in  Sicily,  he  made  himself  known  to  one 
Maroo  Tulfio  Catizioni,  who  became  his 
envoy  to  noblemen  in  Portugal,  but 
Catizioni  was  never  heard  of  more.    The 


misery  sufficient  to  have  quelled  all  the  en- 
ergy which  his  former  disasters  had  lefl 
him.  Robbed  and  deserted  by  his  ser- 
vant, cheated  and  starved  by  those  with 
whom  he  lodged,  often  in  rags,  and  with- 
Portuguese  hated  the  Spaniards  and  their  i  out  proper  or  sufficient  food,  he  never 
mie,  and  were,  moreover,  known  to ;  once  faltered  in  his  declaration  that  he, 
dberish  such  fond  recollections  of  Sebas- '  and  none  other,  was  Sebastian.  At 
tian,  that  Philip,  or  those  in  his  interest,  j  Philip's  death  he  begged  his  way  to  Pa- 
would  have  been  very  unwilling  that  any  j  dua,  where  he  lodged  with  aCypriot  very 
mmor  of  Sebastian's  being  still  alive  '  little  richer  than  himself,  and  who  eai*ned 
should  reach  them  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  !  a  living  by  hawking  pies  in  the  streets. 
Catizioni,  not  being  cautious  enough  in  ;  Some  Portuguese  then  in  Padua  heard 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  attracted  '  of  Sebastian's  arrival,  and  flocked  to 
the  jealous  and  vigilant  attention  of  the  I  welcome  him,  and  tender  to  his  accept- 
wUy  Spanish  king,  and  paid  the  penalty  .  ance  their  homage  and  their  worldly 
of  his  rashness.  I  goods.    The  news  was  sent  to  Portugal, 

After  this  succeeded  several  years  of  i  and  received  there  with  transport  Spain, 


impostures  more 
Portuguese  were 


or  less  skilful.     The 
befooled  in  turn   by 


alarmed   at  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed, empowered  the  Spanish  ambassa- 


Hernano,  a  pastiy  cook  of  Madrigalez, '  dor  at  Venice  to  demand  Sebastian's  ex- 
Pedro  Xavila,  a  shoemaker  of  Fancoso,  I  pulsion  from  Padua. 
who  was  patronized  by  the  confessor  of  j  The  seignory  issued  an  edict,  com- 
Queen  Catharina,  a  Dominican  monk  !  manding  the  Podesta  of  Padua  to  banish 
named  Miguel  de  los  Santos.  Uernauo  j  his  luckless  guest  within  three  days. 
and  Xavila,  together  with  the  Dommi- :  From  Padua,  Sebastian  went  to  Venice, 
,  were  hanged  by  Philip's  ordere,  and  \  and  on  his  arrival  there  he  was  seized  by 
"     ~     *  -      -     -  -  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^j^^  Spanish  ambassador,  and 

would,  it  is  probable,  have  been  effectu- 
ally silenced,  did  not  the  commotion 
be  made,  setting  forth  the  undoubted  '  raised  by  the  imprisonment  terrify  tliose 
death  of  the  King  Don  Sebastian,  and  |  concerned  so  much  that  they  did  not  dare 
declaring  that  any  villain  who,  like  Her-  j  just  then  to  venture  on  any  severer  meas- 
nano  and  Xavila,  endeavored  to  work  on  ures.  A  Dominican,  named  Sampayo, 
the  weakness  of  the  nation  by  a  pretence  <  published  a  relation  of  the  facts,  which  he 
that  he  was  the  restored  monarch,  should  ;  dedicated  to  the  potentates  of  Europe, 
meet  the  fate  of  the  above-mentioned  I  and  which  created  a  violent  and  wide- 
impostors,  and  any  man  who  aided  or  |  spread  sensation.     Those  in  the  Spanish 


as  disaffection  towards  Spain,  and  ru- 
mors of  Sebastian  being  yet  alive,  gained 
ground,  Philip  caused  a  proclamation  to 


abetted  such  imposture  should  be  dealt 
with  as  if  he  were  a  principal  offender. 
This  proclamation,  and  the  punishments 
which  preceded  it,  were  noised  abroad, 
and  the  intelligence  soon  reached  the 


interest  averred  that  anything  written  by 
Sampayo  must  of  necessity  be  unworthy 
of  credence,  as  he  was  a  renegade  monk 
from  Calabria,  and  of  infamous  repute. 
Whether  this  charge  were  true  or  udsey 
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cei-tHiD  it  is  that  Sain]>a;)-o  and  his  pro-  j  tian  terntory.  Friendleaa,  and  tip 
duction  were  tlie  topics  of  the  day ;  nor ;  huoted  from  plaoe  to  place,  the  vnt^rf 
did  he  want  powerful  aupiiorteiB,  Don  a  king  ouoe  again  turned  hit  bw^Mtii 
CliriatovaO  of  Portugal  and  Ilenri  Qiiatre  enemies,  and,  in  making  hu  eMepo,  «■ 
being  at  tlte  head  of  his  friends.  Ailer  ,  seized  by  Spanish  enniesariea,  ftndHrtlK 
nmt^h  contention,  Sampayo  was  sent  un-  j  the  galleys. 

der  aafc-conduct  to  Lisbon,  there  to  col- 1  lu  this  degraded  and  miserable  eoafr 
leet  such  evidence  as  he  could  as  to  the  ,  tion  he  remained  for  aome  timc^  bnliH 
identityof  the  prisoner;  he  retiuued with  steadily  adhering  to  hia  first  d 
a  pajter  lugned  by  competent  persons,  the  .  be  aroused  the  sympathj  of  lu 
apostolical  notary  among  tlie  miniber,  companions,  as  well  as  that  of  Iiia 
which  paper  specified  all  Sebastian's  pe- .  diaus.  TheDulceand  Duche^  ofSle- 
ouliaiiutfs  of  poi'sou  and  mind.  Sebastian  .  diua-Sidoni.%  who  hu>l  entvrL^iied  Seta*- 
demanded  a  public  trial,  and  his  right  to  tian  with  princely  magnificence  wb«ab 
be  heard  and  compared  with  tlie  written  was  on  his  way  to  Itarbary,  visiteil  tl» 
description.  Among  tlie  marl;s  men- 1  galleys  on  one  ooc&siou,  witb  the  vi«r 
tioned  were  a  large  mole  or  wart  on  the  I  of  satisfying  thenuclves  whelber  th« 
iustep  of  the  right  foot,  the  cxtniordi-  |  wretched  slave  who  liml  occaaioocd  m 
nary  size  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  a   much  tumult  in  the  kin>;dom  wen>  9* 


tooth  wanting  in  the  lowi 
deformity  produced  by  a:  ci  -        = 

nail  on  the  fore-finger  of  the  lell  hand. 
In  all  these  particulai's  the  prisoner  ex- 
actly corresponded  with  t)>e  description, 
'  1  height  also  and  la  general  appearance. 


jaw,  and  a  |  bastian  or  noL  Thej-  titilud  to  veet^im 
-growing  him,  which,  indeed,  w;is  not  to  be  wta- 
der^  at,  and  on  his  Ueing  )>oiut«d  oM  to 
them  they  entered  Inf)  con  vt^ntotiua  «ilh 
hini,  and  were  beyou<l  measure  iiiiiilrf 
hj  his  recounting  many  trivia  ii 


but  it  was  objected  tliat  the  claimant  was  of  Ids  visit,  which  were  known  Ux  V 
much  darker,  both  in  hair  and  complex-  i  themselves  and  Sebastian.  An  they  ttlt 
ion,  than  the  real  king,  and  that  his  litce  ed,  the  duke  and  duchess  b«giin  u  jm 
was  so  seamed  and  scaii-ed  as  to  be  unrc-  remembered  traits  i  n  tbe  seamed  ml 
OogniKable.  To  this,  S.impayo  and  his  j  scarred  face  before  chum,  and  all  dcokl 
paity  answered  that  the  change  was  not  j  was  erased  from  tht'ir  minds  when  S»- 
greater  than  that  which  must  inevitably  bastian  suddenly  asktf. I  ibe  dukeifiiefri 
arise  from  over  twenty  years  spent  in  j  possessed  the  sword  [HL-si-nU-d  liioitil 
burning  climates  and  ['1*0111  wounds  re- 1  theyoung king,  then  »<' lull  of  bi^bluijM* 
ceived  in  many  battles;  nay,  they  trium-  !  and  sanguine  projetd^.  The  duke  gn* 
phantly  showed  the  deep  cicatrice  of  the    private  orders  to  oat-  <if  his  '  ^ 


wound  indicted  by  Mustapha  Piqne,  and 
adduced  also,  as  another  proof  of  identi- 
ty, that  Set>asliaii,  when  undergoing  a 
personal  examination,  had  asked  whether 
Pedro  Diaz,  the  court  barber,  who  had 
extracted  the  tooth  ii-om  bis  jaw,  were 
yet  living. 

On  these  facts  the  Yenetlan  senate  de- 
liberated for  four  days  with  closed  doors, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor and  Don  Christovaode  Portugal,  but, 
though  too  honorable  to  falsity  tlicir  con- 
victions, the  Pregadi  were  too  much  in 
fear  of  Philip  III.  to  dare  to  declare  their 
real  opinion,  so  that  when,  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  fouith  day  of  delib- 
eration, the  broken  man  was  brought  be- 
fore his  judges,  they  gave  no  opinion 
whatever  as  to  the  truth  or  lalsehood  of 
his  claims,  but  merely  sentenced  him  to 
depart  within  three  days  from  tbe  Ven^ 


who  brought  several  swords,  whidi 
captive  looked  at  for  u  niomeol,!! 


">g> 


You  have  here  handsome  wMMi^ 


but  not  that  which  I  g^ve  yon.' 
so.  And  three  or  four  other  KwurAtf 
ing  brought,  the  slave  soleulcil  tlu)  nglit 
one  at  ouce.  Then,  lurning  to  Uiedi^ 
ess,  he  asked  her  if  she  xtill  inn  lit 
ring  be  had  given  bei-,  and  sh«,  imiUriiil 
her  husband's  ezam'pk',  caused  hcfjoaii- 
case  to  be  broagbt,  tlie  rbg  laiviag  bifl 
previously  taken  oat.  Jkgain  Seba^ 
looked,  and  again  he  immediotdy  dttMt 
ed  the  absenoa  of  tim  jewel  in  qoMBMt 
but  when  the  dochr^?  cauMsl  a  bajoi* 
to  be  bronght  sod  u)>eue(J,  SctaAivL 
without  hesitation,'"  rUxl  out  kiifW 
from  the  rest.  Tbiu.  glioot  the  iat*^ 
view  he  spoke  to  hi*  v  ttorv  as  any  iw^ 
ai-ch  might  have  di  ^  sad  wb«s  l^ 
duke  and  dudi  ,.iH>mf)ih|8 
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firm  belief  that  the  prisoner  was  indeed 
the  king.  They  tried  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even 
some  commutation  of  his  sentence,  bat 
the  cruel  policy  of  Philip  III.  refused  to 
hear  anything  which  might  tempt  him  to 
mercy. 

After  a  time,  discontent,  and  the  in- 
clination to  rebellion,  coupled  with  ex- 
treme deference  for  Sebastian,  became 
so  great  in  the  galleys,  that  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  place  the  cause  of  contention 
in  strict  confinement  in  St  Lucar ;  but 
here,  too,  the  vraiseroblance  of  his  story 
caused  his  gaoler  to  be  more  indulgent 
to  him  than  was  deemed  fitting,  and  the 
captive  was  transfen'ed  to  a  fortress  in 
the  very  heart  of  Castile,  where,  while 
hia  rigorous  confinement  and  the  harsh 
brutality  of  his  keepers  gave  him  every 
inducement  to  destroy  himself,  he  was 
carefully  supplied  with  the  means  of  do- 
ing so,  a  stout  cord  and  a  dagger  being 
tile  suggestive  companions  of  his  cell. 
He  was  also  repeatedly  urged  to  declare 
himself  an  impostor,  and  promised  wealth 
and  liberty  in  another  land  if  he  would 
bnt  do  so.  All  such  baits  he  resisted,  de- 
elaritig,  "You  may  tear  my  body  in 
pieces,  but  my  soul  is  God*s ;  and  as  it 
most  soon  go  to  him,  I  will  not  sully  it 
by  a  lie.  I  will  never  deny  my  name 
and  lineage.*' 

After  suffering  all  the  tortures  of  se- 
vere captivity  in  Castile  for  a  short  time, 
the  popular  excitement,  which  had  been 
qaieted  for  a  while,  broke  out  afresh,  and 
to  such  a  height  did  the  rebellious  outcry 
reach,  that  Philip  sent  sudden  orders  for 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  prisoner, 
who  was  hanged  from  the  battlements  of 
hia  prison.  At  this  distance  of  time,  and 
with  all  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  destroy  all  testi- 
mony which  might  seem  to  confirm  the 
prisoner's  identity  with  Sebastian,  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  decisive  opin- 
ion on  the  subject ;  but  one  must  inevit- 
ably pity  the  unfortunate  who,  if  he  were 
an  impostor,  displayed  firmness,  intelli- 
ipence,  and  courage,  worthy  of  a  better 
^aose.  If  indeed  he  were  the  real  Se- 
baatian,  what  pity  could  be  sufficient  for 
aoch  a  life  of  misery  and  suffering  t 
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It  is  in  general  a  mistake,  and  one  that 
is  very  fruitful  of  error,  to  attempt  rigid- 
ly to  define  the  different  stages  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
break  up  its  history  into  eras.  For  the 
progress  which  we  trace  from  age  to  age 
IS  not  made  by  sudden  leaps,  but  is  grad- 
ual, and  the  first  indications  of  it  are  often 
obscure  and  subtle ;  neither  can  we  right- 
ly understand  the  annals  of  any  period 
without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
times  which  preceded  it 

Nevertheless,  we  think  that  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  any  serious  mia- 
take  we  may  regard  the  Elizabethan  poe- 
try as  a  phenomenon  isolate  and  inde- 
pendent For  from  the  time  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reigu 
of  Henry  VIII. ,  there  is  an  entire  break 
in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  and 
with  Suney  and  Wyatt  there  began  a 
new  school  differing  from  the  earlier  school 
in  all  its  most  impoitant  features.  There 
is  however  so  close  an  alliance  in  thought 
and  maimer  between  the  poets  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIU.  and  those  who 
are  strictly  called  the  Elizabethan  poets, 
that  we  can  not  consider  them  apart,  but 
must  class  them  together  by  virtue  of 
their  style,  though  in  chronological  ar- 
rangement they  are  separafbd  by  a  few 
years. 

By  the  Elizabethan  poets,  then,  we 
understand  that  gi'oup  of  writers,  of  whom 
Sun'ey,  Wyatt,  and  Sackville,  were  the 
forerunners,  and  whose  leaders  are  Spen- 
ser, Sidney,  Gascoigne,  Lodge,  and  Dan- 
iel.   We  do  not  here  intend  to  treat  of 

^l,  Ths  Faerie  Queen:  The  Shtpheardes  CaU 
knder:  Toaether  with  the  other  Works  of  Eng- 
land e  Arch  Poetj  Kdm,  Speneer:  Ck>llected  into 
one  Volume  and  carefully  corrected.  Printed  bj 
H.  L.  for  Mathew  Lownes.    1611. 

2.  England's  HeKcon^  or  the  Afvees  Harmomg. 
London :  Printed  for  Kichard  Mobs;  and  are  to 
be  souid  at  his  Shop  in  8.  Dunstanes  Chuich- 
yard.     16U. 

8.  Thi  Arte  of  Engfish  Poeeief  Gmtrkted  int9 
three  Boohee.    J/ond.  by  Ricuabd  Fibld.   1689. 

4.  The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  best  Songs  amd 
Lgrical  Poems  in  the  Enghsk  Lamage,  Selected 
and  arranged  with  Notes.  By  Fiuircis  Tuam 
Paloratb.    BfacmiDan  &  Co.    186U 
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the  dratnatiete  as  ench.  Shakspeare  must 
be  classed  alone.  There  are  in  his  writ- 
ings a  breadth  of  range,  a  freedom  from 
merely  local  and  temporary  influences, 
which  sfparat«  them  oy  a  vast  interval 
from  all  other  writings  of  the  time,  and 
compel  US  to  con^der  them  apart  Moet 
of  the  men  whom  we  have  named  wrote 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  In  the  following  reign 
there  was  introduced  a  manner  leaa  ma- 
aical  and  more  coniruned,  with  a  qoaint- 
nees  of  thought,  a  display  of  learning, 
and  an  afiectalion  of  wit,  of  which  the 
most  striking  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  the  verses  of  Donne,  Herbert,  and 
Cowley. 

Attempts,  moreor  less  successful,  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
enddeu  appearance  in  England  at  the 
close  cf  the  sixteenth  ceutuiy  of  so  many 
masters  of  the  art  of  song — to  discover 
the  reason  of 

"  ThoM  melodioaa  bnrBti,  tbat  fiU 
The  «p«c>oiu  times  of  great  Eliubelh 
With  Bonndii  tliut  echo  atilL" 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the 
discuBsion  of  this  question.  But  we  think 
that  in  order  fully  to  understand  the 
Elizabethan  poetry,  there  must  be  borne 
in  mind  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  composed ;  and  we  propose  therefore 
very  briefly  to  set  before  our  readers  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England  during  the 
latter  part  o^  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

We  may  regard  this  period  as  an  in- 
terval— a  kind  of  breathing  time,  be- 
tween the  religions  conflicts  that  occu- 
pied the  nation  during  a  great  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  those  polltJcal 
contests  that  were  in  tbe  followmg  cen- 
tury yet  more  terribly  to  distract  it.  The 
Catholics  were  still  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  viiiited  with  severe  perutl 
laws.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  during 
the  greater  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
they  were  in  numbers  not  much  inferior 
to  the  Protestants.  But  neither  by  the 
persecutions  which  they  endured,  nor  by 
the  intrigues  of  seminary  priests,  were 
any  considerable  number  of  them  induced 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  treason  as  an  ar- 
ticle ot  their  religion  ;  and  after  the  great 
•body  of  the  Catholic  gentry  had  proved 
its  loyalty  in  the  preparations  to  resist 
the  Spanish  armada,  the  bitterness  of  tlie 


antipathy  that  had  e 

two  sects  appeared  to  be  « 

for  the  time  by  tbeir  oommoi 

Another   difference,    that   betwi 

High-Church  party  and  tbe  F    ~ 

isted  more  or  less  mdod^  all  e 

in  all  parts  of  the  coontzr;  botitvii 

still  a  difference  of  religioua  <^HBioa  cr^ 


and  had  not  yet  become  nocmjmtm 
with  a  difference  of  politiou  eraed  tht 
was  U>  rend  asunder  funiliea  aod  kiM^ 
holds. 

The  statesmen  who  were  the  ohirf  ifr 
visera  of  the  Queen  were  c 
the  Protestant  taith,  which  t 
political  feeling  or  religioi 
they  had  adopted,  by  thar  CTSfMlf 
-n-ith  the  Calvinist^of  theLovOvBtAi 
and  the  Huguenots  of  FaoMLM  if/t 
as  by  the  constant  hostility  to  f 
of  the  Pope  and  the  King  o€8{  ' 
foil  the  devices  of  these  eoenui 
constant  study  of  Buriei^  I 
and  the  nation  was  kept  * 
readiness  to  meet  their  at 
can  not  doubt  that  the  coot 
this  attitude  of  preparation,  f 
sturdy  relf-reliance  and  a  strong  BW,  t 
conliilciica,  intlnenced  yaj  aaf^A 
the  character  of  tbe  people.  Uft^V 
seiiBO  of  danger  noauoonipaaied  IjFflt  i 
feeling'of  fear,  the  iiiti  iisii  iiifiiiiliiiiilM 
enthusiastic  loyalty  which  nave  bHsfc 
many  generaUous  charact«ristie  of  ^ 
English  nation,  seem  to  have  teaiv 
more  marked,  if  they  did  not  arilt^  ■ 
the  ^teenth  oentory.  This  dirJif 
meut  of  the  national 
companied  and  in  no 
aided  by  the  rapid  growth  li 
impoilanoe  of  the  middle  ~'~" 
great  inci'ease  of 

travagant  expenditure  of  tbenobka.1 
of  the  merchants  and  shopkempen  •*> 
much  enriched.  The  broad  Iraedf  fi^ 
tinction  between  the  geDtleman  >iidd> 
dtizen  began  to  be  obliterat«d,  ud  m^ 
riagea  between  persons  of  rank  sad  it* 
daughters  of  ricn  commonera  b«aM>  Ml 
infrequent.  A  further  canse  of  llwa* 
of  the  middle  olass  is  to  be  foaad  bM 
passion  for  adventure  whioh  ofatBM^ti 
men  distingn' '  ■  '  bj  '  «Erdahi^,tlni|(k 
of  obscure        i  le  oompamiirif 

of  nobles,  ana  in  i  iaatanow  tb  ^ 

vor  of  the  Q  rtmtt.    Tlwre  li** 

lately  been  op 
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:h  yet  another  road  to  eminence.  Clas- 
stndies  were  now  no  longer  the  ex- 
jive  privilege  of  the  clergy.  The 
at  revival  of  learning  was  late  in 
ching  England,  but  its  influence  here 
I  not  less  remarkable  than  it  had  been 
the  Continent  During  the  latter 
t  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  knowl- 
;e  of  the  Latin  writers  had  become  an 
sntial  part  of  the  education  of  a  gen- 
nan,  and  if  this  knowledge  was  sel- 
a  profound,  it  was  at  least  employed 
h  a  greater  appearance  of  freedom 
n  has  generally  accompanied  its  use 
later  times.  The  Queen  herself  and 
ny  of  the  ladies  of  the  couit  had  made 
inconsiderable  progi'ess  in  classic  stud- 
All  persons  of  rank  were  presumed 
De  well  acquainted  with  the  fables  of 
Roman"  mythology,  and  a  continual 
[  unrestrained  allusion  to  these  fables, 
ich  would  appear  to  us  an  offensive 
lantry,  was  to  the  courtiers  of  Eliza- 
h  an  ordinary  grace  of  expression. 
e  fashion  was  imitated  by  persons  of 
rer  station,  and  the  numerous  transla- 
18  from  Latin  writers  published  at 

I  time  aided  its  diffusion.  The  alle- 
ioal  pageants  in  which  all  classes  took 
ight,  were  for  the  most  part  represen- 
ODS  of  the  deities  of  ancient  Rome. 
sh  were  the  shows  prepared  for  the 
ertainment  of  the  Queen  by  the  no- 
tnen  at  whose  houses  she  visited,  and 
t  bid  her  welcome  at  the  gates  of  the 
68  which  she  entered  in  the  course  of 
'  progresses.  The  speeches  that  were 
Iressed  to  her  by  wood-nymphs  and 
tons,  were  often  written  by  gentle- 
Q   of  the  Court ;   for  the  practice  as 

II  as  the  study  of  literature  was  fash- 
able,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of  a 
itleman  to  excel  as  much  in  the  com- 
ittion  of  a  sonnet,  or  the  production 
an  impromptu  rhyme,  as  in  the  exer- 
»  of  the  tilt-yard.  Hence  the  Court, 
tier  than  either  of  the  Universities, 
ame  the  centre  of  attraction  to  men  of 
era,  and  scholars  and  poets  began  to 
k  the  patronage  of  nobles,  or  even  to 
tdt  the  notice  of  the  Queen.  In  all 
I  there  was  doubtless  combined  with 
at  was  favorable,  much  that  was  det- 
lentai  to  the  interests  of  sound  learn- 
;.  How  in  these  circumstances  En- 
ih  literature  fared  we  shall  presently 


We  find  in  the  «  Arte  of  English  Po- 
esie,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
George  Puttenham,  a  list  of  the  poets 
who  were  then  held  in  most  repute.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  many  of  these  are 
courtiers: 

"Of  the  later  sort,"  says  Puttenham,  "I 
think  thus.  That  for  Tragedie,  the  Lord  of 
Backhurst  and  Maister  Edward  Feriys  for 
such  doings  as  I  have  sene  of  theirs  do  de- 
seme  the  hyest  price :  Th'  Earle  of  Oxford 
and  Maister  Edwardes  of  her  Malesties  Chap- 
pell  for  Comedy  and  Enterlude.  For  Eglogue 
and  pastorall  Poesie,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Maister  Challenner  and  that  other  Qentle- 
man  who  wrate  the  late  Shepheardes  Callen- 
der.  For  dittie  and  amourous  ode  I  find  Sir 
Walter  Rawleyghs  vayne  most  loftie,  Insolent 
and  passionate.  Maister  Edward  Dyar  for 
;  Elegie  most  sweet,  solempne  and  of  high 
conceit.  Gascon  for  a  good  meetre  and  for  a 
plentiful  vayne.  Phaer  and  Golding  for  a 
learned  and  well  corrected  verse,  specially  in 
translation  cleare  and  very  faithfully  answer- 
ing their  anthours  intent.  Others  have  also 
written  with  much  facilitie,  but  more  com- 
mendably  perchance  if  they  had  not  written 
so  much  nor  so  popularly.  But  last  in  reci- 
tall  and  first  in  degree  is  the  Queene  our  sov- 
eraigne  Lady,  whose  learned,  delicate,  noble 
Muse,  easily  surmounteth  all  the  rest  that 
have  written  before  her  time  or  since,  for 
sence,  sweetness  and  subtillitie,  be  it  in  Ode, 
Elegie,  Epigram,  or  any  other  kinde  of  Poesie 
Heroicke  or  Lyricke,  wherein  it  shall  please 
her  Maiestie  to  employ  her  penne,  euen  by  as 
much  oddes  as  her  owne  excellent  estate  and 
degree  exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  her  most 
humble  vassalls." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length, 
because  the  criticisms  are  not  only  inter- 
esting as  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary^ 
but  are  also  for  the  most  part  remarkably 
just  It  will  be  noticed  that  Shakspeare, 
who  had  probably  begun  to  write  before 
1589,  is  not  mentioned  by  Puttenham. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of 
this  that  the  "  Arte  of  Poesie"  was  writ- 
ten several  years  before  its  publication, 
a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Spenser's  '*  Shepheardes  Callen- 
der"  was  published  in  1579.  In  1589 
its  author  must  have  been  well  known  as 
the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  In  a  later  part  of  the 
"  Arte  of  Poesie"  we  are  furnished  with 
a  means  of  testing  its  author*6  estimate 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  skill  in  poetry,  an 
estimate  which  we  may  perhaps  reason- 
ably believe  to  have  been  in  some  slight 
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degree  iufluenceS  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  her  GeutlemeD  PeDsionere.  He 
gives  at  length  what  he  cnlU  a  "dittie 
of  her  MaieBties  owoe  making,  passing 
sweete,  and  harmonicall."  From  this 
ditty,  written  »t  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  plots  made  in  favor  of  the 
Qneen  of  Scot*,  we  extract  a  few  lines, 
in  which,  throngh  the  conceits  and  allit- 
teratioQ  which  were  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  appear  much  of  the  vigor  and  im- 
perioosnesa  that  marked  the  character 
of  Elizabeth: 

"  The  doubt  of  fntare  foes  eiile*  my  ptenent  ioj. 
Awl  wit  me  wames  to  shnn  such  snftreB  at 

threaten  mine  annor. 
For  fiilfehood  Dow  dolh  flow,  and  subject  fiiith 

doth  ehbe, 
'Which  wotild  not  be.  if  rcMon  rol'd,  or  wiadom 

wcD'd  Ibe  webbe. 

The  dHnghter  of  debate  ftiat  eke  discord  doth 

Bbal  reap  no  gaine  where  form  or  rulo  bath 

taught  itil  peace  to  Rrowe. 
No  Gnreine  baniabl  wight  shall  ancre  in  ttiia 

Our  renlme  it  brooke*  no  atimngen  fbree,  let 

(hem  ebowbere  retort. 
Odi  maty  sword  with  real,  ahall  first  bis  edge 

tmfloy, 
To  p<dl  their  toppea  thataeek  such  changeand 

gape  for  ioy. " 

Of  the  poete  named  by  Fnttenbam  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  almost  all  are 
notable  as  writers  of  songs.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  of  the  later  poets  of  the 
time,  of  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and 
constable,  and  of  Siiakspeare.  Excellency 
in  song  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the 
one  chief  and  common  merit  of  the  poets 
oftheEliEabethan  age. 

Other  merits  they  have — not  a  few- 
but  diis  one  belongs  to  almost  all  of 
tbem,  as  compared  with  the  poets  of 
other  times,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Under  the  name  of  song  we  do  not  in- 
clude every  short  poem  that  possesses  a 
oert^n  unity  and  completeness,  even 
thongh  with  these  be  combined  Gre  and 
force  of  eipression.  To  entitle  a  poem 
to  be  called  a  song,  we  think  it  requiute 
in  the  first  place  that  it  should  have  in 
itself  some  aptitude  for  being  sung.  Id 
verses  possessing  this  primary  and  essen- 
tial qualification  of  a  song,  the  Elizabe- 
than poetry  is  peculiarly  rich.  Take  as 
examples,  this  verse  from  Shakepeare's 
"  "         "  ""*  Meaeure," — 


"TahD,  oh  imke  thoae  lipa  away, 

That  go  aweetl/  were  fuiiwuu  j 
And  thoae  cyet,  tbe  break  at  daj. 

Lights  that  do  aiilexd  tbe  man; 
But  my  kiiues  bring  agidil,— briBg  aai^ 
ScalsofloTcbntse^'dlnvaiB,— acalUiank* 

and  this,  from  a  poem  hj  ThomM  H^ 

wood, — 

"Pack,  clooda,  awBT,  and  wekone d^f, 
With  night  we  bmiib  acnDw: 
Sweet  air,  blow  BOft,  mmmt,  lam^aMk 

To  give  my  lore  good  morrow. 
Wingi  from  the  wind  to  nleaaa  kar  aM, 

Notes  from  the  la^  III  boROw; 
Biid,  pnme  thr  wing,  nighlinsal^  di^ 
To  gire  my  lorn  good  motnw: 

To  give  my  lora  aood  manm, 
Motea  from  ihea  both  nilHH*!', 

It  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  TMetn  k 
the  perfection  of  these  Elixabedm  toup- 
We  have  abundant  evidenoe  in  tba  » 
cords  which  we  possess  of  the  socU  Mt 

of  the  time,  and  [.articularly  in  iuplatt, 
that  the  Englidi  were  then,  more  cii>- 
phatjcally  than  ever  einc«,  a  louwal 
people.  Fromttiefamiliarityof ihepoifc 
with  good  muHc  resulted  Uie  eiquwi* 
beauty  of  the  rhythm  of  their  songg^  TW 
shrill  pipe  and  the  lute,  whidi  to  Ittc 
poets  have  been  mere  figures  of  sp««dt, 
were  to  tliem  present  realitin-  Soj* 
ing,  now  an  accomplishment,  wni>  tM 
tbe  nataral expression  of  joyorwIiMft 
The  Queen  snng,  and  the  courtiers ;  dM 
and  women  of  all  degrees  sung  tt  ttiS 
work  and  at  their  eutcitaiitmeDls ; ^ 
sung  when  alone.  Indeed  tbe  hia*  « 
the  poems  of  the  linic  were  set  to  laait- 
Many  that  have  come  down  to  u»  IR 
taken  out  of  "M.  Bird's  set  fotys" 
"M-Morley's  madrigals,"  and"M- Jobn 
Dowland's  book  of  tableture  for  the  lula-' 
We  wish  that  the  musical  compoMn  of 
the  present  day  would  imitate  it  IW 
M.  Morley,  and  M.  Dowlaad.  Wc  m 
inclined  to  think  that  one  chief  caate  it 
the  want  of  henty  love  for  unging  tn- 
dent  among  educated  person^  u  tt> 
utter  inanity  or  absurdity  of  the  word*  u 
which  even  ^ood  mu^ic  b  now  comuxlt- 


ly  set.  An  unproremeut  in  the  qtuli^ 
of  the  words  ot  our  sougs  miffat  luJ  <■ 
time  to  an  improvement  also  in  the  gw- 
"  '  Ktwenm 


eral  charaotcr  of  the  music,  and 
have  less  of  whatMendelssoboji 
scribes  u  "natber  forcible,  nor 
DOT  poetical,   but   onl^  snppl 
oollateral,  buihmI 
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Several  artifices  were  adopted  by  tbe 
izabethan  poets  for  tbe  purpose  of  ren- 
rfng  their  songs  melodious.  Before  tbe 
i  of  the  period  these  artifices  began  to 
Qsed  in  excess,  and  in  their  extrava- 
nt  use  produced  a  constrained  and 
beted  manner  from  which  the  earlier 
iters  of  the  time  were  free.  Among 
9m  we  may  notice  a  play  upon  words, 
iteration  of  tbe  same  syllable  or  sound, 
)  use  of  double  rhymes,  and  the  rhym- 
1^  of  words  with  words  immediately 
weding,— devices  which  were  employ- 
constantly  in  the  refrain,  and  which 
mr  not  infrequently  in  the  body  of  the 
]g.    Take  as  examples  of  their  use 

»e  verses  by  Nicholas  Breton, 

• 

*  Say  that  I  shonld  saj,  I  love  je, 

Would  yon  say,  'tis  bnt  a  saying  ? 
But  if  lore  in  {ir&yers  move  re, 

Will  yon  not  be  mor'd  with  praying? 

*  Write  that  I  do  write  yon  hlesaed, 

Will  you  write,  'tis  but  a  writing? 
Bnt  if  truth  and  love  confess  it, 
^  Will  ye  doubt  the  true  enditing?" 

8  oouiilet  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*8, — 

Vlih  Wisdom*!  eyes  had  bnt  blind  Fortnna 

seen, 
rhen  had  my  love  my  love  forever  been,** 

1  these  verses  from  Spenser's  'Shep- 
iides  Callender, — 

*hon   feeble  flock,  whose  fleece  is  rough  and 

rent, 
MMe  knees  are  weak  through  fast  and  evil  fiure, 
iai  witness  well  by  thy  iU  government 
f  miaster's  mind  is  overcome  with  care ; 
»  weak,  I  wan ;  thou  lean,  I  quite  forlome ; 
th  mourning  pine  I ;  you  with  pining  mourn. 


fn  this  lass  (alas  I  why  do  I  love  ?) 
i  am  forlorn  (alas !  wh  v  am  I  lorn  ? 
t  d^gns  not  my  goodwill,  but  doth  reprove, 
1  of  my  rural  music  holdeth  scorn." 

In  the  following  stanza  from  an  anon- 
oms  poem  printed  in  <<  England's  Heli- 
ly**  there  may  be  discerned  a  more 
»tle  skill, — 

'*Come  away,  come  sweet  Love, 
The  golden  morning  breaks ; 
AH  the  earth,  all  the  air, 
Of  love  and  pleasure  speaks. 
Teach  thine  arms  then  to  embrace, 
And  sweet  rosie  lips  to  kiss 
And  mix  our  souls  in  mutual  bliss ; 
Blym  were  made  for  beantyhi  gnce, 
Viewing,  ruing  love*s  long  pain, 
Procured  by  boiuty's  rude  disdain." 


But  where  the  artifloe,  instead  of  bdng 
the  means  to  an  end,  became  itsdf  the 
object  of  the  writer,  there  resulted  the 
utmost  affectation  in  manner  and  extrav- 
agance of  conceit  The  following  verses 
by  Nicholas  Breton  display  these  cfaaiao- 
teristics  of  the  worst  scmool  of  the  time : 

<*9air  in  a  mom  (O  fhirest  mora) 

Was  never  mora  ao  fidr. 
There  ahone  a  son,  though  not  the  mm. 

That  ahineth  in  the  air. 
For  the  earth  and  firom  theeardi 

nVas  never  such  a  creatmv) 
Did  come  this  fine  (was  never  4mm 

That  carried  anch  a  fisatore.) 
Upon  ahiU  (0  Messed  hiU) 

Was  never  hill  so  blessed. 
There  stood  a  man  (was  hever  man 

For  woman  so  diatresaed). 


"  This  man  had  hap  (O  happy  man) 

More  happy  nooe  than  he, 
For  he  had  hap  to  see  the  hap 

That  none  had  hap  to  see. 
This  siUy  swain  (and  silly  awaias 

Are  men  of  meanest  grace) 
Had  yet  the  grace  (O  gradoos  guest) 

To  hap  on  such  a  fiieeu 
He  pitv  cried  and  pity  came. 

And  pitied  so  his  pain 
Aa  dying  would  not  let  him  die^ 

But  gave  him  life  again." 

Another  device  frequently  employed 
is  the  alternation  of  question  and  an- 
swer. It  appears  in  this  little  song  from 
«<  England's  Helicon,"  mgned '<!.  M.,** 
and  suppose  to  be  by  JervaaeMaricham : 

**  Sweet  thiaU;  fint  step  to  Love*k  Ibliei^. 
Sweet  thrall,  no  stop  toperftct  liberty. 


OLifel 
Sweet  liife ! 

OLove! 
Sweelliove. 


What  Life? 

Vo  Life  more  iweel. 

WhatLovof 

No  Lo?e  more  meol." 


But  the  artifice  most  constantly  used  ia 
alliteration,  either  the  arrangement  ii^ 
imme^ate  sequence  of  several  words  be- 
ginning with  the  same  letter,  or  the  more 
subtle  and  musical  alliteration  ofWtemate 
words,  or  of  accented  syBables  and  words 
upon  which  falls  the  cadence  of  the  verse. 
Iliere  are  rarely  found  in  the  poetry  of 
thb  period  many  lines  together  without 
an  alliterative  passage.  Wisely  and  mod- 
erately used,  the  artifice  contributed 
otfuch  to  tiie  beauty  and  melodv  of  the 
Verse,  but  the  passbn  for  its  employnieait 
became  extravagant  Its  use— or  per> 
hiqps  we  should  rather  aaj,  its  abqA  ■ 
was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  flie 
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new  style  of  writing,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Lyly  in  his  "  Romance  of  Eu- 
phues,**  published  in  1580;  and  while 
this  fashion  lasted,  to  compose  allitera- 
tive verses  was  the  constant  pastime  of 
the  courtiers  and  labor  of  the  poets.  The 
fashion  yielded  at  length  to  good  taste 
and  common  sense.  It  was  mocked  by 
Sidney  in  his  sonnets  and  the  ''Defence 
of  Poesie,"  and  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
play  of  "  Love's  Labor  Lost."  When 
restrained  within  proper  limits,  allitera- 
tion ceased  to  be  offensive,  and  by  none 
was  it  used  more  sucessfuliy  then  by  those 
who  ridiculed  its  abuse.  Shaksperae 
practices  alliteration  less  frequently  than 
other  writers  of  the  time,  but  when  he 
does  use  it,  it  is  with  a  subtle  power  that 
is  truly  admirable  :  thus  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirtieth  sonnet, — 

''When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's 
waste,** 

and  in  the  song  of  Ariel,  from  the  ''Tern- 
pest," 

**  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  1  lie ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry ; 

On  the  bat's  buck  I  do  tiy 

After  summer  merrily; 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough." 

We  have  dwelt  at  lengtli  on  the  beauty 
in  form  of  the  Elizabethan  songs,  because 
this  kind  of  beauty  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  them  ;  but  it  nmst  not  there- 
fore be  thought  that  they  possess  no  other 
merit.  They  are  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  representations  of  the  different 
phases  of  the  one  great  passion  of  Love. 
The  changes  of  this  passion  they  por- 
tray with  great  fullness,  and  in  general 
with  much  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
ezaggemtion.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a  sweet  and  delicate  fancy,  and  a  remarka- 
ble quickness  and  brightness  of  thought ! 
and  feeling.  If  they  express  soitow,  it  j 
is  not  a  hopeless  soitow  ;  if  pain,  it  is  | 
not  an  incurable  pain.  They  never  touch 
the  deepest  and  sternest  passions  of  hu- 
man nature.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in 
them  the  energy  and  bitterness  of  IIood*s 
"Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  "Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  nor  do  they  ever  give  expression 
to  that  form  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  j 


appears  in  Campbeffs  ''Bftttl)  of  tht 
Baltic"  Thev  Beldom  depict  the  aettled 
pensiveness,  tjne  sober  aorroWi  ideotilFf- 
mg  with  itself  the  forms  and  Yoioes  of 
nature,  which  is  found  so  oommgiilj  m 
the  songs  of  our  more  modem  poela,  nl 
partieumrly  in  those  of  SheUey  ind  Tn» 
nyson.  It  may  be  thouffht  periums  thil 
what  we  have  said  is  dispioTedbf  As 
occurrence  of  such  poems  as  IHmiPJ 
Bolton's  "  Palinode :" 

"  As  withereth  the  primroie  by  the  lifv. 
As  fadcth  summer's  sun  from  gliding  km 
As  yanishcth  tho  light  blown  bobble  ever, 
As  mclteth  snow  upon  the  m 
So  melts,  so  vanisheth,  so  fiidet»  eo 
Tho  rose,  the  shine,  the  bubble,  end  the 
Of  praise,   pomp,  gloiy,  joy,  whieh  ihort 

gathers ; 
Fair  praise,  vain  p(nnp,  iweet  gloiy,  brittle  j^k 
Tho  wit|ier*d  primrose  bj  the  i 
The  faded  Hunimer*s  son  from 
The  light  blown  bobble  Tmnished 
The  molten  snow  npon  the  naked 

Are  emblems  mat  the  tieaeiii«B  w«  ^«vi 
Soon  wither,  Tanish,  fiide^  and  sMk  mn^^ 


But  the  melancholy  of  theee 
manifestly  appears  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  poem.  And  espedaUy  in  the 


tensity  of  sorrow  that  is  implied 
than  expressed  in  this  song  of  ShAfit 

*'  A  widow  bird  sate  monndng  Ibr 
Upon  a  wintrr  bough. 
The  frozen  wind  crept  oq  abofti^ 
The  freezing  stream  beknr. 

*'  There  was  no  leaf  npoa  the 
No  flower  opoo  the  groand. 
And  little  motion  in  the  air, 
Except  the  mili-wlieel*k 


Within  their  own  limited 
ever,  the  songs  of  the  BlisabelluiB  piMp 
are  unsurpassed  for  tmtfafiiliMHi^  nrft 
ness,  and  power.  F<M*  this  latter  MlA 
especially,  and  for  their  Ui  'mhliw  if 
fancy  and  fullness  and  riohnealcf  odiit 
the  songs  of  Thomas  Lodge  Hif  tl 
reckoned  among  the  most 
Lodge,  a  student  of  the  laiTy  add 
wards  a  physician,  was  the  author  sf  ■ 
book  entitled  ''  Bophaea*  GoUea  Ug^ 
cy,*'  intended  as  a  oontinaatioa  cf  I^f^li 
romance  which  we  hsTe  sluily  SNi" 
tioned.  In  this  book,  wiittSBi  as  lH 
learn  from  the  dedicatioii»  diniiy  ''^^V* 
age  to  the  Islands  of  Terpens  sal  M 
Canaiies,"  are  soma  aongi  af 
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matj.  The  finest  of  iheniy  ^'  Kosader's 
seoription  of  Rosaline,"  beginnbg — 

*'  Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere 
"Where  aU  imperial  glory  8hiiie%  &c., 

HI  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in 
is  '*  Golden  Treasury,*'  and  oaght  to  be 
'ell  known.  We  will  therefore  rather 
lote  two  verses  of  the  song  entitled 
Bo6aline*8  Madrigal*' — 

**  Lore  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee 

Doth  snck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  fi^t. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast, 
My  kisses  arc  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robe  me  of  my  rest ; 

Oh,  wanton,  will  ye  ? 

**  What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod. 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 

Becau.se  a  god. 
llien  sit  thon  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lnrke  in  mine  eye,  I  like  of  thee, 
O  Cnpid,  so  thou  pity  me, 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee." 

a  all  the  excellencies  that  we  have  named 
s  being  common  to  the  Elizabethan 
oets,  Shakspeare  shares,  and  he  displays 
1  addition  a  wider  range  of  subject  and 
n  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  va- 
iety  of  human  passion.  Milton  some- 
where expresses  m  three  words  the  char- 
cteristics  of  the  highest  class  of  lyric 
oetry.  It  is  '*  simple,  sensuous,  pas- 
ionate."  And  this  description  applies 
lUy  and  with  an  almost  singular  propri- 
ty  to  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare.  The 
*roof  of  this,  if  proof  be  needed,  may 
e  found  in  his  songs  and  sonnets  inclu- 
lad  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Golden 
>easury. "  From  almost  any  one  of  these 
t  may  be  learned  in  how  marvelous  a 
aanner  and  degree  this  greatest  of  all 
English  writers  was  independent  of  the 
coidental  influences  which  fettered  the 
»ther  poets  of  his  time. 

We  must  not  pass  by  without  special 
lotice  the  Pastoral  poetry  of  this  period, 
'tobably  the  best  known  example  is  Mar- 
owe*6  poem,  entitled  "  The  Passionate 
Shepherd"  and  beginning,  '^  Come  live 
rith  me  and  be  my  love,*'  which,  with 
he  answer  to  it  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
•  qaoted  in  Izaak  Walton's  '^  Complete 
kngier."    In  these  and  like  poems  no  at- 


tempt is  made  by  the  writen  to  reppe> 
sent  the  actual  ufe  of  shepherds.  The 
life  that  they  imagine  is  that  of  a  world 
where  it  is  always  summer ;  where  the 
birds  always  sing,  the  grass  is  always 
green,  and  the  flowers  bright ;  where  soft 
breezes  murmur  among  the  leaves,  and 
no  storms  disturb  the  eternal  serenity  of 
the  sky ;  where,  above  all,  no  busy  cour- 
tiers, no  brawling  soldiers,  no  knavish 
lawyers,  and  no  extortionate  tradesmen 
can  find  entrance  into  the  groves  that  are 
sacred  forever  to  love,  poetry,  and  P^Aoe. 
This  imaginary  world  had  tor  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets  a  strange  but  powerful 
charm,  ft  is  possible  that  somethmg  of  ita 
fiuKunation  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  ever  to  place 
its  ideal  of  happiness  in  scenes  and  oir- 
cumstances  the  most  foreign  firom  those 
with  which  it  is  daily  conversant,  and 
that  just  as  the  child  longs  to  be  a  man, 
and  the  man  looks  back  with  wistfhl  re- 
regret  upon  the  davs  of  childhood,  so 
these  poets  took  delight  in  the  imagina- 
tion or  a  world  the  most  dilTerent  that  it 
was  possible  to  conceive  from  the  court 
and  dty  in  which  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  spend  their  lives.  It  u  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  foip  of  man v  of 
these  poems  is  directly  imitated,  and  tneir 
general  character  derived,  from  the  Ec- 
logues of  Virgil.  In  the  introduction 
to  Spenser*s  **  Shepheardes  Callender,*' 
Theocritus  is  indeed  said  to  be  of  more 
authority  than  Virgil,  yet  it  appears  that 
our  English  pastoral  poets  were  better 
acquiunted  with  the  Latin  writer.  The 
classical  allusions  which  not  infrequently 
occur  in  their  poems  are  generally  to 
Roman  history  and  Roman  mytholo^. 
These  do. not  necessarily  imply  a  fiuniU- 
arity  with  the  Latin  text.  Though  made 
with  an  ease  and  freedom  which  is  want- 
ing to  our  later  and  more  learned  writers, 
which  even  Milton  rarely  attidns  to,  they 
appear  in  many  instances  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  pm*usal  of  translationa. 
Before  tiie  end  ot  the  sixteenth  oenturv 
the  works  of  many  of  the  chief  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  had  beentarandated  into 
English  verse.  Many  of  these  transla- 
tions were  indifferenuy  made,  but  thw 
publication  was  the  means  of  enriching 
the  English  language  with  manv  new 
words  and  phrases,  an  effect  which  was 
indeed  foretold  by  Thomas  Phaary  one  of 
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the  first  translators,  in  the  Conclusion  to 
his  translation  of  the  "  iEneid." 

One  only  of  the  numerous  translations 
of  this  time  has  taken  rank  as  a  standard 
book  in  English  literature.  Chapman* s 
translation  of  the  **  Iliad"  and  "  Odys- 
sey," of  which  the  first  part  was  publish- 
ed in  1598,  is  still  talked  about  and 
sometimes  read.  Whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  Chapman — and  his  work  is  cer- 
tainly not  perfect — he  appears  to  us  to 
represent  the  original  much  more  nearly 
than  does  Pope.  His  versification  is 
generally  fiuent  and  his  words  well  cho- 
sen. Ills  attempts  to  render  in  English 
the  compound  epithets  of  Homer  are  sin- 
gularly daring,  and  in  some  cases  re- 
markably successful.  *' Hoth-foot-halt- 
Ing  god"  is  indeed  an  awkward  descrip- 
tion of  Vulcan  j  '*  killman  Hector"  is 
rather  too  like  a  nickname ;  and  to  call 
the  horse  of  ]Mars  ' '  golden-riband-bound- 
man'd,"  is  to  attempt  unhappily  to  com- 
press a  sentence  into  an  adjective ;  but 
the  ])hrase,  **  more-than-honey-sweet  dis- 
course" may  perliaps  be  admired,  and  we 
must  reckon  among  the  most  precious 
gains  of  the  English  language  such  epi- 
thets as  these  —  "the  ivory-  wristed 
Queen,"  "  sofl-fingered  sleep,"  "  the 
rainbow  -  girded  dame,"  "the  silver- 
throned  morn,"  and  **  the  lady  of  the 
light,  the  rosy-fingered  mom."  A  short 
extract  will  give  some  notion  of  the  style 
of  Chapman*s  translation.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  taken  from  the  description 
of  Achilles'  shield  in  the  eighteenth  book 
of  the  "  Diad"  : 

**  Then  in  paming  a  pleasant  vale,  the  famoos  Arts- 
man  fed 
Upon  a  goodly  pasture  ground,  rich  flocks  of 

white- fleec'd  sheep, 
Built  t»table<s  cottages,  and  cotes  that  did  the 

shepherds  keep 
From  wind  and  weather.    Next  to  these  he  cut  a 

dancing  place 
All  full  of  turnings,  that  was  like  the  admirable 

maze 
For  fair-hair*d Ariadne  made  by  cunning  Disdalus; 
And  in  it  youths  and  virgins  danc'd,  all  young  and 

beauteous 
And  glcwM  in  another's  palms.     Weeds  that  the 

wind  did  toss 
The  virgins  wore ;  the  youths  wov*n  coats  that 

cast  a  taint  dim  gloss 
Like  that  of  uil.     Fresh  garlands  too  the  virgins* 

temples  crown *d ; 
The  youths  gilt  swords  wore  at  their  thighs  with  : 

silver  bawdries  bound. 
Sometimes  all  wound  close  in  a  ring,  to  which  as 

fait  they  spun 


As  any  wheel  a  tamer  make^  hdag  tried 

will  run 
While  he  is  set;  and  oat  agafai  M  ftdl  of 

they  wound, 
Not  one  left  fast  or  breaking  hands.    A 

stood  round 
Delighted  with  their  nimble  qwit;  to 

two  begun 
Mids  all  a  song^  and  taming  snng  tlm  iport^cn* 

clniaoD. " 


In  making  the  trandations  we 
mentioned,  the  attention  of  thdr 
was  naturally  attracted  by  the  da 
tres ;  and  an  attempt,  which  at  oueli 
seemed  likely  to  be  suoceaafiil, 
to  naturalize  these  metres  in  Eii|^hL 
The  fashion  was  set  by  Gabriel  Harr^, 
who  in  one  of  his  letters  ezdaimti  ^1M 
me  be  epitaphed  the  inventor  of  tlielfe 
glish  hexameter.'*  He  made  ooonrtl 
for  a  time  of  Raleigh,  of  Sidner,  and 
I  of  Spenser.  But  me  English  h< 
happily  proved  unsuccessfuL  TImj 
but  lame  lines,  and  weD  deserved  At 
ridicule  of  Nashe,  who  wrote  aboot 
in  1592,  '^  The  hexameter  verse  I  _ 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  homte 
is  many  an  English  beggar),  yet  W$ 
clime  of  ours  he  can  notUirive  in ;  etf 
speech  is  too  craggy  for  lum  to  sk  Hi 
plough  in ;  he  goes  twitching  snd  hipr 
ping  in  our  language  like  a  man  nuMiV 
upon  quagmires,  up  the  hill  in  ens  -Qv 
lable,  and  down  the  dale  in 
taining  no  part  of  that  stately 
gait  which  he  vaunts  hitii^<w>lf 
Greeks  and  Latins." 

Thb  luckily  unlucky  attempt  to  i 
duce  a  new  kind  of  verse  was  jk(MI$ 
one  of  the  means  of  directing  the  aM» 
tion  of  men  of  letters  to  the  orCof  peMi 
On  this  subject  there  were  writtenjOtW 
end  of  the  sixteenth  oentnrysevenlbsdik 
one  of  which,  Sidney's  '* befeneadTM 
esie,'*  retains  to  the  present  time  aat^JK 
most  undiminished  valne.  Thb  sMa 
pletencss  of  its  argument,  the  raslMB^ 
Its  opinions,  and  the  vigor 
of  its  langtiage,render  Jthis 
thy  of  an  attention  more  _ 
careful  than  it  now  reoeivea.  Wsm 
fame  of  its  author  to  rest  upon  th 
alone,  he  would  take  no  ordinaiyrad(Stf 
a  scholar  and  critia  A  less  knovnmA 
less  intrinsically  valuable^  tboi^  sMik 
longer  and  more  elaborate  essqr,  is  A| 
"  Arte  of  English  PoesisL*' 
is  divided  into  three  hnnks    the 
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'oets  and  Poede,  the  second  of  Propor- 
on,  and  the  thii>d  of  Ornament.  The 
at  two  contain  a  very  complete  system 
r  roles  for  the  manufactnre  of  poetry, 
loatrated  in  many  cases  by  verses  of  the 
ithor*s  composition — ^verses  of  which 
ir  John  Harrington  says,  not  unjustly^ 
lat  *^  thongh  the  poor  gentleman  labor- 
ib  greatly  to  prove,  or  rather  to  make 
setry  an  art,"  yet  by  all  these  ^^  he  doth 
nothing  more  plainly  than  that 
M.  Sioney  and  all  the  leameder 
irt  that  have  written  of  it  do  pronounce, 
NMly,  that  it  is  a  gift,  and  not  an  art" 
IVanslators  did  not  labor  only  npon 
16  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  Ital- 
B  poets  and  novelists,  and  among  them 
ipeoially  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Boccac- 
Oi  became  very  popular  in  England 
iring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  many 
^  their  works  were  translated  into  Eng- 
ih  verse.  These  works  had  materially 
mtribnted  to  the  revival  of  poetry  in 
lis  country  during  the  first  half  of  the 
cteenth  century.  Surrey  and  Wyatt 
e  called  by  Puttenham  "  novices  ncwljr 
qpt  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante,  An- 
ite,  and  Petrarch."  The  influence  of 
•  Italian  poetry  upon  our  literature 
uing  the  latter  part  of  the  century  is 
A  less  marked.  Shakspeare  borrowed 
m  plots  of  many  of  his  plays  from  Ital- 
D  tales,  and  he  was  not  singular  in  the 
sntioe.  Ascham,  in  his  ^*  Scholemas- 
r,**  mentions  the  popularity  of  transla- 
xw  of  these  tales,  and  condemns  their 
imorality.  ''  They  are  sold,"  he  says, 
in  every  shop  in  London,"  and  he 
nplains  that  ''our  Englishmen  Ital- 
Dated  have  more  in  reverence  the  Tri- 
jSpha  of  Petrarch  than  the  Genesis  of 
ioaes.  They  make  more  account  of 
ally's  Offices  than  Saint  PauPs  Epistles, 
'  a  tale  in  Boccace  than  the  story  of  the= 
ibie."  To  Italian  influence  probably 
m  owing  the  popularity  of  the  sonnet, 
kind  of  poem  that  was  written  with 
ore  or  less  success  by  almost  all  the 
riters  of  this  period.  Among  the  son* 
iteers  two  stand  pre-eminent — Shak- 
«are  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  son- 
ils  of  the  latter  are  wanting  occasion- 
Ij  in  simplicity  and  ease,  but  many  of 
•m  are  very  happy  both  in  thought 
d  expression.  Ending  as  they  do  most 
mmonly  in  a  rhymed  couplet,  they  are 
deed  less  perfect  in  form  than  those  of 


later  writ^fs,  but  altiiost  all  of  the  Elisa« 
bethan  sonnets  end  thus;  to  the  rule  a 
few  exceptions  only  are  to  be  found,  one 
among  DanieVs,  and  one,  whidi  indeed 
is  not  properly  a  sonnet  at  all,  among 
Shakspeare's.  Shakspeare's  sonnets  were 
first  published  in  lOOO,  but  they  were 
probaMy  written  some  years  earlier. 
Frauds  Meres,  in  a  critical  discourse, 
printed  in  1598,  mentions  Shakspeare'a 
^^  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private 
fiiBid%"  and  we  see  no  ^od  reason  for 
the  doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  Hallam 
whether  these  were  what  we  now  pos- 
sess. Like  the  other  works  of  this  great 
master,  the  sonnets  stand  alone  and  on- 
approached  by  any  of  his  contemporariesy  • 
remarkable  for  their  varied  excellencies^ 
for  the  union  in  themselves  of  what  might 
seem  incompatible  merits.  In  ooncin- 
nity,  in  closeness  of  argument,  in  ooncise- 
ness  and  elegancy  of  diodon,  these  ad- 
mirable poems  are  unsi^passed,  and  they 
display  moreover  a  deptn  and  fervency 
of  passion,  a  wealth  of  imagination,  a 
fineness  of  fancy,  a  keenness  and  aoon- 
racy  of  observation,  and  a  plenitude  of 
knowledge  discovering  itself  in  a  prodi- 
gality of  illustration,  that  are  to  be  found 
but  seldom  singly,  united  never,  in  any 
other  compositions.  Faults  they  have, 
it  is  true ;  the  energy  of  passion  which 
they  expr^s  seem  sometimes  to  be  ex-^ 
cessive ;  there  is  occasionally  an  obeea-< 
rity  of  thought  or  diction,  but  the  fiudte 
are  as  the  spots  in  the  sun,  which  can  be 
discovered  indeed  by  one  who  is  search* 
ing  for  them,  but  to  all  others  are  swal* 
lowed  up  by  the  glory  of  his  inefifable 
splendor. 

There  are  among  the  later  Elizabethan 
poets  two  whose  works  are  now  rarely 
r<»d,  but  who  probably  exerted  in  their 
own  time,  and  m  the  generation  imme- 
diately succeeding,  no  small  influence  on 
the  English  language  and  literature— we 
mean  Hall  and  Daniel  Bishop  Hall  ia 
better  known  as  a  preacher  than  as  a  po- 
et, but  his  satires,  imitations  of  Juvenid, 
display  much  poetical  power.  With  an 
unsparing  ri^cnle  of  the  follies  and  vicea- 
of  his  time,  he  associates  a  marked  ten^> 
demess  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  re- 
ally great  and  good.  But  many  of  the 
follies  that  he  satirises  have  become  ob- 
solete, and  his  works  now  deserve  ta  be 
read  ohifidy  cnaoeouit  of  theip  alyle.^- 
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ser : 

"  In  her  the  richei  of  all  heaYeofy 
In  chief  degree  are  heaped  up  ob  kigl^ 
And  all  that  clBe  this  world'a  endomi 
Hath  great  or  glorious  in  mortal  eyv^ 
Adorns  the  person  ot  her  Itfijiljf. 
That  men  beholding  so  g 
And  rare  perfoction  in  mortslitj'y 
Do  her  adore  with  sacred 
As  th'  idole  of  her  BCakier%  gnat 


Hall  and  Daniel  anticipated  the  smooth,  tnes.  Six  only  of  these  books 
even  flow  of  thought  and  Ter»e  which  ished.  Through  the  whole  poem  tm% 
distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Dry  den  and  personages  move,  exalted  »boTe«noCiMn 
Pope.  Their  writings  exhihit  a  remark-  m  station  and  merits  interfering  soa^ 
able  freedom  from  affectation  and  con-  times  to  direct^  deliver,  or  aTome  Aon 
ceit,  with  a  terseness  of  expression  and  who  are  below  them.  One  ofUMM  b 
disdain  of  unnecessary  ornament  which  Prince  Arthur,  in  whom  fa  Ml  Ibrfk 
is  rarely  found  in  their  contemporaries,  ^^magnificence,*' the  yirtae  wUoh  ii the 
It  must  be  admitted  thatin  Daniel's  works  perfection  of  all  the  rest;  the  other  is  tb 
neatness  sometimes  becomes  dullness,  Faerie  Queene,  the  unseen  bdr  of  Im 
and  want  of  ornament  renders  his  verse  love,  the  obieot  of  his  long  IsborioH 
prosaic.  But  his  best  lines  are  models  search.  By  her  the  poet  intends  ^sij, 
of  clear,  elegant  diction,  and  are  by  no  the  re  ward. of  virtue,  but  aho^  bjaUsi 
means  wanting  in  sweetness  and  har-  of  secondaiy  meaning,  the 
mony.  His  faults  are  less  evident  in  his  beth  herself.  The  admiration  of 
epistles  and  sonnets  than  in  his  long  po-  beth,  which  all  the  poets  of 
em  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  From  sert,  is  by  none  of  them  mora 
one  of  the  shorter  poems  we  extract  the  tically  expressed.  **  In  her,** 
following  verses : 

**  Short-breath  *d  mortality  would  yet  extend 

That  span  of  life  so  far  forth  as  it  may, 
And  rob  her  fate, — seek  to  beguile  her  end 

Of  some  few  lingering  days  of  afterstay, 
That  all  her  little  all  mightnot  descend 

Into  the  dark  an  universal  prey ; 
And  give  our  labors  yet  this  i)oor  delight, 

That  when  our  days  do  end  they  are  not  done, 
And  though  we  die,  we  shaU  not  perish  quite, 

But  live  two  lives  where  others  have  but  one.** 

We  have  reserved  to  the  close  of  this  This  devotion  to  Eliznbelli 
review  the  consideration  of  one  poem,  haps  rendered  in  truth  not  aItDg8ll## 
great — not  like  the  works  of  Shakspearo  the  actual  woman,  bat  in  patt  sM  til 
by  freedom  from  temporary  influence,  but  ideal  of  queenly  and  womanlj  ^  "*^ 
by  its  perfect  embodiment  of  all  that  was  which  she  was  Buppoeed  to 
purest,  noblest,  and  most  beautiful  in  the  During  the  middle  ages,  men  IimI 
habits  of  thought  and  foeling  prevalent  such  a  pure  and  perfect  ideal  of 
at  the  time.  In  the  ''  f'aerie  Queene,'*  hood  in  the  person  of  the  Bleaaed  Vii|fc 
Spenser  has  delineated  the  grace  and  Mary,  as  presented  to  them  Iff  VI 
gloryofthemediievallifewhicb  was  pass-  Church.  But,  at  the  cloaa  of  ttid^ 
ing  away,  with  a  sweetness  and  refine-  teenth  century,  this  ideal  in  the  tMjMf 
ment  that  belong  wholly  to  the  modern  all  the  foremost  men  in  En||^a^^%l 
period  which  was  then  beginning.  He  lost  its  splendor.  SeeUng  abailw 
has  employed  in  praise  of  virtue  the  fan-  '  something  to  supply  its  plaoe^  flMjf  *^ 
cy  and  imagination  which  not  a  few  of ,  thi^  Queen  Elisabeth,  gforiowi  ^  ' 
his  contemporaries  used  to  hide  the  de- ,  of  her  exalted  station  and  m  '  * 
formity  of  vice.  While  other  poets  were  lency,  and  they  art  her  op 
describing  the  attributes  of  pagan  gods,  their  new  ideal  of  womanhood. 
he  sets  forth  the  excellency  of  the  Chris-  |  perfect  ideal  certainly,  p 
tian  graces.  While  they  in  their  fictions '  lofty  as  that  eariier  one, 
made  sin  lovely,  he  in  his  allegory  la-  finitely  better  than  none  nl  a& 
bored  to  attract  men  to  the,  practice  of  has  been  in  England  a  time 
holiness,  temperance,  and  chastity.  The ,  in  high  places  lost  all 
object  of  the  poem  is,  in  Spenser*s  own  ,  womanhood,  and  ever  rinoe 
words,  "  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble'  have  read  its  story  w***» 
person  in  virtuous  discipline.*'     It  was   We  would  that  lab  of  ttol 

intended  to  consist  of  twelve  books,  each   atiou  could  be  biof        mi  of  the  |V 
of  which  was  to  portray  in  the  image  of ,  of  our  eoun     ^'i  r.  r 

a  knight  one  of  the  twelve  cardinal  vir-  i      In  the  wn     ga 
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,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Shak-  i 
B  and  Spenser,  we  find  the  most 
''  female  portraits  that  our  litera-  i 
sapplies.      In  the  women  whom 
iescribe 

«  dwells  sweet  Lore  and  constant  Chastit^r, 
potted  Faith  and  comely  Womanhood, 
ird  of  Honor,  and  mild  Modesty ; 
Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne 
And  f^veth  laws  alone. " 

ere  is  in  them  a  sweet  unconscious- 
They  are  dignified  without  the  af- 
ion  of  dignity  or  the  thought  of  it. 
I  is  in  them  nothing  frivolous,  but 
largeness  and  nobility  of  character, 
have  strength  and  energy  without 
ling  masculine.  Spenser's  Brito- 
for  instance,  though  fighting  as  a 
t  in  man's  armor,  never  for  a  mo- 
loses  the  modesty  and  refinement 
r  woman's  nature.  Her  strength 
)urage  only  increase  the  admiration 
ler  beauty  and  gentleness  excite, 
f  all  the  creations  of  S])en8er,  none 
er  than  the  character  of  Una,  an  al- 
perfect  conception  of  maidenly 
and  goodness.  In  all  the  range  of 
English  poetry,  we  know  nothing 
kind  that  equals  its  rare  beauty, 
linds  us  of  a  Madonna  by  Raphael, 
id  in  those  early  years  when  with 
wn  surj)assing  skill  he  combined 
intliness  of  Angelico. 
t  have  said  that  the  absence  of  a 
ideal  of  womanhood  has  always 
man  a  degrading  influence.  And 
»nverse  of  this  is  true.  The  exist- 
of  such  an  ideal  contributes  most 
ially  to  the  exaltation  of  manhood. 
10,  as  we  might  expect,  many  noble 
of  manhood  are  presented  to  us 
)  Elizabethan  writers.  The  flower 
vsilrj  was  then  fading  away,  but  as 
id  its  proper  fruit  appeared  in  the 
•n  ideal  of  the  gentleman.  All  the 
s  of  the  gentleman  ai*e  described 
enser  in  the  pei*sous  of  his  faerie 
ts. 
truthfulness : 

hts  ought  be  true,  and  truth  is  one  in  all, 
1  things  to  dissemble  foully  may  befall.  *' 

regard  for  right : 

is  the  vaunt  and  victory  unjust, 
more  to  mighty  hands  than  rightful  canse 
doth  trusL" 


tf 


His  gentleness  to  the  weak : 

*' Nought  is  more  honourable  to  a  knight, 
Ne  better  doth  beseem  braTe  chivalry. 
Than  to  defend  the  feeble  in  their  right, 
And  wrong  redress  in  such  as  wend  awry. 

And  his  self-control : 


'*  For  nothing  is  more  blameful  to  a  knight, 
That  court'sy  doth  as  well  as  arms  profesai, 

However  strong  and  fortunate  in  fight. 
Than  the  reproach  of  pride  and  cmelness. 

In  vain  he  sceketh  others  to  suppress 
Who  hath  not  learned  himself  first  to  subdue,  *' 

As  the  poets  of  this  time  reverenced 
in  their  Queen  the  ideal  of  womanhood, 
so  in  one  stainless  knight  they  had  ever 
before  them  the  living  embodiment  of  all 
manly  excellence.  In  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  poet,  scholar,  soldier,  courtier,  states- 
man, they  found  the  pattern  of  all  vir- 
tues, the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  perfection. 
In  him,  while  he  lived,  his  friends,  nei- 
ther mean  nor  few,  found 

**  A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face. 
The  lineaments  of  gospel  books.** 

In  him,  after  his  death,  they  mourned 

"A  spotless  friend,  a  matchless  man,  whose  vir- 
tue ever  shined. 

Declaring  in  his  thoughts,  his  life,  and  what 
he  writ. 

Highest  conceits,  longest  foresights,  and  deep- 
est works  of  wit." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  from  the  story 
even  of  an  age  so  rich  in  men  of  lofty 
and  varied  powers,  we  single  out  and 
linger  long  and  lovingly  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Chambon's  Joarnal. 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  BIRDS. 

If  we  desire  to  look  upon  something 
which  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  planet 
saw  exactly  as  it  is  to-day,  we  have  only 
to  stand  before  a  bird^s  nest.  Your  bii'd 
is  no  innovator;  he  laid  down  the  plan 
of  his  dwelling  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and,  while  everything  around  him 
has  been  changing,  assuming  new  forms, 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  ^hion,  has 
remained  content  with  his  primitive  ar- 
chitecture ever  since.     He  caloulates  the 
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number,  and  considers  the  necessitJes  of  earth  Wneath,  and  seIeeUagforlwaBi>^ 
hie  family,  and  with  nnerring  sagadty  tera  tlie  least-frequented,  deacend>,  m^f^ 
provides  for  them  all.  He  imitates  none  ^  into  eome  lofty  care,  and  there  hi^j 
of  his  neighbors,  and  his  neiijhbora,  in  his  procreant  cradle.  Id  tills  Wiy^ 
their  turn,  display  no  inclination  to  imi-  j  bojKs  to  elude  observation.  IIIl^bHl 
tate  him.  Theie  is  in  our  nii-al  districts  himself  that  his  whereaboula  wQl  MMH 
a  tradition  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  who,  undiscovered,  he  darts  &w»j  witk  m 
having  observed  her  mother  winnow  at  wife  to  their  favorita  element,  tb«  OMPfc, 
a  certain  barn-door,  stuck  to  the  same  .  where  it  breaks  upoDBolttaiyduii^aill 
locality  through  life,  without  the  slightr  '  SyiDg  along  its  crested  sorgei,  ffi^^t^ 
est  reference  to  the  quarter  from  whence  Cram  amid  the  foam  and  9pnj  the  f""^ 
the  wind  blew.  So  exactly  is  it  with  rials  of  itsdwelUng,  th«  natoreofw. 
the  bird.  He  cares  for  nothing  but  his  '  still  remains  unknown.  WIwMMm 
own  ideas  of  comfort,  convenience,  suit-  may  be,  it  forms  a  delioste  bMd 
abilitj' — whether  the  original  type  of  his  ;  which  to  deposit  ite  eggs  and  i| 
mansion  necessitated  its  being  built  on  young.  Less  white  than  •Mv*' 
the  sammit  of  a  rock  or  a  tree,  under  the  nest  of  the  sea-swallow  is  of  ali| 
eaves  of  a  house,  or  in  the  thick  foliage  I  and  se  mi-trans  parent,  odorife 
of  a  bush,  in  the  crevice  of  a  cliff,  or  amid  glutiuous,  and  rather  sweet  to  ti 
the  rustling  grass  of  a  meadow.  ;  Rows  of  these  litlio  bowls,  * 

To  study  the  habitations  of  birds,  is  like  so  many  vessels  of  poroeWa,  n> 
to  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  man' a  along  the  rocky  walla  of  Dnvenu,  aodan 
universal  habitation,  through  every  zone  filled  with  eggs  thickly  bedroppej  wiA 
from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle :  spot:;  of  celestial  blue.  To  the  peuphd' 
from  the  tops  of  the  highest  ranges  the  Flotvery Land, these  nests  are  a  diU> 
amid  unscalable  crags  and  snows,  to  the  oacy,  which,  when  of  the  be«t  <fii&j, 
sedgy  margin  of  the  sea,  and  the  mossy  are  wi?ighed  in  the  market  agwiut  fW' 
banks  of  streams.  Whei-ever  the  air  is  What,  however,  renders  oom  —  ^^j- 
fonned  by  a  wing — wherever  eggs  are  ter  than  others  is  tmoertain; 
deposited — wherever  little  bills  are  open-  that  in  parts  of  the  ooesn  the  i 
ed  almost  hourly  for  food — wherever  the  which  imparts  the  most  ddi 
hen  sitii,  and  the  male  bird  roves  and  to  the  substance  is  not  to  be 
toils  to  support  her — wherever,  from  else,  on  shore,  the  flowers  that  tn 
bough  or  twig,  he  pours  music  into  the  the  perfume  are  too  few,  so  Ikal 
woods,  to  cheer  his  helpmate  during  her  swallow  is  compelled  to  have 
labor  of  love,  there  is  poetry ;  whether,  blossoms  of  inferior  aweetaess. 
as  on  the  lo fly  surface  of  Danger  Island,  |  From  the  mouth  of  the  swallov'aeHib 
or  amid  the  flowery  bogs  of  the  Orinoco, '  you  ma^  sometimes,  frona  &  lone  to 
the  airy  artisan  works  m  solitude,  or  on  tsnce,  discern  another  and  very  diftnMl 
village  roof  and  church  spire,  clings  to  specimen  of  ornithological  buildii^  lib 
the  vicinity  of  man.  Naturalists  gravely  is  a  mound,  sometimes  sixty  or  aevHif 
inform  us  that  birds  are  bipeds  like  our-  feet  in  length,  almost  aa  tnuuh  in  diw^ 
selves,  which  in  some  cases  may  be '  ter,  and  about  six  feet  high.  Tliii^ 
thought  to  account  for  their  fondness  for  is  a  nest,  or  rather  a  oity  of  neBli^  fcril 
our  society,  as  with  the  sp.in-ow,  the  is  constnicted  so  as  to  rec^ve  a  arMi 
strallow,  the  redbreast,  and  the  martin ;  '  republic  of  birds,  who,  as  in  a  viS' 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  several  members  ordered  state,  have  all  their  inn«flli 
of  this  niimerous  family,  though  they  |  dwellings,  with  streets,  highway*,  «•• 
boast  of  no  more  lege  than  we,  mal^    mon  chambers,  breeding  aj«i  "^ 

careful  use  of  those  they  have  to  keep    so  on.     In  some,  there&re,  a 
ont  of  our  way.     Even  among  the  swal-  low  citizens,  or  lledgliiM 
low  tribe,  there  is  one  remarkable  branch    the  grave  parents  of  Xht  ■ 

which  abjures  the  man- loving  qualities    ormL'ditating  upon  it" 

of  his  congeners — we  mean  the  sea-swal-    Nothing  can  be  mor  ^ 

low  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  tion  of  such  a  bird-mound,  with  ll*  M^ 
which  in  breeding-time  mounts  high  into  ons  cells  and  compartaunita  laid  W*  I* 
the  air,  takes  a  scrutuiung  survey  of  the  the  view.  -  - 
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From  this  cyclopean  style  of  architect- 
ure, the  distance  is  prodigious  to  the 
house  of  the  tailor-bird,  which  selects  for 
its  habitation  the  inside  of  a  leaf,  and 
urith  its  bill  and  claws,  sews  its  house  to 
it.  It  takes  a  filament  of  fine  grass,  and 
steadying  the  leaf  with  one  of  its  feet, 
uses  its  bill  for  a  needle,  or  rather  for  a 
borer ;  then  having  made  a  little  hole,  it 
introduces  the  grassy  filament  into  the 
edge  of  the  leaf,  and  afterwards  doing  as 
much  for  the  other  edge,  weaves  between 
both  a  sort  of  herring-bone  netting,  strong 
enough  to  support  its  nest  Within  this 
Bet  it  immediately  begins  building  until 
it  has  wrought  a  small  soil  purse,  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  the  female 
mnd  her  eggs.  The  habitation  being  com- 
pleted, she  enters  tail  foremost,  leaving 
her  little  head  and  bill  visible  at  the  top 
of  the  puree,  situated  directly  under  the 
leafs  stem,  and  forthwith  commences  her 
maternal  duties.  Now  begins  the  busi- 
ness of  the  male,  which  flies  backwards 
and  forwards  in  search  of  such  delicacies 
as  his  lady  loves ;  and  having  been  suc- 
cessful, approaches  the  leaf,  and  with 
true  marital  tenderness,  puts  them  gent- 
ly into  the  female  mouth.  He  then  seats 
mmself  upon  a  branch  overhead,  and 
watching  his  helpmate  as  she  swings  to 
and  fro  in  her  aiiy  couch,  twittere  or 
sings  incessantly  to  keep  up  her  spirits. 

Among  us,  the  most  accomplished 
bird-architect  is  the  wren,  which,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  building  powers,  is  by  our 
neighbors  called  the  roitelet,  or  little  king; 
and  certainly  no  king  has  a  more  com- 
fortable dwelling.  The  most  flexible 
grass  roots,  the  finest  grass,  the  softest 
moss,  the  most  delicate  down  from  its 
own  breast,  constitute  the  materials  of 
this  beautiful  structure,  which  forms  a 
'  perfect  sphere  of  dark  emerald  green. 
This  edifice  has  two  doors,  one  at  which 
the  little  king  or  queen  enters,  the  other 
through  which  it  emerges  when  it  deskes 
to  sti-etch  its  wings  or  plume  its  feathers. 
When  at  home,  the  point  of  the  bill  and 
the  tip  of  the  tail  are  visible  at  the  oppo- 
site entrances,  while  the  vaulted  roof  pro- 
tects it  from  raindrops,  and  assists  in 
concentrating  the  heat  by  which  the  re- 
gal fledglings  are  hatched.  The  builder 
of  St  Paul's,  when  projecting  his  mag- 
nificent dome,  may  have  taken  a  hint 
from  his  ancestors^  the  wrens.     Bat  un- 


willing to  accumulate  all  her  gifls  on  one 
of  her  children,  nature  has  left  the  roitelet 
quite  without  the  power  of  charming 
Madame  Wren  by  his  voice,  a  fact 
to  which  Shakspeare  alludes  where  he 
says: 

**  The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  hy  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

But  this  unmusical  character  does  not 
belong  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  wren, 
since  there  is  one  kind  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  songster.  With  respect  to 
external  appearance,  there  are  few  north- 
em  birds  more  favored  than  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  the  feathers  of  whose  ci'est, 
as  they  glance  and  quiver,  look  like  sprays 
of  burnished  gold  in  the  sunbeams.  The 
war  recently  declared  against  these  little 
people  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  cruel.  Sup- 
posed to  be  the  gardener*s  enemies,  they 
have  been  hunted  down  without  pity  or 
remorse ;  whereas,  instead  of  destroying 
the  finiit,  they  only  eat  the  insects  which 
do  really  destroy  it,  and  should  therefore 
be  esteemed  as  little  winged  scavengers, 
who  clear  awav  from  gardens  very  much 
that  is  pernicious.  If  we  understood 
our  own  interest,  we  should  look  upon 
our  diminutive  ally,  not  exceeding  two 
drachms  in  weight,  much  as  the  Turks 
do  upon  the  stork,  which  they  reverence 
for  its  filial  piety.  If  contempt  can  dwell 
within  breasts  so  small,  the  wren  must 
surely  feel  it  for  the  stone  curlew,  which, 
too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  build  a  nest 
at  all,  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
where  they  are  crushed  by  Hodge's  foot, 
or  by  the  plough. 

The  country  people  in  France  love  the 
song  of  the  wren,  which  is  most  agreea- 
ble m  the  month  of  May,  that  being  the 
breeding-season.  In  many  French  pro- 
vinces, the  rustics  entertidn  so  great  a 
respect  for  the  roitelet^  that  they  not  only 
abstain  from  injuring  it,  but  will  not  so 
much  as  touch  its  nest,  built  sometimes 
against  the  sides  of  their  houses  or  sta- 
bles, though  generally  a  thick  bush  or 
full-foliaged  tree  b  preferred.  Like  near- 
ly all  other  birds,  the  wren  takes  a  fimcy 
to  some  paiticular  locality,  where  it  wiU 
construct  its  habitation,  m  spite  of  dan- 
gers and  difficulties.  Its  eggs,  from  ten 
to  twelve  in  number,  are  about  th^  size 
of  peas,  and  when  Uiey  are  hatched^  it 
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becomes  8o  fierce  and  pugnacious,  that  it 
will  attack  lai'ge  birds,  and  put  them  to 
flight  by  the  punctures  of  its  sharp  bill. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  European  birds,  and 
holds,  therefore,  with  us  the  place  which 
the  humming-bird  occupies  m  Asia  and 
America.  Tliis  diminutive  creature,  which 
is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  affectionate,  forms 
its  tiny  nest  with  cotton  or  fine  silky 
filaments,  which  it  twines  and  arranges 
80  as  to  afford  the  soilest  conceivable 
couch  for  its  eggs,  which  never  exceed 
two  in  number,  and  resemble  small  white 
beads,  dotted  with  bright  yellow.  The 
young,  when  they  first  emerge  from  the 
shell,  are  little  larger  than  files,  and  per- 
fectly naked,  though  a  fine  down  soon 
appears  upon  the  skin,  which  gradually 
ripens  into  feathers  so  brilliant  and  daz- 
zUng  in  color  as  not  to  be  exceeded  by 
the  rarest  gems,  or  even  by  the  tints  of 
the  rainbow.  So  great,  in  fact,  is  the 
beauty  of  these  birds,  that  the  ladies  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  abound  sus- 
pend them  instead  of  diamonds  as  drops 
to  their  ear-rings. 

Tiny  as  the  humming-bii'd  is,  neither 
the  eagle  nor  the  condor  exceeds  it  in 
love  lor  its  young.  A  French  missiona- 
ry, during  his  residence  in  Surinam,  took 
a  hummmg-bird*s  nest  in  which  the 
young  were  just  hatched,  and  placed  it 
on  the  sill  of  an  open  window  in  a  cage. 
The  parents,  as  he  conjectured,  followed 
their  young,  and  brought  them  food,  the 
male  and  female  by  turns,  which  they 
introduced  between  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
At  length,  finding  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  harm  them,  they  grew  fond  of 
the  place,  and  perching  upon  the  top  of 
the  cage,  or  flying  about  the  room,  re- 
warded the  worthy  priest  by  their  music 
for  the  delicate  fare  he  soon  learned  to 
provide  for  them.  This  was  a  sort  of 
soil  paste  made  of  biscuit,  Spanish  wine, 
and  sugar,  and  nearly  transparent  Over 
this  they  passed  their  long  tongues,  and 
when  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger, 
either  fell  asleep  or  burst  forth  into  song. 
Familiarity,  if  it  did  not  in  their  case 
breed  contempt,  at  least  banished  all  ap- 
prehension, for  they  alighted  on  the 
priesfs  head,  or  perched  on  his  finger, 
where  th^  long  rainbow-like  tails  floated 
like  jktle  ribbons  in  the  air.  But  all 
earthly  pleasures  have  an  end ;  a  rat  ate 
up*  the  humming-birdB,  nest  and  all,  and 


left  the  poor  missionary  to  leck  for  nnr 
companions. 

Down  amonff  the  ooral-reefii  in  tht 
Southern  Pacifio  you  meet  with  ottv 
bird-structures,  which  in  their  mj  de- 
serve equal  attention.  Here  the  Mip 
eagles  build  their  nests,  alwavSi  if  pQ» 
ble,  in  the  same  islet,  and,  if  thrirbemfll 
a  convenience,  on  the  same  tree.  Oea 
small  wild  flat  in  the  ocean,  too  nniiieiil 
to  allure  inhabitants,  and  apparendy  Ibo 
arid  for  vegetation,  there  grew  nefmh^ 
less  one  tree,  on  which  a  pair  of  Ue^ 
eagles  erected  their  dwelling.  Thm 
these  lords  of  the  waves,  oootemphti^| 
their  vast  empire,  sat  aloft  in  their  C|ii% 
male  and  female,  looking  at  thdr  tgm^ 
and  dreaming  of  the  fViture.  Our  reaoEn 
will  remember  the  Raven*8  oak, 
the  woodman,  whose  brow  like  a 
house  hung  over  his  eyes,  felled 
floated  down  the  coarse  of  the  mt 
So  it  was  with  the  tree  of  the  Sdmf^ 
eagles;  some  savage  applied  his  an  H 
the  stem,  and  down  it  came,  thoaghH 
is  to  be  presumed,  not  while  the  J9tag 
eagles  were  in  the  nest,  for  the  mote 
did  not  break  her  heart,  neither  did  ttl 
father  follow  the  timb^  widi  nndidfife 
pertinacity.  On  the  contruji  fcniig 
consulted  his  helpmate,  he  todk  ^p  111 
lodgings  in  a  bush,  and  there  pnmM 
as  well  as  he  could  for  the  support  ial 
comfort  of  his  heirs  and  snooeeeora  Thm 
might  be  tall  trees  at  no  _ 
there  might  also  be  islanda 
prettier ;  but  he  was  bom  on  tl£  $mtf 
flat ;  he  therefore  loved  it|  and  rtwkft 
it,  and  had  it  not  provided  lum  «3|  ii 
bush,  he  would  have  built  hb 
the  sand.  Such,  over  some 
the  power  of  locally.  The  Ughar 
nature,  the  more  extensive  hoonias 
sympathies,  so  that  to  some  it  ii  ^BOadk 
if  they  can  rest  anywhere  on  tUsijb^ 
They  love  the  planet  in  geaeni^  M 
would  like,  if  they  coold^  to  make  a 
try  excursion  from  it  to  Japiter, 
or  Canopos  just  by  way  of  en 
their  wings. 

We  have  seen  the  haninuiig4M  tiflt 
ing  in  a  little  garden  ahmb^  the  trih^ 
bird  in  the  folds  of  a  leaf;  baftlhiiii 
one  of  their  fiunily  whidi  SfiliMllatflir 
extraordinary  ritoation,  in  osdor  le 
its  young  beyond  the  reabh^of 
Selecting  the  tallest 
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of  its  experience,  it  weaves  for  itself  a  sort 
of  long  pouch  with  a  narrow  neck,  and 
suspends  it  to  the  point  of  a  bare  twig 
some  sixtyor  seventy  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  in  its  pensile  habitation,  it  lays  its 
eggs,  warms  them  into  life,  and  when  the 
callow  brood  begin  to  open  their  bills, 
feeds  them  fifly  or  sixty  times  in  the  day 
with  such  dainties  as  their  constitutions 
require.  This  bird  is  the  Aplonia  metal- 
Hea^  about  the  size  of  a  starling,  with  j 
plumage  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  inter- 
ibsed  with  purple,  which  gives  forth  as 
it  flies  bright  metallic  reflections.  The 
aplonis  is  gregarious,  like  man,  since  it 
loves  to  build  its  nest  in  the  close  neigh- 
borhood of  other  creatures  of  its  own 
species,  so  that  you  may  often  behold 
fifty  nests  on  the  same  tree,  waving  and 
balancing  in  the  air.  On  the  plain  be- 
neath, the  aplonis  sees  from  its  nest  the 
long-necked  emu  flying  like  the  wind  be- 
fore the  hunter,  immense  flights  of  white 
pigeons,  or  the  shy  and  active  bower- 
bird  constructing  its  palace,  four  feet 
long  by  almost  two  feet  in  height,  where  it ' 
eats  berries  with  its  harem,  brings  up  its  ! 
offspring,  and  darting  hither  and  thither  ' 
before  the  savage,  seeks  to  allure  him 
away  from  its  home.  All  the  shinibs,  and 
vines,  and  low  thickets  in  the  vicinity 
are  liannted  by  perroquets  no  larger  than 
sparrows,  whose  plumage,  gorgeous  as 
the  brightest  flowers,  may  be  said  to  light 
up  the  woods. 

The  only  European  bird  that  builds  a 
pensile  nest  is  one  of  the  family  that  we  j 
iiamiliarly  denominate  tom-tits.  This  lilli- 
putian  architect  is  as  choice  in  his  mate- 
rials as  he  is  skilful  in  the  arrangement  of 
them — his  bases,  his  arches,  his  metopes, 
and  architraves  consist  of  cobwebs,  the 
finest  mosses,  the  most  silky  grasses, 
which  are  woven,  and  twisted,  and  mat- 
ted together,  so  as  to  defy  the  drenching 
of  the  most  pitiless  storms,  while  within, 
his  wife  and  little  ones  recline  on  beds  of 
down  as  soft  as  the  breast  of  a  swan. 
Scarcely  less  genius  is  displayed  by  the 
magpie,  which,  having  constructed  its 
dwelling  with  extraordinary  care,  covers 
it  with  a  sheath  of  thorns,  which,  brist- 
ling all  round  like  quills  iipon  the  fretftil 
porcupine,  effectually  defend  it  from  the 
approach  of  insidious  enemies.  The  por- 
tal to  this  airy  palace  is  at  a  little  distance 
scarcely  visible;   but  if  you  diligently 


observe,  you  will  perceive  the  ma^iedart 
swiftly  between  the  thorns,  and  disappear 
beneath  his  formidable  chevaux  de  frise. 
To  this  stronghold  he  sometimes  carries 
his  strange  thefts — his  gold  and  silver 
coins,  his  spoons,  his  sugar-tongs,   and 
any  other  bright  article  that  strikes  his 
fancy.  Birds  of  the  dove  kind  are  prover- 
bial for  the  slovenly  style  in  which  they 
provide  for  their  families.     Putting  to- 
gether a  few  sticks,  which  form  a  sort  of 
rack  to  support  their  eggs,  they  think 
they  have  done  enough  for  posterity,  and 
forthwith  lay  without  scruple  upon  this 
frail  cradle.    It  may  be  fairly  conjectured 
that  they  say  to  themselves :  "  K  man  will 
eat  my  eggs,  my  young  ones,  and  me,  upon 
him  be  the  charge  of  seeing  that  I  have 
decent  accommodation.*'     In  the  same 
spirit  act  all  the  barn-door  fowls,  hardly 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  a  soft  place  for 
their  eggs,  but  laying  anywhere,  like  the 
stone  curlew.   This  reckless  depravity  of 
the  materaal  instinct  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  ostrich  as  well  as  to  the 
domestic  hen — but  unjustly.     She  lays, 
it  is  true,  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  but  not 
without  knowing  wheie  she  puts  them, 
and  not  without  visiting  the  same  spot 
daily  to  lay  a  new  e^g^  till,  as  the  French 
say,  she  has  finished  her  ponte.     If  the 
case  were  otherwise,  how  could  we  ac- 
count for  findine  all  her  eggs  together? 
Nature  has  imormed  her,  that  in  those 
warm  latitudes  in  which  she  shakes  her 
feathers,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  her 
to  squat  upon  her  eggs,  which  the  solar 
heat  amply  sufiices  to  hatch ;   indeed,  so 
scorching  is  the  sand  of  the  desert,  that 
if  she  did  not  lay  her  family  hopes  toler- 
ably deep,  her  eggs  would  be  roasted 
instead  of  hatched.     To  the  snperfidal 
observation  of  man,  the  sm&ce  of  the 
desert  looks  all  alike — smooth,  undula- 
ting, or  blown  up  into  hillocks ;  but  the 
ostrich's  practiced  eye  is  able  to  detect 
the  minutest  elevations  in  the  arenaceous 
plain,  so  that  she  can  go  straight  to  the 
spot  where  her  first  egg  has  been  left;,  to 
deposit  a  second  and  a  thb'd  close  to  it 
Indeed,  the  Arabs,  who  habitually  trav- 
erse the  waste,  sometimes  rival  her  in 
keenness  of  perception,  and  take  forth 
her  treasures,  while  in  maternal  confi- 
dence she  is  scouring  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  food. 
To  many  others  among  the  inferior 
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animals,  mao  deals  forth  his  anthioking 
reproaches.  To  the  cuckoo,  for  example, 
he  objects  to  her  liabit  of  obtruding  her 
egg  or  eggs  into  other  people's  premises, 
and  leaving  them  there  to  be  hatched  by 
sparrow,  wry-neck,  or  starling,  aa  the 
case  may  be.  But  while  beaiing  thus 
hai'd  upon  the  cuckoo,  he  forgets  the 
terrible  curse,  under  which,  like  another 
Cain,  she  walks  about  the  earth,  urged 
forwards  by  some  resistless  impulse, 
and  eondeinned  to  the  eternal  repetition 
of  two  analogous  notes — cuckoo,  cuckoo. 
What  do  those  syJlables  mean?  The 
Abbe  de  Nemours,  who  devoted  twenty 
years  to  the  language  of  birds,  or  one  of 
the  original  doctors  of  the  Hellenic  my- 
thology, might  perhaps  have  explained, 
but  bas  not ;  so  we  must  be  content  to 
regard  as  a  mystery  the  secret  of  the 
cuckoo,  which  in  some  respects  resem- 
bles those  amti  damneei  which  fly  for  ever 
over  the  Black  Sea,  according  to  incon- 
siderate tradition,  for  if  they  never  paus- 
ed to  build  nests  or  lay  eggs,  it  must 
have  been  all  over  with  them  long  before 
this  time.  The  cuckoo  has  some  odd 
tricks  which  have  seldom  been  noted — 
for  instance,  she  seems  to  find  out  some 
small  bird's  nest,  say,  in  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  too  small  by  far  for  her  to  enter. 
In  this  case,  she  squats  upon  the  ground, 
lays  her  egg,  and  then,  w^h  bill  or  claws, 
takes  it  up,  aud  pokes  it  into  the  hole, 
after  which  she  tlies  away,  shrieking  her 
awfully-moDOtonouB  song.  lu  a  forest  in 
France,  we  used  day  otler  day  to  watoh 
this  smoky  blue  traveler,  as,  in  the  dawn 
of  a  summer's  morning,  she  flew  across 
the  leaty  glades,  or  down  the  glens,  rest^ 
ing  her  weary  leet  for  a  moment  on  some 
giant  bough,  and  then  shooting  away 
through  the  soft  green  light,  r^ieating 
her  strange  and  ominous  cry.  What  is 
the  original  country  of  the  cuckoo  t  Has 
she  any  original  oountry  t  Or  is  she  not 
one  of  those  wretched  cosmopolites  who 
know  no  attachment  to  any  hallowed 
spot,  no  love  or  knowledge  of  parents, 
having  been  brought  up  by  strangers, 
who  regarded  her  Irom  her  birth  aa  an 
ugly  changeling,  thrust  by  some  evil  spirit 
into  their  nest  t  Surely  the  cuckoo  is  to 
be  pitied,  sinoe  she  knows  no  home,  has 
never  seen  a  hearth,  or  experienced  the 
soft  care  of  fabricating  a  nest  or  hatching 
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Damte  was  bom  in  Florenee  oaAi 
UthMay,12<i5.  On  the  14th May, UH, 
Italy,  for  the  first  time,  ocMnled  At 
anniversary  of  bis  birth,  aoolaimmgyB 
the  precursor  of  hw  resoireatioii,  wlik 
the  latest  descendants  of  tha  FldnBtaai 
who  so  illtreated  him  song'lit  bowfaartl* 
atone  for  the  injustioe  of  tharaaoHML 
The  attitude  of  the  statue  eraoted  ii  As 
Piazza  of  Santa  Orooe  does  not  oatti^r 
iiTipreas  on«  with  tha  idea  of  aa  appaatf 
spirit  The  scornful  geatare  of  tbasih 
his  eye  fixed  oa  Floranoe^  nnnindi  M* 
the  writer  of  tlie  letter  dT  the  SlatlbMl^ 
lail,  headed,  "Bante  Alighieii,  H* 
I  entiue,  unjustly  exited,  to  ue  iafiaHi 
'  Florentines  who  dwdl  in  tha  alf^ 
contuning  the  following  seatenoe^-^O 
vainest  among  Tuscans,  by  natm*  ■! 
by  custom  stolid.  O  naaerMmitmmt 
ants  of  the  Fieaolians !  O  modan  Oth 
th^nian  barbariana !" 
If  report  speak  truly,  it  wM  ttw  Bw^ 
O  MTTile luiy,  of  woettebaaal 

that  inspired  the  sculptor  Panl*s  hmt', 
and  the  apostropiie  comes  not  ainiai  6m 
Dante's  lips  at  a  moment  when  tbb  as- 
tional  sentiment  is  ofleuded  by  the  n^^ 
tiations  entered  hito  between  llm  PMt 
and  the  Italian  OoverDmentL  Daaw.vM 
digs  a  deep  narrow  red-hot  bole  ia  ImI^ 
and  thrusta  down,  headtbremoot,  0U4i 
the  top  of  the  other,  the  aooceMotV  «f 
Sl  Peter — Dante,  who  sortowfUty  a* 
clfums,  "  Ah,  Constantine  1  how  tamf 
ills  were  oaosed,  not  by  thy  oaajermm, 
but  by  that  dow«r  wlucb  Irom  Him  thi 
first  rich  B'other  took" — Dante,  who  IW- 
resents  St  Peter  as  losing  patieMS  ■> 
the  serene  spheres  of  Paradise^  and  whb 
the  heavens  were  eclipsed,  even  t»  wbta 
Chriat  sufiered  On  the  cross,  venui^  bi> 
magnanimous  ire  in  the  tollowing  )aV» 
tive  :  "  Those  who  usurp  my  plaJcc^  ny 
place,  my  place,  which,  in  the  proMWMS  «■ 
Ood'aSon,  is  void,  have  matle  a  Nrwtrrf 
my  oemetery.  ....  l"h«  brids  at 
Christ  was     t  fed  my  blood,  vM 

thatofLu  ind  of i^  i,  thu  sbem^ 
serve  to  p«r  |  .     .     .         ll 
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Christian  people  should  be  seated  on  the  his  grand  individuality  is  reflected  in  the 
right  liand  of  our  successors  and  a  portion  errors,  defects,  passions,  and  virtues  of 
on  the  left ;  nor  that  the  Keys  which  were  his  time.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  mod- 
committed  to  me  should  serve  as  signs  em  civilization  as  Homer  sUnds  at  the 
on  the  banners  of  those  who  combat  the  head  of  ancient.  He  did  much  to  recall 
ba])tized  ;  nor  that  I  should  stand  as  sig-  ■  men's  minds  to  real  and  ten'estrial  life  at  a 
net  seal  for  venal,  lying  privileges,  the  time  when  they  were  exculsively  absorbed 
thought  of  which  often  makes  me  blush  in  celestial  contemplations,  influenced  by 
and  burn.  In  the  dress  of  shepherds  we  their  feai*s  that  the  end  of  the  world, 
see  rapacious  wolves  roaming  over  all  predicted  for  centuries,  was  at  hand. 
the  pastures.  O  arm  of  God,  why  tar-  i  A  mundane  atmosphere  encircles  even 
nest  thou  still  ?" — Dante,  could  he  now  the  saints  and  blessed  ones  of  Dante's 
behold  the  most  splendid  conquests  of  Paradise ;  the  damned  in  hell  do  not 
progress  sacrificed  to  the  Pope,  would  envy  the  elect  in  tlie  celestial  kingdom  ; 
assuredly  repeat —  i  they  yearn  for  the  bright  sunshine,  for 

()  servUe  Italy,  of  woe  the  home !  '  "*^^«"*'  beauties,  for  busy  life,  for  cities  ; 

j  they  are  interested  m  passmg  events,  m 
The  ceaseless  war  he  waged  against  the  the  fate  of  tlieir  party  ;*  all  the  passions 
tapacy  in  his  poem,  and  in  his  minor  that  stirred  them  in  Hfe  have  power  to  stir 
works  throughout  the  chequered  vicissi- 1  them  still.  Society,  thanks  to  Dante, 
tudes  of  his  life,  forms  one  of  his  chief  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  in  which  the 
titles  to  the  gratitude  of  Italians ;  but  it  prolific  barbarity  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
was  ignored  by  the  directors  of  the  sixth  enveloped  it,  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  the 
centenary  festival,  who  lionored  in  him  genius  of  a  new  European  epoch. 
the  father  and  prophet  of  Italian  unity.  |  He  has  had  hundreds  of  commentators 
Dante  liaving  exhausted  his  researches  and  interpreters,  each  explaining  his 
into  all  the  dialects  of  the  peninsula,  ere-  i  meaning  as  best  suited  their  own  peculiar 
ated  at  one  stroke  the  Italian  language,  views.  Benvenuto  da  Imola  and  Landino 
brought  it  forth  as  Michel  Angelo  his  ,  regard  him  as  an  artificer  of  symbols  and 
statues,  sculpturing  them  at  once  in  mar- 1  allegories ;  liossetti  as  a  freemason  and 
ble.  TheltixYianofihe Valine  Cotfiedt/, the  a  Luther;  Foscolo  as  a  Ghibelline  and 
Vita  yuora,  the  Convito,  is,  with  very  1  apostolic  missionary ;  Bal bo  as  a  Guelph ; 
slight  modifications,  the  same  as  we  write  Ozanam  as  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic ; 
and  speak  at  the  present  day ;  and  it '  Mazzini  as  the  Paul  of  Italian  unity  ;  the 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  long  as  Dante  Florentines  and  the  deputies  of  the  Ital- 
remained  the  inspirer  and  guide  of  Italian  ian  communes  present  at  the  sixth  cen- 
iutellect,  Italy  never  knew  an  inglorious  tenary  festival,  as  a  Count  Cavour.  Ex- 
moment  ;  whereas  she  has  rapidly  de-  clusively  he  was  none  of  these.  He  was 
dined  every  time  that,  forgetting  Dante,  the  man  of  his  age,  the  grandest  individ- 
she  has  taken  Petrarcli  as  her  model,  ualty  of  the  heroic  times  of  individualism. 
Cre.itor  of  her  language  and  founder  of  He  loved  tenderly,  he  hated  implacably, 
her  literature,  Dante  gave  to  Italy  both  he  was  relentless  in  his  vengeance ;  he 
word  and  thought,  added  intellectual  in- '  thought  much,  wrought  much,  and  suf- 
dividuality  of  race  and  soil,  and  hence  is  fered  more  than  all.  The  plaster  cast 
fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  au-  handed  down  to  us  as  the  one  taken  from 
thor  of  the  possibility  of  an  Italian  na-  i  his  austere  face  after  death  impresses  us 
tion,  of  an  Italian  autonomy ;  but  nei- '  with  the  feeling  that  that  tace  never 
ther  as  prophet  nor  father  ot  the  present   smiled.     This  cast,  bequeathed   by  the 

Italian  unity,  of  which  he  never  dreamed.  : 

•As  a  politician,  in  common  with  the  juris-  !      *  'I**^©,  for  instance,  the  reply  of  Farinata,  the 

consults  of  his  time,  he  shared  the  belief ,  ^*1^,^"°^  '',*'^".  ^T"^  in  answer  to  bU  taunt 

,  .  !>  1     T  >  T^       •  that  he  had  twice  bdnishud  hn  ancestors  from 

in  the  resuiTCcUon  ot  the  Roman  Empu-e,  'Florence,"  rcminJed  him  that  *'tUey  returned 

desired  the  predominance  of  Komeover  ,  each  time,"  ''anurtwhichthoGhibelUneshadnot 

Italy,  and  of  Italy  over  the  rest  of  the    learned."    Up  to  his  waist  in  hottest  tire  **that 

worid,  under  a  German  emperor.  :  magnanimous  one  changed  not  his   look,   nor 

_>    '    .     ^i     ^,  .  ^       ^,         \         1      J'   J  '  stirred  his  neck,  nor  bent  his  form,  but  contmued: 

Born  m  the  thntweuth  century,  he  died    j^^^y^^  ^^  ^/^^  i^^^^^  <^  ^7^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth,  and   me  morethm  this/ier^  bed'' 
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MfU'quisTon-igiaiii  to  the  Roj'al  Gallery  of 
Florence,  has,  by  the  Commission  chosen 
to  examine  the  remains  of  Dante  found 
in  Ravenna,  been  compared  with  the 
skull ;  and,  in  tlieir  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  they  pronounce 
the  frontal,  e\e,  and  nasal  bones  to  be 
identical  with  the  impresrfon  left  in  the 
plaster,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
'flesh  that  covered  them. 

In  his  youth,  an  hour  of  hope,  of  hap- 
piness, of  illusion,  was  vouchsafed  to  him 
m  the  love  of  Beatrice  Portinari,  in  the 
friendship  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  Lai)0 
Gianni.  "Who  wished  to  know  love," 
he  writes,  "  might  have  learned  it  by 
watching  the  tremor  of  my  eyes.  .  .  . 
When  she  ap[»eared  in  any  place,  no 
enemy  remained  to  me  ;  indeed,  a  thrill 
of  charity  pervaded  my  whole  frame, 
causing  me  to  forgive  all  who  had  offend- 
ed me ;  and  to  wlioever  asked  me  any 
question,  my  only  answer  was  love — my 
countenance  clotlied  with  humility." 

Guide,  I  would  that  La[)0,  thou,  and  I 

Were  taken  as  by  mngio, 

And  put  on  board  a  ve^seI,  wliich,  in  all  winds, 

fciped  by  our  wills  idime,  should  ride  the  sea, 

So  that  no  adverse  winds  nor  temijcsts 

Could  place  a  hiudruncc  in  our  jtath. 

bo  that,  guided  ever  by  one  will, 

Our  wish  to  i»tay  together  should  increase. 

1  would  the  good  magician  sent  us  also 

Both  Monna  Vanua*  and  Monna  Bicc,f 

And  her  we  find  at  number  tliirty,| 

And  there  of  love  conver^ing  ever, 

I  would  that  each  of  them  should  l»e  content, 

As  1  l»elieve  that  we  ourselves  should  1)0. 

But  gi'ief  soon  overtook  him,  and  re- 
mained for  ever  at  his  side.  '*  Leaving 
the  world,  I  went  to  solitaiy  places  to 
bathe  the  earth  with  bitterest  teai*s,  and 
then,  when  this  weeping  had  somewhat 
relieved  me,  I  retired  to  my  cliamber, 
that  there  I  might  moan  unheard.  .  .  . 
And  I  returned  to  the  chamber  of  tears. 
.  .  O  sweetest  death,  come  thou  to 
me,  and  do  not  be  unkind  !  Come  to  me 
now,  for  much  I  desire  tliee !  Thou  seest 
that  I  already  wear  thy  hue." 

Close  on  the  lieels  of  this  grief  of  the 
poet's  imagination  followed  the  crueller 


*  Guido  Cavalcanti 's  lady-love. 

+  Beatrice  Portinari. 

^  Lagia,  the  lady-love  of  Laj)0  Gianni,  to  whom 
Dante,  in  hUSfrvenfese,  written  in  honor  of  sixty 
beautiful  women,  gives  No.  30;  as  to  Beatrice, 
No.  9. 


grief  of  reality.  He  saw  hb  Bioe  die 
bride  of  another,  and  later  learned  thai 
she  was  dead.  He  was  then  fonr^nd- 
twenty,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  Ntm 
IJ/f,  which  he  wrote  foor  yean  later,  wt 
find  symptoms  of  a  brain  distranght  He 
tells  his  desolation  in  lines  full  c? tendv 
reverence,  whose  beauty  was  never  eqat 
led  by  Petrarch: — "In  tears  of  grief 
and  siglis  of  agony,  I  wear  my  heart  Mi 
when  I  am  alone,  so  that  if  any  saw  mt 
they  must  grieve :  and  what  my  life  Im 
been  since  my  love  went  to  the  new  «f(^ 
no  living  tongue  can  tell." 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Nfw  Lfi 
he  writes — *•*'  On  this  a  marvelous  viooa 
appeared  to  me,  and  in  it  I  saw  Htm^ 
wiiich  decided  me  to  speak  nrrmtrnrrfttM 
blessed  one  until  such  time  as  I  nig^ 
speak  of  her  more  worthily.  And  toe^ 
tain  to  this  I  study  as  much  as  I  eaa,ai 
she  well  knows.  So  tliat  if  it  be  the  good 
))leasure  of  Him  by  whom  all  things  Ibf 
that  my  life  for  a  few  years  shall  cnden^ 
I  ho))e  to  speak  of  her  as  no  womsalte 
ever  yet  been  spoken  o£'* 

This  marvelous  vision  was  the  ill 
conception  of  the  Dicina  Commedm.  Bi 
passion  for  the  beautiful  Portinari  W 
merged  in  intellectual  love;  the  ts^ 
restrial  Venus,  as  Socrates says^  ■isitiSM 
formed  into  the  celestial  Venos.  Duslriie 
— symbol  henccibrward  of  wisdsB,  ri^ 
tue,  philosopdy,  theology,  the  idol  ef  Ui 
whole  life^-scnds  Vii^l  to  lead  hia  e^ 
of  the ''  dark  wood'*  in  whidi  helttd  U 
his  way,  and  to  guide  him  in  tuspikllt 
age  through  h^l;  then,  acdaimwjf 
angels,  who  strew  flowers  on  her  |e4b 
she  herself  descends  to  aocompaayliB 
in  his  visit  to  Paradise.  '<  Alrea^f  A^ 
held,  at  break  of  day,  theSlarternsl^i 
tinted,  andthe  Western  heaven  ~ 
a  sweet  serenity,  and  the  8an*s 
so  veiled  that,  tempered  by  the  'i 
the  eye  could  long  gaze  upon  iC  So^k 
a  cloud  of  flowers,  strewn  by  ~ 
gelic,  falling  witliin  and  roand  At 
and  on  the  snow  white-veil  with 
crowned,  a  woman,  'aeath 
green,  appeared,  and  robed  m  hMi  tf 
living  flame.'*  The  mantle  guieii  iti 
veil  white,  the  dress  *«mi 
we  have  tlie  nationw  jhalim 
to-day. 

The  poet  now  gives  ns  to 
that  Beatrice's  hei         id 
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mainecl  deaf  to  the  beatinors  of  his  ow^n.  \  composed  of  anciont  nobles,  or  nobles  re- 
She,  telling  the  angels  who  encircle  her  cently  created,  or  rich  merchants,  who 
of  his  subsequent  infitlelities,  timidly  alternately  strove  for  and  attained  the 
confessed  her  love: — **OnceI  sustained  upper  hand.  The  actual  people  had  no 
him  with  my  u^lance,  on  him  ray  eyes  in  part  in  these  societies,  and  from  time  to 
girlhood  turne<l,  to  lead  him  by  my  side  time  drove  out  first  one,  then  the  other, 
in  the  right  ]>ath.*'  from  the  city.  ^  Later  they,  too,  appeared 

Love-sorrows  were  followed  by  politi-   on  the  battle-field,  and  the  political  strug- 
cal  storms.     Born  a  patrician,  of  a  race    gle  became  a  social  struggle. 
eo  ancient  that  he  claimed  to  have  Roman        On  the  I  nth  of  June,  l;5()l,  Dante,  who 
blood  in  his  veins,  proud  of  his  nobility    had  enrolled  himself  as  a  druggist,  was 
and  a  bitter  scorner —  ,  elected  Prior,  which  ofticc   lasted   two 

r^c  *    1,  ••      I  months.     His  lofty  ideas  and  expansive 

Of  every  peasant  who  a  partisan  becomes,         i     .  i.    i      i     •  •     "^^  i  ,       ' 

I  Views  torbade  him  to  ascend  to  supremo 

He  stood  by  the  Guelphic  banner  of  his  power'  only  to  further  the  narrow  aims 
ancestors,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  of  the  Hianchi  faction,  to  which  he  be- 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  the  chief  of  the  longed  ;  he  sought  lo  [iromote  the  gener- 
Ghibellines,  sentenced  with  the  other  al  interests  of  the  community  by  coun- 
leadei's,  Lamberti,  Ezzelino,  Buoso,  Fed-  selling  measures  of  strict  justice.  When 
erigo  IL,  to  hell,  the  following  phrase —  the  rival  parties  broke  out  into  open  vio- 
•*  Thy  ancestors  were  fiercely  hostile  to  lence,  he  proposed  to  send  the  chiefs  of 
me,  my  ancestors,  an<l  party;  hence  I  both  Bianchi  and  Neri  to  the  frontier,  and 
twice  dispersed  them."  i  his  proposal  was  a^jcepted  by  the  other 

The  Ghibelline  party  first  arose  in  Priors.  Both  parties  were  equally  of- 
Florence  in  1215,  and  was  vanquished  in  fended,  and  his  impartiality  was  the  ori- 
12«M,  when  it  was  for  the  second  time  gin  of  his  own  irreparable  misfortunes, 
banished  from  the  city.  The  fugitives.  This  equilibrium  was  regarded  by  all  as 
aided  by  the  inhabiumts  of  Aretino,  Utopian.  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Bian- 
riskcd  their  last  chance  at  the  famous  chi  and  Neri,  could  not,  it  was  believed, 
battle  of  Campaldino  (1289),  where  they  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city. 
were  defeated  by  the  Florentine  Guelphs,  One  must  triumph,  while  death  or  exile 
Dante  distinguishing  himself  in  the  cav-  must  be  the  portion  of  the  others.  Yet 
airy  van  of  the  victors.  The  Ghibelline  they  were  not  divided  by  any  very  differ- 
star  had  ali-eady  set  in  Itnly  when  the  ent  series  of  ideas — it  was  lust  of  power 
dynasty  of  Anjou  arose  on  the  ruins  of  that  separated  them.  The  idea  of  right 
the  Suabian  throne  in  Naples,  and  their  was  not  counteipoised  by  the  correlative 
'  last  hopes  were  dead  when  the  Guelphs,  idea  of  duty.  Right  with  them  meant 
during  one  of  their  periodical  reforma-  wrath  enthroned.  The  Neri,  who  were 
tions  of  the  republic^m  constitution,  de-  paitisans  of  France,  invoked  the  inter- 
creed  that  the  government  should  devolve  vention  of  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of 
on  8ix  Priors.'  Now  the  Ghibellines  were  Philip  the  l^eau,  who  was  on  his  way 
originally  feudal  lords,  who  had  been  to  conquer  Naples.  In  order  to  avert 
ooin|>elled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  this  cabimity  from  Florence,  Dante  wa8 
to  abandon  their  castles,  and  adapt  them-  sent  on  a  mission  to  Pope  Boniface  VI 1 1, 
selves  to  citizen  life;  thoy  shunne<i  the  The  Pope  buoyed  him  up  with  fair  words 
people,  and  were  partisans  of  the  Empe-  and  ample  promises,  but  was  at  the  same 
ror.  In  order  to  become  Priors  they  time  engage<l  in  a  conspiracy  with  the 
were  forced  to  enrol  themselves  in  some  Neri  and  Charles  d' Anjou,  who  entere^l 
.trade,  to  change  name  and  crest^  to  be-  Florence.  Dante,  still  al)sent  as  ambassa- 
oonie  as  one  of  the  people.  The  unity  of  dor,  was  fined  five  thousand  small  tiorins 
the  triumphant  Guelphs  lasted  but  a  short  {in  libns  Jlorenomm  /xtrroriim),  sentenced 
time  under  the  supreme  guardianship  of  to  two  years  of  banishment,  excluded  for 
the  Pope.  In  1300  it  was  broken  up  life  from  all  public  offices  {nuilo  tempore 
into  two  factions — the  Bianchi  or  mode-  possit  haU've  ali/nod  oJfUium  vel  bewJUium 
rate  Guelphs,  the  Neri  or  Neoguelphs.  ftro  communi  vel  a  cointnani  Fiorentio'),  and 
All  these  parties,  whether  Guelphs  and  in  default  of  payment  within  three  days, 
Ghibellines,  or  Bianchi  and  Neri,  were  '  to  have  all  his  property  seized  and  de* 
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stroyed.     His  judges  accounted  for  this  gates  of  the  awful  prison—"  Abandon 

sentence  by  affirming  that  it  had  reached  every  hope,  O  ye  who  enter.**    The  sen- 

the  ears  of  the  Podesta  (ex  eo  quod  ad  tences  passed  by  Dante  are  indexible  in  a 

awes  iiostras  et  curia*  no,^tra^  notitia,  fania  quite  other  sense  than  that  pi'onounoed 

puhlica  reftrente,  per-venit),  that  Dante  Ali-  and  signed  by  Cante  de'  Gabrielli  da  6ub> 

ghieri  was  a  usurer,  guilty  of  illicit  gains,  bio,  Podesta  of  Floi-enee.  Hearty  thanks 

of  iniquitous  extortions  of  money  and  are  due  to  this  Cante  de'  Gabrielli,  and 

substance,  and  of  sequestrating  public  to   the   Neri   faction,    for  having   torn 

documents.     Thus  the  vengeance  of  liis  Dante  from  the  pleasures  of  his  native 

adversaries,  not  content  with  sending  him  city,  and  from  liis  home;  since,  had  not 

into  poverty  and  exile,  sought  also  to  de-  his  genius  been   sharpened  by  sorrow, 

fame   him.     The   line   he  disdained  to  his  soul   tempered   by   misfortune,   his 

pay,  and  on  the  10th  IVIarch  was  sen-  brain  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  injastioe, 

tenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  and,  if  his  heart  stirred  by  persecution,  never 

taken,  to  be  burnt  alive  {ai  in  fortiam  dicti  would  he  have  produced  his  immortal 

coitnnunis  peivtnait,    igne   conihuretur   sic  tragedy. 

quod  moriatur).     One  of  his  earliest  bi-  ,      His  exile  lasted  eighteen  years.  In  can- 

ographers,   Leonardo  Aretino,    wiites  :  to  xvii.  of  Paradise  his  ancestor  Caocia- 

*'  They  produced  a  document  to  substau-  guidi  foretells  his  fate : 

tiate  their  accusations,  and  this  document,  ,     ,«i.      v  i.  u         i.    -n  .    * 

v'tTt  •      ^-ii'     xi      t>a'      Thou  shall  prove  how  salt  imH  taste 

which  I  have  seen,  is  still  in  the  PretO-        rp^c  strangers'  bread  ;  how  hani  it  is 

rian  Palace ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  ex-  '     To  ascend  and  descend  by  other  peopled  stain. 
tremely  Bis^iticious,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 

to  pronounce  it  fictitious."  In  the  Convitohe  tells  us:  **  Where- 

Banished  and  calumniated  again  and    soever  this  tongue  is  spoken  I  liave  wan- 
again,  in  company  with  his  iellow-exiles   dered,  almost  begging  ;  showing,  againat 
he  tried  to  effect  his  return  by  means  of  my  will,  the  wounds  of  fate,  which  are 
conspiracies  and  expeditions,but  all  tailed,    otlen  unjustly  imputed  as  faults  to  the 
and  he  sepju'ated  from  his  co-conspirators   sufferers.     Verily  1  have  been  as  a  ves- 
an  embittered   and   disjip].K)inted   man.    sel  without  sails  or  helm,  driven   hither 
Wrath  and  thirst  for  vengeance  trans-   and  thither  to  poits  and  straits  and  shores 
formed  the  man,  the  citizen,  the  j)oet.    by  adverae  winds,  which  rise  from  sad 
Tlie  author  ot  the  Vtta  Nuova,  "  to  whom   poveity,  and  thus  1  appeared  in  the  eyes 
no  enemy  remained,'*  "  whose  frame  was   of  many  who,  owing  perhaps  to  a  certain 
pervaded  by  a  thrill  of  charity,  which  led   fame  acquired,  had  formed  a  very  differ- 
him  to   pardon  all    who   had   offended   ent  idea  of  me ;  hence  not  only  was  uxj 
him,"  became  the  author  of  the  Inferno,    pei-son  depreciated,  but  the  work  I  had 
The  sweet  singer  of  Beatrice  is  transmu-   accomplished   and   that    yet  unfinished 
ted  into  the  terrible  painter  of  Farinata    were  less  esteemed.'* 
and  Ugolino ;  the  timid  lover  who,  at  tiie       Exile,  the  injustice  endured,  and  thirst 
sight  of  Bice,  **  lelt  an  exquisite  tremor   for  revenge  modified   Dante's  political 
in  his  bosom,"  now  drags  with  inexora-    opinions  materially.     He  ceased  to  be  a 
ble  hand  the  past  and  present  generations   Guelph  without  becoming  a  Giiibelliue — 
down  into  the  depths  of  hell,  '*  into  the   the  change  being  far  more  radical,  since 
whirlwind  that  is  never  still,"  ''*•  into  the    he  substituted  a  belief  in  monardiy  for 
hailstoim  of  fire,"  into  the  *' eteiiial  ice   his  republican  creed.  Ghibellinismdiduot 
of  Antenora.*'     Here  he  deposits  all  his   exclude  a  republia-m  form  of  government 
enemies,  all  who  were  hostile  to  him  on   — the  republics  of  Pisa  and  Arezzo  were 
earth — men,  peoples,  cities — in  no  gentle    Ghibelline  ;  whereas  Dante  wrote  a  trea- 
lashion  either,  as  he  himself  tells   us.    tise  on  monai'chy,  in  which  he  affirms 
^'  Then  I  seized  him  by  his  aiter-scalp   that  its  existence  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
and  cried,  Either  thou  dost  name  thysellj    piness  of  mankind,  poiats  to  the  Uoman 
Dr  here  I  leave  thee  not  a  single  hair."     •  people  as  its  fountain  head,  to  the  King 
He  seems  to  assume  tlie  ofiice  and  au-   of  the  Romans,  t.  e.  the  Emperor,  as  its 
iiority  of  God ;    accuses,  judges,  con- .  representative,  and  traces  its  immediate 
^emns,  creates  the  places  and  assigns  the   origin  from  God  without  the  Pope's  ii^ 
iPcn-P'kQ  of  p'^nishment,  and  writes  on  the  ,  tervention.     As  a  unitarian  and  partisAn 
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of  centralization  be  hurled  anathemas  at 
all  autonomous  cities  and  provinces ;  calls 
Florence  "  an  accursed  ditch,"  Pisa  "  the 
refuse  of  cities.'*  Lucca  ''a  nest  of  vipers," 
€tenoa  **  indecent  and  full  of  every  vice, 
Ffstoja  "  fit  only  to  be  reduced  to  ashes, 
Treviso  "full  ot  traitors,'*  Romagne  "  full 
of  poisonous  serpents  and  of  bodies  ani- 
mated by  demons,"  Puglia  "  of  coward- 
ly soldiers,"  Citaja  "  of  madmen,"  Bo- 
logna "of  panders,"  Arezzo  "of  dogs," 
Lombardy  "  fit  for  such  as  can  not  for 
Tery  shame  consort  with  good  men,  and 
where  not  three  educated  men  can  be 
fimud  ;"  and  in  a  letter  he  speaks  of  Ven- 
ice in  the  following  terms:  "Truly  a 
wretched  and  ill-mannered  mob,  insolent- 
ly oppressed,  shamefully  governed,  and 
cruelly  taxed:  how  can  I,  O  Signore,  ex- 
press the  gross  ignorance  of  these  grave, 
venerable  fathers  t  When  I  found  my- 
self in  the  presence  of  this  grey-bearded 
and  aged  assembly,  I  naturally  wished  to 
fulfill  my  mission  and  communicate  your 
message  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Hardly 
had  I  pronounced  my  exordium  when 
tbey  sent  to  beg  me  either  to  seek  an  in- 
terpreter or  to  speak  in  another  language. 
Half-astonished,  half-indignant  (I  can 
hardly  tell  which  sentiment  predominat- 
od),  I  began  to  say  something  in  that 
tongue  which  I  first  lisped  in  swaddling- 
dothes,  and  even  this  scarcely  sounded 
more  natural  or  familiar  to  their  ears 
than  Latin.  This  ought  not  to  surprise 
nBj  seeing  that  they  know  not  how  to 
speak  Italian,  because,  descended  from 
Grecian  and  Dalmatian  ancestors,  their 
only  inheritance,  brought  to  this  most 
fertile  soil,  is  made  up  of  the  lowest  and 
most  indecent  habits,  together  with  the 
dregs  of  every  vice." 

Allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away 
hy  his  new  monarchial,  imperial,  and 
centralizing  convictions,  he  writes,  in  the 
Convito,  his  greatest  prose  works :  "  In 
order  to  bring  human  life  to  perfection, 
imperial  authority  was  devised ;  this  is 
the  guide  and  rule  of  all  our  operations, 
flo  that  if  one  wish  to  describe  the  ofiice 
of  the  emperor  by  a  symbol,  one  might 
eay  that  he  is  the  rider  of  human  will, 
and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
horse  often  wanders  wild  without  his 
rider,  especially  in  this  wretched  Italy, 
which  has  been  left  without  any  sort  of 
guidance.'*    During  the  first  years  of  his 


exile,  impelled  by  his  yearning  to  return 
to  Florence,  and  by  his  burning  thirst 
for  vengeance  on  the  Neri,  he  sought 
partisans  among  the  Ghibelline  chiefs, 
and  visited  certain  persons  who  were  for 
waging  war  on  Florence.  But,  depres- 
sed by  one  failure  after  another,  his  spirit 
was  tempered  to  more  peaceful  aspira- 
tions and  vaster  designs.  Then  it  was 
that  he  dreamed  of  a  German  Caesar  in 
Rome,  the  concentration  of  the  petty 
Italian  republics  and  principalities  in  one 
United  Italy,  and  of  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  of  a  <urcle  round  a  centre. 
Thus  he  set  his  hopes  first  on  Albert  of 
Austria,  and  afterwards  far  more  firmly 
on  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  to  whom  he 
wrote  letters,  and  whom  he  ur^ed  to  en- 
ter Florence  inperson.  Now  it  is  that  the 
serenity  of  the  Utopian  prevails  over  the 
ire  of  the  partisan.  "  Rejoice  to  day,  O 
Italy,"  he  writes,  "  for  thy  spouse,  who 
is  the  joy  of  the  age  and  the  glory  of  thy 
people,  the  most  clement  Henry  hastens 
to  thy  bridal :  dry  thy  tears,  O  fairest  one, 
and  hide  the  signs  of  grief ;  since  he  is 
nigh  who  will  liberate  thee  from  prison 
and  free  thee  from  the  wicked.  Forgive ! 
forgive  to-day,  O  beloved  ones,  who 
have  suffered  injuries,  even  as  I  have  suf- 
fered, so  that  the  chosen  Shepherd  may 
know  thee  as  lambs  of  his  fold.  For  al- 
though, by  divine  permission,  he  holds 
in  his  hand  the  rod  of  temporal  punish- 
ment, yet,  because  he  resembles  Hun  from 
whom,  as  from  one  root,  branches  the 
power  of  Peter  and  of  CsBsar,  he  chastises 
his  flock,  yet  far  more  gladly  shows 
mercy  unto  them." 

Invective  is  succeeded  by  idyll ;  recon- 
ciliation,  forgiveness,  oblivion,  take  the 
place  of  vengeance.  Gradually  as  the 
tempestuous  politician  calms  down,  the 
poet  also  grows  calmer :  he  sings — "  To 
ride  o'er  gentler  waves,  the  slight  bark 
of  my  genius  spreads  her  sails,  leaving 
behind  the  cruel  sea."  He  had  already 
reached  the  mount  of  Purgatory,  "where 
the  human  spirit  becomes  worthy  of  as- 
cending to  heaven."  Even  the  new  edict 
of  death  issued  against  him  and  against 
his  children  by  his  fellow-<»tisens,  did 
not  distract  him.  Yet  once  again  he  re-  . 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  mundane 
things,  when  Florence  offered  a  pardon 
to  the  exiles,  on  the  ooodition  of  "  paying 
a  certain  sum,  of  wearmg  a  degrading 
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mitre  on  their  heads,  and,  wax-taper  in  '  of  the  earth  ?  Can  I  not  meditate  on 
hand,  with  abject  and  contrite  mien,  sweetest  tmtli  from  every  region  under 
marching  in  procession  behind  the  car  of  heaven,  if  I  do  not  by  my  own  aot  strip 
tlie  Mint,  and  thus  entering  into  the  myself  of  every  glory — ay,  render  my- 
cliurch  of  S.  Giovanni,  there  to  expiate  self  ignominious  to  the  people  and  city 
their  crimes  by  an  oHeringtothe  saints."  of  Florence?  Bread  at  least  will  not  be 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  Florence,  whom    wanting." 

he  calls  PaUr^  he  says, — *'  From   your  i      So,  Ibllowing  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
letters,  received  in  the  s])irit  of  reverence   Beatrice,  he  consecrated  the    last  four 
and  afl'ection  which  they  merits  1  have   years  of  his  life  to  the  cimticles  oIl  Paror 
gathered  with  thoughtlulness  and  grati-   disc.     Then  reclining  his  weary  head  on 
tude  all  your  anxiety  for  my  return  home;    the  immortal  book,  with,  perhaps,  a  last 
and  1  have  been  all  the  more  touched  by    sigh  for  Florence — for  him,  "  empty  of 
them  because  it  is  so  rare  for  exiles  to   charity  and  void  of  love,"  yet  never  by 
meet  with  friends.     I  now  reply  to  their   him  forgottori — he  died, 
contents,  and  if  I  can  not  do  that  which       Towards  the  end  of  May,  just  after 
the  pusillanimity  of  some  would  wLsh,  I    the    centenary    festival,  the    bones    of 
afiectionately  ])ray  that  a  carelul  examin-   Dante  were  discovered  at  a  short  distance 
ation  of  my  motives  may  })recede  your  \  from  the  tomb  where,  since  1321,  thty 
sentence.     The  letters  of  your  and  my    wei'e   supposed   to  lie,  and  now    await 
nephews,  and  of  otluT  friends,  inform  me   from  Italy  a  worthy  bcpulchre. 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  concerning       During  the  May  festival  an  interest- 
the  exiles  recently  issued  in  Florence,  it  1   ting  and  valuable  collection  of  the  rarest 
choose  to  i>ay  a  certain  sum  of  money,    MSS.  and  editions  of  the  poem  was  ex- 
aud  sufier  the  shame  of  a  fine,  I  may  ol>-    hibited  in  the  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Preto- 
tain  absolution,  and  return  at  once.     In  ,  rio,  the  oldest  public  ])alace  of  Florence, 
these   pro])ositious  there  are,  to   speak    receiAly  restored  to  its  primitive  form, 
plainly,  two  things,  O  Pater,  which  are   almost  as  it  existed  in  Alighiri's  time. 
ridiculous  and  ill-advised.     I  apply  the   The  place  was  worthy  of  the  collection 
word  ill-advised  to  those  who  intbrmed   of  204   editions  of  the  Divine    Cwnedtf^ 
me  of  them,  since  you  in  your  wiser  and    32  translations  in  various  tongues  and 
more  prudent  letter  do  not  once  refer  to  .  dialects,   12  sepamte  commentaiies,  28 
them.  ,  editions  of  the  minor  works,  06  copies  of 

*'  Is  this,  then,  the  glorious  path  by  ■  different  illustrations  of  the  Life  and 
which  Dante  Alighieri  is  recalled  to  his  ^  Works  of  Dante,  48  manuscipts  of  the 
country  after  the  sufferings  of  an  exile  JJirine  Cofiwdi/,  with  the  date,  belonging 
which  has  lasted  silniost  lifteen  years  .^  ,  to  the  fouiteenth  and  titteenth  centuries; 
Is  this  the  reward  of  his  iiniocence  clear  ;  132  of  the  same  epoch  without  date,  and 
to  all '?  This  the  result  of  the  sweat  and  hundreds  of  manuscript  commentaries 
toil  endured  in  his  studies^  Far  from  rand  documents  relating  to  Dante,  to  his 
the  man  who  has  made  Philosophy  his  age,  or  to  eminent  personages  mentioned 
liiend  be  such  baseness ;  worthy  only  of  j  in  tlie  poem  Space  forbids  us  touching 
a  degraded  heart  to  consent,  even  as  a ,  on  more  than  a  very  i^ew  specimens  of 
certain  Ciolo,  and  other  men  of  ill-fame,    this  collection. 

to  be  ransomed  like  a  piisoner  I  Far  be  The  first  editions  of  the  Comedy  were 
it  from  the  man,  the  apostle  of  justice —  printed  in  Fuligno  in  1472,  by  Giovanni 
the  man  insulted  and  offended — to  j)ay  ]  Numeister,  and  in  that  same  year  other 


a  tribute  to  his  offenders,  even  as  though 
they  were  his  benefactors. 

**  This  is  not  the  road  by  which  to  re- 
turn to  our  country,  O  my  lather  ;  but  if 
you  or  others  find  a  i)ath  which  will  not 
stain  Dante's  honor,  he  will  accept  it  im- 
mediately. But  if  there  be  no  honorable 
path  to  Florence,  he  will  never  enter  in- 
to Florence.  What  I  can  I  not  behold 
the    sun  and  stars  from  every  comer 


three  were  issued  in  Jesi,  Mantua,  and 
Naples.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
a  copy  of  each,  and  the  only  existing 
copy  of  the  Neapolitan  edition,  abstract- 
ed from  the  Magliabecchiana  library  in 
Florence.  Lord  Vernon,  the  famous 
Danto-filo,  published  them  all  at  his  own 
ex}>ense  (in  one  volume)  in  fao-simile; 
and  the  book,  edited  by  Panizzi,  figures 
in  the  Pretoriau  exposition.    Five  copies 
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of  the  Faligoo  edition  are  to  be  seen 
there  to  belonging  to  the  Magliabecchiana, 
Laurenziana,  and  Palatina  libraries  of 
Florence,  to  Count  Orfina  of  Fuligno, 
and  to  Marquis  Tri  vulzio  of  Milan.  The 
edition  is  in  small  folio,  the  pages  are  not 
numbered. 

Comparing  these  copies  with  the  two 
in  the  Bntish  Museum,  it  is  evident 
two  editions  must  have  been  printed  at 
the  same  time,  since  in  some  we  find  er- 
rors which  are  corrected  in  othere.  For 
instance,  the  Laurenziana  {Infei*no^  canto 
iii.  line  G8)  we  read,  "  Poscia  ch'io  ebbi 
alcun  riconosciuto,"  and  in  all  the  others 
Poda,  Again,  at  line  C3,  in  the  Lauren- 
sana  and  Magliabecchiana,  <<  A  Dio 
^iacente  ed  a  nemici  sui,"  and  in  all  the 
others  dispiacente.  Panizzi  remarks  that 
in  the  copy  belonging  to  the  Due  d' 
Aumale  in  line  58  occurs  recognoscuito  in- 
stead of  recognoficiuto^  and  eleswhere  cog^ 
liochi  instead  of  con  gli  occhiy  arrivat  in- 
stead oialla  rira,  and  several  other  errors 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Palatina  copy. 

The  Jesi  edition  is  extremely  rare,  and 
was  printed  four  months  after  that  of 
Fuligno  by  Federico  Veronese.  "Ex- 
plicit :  Liber  Dantis  impressus  a  Magistro 
Federico  Veronese  m.cccc.lxxii.  quinto- 
decimo  a  Lendas  August!.  In  folio  pic- 
colo." The  copy  exhibited  belongs  to 
the  Trivulzian  library  in  Milan;  it  is  com- 
plete and  in  good  condition,  the  frontis- 
piece only  missing.  In  the  copy  of  the 
JBritLsh  Museum  several  pages  are  miss- 
ing ;  six  have  been  copied  by  Mr.  Harris 
fix>m  one  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer,  and 
from  another  incomplete  copy  pages  2 14- 
16  have  been  taken  ;  still  three  are  mis- 
sing altogether.  The  3Iaiituan  edition 
contests  with  that  of  Fuligno  the  rights 
of  primogeniture.  Dantis  Aligerii  poetsa 
Florentini  Inferni  capitulum  incipit," 
stands  at  the  begirii ng ;  and  at  the  end, 
**  Miigister  Georgius  et  magister  Paulus, 
Teutonici,  hoc  opus  Mantua?  impresser- 
unt,  adiuvante  Columbino  Veronensi." 
Two  copies  belonging  to  the  national 
library  of  Naples  and  to  the  Trivulzian 
are  exhibited.  The  second,  rich  in  ara- 
besques and  miniatures,  contains  a  dedi- 
cation from  Colonibiui,  the  printer,  to 
Nuvoloni,  a  Mantuan  gentleman,  which 
is  wantinjj:  in  that  of  Naples.  Neither 
of  these  copies  have  been  seen  by  Paniz- 


zi, who,  in  the  preface  to  Lord  Vernon's 
Volume,  says  that  he  only  knows  of 
those  belonging  to  the  British  Mu-seum, 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  Lord  Spen- 
cer. 

Only  in  the  Fuligno  edition  do  we  find 
the  arguments  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
canto,  and  according  to  Professor  Quir- 
ico  Viani  this  one  adheres  closer  than  any 
of  the  old  editions  to  the  best  texts. 

Typographically  speaking,  the  Jesi  edi- 
tion is  the  best,  but  less  correct  than  any 
other  ;  the  most  correct  of  all  is  that  of 
Mantua.  According  to  Panizzi,  the  value 
of  these  first  editions  '^  consist  in  their 
pointing  out  how  the  pronunciation  has 
been  altered,  in  giving  us  the  etymologer 
of  certun  words,  and  the  primary  sigm- 
fication  of  many  others." 

After  these  earliest  editions  figure  the 
Neapolitan  of  1477,  in  folio,  sent  by  tho 
library  of  the  Neapolitan  University, 
printed  by  MatUa  Morano ;  that  of  Vin- 
delino  da  Spira,  sent  by  the  Ricciardana 
library,  with  comments  by  Jacopo  della 
Lana,  Bolognese,  1477,  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  is  printed,  for 
the  first  time^  Boccaccio^s  Life  of  Dante ; 
the  Milanese  edition,  sent  by  the  Brera 
Libmry,  printed  on  parchment,  in  1478 ; 
and  especually  the  Florentine  edition  in 
folio,  printed  by  Lorenzo  della  Ma&cna, 
in  1481,  with  the  commentaries  of  Cris- 
toforo  Landini,  sent  by  the  Magliabec- 
chiana. The  copy  exhibited  is  a  splen- 
did volume  presented  by  Landini  to  the 
Signoria  of  Florence,  in  return  for  which 
gift  the  learned  commentator  received  a 
tower  of  the  Castello  di  Borgo,  in  Col- 
leria,  his  birthplace  in  Casentino. 

The  edition  of  Delia  Magna  is  the  first 
piinted  in  Florence ;  Landini's,  the  only 
one  printed  on  parchment  In  that  of 
the  Imperial  Library  in  Pai-is  several 
pages  are  missing,  many  are  only  printed 
on  one  side,  and  nearly  all  are  defective. 
The  poem  is  preceded  by  Landini*s  com- 
ments and  by  a  Life  of  Dante,  and  by 
considerations  on  the  excellence  of  the 
Florentines  in  arts  and  letters,  on  the 
site,  form,  and  personages  of  the  Inferno^ 
on  the  stature  of  giants  and  of  Lucifer. 
The  miniatures  which  adorn  the  Proe- 
mio,  the  three  canticles  (and  especially 
the  first),  are  wrought  with  a  delicacy  and 


ported  to  Tolosa.     Again,  in  his  expla- 
nations of  line  36  of  canto  xxxiii.     Fur- 

gatory— 

Che  vendetta  di  Dio  non  teme  xappe, 
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good  taste  worthy  of  Perugino.  The  with  all  the  writings  of  that  epoch.  Two 
binding  is  in  the  olden  style,  the  corners  historical  proofs  also  determine  its  date. 
bound  with  silver  clasps  representing  the  The  commentator,  speaking  of  the  deatii 
years  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  poisoned  by  Charles 
with  two  medals  in  the  centre  of  the  cov-  d'Anjou,  says,  "that  his  corpse  lies  at 
er,  on  which  are  engraved  the  figure  of  I  Fassanova,"  where  we  know  that  it  was 
Hercules,  the  seal  of  the  Republic,  and  first  buried,  though  in  13C8  it  was  trans- 
Marzocco  holding  in  his  claws  the  banner 
of  the  Giglio. 

The  Venetian  edition  of  Qnarenghi, 
1497,  contains  marginal  notes  bvTassoni. 
The  Venetian  edition  of  Fen-ari,  1555, 
is  the  first  in  which  the  title  of  jyivina  \  he  refers  to  a  Florentine  snperBtition  still 
Commedia  apjiears  on  the  frontispiece,  !  extant  in  his  day,  which  lea  the  relations 
while  the  Venetian  edition  of  the  Convito, '  of  a  murdered  man  to  guai'd  the  tomb  lest 
1521,  is  copiously  annotated  by  Torquato  the  murderers  should  come  mangiare  la 
Tasso.  zuppa^  or  to  feast  thereon.     We  know 

Among  the  modern  editions  of  the  from  Bon  venuto  da  Imola,  and  from  Dan- 
comedy  three  stand  unrivalled;  i.e.  the  te's  son,  who  flourished  in  1386,  that  this 
three  printed  exjiressly  for  the  festival  practice  had  then  fallen  into  disuse. 
destined  to  commemorate  the  six-hun-  !  The  pala»ographic  observations  on  the 
dredth  anniversaiy  of  the  poet's  birth —  Cassinese  MSS.  apply  equally  to  the  mag- 
that  of  Bologna  under  the  superintend-  ;  nificent  MSS.  of  the  Palatine  library  of 
ence  of  Professor  Scarabelli,  with  com-  ■  Florence,  exhibited  in  the  Bargello, 
mentaries  by  Jacopo  della  Lana — that  of ,  which,  for  antiquity,  bears  the  palm  from 
Mantua  by  Pietro  Rossi,  1865,  a  typo-  all  the  rest,  since  it  is  anterior  to  1833, 
gi*a]>hical  chef-d'ceuvre  from  every  point  hence  anterior  the  Landini's  of  1336, 
of  view,  and  the  Cassinese  of  1804, which  to  the  Trivulziana  of  1337,  and  to  the 
is  the  first  edition  ])rinted  /rom  the  fa-  Cassinese,  whose  date  can  only  be  fixed 
mous  text  of  the  Comedy  preserved  in  ,  by  induction,  ever  open  to  error. 
Montecassino.  j      The  one  in  the  Palatina  is  probably  the 

This  edition  is  ornamented  with  pho-   MSS,  belonging  to  Luca  Martini  in  1829, 

tographic  facsimiles  of  the  text,  and  of  seen  by  BaccioValori  in  1515,  and  thought 

other  writings  of  the  earliest  ages  exist-   to  be  lost.     It  is  evidently  anterior  to 

ing  in  the  Cassinese  archives — which  are  !  1333,  because,  unlike  the  others  on  rec- 

useful  for  comj)arison.     It  seems  to  have   ord,  it  is  written  in  two  volumes,  and  the 

been  commenced  during  the  fii*st  half  of  verses  each  occupy  two  lines.      Its  date 

the  thirteenth  century ;  the  writing,  the  '  is  also  determined  by  an  historical  proof. 

orthography  and  certain  comments  in  the   The  commentator,  who  is  also  the  writer 

margin,  all  conduce  to  this  suj)j>osition.  '  of  the  MSS.,  in  order  to  explain  the  fol- 

The  text  is  written  on  vellum,  which  was  i  lowing  lines — 

in  use  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  and  ■ 

especially  towards  the  first  half  of  the   g.««  ^^^  ^"^^  ^]!^»".  ^I /"«*?  ^^^"^   .       ^. 
/.  '  -1        T*     1  ..I.*  1   4*   4.    •*         :    U4.   ■  Rimase  ancor  di  lui  (Marte)  alcuna  vista  (Tub 

fourteenth.     Its  darkish  tint,  its  weight,  ;        gtatue) 

quality  and  form  are  identical  with  a  le-  |  lln/emo,  canto  xiii.  lines  145-46)— 

gal  document  of  1310,  w^hich  exists  in  I 

the  Cassinese  archives.     The  writing  of;  writes — "Dopo  il  decto  mutamento  ne- 

the  marginal  comments  seems  the  same  as  ,  ente  meno  una  stitua  di  Marte  rimase  in 

that  of  some  manuscript  sermons  written  \  suUo  vecchio  Ponte  de  la  decta  cittade, 

in  April,  132(5,  byAmbrogio  di  Castello.  j  la  quale  statua  dirovino  nel  fiume  d'Ar- 

It   difl\*rs  from   the   rough   Longobard   no,  e  per  molti  anni  in  quelle  stette,  in 

vriting,  with  its  long  irregular  strokes,  !  fra  '1  quale  molcte  schonfitte  rioevette  dai 

uid  resembles  the  square  ancial  writing  i  vicini  la  decta  cittade.     Poi  dopo  anni 

>f  the  Romans.     None  of  the  fs  are  dot-  !  molti  fue  ritrovata  e  dritta  al  decto  Ponte, 

ed,  the  dot  being  first  used  towards  the  !  et  per  consilglio   d'alchuno   astrologho 

"d  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the   edirecta  la  cittade  in  melliori  provedi- 

.. vrU  4\qw  into  «ach  other,  as  is  the  case  '  menti  che  chonsilglio  que  qaella  atatna 
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ritrovasse  et  riponessesi  nel  luOjOfho  dav* 
elia  ^  anchara,'*  Now  Villani  (Cronaca, 
lib.  xi.  cap.  1 )  bears  witness  that  in  the 
flood  of  1333  the  statue  of  Mars  was 
again  hurled  into  the  Amo,  and  lost  for 
ever. 

The  Landiano  MSS.  of  Piacenza  is  al- 
so Tery  valuable.  It  bears  the  written 
date  of  1330,  and  hence  stands  second  to 
the  Palatina.  Its  priority  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Antonio  Delfino 
was  commissioned  to  write  it  by  Becca- 
rio  Beccheria  of  Pavia,  who  was  Podesta 
of  Genoa,  sub  anno  Domini  Mill®  ccc- 
zxxvi.  We  read  this  declaration  at  the 
head  of  the  canticle  of  Paradise,  Com- 
paring the  Landiano  manuscript  with 
'  the  Cominiana  edition  of  the  JMnne  Com" 
«fy,  1727,  we  meet  with  306  variations, 
many  of  which  are  valuable  as  correc- 
tions ;  take,  for  instance,  the  59th  line  of 
the  fifth  canto  of  //e//, 

Che  sncccdette  a  Nino  e  fii  sua  sposa. 

The  Landiano  MSS.  runs  che  succe  detfe, 
and  means  "  who  gave  suck."  And  in 
truth  Semii-amide,  of  whom  the  poet 
speaks,  was  both  mother  and  wife  of  Nino, 
and  for  this  is  condemned  to  the  circle  of 
lust.  The  mcccdatte  of  Cominiana  and  the 
rest  is  an  absurdity. 

We  will  only  add  that  not  a  single 
page  of  Dante's  own  writing  remains  to 
ns ;  not  even  his  signature.  From  Leo- 
nftrdo  Aretino  we  know  that  his  writing 
was  maffia,  luvga^  e  molto  con'etta.  It  is 
strange  to  say  that  in  the  178  manu- 
scri]>ts  exhibited  in  the  Bnrgello,  and  in 
the  230  editions — if  we  except  Foscolo's, 

E Tinted  in  London,  1842,  by  Pietro  Ro- 
mdi — none  of  the  volumes  bear  the  title 
placed  by  Dante  at  the  head  of  the  poem 
in  his  dedication  of  Paradise  to  Cane  delta 
Scala, 

Incii)it  comcdia 
Dantis  Alhigherii, 
Flon?ntini  natione, 
Non  inoribus. 

We  have  not  even  his  picture.  The 
pretended  picture  of  Dante  attributed  by 
Vasari  to  Giotto,  and  discovered  in  1840 
by  Antonio  Marini,  is  not  by  Giotto  at 


all.  Vasari  took  the  idea  from  Filippo 
Villani,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  wrote 
that  Giotto  "  also  panted  a  portrait  of 
himself  by  means  of  a  mirror,  and  of  his 
contemporary  Dante  Alighieri,  the  poet, 
in  a  picture  of  a  public  festival  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Podesta  on  the  wall  (m  mti- 
ro),"  whereas  what  Villani  did  write  was, 
"  on  the  altar  table  {suUa  tavola  delV  al- 
tarey*  Of  this  tavola  we  know  nothing 
later  than  1382,  and  on  the  wall,  by  the 
side  of  the  pretended  portrait  of  Dante, 
we  find  no  portrait  of  Giotto.  Moreover, 
we  know  that  the  roof  of  the  Pretorian 
Palace,  or  Palace  of  the  Podesta,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1332,  and  replaced 
by  the  present  vaulted  roofs.  The  fire 
and  the  masons  would  have  destroyed 
the  fresco  on  the  wall  if  painted  before 
1332.  Again,  a  document  exists,  which 
informs  us  that  the  walls  of  the  palace 
were  painted  in  1337,  when  Varano  was 
Podesta,  and  Giotto  had  then  been  dead 
six  months,  and  Dante  sixteen  years ; 
besides,  the  portrait  in  the  chapel  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  when  he  was  fif- 
teen, and  wrote  the  sonnet  to  Giudo  and 
Lapo. 

No  portrait  remains  to  ns  save  the  one 
given  by  Boccaccio :  "  This  poet  of  ours 
was  of  middle  stature,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  mature  age  he  stooped  slightly ; 
his  step  was  firm  and  stately ;  he  wore 
the  simplest  dress  suited  to  his  age  ;  bis 
face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes 
large  rather  than  small,  his  jaws  lai^, 
his  under  lip  protruding  beyond  the  up- 
per, bis  complexion  clear,  his  hair  and 
beard  massive,  black,  and  curly ;  his 
countenance  ever  melancholy  and  thought- 
ful." But  even  this  is  not  a  perfect  por- 
trait, because  in  his  Latin  Egloga^  in  re- 
ply to  his  friend  Giovanni  de  Virgilio 
Bolognese,  who  invited  him  to  Bologna 
to  receive  the  poet's  crown,  he  says  him- 
self that  his  hair  was  fair.  "  Were  it 
not  better  that  I  crown  and  cover  not 
under  the  triumphal  wreath  the  hair 
which  on  the  Arno's  banks  was  fair,  but 
which,  if  I  return  to  my  native  land,  wiU 
then  be  grey  ?" 
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niidwpy  into  the  northern  sky  sublime, 

Dublin  ui^iverHity  M.guiue.  ij^e  ^  god  of  the  primeval  race,  a  terror 

and  a  beauty,  whose  gloomy  heart  re- 

DREAMS  echoes  the  thunder  of  the  dread  Tarta- 

DURIXG  READING  RAMBLES.— Xo.  L     rean    depths— whose  stupendous   brow 

TiiEocRiTcs.  soars  into  the  heavens,  in  companlouship 

with  the  sun. 
'Tis  a  Sicilian  summer  morn.  From  While  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city. 
the  intense  azure  of  the  lirniament  the  bathed  in  the  blue  shadows,  are  still  vo- 
sun  *^low.s  with  oriental  splendor  above  cable  to  the  sounds  of  morning  life,  a  fij- 
the  lovely  co.ist  of  Syracuse,  the  dancing  ure  emerging  from  the  vine-draped  door 
watci-s  of  the  gulf,  and  tlie  rich  plains  of  a  rustic  cottage  on  the  Plemmyrian 
inland,  which  spread  to  the  horizon  with  proniontorj',  paces  slowly  along  an  ave- 
their  woods  and  orchards,  golden  corn-  nue  of  palm  and  cypress,  which  leads  to 
fields,  and  emerald  leagues  of  pasture,  a  point  where  the  grassy  steeps  of  the 
covered  with  inimmerable  flocks.  The  shore,  embowered  in  abundant  foliage, 
white  city,  with  its  five  districts,  rises  overlook  a  little  reach  of  sunny  waters 
majestically  from  the  tranquil  coast,  where  where  some  ships  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
the  island  Ogygia,  in  which  the  Arethu-  siiining  cjilm.  Arrived  at  a  pleasant 
sian  fountain  sparkles  amid  fresh  foliage,  nook,  he  stretches  on  the  deep  mosses  in 
forms  to  the  north  one  side  of  the  many-  the  broad  shade  of  some  old  walnut  and 
masted  harbor,  fronting  the  semicircular  olive  trees,  whose  branches  are  interlaced 
arm  of  the  southern  promotory  of  Plem-  by  climbing  vines  and  tniilers ;  and  tak- 
myrium,  with  its  shrines  and  groves,  ing  a  roll  of  papyrus,  a  reed  pen,and  ink- 
Skirting  the  clear  flowing  river  Anapus,  bottle  from  the  breast  of  his  blue  and 
the  s(M*0!id  region,  Acradina,  extends  white  robe,  and  throwing  his  straw  hat 
along  the  shore  its  sumj)tuous  many-tem-  on  the  grouml,  for  a  while  surveys  from 
pled  streets,  in  whose  marble  shadow  in-  the  height  the  surrounding  prospect, 
numerable  flgures  in  many-colored  cos-  He  is  a  tall  figure,  with  chestnut  beard 
tumes,  white,  crimson,  and  j>ur|)le,  move  and  hair  confined  across  his  broad  white 
hither  and  tliitlier,  pursuing  their  busi-  brow  by  a  band  of  water  lily;  his  features, 
ness  before  the  intense  heat  of  the  noon,  which  represent  in  their  regularity  the 
sending  them  in-door  to  sluml>er,  ren-  pure  Greek  type,  are  chanicterized  by  a 
ders  the  city  a  sunny  solitude.  From  the  sort  of  sentient  calm ;  and  his  large  sim- 
latterdistricta  steep  high  way,  cut  through  pie  blue  eyes,  which  lustre  under  meet- 
cliffs  honeycombed  with  sepulchres,  and  ing  brows,  seem  the  home  of  dreams  and 
bordered  by  monuments,  leads  westward  charmed  reverie  sweet  and  gay,  as  he 
to  the  rocky  [>lateau  where  Tyche  stands,  gazes  around,  recipient  of  each  form  and 
beyond  which  is  seen  the  suburb  Neapo-  sound  of  life.  Now  as  he  looks  inland, 
lis  and  tlie  three  heights  of  the  Epipolie,  the  voices  of  the  naked  reapers  in  the 
with  their  vast  ciitacombs,  grotesque  grot-  cornland  swoon  faintly  on  the  bright  still- 
toes,  and  spring-fed  summits,  which  sup-  ness;  now  the  murmur  of  the  sjning  trick* 
}>ly  the  many-arclied  aqueducts  extending  ling  down  the  humid  rock  amid  the  long 
thence  to  city  and  port ;  above  which,  grasses,  mingles  with  the  faint  minstrel- 
amid  the  masses  of  arborage  and  terraced  sy  of  some  procession  moving  to  a  tera- 
gardens  of  each  gra<luated  ascent,  many  pie ;  now  with  the  song  of  some  mai'iner 
a  mighty  temple  soars  supreme  in  the  resting  on  the  bulwark  of  his  conch- 
blinding  sunshine.  To  the  east,  the  blue  shaped  barque  in  the  azure  harbor  ofling ; 
lisk  of  the  Sicilian  sea,  dotted  with  ves-  then  all  such  sounds  lapsing  away,  give 
jels  and  glittering  in  the  profuse  light,  place  to  the  melody  of  innumerable  sum- 
spreads  to  an  horizon  as  blue ;  to  the  south,  mer  birds — to  the  lark  in  the  suimy  sky 
>eyond  the  plains,  the  many-valed  moun-  \  — to  the  ringdoves  in  the  distant  woods. 
ains,  amid  which  lie  the  lilied  fields  of  Along  the  wild  and  beautiful  coast 
<-nna,  and  the  thymy  ravines  of  honey-  there  are  numerous  straw-thatched  cotta- 
>earing  llybla ;  wliile  still  veiled  in  the  ges  of  fishermen,  rude  and  small,  formed 
ight  morning  haze  ascending  from  the  of  a  few  planks,  and  covered  with  leaves 
*; vo  i/i  inwjaud,  the  crest  of  ^tna  lises   — summer-houses  of  the  happy  shore— 
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with  their  beds  of  sea-weed  and  ozier  jmI-  ise  me  good  fortune,  when  your  owu 
lows,   their  baskets  and  water   pitchers   lover  is  away." 

BC-attered  on  the  lioor,  amid  rods,  hooks,  **Away,  alasl  yos,"Leriope  returned, 
and  other  iuii)lon)ents  of  the  trade  of  their  pausing,  and  turning  her  face,  suddenly 
occupants.  WitJiout,  rude  old  boats  lie  grown  sad,  to  the  sea.  "  It  is  a  year 
stranded  on  the  sunny  beach,  where  the  ^  since  I  have  seen  him  ;  and  though  I  pray 
long  brown  nets  s|)read  di  ying.  daily  to  Neptune  and  the  winds,  he  comes 

Presently  a  grouj)  of  girls  emerge  from  not." 
the  end  of  a  little  leafy  caj)e  anear,  and  i  Suddenly  Glacis  picked  up  another 
advance,  laughing  and  conversing  to-  shell,  and  bending  thereon  her  eyes  dano- 
gether,  until  they  arrive  beneath  the  clitF  ing  with  gladness  exclaimed,  *' If  late 
where  the  blue-eyed  figure  reclines.  Here  speaks  in  shells,  dear  Leriope,  not  long 
they  pause ;  picking  up  shells  ami  perus-  will  you  lament  his  absence,  for  lo  I  are 
ing  their  traceries,  from  which  they  seek  not  those  marks  like  clouds  above  the 
to  interrogate  fortune.  !  sunset,  and  beneatli  this  dark  dot,  pre- 

"  Look,  look,  Leriope,"  one  cries,  en-  cisely  like  the  vessel  in  which  he  is  sail- 
circling  with  her  arm  the  sun-dark  neck  ing  to  you  over  the  golden-ridged  waves 
of  her  companion ;  *'  does  not  late  prom-  of  the  western  sea  ?"  Leriope  pressed  her 
ise  me  a  haj>py  future  in  this  shell  1  have  hands  to  her  heart,  and  looking  upward 
found  by  chance ;  that  dark  dot — is  it  not  on  tlie  sky,  seemed  for  some  moments 
exactly  the  form  of  a  shei»herd's  cottage,  ollering  up  a  silent  prayer;  nor  did  they 
and  those  tiny  white  ones  surrounding  again  speak  until  they  had  moved  round 
it — can  any  one  doubt  but  they  are  tiie  point  of  a  rock,  and  passed  beyond 
sheep?"  the  hearing  of  the  listener. 

*'  They  are  indeed  like ;  but  where,  j  Then  came  bounding  along  another 
Glacis,  is  the  shepherd  ?"  group   of    girls    whose   laughters  rung 

Tlie  girl  sigheil  ;  then  throwing  back  through  the  warm  air,  some  of  whom 
her  long  black  hair  with  one  hand,  the  sang,  while  others  arm  en  wound  began 
wliile  bhe  bent  her  eves  on  the  sands,  '"I  to  dance  to  their  shifting  shadows  cast 
will  see  him  in  the  next  1  jnck  up,"  she  by  the  sun  on  the  sands  and  rocks,  until 
said,  faintly  laughing;  **  but  I  must  not  arrived  at  a  cove  where  some  young 
look,  fur  love  they  say  is  blind,  but  close  mariners  lay  in  their  barques  anchored  a 
my  eyes  and  t^ike  the  chance.  But  he  little  way  out  in  the  waters,  they  opened 
shall  be  a  handsome  fellow,  I  promise  a  conversation  with  tliem  bold  and  gay, 
you."  secure  in  tlie  <lepth  that  lay  between — a 

*•  Like  Lycon,"  suggested  her  compan-  frolicking  dialogue,  in  which  they  invit- 
ion  looking  archly  sideways.  ed  them  to  quit  the  rude  sea,  and  live  on 

**  Oh  1  he  is  too  rich,"  pouted  th(.»  pret-  the  land,  where  love  and  all  pastoral  de- 
ty  Sibyl,  **  he  has  a  hundn  d  sheep  and  light's  awaited  them, 
more  :  but  let's  see'' — and  stooping  she  The  figure,  resting  his  head  in  the  soft 
picked  up  another  shell,  over  which  both  grasses  of  the  cliff,  listened  while  this 
bent  earnestly  a  moment.  The  next,  Le-  jubilant  interchange  of  query  and  reply 
nope,  di>linking  irom  Glacis,  threw  up  histed  ;  and  then,  the  last  echoes  of  their 
her  arms,  swaying  her  lithe  waste  to  and  :  voices  having  died  beyond  tlie  vine- 
IVo,  laughing.  .,  draped  caverns  of  the  beach,  the  girl- 

**  Surrly  you  have  sacriiiced  to  Venus,"  group  passed  away,  and  the  mariners  si- 
she  cried,  joyously  holding  the  shell  at  lently  occupied  in  their  vessels  which 
ami's  lengiii.  *•  Yes,  there  is  his  head,  were  to  weigh  anchor  at  the  rise  of  the 
his  eyes,  liis  mouth ;  when  the  sea  has  moon,  having  paused  for  some  time 
painted  his  picture  an<l  thrown  it  at  your  wraj)ped  in  conceptive  silence — Theocri- 
feet,  and  when  you  with  eyes  closed  have  tus — for  it  was  he,  seizing  his  reed  pen, 
luund  it — what  then  t  't  will  be  a  mar-  and  stretching  the  papyrus  roll  on  his 
riage,  I  say.''  I  knees,  began  to  trace  some  verges,  of 

At   this   Glacis   again    embraced  her    which  the  colloquy  he  had  just  heard 
friends  neck,  and  they  advanced  a  faw   elicited  the  ideal  theme.     'Twas  a  Laud 
paces  in  silence,  when  the  latter  said,    and  Sea  Dialogue : 
'*  It  is  so  kind  of  you,  Leriope,  to  prom-  j 
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Shepherd, 

Come,  yoiithfiil  mariners,  to  ghore,  the  summer  land  invites  to  rest. 

Come,  ocean  wearied  voyagers,  hither,  each  a  shephortl's  welcome  guest; 

For  you  a  rural  feast  we'll  order,  wine  and  honey,  milk  and  hrcjid, 

A  tender  kid  with  chestnuts  graced,  a  cheese,  blue  phims  and  apples  red ; 

For  you  the  goatherd  will  attune  his  reed,  and  cull  from  cots  around 

The  fem-wrcathed  maids,  blue  eyed,  white  breasted,  who  with  you  will  beat  the  f^round 

In  joyous  dance,  'mid  which  the  kiss  will  mingle  with  sweet  laughter's  sound. 

Come,  leave  the  black  wave- worn  vessel  stranded  on  the  quiet  beach. 

Ascend  the  soft  sea  slopes,  whose  green  is  mirrored  on  this  glassy  reach ; 

Forget  the  toils  and  storms  of  ocean,  which,  all  calm,  forgets  thi'm  too, 

Come,  summer  brciithcs  o'er  hill  and  mountain,  summer  reigns  from  blue  to  bloe. 

The  goldfinch  sprinks  minutest  music  near:  remote  the  ringdoves  coo. 

The  grasshopper  in  sunny  chirynngs  shrill,  chnunts  ceaseless,  drunk  with  dew 

In  the  green  herb;  and  from  the  dense  grove,  in  the  rivered  valley  nigh. 

The  nightingale  pours  forth  its  plaint  of  mingle<l  ecstasy  and  sigh  ; 

While,  lost  in  bluest  air  aloft,  a  dwindling  speck,  the  lark  sings  free — 

Sis-sis-sis — tirT-tirr-irr-4ve-we-we — we-we-we-tirr-siSy  we-we. 

Here  happy  rest ;  for  here  dark  cypress,  here  broad  oak  trees  shadow  round. 

Here  sweetly  by  their  honey'd  hives  busies  the  bee  swarms'  humming  sound  ; 

Here  pulse  two  limpid  fountains  cool ;  here,  under  beeches  spreading  wide, 

The  birds  pi|)e  garrulous:  such  shade  is  nowhere  in  the  laud  l>eside 

As  where  this  pine,  from  airy  summit,  drops  its  cones  upon  the  ground. 

Mari7iei'8. 

Peace  has  its  pleasures,  but  to  ns  a  life  of  peace  seems  wearisome ; 

For  us  the  restless  Neptune  rather,  bluely  spreading  forth  in  gloom 

Its  never-ending  hea\ing  billows,  crested  with  their  careless  foam; 

Broadgolden  in  the  dawn  and  even,  solemn  in  the  azure  night, 

Reflecting  all  the  starry  clusters,  burning  from  the  infinite. 

No  wish  have  we  for  quiet  vales,  circled  by  sheep,  a  girl  beside; 

But  through  the  swinging  vales  of  ocean,  on  from  sky  to  sky  to  ride. 

We  prize  the  strong  delights  of  danger  and  of  brave  endurance,  we, 

Battling  the  wind  and  roaring  waters,  friendless,  pleasureless,  but  free, — 

When  gods  and  winds  conflict,  each  stormy  voyage  b;^comes  a  victory. 

How  tedious  in  those  mountain-closed  plains  to  live  from  year  to  year. 

To  labor,  feed,  love,  sleep,  anddie,experienceless  from  biith  to  bier! 

For  us  on  ocean  limitless  are  visions  endless  as  its  flow. 

South,  north,  east,  west,  new  regions  hail  us,  realms  of  sunshine  and  of  snow ; 

Black  Atric,  where  'mid  desert  temples  rise  the  mighty  dead  abodes, 

The  Ptolyraean  pyramids,  stupendous  as  the  work  of  gods. 

Beside  which  floats  the  wealth  that  flows  from  the  deep  south,  the  land  of  dream, 

In  everlasting  summer,  down  the  golden  Ethiopic  stream: 

Bich  Asia's  coasts  of  pur|>le  mountains,  hills  of  vineyards,  realms  of  com; 

The  shores  of  India,  dusk  and  odoroiLs,  reaching  to  the  farthest  morn. 

Rich  lands  of  mines  and  silk  salute  us  blown  before  the  favoring  breeze. 

Rich  forests  on  the  dawn-topt  hills,  beneath  blue  depths  of  pearly  seas; 

Nay,  deeper  in  the  orient  still,  seen  from  the  ma.st  head,  but  unwon. 

The  magic  charmed  masic  islands,  close  upon  the  rising  sun. 

Delights  are  these,  but  stenier  those — to  steer  away  from  living  lands 

Westward,  where  dies  the  sun  when  th'  earth-surrounding  se;i  expands, 

A  solitude  known  but  to  gods,  or  ghosts  who  flit  with  clos^'d  eyes 

Toward  their  l)oume,  the  blessed  islands  smiling  in  the  sunset  skies  ; 

To  steer  through  northern  fogs  into  the  Hyperborean  re;ilms  sublime, 

Where,  half  the  ye;ir  cold  Dian  reigns,  and  half  the  sun  usurps  the  clime. 

Where  storms  of  snow  and  moonlight  billowing  thi-ough  the  giant  mountains  roll, 

And  dark  deeps  tremble  to  the  thunder,  bursting  I'rom  the  sightless  pole. 

Such  are  our  Joys;  now  matched  against  the  tempest's  fury  labor  we  ; 

Now  stretched  l)cneaih  the  fnint  pufiMsail,  float  o'er  the  mornings  of  the  sea. 

Familiar  with  the  death  that  fills  the  dee])8  as  with  the  night  and  day, 

We  fear  it  not — if  on  our  bones  some  pious  hand  shall  overlay 

A  little  earth,  when  cold  wc  rest,  wjished  on  some  kindly-peopled  bay. 

Shepherds. 

I'is  golden  noon,  but  shady  stillness  fills  the  ivy-draped  cave, 
Ihe  rock  beyond  the  headland  dips  and  drowns  in  the  blue- foamed  wave, 
1  he  flowers  are  closing  in  the  heat,  and  stillness  spreads  o'er  land  and  sea ; 
The  hour  of  Bwany  sleep  approaches 
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Here  the  reed  pen  dropped  from  the 
band  of  the  poet,  who,  with  head  reclined 
uuid  the  leaves,  yielded  to  material  pow- 
ers of  Apollo ; — but,  however,  to  expe- 
rience his  spiritual  breathing  in  sunny 
^istaed  visons,  and  fragment  fancies  of 
bright  summer  dreams.  t.  i. 


Bontloy's  Miscellany. 

A  PLEASANT  SUNDAY  IN  TIPPERART. 

**An  old  song  will  buy  it,"  said  my 
lusband ;  *'  it  is  pei*fectiy  ridiculous ; 
splendid  fishing  and  shooting,  land  that 
>iily  needs  capital  to  make  it  pay  tenfold, 
ind  a  very  tolerable  house.  Of  course 
t  needs  modernizing,  but  that  can  soon 
je  done.     What  do  you  say,  Mary  t" 

\^  I  dou^t  like  Ireland,  and  I  don't  like 
shange." 

^^  Ireland  is  like  a  certain  potentate, 
lot  half  so  bad  as  it  is  painted.  And 
fhange  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
M>th,  not  a  partial  or  temporary  change, 
>ut  one  thorough  and  permanent." 

'*  Change  will  do  us  no  good,"  I  an- 
iwered,  moodily. 

*'  It  shall,  it  must — at  least,  we  will 
Jjry." 

**  I  have  no  energy  or  hope  left.  Men 
ire  so  different ;  they  get  over  everything 
ji  time." 

*'Ah,  Mary,  you  are  unjust.  In  one 
lense  I  shall  never  ^  get  over*  om*  griet^ 
>at  it  is  unwise  and  ungmteful  to  lie 
lown  supinely,  and  make  no  effort  to 
aijoy  the  blessings  w^e  have  left  We 
lEve  health,  abundant  means  for  enjoy- 
nent  and  charity,  and  we  have  each  other 
till.  Am  I  not  better  to  thee  than  ten 
onst" 

Yes,  I  knew  it ;  but  our  two  boys,  our 
inly  children,  had  met  then*  deaths  by 
Irowning  some  ten  months  before  the 
bove  conversation,  and  I  was  still  utter-  j 
jr  prostrate  from  the  blow.     I  opposed  ■ 
ay  husband's  wish  to  settle  in  Ireland . 
rith  a  kind  of  passive  resistance,  but  the 
f&dr  ended  in  his  purchasing  Tullylinch, 
a  estate  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
lotoiious  Tipperary,  and  in  the  autumn 
>f  the  following  year  we  were  settled 
here-     The  house,  improved  by  large 
ilate-glass    windows,    which   admitted 
Irandant  light  and  air,  was  thoroughly 


repaii*ed  and  renovated  before  I  saw  it 
— a  large,  rambling,  old-fashioned  dwel- 
ling, standing  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
fully undulating  and  well- planted  lawn, 
abounding  in  magnificent  hawthorns.  On 
one  side  of  this  lawn,  and  divided  from 
it  by  a  thick  and  high  beech  hedge,  stud- 
ded at  intervals  by  lime-trees,  lay  our 
kitchen-gardens  and  orchards,  and  on 
the  other  side  was  what  remained  of  an 
oak  wood,  almost  impervioas  to  human 
feet  from  the  dense  undergrowth  of 
brambles;  beyond  wood  and  gardens 
were  meadow  and  corn-lands ;  and  still 
beyond,  miles  of  bare  brown  moorland, 
stretching  away  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
blue  hills  which  bounded  the  horizon.  Al- 
most in  spite  of  myself  the  totally  new 
scenes  and  occupations  around  me  took 
my  thoughts  from  my  brooding  sorrow. 
As  for  my  husband,  he  reveled  in  farm- 
ing ezpeiiments,  and  seemed  to  take  his 
stand  on  the  principle  of  having  a  ma- 
chine for  doing  everything  hitherto  done 
by  human  labor.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  so  much  to  be  done  on  our  estate, 
and  so  many  laborers  were  needed  by  us, 
that  our  arrival  was  a  cause  of  rejoicing 
to  the  peasantry  in  our  neighborhood ; 
and  although  I  have  not  at  all  popular 
manners,  I  soon  became  as  great  a  fa- 
vorite as  "  the  masther."  Indeed,  the 
three  years  which  succeeded  our  arrival 
in  Ireland  were  years  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  reserve  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  bring  them  together  on  the  common 
ground  of  human  suffering.  Famine 
stalked  triumphant  over  the  land,  and 
fever  followed  in  his  tnun.  Our  vicinity 
Buffered  severely,  and  the  terrible  death- 
wail,  which  once  heard  can  never  be  for 
gotten,  rose  from  almost  every  cabin  of 
that  lonely  district  With  plenty  of 
money,  and  plenty  of  time,  and  a  hus- 
band whose  heart  was  as  generous  as 
sunshine,  I  must  have  been  less  than  wo- 
man had  I  kept  aloof  from  the  misery 
around  me.  At  first,  the  squalor,  dirt, 
improvidence,  and  ignorance  of  my  poor 
neighbors,  somewhat  disheartened  me, 
but  use  soon  inured  me  to  these,  and 
when  I  found  that,  precious  as  pecuniary 
aid  was  to  them,  they  thought  yet  more 
of  words  of  kindly  sympathy,  and  the 
honor  of  a  personal  visit  from  ^'  the  mis- 
thress,"  I  began  to  go  freely  and  freqaen  t- 
lyamong  them,  andl  never  had  reiionto 
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repent  it  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  !  of  Colonel  Forrest,  no  door  or  window 
more  real  delicacy  of  tact,  and  natural  j  was  ajijain  opened, 
good  breeding,  among  those  poor  Tippe-  j  In  the  beginning  of  Angost  ray  mother 
raiy  peasants,  than  I  might  have  found  <  and  eister  came  to  stay  with  na,  and  one 
in  many  a  luxurious  drawing-room.  Co-  Saturday  we  had  a  small  dinner-party, 
lonel  Forrest  and  I  became  so  popular,  It  was  quite  eleven  o'clock  before  our 
that,  although  disaffection  and  outrage  '  guests  left  u.s,  and  when  my  mother  and 
became  fearfully  common  both  in  our  sister  went  to  bed,  I  seated  niiyself  by 
own  and  the  adjacent  counties,  although  the  dining-room  fire  for  half  an  hour's 
landlords  and  others  were  threatened,  '  comfortable  causerie  with  ray  husband, 
shot  at,  and  in  many  cases  killed,  we  felt  Just  then  nurse  brought  my  baby,  which 
quite  secure,  and  while  we  adopted  such  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  made 
precautions  as  it  would  have  been  fool-  by  the  departing  visitors,  and,  taking  off 
hardy  to  neglect,  we  were  at  the  same  my  watch-chain,  bracelets,  and  brooch, 
time  perfectly  convinced  of  the  want  of  which  wei'o  very  valuable,  lest  they  might 
any  necessity  for  *them.  Our  hall  door  ,  hurt  the  child,  I  laid  them  on  the  man- 
was  of  oak,  stout  and  strong,  and  besides  tel-piece,  and  when  we  were  going  to 
a  goodly  lock,  chain,  and  a  strong  iron  bed  I  forgot  to  take  them  up  stairs, 
bolt  above  and  below,  it  was  secured  at  i  The  next  day  it  was  my  turn  to  re- 
night,  and  on  occasions  when  the  house  main  at  home.  My  sister  and  mother 
was  left  unprotected  by  men,  by  three  i  both  offered  to  remain  with  me,  but,  de- 
hea\'T  iron  bars,  which  rested  at  either ;  dining  their  proffered  company,  I  de- 
end  in  deep  sockets  in  the  walls.  The  I  dared  myself  lully  satisfied  with  that  of 
doors  of  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms  j  baby  and  Bridget  the  kitchen-maid.  Col- 
opened  into  the  front  hall,  and  the  large  I  onel  Forrest  went,  as  usual,  through  the 
modern  windows  of  these  apartments  lower  part  of  the  house,  making  all  fiist, 
were  [)rotected  not  only  by  ordinary  shut- ,  and  while  Bridget  locked  the  yard  gate 
ters,  but  by  others  formed  of  tough,  ,  and  back  door,  I  watched  the  carriage 
well-seasoned  wood,  fastened  in  the  same  \  drive  off.  The  window  at  which  I  stood 
way  as  the  hall  door.  The  inner  hall  was  immediatdy  over  the  hall  door,  and 
was  divided  by  folding-doors  from  the  ,  gave  light  to  the  lobby  and  staircase.  I 
outer  one,  and  in  this  inner  hall  was  the  |  lingered  there  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
staircase  and  a  breakfast -room.  Every ,  day  was  oppressively  sultry,  with  that 
door  and  window  by  which  ingress  might  j  sunless  brooding  heat  which  precedes  a 
be  sought  was  equally  well  defended,  and  j  thunderstorm.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the 
we  thought  ourselves  thoroughly  forti- ,  heavy  darkened  foliage  of  the  trees,  the 
fied,  and  should  have  thought  so  even  hot  air  quivered  over  the  distant  fields, 
had  we  had  any  fears  of  being  attacked,    and  the  moorlands  and  mountains  were 

Three  years  passed  quietly  over,  and  '  purple  black.  Not  a  soimd  was  to  be 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  the  '  lieard — not  an  insect  or  bird  stirred  in 
fourth,  my  baby  was  born.  I  the  oppressive  noon — and  leaving  the 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  be  about '  window  open  to  admit  every  breath  of 
again,  it  was  my  custom  to  go  to  church  |  air,  I  went  down  to  give  some  directions 
every  alternate  Sunday,  my  nurse  taking  to  Bridget,  after  which  I  entered  the 
the  others  in  her  turn.  On  these  ooca-  |  darkened  dining-room.  The  glitter  of 
sions  no  one  was  left  at  home  save  a  young  ,  my  ornaments,  forgotten  the  previous 
girl,  a  kitchen-maid,  to  attend  on  the  ,  night,  caught  my  eye,  but  as  I  was  bnr- 
nuiTse  or  myself.  My  husband  went  dened  with  my  nursing-chair  and  Bible, 
throughthelower  part  of  the  house,  lock- ,  I  left  them  where  they  were,  and  took 


ing,  bolting,  shuttering,  and  barring,  and 
when  all  but  the  back  door  had  been  se- 
cured, he  and  the  rest  of  the  church- 
goers went  out  by  that  way,  got  into  the 
can'iage  in  the  yard,  and  drove  out  by 
the  yard  gate,  which  the  kitchen-maid 
instantly  fastened,  as  she  did  the  back 
door,  and  from  that  time  till  the  return 


up  my  post  in  the  nursery,  which  looked 
into  the  paddock  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Baby  was  sleeping  sweetly,  and  I  sat 
down  to  read  beside  her  cradle. 

I  had  been  reading  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when  the  profound  quiet  of  the 
house  and  the  heat  of  the  day  lulled  me 
into  irresistible  drowsiness,  and,  leaning 
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back  in  my  obair,  I  fell  asleep.  I  started  I 
suddenly,  broad  awake,  as  the  sound  of 
a  single  heavy  knock  on  the  hall  door, 
and  the  fierce  deep-mouthed  barking  of 
Rollo,  our  house-dog,  rudely  dispelled 
my  dreams.  In  a  minute  I  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  danger,  and  qtiickly  closing  the 
nurseiy  door,  that  baby  might  not  be 
disturbed,  I  ran  to  the  lobby  window, 
and  looked  down  at  the  door-steps.  What 
I  Haw  might  well  have  appalled  me,  and 
I  am  free  to  confess  that,  although  I 
never  fainted  in  my  life,  and  have  looked 
on  "  nerves"  as  another  name  for  affec- 
tation and  ill  temper,  I  grew  sick  with 
fear,  and  felt  my  heart  beat  almost  to 
suffocation. 

A  group  of  men,  probably  not  more 
than  a  dozen,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  were  twenty,  stood  on  the  steps ; 
tleir  faces   being   covered  with    black ! 
crape,  and  shirts  being  drawn  over  their  ^ 
clothes,  gave  them  a  ]>eculiarly  diabolical  j 
appearance.     Some  had  fire-arms,  some  i 
short  thick  sticks,  and  two  or  three  car- 
ried weapons  like  a  paviour*s  hammer. 
I  drew  in  my  head  as  quickly  as  possible, 
yet  not  before  the  scene  without  was  in- 
delibly photographed  on  my  brain,  as  is 
oUen  the  case  in  moments  of  intense  ex- 
citement, when  one  might  fancy  that 
trivial  things  must  be  altogether  unno- 
ticed.    I  remember  seeing  a  magnificent 
plant  of  scarlet  pimpernel   which   had 
sprung  from  a  crevice  of  the  lowest  step, 
and  which  I  would  not  suffer  to  be  re- 
moved— yes,  in  that  one  rapid  glance, 
the  first  thought  of  which  I  was  con- 
scious was,  that  I  hoped  the  dreadful 
men  might  not  trample  my  fine  pimper- 
nel which  lay  with  its  scarlet  blossoms 
and  lilac  eyes  all  wide  open  to  the  heat 
I  had  been  seen  from  below  too,  and  as 
I  leaned  for  a  moment  to  gather  strength 
against  the  side  of  the  window,  I  heard 
one  voice  say,  "There's  a  woman  at  the 
windy  overhead."     "  It's  the  misthress 
sure,"  replied  another.     And  the  next 
minute  the  invaders  had  moved  back  so 
as  to  command  a  view  of  my  position. 
I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  but  I 
kept  my  l)lace,  and  we  stood  silently  re- 
gjirding  each  other  for  a  minute  or  two. 
As  this  state  of  things,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  meet  the  views  of  my  objection- 
able visitors,  they  began  talking  together 
in  whispers,  and  then  one  tall,  powerful- 


looking  man,  singling  himself  out  from 
the  rest,  addressed  me : 

*'  Mrs.  Forrest,  we  know  ye've  no  one 
in  the  house  wid  ye  bud  an  omadhawn  of 
a  girleen  an'  a  babby,  an'  we  only  want  to 
do  our  bisniss  fair  an'  aisy,  athont  hurt  or 
harm  to  yerself  or  anything  belongin'  to 
ye,  so  just  come  down  an*  let  uz  in,  an' 
we'll  take  what  we  want  an'  go,  an'  lave 
ye  our  blessin'." 

"  What  is  it  you  do  want?"  I  asked. 

"Just  our  rights,   ma'am;    nothin' 
more." 

"  And  what  rights  of  yours  can  you 
get  here  f 

"  Money  and  fire-arms,  and  anything 
else  that'll -help  the  good  cause." 

**  As  for  money,"  I  said,  "I  have  just 
got  two  pounds  and  fivepence,  which  I 
will  give  you  with  pleasure  ;  as  for  fire- 
arms, you  shall  have  nona  You  think 
I  am  unable  to  resist  your  entrance,  but, 
if  you  try,  you  will  find  that  the  doors  and 
windows  ai-e  strong  enough  to  keep  out 
a  stronger  force  than  yours.  Be  warned 
in  time ;  before  you  could  possibly  break 
in.  Colonel  Forrest  will  be  home  from 
church." 

"  Arrah !  me  lady,"  cried  another  man. 
"  Sure  yer  not  spakin'  to  childher.  We 
know  what  time  it  takes  to  go  from  here 
to  the  church  ;  it's  every  step  ov  three 
good  mile,  an'  it's  only  one  o'clock ; 
we've  a  good  while  afore  uz  yit,  glory  be 
to  Grod !  Now  listen  hether,  me  lady  ; 
in  we'll  get'  as  sure  as  yer  livin' ;  iv  ye 
let  uz  in  pacable,  why  we'll  do  our  work, 
and  come  out  again  like  a  dhrove  o' 
lambs,  bud  iv  we  have  to  let  ourselves 
in,  ye' 11  not  be  there  to  tell  yer  story 
whin  the  kurnel  comes  back." 

"Honest  men,"  I  answered,  "do  not 
need  to  du^guise  themselves,  and,  owing 
to  your  disguises,  I  can  not  tell  whether 
I  know  any  of  you  or  not,  but  if  there 
are  any  among  you  who  know  me,  they 
know  that  in  your  sickness  and  poverty 
we  have  never  held  aloof  from  you,  your 
wives,  and  children ;  we  have  fed,  clothed, 
and  tended  you,  helped  you  out  of  debt, 
■  given  you  work  to  do,  and  you  mean  to 
reward  us  by  breaking  into  our  house 
and  robbing  us.  I  had  a  better  opinion 
of  Irishmen." 

There  arose  a  chorus  of  "  Thrue  for 
ye, ' ma'am,  jew'l,"  "Every  word  iv  id's 
gospel,"  "  It's  yeners  the  good  lady  alL 
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repent  it.     On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  of  Colonel  Forrest,  no  door  or  Trindow 

more  real  delicacy  of  tact,  Jind  natural  was  acrain  opened. 

good  breeding,  amoni^  those  poor  Tip|)e-  In  the  beirinning  of  August  my  mother 
raiy  ]>easants,  than  I  might  have  found  and  sister  came  to  stay  with  ns,  and  one 
in  many  a  luxurious  drawing-room.  Co-  Saturday  we  had  a  small  dinner-party. 
lonel  Forrest  and  I  became  so  popular,  It  was  quite  eleven  o'clock  before  our 
that,  ahhough  disaffection  and  outrage  guests  left  us,  and  when  my  mother  and 
became  fearfully  common  both  in  our  sister  went  to  bed,  I  seated  myself  by 
own  and  the  adjacent  counties,  although  the  dining-room  fire  for  half  an  hour's 
landlords  and  otliers  were  threatened,  comfortable  causerie  with  my  husband. 
shot  at,  and  in  many  cases  killed,  rrcfelt  Just  then  nurse  brought  my  baby,  which 
quite  secure,  and  while  we  adopted  such  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  made 
precautions  as  it  would  have  been  fool-  by  the  departing  visitors,  and,  taking  off 
liardy  to  neglect,  we  were  at  the  same  my  watch-chain,  bracelets,  and  brooch, 
time  perfectly  convinced  of  the  want  of  which  were  very  valuable,  lest  they  might 
anv  necessitv  for  'them.  Our  hall  door  hurt  the  child,  I  laid  them  on  the  man- 
was  of  oak,  stout  and  strong,  and  besides  tel-piece,  and  when  we  were  going  to 
a  goodly  lock,  chain,  and  a  strong  iron  bed  I  forgot  to  take  them  up  stairs, 
bolt  above  and  below,  it  was  secured  at  The  next  day  it  was  my  turn  to  re- 
night,  and  on  occasions  when  the  house  main  at  home.  My  sister  and  mother 
was  left  unprotected  by  men,  by  three  both  offered  to  remain  with  me,  but^  de- 
heavy  iron  bars,  which  rested  at  either  dining  their  proffered  company,  I  de- 
end  in  deep  sockets  in  the  walls.  The  clared  myself  fully  satisfied  with  that  of 
doors  of  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms  baby  and  Bridget  the  kitchen-maid.  Col- 
opened  into  the  front  hall,  and  tlie  large  onel  Forrest  went,  as  usual,  through  the 
modern  windows  of  these  apartments  lower  part  of  the  house,  making  all  fast, 
were  jn-otected  not  only  by  ordinaiy  shut-  and  while  Bridget  locked  the  yard  gate 
ters,  but  by  others  formed  of  tough,  and  back  door,  I  watched  the  carriage 
well-seasoned  wood,  fastened  in  the  same  drive  off.  The  window  at  which  I  stood 
way  as  the  hall  door.  The  inner  hall  was  immediately  over  the  hall  door,  and 
was  divided  by  folding-doors  from  the  gave  light  to  the  lobby  and  staircase.  I 
outer  one,  and  in  this  inner  hall  was  the  lingered  there  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
staircase  and  a  breakfast  room.  Every  day  was  oppressively  sultiy,  with  that 
door  and  windowby  which  ingi*ess  might  sunless  brooding  heat  which  precedes  a 
be  sought  was  ecpially  well  defended,  and  thunderstorm.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the 
we  thought  ourselves  thoroughly  forti-  heavy  darkened  foliage  of  the  trees,  the 
fied,  and  should  have  thought  so  even  \  hot  air  quivered  over  the  distant  fields, 
had  we  had  any  fears  of  being  attacked,  and  the  moorlands  and  mountains  were 

Three  years  passed  quietly  over,  and  purple  black.     Not  a  sound  was  to  be 

in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  the  lieard — not  an  insect  or  bird  stirred  in 

fourth,  my  baby  was  born.  the   oppressive  noon — and  leaving  the 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  be  about  window  open  to  admit  every  breath  of 

again,  it  was  my  custom  to  go  to  church  air,  I  went  down  to  give  some  directions 

every  alternate  Sunday,  my  nurse  taking  to   Bridget,  after  which   I   entered  the 

the  others  in  her  turn.     On  these  ooca- '  darkened   dining-room.     The  glitter  of 
sions  no  one  was  left  at  home  save  a  young  my  ornaments,  forgotten  the  previous 

girl,  a  kitchen-maid,  to  attend  on  the  night,  caught  my  eye,  but  as  I  was  bur- 

nui-se   or  myself.      My  husband   went  dened  with  my  nursing-chair  and  Bible, 

through  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  lock-  I  left  them  where  they  were,  and  took 

ing,  bolting,  shuttering,  and  barring,  and  ;  up  my  post  in  the  nursery,  which  looked 

when  all  but  the  back  door  had  been  se-  |  into  the  paddock  at  the  bairk  of  the  house. 

cured,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  church-  ■  Baby  was  sleeping  sweetly,  and   I  sat 

goers  went  out  by  that  way,  got  into  the  down  to  read  beside  her  cradle, 

carriage  in  the  yard,  and  drove  out  by  I  had  been  reading  for  about  half  an 

the  yard  gate,  >vhich  the  kitchen-mai<l  hour,   when  the  profound  quiet  of  the 

instantly  fastened,  as  she  did  the  back  :  house  and  the  heat  of  the  day  lulled  me 

door,  and  from  that  time  till  the  return  into  uresistible  drowsiness,  and,  ~ 
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back  in  my  chair,  I  fell  asleep.  I  started 
suddenly,  broad  awake,  as  the  sound  of 
a  single  heavy  knock  on  the  hall  door, 
and  the  fierce  deep-mouthed  barking  of 
Rollo,  our  house-dog,  rudely  dispelled  ' 
my  dreams.  In  a  minute  I  felt  the  pres-  i 
cnce  of  danger,  and  quickly  closing  the  j 
nursery  door,  that  baby  might  not  be 
disturbed,  I  ran  to  the  lobby  window, 
and  looked  down  at  the  door-steps.  What 
I  saw  might  well  have  appalled  me,  and 
I  am  free  to  confess  that,  although  I 
never  fainted  in  my  life,  and  have  looked 
on  "  nerves"  as  another  name  for  affec- 
tation and  ill  temper,  I  grew  sick  with 
fenr,  and  felt  my  heart  beat  almost  to 
suffocMion. 

A  group  of  men,  probably  not  more 
than  a  dozen,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  were  twenty,  stood  on  the  steps ; 
tl'eir  faces  being  covered  with  black  j 
cnipe,  and  shirts  being  drawn  over  their 
clothes,  gave  them  a  peculiarly  diabolical 
appearance.  Some  had  fire-arms,  some 
snort  thick  sticks,  and  two  or  three  car- 
ried weapons  like  a  paviour*s  hammer. 
I  drew  in  my  head  as  quickly  as  possible, 
yet  not  before  the  scene  without  was  in- 
delibly photographed  on  my  brain,  as  is 
often  the  CAse  in  moments  of  intense  ex- 
citement, when  one  might  fancy  that 
trivial  things  must  be  altogether  unno- 
ticed. I  remember  seeing  a  magnificent 
plant  of  scarlet  pimpernel  which  had 
sprung  from  a  crevice  of  the  lowest  step, 
and  which  I  would  not  suffer  to  be  re- 
moved— yes,  in  that  one  rapid  glance, 
the  first  thought  of  which  I  was  con- 
scious was,  that  I  hoped  the  dreadful 
men  might  not  trample  my  fine  pimper- 
nel which  lay  with  its  scarlet  blossoms 
and  lilac  eyes  all  wide  open  to  the  heat 
I  had  been  seen  from  below  too,  and  as 
I  leaned  for  a  moment  to  gather  strength 
against  the  side  of  the  window,  I  heard 
one  voice  say,  "  There's  a  woman  at  the 
■windy  overhead."  "It's  the  misthress 
sure,"  replied  another.  And  the  next 
minute  the  invaders  had  moved  back  so 
as  to  command  a  view  of  my  position. 
I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  but  I 
kept  my  J)lace,  and  we  stood  silently  re- 
garding each  other  for  a  minute  or  two. 
As  this  state  of  things,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  meet  the  views  of  my  objection- 
able visitors,  they  began  talking  together 
in  whispers,  and  then  one  tall,  powerful- 


looking  man,  singling  himself  out  from 
the  rest,  addressed  me : 

"  Mrs.  Forrest,  we  know  ye've  no  one 
in  the  house  wid  ye  bud  an  omadhawn  of 
a  girleen  an'  a  babby,  an'  we  only  want  to 
do  oiu*  bisniss  fair  an'  aisy,  athout  hurt  or 
harm  to  yerself  or  anything  belongin'  to 
ye,  so  just  come  down  an'  let  uz  in,  an* 
we'll  take  what  we  want  an'  go,  an'  lave 
ye  our  blessin'." 

"  What  is  it  you  do  wanti"  I  asked. 

'^Just  our  rights,   ma'am;    nothin* 
more." 

"  And  what  rights  of  yours  can  you 
get  here?" 

"  Money  and  fire-anna,  and  anything 
else  that'll 'help  the  good  cause." 

'*  As  for  money,"  I  said,  "I  have  just 
got  two  pounds  and  fivepence,  which  I 
will  give  you  with  pleasure  ;  as  for  fire- 
arms, you  shall  have  nona  Yon  think 
I  am  unable  to  resist  your  entrance,  but^ 
if  you  try,  you  will  find  that  the  doors  and 
windows  ai-e  strong  enough  to  keep  out 
a  stronger  force  than  yours.  Be  waiTied 
in  time ;  before  you  could  possibly  break 
in.  Colonel  Forrest  will  be  home  from 
church." 

"  Arrah !  me  lady,"  cried  another  man. 
"  Sure  yer  not  spakin'  to  childher.  ^jVe 
know  what  time  it  takes  to  go  from  here 
to  the  church ;  it's  every  step  ov  three 
good  mile,  an*  it's  only  one  o'clock ; 
we've  a  good  while  afore  uz  yit,  glory  be 
to  Grod !  Now  listen  hether,  me  lady ; 
in  we'll  get'  as  sure  as  yer  livin' ;  iv  ye 
let  uz  in  pacable,  why  we'll  do  our  work, 
and  come  out  again  like  a  dhrove  o* 
lambs,  bud  iv  we  have  to  let  ourselves 
in,  ye'U  not  be  there  to  tell  yer  story 
whin  the  kurnel  comes  back." 

" Honest  men,"  I  answered,  "do  not 
need  to  disguise  themselves,  and,  owing 
to  your  disguises,  I  can  not  tell  whether 
I  know  any  of  you  or  not,  but  if  there 
are  any  among  you  who  know  me,  they 
know  that  in  your  sickness  and  poverty 
we  have  never  held  aloof  firom  you,  your 
wives,  and  children ;  we  have  fed,  clothed, 
and  tended  you,  helped  you  out  of  debt, 
given  you  work  to  do,  and  you  mean  to 
reward  us  by  breaking  into  oar  house 
and  robbing  us.  I  had  a  better  opinion 
of  Irishmen." 

There  arose  a  chorus  of  "Thrue  for 
jre,* ma'am,  jew'l,"  "Every  word  iv  id's 
gospel,*'  "  It's  yersel's  the  good  lady  all 
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out;"  and  tlien   the  first  si>okesman  re-    can  not  help  it,  but  first  bring  me  jov 
eutiu'il :  mae'ter's  gword-cSDe  front  the  TMk  om 

"  We'vt;  hccrd  tell  iv  yi-,  me  Indyt  ^^'  the  break fojtt-room  rnantel-piece ;  I  nMt 
no  oiiu  ov  ycr  own  boyd  could  bti  got  to  have  nooiething  to  defend  myself." 
do  tliU  job  jiit>t  bcciue  iv  yergoodneaa,  .  She  looked  iit  me  and  grmned  oa» 
but  ui'illmi's  is  ordhers,  an',  as  tlie  thing  '  temptuously,  bat  the  instlnot  of  lerfikM 
hud  to  be  done,  we've  got  chaps  from  sufiiced  to  gain  this  boon  for  me,  tod  At 
noiih  nil'  Noutii,  aist  and'  west;  an'  see, ;  went  on  her  en-and.  Stealing  on  dpUi^ 
now,  tlK^re's  no  more  tJinc  for  palaveriii' .  I  followed,  uny  nolee  I  might  nave  umU 
Let  uz  in,  an'  yur  as  safe  as  iv  ye  wor  in  being  eSectnally  drowned  in  the  WMwl 
a  gliiSrt-caKO,  liu'l  dhiive  u»  to  id,  an',  be  of  the  blows  and  that  made  hj  Bola 
tbe  Holy  Farmer  I  we'll  dash  the  grawl'a  Over  the  mantel  was  a  rabk  with  wifc 
braitjs  outbi'foi'e  yer  lace,  an'  lave  ye  not  ing-canes  and  a  lightibwling-|UfiM{  ^ 
worth  a  tin'atmcse."  treacherous  dumsel  raised  her  anna  Is 

"  Do  your  worst,  if  it  must  be  so,"  I  take  down  the  cane  I  had  asked  for,  aa4 
said.  "1  have  given  you  my  anuweral-  :  at  the  Bame  moment  I  pulled  the  door  IL 
ready."  I  and  locked  it  outaide.    I  knevsheocali 

"  V(.'ry  well,  ma'niii.  Buys,  fall  to  nolgctoutof  the  wlDdon*,  whidbopasii 
work  !"  only  from  the  top,  and  was  at  least  ft* 

And  then  Ifegan  such  an  a.'isauJt  on  the  teen  feet  from  the  dags  of  the  yaA  As 
door  and  windows  as  shook  the  whole  gave  veut  to  a  yell  of  diamay  and  asfS^ 
hou!ie.  I  rushed  away,  cast  one  iuok  at  and  then  began  swearing  honiblj,  Htl 
my  litill  sleeping  baby,  and,  raiting  her  hurried  away,  tried  in  vain  to  rqitaeatls 
cradle  in  my  arms  cairied  it  up  to  an  at-  biira,  and,  finding  my  effbrta  naalesik  I 
tic  which  we  used  as  a  store-room.  I ,  locked  both  dining  and  drawiag-ieta 
locked  thtt  door,  and  fiew  down  to  the  doors,  put  the  keys  in  my  poafcet,a4 
halt,  wliicti  waa  echoing  to  the  thunder-  bolting  Uollo  into  the  front  h^  1 1^ 
ing  blows  dealt  by  the  a^ailants,  and  ,  ened  the  folding-doors  as  well  mIvh 
wliere  liollo,  mad  with  rage,  was  tear-  able  by  the  help  of  chairs,  ahfafc  I 
ing  to  get  out,  adding  to  the  uproai-  by  brought  up  from  the  kitchen,  bnt  IttM 
bis  furiouij  barking.  Tliere  was  IJiidgct,  not  disguise  from  myaelf  that  if  Hm 
whom  I  had  qnite  tbrgotteii,  deliberately  without  once  succeeded  in  nffsiH^  S 
cndciivoring  to  open  the  hall  door,  a  bi'euch  in  the  front  door,  the  uuMfkB^ 
task  ol'  no  small  dijticulty,  as  It  needed  no  cade  would  have  but  a  wry  tWui  t^fuut 
common  xtreugth  to  let  down  the  heavy  of  withstanding  them.  >feverthdani  I 
barii.  tilie  had  them  all  removed  when  1  had  dona  all  1  could,  and  iiHuling  i/d 
caught  lier  by  tjie  shoulder ;  she  stoited  bivathiess,  deafened  by  liie  iwnfiwiMi sT 
rounil,  her  tiice  betraying  her  guilt  aud  sounds,  the  blows  on  tlie  door,  Ruls't 
and  discomfiture.  i  barking,  and  Bridget's  yelling  nod  kick- 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  I  cried.  '  ing,  I  really  felt  us  though  my  M«Mi 
"  I)o  you  want  us  to  be  all  nmrdercd'f"    j  wera  about  to  leave  miv     One  visit  1 

'-  Sure  I  heerd  them  tell  you  meself,  paid  to  where  my  treasure  iiy,  ain)  tsHl 
ma'am,  they  wouldn't  touch  uz  iv  they  ,  thankful  was  I  to  find  her,  agaiwt  A 
got  in  quiet."  I  hope,  sleeping  still  an  soundly  a»  iJuingh 

"  Ituplace  tliose  bars  this  instant,  girl  \  there  hod  been  nothing  to  di-<tuH)  ha.  I 
— thill  luuiMid!"  ^  took  the  precaution  to  durkeu  Uw  iai 

"  See  hero  now,  ma'am,  it's  best  to  i  window  of  the  store-room  by  miamtvtt 
open  the  doore,  because  they'll  get  in  blanket,  and,  once  again  liUtuting  its 
whether  or  no."  door,  I  descended  to  iht  nest  Hour,  siJ 

"  I.et  them,  if  they  can,"  I  answered,  sat  myself  down  on  the  top  stvp  tit  ikt 
"  Put  up  the  bars."  staircase. 

Her  lace  settled  into  a  doggcil  sullen-  '-  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  poSiiUe  ta  M 
ness  of  i-KpresHion,  '■  I daren  t,  luaaui ;  one  who  has  never  t""]  lu  jdnulsrptn 
boys  like  them  outside  always  gels  their  ;  to  estimato  my  slats  mtOiL  1  noU 
way.  riljustojienthedoorebyyerluve."    bear  the  panels  of  t         -out  d»oc  cnA 

'I  At  your  peril  \"  i  shiieked,  almost  and  strain.  The  at  ing  iwrty  w«i 
beside  myself     "  At  least,  if  you  will,  I ,  evidently  redonbl  lic  «fwM^ 
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At  last,  the  barrier  yielded  with  a  help  me !"  What  more  had  I  need  to 
crash,  and  the  shout  of  triumph  from  the  i  say  t  At  length  I  heard  the  sacking  par- 
infuriated  savages  was  so  significant  of  ties  reassemble  in  the  hall,  and  now  c:ime 
fiendish  exultation,  that  I  knew  my  hour  \  the  attack  on  the  inner  door.  I  knew 
was  come.  One  rush  was  made  at  the  |  theit  could  not  resist  such  strokes  as  fell 
folding-doors,  but  those  who  attempted';  on  it,  and  I  dragged  myself  up  to  the 
them  were  recalled  by  a  voice  which  I ,  attic ;  the  store-room  was  within  the 
recognized  as  that  of  the  principal  mouth- i  cook's  bed-room.  I  entered  this,  and 
piece  of  the  party.  "  Come  back,  boys,  bolting  the  door,  and  dragging  the  table 
tharll  do  dlher,  don't  let  uz  waste  time,  against  it,  I  crept  under  the  bed.  Still 
Biddy  towld  me  this  mornin*  in  the  not  a  sound  from  baby.  Ah,  the  door  is 
chapel-yard  that  the  plate's  all  in  the  din-  '  in  !  And  now  another  crash,  and  I  can 
fai*-room  to-day  after  the  dinner  yesther-  \  hear  Miss  Bridget's  vociferations  more 
day.  Come,  smash  the  doore."  Yes,  so  plainly.  She  is  evidently  set  free,  and 
it  was,  the  plate  which  had  been  used  she,  who  knows  every  nook  and  cranny 
tiie  day  before  was  all  either  on  the  side-  |  of  the  house,  will  soon  find  me  here.  I 
board  or  in  an  unlocked  coffer  beneath  ,  suppose  I  was  as  near  to  Minting  as  a  wo- 
it.  And  Miss  Bridget  had  then  been  in  ,  man  of  my  nerve  could  be  ;  at  least,  I 
league  with  those  men !  Well,  she  was  ;  grew  so  sick  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
eafe  for  the  present,  not  for  long,  I  feared,    must  die. 

Yet  even  then  I  foimd  time  to  wonder  |  I  could  hear  nothing  distinctly  for  a 
how  it  was  that  the  young  lady  had  not  loud  rushing  noise  in  my  ears.  1  could 
admitted  her  friends  by  the  yard-gate,  j  see  nothing  but  black  discs  with  lumin- 
To  the  back  door  of  the  house  I  had  |  ous  edges  which  floated  before  me.  Sad- 
looked  myself  before  going  to  the  nur-  deuly  there  seemed  to  be  a  strange  si- 
eery.  I  had  its  key  in  my  pocket  RoUo  lence.  I  lay  still,  expecting  my  fate, 
had  now  evidently  flown  at  the  man,  and  but  nothing  came ;  the  silence  still  con- 
my  poor  dog's  last  howl  sounded  in  my  tinued,  and  at  last  I  crawled  from  be- 
ears  like  my  own  death-knell.  \  neath  the  bed.    Then  I  heard  loud  voices 

The  crash  of  glass,  the  clang  of  metal,  calling  my  nam&  Yes,  my  husband's 
and  the  dull  sound  of  blows  on  wood, !  voice  and  that  of  my  sister  I  I  heard 
rose  louder  and  louder,  and  Miss  Bridg-  ;  them  hurrying  from  room  to  room,  and 
et^B  vociferation  also  increased  in  volume. ,  I  knew  they  were  in  search  of  me,  but  I 
^Boys,  dear,  let  me  out,  the  misthress, ',  could  not  move  or  speak  ;  with  a  wild 
bad  loock  to  her !  has  me  locked  into  the  yearning  to  be  with  them,  and  see  and 
breakfast-room.  Make  haste,  dariin's ;  feel  myself  safe  in  their  midst,  I  was  al- 
the  kumel  an'  the  men  'ill  be  home  this  '  together  powerless.  A  violent  spasm  of 
mimiit ;  brake  in  the  fouldin'-doores.**  pain  seized  my  heart,  and  tor  some  sec- 
Bat  her  allies  had  (as  I  judged  from  the  onds  it  ceased  to  beat,  while  I  gasped  for 
sounds  I  heard)  come  on  the  wine  and  breath,  and  a  cold  dew  burat  over  my 
■pirits  in  the  sideboard,  and  were  other-   fiMie. 

wise  too  agreeably  busy  to  attend  to  her  As  suddenly  as  it  had  come  the  pang 
pleadings,  even  if  they  heard  them.  How  {  subsided,  my  nerveless  limbs  still  shook 
1  repented  of  my  yesterday's  dinner-party,  and  quivered,  but  all  at  once  I  heard  my 
which  had  lett  such  an  unusual  quantity  baby's  helpless  wail,  and  that  seemed  to 
of  exciting  liquids  in  the  dining-room  to  restore  my  strength  in  some  measure.  I 
still  further  madden  men  who  needed  no  staggered  to  the  inner  door,  opened  it, 
such  excitement  The  minutes  seemed  and  raised  my  little  lady,  rosy,  refreshed, 
to  me  to  be  lengthened  into  hours,  and  and  (thank  God!)  safe  from  the  peril  that 
yet  how  quickly  they  were  flying  I  had  menaced  us.  I  managed  to  slip  back 
Oh,  it  would  be  so  long  before  my  bus- !  the  bolt  of  the  outer  door,  but  I  was  too 
band  could  come !  Oh,  at  the  most,  I  much  exhausted  to  pull  the  table  from  it 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  between  me  and  !  However,  the  anxious  group  below  had 
death  I  Such  a  death  !  So  ran  my  by  this  time  ascended  to  the  upper  story, 
eonf  used  and  agonized  thoughts.  I  and  in  another  minute  I  was  m  my  hua- 
tried  to  pray,  and  could  only  say,  over  '  band's  arms, 
and  over  again,  ''God  help  me!   God  i     It  was  some  time  before  I  ooiddspeidc 
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coherently,  but  the  devastation  below  had  after  my  husband's  return.     When   he 
spoken  planly  enough.  further  eliminated  that  the  people  in  our 

The  work  had  certainly  been  thorougly  neighborhood  did  not  know  any  of  the 
done  Fo  iar  as  it  went :  the  stout  panels   moumei's,  who  were  all  strangers,  and 
of  the  hall  door  were  rent  and  shattered,    that  there  had  been  but  one  woman  in  the 
the  lower  ones  being  altogether  demol-   company,  which  woman,  sitting  in  the 
ished  ;  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  our  plate-   cart  beside  the  coffin,  had  kept  her  bead 
glass  windows  was  left  unbroken ;  the   bowed  down,  and  covered  by  a  hooded 
ponderous  inner  shutters  had  been  taken   cloak,  he  actually  groaned  in  spirit^  and 
down,  and  lay  on  the  carj)ets  with  bro-   then,  bursting  into  satire,  annihilated  the 
ken  bottles  and  decanters,  li*agments  of  rural  police  by  the  bitterness  of  his  sar- 
furniture  and  ornaments,  and  a  signifi-   casms  on  their  blind  stupidity, 
cant  hatchet  and  bludgeon.     My  watch  i      '*That  funeral  was  the  funeral  of  yonr 
with  its  appurtenances,  ai:dmy  other  or-   property,  sir,**  he  said  to  my  husband  ; 
nanients,  were  of  course  gone,  and,  still    ''a  child  could  see  that" 
woi*se,  all  our  "  company"  plate.     My       We  seemed  to  see  it  too,  then,  when 
hutiband's  bureau,  which  stood  in  a  small   it  was  too  late.    By-and-by  vague  rumors 
room,  used  by  him  as  a  study,  and  open-   were  circulated  that  Bridget  was  gone  to 
ing    from  the  dining-room,  had  been   Australia  or  America,  no  one  seemed  to 
broken  open,  but  the  robbers  had  got  but   know  which  ;  but  whether  this  were  true 
a  trifle  there.     Colonel  Forrest  never   or  not,  we  never  discovered.     However, 
kept  more  money  in  the  house  than  suf-  as  she  never  reappeared  either  in  our 
ficient  for  one  week,  and  as  Monday  was   vicinity  or  among  her  own  friends,  who, 
the  day  on  which  he  was  wont  to  replen-   living  in  a  distant  county,  were  closely 
ish  his  stock,  the  Sunday's  supply  was,    watched  for  many  months,  the  probabili- 
of  course,  very  scanty.     Poor  KoUo  lay   ty  is  that  there  was  truth  in  the  report. 
dead  and  stiff  in  the  hall,  his  head  literally   We  surmised  that  the  cause  of  our  visit- 
laid  open.     Biidget  had  vanished  with   ation  on  that  particular  Sunday  was  to 
her  friends ;  but  the  losses  which  seemed  be  found  in  the  well-known  fact  that  my 
most  to  affect  my  husband,  when  his  in-  husband  had  received  a  large  sum  of 
dignation  on  the  score  of  my  fear  and   money  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and 
danger  had  somewhat  abated,  were  those   we  presumed  that  it  was  thought  he  had 
of  Hollo  and  the  firearms,  which,  always  brought  it  home  with  him ;  he  had«  how- 
in  perfect  order,  had  adorned  his  study,    ever,  put  it  in  the  bank  with  which  he 
It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  trampled  flow-   did  bu>iness  within  half  an  hour  of  its 
er-beds  in  my  lawn-garden  the  course  receipt  by  him.    Bridget  had  evidently 
taken  by  the  tugitives  ;  they  had  made  a   been  in  collusion  with  the  robbers,  and 
breach  in  the  hedge  bounding  one  side   had  been  communicative  as  to  our  plate ; 
of  the  lawn,  and  their  trail  was  plainly   but,  of  course,  much  was  altogether  mat* 
visible  in  the  oak  woo<l,  but,  beyond  that, '  ter  of  conjecture.     We  had  got  the  prl 
there  were  but  uncertain  and  misleading   from  a  servants'  registry-office  in  Dublin, 
traces.    Knowing  them  to  be  heavily  en-   so  that  her  antecedents  (beyond  what  her 
cumbered,  however,  we  hoped  to  hear  of  papers  told)  were  unknown  in  our  part 
them  yet,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  setting   of  the  world. 

justice  on  their  track ;  but  though  every  i  Gradually  we  began  to  lose  our  sense 
measure  we  or  the  magistrates  could  de-  of  danger.  I  must  do  the  people  around 
vise  was  taken  to  apprehend  the  perpe- :  us  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  appeared 
trators  of  the  outrage,  we  had  at  length  thoroughly  grieved,  ashamed,  and  indig- 
to  resign  all  hope  of  seeing  our  prop-  nant  at  the  outrage  on  us,  and  were  (I 
erty  again.  A  detective  from  Loudon,  do  believe)  quite  innocent  of  any  knowl- 
who  paid  us  a  professional  visit,  shook  edge  of  it.  We  had  our  doors  and 
his  head  gravely  when,  amid  other  in*ele-  windows  replaced  or  repaired,  and  had 
vant  matter,  he  was  told  that  a  coffin,  the  former  and  the  shutters  sheeted  with 
'Cairied  in  a  countiy  cart,  and  followed  by  iron ;  we  were  even  more  careful  than 
a  group  of  affiicted  mourners,  had  been  formerly  in  all  precautions,  and  one  of 
seen  on  that  eventful  Sunday  on  the  high  our  two  men-servants  (both  long  tried 
eroad  ntor  our  house,  and  about  two  hours  and    thoroughly    trust-worthy)   alwigns 
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remained  in  the  house  on  alternate  Sun- 
days. 

Months  passed,  and,  excepting  that  we 
sometimes  missed  what  hacl  been  carried 
away,  and  that  I  occasionally  suffered 
from  that  spasm  of  the  heart  which  I 
firet  felt  on  that  terrible  Sunday,  we  had 
begun  to  look  on  my  peril  as  a  thing 
gone  by.  Christmas  was  at  hand,  and 
we  were  expecting  several  relatives  and 
friends  from  England.  On  the  day  be- 
fore their  arrival,  I  was  ai  ranucinj:  some 
matters  with  my  cook,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  perfectly  honest  and  well  principled. 
I  t«iid  to  her,  ''  We  shall  miss  our  silver 
covers  now.     I  wish  we  liad  them." 

"  Throtb  !  ma*am  dear,  we  can  t  well 
do  without  them.  It  bates  all  that  there's 
nayther  tile  or  tiilin's  ov  them.  Athin', 
why  didn't  ye  spake  to  his  raverenoe  V 

*^  To  whom  r' 

"  To  his  raverance — to  Father  O'Dris- 
coll."  ^ 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Och  !  sure,  iv  the  tilings  can  be  got 
back  at  all,  he'll  get  them ;  them  peelers 
is  no  good." 

*'  IIow  could  the  priest  help  usi" 

'*  Sure  they  can  do  anything ;  it  Stan's 
to  rasou  they  ciin,  the  holy  craythurs." 

"  How  do  they  manage  it?" 

**  Och  ?  they  pray  for  it,  an'  then,  ov 
coorse,  they  get  it ;  but,  besides  that  they 
pray,  they  prache,  they  spake  from  the 
althar,  au'  threaten  bell,  book,  an'  can- 
dlelight on  the  villyaus  that  do  anything 
bad,  an'  one  priest  spakes  to  another,  an' 
tliin  he  does  his  part,  an'  so  on  ;  it  goes 
the  rounds,  an'  whatever  it  is,  it's  puity 
sure  to  be  got  back,  it  or  its  value." 

I  confess  that  this  suggestion  of  Mol- 
ly's sank  into  my  mind.  The  more  I 
thought  of  it,  the  more  I  thought  it  worth 
a  trial.  T|^e  parish  priest  was  an  old  man, 
a  highly  educated  and  even  accomplished 
geutieman,  one  of  the  old  St.  Oaier 
school,  which  is  now  almost  entirely 
passed  away.  He  was  well  known  to  us, 
as  he  mingled  freely  in  the  society  of  the 
county,  and  was  known  and  respected 
by  all  creeds  and  classes.  The  result  of 
my  meditations  was,  that  I  wrote  Mr. 
O  Driscoll  an  invitation  to  dine  with  us, 
and  in  the  coui*se  of  the  evening  I  made 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  unob 
served  by  my  husband  ;  for,  in  truth,  I 
was  ashamed  to  tell  him  what  I  meant  to 


do,  thinking  that  he  would  laugh  at  me, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  resolved  to 
let  slip  no  possible  chance  of  recovering 
the  stolen  thimjs.  Mr.  O  Driscoll  looked 
very  grave  when  I  preferred  by  request 

*'My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  **  I  fear  you 
ask  what  I  can  not  do.  I  know  that  the 
robbers  were  none  of  the  people  here, 
and  it  is  so  long  since  the  affair — fully 
four  months  now — that  the  chances  are 
your  plate  and  jewelry  have  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  melting-pot  long  ei*e 
this,  but  what  I  can  do  I  will." 

I  afterwards  heard  that  on  the  next 
Sunday,  at  the  close  of  his  sermon,  the 
old  priest  had  solemnly  addressed  his  con- 
gregation, reminding  them  of  all  my  hus- 
band and  I  had  done  for  them,  and  urg- 
ing them,  under  severe  penalties,  to  come 
forward  if  they  had  the  faintest  clue  to 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  No  dis- 
closure followed  his  address,  and  a  fort- 
night more  brought  us  to  Christms-eve. 

Our  house  was  full  of  old  friends,  and, 
despite  the  absence  of  my  plate  and  oth- 
er things,  I  determined  to  be  very  happy; 
and  as  the  weather  was  bright  and  frosty, 
with  a  light  sprinkling  of  crisp  snow,  we 
enjoyed  as  many  out-door  pleiisures  as 
the  season  would  allow.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  old  year,  we  had  all  set  off  after 
luncheon  to  a  lake  in  a  demesne  some 
three  miles  away,  and  skated  till  it  W!is 
time  to  return  to  dinner.  Every  one 
was  tired  in  the  evening,  and  but  that 
we  wished  to  see  the  New  Year  in,  we 
should  all  have  retired  to  rest  very  much 
earlier  than  usual.  As  it  was,  we  only 
waited  for  the  coming  in  of  our  new 
friend,  and  were  exchanging  congratula- 
tions and  "good  nights,"  in  the  hall  as 
we  took  our  candles  from  the  table.  All 
at  once,  one  dull  loud  crash  on  the 
knocker  stilled  every  voice,  and  I  know 
that  for  myself  I  turned  faint  with  memo 
ry  and  fear.  The  knock  was  repeated, 
but  no  answer  was  made  to  my  husband's 
loud  question  as  to  who  knocked,  and 
atler  a  moment's  deliberation  several  of 
us  ascended  to  my  old  post  of  vantage, 
and  Colonel  Forrest  and  another  gentle- 
m-m  opened  the  window  and  leaned  out. 
We  had  lefl  our  lights  in  the  hall,  and 
were  not  afraid  of  being  seen  from  be 
low.  The  night  was  a  black  frost, 
moonless  and  still,  and  when  the  eyes  of 
the  look-out  had  become  accustomed  to 
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the  Oaiknessi,  we  who  were  behind  were  to  say,  though  they  had  not  monStf 
informed  that  do  one  was  in  aiglit,  but  enough  to  keep  them  front  atealing,  tttj 
that  (lometliing  lay  on  the  dooi'-ist«p,  and  bad  at  least  sense  enongh  to  find  Ort 
that  the  sound  of  feet  in  rapid  retreat  was '  whether  what  they  etolo  wu  worth  rtat 
diHtinclly  audible  on  the  frozen  gravel  of  ing.  Their  ccdsotb  probaUj  did  Mt 
the  avenue.  It  was  decided  that  two  ,  tiiink  of  a  lower  dara  of  ainnen,  who 
gentlemen  should  keep  watch  above  to  Bttal  references  without  verifying  Umm 
)>revent  a  Nnrprlse,  and  the  rest  should  at  all,  very  likely  without  bnng  ifale  to 
open  the  door  and  examine  the  heap  on  veri^-  them.  Or,  perhaps,  to  say  tkM 
the  step  ;  so  it  was  dono,  and,  to  our  joy  .  they  steal  refereuces  is  doing  thcta  tn 
and  delight,  we  found  two  large  rough  |  much  honor ;  It  wonld  be  more  ■mutjii 
willow  baskets  (such  as  the  country  peo-  to  say  that  they  steal  the  nunes  of  M- 
pie  use  for  potatoes),  containing  every  ,  thors  whom  they  never  read,  and  wImm 
article  that  had  been  taken  from  ns, '  names  perhaps  they  leam  only  fron  tki 
with  the  small  exception  of  one  salt-  anthors  from  whom  they  eteal  thsK 
spoon.  Yes,  evei^lhing  else  was  there, !  There  is  indeed  another  cslaas,  who  ofie^ 
black  with  taniitih,  and  not  a  little  |  ly  invent  statements  and  &tlur  liMi 
scratched  and  bniised,  but  otherwise  upon  real  authors,  and  then  go  oa  Bit 
(jnite  safe.  We  conjectured  that  the  .  only  to  invent  other  atatemenU,  bat  W 
things  had  been  buried  in  the  earth,  for  i  invent  imaginary  author*  fiom  wbca 
they  were  soiled  and  inirched  with  clay.  '  they  profess  to  have  borrowed  thaa. 
Perchance  we  should  never  have  got  Such  are  the  inventors  of  thepedigmof 
them,  had  not  the  keenness  of  the  search  Coulthard  of  that  ilk,  with  thdr  rmt- 
for  them,  and  its  long  duration,  made  the  ,  ences  to  Tadtus,  Beda,  and  other  a» 
robbers  afraid  to  dispose  of  them.  As  thors  known  and  unknown.  ButtUlii 
soon  as  the  restitution  was  made  public^  ,  a  direct  practidng  on  the  igBonaoatf 
I  had  a  note  From  Mr.  O'DiiscoU  con- 1  the  public  on  which  we  fancy  thateai^ 
gralulatjng  me,  and  begging  me  never  j  parativety  few  can  venture.  W«  M 
.'■gain  to  mention  the  subject  to  him.  Nor'  rather  sjieaking  of  people  who  havaH 
<tKl  I.  '  intention  of  deceiving  riiiyl">'iT  n.'^  £u  »^ 

j  the  matter  of  thdr  stali-nu'iil^  >roc^  l>ui 

- — I  who  either  distinctly  wish  lo  jriiiKTr-Iil 

s«iutd.j  RoviL-w.  fo''  """"e  learning  than  liu-y  p„...es*.  .jr, 

I  as  we  suspect  is  the  v.i^v  witli  Kj^^ai 

I-ITERARY  HONESTY.  |  many,  who  are  simply  cuivlc-is  alujui  dx 

matter,  and  who  copy  ON<!  fri>m  ttiertlMl 

TnEHE  is  a  complaint  somewhere  made  i  without  stoppiug  to  think  lor  n  OMiDcai 
by  Niebuhr,  and  which  Arnold  confirms  |  whether  they  are  aotiny  honc-stlv  w  ml 
— or,  in  the  language  of  our  times,  en-  ]  in  bo  eopjing.  Let  ua  "l:ike  two'  liuHB) 
dorses — a^inst  certain  scholars  who  I  instances,  one  of  whic*  we  ruuit  «ii*« 
made  free  m  an  undue  manner  with  the  that  we  have  made  no  aitemtrt  lo  ir^ 
relerences  of  other  scholars.  A  man  ;  tor  ourselves.  Gilbert  M'liiie  wniuifaiB 
would  take  the  references  at  the  bottom  of  certain  naturalists  nho,  ntpvinca* 
of  another  man's  page,  verify  them,  and  fiom  the  other,  libellouslv  rtn'nswnJ 
tiien  transfer  them  to  the  bottom  of  his  |  Aristotle  as  saying  thai  yoatt  httalbel 
own  page,  just  as  if  he  had  found  them  ;  through  their  ears.  Tlie  iroth  i>  iM 
out  for  himself.  We  suppose  that  every  j  Aristotle  said  the  exact  o.iHirary,  irh* 
one  will  agree  with  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  I  ing  Alcmieon  for  making  oo  sinnse* 
that  to  do  this  is  utterly  dishonest — that  asseition  about  the  goal</^  Then.  wA 
a  man  has  no  more  right  to  steal  his  i  there  is  the  famong  caw  of  St.  K&^ 
neighlxir's  references  than  to  steal  any  i  shown  up  by  Dr.  Haithitd.  E»«y  <« 
other  thmg  that  is  his.  To  be  sure  Nie- ;  musthaveBeonorheardnome  iriunuifcrf 
buhr  and  Arnold  have,  in  these  strict- |  Protestant  crow  ov  "■,  Eliffhi*' «ip«*- 
ures,  by  no  means  hit  upon  the  lowest  i  tion  of  the  Whole  xmiv  of  n  Cbrwii" 
depth  of  hterary  dishonesty.    The  people  j  Man,  consisting  in  ng  Uthe  and  *■ 

whom  they  censured  did  at  least  verify    charging  a  few  rio  iR-rvanw*  Brta 

the  references  which  they  stole.     That  is  Mr.  HaUam  fell 
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had  the  magnanimity  to  put  himself  to  der.  And  in  truth  this  is  the  way  in 
open  penance  in  a  later  edition — a  good  which  most  of  our  popular  history  is 
example  which  we  believe  that  smaller  written.  Amonsi;  the  blind  the  one-eyed 
offenders  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  man  is  king,  and  Niebuhr's  man  who  ver- 
foUow.  The  truth  is  that  St.  Eligius  '  ified  the  references  and  then  passed  them 
did  mention  certiiin  formal  observances  !  off  as  his  own  would,  in  such  company, 
as  bindinu:  on  a  good  Christian,  but  that  appear  as  a  model  not  only  of  research, 
he  also  enlarged  at  much  greater  length  but  of  honesty.  The  truth  is  that  people 
on  those  moral  and  religious  duties  about '  seem  not  to  understand  that  honesty,  any 
which  all  Christians  agree.  IVIosheim  '  more  than  accuracy,  hjis  anything  to  do 
picked  up  so  much  as  suited  his  purpose  '  with  the  matter.  They  copy  and  copy 
of  depreciation,  but  he  had  the  decency  |  without  a  thought  that  anything  besides 
to  leave  some  marks  of  omission.  His  copying  is  possible.  As  it  does  not  come 
English  translator  left  out  the  marks  of  ^  into  their  heads,  to  inquire  whether  the 
oroi.<sion,  and  Robert«»on — who  is  still ,  actors  of  history  really  did  the  acts  which 
read  at  Oxford — and  a  host  of  others  i  they  are  made  out  to  have  done,  still 
copied  one  from  the  other,  till  poor  St.  ■  less  does  it  come  into  their  heads  to  in- 
Eligius  was  made  to  give  a  description  '  quire  when  the  writera  of  history  really 
of  a  perfect  Christian  as  little  like  what '  wrote  what  they  are  made  out  to  have 
he  intended  to  give  as   the   statement '  written. 

about  the  goat^  breathing  through  their  It  is  curious  that  the  people  who  play 
ears  was  like  the  real  meaning  of  Ansto-  these  tricks  should  in  any  way  present  a 
tie.  These  ai*e  two  specially  bad  cases,  '  likeness  to  the  class  of  writers  on  whom 
because  in  each  of  them  somebody,  be  it '  their  tricks  are  most  commonly  played. 
Aristotle  or  be  it  Eligius,  is  misrepre-  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  point  out 
sented  and  held  up  to  unjust  contempt. !  how  utterly  unknown  the  idea  of  literary 
But  it  is  only  the  common  way ;  one '  property  was  to  the  chroniclers  of  the 
man  copies  from  another,  without  ever  '  middle  ages.  Every  mediieval  writer  did 
thinking  of  searching  whether  these  '  not  copy,  because  in  some  cases  the  form 
things  are  so.  Robertson,  indeed,  we '  of  their  works  hindered  much  copying. 
must  acquit  of  the  grossest  form  of  dis-  '  William  of  Malmesbury,  we  have  no 
honesty,  because  he  distinctly  says  that  doubt,  incorporated  the  matter  of  a  great 
he  borrowed  the  passage  from  Mosheim  '  many  ballads  in  his  history,  but  the  pe- 
er Mosheim's  translator.  But  we  can  '  culiar  form  ofhis  work  hindered  him  from 
not  acquit  him  of  gross  idleness  and  care- '  largely  copying  the  text  of  any  earlier 
lessness  in  being  satisfied  with  transla- '  Latin  prose  writer.  So,  when  a  man 
tions  and  extracts,  instead  of  going  to  '  wrote  a  distinct  monograph  of  events  of 
the  Latin  text  of  Eligius  (or  as  lie  blun- 1  which  he  was  an  eye-witness — an  Itine- 
deringly  calls  him  Kyidiua)  for  himself.  rary  of  King  Richard  or  a  History  of  the 
We  suspect  that  this  sort  of  carelessness  Emperor  Frederick — his  work  was  ne- 
iBnmch  more  common  than  deliberate  mis-  cessarily  bis  own.  But  the  authors  of 
representation.  But  it  is  a  sort  of  care-  chroniclers  in  the  shape  of  chronicles  coj)- 
lessness  which,  though  we  acquit  it  of  \  ied  without  scruple — ^good  writers  no 
the  grossest  form  of  dishonesty,  is  still  j  less  than  bad  ones,  a  brilliant  narrator 
distinctly  dishonest.  It  is  like  the  act  of  like  Matthew  Paris  no  less  than  a  dull 
a  medical  man  who  has  no  sort  of  wish  j  copyist  like  Thomas  Walsingham.  He 
to  kill  his  patient,  but  who,  through  idle- 1  wanted  his  chronicle  for  use,  for  his  own 

use   or  for  that  of  his  brethren.     For 
times  before  his  own,  he  copied  any  ear- 
lier chronicle  that  he  approved  of,  cor- 
of  the  wilful  murder  of  Eligius'  reputa-  i  recting,    omitting,   adding,  just    as  he 
tion,  but  we  undoubtedly  convict  him  of:  pleased — sometimes,  as   in  the^  case  of 
manslaujxhter.    We  are  not  sure  whether 


ness,  carelessness,  or  culpable  ignorance, 
does  not  Uike  tlie  proper  means  to  keep 
his  patient  alive.     We  acquit  Robertson 


Dr.  White,  Regius,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford,  who  transcribes  Mosheim's  ex- 
tracts, leaving  out  all  the  signs  of  omission, 
might  not  be  condemned  for  wilful  mur- 


Matthew  Paris  dealing  with  Roger  of 
Wendover,  translating  the  narrative  from 
one  vein  of  political  sentiment  to  anotlier. 
It  was  only  when  he  came  down  to  his 
own  time  and  spoke  as  a  contemporary 
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that  lie  tlioiiplit  it  at  all   necessary  to  Rop:er  of  "Wendover,  he  would  be  riarhtly 

draw  wholly  from  his  own  stores.     So  looked  on  ns  having  reached  the  sammit 

with   translations;    we   have  ^een   that  of  literary  dishonesty.    To  ]»rint  another 

King  Alfred  himself  was  anything  hut  a  man's  history  or  |)oem  as  your  own,  to 

faithful  translator;  in  translating  Boethi-  rejieat  another  man*8  si»eechasyour  own 

us   and  Orosius,  he  im})roved  Boethius  on  a  great  national  octtasion,  are  pranks 

and  Orosius   whenever  he   thought  he  which  few  men  would  venture  to  play 

could  make  them  serve  better  to  edifica-  now-a  days.     Perhaps  no  one  under  the 

tion.     In  short,  no  one  scrupled  to  c»opy  rank  of  leader  of  a  Conservative  Opposi- 

if  it  served  his  purpose,  and  an  able  and  tion  would  dare  to  run  such  a  risk.     Peo- 

earnest  writer  was  more  likely  to  cojiy  pie  no  longer  a]>propriate  other  men*s 

unfaithfully,  if  we  are  to  use  such  an  ex-  writings  whole — not  even  with  improve- 

pression,  than  a  stui)id  writer.  ments  which  they  may  fondly  think  ren- 

This  soil  of  feeling  could  hardly  sur-  der  them  their  own.  Serjeant  Stephen, 
vive  the  invention  of  printing.  During  indeed,  puts  in  the  same  volume  and  the 
the  days  of  manuscript,  it  was  natural  same  page  large  j>ort ions  of  Blackstone'a 
enough  when  ap[)lied  to  the  class  of  vri-  Commentaries  and  large  portions  of  his 
tings  to  which  it  was  mainly  ap])lied.  own.  Physically,  this  is  much  the  game 
Even  then,  men,  at  least  honest  men,  did  as  Matthew  Paris's  treatment  of  Roger 
not  i)ilfer  from  writings  which  clearly  of  Wendover.  But  the  likeness  is  only 
were  some  man's  sj)ecial  propei-ty.  Po-  physical.  Matthew's  readers  had  no 
ems  or  histories  or  letters,  whose  form  or  means  of  knowing  how  much  he  had  coin- 
matter  showed  them  to  be  distinctly  a  posed  himself  and  how  much  he  had 
man's  own,  were  respected  even  then,  merely  copied,  but  a  man  must  be  very 
But  a  chronicle  seemed  to  be  common  stupid  who,  with  the  help  that  is  ^ven 
property,  written  ibr  common  use;  and  him,  can  confound  a  paragraph  of  Ste- 
if  it  suited  the  generiil  ])uri)Ose  of  a  later  phen  with  a  j)aragraph  of  Blackstona 
chronicler,  why  should  he  take  the  trou-  You  are  told,  at  the  l>eginning  of  the 
ble  to  j)ut  the  whole  of  the  same  matter  book,  on  what  principle  it  is  put  together, 
into  other  words?  If  he  thought  he  and  the  original  and  the  borrowed  por- 
could  imj)rove  uj>on  it  in  detail,  why  tions  are  carefully  distinguished  by  those 
should  he  forbear  to  do  so?  The  posi-  tyi>ograj)hical  marks  which  Matthew  had 
tion  of  the  transcriber,  when  he  was  him-  not  at  his  command.  There  is  nothing 
self  an  author  and  not  a  mere  profession  •  in  Serjeant  Stephen's  way  of  dealing  with 
al  sciibe,  would  constantly  tempt  him  to  Blackstone  which  is  other  than  honest. 
deal  with  his  predecessors  in  this  way.  and  straightforward,  and  we  never  heard 
A  chronicle  which  he  had  j>ifked  out  from  that  any  one  found  fault  with  him  for  it. 
among  others  and  copied  with  his  own  But,  with  a  curious  analogy  to  the  case 
hand  Le  might  seem  to  have  some  right  of  the  mediaeval  chronicle,  it  is  only  with 
in  as  well  as  the  original  author.  Every  books  of  a  certain  class  that  such  an  ar- 
copy  was  fi  distinct  edition,  the  result  of  rangement  could  be  tolerated — namely, 
distinct  and  considerable  labor.  The  with  those  where  sound  and  trustworthy 
man  who  had  done  all  this  might  not  information  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  does 
unreasonably  claim  the  right  at  once  to  pei-fectly  well  for  a  law-book ;  but  no  one 
appropriate  and  to  imi)rove.  There  were  ,  wouhl  be  satisiieil  with  a  poem,  a  history, 
no  reviews  in  which  he  might  either  sug-  or  a  philosophical  treatise  puttogether  on 
gest  his  own  im]>rovenients  or  be  cen- ,  such  a  principle.  Still  there  is  the  great 
smxd  ior  his  j)lagiarisms.  When  a  man  .  difference  that  in  the  modem  case  the 
formed  his  library  with  his  own  hand,  ;  union  of  borrowed  and  original  matter  is 
and  had  no  way  of  criticizing  his  prede- 
cessois  but  by  bodily  altering  their  texts, 
it  is  no  wonder  tluit  ide.js  of  literary 
projierty  were  wholly  different  from 
what  they  are  now. 

Printing  naturally  changed  all  this, 
and  if  a  modern  historian  treated  an  ear- 
lier  writer  as  Matthew   I'aris    ti-eated 


distinctly  and  rei)eatedly  acknowledged, 
while  in  the  media3val  case  it  is  either 
not  acknowledged  at  all,  or  acknow* 
ledged  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  caU  con- 
stant attention  to  it. 

In  fact,  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a 
modern  writer  ventures  to  transfer  large 
l)ortiou8  of  another  man*s  writings  to 
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own  pages  without  acknowledgment.  '  is  another  matter.  But  anyhow  the  name 
Such  doings  would  be  at  once  found  out  of  your  benefactor  must  appear, 
•nd  at  on«B  scouted.  But  many  people  The  whole  morality  of  the  matter  in- 
do  what  is  practically  as  bad — sometimes,  ]  vol ves  the  existence  and  the  use  of  origi- 
one  can  not  help  thinking,  consciously,  nal  writers.  But  while  so  many  peo^ 
but  very  often  from  sheer  incapacity  to  never  look  at  an  original  writer,  andean 
discern  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  ,'  hardly  be  persuaded  that  originsd  writers 
matter.  The  grossest  case  which  we  '  exist,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  designing  and 
remember  for  a  good  while  past  is  the  '  daring  persons — Dukes,  Doctors,  or  oth- 
way  in  which  Dr.  Doran  and  the  Duke  ers,  as  may  happen — take  advantage  of 
rfManchestertook  to  themselves  so  mucli  the  carelessness  of  the  public  to  deck 
as  soeined  good  to  them  of  the  labors  of  themselves  in  the  borrowed  plumes  of 
Mr.  Bergenroth,  and  dismissed  Mr.  Ber- .  their  betters. 

cenroth  with  a  single  patronizing  men-  I 

tion  of  his  name.     The  people  of  whom 

Kiebuhr  complained  were  very  small  sin-  Leisure  Hour, 

ners  compared  with  such  Anakmi  as  these. 
The  temptation  to  their  offence  is  often 
Tery  strong.    No  one  can  object  to  theif  I 

nsing  modern  writers  as  guides  and  in-  |  It  is  more  than  seven  years  now  since 
dexes  to  ancient  authorities ;  it  is  in  fact  Victoria,  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
one  of  their  most  important  uses.  Blessed  land,  left  her  home  and  her  native  land, 
be  the  modem  writor — Dean  Milrnan  for  where  she  will  be  always  remembered 
instance — whose  writings  can  so  be  with  respect  and  affection.  Scarcely  ever 
used ;  and,  did  not  the  memory  of  Sir  has  a  royal  alliance  been  hailed  with 
Francis  Palgi*ave  hinder  us,  we  should  '  so  much  joy  and  anticipation  of  happi- 
•dd,  cursed  be  the  modern  writer  who  '  ness  as  was  the  mairiage  of  the  English 
does  not  give  us  the  power  of  so  using  i  Princess  Royal  with  the  heir  prestimp- 
tfaem.  You  have  seen  an  account  of  such  \  tive  of  the  Prussian  monarchv.  Apart 
or  such  a  matter  in  some  ancient  writer,  .  from  its  being  a  union  of  the  heart,  and 
but  you  are  not  quite  certain  in  which  not  of  mere  political  expediency,  it  was 
of  several  it  was,  or,  if  you  remember  the  a  token  of  good  for  the  future  generation 
writer,  you  can  not  at  once  put  your  fin-  ^  that  the  two  greatest  Protestant  nations 
ger  on  chapter  and  vei*se.  Turn  to  the  were  thus  united  by  family  taes.  There 
place  where  the  subject  is  treated  of  by  '  are  blessings  which  can  be  expected  only 
a  modern  writer  who  does  his  duty,  a '  in  countries  where  evangelical  religion 
Thirl  wall  or  a  Lappenberg,  and  you  are  ;  is  known,  and  where  God  is  worshiped 
at  once  sent  to  the  right  place.  A  ref-  j  according  to  his  word.  May  England 
orence  got  at  in  this  way  is  surely  your  and  Prussia  be  ever  closely  united,  and 
own  reterence  ;  the  modern  writer  has  at  in  both  countries  may  there  be  increase 
Vdost  only  refreshed  your  memory.  But "  of  that  righteousness  which  alone  exalt- 
0appose  that,  along  with  such  a  refer- '  eth  a  people ! 

once,  you  find  another  equally  opposite,  j  In  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  a  na- 
from  an  author  whom  you  have  not  read,  |  tion  nothing  is  of  more  importance  and 
or  whom  at  any  rate  you  have  utterly  j  infinenoe  than  the  moral  tone  of  the 
fergotten.  It  is  a  strong  temptation  to  '  Court.  History  is  ftill  of  illustrations  of 
transfer  both  references  alike  to  your  own  I  the  power  for  good  or  for  evil  that  goes 

Sges.  But  honesty  distinctly  forbids  it  forth  from  the  chalnber  of  kings  and 
the  latter  case.  You  may  make  use  queens.  The  moral  and  domestic  life  of 
of  the  passage  and  the  information  which  the  palace  tells  directly  or  indirectlv  upon 
H  conveys,  but  you  must  distinctly  show,   the  homes  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  and 

conditions.  The  influence  of  the  Crown 
Princess,  since  her  residence  in  Prussia^ 
we  are  told  by  a  well-known  minbter  in 
Berlin,  has  been  very  great  Her  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  gentleness  of 
manner,  the  simplicdty  of  ner  domestio 


some  way  or  other,  that  it  was  Dr. 
Milfnan  or  Dr.  Lapj)enberg  who  sent  you 
to  the  passage.  How  far  it  may  be  al- 
lowable to  cover  your  obligation  by  tak- 
ing that  moment  either  to  agree  with  or 
to  differ  from  the  views  of  the  old  writer 
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nfe  and  household  airangementB,  even  |  to  exercise  the  dntymid  privilege  of  i 
at  one  of  the  moet  powerful  coiirti*  of  I  mother,  to  nurse  her  ova  child.  Id  » 
Europe,  have  been  felt  through  the  !  der  to  avoid  all  the  excitement  ind  ns- 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of  her  ieties  at  tlie  time  attending  the  tnabU 
adoption.  At  the  beginning  of  her  resi-  j  political  btate  of  the  coantiT,  abe  wMt 
dence  the  loids  and  ladies  in  waiting,  to  Italy,  where  ahe  enjoyed  qiuet  mi 
and  ihe  directors  of  court  ceremonies,  !  retirement  for  her  fiunil}'  duties.  Inht 
wci-e  often  shocked  at  her  disregard  of  whole  domentjc  life  she  is  indeed  a  pit 
the  long-established  stiff  forms  in  vogiie.  i  teni  to  mothers,  all  the  more  exempliij 
The  Princess  always  followed  more  the  for  the  hindmncefl  of  her  exalted  tu6m. 
dictates  of  her  heart  than  the  prescribed  |  After  tiresome,  though  necenuy  SUk 
routine  of  ceremonials.  It  vs  said  that  ■  ceremonies  or  duties,  her  fint  Tint  it  M 
she  once  lind  to  hear  a  lecture  from  a  the  nursery.  Once  ahe  fioipriaed  a  Itfp 
coiiit  official  on  tlie  impropriety  of  speak- 1  party,  on  a  public  occasion,  b^  takinsip 
ing  in  jiublic  of  the  Crown  rrince  as  lier  her  children,  who  came  nuhing  to  Mf, 
husband,  instead  of  giving  him  his  due  ^  in  her  arms,  and  embracing  tnem,  mi 
title.  She  at  once  went  to  the  king,  and  \  allowing  them  to  caress  her  befi)n  Ai 
asked  him  whether  it  was  unbecoming  in  '  company. 

her  to  call  the  Crown  Prince  her  husband.  ,■  Tlie  unobtrusive  beneroleiMe  oC  it 
The  king,  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  told  |  Princess  is  well  known  to  all  at  Bdb 
her  certainly  to  C3.\\  hlra  always  her  hus- 1  The  writer  knows  it  as  a  iact  tlwtihall 
l>and,whereverand  whenever  she  pleased. ,  iu  the  habit  of  sending  to  make  inadnv 
The  Princess  seeks  and  find;*  her  hap- '  as  to  the  cliaracter  and  modeof  fii^«l 
piness  in  her  laniily  circle.  Her  richer  then  rendering  substantial  h>^  v^ 
are  her  children ;  and  lovely  and  beloved  she  hears  of  caeea  of  distress.  S»  *■ 
children  they  are  all  four.  ITer  eldest, '  solidted  to  become  apatroneasofat^ 
Frederic  William  Victor  Albert,  was  '  porary  asylum  for  govemeasea  oot  d 
born  27th  January,  1859 ;  the  second,    employ.    She  desirtid  that  t'  " 


Tictoria  Elizabeth  Augusta  Charlotte,  tee  should  lay  before  her  an  e 
born  24th  July,  18G0  ;  Albert  William  '  the  cost  of  the  institution,  and  twiettt 
Henry,  bom  14tli  August,  1802;  and  j  estimate  was  relnred,  as  not  beinK  irf 
the  fourth,  Francis  Fredeitc  Sigismund,  clently  explicit  and  clear  in  detaw;  ■ 
born  l.'>th  September,  18C4.  Tlie  eldest, !  only  after  everything  had  beea  fnlljB 
a  nice-tempered  boy,  now  six  years  of  j  satisfactorily  expUuned  did  abe  eqn 
age,  lively  and  full  of  spirit,  rides  his  her  approval,  and  consent  to  h 
pony  well ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  ^  jiatronesa.  On  visiting  the  i 
when  he  is  seen  with  his  sister  rurinnig  she  minutely  inspected  all  tlM 
about  and  playing  in  the  royal  garden.  |  ments,  and  directed  several  iio. 
With  the  greatest  motherly  cai-e  the  j  ments  to  be  made,  in  aootndaiwa  vik 
Princess  watches  over  the  training  of  her  English  ideas  of  comfiirt. 
her  children.  The  (Jrown  Prince  also  In  her  leisure  boura  sin-  r.c.nlanvly  is- 
finds  it  his  delight  to  occujiy  himself '  proves hermind,  and cu^itvnltw  her  Ijvlt. 
with  his  family,  especially  with  the  eld-  [  in  reading  and  writing,  'Intwing.  inmld- 
est  boy,  encouraging  him  iu  his  work,  j  ling,  and  painting.  'V^V'  nav  biehl 
and  joining  in  his  sports.  It  will  inter-  beautiful  statuette  of  "One  t.f  ih*!  ftai 
est  mothers  to  mention  also  that  when  Virgins  trimming  her  LLimp."  *PDt  bva 
ihcPrincess,  much  against  her  own  wish,  i  Berlin  as  a  present  to  Mr.  )->lwanl  Haaij 
was  obliged  to  giv*  up  nursing  her  first  Corbould,  her  early  insirii<-iiir  iD  6aw 
thi'ee  children,  she  took  care  that  the  '  ing  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Jfr.  C-nrlwutfi 
wet-nurse  was  cloi^e  to  her  own  apart-  j  tuition  must  have  been  m.wt  vtUoahletf 
incuts  iu  the  palace,  so  thai  she  could  the  Princess,  and  to  hix  other  pnplbii 
herself  watch  over  her  children.  She  the  royal  faniily ;  but  no  nuiflct  can  f* 
alfo  insiMed  that  the  nurse  should  at  niunicite  the  talent  for  "rii^nal  d«iiA 
least,  once  during  the  day,  nurse  her  any  more  ttian  a  wriiing-niatter  fl» 
own  child.  After  having  given  way  so  teach  the  art  of  orisi  lal  ooui|iofltHa- 
much,  she  carried  her  point  in  regard  to  We  have  seen  I  i—  .  .  .  -^  >  .i- 
the  fourth  child,  and  she  had  permission  [  signs  by  the  Im 
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by  tlie  Princess  Alic«,  displayin<]fapo\ver  idea  of  the  ^eat  talent  for  original  do- 

which  many  a  professional  artist  niiijlit  sign  possessed  by  the  Princess  Royal, 

justly  covet.     The  Crown  Princess  has  until  this  drawing  surprised  and  deeply 

frequently  j>resented  drawings  or  paint-  affected  all  who  saw  it 
ings  to  cxjK)sitions  or  fancy  fairs,  held       The  story  of  the  picture,  after  it  reach- 

at  Berlin,  for  the  benefit  of  benevolent  ed  the  exhibition  at  Kurlinijton  House, 

institutions.     Her   first  contribution  of  is  worth  recording.     The  Princess  had 

this  kind  in  her  own  country  we  are  glad  put  a  very  modest  value  on  her  work, 

to  bc»  able  to  recall,  by  presentincra  copy  and  offered  to  dispose  of  it  privately  for 

of  the  ]>i<ture  ])ainted  by  her  for  '* The  \  a  small  sum,  which  she  wished  to  enter 

Patriotic  Fund.*'  as  her  subscription.     She  was  assured 

When  the  proposal  was  made  to  hold  that  this  would  greatly  frustrate  the  aim 

an  art  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  picture  would 

widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who  fetch  a  handsome  sum.     The  firat  offer, 

fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  she  was  asked  .  made  immediately  the  doors  of  the  exhi- 

if  she  intended  to  send  a  contribution,  bition  were  opened,  was  eighty  guineas, 

Dif!i<lent   ot*  her  own  powers,  she  ex-  followed  by  another  of  one  hundred  gui- 

clainied,   *'  What !    send  a  picture  to  a  neas.     The  names  were  entered  in  the 

public  exhibition  ?  Of  course  not."  But  book,  it  having  been  previously  arranged 

when  it  was  ex]>lained  that  it  would  be  that  the  highest  offer,   up  to  a  certain 

productive  of  irreat  good  to  the  cause  if  day  at  noon,  was  to  obtain  the  picture, 

she  did.  since  many  people  would  go  to  At  the  appointed  time  two  hundred  gui- 

eee  /ur  work   who,  but  for  such  an  in-  neas  had  been  offered  by  a  gentleman 

ducement,  would  probably  not  go  near  who  was  present  to  hear  the  clock  strike 

the  place,  and  tliat  the  shillings  so  col-  twelve.     Just  before  the  hour,  he  said, 

lected   would  add  largely  to  the  sum  for  **  Well,  I  am  surprised  that  there  is  not 

the  charity,  while  the  sale  of  the  picture  more  appreciation  of  so  fine  a  work  of 

wouhl  realize  enough  to  help  some  widow  art ;   and,  that  it  may  not  he  said  that  it 

lady  in  Ikt  distress,  she  at  once  agreed,  ;  was  sold  for  only  two  hundred  guineas, 

on  condition  that  the  Queen  had  no  ob-  I  offer  two  hundred  and  fifly ;"  for  which 

jection.     The  (iueen  gave  her  consent  sum  he  wrote  out  a  checpie  as  the  clock 

willingly,  but,  with  her  usual  prudence,  struck.     The  result  of  the  sale  surprised 

added  that  it  must  be  on  the  understand-  the  Princess,  who  had  too  much  good 

ing  that  the  picture  should  be  of  such  a  sense,   however,   to   be   elated   by  any 

nature  that  no  one  could  pervert  or  twist  foolish  vanity,   while    rejoicing  in   the 

it  into  any  j)olitical  significance.     The  success  of  her  effort  for  the  good  of  the 

Princess  made  a  sketch  of  a  wounded  fund. 

warrior  an<l  a  wcman,  both  the  figures  Pictures  were  also  exhibited  by  H.  R. 
being  of  ancient  classic  model.  It  is  said  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
to  have  bcin  a  composition  of  nuich  Alice,  and  the  Princess  Helena.  Prince 
power,  inid  oxj)ressing  deep  feeling ;  but  Alfred,  not  liking  to  be  left  out,  also  did 
It  was  suLr.irc>tcd  that  the  idea  would  tell  his  best;  so  that  the  names  of  five  con- 
better,  and  go  home  with  quicker  sym-  tributors  of  the  Royal  Family  conspicu- 
pathy  to  the  heart,  if  a  British  soldier  ously  appeared.  These  contributions 
were  ro])rcstnted.  Tlie  result  was  the  were  sold  for  £25  each.  When  the  col- 
touching  j'icture  of  the  dead  guardsman,  lection  of  pictures  for  the  exhibition  was 
and  the  wi<lo\v  weej>ing  over  his  body  commenced,  several  titled  ladies  had  con- 
on  the  l).itlle-1icl<l.     There  was  nothing  Iributed,  and  had  marked  their  names 

political   in   this,  but  the  artistic  state-  with  initials  only,  as  Lady  W ,  and 

meut  of  a  thct,  alas!  too  true,  that  many  so  on.     But  when  the  Princess  Royal 

of  the  l»ra\cst  and  best  soldiers  that  ever  signed  her  name  at  full  length  on  her 

went  to  battle  had  fallen  in  the  Crimea,  painting,  and  the  other  royal  names  ap- 

The  ex]ncssion  of  this  sad  fact,  and  the  peared,  the  anonymous  amateurs  followed 

charitabU*  design  of  aiding  the  widows  the  fashion,  and,  in  subsequent  editions 

of  those  who  had  fallen,  were  happily  of  the  catalogue,  a  goodly  array  of  aris- 

C5ombined  in  the  conjposition  of  the  pic-  tocratic  contributors   was  displayed,  to 

tore.     Xo  one  seemed  to  have  had  an  the  enlightenment  of  the  publici  the 
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credit  of  the  exliibition,  and  the  benefit  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  artickiy 

of  the  fund.  and  whof^  encfreved  Portrait  fomMthe 

Tlie  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  sets  a  Frontispiece  of  this  number  of  oar  maglp 

pood  example  to  her  househol<l,  and  to  zine  ? 

Prussian    society,  in  the  sanctifying  of  Auifx  Abbot  Low  is  a  native  of  SaleB, 

the  Lord's   day.     Wlien  she  first  went  Massachusetts:  whence  in  his  later  yooA 

to  Berlin,   she  frecjnently  attended  the  he  removed  to  our  sister  city  of  Brookiji, 

Enirlisli  services  lield  by  the  missionary  with  the  family  of  his  highly  respeetel 

of  the  London  Jews'  Society,  who  has  father,  the  late  Seth  Low.     Soon  afto^ 

for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  con-  wards  he  emigrated  to  China;  where ht 

ducting  a  service  for  the  English  resi-  entered  tlie  well  known  house  of  RosmI 

dents.     As  there  was  no  stated  clergy-  &  Co.,  of  Canton;  to  the  head  of  whkk 

man  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  he  rose  some  time  before  the  brief  peiiol 

the  poorer  members  of  the  English  con-  of  eight  years  had  expired.     Ontheona" 

gi-egation,  the  Princess   exerted  herself  pletion  of  that  term,  m  1841,  he  reCnmel 

to  get  the  want  supplied.     There  is  now  to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  the 

an  excellent  clergyman,  who  has  service  ample  kn  »wledgo  of  and  experienee  ii 

every  Sunday  at  the  English  Embassy,  business  which  he  bad  gainea  from  Ul 

while  the  missionary  still  continues  his  foreign  residence,  and  the  means  lor » 

services  in  the  usual  place,  in  one  of  the  tablishing  a  new  mercantile  house  in  till 

royal  palaces  which  the  late  worthy  King  city,  which  now  ranks  as   the  leafiig 

of  Prusaia  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  American  house  in  the  China  trade. 

the  English  resi<lents.  While  the  Crown  We  feel  constrained  to  great  resent 

Princess  frequently  attends  the  English  in  s]>eaking  at  all  thus  publiely  of  oiN^ 

chapel,  she  as  fre(piently,  if  not  more  so,  of  whose  native  and  intnnsio  modettyrf 

attends  the  (ierniai»  service  at  the  Dom,  disposition  we  are  so  well  aware.    Tfcs 

where  the  couit  chaplains,  chiefly  Dr.  time — procul,  o  proculestof — ^foranyU 

Iloflinan  and  Dr.  Kogel,  preach  and  con-  analysis  of  his  character  and  career  hwDOl 

duct  the  services.  '  indeed  come.     But  there  most  be 
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:  sons  for  the  elevated  mercantile  and  fih 

cial  position  which  Mr.  Low  has  alreadj 

;  attained,  which  make  his  sucoesa  a  pable 
treasure,  and  to  our  young  merchaots  ■ 
iREsiDKNT  OF  TiiK  NKw  loiiK  ciiAMiiKK  OF      cncouragemcnt  and  an  inspiration.   Tk 

ct)iiMhKcL.  success  of  merit,  w  a  public  treasure.   It 

is  good  for  any  community  to  be  aUe  H 
The  Eri.K(Tir  has  been  wont  to  enrich  point  to  examples  within  itself  of  nn 
its  pages  with  biographical  sketches  and  who  without  remarkable  advantages  rf 
j)ortraits  of  men  eminent  in  jmblic  sta-  birth  or  education,  have  not  only  nseaH 
tion,  or  in  the  various  dej)artment8  of  eminence,  but  have  grown  ridi  withoil 
leanii?ig and  intellectual  effort — in  Ilisto-  reproach;  and  by  an  honest,  '  '  "^^ 
ry,  l*oetry,  Science,  Statesmanshij),  and  forward,  industrious,  noble  and  ^ 
the  Hellcs-lettres.  It  has  thus  borne  the  use  and  improvement  of  those 
honored  names  of  J>ancroft,  Prescott,  which  were  the  gift  of  Grod,  have  fttsl 
and  Motley;  of  Everett,  Agjissiz,  and  themselves  to  become— have  aotoallyb^ 
Washiiiijrron  Irving ;  of  Femmore  Coo-  come  wise  and  public-spirited  almoMH 
per,  Morse,  Choate,  and,  l^radis*  ;  of  the  wealth  and  the  inflnenoe  thif 
men  of  Euroj)ean  as  well  as  American  have  secured.  Nor  can  any  greater « 
re]>utati()n.  We  think  it  a  fitting  time  better  inspiration  and  enoonragemeat ll 
to  present  to  its  rea<lers  some  prominent  offered  to  our  young  men  than  socii  mt 
representatives  of  tlie  great  dej>artment  amples;  holding  forth  to  them  a  U^ 
of  American  Commerce  ;  once  more,  and  ideal ;  illustrating  the  poamlHlitiea  witte 
H(H»n,  destined  to  spread  her  white  winirs  their  achievement ;  and  showinflr  in  aflli- 
oyer  every  se.i,  under  our  now  gloriously  al  l>eing  and  high  relief  the  beauty,  lli 
vindicated  and  universally  honored  Hag.  glory,  the  grandeur,  and  the  beiie€uwi 
\\  ith  whom  can  we  more  ap))ropriateiy  of  a  high-toned,  high-prindjpleda  coarf^ 
or  obviuubly  begin,  than  with  liim  whose   eut  and  Christian  bnauMaa  lob. 
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Tlie  merchants  of  this  great  raetropo- 
have  twice  called  Mr.  Low,  at  the  last 
<5tion  by  acclamation,  to  preside  over 
?ir  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  of 
elf  is  no  small  compliment,  no  empty 
uor.  But  it  is  also  a  striking  contr- 
ition of  what,  at  least  a  dozen  years 
o,  was  declared  to  us  by  one  of  our 
lest  and  most  prominent  merchants  to 
ve  been  the  estimation  in  which  he 
iS  even  then  held,  for  sound  judgment 
d  remarkable  foresight,  as  well  as  for 
X)rruptible  principle,  and  the  highest 
ecutive  ability.  In  the  grave  and  of- 
I  delicate  and  difficult  questions  which 
ve  come  before  the  Chamber  during  the 
5ent  tremendous  ciisis  of  our  national, 
d  especially  our  commercial  affairs,  all 
18  has  been  especially  and  abundantly 
»tified  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  its 
evident. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  his  chosen  path  as  a 


merchant,  that  Mr.  Low  has  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  of  the  community.  Like  others 
of  our  merchant  princes,  he  is  the  patron 
and  friend  of  art,  of  good  learning,  of 
popular  education,  and  of  wise  charities 
in  the  city  of  his  residence  and  of  our 
I  own  community.  The  institutions  of  our 
I  holy  religion  find  in  him  a  zealous  and  a 
consistent  supporter ;  and  in  the  vast  de- 
mand for  patriotic  counsel,  effort,  and 
bounty,  which  the  great  rebellion  has 
made  upon  the  nation,  no  man  has  been 
more  faithful  or  more  exemplary.  Pos- 
sessed in  full  of  the  ti*uest  manliness  of 
deportment,  and  a  large  heartedness  of 
spirit  which  holds  him  above  everything 
which  is  mean  and  small,  it  were  uot 
surprising  that  in  private  life  he  should 
wear  the  rare  and  indescribable  charm  of 
blended  graciousness  and  simplioity, 
which  is  sure  to  win  the  heart 
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ECHO. 
Pan  loquitur, 

E  red  moon  shone  upon  the  summer  com, 
The  ni^ht-wind  gently  rocked  to  rest 
The  lotus- flowers  iit  our  feet, 

o'er  the  ebbing  sea  of  her  white  breast 
1  paw  love-rii)y)les  come  and  go, 
And  heard  her  young  heart  beat. 

e  wild-th\'mc  shed  abroad  its  perfume  soft, 
The  violet  hunjjc  i^»  head  for  shame, 
And  blu-shcd  the  gladiolus  flowers, 

icn  with  sweet  voice  she  siK^ak  my  name  ; 
And  then,  to  hide  her  glowing  face, 
bhook  down  her  hair  in  ^hower^. 

e  amber  veil  could  not  her  beauty  hide ; 
Her  eyes  shone  through  the  golden  mist 
As  sunlight  through  the  summer  rain ; 

d  her  red  dewey  li)>s,  like  coral  kissed 
By  clear  and  proudly  crested  waves, 
Breathed  forth  my  name  again. 

t  now  no  more  I  see  my  Echo's  face; 

For  her  I  search  each  wooded  glade 

And  j^n^ve  of  olives  fiir  and  near ; 
t  when  the  rich  dew  fjills  uj)on  the  blade, 

Beneath  the  ojik-trecs  with  ivy  tressed 

A  low  sad  voice  I  hear. 


Then  with  hush'd  breath  I  breathe  a  tender  wail 
Of  music  from  the  mellow  reeds, 
The  listening  Naiads  weeping  by ; 

And  through  the  waving  web  of  Laden 's  weeds 
There  comes  a  response  faintly  sweet— 
My  darling  Echo's  sigh. 


—  Temple  Bar, 


J.  B. 


A  SUMMER  HONEYMOON. 

Through  the  bine  of  the  glistening  summer  sky 

Cometh  noi.-silv  down  the  shower ; 
Patteiing  'mid  the  clustering  blooms 

Of  the  hawthorn  baches  in  flower. 

Under  the  shade  of  those  hawthorns  sweet, 

Jeanie,  rosy-blushing  and  shy, 
Standeth  near  **  some  one"  smilingly, 

Yet  a  tear  in  her  soft  brown  eye : 

Timidly  casting  a  half-glance  np 
At  the  stalwart  youth  by  her  side, — 

Ah !  'tis  easy  to  guess  what  tears  may  mean 
When  shed  by  a  three-weeks*  bride. 

« 

The  bright  June  sunshine  rereleth  warm 

'Mid  the  soft  green  swelling  ears 
Of  the  growing  wheat ;  and  the  joy  of  earth 

Findeth  Tent  in  a  bnrst  of  toan. 


[OetOm, 


Is  it  nftt  no  with  ihmi.  Jennie  ? 
Doth  Dfii  in  ilie  hliie  rIiots 
TAjijiun  etiiiic  unt  thron)!li  the  happj  dropg 
■  '     aumincroflUTe? 


'fhit  lull  iu  tli; 
SnramFr  hndi  cm 


anJ  the  «|>ring  muHt  j'uM 
IU  u  ■■mi  n  nil uiiii miner  reign; 
Bbi  Kiimnirr  rIiiiII  alHlioile  in  turn 
WbCD  autumn  in  cruwQ'd  Bgain. 

Winter,  nilli  nil  hi»  mi-miiilnns  white, 

Clow'ih  Ihc  TarjinR  w-ene ; 
When  the  imnl  tumeth  luck  with  fond  regret 

'niC|>a},'curthii(  whicb  "lialAbteu." 

Thon  linn  n  titronc  arm  to  npholJ  thee  now. 
Young  wifi',  nil  hliiBhing  and  shv  ; 

And  a  \nyii\  lireiiat  u|ion  which  to  rest 
Should  ever  a  stonn  draw  nigh. 

Thy  Bpring  wn«  fair— may  thr  summer  l-c 

With  not  many  clouds  o'ercant; 
nine  nntnmn  hmini  hear  fniit  from  the  flowers, 

And  liiy  winter  bring  /Mart  at  Inst ! 

Abtlev  II.  Baldwin. 

— St,  Jama't  ^agasiae. 


But  rarely  hU  sweet  shade  «ill 
To  mock  m;  pride  and  me; 

To  mock  na  in  our  wild  nnrcat, 
And  lrinm[ih  o'er  th«  to». 

That  Hirrcd  ilir  .!.>), ii 
To  bid  ,1,1  ini-  l..v. 


And  he  my  mortdl  fiir. 
Thai  birred  the  Jejiih!  of  lultertitii^ 
To  bid  thy  tme  love  pi." 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  THB  X. 
■  ISFIED  HEABT. 

I  WiiEH  in  n  Mav-diii  bu^h 

'  Chantelh  \he  mwilp'-ihnuh, 

i  Hie  harp  o'  the  hcMtt  makca  amw  iri 


THE  HAUNTING  PAST. 

Hf  come  to-dnr.     He  liroiight  lilfi  Mile ; 
And  thniugh  tliB  wood  tliev  went  with  m 
We  pe«l  onr  anei™i  tryHiing  tree  ; 
I  saw  him  turn  liio  liead  uiiitle. 

And  wondered  if  hi-  glance  would  fall 
On  Jetten  can  ed  liy  him  of  yore, 


In  diivs  [linr  be  reeVts  no 
TluiL  1  Willi  burning  ibougii 

w're^II. 

The  gohlrd  Pn^r,  ifint  ba-r 
WhoHC  fwileil  t'liiiT  iw-rrn  t 
Like  Iwiliglit  diMuiu'C  oik 
Oh,  iitrunee  it  it  how  men 

and  dim 

oTtet; 

Yet  through  those  houra  mv  will  was  strong 

To  K-hool  my  lieart  ii>  stifle  fuin — 

1  could  not  ael  thai  farce  agiiin ! 

Bat  night  cnmc,  though  the  day  waa  long. 

Night  came;  their  went.     His  farewell  tone 
Bingg  in  my  ear.     Twill  be  tbe  last  ] 
My  litnrt'n  Hcri'e  ordeal  i*  pant ; 
Beneatti  the  slarg  I  Maud  alone. 

—  Tfnplt  Bar. 

LOVE  AND  PRIDE. 

A:n>  m  the  door  has  closed  on  love, 

AnJ  closed  fiir  me  on  dav, 
And  I  niasl  now  take  hean  and  go 

Upon  my  lonely  way. 
For  pride  hKhmI  in  tbc'deadiv  lists, 

A  Jnrk.  n^lentlr,,  f,,-.       ' 
And  atirrcil  iIm' d<'|.r?i- of  bittcmeM, 

ToUamrtni'K.u'go. 


Bnt  thou,  in  the  lianca  officii^ 
I  fitayest  the  feeding  ni^t, 

I  And  Echo  makes  sweet  her  lipa  with  thi  ^tm 
ance  wise, 

And  cast  «l  our  kUA  fi-ei. 
In  a  wisp  of  niniii-"  «wf:-i. 
Lite's  fair,   life^  anfullilled,   ImpMrtsMl  |a 
phecies. 

Her  central  ihongfat  right  wdl 
Thon  haft  the  wit  to  iSl, 
To  take  the  sense  o'  the  dark  mad  W  jkM  k  M^ 
The  moral  of  moonlight 
j  ToH't  ill  ,l,-u.l..n,v  bright, 

And  tell  onr  loftiest  dream  that  We  thM^C  H 
did  know. 

I  hare  do  nest  a*  thoa, 
Bird  on  the  Uossoming  htm^ 
Yet  over  thy  toogoe  ontfloweth  the  wmf  if  ■ 

Chanting  '■  Forbear  tfar  atilfc, 
<  The  spirit  onl-acii  the  liCe^ 

And  xircH  Is  seldom  tlieln  «rho  «■■  pwariltS 


"  Thon  drawesi  a  perfect  lo^ 
All  thine,  but,  holdea  km, 

Lie  low  at  the  fiKt  of  beuuly  that  arw  iUitll 
There  might  b«  socer  ntan 
Than  thine,  fiw-secinf  beMt, 

Whose  faie  is  Hill  to  yearn  and  not  ha  w0Ud 

—Good  Wordt. 

THE  SKELETON. 

This  hollow  brain  part 
The  seed  Kbook  out;  v 
Dwell  for  awliile,  aitii 
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■  a  murderer  or  king, 

re  or  baser  thing, 

t  hope  in  youth,  despair  when  old, 

y,  and  misery  untold ; 

k*dst  as  if  all  seen  was  old, 
onlv  a  tale  re-told, 
*»  of  deep  inquiry  fixed; 
is  clav,  with  lierv  essence  mixed. 

id  once  like  a  blossom  rose, 
er  the  gardener *s  skill  that  shows, 
AH  of  this  our  human  frame, 
ill  beauty  tongue  can  name. 

now  the  heart,  the  fount  of  blood, 
ing  of  life's  puli«ating  flood — 
rt  that,  till  death's  fevers  parch, 
ill  its  solemn  fimeral-march  ? 

ere  the  crystal  glolies,  though  small, 
the  planets,  one  and  all. 
'indows  of  the  human  face, 
Vs  peculiar  dwelling-place  ? 

s  the  head  that  thoughts  conceived, 
id  to  execute  the  deed  ? 
t'ul  mouth  i>  pus>cd  away, 
rkman  himd  ia  sodden  clav. 

'W,  so  furrowed  with  long  pain, 
d  into  the  earth  agam, 
.  the  last  star  tadca  in  fear, 
;  exulting  cliunticlccr. 

;er  runs  the  brandling  vein 
Hit  and  iieat  iiad  ou^c  their  reign, 
th's  cold  torpor  froze  the  Hood, 
read  its  opiate  thioagh  the  blood. 

Icsh  and  color  e'er  euthi-one 
try  brown  pijics  ot  porous  bone — 
uil,  the  huvc'l  uf  the  mind, 
,  to  loosc-u,  and  lo  bind 't 

tinly  scaffold  for  mere  use" — 
>  a  tlippaiit  tool's  abuse ; 
tbe  Ural  sketch  of  the  man, 
thue  of  God's  mighty  plan  ! 

kc  a  root,  and  then  exclaim : 
tl  thi»  tiiu  rose  tiiat  poets  name 
ing  ot  liowcrs ; '  let  beauty  sheath 
scmcnt  bones,  nor  look  beneath. 

till  the  crimson  life-blood  warms, 
first  with  ticsti  tlie  ruder  forms ; 
le  tbe  bloom  that  pulsing  glows, 
lints  the  cheeks  w  ith  hving  rose. 

let  the  blue  of  summer  nights 
i  tuli  eye  with  shifting  ligiits; 
aise  this  out  hue  of  a  man, 
my  scalt'old  s  ghastly  plan." 

bones,  thou  fool,  have  owned  a  Grod, 
!it  tlie  death- stroke  of  his  rod ; 
hate,  and  joy  together  tilled 
veins,  that  once  both  thought  and  w 


An  angel  from  this  house  of  clay, 
Released  by  death,  has  fled  away ; 
The  fire*8  gone  out,  the  door  's  ajar — 
This  aerolite  was  once  a  star. 


Uled. 
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Is  there  an  Open  Arctic  Seaf — Sir  Roderick 
Miu'chison,  who  answers  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative, gives  the  following  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  : — (1.)  The  fact  has  been  well 
ascertained  by  Scoresby  and  others,  that  every 
portion  of  the  floating  pack-ice  north  of  Spitzber- 
gen  is  made  np  of  frozen  sea-water  only,  witliout 
a  trace  of  terrestrial  icebergs  like  those  which  float 
down  Baffin's  Bay,  or  thoM  which,  carrying 
blocks  of  stone  and  debris,  float  northwards  from 
the  land  around  the  South  P(do.  (2.)  The  north- 
em  shores  of  Siberia  tell  the  same  tale ;  for  in 
their  vast  expanse  the  absence  of  icebergs,  or  er- 
ratic blocks,  or  anything  which  oonld  have  been 
derived  from  great  or  lofty  masses  of  land,  has 
been  well  ascertained.  (8.)  As  a  geologist,  Sir 
R.  Murchison  oonld  point  out  tliat  this  absence 
of  erratic  blocks  in  Northern  biboria  has  ex- 
isted from  that  remote  glacial  period  when  much 
larger  tracts  of  Northern  Europe  were  occapiod 
by  glaciers  than  at  the  present  day.  (4.)  The 
traveler  Middendorf  found  the  extreme  northern 
promontory  of  Siberia,  Taimyr,  clad  with  fir  trees, 
while  the  immense  tract  of  country  to  the  south 
of  it  was  destitute  of  trees,  showing  a  milder  cli- 
mate at  the  point  of  Siberia  nearest  the  pole.— 
Vide  **  Report  of  Meeting  of  Geographical  Socie- 
ty, April  10th." 

77m  Enqitian  of  JETfaa.— The  fullest  details 
which  have  yet  been  published  upon  the  recent 
ofierations  of  this  volcano,  are  given  in  a  memoir 
laid  before  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Fooqn^ 
who  watched  the  eruption  fh>m  its  commencft- 
ment.  The  eruption  was  preceded  by  an  earth- 
quake-shock, which  was  felt  with  sucn  intendtj 
at  Lavina,  near  Piedmont,  that  the  people  ruhed 
from  their  houses,  and  remained  in  the  open  air 
during  the  night.  It  first  exhibited  itself  in  the 
form  of  flames,  which  were  seen  rising  from  the 
north-east  of  the  mountain  at  a  height  of  about 
1,700  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Up  to 
four  in  the  morning  there  were  a  few  faint  oalla- 
tions  of  the  ground.  ^^  soon  as  the  earth  had 
opened  the  lava  commenced  rnnning  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it  had  covered 
a  surface  nearly  four  miles  long,  two  miles  wide, 
and  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet. 
The  ground  upon  whibh  the  lava  flrst  flow^  had 
an  inclination  of  about  four  or  five  degrees.  Af- 
ter having  traveled  over  this  space  and  destroyed 
almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  vegetatioii  in 
its  passage,  the  current  was  met  by  the  ancient 
cone  of  eruption,  known  as  Monnt  Stomello. 
There  it  divided  into  two  streams;  one  flowed  to 
the  west  of  the  cone,  and  moved  very  slowly ;  the 
other  passed  to  the  east,  and  was  precipitated  into 
a  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Golla- Vecchio.  which 
lies  between  Mount  Stomello  and  the  cnain  of 
Serra-de-huBoffii.  At  this  height  the  lava  wm 
thrown  from  a  height  of  160  feet  into  the  yaOey 
beneath,  forming  in  this  way  a  veritable  caieade 
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of  fire.  Tlic  vallov  soon  bccftmo  .filled,  but  the  I  Imt  a  stunted  birch  could  have  gnmn, 
ImmiiiK  stveum  contiimcd  to  advnuce  for  a  dis-  '  none  \arfffi  enough  to  form  a  canoe. 
tniuc  of  nlMint  two  mile.-),  nnd  was  finallv  arrested  (6.)  TVteir  nu/nfter.  The  implementi arefboid 
by  a  mass  of  ancient  lava  known  as  Sciami  dc  la  by  thousands  in  small  areas,  and  in  namheit  qidlB 
s'con-ia  Yaccn,  at  a  height  of  about  87i>  yards,  i  out  of  proportion  to  the  thinlv  scattered  popvlt- 
Sucli  was  the  ]»ositi()n  of  the  lava  on  the  6th  of    tion  that  must  have  (if  at  all)  then  existed.— IIA 


pamphlet  published  by  Longman  4  Co.,  1865. 
Buskin  on  the  Afps. — A  serisa  of  papen  npei 


February  las-t.  Since  then  the  eastern  stream  has 
been  completely  arrested.  The  western  one,  on 
the  contrary,  has  continued  its  i>roj;ress,  and  has 

divided  into  two  narrow  currents,  lK)th  of  which  I  the  sul)ject  of  the  confirmation  of  the  AlpilM 

lie  l)etwecn  Moimts  Stomcllo  and  Crisimo.    The  appeannl  in  the  Geolwficai  Magtuine.     Mr.  lUi- 

])oint  of  separation  of  these  two  streams  is  at  a  kin's  style,  even  when  aiii>lied  to  his  own  rabjedf 

heinht    of    1,444  yards,     and   is    consequently  is  frequently  unintelligible ;  the  writer  appeuni^ 

hi}iher  than  the  base  of  StorncUo.    The  nearest  in  his  effort  to  bo  thought  original,  toexhiUlt 

of  the   two  streams  to  the  cone,  to  which  M.  contempt  for  everything  approaching  to  doaraM 

F()uq(i('>  has  ^iven  the  name  of  Antonio,  contin-  and  common  sense.     We  may  remark  that  lii 

uod  to  flow  up  to  the  21st  of  February,  when  it  essays  on  the  Alps,  though  a  little  more  UMfW 

ceased  at  a  height  of  about  1,1.'^()  yards.    The  hensible  than  his  "CestOA  Papen,"  in  theJH 

other,  which  he  calls  CarmcUo,  traveled  on  till  Journal^   arc  at   times  difBcnlt   to        ~  " 

the  2.'>th  of  Febniary,  and  ceased  at  a  height  of  However,  we  commend  them  to  our 

1,800  yards.     Although  at  the  period  when  M.  '  tice,  as,  thouj^h  hardlv  scieatiflc,  the/ 
Fouquc  wrote  (March  10th),  both  streams  had!  tainly  curious. — Pop,  ticienct  MnUm, 

temiiuated,  they  still  continued  to  s]>rcad  later-  

ally.     Vide  Cotnptes  Rendesy  March  20th.  ART 

Are  the  FHnt  implements  from  the  Drift  Authen-        Art  in  Coral — It  is  the  priril^e  as  it  Is  Ae  it* 

tic,  T — A  ])am]>hlet  has  ap))eaa'd  from  the  ]K.>n  of  tribute  of  Art,  that  it  is  able  to  ennoble  and  II 

Mr.  Mieholas  Whitley,  of  the  Koyal  Institution  of  impart  an  almost  pricelc8s  value  to  materiabllll 

Cornwall,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  ])roved  intrinsically  arc  worthiest!,  while,  on  the  Olkv 

that  the  so-called  flint  implements  are  not  the  re-  hand,  even  the  miy&i  precious  and  the  tmreit  si^ 

suit  of  human  workmanship.    The  writer  s  logic,  stances  acquire  from  it  a  worthineas  b^bie  M> 

which  we  can  hardly  approve  of,  has  been  pushed  known  by  them.     Common  clay  hecomet  iaiih 

to  the  most  extreme  lengths.    Although  we  agree  itely  more  valuable  than  gold  nnder  the  handl  if 

with  him  in  thinking  that  many  of  the  so-citlled  the  ceramic  artist,  and  gold  itself  is  tangfat  kjAt 

flint  instruments  are  the  result  of  natural  o])era-  I  goldsmith  to  emulate  the  preciooaness  of  gfiM 

tions,  we  are  far  from  believing  that  all  are  spu-  |      Conil  is  one  of  those  natural  substances  wMcl 

rious.     We  subjoin  an  al>stract  of  Mr.  Whitley's  in  themselves  arc  eminent  for  exquisite  besatytf 

arguments:  I  their  own  ;  and  it  also  must  be  grooped  wilhsidk 

(I.)  The  ^^  implements  "  are  all  of  flint.    The  productions  of  prolific  nature  as  are  emlBBi^r 
tools  employed  by  meu  of  the  reco^nizid  archseo- '  cpialified  to  attain  to  eztraordinaiT  iiiwll  HI 

logical  stone  age  arc  made  of  stom^  of  various  through  the  agency  of  Art.     On  more  thai  cil 

kinds,  of  which  there  are  examj)les  of  ser))entine,  occasion  wc  have  directed  the  attention  ef  oK 

granuhtr   greenstone,   induraited  elaysU)ne,  trap  rciiders  to  the  remarkable  collections  of  oon^CONl 

greentrtone,  claystone,  quartz,  syenite,  chest,  &c.  ornaments,  and  works  of  Art  in  ooraL  furaiii  If 

Why,  therefore,  should  the  only  wca}K)us  in  the  Mr.  PhiUips,  of  i.'ockspnr  tStreet ;  aM  now,  OMT 

drittdepo^it  be  manufaetuix'd  from  flint  solely!  again,  the  extent,  variety,  and  tml/ 

(2.)   The  '''^implements'"  are  all  oj  one  class —  l»eauty  of  Mr.  i'hillips's  present  oonl  c 

axes.     Were  they  then  a  race  of  car)K'niers  ?  Man  claim  from  us  fresh  notice,  and  stiU 

is  a  cooking  animal ;  and  if  ten  thousand  axes  expressitms  of  admiration, 
have  been  found,  surely  one  s(>ething-pot  or  drink-        it  will  be  remembered  that  the  oord 

ing-cup  ought  to  have  turned   ve\K      He  needs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  Ini 

shelter,  but  no  remnant  of  his  clothing  or  hut  has  Kxhibition  of  1862  was  nut  only  scleeted  Ibri 

Ix.'en  found.    Almost  ever^^-here  where  there  are  commendation  by  foreign  visitors  in  _ 

chalk  flints  we  And  axes,  and  nothing  but  ax'js.  in  the  reports  of  the  Fix-neh  eommisrfoMni  # 

(3.)   There  is  a  gradation  in  form  from  the  very  their  own  government,  these 

rough  Iracture  of  the  flint  to  the  jieifect  almond-  hibiied  by  Mr.  Phillips,  constitttMl  tlMOn^a 

shajjed  implement.    Let  the  most  enthusiast ic  be-  lection  of  Knglish  jewelry  upon  which  ^  ~^ 

liever  in  their  authenticity  examine  carefully  the  commendation  was  bestowed.     And 

one  thousand  implements  in  the  Ablxiville  Mu-  tiou  coming  from  such  a  quarter 

s<  um,  and  he  would  probably  reject  two-thirtls  as  mcnt.     Tlmt  the  pnuse  crfT  the  ] 

bearing  no  evidence  of  the  work  of  man.    But  it  sioners  fvaj»  not  unden'alued  br  the< 

would  1)C  impossible  fiur  him  to  say  where  nature  self,  is  proved  by  the  assidutj, 

ended  and  art  began.  '  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 

(4.)  Some  of  the  implements  arc  admirable  il-  ment  of  bin  coml  collections;  and  iIm 

lustrations  of  the  form  prrKluccd  by  the  natural  these  eiforts,  exerted  by  Mr.  PhillnM  ii 

fracture  of  the  egg-shaped  flint  nodule.  ment  of  the  goldsmiths  art  that  he  Mil 

(5.)  It  is  supposed  that  these  weapons  were  liarly  his  own,  is  appiuent  in  the  decided  i 

us<.'d  for  cutting  down  tiuil>cr  and  scooping  out  of  the  works  that  may  now  bo 

canoes.     But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  lishment  in  Cockspnr  Street,  ovnr  nvtn  ihti 

gravels   in  which    they  are  found  were  formed  of  the  kindred  objects  he  exhihilad  fa 

during  a  severe  Arctic  climate,  in  which  no  tree  ■  exhibition  stmcUue  at 


J 
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Works  of  Art  in  coral  are  not  easily  described  ;  wealthy  of  the  noUcs'of  mediieval  England,  ia 
-not  easy  to  be  described  in  such  words  as  will  the  carionsand  instrnctire  inTentory  (IiiTentory 
onvey  on  ade(iiiate  and  correct  idea  of  their  merit  |  of  Hamphrey  do  Buhnn,  Earl  of  Hereford,  time 
nd  their  beimty.  They  require  to  be  seen  in  of  Eklivard  IL)  of  his  property  which  has  coma 
fder  to  be  niiderstood,  and  consequently  to  be ;  down  to  us,  shoold  have  grooped  his  ros:iry  of 
|i()rei'iated.  The  delicacy  and  beuuty  of  their  coral  with  the  moHt  precioos  of  his  porsoool  poi- 
into,  the  rich  graccl'ulness  of  their  texture,  their    sessions. — Art  JomiaL ,  ^ 

■enlty  of  forming  infinitely  varied  combinations,  * 


he  telicity  with  which  they  may  be  grouped  with 
jokLsmiih's  work  in  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
harp,  yet  tender  firmness  of  their  carved  and 
enlptuKd  froms — these  all  are  qualities  to  be  es- 
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The  Origin  of  the  Soli  in  the  Dead  Sea.-— One 


toied  by  the  eye  alone.    In  phice,  therefore,  of  ?LT  I?.'Sl'^l'''^r^ -^"^  ^^^'^T  *"!  '^"^  .^""K 

T.»„  .^  ..\.i»v-._.«  A^.:^,il^  _o  ..J»r...  Lana  attnontes  the  inten«3lr  naline  chnracter  of 

o  «sge.tv,„te  to  the  collmio .«  themsclv^  ;  Ua  hage  ridge  of  salt,  about  a  milo  wida,  and 

fbicu  will  be  found  to  be  as  vaned  in  Uieir  cou-  _„_;„„  «  1/   .-j  u  w  e»  .  j:.»._»  ^ftw-^ 

enta  m>  in  their  capacity ;  a«  work*  of  the  gold-  """""t  .'*•  ^-.f*  '*v^-  ^  »  ^""""'^S*'/  '^"^ 

Sth'«  art  they  are  worthV  of  all  praise,    It^riU  "M ««  f  •*  "  ^f^*  the"  doe  N.  and  S.  for  four 

r.u.der8tood'th«t  every'conmv^le  Tariety  of  °"^  ^?^^':.    ^'v!!7i^'^  T*' .**  .1?".""™ 

«amunt  has  been  prod/cod  in  abundance  by  kr.  **"*™'.75  *.«  ^  ^.^"^ ,^^'1^*'^'  P""" 

PW^Upain  thU  bJiutiful  8ub,unce;  and'alao  2""  °^i*  "^    S    t^^k^I"?;!:"!"?- ""il'" 

Lt  on  particular  wo.ka  in  coral  iher^  ha«  been  *"^:2^!^''  'JA^T"  ^f^V^^  '\"J^' 

arUbed^he  eoncentraUon  of  the  p«we«  of  the  ?">»">?'«  »«»«  "[^^  ••••"•^  of  the  l).ad  Sea, 

Bftttlkillful,  Uboriou^  «ndacco.nplUhedofarti..»  the  drainage  to  which  ha.  been  dl«olr.ng  away 

jHj»i,iMiji.ata.,  a«^..  -a,  »»x«           f               .  Dorttons  ot  8alL  and  canving  it  to  the  Dead  8ea 

md  artut-workmen.     We  shaU  not  apecUy  any  ^^^^^  ,^3  l^^Ooa  oVihe  ridge  of  AkuUh 

'^r"*!!^^  "'Iw^'TL  .i^.la'^^Xt  *?■»«»<»  ">o  latter  from  the  Bad'sea,  or  since 

umnation  of  aU-trom  the  Mmple  onwrought  ^  i^,^^^^  of  the  ocean,  which  exited  to  the 

«gmentofpure<»ra^.n.i»natunUlo^^  g^      ^^  preanming  (which  Mcms  mo.t 

urom  tlie  strings  of  beads,  to  the  most  elaborately  .   ,,  r\.   T*^c^  is      _^    >  au    m                  # 

i«vu«  fct*^       »i^     kTi      «*4i  ..,.«  ««  I  r.i:^«r  probabb)  that  the  nssnros  of  the  Ghor  were  of 

aned  cameos  and  bunches  «*  ^;^,^"  ^^.fj^j^'H^^^^  submarine  origin,  and  that  the  valley  itself  wai^ 

uid  the  hg;^  that  are  ««ulptured  so  boldy,  and  ^          ^^  ^^.J^^iy  period,  the  northernmost  ofi 

ftw-hed  with  such  masterly  taste.                           •  series  of  African  blkS,  of  which  the  Ked  Sia  wis 

Whether  this  coral  is  in  its  nature  identical  thenext.— Vide  G?«pA>W  Afwaaw,  Jons,  18«5. 
with  the  coral  of  the  great  reefs  ot  the  Faciho —  . 

kfaoie  wcmdruus  ever-growing  seu-wulls  that  rise  g^  of  the  M  Saxon  iCm^f.— To  the  hin- 

M  if  self-i^red  from  out  of  the  deptiis  of  ocean  ^^^0  ^nd  the  archaologist  the  village  of  Bjjh- 

— is  a  matter  that  it  is  not  our  pnis^nt  purpose  to  ^m,  situated  a  few  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 

discuss.     This  identity  is  generally  aecopujd  as  a  city  of  Chichester,  U  a  pUce  of  conslderablj  in- 

matter  of  course— the  coral  ot  the  Hsy  ot  Naples  ^^^^     ij  ^^3  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 

■nd  ot*  the  dordinian  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  eariiest  times  of  which  we  have  record,  and  is 

■nd  the  coral  of  the  open  ocean  in  the  larihest  ,nj^  ^Yiaxl  once  mentioned  in  the  old  iiixoa 

West,  is  ail  **  coral."    But  thereis,  nevertheless,  chronicles.     The  Saxon  kings  Uved  here,  and  the 

more  than  a  slight  structural  ditfcrence  between  remains  of  an  old  forest  stiU  passes  by  the  n^ima 

the  coral  which  grows  under  Mr.  FniUipss  teach-  of  ^^^  p  u^c.    Canute's  daughter  wa.4  burijd  in 

ing,  iuto  beads,  and  bnieeleis,  and  brooches,  and  Bosham  Cliurch ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that, 

Ciaias,  and  even  statuettes,  and  the  reel-growth  if  ^^  ^tory  of  Canute's  lectoriug  his  courtiers  on 

that  advances  steadily  in  the  face  of  the  per-  ^y^  sea-shore  be  true,  the  incident  took  pbice  here 

petual  Utehing  of  ocean-breakers  that  know  no  rest,  either  than  at  Sonthampton.    This  was  the  first 

The  reei-corai,  certainly,  is  formed  by  myruwls  ot  pT^ce  upon  the  Sussex  coast  in  which  Christianity 

eoral-iusects.    Did  not  the  Art-coral  onee  sprout  ^^s  taught :  for  when  Wilfrid  Uinded  at  Sjisey, 

M  tt  plant  ?    Mr.  Fhiliips  can  show  some  curious  ^bout  the  year  680,  he  found  a  poor  monastery 

md  suggestive  specimens,  that  have  a  strange  sec-  already  existing  at  Bosliam.    It  was  from  thii 

tional  a»  well  as  a  decided  ramifying  resemblance  y^Aicti  that  Harold  started  when  he  visited  i<or- 
to  sinaU  branches  ot  trees  or  shrabs.                      !  mandy ;  and  Bosham  Church  makes  a  con^picu- 

The  English  collections  of  works  of  Art  and  ous  tisature  near  the  commencement  of  the  B  i.y- 

ooral,  ot  which  we  have  now  becu  speaking,  are  eux  tapestry.    It  had  long  baen  acknowledged 

aecoiid  to  none,  either  in  Italy  or  cisewuerc,  in  that  the  tower  of  Bosham  Church  was  a  Saxoa 

extent,  excellence,  or  value,     dome  idea  of  the  work,  and  that  it  was  the  highest  tower  built  at 

last-named  quality  of  these  works  in  coral  may  that  pjriod  in  the  kingdom;  recent  discoveries 

be  formed,  when  we  add  that  tlie  iuirinsio  value  show  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  undoubted  Sax- 

of'  tlie  finest  varieties  of  Meapoiitau  gem-coral  is  on  work  in  other  parts  of  the  building.    There 
more  thau  five  times  iiiat  of  gold,     i'uia  general .  is  a  small  crypt,  several  interesting  monumentj^ 

atatemunt  may  be  illustrated  by  a  porticaiar  ex-  a  Saxon  font,  a  very  old  chest,  som  j  good  carved 

MDple ;  we  select,  as  such  au  example,  a  njck-  wood^rork,  and  other  things  of  interest  about  this 

Iftce  tuat  may  now  be  seen  at  CocKspur  Street ;  church.    The  works  of  restoration  is  going  on  on- 

U  consists  o(  thirty-two  coral  be.uls,  graduated  der  the  management  of  the  vicar,  the  Bev.  H. 

in  size,  pcrlect  in  torm,  and  of  exqtiisiie  delicacy  Mitchell,  F.8.A. 
in  tiicir  nut  and  tone  of  color,  aud  its  value  is  one 

thouaand  guineas.    This  euables  us  to  understand  1      Origin  and  Wgradon  of  the  Oreenhnd  Ee- 

how  it  was  that  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  jwMaaar.— in  a  paper  reoently  lead  before  the 
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Royal  Gcogi-aphical  Society,  by  Mr.  Markham, 
the  sotTctary,  it  wais  statwl  that  until  within  the 
hist  nine  centuries  not  a  single  individual  tenanted 
the  vasit  cuntincnt  of  Greenland,  and  far  beyond 
this  renioio  period  trees  and  shrubs  flourished  and 


ship  with  an  elegant  pair  of  white  gloves  bead- 
fully  embroidered,  ornamented  with  BroMebhe^ 
and  ha\inf;  the  citj  anna  emboased  in  frosted  al- 
ver  on  the  bock  of  each  glove.  Ilia  loidship^  m 
receiving  the  glovea,  added  **  that  the  abdenoa  of 


blos.^omed  on  the  slope  of  Disco,  and  flowers  '  crime  was  highly  creditable  to  the  magiatnte% 
Recked  tlie  waving  piustnres  in  the  more  genial  ;  well  as  the  inhabitant!,  and  he  hoped  thej  migyi 
climate  of  Hlankshmd  and  Melville  Island ;  and  I  on  many  future  occaaiona,  have  the  gimtifiotfioi 
iu  tlie  now  icc-lxjund  watei-s  ot  Barrow's  Straits,  I  of  making  to  Other  jndgea  a  aimilar  pra«at* 
coraU,  seii-palms,  sponges,  and  gaily-tinted  zoo-  |  The  white  color  may  indicate  innoeence,  aa  huA 
phytis  lived  and  thio\e.  At  a  later  period  the  ;  Campbell  suggests;  out  why  a  pair  of  gloveadMNdi 
hardy  old  Noi-semcn  lu  Id  this  land  against  the  |  1)e  given  is  not  explained.  The  only  stateit 
K^quinIaux  (the  oiiginal  possessors,  and  who  ap-  j  we  have  seen  is  as  tbUows:  "It  is  one  of  ths 
|K>ar  to  have  migrated  from  the  wilds  of  Siberia ;  >  few  relics  of  that  symbolism  00  ohserrable  iitfai 
the  Norsemen  seem  to  have  dwindled  away  until  early  laws  of  this,  aa  of  all  other  conntriea.  iM 
tlie  few  remaining  o<.-eiiiiied  two  small  villages  in  origin  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fiict  of  tfai 
remote  ]mrts  of  the  country.  Years  rolled  away,  hand  being,  in  the  early  Germanic  laws,  a  tjm- 
and  when  GR'cnland  was  again  vi.sited,  all  record  bol  of  power.  By  the  hand,  property  was  <MV- 
that  ix'mained  of  the  '^sea-kings"  were  a  few  .  ered  over  or  re-claimed,  hand  joined  in  hand  M 
Kunic  inscriptions,  some  ermubling  ruins,  and  the  .  strike  a  bargain,  and  to  celebrate  espooaala.  Hal 
fragments  of  the  chuich  blll^  that  once  tolled  at  j  this  symbolism  should  somt-timea  be  traniftiiii 
Gardar.  Central  Asia  wav<,  in  tdl  probability,  from  the  hand  to  tlie  glove  is  but  natnral,  uai  it 
tlie  oiiginnl  home  of  the  Esquiimmx,  although,  in  !  is  in  this  transfer  that  we  shall  find  the  origii  tf 
all  likelihood,  other  tribch  preceded  them.  The  !  the  white  gloves  in  question.  At  a  Maiden  AiHl 
route  chosen  by  these  poor  wanderers  is  rendered  '.  no  criminal  has  been  called  apon  to  plead,  9t,  M 
clear  b\  the  disi'overy,  by  nearly  all  Arctic  ex-  i  a<e  the  words  of  Blackstone,  'called  apon  by  MM 
plor-jis,  of  evidences  of  human  existence,  in  the  |  to  holdup  his  hand;'  in  short,  no  guilty  hod  hH 
shaj'C  of  ruined  huts,  fragments  of  carved  bone,  j  l>een  held  up,  and  therefore  our  judges  havelMi 
traps,  and  iishing-spear.s  on  Bathurst,  Melville,  |  accustomed  to  be  presented  with  while  gloiVL* 
Baring,  and  other  islands — means  to  enable  them  , 

to  suniuin  life  amidst  the  dcsoLition  burrounding  j  Tub  Queen. — This  new  and  magaiBflK 
theni,  as  they  ciept  along  by  slow  degrees  from  steam-ship  of  3,500  tona  bnrden  of  the  NadMl 
Baring  Island  to  Cajie  Warrcnder,  until  at  last  |  ^team  Navigation  Company^  JLine,  CapL  JM 
on  the  Greenland  coast  they  found  a  resting-place.  [  Grogan  commauder,  arrived  from  Liveipuol  ft|t 
It  is  ^uplK>^edtllat  part  of  these  hordes  weut  south- i  5th,  in  twelve  days,  bringing  1,4U0_ 
waid,  droNC  out  the  Morhcuien,  and  peopled  Green- .  and  1,500  tons  of  freight.  She  ia  400 
land.  The  remainder  wandered  siill  farther  •  length,  43  feet  breadth,  30  feet  deep,  of  la 
north,  and  would  most  likely  progress  as  long  as  :  model  and  immenae  propiMtions,  atrong  1 
the  conditions  for  existi'nce  were  aitiunable.  In  !  and  wood  can  make  her.  We  make  this 
all  their  tiaditions  the  Esquimaux  maintain  a  I  jis  a  good  service  to  our  many  fri«ad% 
firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  k-tltss  sea  far  i  clergymen,  who  may  be  going  to  Knnpeal 
away  north.    To  discover  the  nonhem  remnant    time,  inspiring  them  with  conlideuoe inlkia 


of  these  stiangepeo]>le  would  Ik*  one  great  feature 
in  an\  new  I'olar  expedition. — Leisure  J  lour. 


ot  shi)ia,  and  in  her  ample  acuommodatisH  mi 

comforts  as  an  ocean   boat.     Ttie  caln  fn  b 

I  $100.  in  greenbacks,  instead  of  gold,  aantetf 

The  Judtjc\^  White  Gloves,— It  is  (juite  i)Ossible  .  ^ume  ^r>0.  over  other  ships.  A  woid  to  thailft 
for  a  national  custom  to  be  so  long  existing  as  to  w^.  commend  this  line  of  ahipa  to  the  aWMte 
have  outlived  neai  ly  all  knowledge  of  the  very  j  of  our  friends,  at  JWer  47,  JNorth  Bneb  111 
caus<f  which  gave  use  to  it.  The  claim  of  tlK  agents  are  Williams  and  Guyoi^  71  Walli 
judge  to  be  presented  >\iih  a  pair  of  white  gloves  ^^i-^  York;  W.  B.  M%«tiiater  £au. 
at  a  Maiden  Assize  is  a  case  of  the  kind.  To  ^lanager  IdverpooL 
give  an  instance :  The  late  Lord  Campbell,  as  re-  ! 

porte<l  in  ''The  Lincoln>hire  Chronicle,"  March  '      Bunkeb  Hill  IfosvuXKirr. — ^We  hairo 
14th,   l^.'>(),  iu  his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury,    a  cu))y,  beautifully  printed,  of  the 
said,  "  He  tiad  received  the  joyful  news  that  there  ;  the  Bunker  Uill  Mouument  AaaociatiQn 


wad  not  a  single  pri>oner  m  the  gaol  for  trial — a  uual  mectmg,  June  17th,  1895.  The  HokHI^ 
ciicumsiance,  so  tar  as  the  city  was  concerned,  ington  Warren,  Ihneaident  of  the  AModadK^^ 
most  crediuible  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  all  who  .  livered  an  eloquent  address  on  the  oocMUjiVl 
prcMdeii  over  them,  lie  (Lord  Campbell^  l)egan  j  which  he  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
his  utlicial  duiies  as  judge  in  that  city  six  years    character  of  the  late  Hon.  Kdwaid 


ago,  ami  now,  for  the  third  time  during  that  did  also  the  Hon.  UobertC.  WinthTC|Liial|jMf 
perioil,  he  had  presided  at  tk  Maiden  Assize.  On  pre|uired  for  the  occasion.  ThedeoKaf  Mfh 
each  occasion  he  had  been  j>resented  with  a  pair  of  ^  dent  Lincoln  waa  appropriate^  Botioad^  aiiV^ 
white  gluve»  tis  a  token  ot  the  innocence  of  the  ;  whole  proceedings  were  of  a  high  otdaraaltii^ 
city,  and  he  .^iiould  again  gladly  c/!ui//t  them.*'  j  toric  intereat,  worthy  the  name  and  dsodilriM 
The  city  sheriti'  then  rose  and  presented  his  lord-  '  have  been  achieved  on  Bunker  MHl-  ** 

.  • 
#•1 


...  *»- 


^dniu  Jlaga^ine 
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W Sail,  22nd  Ftbruary,  18*0. 

Re.\i>inh  thia  day  in  L'Eveque's  //w- 
toiy  of  Rama  about  the  great  diSerenoe 
of  opinion  still  existing  with  regard  to 
tbe  lalse  Demetriua,  I  was  particularly 
■track  by  the  great  dearth  of  the  evidence 
of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesees  of 
the  events  of  that  remarkable  period,  and 
L'Eveque  himself  remarks  that  such  evi- 


•  The  fulloning  pages  sre  cxinicteil  frbm  & 

Kemotr  written  by  the  lat«  General  S o^ 

and  tranamitted  after  hiB  tl«ath,  which  took  place 
in  I84H  of  cholera,  by  his  directions,  to  the  ftieod 
who  now  ofrcrs  them  to  the  public  under  the  im- 
ptcwiun  tliat  truth  of  locnl  uolgr  and  detail  artcn 
coaleri  a  certain  value  on  pictures,  whotlr  inde- 
pendeut  of  regoliiritj  of  compoaition.  lAj  deccai- 
ed  frieud's  Bijle  of  vrritiai;  English  ii  th«t  of  afoi- 

Hbw  8uii«— VoL  U^  No.  G. 


dence  is  most  impoiiant  to  history,  si 
eye-witnesses  alone  can  confirm  its  tmth. 
Having  been  myself  an  eye-witne« 
of  all  the  events  that  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  of  Rmaia, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  at- 
tached to  the  court,  where  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  all  that  passed  in  or 
about  it ;  having  been,  also,  personally 
acquainted  with  tbe  Emperor  himself, 
and  every  member  of  this  Imperial  fami- 
ly, as  well  as  with  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  period,  I  have  determined  to  put  on 
paper  all  that  I  remember  of  the  eventu 
of  those  interesting  years,  and  thereby, 

eigncr,  as  the  reader  mil  immedialel}'  perceiva  ; 
it  is,  howeTer,  perfectly  iutclligible  and  not  diw- 
greeable,  for  which  reaaoa  only  a  few  trifling  •!- 
teiBliooB  have  been  made,  and  the  author's  own 
words  arc  here  reproduced  as  nearly  as  poasibla 
Utenjlj.  Itse«tned, however,  advisabletoabridge 
some  few  ditTuscd  anecdotes,  aani  omit  alCoiffther 
certain  altunonj  to  domestic  offlictioiu,  by  Gencnl 

S o^  while  employed  in  jotting  down  hia 

reminiscences,  as  these  pcMMMod  no  interest  for, 
the  general  reader ;  but  beyond  thia,  no  altantiQn 
hu  beaa  nude  in  tha  origJnBl  mawMcripk— £*- 
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perhapx,  throw  a  new  light  on  the  char- 1  ed  tho  utmost  affabiliw  to  their  gaeih 
acWr  of  Paul  I.,  who  was  certunly  no  All  the  high  c^oenof  the  ooait  lawd 
ordinary  man.  |  as  the  domestics  bdonged  to  the  boow- 

The  reader  of  the  following  pages  mart   hold  of  the  Empren,  and  did  vetl^ 
if  be  finds '  dutr  in  the  two  estsUialuiMnta,  ind  il 


me  Epeulting  mnch  of  mjself,  of  many  the  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  si 
of  my  I'riendH,  and  of  the  regiment  in  privy  purse,  oallea  Hw  Oabinal.  ' 
wliich  I  served.     I  introduce  most   of  Empress  Catherine  used  hersotf  to  MmI 


these  particulars  as  evidence  of  my  hav-  '  the   publio  ent«r<»tim«lta  at  her  nA 

ing  been  personally  "in    contact  with  '  most  graotonsly,  and  after  the  "  first  ^ 
Uiose  times,"  and  of  the   truth  of  the   tree"  mixed  fandliariywith  the  a 


not  permitUns  the  lunal  etaqoette  of  w 
own  court  to  M  enJbraed. 

The  Grand  Duke  Fkol  was  in  ontwai 
appearance  always  most  reopectAd  toUi 
mother,  although  it  was  very  wffl  knowi 


facts  which  I  relate,  on  which  the  inter- 
est of  this  narrative,  if  any,  mainly  de-    i 
pends.     At  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  I.  to  the   throne  of  i 
Russia,  I  was  iu  my  twenty-first  year,  _ 

and  a  second-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  that  he  did  not  join  the  1 
of  Horee  Guards,  and  had  previously  ,  in  their  love,  gratitude,  and  adunuiMill 
Ber\-ed  two  years  as  sous-oflicer,  and  towards  her.  Hie  Cband  I>adMM^  Hi 
four  years  as  officer  in  the  same  regi- ;  wiie,  however,  loved  Catherine  Bkt  I 
ment.*  I  had  also  ti-aveled  much  abroad :  tender  daughter,  and  this  affiMtion  WM 
and  been  presented  at  most  of  the '  most  thoroughly  redprocated.  PmA 
courts  of  botli  Germany  and  Italy,  and  children,  the  young  Grand  Dakas  at 
had  consequently  mixed  much  in  the  Duchesses,  were  brought  op  i  ' 
highext  society  both  at  home  and  abroad,    caro  of  their  grandmother,  uw 


My  i'atlier   saw  much   company  t 


who  on  all  occasions   oonsnked  t 


e  the  Ministers  of  State  and  mother-t 
Corps  Diplomatique  were  in  the  habit  of .  Besides  the  above-montioncd  Hli^ 
meeting  tkniUiarly  ;  so  that  my  mind,  '  ments  in  the  two  imperial  {MlaoM^d* 
altliough  young,  was  pretty  well  prcpar-  Grand  Duke  Paul  had  a  very  oomftri^ 
ed  to  observe  and  pay  attention  to  all  ble  palace  called  Kammenoy  Ortnft  M 
passing  events.  To  this  I  must  add  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Neva ;  Ml  tt 
that  being  also  acquainted  with  several  this  villa  the  Grand  Duke  and  DwfcM 
foreign  languages,  I  took  a  lively  inter-    gave  very  gay  and  select  pairtiM,MvlM 


D  political  discussions,  and  was  par-  jeux  d'espri^  theatricals,  in  StdL,  CMIj^ 
icuiarly  fond  of  reading  newspapers.        ;  thing  that  wit  and  gaUantryhadinnMil 
I  shall  now  go  back  for  a  moment  to    "  aux  anciennes  gouts  de  IVantM^"  «W 


the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Bc-   represented.     The  Grand  I>iMhaHvM 

cession  of  the  Emperor,  as  a  knowledge  -  hcr«e1t'  a  most  beautiful 

of  what  then  took  place  will  serve  to  ex-   modest  in  her  manner,  even  to  thir^ 

plain  and  throw  light  on  many  subsequent '  pearance  of  prudery,  and  a 

occutrencea  which  would  be  otherwise '  said  dull,  as  virtue  and  d 

ditKcult  to  undei-stand.  !  make  her.     Paul,  on  the  <_. 

As  Grand  Duke,  Panl  Petrovich  had    full  of  wit,  humor,  and  animdlL 
with  his  consort  one  very  magnificent   and  never  failed   to  distingiriafa  I 
apartment  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  Sl    peculiar  attentions  those  who  i' 
Petcniburg,  and  another  in  that  of  Ciar-    the  same  way. 

skoje  Selo.  In  these  they  held  theirj  ThemostbrilliantataroftheeaiiittMk 
levees  and  drawing-rooms,  and  also  gave  |  was  a  yonng  person  who  had  bam  ■  * 
dinners,  soirees,  and  balls  in  veiy  oril-  -  Demoiselle  d'Konneur  on  a 

liant Btyle,onwhichoccaeionB theyshow-    su[)erior  talents  she  had  id     

I  her  education  at  the  Convent  i 

•When  «oii»-offl(*r  I  wu  orderlj  of  Field- |  moiMellcs — hern  ~ 

Manihnl  Count  Sollikoff,  and  on  duty  ertry  al- 

Kmate  week,  when  I  hod  to  accoinpanj  him  I  t  Gf^niTaLi  ProUMolf  utd  ekes  •crtfiomM 
wherercT  he  went,  tad  Ibiu  frequent]/  came  in  <•(  tbc  Groad  Diifecs,  tad  Bartmem  Sa  !•>■■ 
hix  luit  into  the  Kote-room  of  the  AmprcM  Catb-  ^mremesi  oC  the  Grutd  ■  WSMaMt  itew^ 
MUieII.>cmliiiiet.  deatul  fnoid  of  II   ' 


>hi^ba«a«i> 
II  iimiiHljMl 
1  ahow^MH 
JoQveBkdB 
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idoff.  In  person  Bhe  was  the  very  re- 
ferae  of  the  Orand  DaoheBS,  who  was  tall, 
ftdr,  indined  to  embonpoint)  and  very 
riiort-sighted;  while  Mademoiselle  de  N^* 
idoff  was  petite  bmnette,  with  dark  hair, 
qmrkliog  olack  eyes,  and  a  face  foil  of  ex- 
pression.* She  was  a  most  elegant  and 
sprightly  dancer,  and  astonishingly  quick 
and  clever  in  her  conversation,  which 
was,  however,  generally  of  a  reserved 
ebanioter. 

Panl  did  not  long  remain  indifferent  to 
■o  many  attractions ;  the  Grand  Duke 
was,  however,  not  an  immoral  man  ;  he 
was  virtnons  both  in  his  pnrjposes  and 
intentions ;  he  abhorred  profligacy,  was 
nnudi  attached  to  his  beautiful  wire,  and 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  a  witty 
ladronne  could  ever  so  bewitch  him  as  to 
make  him  fall  distractedly  in  love  with 
her.  He  therefore  freely  indulged  in  | 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  mere  liaison  j 
Platoniqne,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  his  extravagances. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  who  knew  the 
human  heart  far  better  than  her  son  did, 
was  deeply  grieved  on  account  of  her 
danghter-in-law.  She  soon  sent  her  son 
to  travel  with  his  wife,  and  gave  the  strict- 
est injunctions  that  no  expense  should  be 
spared  to  render  their  tour  through  En- 
rope  as  brilliant  and  entert^ning  as  mon- 
ey and  her  influence  at  the  various  courts 
thev  visited  could  make  it  They  trav- 
ded  under  the  incognito  of  Comte  et 
Comtesse  du  Nord ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  wit  and  cleverness  of  the  Count, 
the  beauty  of  the  Countess,  and  the  af- 
fiil^ty  of  both,  left  the  most  favorable 
impressions  of  them  in  the  countries  they 
visnted. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  early 
education  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  had 
been  neglected ;  far  from  it.  Catherine 
had  oertainly  done  every  thing  within 
homan  means  to  give  her  son  such  an 
ednoation  as  would  render  him  capable 
and  worthy  of  reigning  over  the  vast  em- 
pire of  Russia.  Count  Panin,  the  most 
wdnguished  statesman  of  his  day,  re- 
qMeted  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  his 
integrity,  high  moral  conduct,  sincere 
piety  and  education,  had  been  Paul*s  gov- 
His  Imperial  Highness  had  had 


•  Hcimngo  enough,  ftnotfaer  Mademoiwlie  Neli- 
dolf  appMired  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  Court 
dt  tiie  Smperor  ViiehoktM.^EdU&r  <f  ArHci$, 


in  addition  the  best  instructors  of  the 
day,  many  of  them  foreigners  of  great 
distinction  in  the  literary  worid ;  hw  re- 
ligions education  had  been  mostpartion- 
litfly  attended  to,  and  Pan!  was  np  to  the 
day  of  his  death  most  devoutly  disposed ; 
even  now  the  places  where  he  used  to 
kneel,  absorbed  in  solitary  prayer,  and 
often  bathed  in  tears,  are  pointed  ont, 
and  the  parquet  is  actoally  worn  l^  his 
knees.t  Count  Fanin  belonged  to  sev- 
eral masonic  lodges,  and  the  Grand  Dnke 
was  introduced  to  some  of  them;  in 
short,  nothing  was  kept  back  from  him 
that  could  contribute  to  his  physical, 
moral,  or  intdlectual  improvement.  Paul 
was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  day, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  at  oarous- 
sds  at  an  eariv  age ;  he  knew  the  Sclavon- 
ic, the  Russian,  Frendi,  and  German 
languages  to  perfection,  had  some  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  was  well  versed  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  mathematics,  and 
spoke  and  wrote  with  ^reat  flnency  and 
correctness.  Two  pnndpal  assistants 
had  acted  under  Count  Panin  in  con- 
ducting the  education  of  the  Grand  Dnke: 
the  one,  Sergey  Plestoheff,  pOBt*oaptain 
in  the  navy,  the  other  Baron  Nicolay,  a 
native  of  Strasburff.  M.  de  Plestoheff  had 
served  in  the  British  navy,  was  a  distin- 
enished  officer,  and  a  man  of  general 
mformation,  but  particulariy  well  versed 
in  Russian  literature ;  Baron  Nioday 
was  a  savant  who  had  resided  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  distinguished  himself  as  the 
author  of  various  works.  Both  these 
gentlemen  attended  Paul  during  his  toor 
through  Europe.  Pleetcheff  published 
subsequently  Za  Voyageadu  Oomieetdela 
Chmtessedu  Nordj  and  both  remained ' atr 
tached  to,  and  influential  witfi,  the  Em- 
peror to  the  very  end  of  his  career. 

At  Vienna,  Naples,  and  Paris,  Pftol 
imbibed  those  high  aristocratic  ideas  and 
tastes,  subsequently  so  little  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  led 
him  into  great  excesses  in  his  endeavors 
to  maintam  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  anclen  regime,  at  a  time  that  the 
French  Revolution  was  sweeping  awa^ 
everything  of  the  kind  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  But  however  miachiev- 

t  Hm  offioen'  goard-foom.  In  which  I  nt  when 
on  datjrat  Gachina,  was  next  tohisprimle  eiwsl ; 
and  Ihava  fteqnentiy  heard  the  graiBlQg of  As 
Smperor  Panl  when  at  pisyin» 
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oiixly  tliese  imprcflRionH  acted  on Faul'B  the  ezonrmonshemadetoPnlafiikjal 
excTttable  mind  and  ver;  enthusiastic  din-  Gaohins  for  thia  parpoBS,  b«  fiiiUBHilf 
fiooition,  any  barm  theydid  nos  nothing  took  rae  with  him  ;  uid  I  osn  paihJ^ 
m  compared  with  that  effected  at  Berlin  remember  the  extnordiuMij  iiii|nMn 
by  Prussian  diwipline,  drill,  uniforms,  produced  on  my  mind  hj  avaijlki||{I 
hat8,cflpEi,ifeo.4tc..infkcteveiythinf;be-  saw  and  beard  on  these  onf—ionn,  it  mi 
longing  to  Frederick  the  Great.  Paul  qoite  like  a  visit  to  a  fbr«ign  ooiafeT, 
imitat^  Frederick  in  his  dress,  in  his  especially  at  Gaohina,  where  n  MifaM 
walk,  and  in  his  seat  on  horseljack ;  Pots-  liad  been  built  after  the  exact  ftdiin  rf 
dam,  Sans  Souci,  and  Berlin  pursued  liim  a  small  Qerman  town.  Hie  pleai  iti 
iikeawild  dream.*  Happy  was  it  tor  t>aTrier8;  the  bamtckA,  Btables,  Md  d 
Paul  and  for  KusKia  that  he  didnot  adopt  the  buildings  being  exactly  aa  in  ^i^ 
Frederick's  heartless  philosophy  and  oi>-  sia ;  and  as  to  the  appearuioe  at  tk 
stinate  impiety ;  but  this  Paul  could  not  troops  stationed  there,  one  wooll  k 
swallow,  and  although  the  enemy  sowed  tempted  to  swear  that  thej  wwe  wdht 
many  tares  the  good  seed  still  remuned.    &om  Berlin. 

bnt  to  return  to  the  period  immedi-  |  I  must  here  explun  how  tha  Qnti 
ately  preceding  Paul's  accession  to  the ,  Duke  came  to  form  this  ouxions  Bib 
throne,  I  must  mention  that  he  possessed  .  army  at  Gaohina.  When  Faol  was  Ml 
iu  addilJOQ  to  the  villa  at  Kammenoy  very  vouog,  the  Emprean,  in  octeb 
Ostroff,  a  magnificent  palace  and  estate !  give  him  a  high-sonnding  tatle^ 
at  Gachina,  twenty-four  versts  from  i  nected  with  any  work  or  reapo 
Czarskoje  Selo,  to  which  a  large  domain  ;  named  him  Hi^  Admiral  of 
and  several  villages  were  attached ;  and  and  at  a  later  period  lie  was  appiaia 
his  wife  hnd  alfo  a  similar  one  at  Pav- '  colonel  of  a  fine  regiment  of  oamHMt 
toSsky,  witli  large  paiks  and  rich  villa-  with  which  he  serred  one  eanajp 
ges :  this  latter  palace  was  only  three '  against  the  Swedes,  and  had  tfaa  aoMf 
miles  from  Czarskoje  Selo.  On  these  of  seeing  oannon-balla  flying  OW  hb 
two  estates  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duoh- ,  head  in  an  eDgagement  with  uaeaai^ 
ess  used  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  I  When  he  sem^  at  Qadiina,  as  Mi 
year  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  I  were  no  troops  near  the  plaoa^  ha^  fa  lii 
chamberlain  on  duty,  and  the  gentlemen  capacity  of  High  Adminl,  deanUs 
of  the  bedchamber;  and  here  they  never  !  battalion  of  marines,  w'nU  ht>tuc  anUktp 
received  any  company  except  by  special  and  as  oolonel  of  tlie  "  Budy"  cnicw- 
invitation.  Mademoiselle  Nelidofi*,  how-  ■■  siers,  he  asked  for  n  squadron  of  ttil 
ever,  soon  found  her  way  to  these  pri-  i  regiment  to  form  hit  garrison  at  Gai^ 
vate  residences,  and  even  became  the  >  na.  Inboth  these  points  he  waii  indued, 
bosom  friend  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  hence  the  origiu  of  the  for-fiusi^ 
while  she  n-as  the  Platonic  idol  of  the  "Gaohina  Army,"  which  aAerwsd* 
Grand  Duke.  Both  at  Pavloffsky  and  caused  so  much  diseontont  and  uiMf 
Gachina,  the  costume,  etiquette,  and  through  the  empire.  There  wera  aiaari 
manners  of  the  IiVench  Court  were  rigid-  Gachina,  on  a  small  take,  a  few  balU 
ly  observed,  t  '  rigged  and  armed  like  men-of-war,  tli 

My  father  was  at  this  period  at  the  manned  by  a  few  sailors  and  officers,  ni 
head  of  the  Ti-easury,  and  it  was  part  of  this  latter  Institation  iK-cameio  tbe««iiat 
his  duty  to  hand  over  to  their  Imperial  of  events  of  great  im|>i>riauue.  Thista^ 
Highnesses  their  quarterly  allowances,  :  taliou  and  sqoadron  wetv  divided  inU 
and  personally  take  their  receipts  in  the  small  detachments,  eiuli  ut'  whtoh  nfSr- 
cash  acoouDt-book  of  the  Treasury.     On    sented  aregimoitof  tlie  Imperial  Guaril 

.  they  were  all  dothedin  very  dark-gf«« 

•It  U  va^  eridcn.  from  .he  «bov.  ,h.t  Pa„l-.  '  ''"''i™'^  "-^  '****«'  in  ev«ry  T^ 
miml  «u  of  a  Tcry  secondaiT  c«liln«,  mch  <u    exactly  bke  P  I    Mtan,     At  m 

■eiie  on  and  cling  to  exlemalH,  nnahle  to  dutin-    period   the   .  in         intrjr  WOtV  ImK 

ganb    belWMD   eiisemiiild   and    arcenoriea,    and    Or  graSB-gre       un       T       ,  Ule  oavSlrT  IWft 

tAt  CMhariiw'iCoun  the  oldBoMiaa  mac-    being  unlike  Other  KuiOf » 

Dsn  pftniicd.  ^  army,  but  i     i  ^■[■f—i  to  tl* 
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Rnsgian  climate  and  habits.  The  Rus- 
sian troops  of  all  arms  had  covered  them- 
selves with  glory  in  the  wars  against  the 
Tarks,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Poles,  and 
were  justly  proud  of  their  achievements, 
like  all  other  armies,  too,  they  were 
proud  of  the  uniforms  in  which  they  had 
gained  their  laurels,  and  this  made  them 
look  with  disgust  on  the  Gachina  uni- 
forms. 

The  navy  of  Gachina  also  wore  dark 
green,  wiiile  the  color  of  the  Russian 
navy  was  white,  that  fixed  on  by  Peter 
the  Great  himself,  and  this  change  was 
equally  unpalatable.  The  Gachina  bat- 
talion, squadron,  and  crews  were  offi- 
cered by  men  of  low  birth,  for  not  a  sin- 
gle gentleman  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  in  them,  and  submit  to  Prus- 
sian discipline.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  Grand  Duke's  household 
wa8  composed  of  the  very  same  individ- 
aals  that  belonged  to  that  of  the  Em- 
press, so  that  everything  that  occurred 
at  Gachina  became  immediately  known 
at  Court  and  in  general  society,  and  the 
fiitnre  prospects  of  Russia  were  can- 
vassed pretty  freely  and  with  no  meas- 
ured criticism. 

But  the  Grand  Duke  was  on  the  other 
hand  the  rising  star  of  the  time,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  officious  persons 
ready  to  report  to  him  the  unfavor- 
able impressions  produced  at  the  Em- 
press's court  by  his  extravagances,  which 
he  however  was  in  the  habit  of  consid- 
ering to  be  most  praiseworthy  State 
improvements.  Again,  many  abuses  that 
really  existed  in  the  various  branches 
of  government  were  reported  to  him, 
and  the  mildness  and  maternal  character 
of  Catherine's  government,  represented 
in  very  unfavorable  colors  to  Paul,  who 
in  adciition  to  being  vehement  and  vio- 
lent by  nature,  labored  under  great  ex- 
citement at  bemg  excluded  from  a  throne 
which  he  thought,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  courts  he  had  visited,  be- 
longed to  him  by  right.  It  became  very 
generally  known,  that  he  grew  daily 
more  and  more  impatient  and  violent  in 
condemning  his  mother's  government 

Catherine  herself,  too,  was  growing 
older  and  more  infirm  ;  she  had  already 
had  one  touch  of  paralysis,  from  which 
she  never  perfectly  recovered.  She  sin- 
eerely  loved  Russia,  and  was  as  truly  be- 


loved by  the  whole  nation ;  she  oould  not 
without  anxiety  think  of  leaving  that 
great  empire  whose  happiness,  glory,  and 
civilization,  she  had  so  much  advanced, 
without  some  political  guarantee  of  its 
future  existence,  more  especially  in  times 
when  the  Comite  du  Salut  public  made 
almost  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  trem- 
ble on  their  thrones,  and  shook  all  the 
old  institutions  to  their  very  base. 

Catherine  had  already  done  much  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  constitutional 
organization  for  the  empire,  and  if  she 
could  have  induced  the  heir  apparent  to 
adopt  her  views  and  intentions,  and  sub- 
mit to  a  constitutional  sovereignty,  she 
would  have  died  in  peace,  and  witiiout 
anxiety  for  the  future  welfare  of  Russia. 
Paul's  opinions,  tastes,  and  habits  of  life, 
rendered  such  hopes  perfectly  futile,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  last  years  of 
Catherine's  reign  it  had  been  decided  in 
the  privy  council  that  Paul  was  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  succession  to  the  throne 
if  he  declined  swearing  to  maintain  the 
constitution  that  had  been  already  drawn 
up,  in  which  case  his  son  Alexander  was 
to  be  appointed  heir  under  the  new  con- 
stitution.* Rumors  to  this  effect  were 
constantly  circulated,  although  nothing 
certain  was  yet  known.  It  was  how- 
ever confidently  reported  that  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1797,  some  important  mani- 
festo would  be  published ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served at  that  time  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  rarely  appeared  at  court,  indeed, 
never,  except  on  State  occasions,  and  that 
he  grew  more  and  more  infatuated  with 
his  Prussianized  troops,  and  his  institu- 
tions at  Gachina.  Many  a  time  did  we 
officers  laugh  at  the  Gachinois  among 
ourselves.  I  had  been  abroad  in  1795- 
96,  and  having  passed  several  weeks  at 
Berlin,  had  acquired  a  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  Prussian  drill.  On  my  re- 
turn home  I  was  often  called  upon  by  my 
brother  officers  to  imitate  or  rather  cari- 
cature the  Prussian  officers  and  soldiers ; 
little  did  we  then  think  that  we  were  so 
soon  to  be  all  dressed,  drilled,  and  disci- 


♦  The  word  **  constitution'*  repeated  here  so  fre- 
quently mu8t  not  be  taken  in  itsuraal  abntive  ng- 
nification,  of  a  repreaeutative  parliamentary,  still 
le88  a  democratic  form  of  government.  It  means 
here  nothing  more  than  a  ma^na  charter,  by  which 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor  would 
have  oeased  to  be  autocratie. 
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plined  aflcr  the  PnisBian  manner ;  but  as 
it  happened,  my  knowledge  of  these  de- 
tails proved  very  useful  afterwards. 

The  reader  having  been  now  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  facts  that  oc- 
curred. After  my  return  home  in  1796, 
I  used  very  often  to  go  to  the  house  of 
a  Madame  Zagriatzky,  a  lady  of  high 
fashion,  although  the  reverse  of  well- 
looking,  but  very  clever  and  extremely 
amiable.  Her  niece.  Mademoiselle  Vas- 
iltschikoff,  having  been  just  engaged  to 
marry  Count  Kotschoubey,  her  parties 
became  more  private  and  select ;  but  I 
was  one  of  the  few  still  invited  to  the 
house,  where  we  met  every  evening  to 
play  lotto,  dauphin,  <&c.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1796, 1  went  there  as  usual ; 
the  lotto  was  ready  on  the  table  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  I  volunteered  to  be  the  first 
to  draw  the  numbers.  Madame  Zagri- 
atzky answered  more  coldly  than  usual, 
"Very  well,"  and  I  commenced  playing. 
All  the  players,  liowever,  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  something  else,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  scold  them  for  not  attending 
to  the  marking  of  the  numbers.  All  of 
a  sudden,  Madame  Zagriatzky  called  me 
aside  and  said,  ^^Vous  etes  un  singulier 
homme.'*  ^'En  quoi  done,  Madame  f 
I  replied.  "Vous  ne  savez,  done  rient" 
"  Mais  qu'y  a-t-il  a  savoirt"  *'  Comment 
done,  rimperatiice  a  eu  un  coup  d*apo- 
plexie  et  on  lacroit  moite."  I  very  near- 
ly dropped  on  the  floor,  and  Madame  | 
Zagriatzky  became  much  alarmed  about 
me.  As  soon  as  1  recovered  I  ran  down 
stairs,  jumped  into  my  carriage,  and 
drove  off  to  my  father  s  house.  He  was 
already  gone  to  the  Senate,  having  been 
summoned  thither;  the  calamity  had 
taken  place,  it  was  too  true.  Catherine 
was  dead. 

Alexander  Mouchanoff,  captain  in  the 
Horse  Guards,  who  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried the  very  next  morning  to  my  sister 
Natalie,  had  also  left  the  house  and  gone 
to  the  barracks,  whither  I  now  hastened. 
On  my  way  thither,  I  met  people  of  all 
classes,  either  running  about  on  foot  or  | 
galloping  through  the  streets  in  sledges  ' 
and  carnages,  some  stopping  their  ao-  \ 
quaintances  in  the  street,  and  lamenting  | 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  beloved  moth- 
er of  each  individual  Russian  had  died.    ; 


•  in. 


Prince  Platx>n  Zonboft  (Mmmfg 
last  favorite,  and  her  Prime  Miiuitar,i» 
mediately  despatohed  his  tarothflr,  OmI 
Nicholas  Zoabofff  thellMterof  dieHtnl, 
to  Oachtna,  to  annoanoe  to  IhttGnai 
Duke  Paul  the  death  of  his  moChor.  Hi 
Senate  and  the  Synod  were  both  otti 
and  all  the  regimenta  of  the 
der  arms,  waiting  for  a 
Count  Besborodko,  as  senior 
of  State,  was  in  her  late  msji 
vate  cabinet;  and  the  other 
of  State  and  Grand  OfBeen  of  tbeCoHt 
were  in  waiting,  expecting  the  amfdsf 
the  Grand  Duke. 

Count  Zouboff  soon  returned,  aa—" 
cing  Paulas  speedy  arrivaL  The  |tai 
before  the  palace  was  crowded  with  ps^ 
pie,  and  at  about  midnigfaft  the  Goal 
Duke  arrived.  In  the  coarse  of  As 
night  a  manifesto  was  issaed^  in 
the  death  of  Catherine  and  tlie 
of  Paul  I.  to  the  imperial  thi 
made  known.  This  doonmeat 
read  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
administered. 

No  words  can  express  the  deep  so 
felt  and  expressed  by  every  offieer  asl 
private  of  the  Horse  Gnarda 
proclamation  was  read  to  us ;  ths 
regiment  was  aotoallyin  teaiSySonsas^ 
itively  sobbing  as  if  they  had  loit  tUi 
dearest  relative  or  best  friend.    I 
told  it  was  the  same  in  atttbe 
ments,  and  that  a  similar  expnaHoaV 
feeling  had  taken  phu»  in  die 
churches. 

Very  early  on  the  19th  Ndveabsr, 
ticular  orders  were  issued  fay  oar 
roanding  officer,  Miyor  YaailadMMl 
that  all  officers  should  attend  parale  Ihi 
next  morning  at  ten  o^olook  aft  the  ¥fii- 
ter  Palace,  and  the  deteohmeait  of  sv 
regiment  destined  to  moont  gnsfd  lhB% 
was  inspected  by  the  "MMJ^tibmith 
the  most  scniUnisinff  manner. 

During  the  night  it  had  SDonri 
ily,  a  thaw,  with  drinling  laiBt 
the  morning,  and  we  were  aU 
of  temper  at  beins  obliged  to 
the  barracks  to  ue  paboe^ 
English  miles,  in  onr  best 
and  gold,  with  oar  best  hata  and  florf|f 
plumes,  wading  throngh  the 
that  still  lay  in  the  streets^  as 
ed  our  mounted  detachnettl 

These  were  not 
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Dew  reign  and  the  new  order  of  things. 
We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  palace  than 
a  variety  of  new  regulations  were  oom- 
mnnieated  to  ns.  First  of  all,  no  officer 
was  ever  on  any  account  to  appear  out  of 
uniform ;  and  ours  wore  very  gaudy,  ex- 
pensive, and  inconvenient  for  every-day 
wear.  Then  we  were  told  that  no  officer 
was  ever  to  drive  in  a  close  carriage,  but 
must  either  ride  on  horseback  or  drive 
in  a  sledge,  or  droshky.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  list  of  police  regulations  were  pub- 
lished, ordering  every  one  to  wear  riair- 
powder,  and  a  queue,  or  bag ;  and  for- 
bidding the  use  of  round  hats,  top-boots, 
trousers,  as  also  strings  to  shoes  or 
breeches,  buckles  must  be  worn  in  both ; 
the  hair  to  be  combed  back  and  not  suf- 
fered to  cover  the  forehead;  carriages 
and  foot-passengers  were  ordered  to  stop 
in  the  streets  when  they  met  the  Imperi- 
al family ;  those  seated  inside  the  car- 
riages to  step  out  and  stand  to  make  their 
bow.  Before  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  the  zealous  metropolitan 
police  had  published  all  these  regula- 
tions. 

We  heard,  too,  of  curious  things  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  palace  after  the 
new  Emperor's  arrival ;  that  he  and 
Count  Besborodko  had  been  very  busy 
burning  papers  and  documents  in  her 
Blajesty's  cabinet ;  that  Paul  was  look- 
ing very  sulky,  and  was  most  impatient 
for  the  ari'ival  of  his  own  troops  from 
Gachina.  All  these  reports  were  enigmas 
to  us,  and  that,  too,  of  no  very  pleasant 
character,  especially  after  the  happy  days 
we  had  passed  under  Catherine,  whose 
reign  had  been  one  of  tender  indulgence 
to  everything  not  actually  criminal.  At 
length  we  heard  the  clock  strike  ten,  and 
what  a  fuss  now  began  ;  new  faces  and 
new  functionaries  appeared.  And  what 
costumes  they  wore !  In  spite  of  all  our 
grief  for  the  Empress  we  were  splitting 
our  sides  laughing;  the  whole  thing 
looked  to  us  like  a  fancy  dress  ball.  The 
Grand  Dukas  Alexander  and  Coustantine 
appeared  in  their  new  costumes,  looking 
like  old  portraits  of  German  officers  walk- 
ing out  of  their  frames. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  eleven  down 
came  his  Imperial  Majesty  himself,  in 
the  new  uniform  of  tlie  Preobrazensky 
regiment  of  guards;  he  bowed,  puffed, 
and  blew,  as  the  guard  marched  past, 


shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  shook 
his  head  to  show  his  displeasure ;  he  then 
called  for  his  horse,  Ponpon.  At  this 
moment  it  was  announced  that  the  armiif 
of  Gachina  was  approaching  the  town 
gates,  and  his  Majesty  galloped  off  to 
meet  it.  In  about  an  hour  the  Emperor 
returned  at  the  head  of  these  troops,  he 
himself  leading  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  regiment  of  Preobrazensky,  the 
two  Grand  Dukes  leading  those  called 
Semenofsky  and  Ismailoffsky  respectiv€»- 
ly.  Paul  was  in  raptures  with  these 
troops,  and  exhibited  them  to  us  as  pat- 
terns of  perfection  which  we  were  to  im-  , 
itate  as  closely  as  possible.  Their  stan- 
dards were  saluted  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  then  carried  up  into  the  palace,  the 
Gachina  troops  themselves,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  several  regiments  of  guards, 
were  incorporated  with  the  latter  from 
that  moment  and  sent  to  their  barracks. 
Thus  ended  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  Paul's  reign. 

We  all  returned  home  with  strict  or- 
ders to  keep  in  barracks,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  new  comei«  of  the  Gachina 
garrison  were  introduced  to  us.  What 
officers  I  what  strange-looking  faces! 
what  manners !  and  what  language  did 
they  speak !  They  were  all  of  them  Lit- 
tle Russians.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
effect  produced  by  all  this  on  a  corps  of 
one  hurfdred  and  thirty-two  officers,  the 
cream  of  the  Russian  nobility.  All  the 
new  orders  and  uniforms  were  freely  crit- 
icised,and  almost  universally  condemned ; 
but  we  soon  discovered  that  every  word 
we  said  was  duly  reported.  What  a 
change  for  a  regiment  that  had  been  hith- 
erto famous  for  its  high  tone,  its  har- 
mony, and  esprit  de  corps ! 

We  were  ordered  to  equip  ourselves 
as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  new 
regulation.  The  new  uniform  "  de  cam- 
pagne"  was  a  colette  buffalo  jacket,  the 
undress  coat  was  of  brick-colored  cloth, 
cut  quaker  shape.*  I  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  procure  enough  of  thii 
cloth  to  make  a  coat,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I  appeared  in  my  new  dress,  mim- 

*  Colette  is  the  name  formerly  given  in  the 
continental  armies  to  a  short-skirted  jacket  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  the  Eaglish  light  dragoons 
some  twenty  years  ago.  Wiiat  the  author  mians 
hy  a  colette  baflfalo  jacket  we  can  not  imagine. — 
EdUor  uf  Article. 
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icking  the  '^  Gachinois  "  k  s'y  m^rendre,  of  the  arrest  of  Catherine  and  lier  aoi, 
whereupon  the  Major  immediately  order-  that  the  revolntion  broke  cot  Then^ 
ed  me  to  mount  guard  that  day.  Hav- 1  sequenoee  of  this  oocorrenoe  wera,  aatrii 
ing,  as  I  already  mentioned,  a  tolerable  ;  be  remembered,  that  Catherine  was  pi- 
knowledge  of  the  Prussian  drill,  I  got !  claimed  reigning  empresa,  and  thatF^ 
through  the  first  lesson  of  our  Gachinois  |  ter  III.  publidy  abdicated  the  throne,  MJ 
teachers  with  great  ease,  and  by  eleven  signed  a  formal  doonment  to  thut  dk^ 
o'clock  made  so  good  a  figure  on  the  pa- 1  He  then  withdrew  himself  to  RopdK 
rade,  that  the  Emperor  came  up  to  com-  where  he  died  six  days  afterwaida,  as  SOHI 
pliment  me,  and  as  he  passed  and  re-  assert,  in  consequence  of  a  haainoiThoiU 
passed  my  guard  within  the  palace  in  the  flux,  according  to  others  as  having  tasa 
course  of  the  day,  he  always  stopped  to  suffocated  in  bed.  His  body  was  pd^ 
speak  to  me.  { licly  exposed  in  state  for  six  weeks,  hH 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day  and  night ,  having  abdicated  the  crown,  and  bsi^| 
that  I  spent  on  guard  within  the  palace ; '  no  longer  reigning  emperor  at  hb  deiA^ 
what  a  bustle  there  was !  what  running  !  he  was  buried  at  NewsKy,  and  nol  at  Ai 
up  and  down  and  to  and  fro!  what  cathedral  of  the  fortress  where  the  bonri 
strange  costumes !  what  contradictory  j  vaults  of  the  emperors  are. 
reports!  The  Imperial  family  passing  |  All  these  events  had  been  reoofdsdif 
and  repassing  to  and  from  the  chamber  documents  in  the  archives,  and  wm 
where  Catherine's  body  lay.  Tears  and  |  well  known  to  many  persons  then  sivi 
sobs  of  some  on  account  of  the  loss  they  >  who  had  been  eye-witnesses ;  and  Ai 
had  sustained  ;  smiles  and  presumptuous  '\  Emperor  Paul  thought  it  prudent  to  pit 
looks  of  others  who  were  in  expectation  |  a  stop  to  reports  that  might  be  '  '  ""* 
of  good  places.     I  must,  however,  ad-  to  his  prejudice,  and  therefore 


mit  that  the  latter  were  but  few  in  num- 


ed  on  having  his  father's  remuns 


her,  and  took  pains  to  conceal  their  se-  j  cd  from  Newsky  to  the  cathedral  in  Al 

oret  feelings,  which  did  not  receive  the  fortress,  and  Count  Alexis  Oiloff  haftay 

slightest  countenance  from  the  majority  :  been  one  of  the  prindpal  actots  in  Al 

of  those  they  came  in  contact  with.    It  I  revolution  in  favor  of  Catherine,  wassi^ 

was  said  that  the  Emperor  was  still  busy  ;  dered  to  St  Petersburg  to  att^id  Ai 

with  Count  Besborodko  in  examining :  funeral  procession. 

and  destroying  papers ;  also  that  an  ex- 1     Many  persons  have  fimded  thatOsael 

press  messenger  had  been  despatched  for  i  Orloff  was  sent  for  as  having  besn  At 

Count  Alexis  Orloff;  and  that  when  the  '  person  who  was  supposed  to  hate  f^ 

orders  for  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Cath-   Peter  IH.  to  death ;  but  this  was  not  SS| 

erine  would  be  promulgated,  the  body   if  any  one  was  guilty  of  that  not  it  Hirt 

of  Peter  IFF.,  which  lay  at  Newsky,    have  been  Passeck  and  Prince  Tteote 

would  be  ordered  to  be  raised,  brought   Bariatinsky,  under  whose  care  Petarhsl 

to  the  palace,  and  placed  alongside  of  been  left  at  Ropsha.     It  ceitunly  vas 

that  of  the  Empress.  i  not  Alexis  Orloff,  as  he  was  nol  on  lli 

In  order  to  understand  the  Emperor :  spot  when  the  Enoperor  died.    SVomlki 

Paul's  motive  for  this  proceeding,  it  is  ,  manner  in  which  Paul  treated  Obut  Jt 

necessary  to  bearin  mind  that  Peter  III.*   exis  Orloff,  and  spoke  to  him  sevsnl 

had,  in  order  to  effect  his  intended  mar-  |  times  during  the  funeral  fimuiasiun,  SI  f 

riage  with  his  mistress.  Countess  Wor-   myself  witnessed,  I  am  certain  thatlhri 

onzoff,  intended  to  declare  the  Empress   did  not  consider  him  to  be  personslp 

Catherine  guilty  of  adultery,  repudiate  '  guilty  of  murder,  although  he  eeflsUEr 

her  on  that  account,  and  also  to  declare   looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  prin^v 

Paul  to  be  illegitimate,  and  for  these  •  surviving  actors  in  the  levdntionlhallHi 

reasons  both  mother  and  son  were  to  be  !  placed  Catherine  oo  the  throne^  and 

shut  up  in  the  foitress  of  Schlussclbourg  i  her  and  Paul  himself  from  being  i 

for  Hie.     A  manifesto  to  this  effect  had  <  oned  for  life  at  SohlttsselbonK  whu.  ^ 

been  actually  drawn  up,  and  it  was  only  \  habitation  prepared  for  them  M  affl  tol» 

on  the  very  eve  of  its  proclamation,  and   seen. 

At  the  period  of  Ostherfaitf a  dsalhsa* 

*  L'Eveqne,  Ilitioire  de  Ruuia,  vol.  v.  p.  99.       Paul*8  accession,  St. 
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tainly  the  smartest,  most  elegant,  and ,'  was  visited  with  arrest  at  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  metropolis  in  Europe,  I  military  guard-rooms,  in  consequence  of 
Paris  and  London  perhaps  excepted,  ,  which  they  were  sometimes  ludicrously 
which  I  had  not  then  seen,  and  tliere-   crowded. 

fore  could  not  judge  of.  Whether  for  Our  officers  were  not,  however,  in- 
external  magnificence  or  in-door  luxury  dined  to  put  up  with  this  sort  of  treat- 
and  good  taste,  nothing  could  surpass  ment,  and  in  a  few  weeks  some  sixty  or 
St  Petersburg  in  1796,  at  least  such  was  seventy  left  the  regiment,  which  rendered 
the  o])inion  of  all  distinguished  foreign-  promotion  extremely  rapid ;  and  as  I  had 
ers,  who  fiocked  to  Russia  at  that  pe-  had  the  good  fortune  never  to  have  been 
riod,  and  who  remained  there  month  af-  |  in  arrest  but  once,  and  then  in  company 
ter  month,  to  enjoy  the  gaiety,  hospital-  '  of  nine  other  colonels,  after  a  manoeuvre 
ity,  and  sociability  which  Catherine  had  in  1799, 1  not  only  remained  in  the  regi- 
had  the  talent  to  diffuse  through  the  em-  '  ment,  but  soon  ran  up  very  high, 
pire.  The  sudden  change  produced  in  i  Having  now  said  enough  of  the  blame- 
the  appearance  of  the  place  within  a  very  able  and  ludicrous  side  of  Paul*s  system 
few  days  is  scarcely  credible  ;  but  the  of  government,  it  is  right  that  I  should 
police  regulations  above  alluded  to  hav-  mention  some  of  the  praiseworthy  meas- 
mg  been  most  strictly  and  severely  en-  j  ures  he  adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the 
forced,  the  metamorphosis  was  soon  com-  people.  Very  few  days  after  his  acces- 
pleted,  and  Petersburg  ceased  to  look  sion  to  the  throne,  a  large  window  was 
like  a  modern  town,  having  become  much  constructed  in  the  palace,  through  which 
more  like  a  German  one  of  two  or  three  ;  every  one  could  throw  in  his  or  her  pe- 
centuries  back.  But,  unfortunately,  the  tition  to  the  Emperor.  This  window 
change  was  not  merely  in  extemsds ;  it  |  was  on  the  ground  floor,  under  one 
was  not  merely  equipages,  coats,  hats,  { of  the  corridors  of  the  palace,  and  the 
boots,  and  hair  that  were  altered,  the  £mperor  himself  kept  the  key  of  the 
very  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  was  broken.  '  room,  and  never  failed  to  go  there  at 


The  pressure  of  despotism  falling  on  the 
most  trilling  and  trivial  circumstances, 
became  more  goading  because  it  follow- 
ed a  pei-iod  of  perfect  personal  liberty. 

As  dissatisfaction  sprung  up  in  the 
bosoms  of  individuals,  conversation  in 
families  and  among  friends  became  noth- 


seven  o*clock  every  morning,  gather 
up  the  petitions,  write  a  number  on  them 
with  his  own  hand,  and  read  them,  or 
hear  them  read  by  his  private  secreta- 
ries. His  answer  to,  or  decision  on, 
these  petitions  were  either  written  by 
himself  or  signed  by  him,  and  then  com- 


ing  but  groans  and  lamentations.  The  '  municated  to  the  petitioner  mpn'n^  through 
more  this  spread  the  more  active  did  the  ,  the  medium  of  the  public  newsp^>ers,  and 
secret  police  become ;  at  length  the  very  i  without  delay.  Sometimes  the  petitioner 
walls  seemed  to  have  turned  spies  and  was  instructed  to  apply  to  a  public  office, 
reporters.  The  officers  of  my  regiment,  I  at  other  times  to  a  court  of  law,  and  af- 
which  had  formerly  stood  in  such  high  I  terward  to  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  re- 
repute  for  its  noble  spirit,  were  more  par-  |  suit  of  his  application, 
ticularly  watched,  and  the  least  mistake  In  this  way  many  acts  of  flagrant  in- 
at  parade  was  visited  with  arrest  In  I  justice  came  to  light,  and  on  such  occa- 
the  reign  of  Catherine  arrest  was  never  i  sions  Paul  was  inflexible— no  considera- 


inflicted,  except  on  serious  occasions, 
and  was  then  always  followed  by  court- 
martial  ;  and  an  officer  upon  whom  ar- 


tion  of  rank  or  person  could  save  the 
guilty  from  punishment ;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  his  Majesty  some- 


rest  had  been  inflicted  as  a  punishment  I  times  acted  with  too  great  petulance,  and 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  regiment    did  not  leave  the  infliction  of  punish- 


This  had  been  the  point  cfhonneur  in 
Catherine's  time ;  not  so,  however,  after 
Paul  had  introduced  his  Gachina  disci- 


ment  to  the  laws  themselves,  which 
would  have  punished  much  more  se- 
verely than  he  did  personally,  without 


pline.     He  looked  upon  aiTest  as  noth-  i  exposing  him  to  the  odium  that  always 


mg,  and  applied  it  to  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  even  to  both  sexes  indiscriminately. 
Every  infraction  of  the  police  regulations 


attaches  to  the  infliction  of-  summary 
punishment  I  do  not  now  exactly  re- 
collect what  was  the  crime  oonunittedby 
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a  Prince  Sibirsky,  a  man  of  high  rank,  a 
senator,  and  one  to  whom  the  Emperor 
was  partial ;  it  was  peculation,  if  I  re- 
member aright.  The  misdemeanor,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  came  to  be  known 
by  means  of  a  petition  pesented  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  and  Sibirsky  was 
tried  before  a  criminal  tribunal  in  due 
form  of  law,  and  sentenced  to  be  de- 
graded and  banished  for  life  to  Siberia. 
The  Emperor  immediately  confirmed  the 
sentence,  and  it  was  put  into  execution  ; 
Sibirsky  being  publicly  transported  as  a 
convict  from  St.  Petersburg,  through 
the  city  of  Moscow,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  the  aristocracy,  with  many  of  whom 
he  was  connected.  This  act  of  public 
justice  alarmed  the  placemen  very  much, 
but  produced  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Paul,  although  very  strict  on  all  points 
of  economy,  and  most  anxious  to  allevi- 
ate the  burdens  of  the  people,  was  most 
generous  in  granting  pensions  and  re- 
wards for  services,  and  quite  magnifi- 
cent in  his  donations.  At  the  coronation 
at  Moscow  he  distributed  many  thousand 
peasants  of  the  Crown  estates  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  State,  and  to  all  those 
who  had  served  him  at  Gachina,  so  that 
many  of  them  became  very  rich.  Paul 
did  not  consider  thb  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  Crown  lands  and  peasants  injurious 
to  the  national  welfare,  for  he  believed 
that  the  serfs  were  much  happier  and  bet- 
ter administered  under  pnvate  proprie- 
tors than  under  the  class  of  persons  usu- 
ally appointed  directors  of  Crown  estates 
by  the  executive  authorities ;  and  it  is 
quite  certjiin  that  the  peasants  considered 
it  as  a  favor  and  privilege  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  private  proprietors.  My 
father  was  given  a  fine  estate,  with  five 
hundred  pe^isants,  in  the  government  of 
Tarnboif ;  and  I  can  perfectly  well  recol- 
lect the  satisfaction  expressed  on  that  oc- 
casion by  a  peasant  deputation  from  the 
estate. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be 
well  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men  that  Paul  brought  from 
Gachina,  and  also,  with  some  others  he 
got  about  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
who  all  remained  on  the  scene  till  his 
death.  Firat  in  order  comes  Ivan  Pavlo- 
vitch  Kutaiz«)ff,  a  Turkish  boy  made 
prisoner  at  Kutais,  and  whom  Paul,  when 


Grand  Duke,  had  taktta  under  Ut  pro- 
tection and  caused  to  be  edmalei  aid 
taught  to  shatre.  He  eafaeeqaenUy 
the  Imperial  barber,  and  in  tins 
had  the  imperial  chin  and  throet  emr 
day  in  his  hands,  which  of  ooone  mm 
him  what  is  called  a  confidential 
This  man  was  very  quick,  and 
great  acuteness  duoovering  bis  mafHA 
fbibles  ;  it  most,  howerer,  bo  adimttri 
that  he  always  did  his  best  to  make  WH^ 
ters  smooth,  and  never  fiuled  to  wa 
those  who  had  oocasion  to  wpeak  te  As 
Emperor  as  to  the  state  of  ba_i 
temper.  In  the  course  of  time  ~ 
became  the  confidant  of  PMiTs 
passions,  and  soon  aoqnbinff  a  large  ln^ 
tune  was  made  count  When  Psal  i^ 
tained  the  title  of  Grand  Maatcrof 
(1798),  he  made  Eatauraff  Gknnd 
of  the  Horse  of  the  order.*  Tbe 
was  always  ready  to  help  people^ 
was  never  known  to  vijnre  any  one.  Us 
Countess,  his  lady,  was  very  eleter  aal 
very  gay,  and  had  a  large  fortune.  Ilqr 
had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  ia  atiB  silt 
and  a  senator;  the  other,  a  diatif^aUhsi 
artillery  general,  was  killed  at  DuioJai 

Count  Kutaisoff  himself  was  a  ff 
Lothario  ;  and  while  Pant,  aa  Qand  Ifas* 
ter  of  Malta,  had  his  love  intrigUM,  lli 
Grand  Master  of  the  Horae  cairisd  ea 
others  on  his  own  acooant  They 
to  drive  together  soi  distant  in 
these  expeditions.  The 
footmen  dressed  np  in 
(the  color  of  the  order).  None  of  Ai 
honora  due  to  the  sovereign  wen  ysita 
these  occasions,  the  police  haviag  giMB 
strict  orders  to  this  effect. 

Next  in  order  of  seniority 
Qachina  people  was  Admind  ~ 
made  Lord  of  the  Admindtj  on 
accession,  a  useful  man,  who  hepi  lli 
Emperor  in  good  humor  with  the  assf^ 
Another  honest,  obliging,  and  meitii^ 
cellent  religions  man  was  Mqor^QsMMl 
Obolianinoff,  made  Aide-de-OanspAM^ 
al  on  his  accession.  He  did  ■mehiattt 
course  of  his  career  to  mitLgala  IhasiMi 
of  PauVs  hasty  temper  andae»atil|L  1h> 
wards  the  end  of  the  reign  Iw  vaa  "^ 
Procurour-General  of  the  ~ 
erted  himself  to  procure  the  i 


*  According  to  General 
skin  WM  llMter  of  the  Hoiisi 
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ministratioii  of  justioe.  Panl  loved  and 
respected  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
never  SQspected  those  who  were  intitnates 
of  Obolianinoff,  who  was  himself  unsus- 
pcious  of  any  evil  design.  This  ciroom- 
•tanoe  being  well  known,  made  his  house 
the  rallying  point  of  those  who  after- 
wards took  part  in  the  conspiracy  agunst 
Paul.  Strange  to  say,  although  in  great 
&vor  with  Monsieur  Obolianinoff,  I  never 
once  was  at  any  of  his  parties,  although 
my  father  was  there  almost  every  night 
lo  join  Obolianinoff  himself  in  a  rubber 
of  whist  This  excdlent  man  was  held 
in  such  high  public  estimation  that  when 
he  retired  to  Moscow,  after  Paul's  death, 
he  was  elected  President  (marshal)  of  the 
nobility  of  that  city,  and  was  maintained 
in  this  honorable  office  till  the  end  of  his 
life. 

Baron  l^ioolay  has  been  already  men* 
tioned.  He  continued  private  secretary, 
librarian,  and  keeper  of  the  Emperor's 
private  cabinet  till  his  death.  My  unde 
Plesticheffalso  remained  near  the  Empe- 
ror, but  died  of  consumption  at  Mont- 
S slier.  General  Danaouroff  was  also  a 
achina  navy  man  of  no  great  import- 
ance, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Colo- 
nel Kologi-ivoff,  a  good-natured  Hussar, 
not  a  bad  drill,  and  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  a  very  handsome  wife,  who 
was  not  cruel  to  a  great  number  of 
admirers.  She  made  her  husband  keep 
^  very  gay  house  for  these  gentlemen. 
Colonel  Kotloubisky  of  the  Horse  Artil- 
lery was  another  Gachinaman,  who  often 
risked  his  credit  and  &vor  with  Paul  to 
save  young  officers  from  punishment  I 
have  had  experience  of  this  in  my  own 
person. 

Among  the  new  actors  on  the  scene, 
it  is  right  that  I  should  mention  the  two 
Grand  Dukes,  Alexander  and  Constan- 
tine.  Alexander  (afterwards  Emperor) 
was  named  commandant  of  the  Semen- 
owsky,  and  Constantine  of  the  lamail- 
ofisky  regiments  of  Foot-guards.  Alex- 
ander was  made  in  addition  to  this.  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  St  Petersburgh.  He 
bad  under  his  orders  the  Military  Com- 
mandant of  the  town,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Fortress,  and  the  Policemaster  of 
St  Petersburg.  Every  morning  at  sev- 
en, and  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
he  gave  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor. 
The  most  minute  details  relating  to  the 


sarrison,  the  difierent  goarda  in  the  town, 
tiie  cavalry  patrols  in  and  about  thedty, 
were  to  be  reported  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  slightest  mistake  was  severely  repri- 
manded. The  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
was  still  young  and  of  a  timid  dbpositiim : 
moreover,  shortsighted  and  a  littie  deaf; 
one  can  therefore  imagine  that  the  oSce 
he  held  was  no  sinecure,  and  he  passed 
many  a  sleepless  night  in  consequence. 
Both  Grand  Dukes  had  a  terror  of  their 
&ther,  and  if  he  looked  in  the  least  angry 
would  turn  as  pale  as  death  and  tremble 
like  aspen  leaves.  They,  too,  looked  for 
protection  from  others,  instead  of  being 
aUe,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  high  rank  and  position,  to  afford  it 
themselves ;  they  oonsequentiy  inspired 
but  littie  respect,  and  were  not  popular. 
The  two  Princes  Csartoryski,  Aoam  and 
Constantine,  were  appointed  aides-de- 
oamp  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  Adam  to 
Alexander,  and  Constantine  to  Constan- 
tine ;  this  occadoned  much  gossip,  whioh 
ended  in  the  two  princes  retiring  from 
their  appointments. 

A  number  of  colonels,  captains,  and 
subalterns  of  the  Gkichina  troops  had  been, 
as  already  mentioned,  incorporated  into 
the  different  regiments  of  Guards,  and 
as  they  were  all  personally  known  to  the 
Emperor  and  connected  with  members 
of  the  household,  most  of  them  had  ac- 
cess to  Paul's  ear,  and  free  entrance  to 
the  back  staircase  of  the  palace.  This 
rendered  these  gentiemen  very  unpopu- 
lar with  us;  we  soon  discovered  ttiat 
everylittieacddentand  word  that  dropped 
was  reported.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
record  all  their  names;  one,  however, 
must  be  mentioned,  as  he  became  of  great 
consequenca  This  was  Araktchejeff,  a 
colond  of  Artillery  at  Gku)hina,  whose 
name  will  be  recorded  in  hbtory  as  an 
object  of  terror  in  Rusna  through  the 
reigns  of  Paul  and  his  son  Alexander. 
Aiaktohejeff's  outward  appearance  was 
like  that  of  a  tall  monkey  in  regimentals ; 
his  fiffure  was  spare,  dry,  and  muscular, 
and  his  carriage  quite  the  reverse  of 
graceful,  as  he  stooped  very  much  and 
had  a  long,  thin  n^ck,  on  which  one 
might  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  the 
veins,  mnsdes,  Ac  ;  in  addition  to  this 
he  had  a  sort  of  convulsive  twitching  of 
his  chin.  His  ears  were  large  and  fleshy, 
head  Ug^  very  iU-shaped,  and  carried  on 
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one  side;  the  face  was  sallow,  cheeks 
hollow,  nose  large  and  square,  nostrils 
dilated,  month  large,  and  forehead  promi- 
nent :  to  complete  the  picture,  he  had 
deep-lying  grey  eyes,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  was  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  intelligence  and  wicked- 
ness. Being  the  son  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, he  had  been  received  as  a  cadet 
into  the  Artillery  School,  where  he  dis- 


he  dined  at  home,  alwAjB  had  Us  dodor 
to  taste  ever^  dish  before  he  partook  of 
it,  this  fdnctionary  always  attendnig  ak 
break&st  and  other  meaw  for  the  ■■• 
purpose.  This  ferodons  man  waa  iM^ 
ly  incapable  of  a  tender  paaBum,  halak 
the  same  time  most  profligate  in  Us 
habits. 

Nevertheless,  Araktohejeff  had  t«e 
great  merits ;  he  was  impartial  in  the  a^ 


tingiiished  himself  so  much  by  his  capaci- '  ministration  of  jnstioe,  and  eoooondflriif 
ty  and  application,  that  he  was  veiy  soon  I  the  public  money.  Daring  PtoFs  niga 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer,  and  ap-  |  he  certainly  did  much  to  exaapeiatopua* 
pointed  teacher  of  geometry;   but  he   lie  feeling,  and  create dtsoontent Witt lli 


turned  out  such  a  tyrant,  and  was  so  government;  but  the  Emperor,  beingM^ 
cruel  to  the  cadets,  that  he  was  soon  re-  !  self  naturally  generous,  olever,  anomt 
moved  to  a  marching  company  of  Artil-  |  ligent,  put  some  bounds  to  Arafctehyffi 
lery,  part  of  which  was  sent  to  Gachina   severity,  and  finally  banished  lunL    Bit 


when  after  Paul's  death  Alexander 
ployed  him  again,  and  allowed  hia  i 
ence  to  extend  itself  to  saoh  an 


and  Araktchejcff  along  with  it 

There  he  soon  attracted  Paul's  atten- 
tion ;  and  by  his  superior  cleverness,  se- 
verity, and  indefatigable  watchfulness  by  in  every  department  of  the  State,  thathi 
day  and  by  night,  became  the  factotum  actually  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  Mai 
of  the  garrison,  the  teiTor  of  every  one  '  Minister,  Count  Araktdiejeff  beoiHt 
in  the  place,  and  obtained  the  Grand  '  really  a  scourge  to  the  emmre,  Mdlll 
Duke's  entire  confidence.  It  must  be  Alexander  into  that  precanom  porilisa 
admitted  that  he  was  most  faithfully  at- ,  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  nMNBHl 
tached  to  his  master ;  most  zealous  to  '  of  his  death,  at  TaCTnrog,  and  whiohii- 
serve  him,  and  most  careful  of  the  safety  suited  in  the  rebellion  that  broke  oolOB 
of  the  Emperor's  person.  He  possessed  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Diehflh% 
great  talents  for  establishing  method  and  whose  first  public  act  of  oonoliatioa 
order  in  every  department,  and  for  main-  to  dismiss  and  banish  Count 
taining  them  with  a  severity  which  jeff. 
amounted  to  frantic  tyranny.  Such  was  ,  Of  the  other  public  men  of  tfak  n|fB 
Araktchejeff.  On  Paul's  accession  he  I  shall  only  mention  Count  Roatopcta% 
was  breveted  mnjor-general,  appointed  subsequently  Govemor-Qenend  of  Mfli' 
chief  of  the  Preobrajensky  Foot-guards,  cow  in  IBlsf,  a  man  of  great  talent  mi 
and  Commandant  of  St.  Petersburg,  i  energy,  very  sarcastio  and  aaturiealy  vai 
Having  personally  seized  in  the  Artil- '  Aide-de-canip-General,  and  tor  a  taae 
lery,  he  maintained  great  influence  over  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiura;  Count  F^ 
this  bi-anch  of  the  service,  and  was  final-  nin,  also  a  talented  and  high-a|mited|hit 
ly  appointed  Grand-Master  of  the  Ord-  '■  cold  and  proud  man,  held  the  aaoM  eSoi 
nance,  in  which  department  he  rendered  i  for  some  time.  Admiral  Ribaai  a  Mit 
eminent  services.  This  man  was  so  vio-  tese,  had  distingoiahed  himadf  in  lli 
lent  and  tyrannical  tliat  a  ver^  amiable  Turkish  wars  under  CititheriBe^  wiA 
young  woman  he  married,  findmg  it  im-  '  Gisneral  Count  Pahlen  and  Adaurd  Ul» 
possible  to  live  with  him,  lefl  his  house  '  ta:  he  was  a  raanof  ffreatentarpriiM^ai 
and  returned  to  that  of  her  mother.  It  the  person  who  first  laid  the  famMkm 
is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  of  the  conspiracy  agunat  Paul,  b^  ki 
cnicl,  revengeful,  and  tyrannical  men  are  died  before  it  came  to  matoii^.  ,  I 
always  cowards  and  afraid  of  dying,  shall  close  this  list  with  General  MiMdt 
Araktchejefi*  formed  no  exception  to  this  a  cousin  of  the  young  lady  nMBtlMai 
rule;  he  was  always  surrounded  with  above,  an  excellent  young  i 
^ards,  seldom  slept  two  nights  running  of  great  influence  with  tne 
in  the  same  bed,  had  his  dinner  dressed  who  in  conjunction  with 
in  a  private  kitchen  by  a  confidential  Nelidofl^  dkl  his  utmoat  to  uiitigli  til 
oook,  who  was  his  mistress,  and  when  |  hardships  of  those  daj%  ^^ 
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men  to  favor,  and  altoviate  the  &te  of 
those  who  were  doomed  to  suffer.  And 
now  for  the  ladies  of  the  conrt 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Baron- 
ess, afterwards  Countess  and  Princess 
Lieven^  was  placed  at  court.  She  was 
ffovemess  of  the  Imperial  family,  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  Empress,  and 
possessed  the  rarest  qualities  oi  mind  and 
temper,  heing  both  frank  and  firm,  so  that 
ahe  made  the  Emperor  himself  respect 
her  opinion  ;  she  subsequently  introduced 
her  two  friends,  the  Countess  Pahlen  and 
Madame  de  Renne,  to  be  Dames  d*Hon- 
neur  for  the  two  Grand  Duchesses, 
Elizabeth  and  Anne.  I  should  here  men- 
tion that  Count  Pahlen,  the  husband  of 
the  former  lady,  was  also  brought  to  St 
Petersburg,  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  made  Inspector 
of  Heavy  Cavalry ;  he  was  subsequenUy 

eint  Military  Governor  of  St  Feter»- 
irg  with  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
and  at  the  time  of  Paul's  death  also  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Af&u*s,  and  Postmaster- 
G^nei-al,  so  that  in  fact  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  keys  to  the  secrets  of  the  whole 
empire,  no  one  being  able  to  move  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

Now  that  the  reader  has  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  singular  character  of 
those  extraordinary  times,  and  with  most 
of  the  principal  actors,  I  shall  resume  my 
account  so  as  to  place  in  chronological 
order  the  various  occurrences  of  Paul's 
abort  reign. 

W HaU,  6M  Feftmory,  1847. 

Here  I  am  once  more  again,  after  a 
lapse  of  seven  years,  but  not  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  I  am  now  a  widower, 
and  have  no  longer  my  dear  Julia  to  im- 
part life,  spiiits,  and  animation  to  me, 
and  to  stimulate  my  moral  and  intellect- 
ual faculties  to  activity.  It  was  to  ^ti- 
iy  her  wishes  that  I  commenced  writing 
tius  narrative  ;  she  had  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing it  read,  and  to  please  her  was  all  I 
desired  in  life.  I  have  no  longer  this  mo- 
tive, and  indisposed  as  I  feel  myself  to 
continue  my  work,  I  must  nevertheless 
exert  myself  to  finish  it,  and  conduct  the 
poor  Emperor  Paul  to  the  end  of  his 
earthly  career ;  and  as  my  Julia  oftien  en- 
treated me  to  do,  expose  to  the  world  the 
truth  concerning  that  tragical  event,  the 
eaftastrop^e  endmg  in  his  death.  Bleasod 


be  God,   who  kept  me  clear  from  all 
participation  in  that  crime! 

I  have  represented  Paul  I.  as  bong  a 
sincerely  pious  man,  imbued  with  uie 
fear  of  God  ;  he  was  really  benevolent, 
generous,  of  a  forgiving  temper,  ready 
to  confess  his  errors*  a  lover  oi  truth,  and 
a  hater  of  fitlsehood  and  deception,  ever 
anxious  to  promote  justice,  and  reprew 
every  abuse  of  author!^,  especially  ven^ 
ality  and  conniption.  Unfortunately,  all 
these  good  and  pndseworthy  qualities 
were  rendered  useless  to  himself  and  to 
the  empire  by  a  total  want  of  modera- 
tion, and  extreme  irritability  of  temper, 
and  an  irrational  and  impatient  expecta- 
tion of  implicit  obedience.  The  least  heu- 
tation  in  fulfilling  his  ordersi  or  the 
slifffatest  irregularity  in  the  service^  was 
visited  with  the  severest  reproof^  and 
even  with  punishment,  and  tms  without 
respect  of  persons.  Paul  was  not  easily 
influenced,  because,  believing  himsdf  to 
be  right,  he  was  tenadous  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  he  was  so  exdtaUe  and  so 
easUy  put  out  of  humor  by  a  slight  pro 
vocation,  that  he  sometimes  looked  per 
fectly  furious.  He  was  quite  conscious 
of  this  and  felt  it  deeply,  lamenting  his 
own  irritability,  but  he  had  not  strength 
enough  to  conquer  his  own  violence. 

The  petulance  of  Paul's  disposition, 
and  his  extravagant  strictness  and  sever- 
ity towards  officers,  made  the  service 
Yerj  unpleasant.  Frequently  for  trifling 
fiuilts  or  mistakes  in  the  words  of  com- 
mand officers  were  sent  off  from  the  pa- 
rade-ground to  other  regiments  at  a  great 
distance,  and  this  occurred  so  frequently, 
that  when  we  mounted  guard  we  used  to 
put  a  few  hundred  roubles,  in  bank-notes, 
mto  the  breast  of  our  coats  so  as  not  to 
be  left  jpenniless  when  suddenly  sent 
away.  On  three  several  occasions  I  have 
lent  money  to  brother  officers  who  had 
neglected  this  precaution.  This  kind  of 
treatment  made  officers  very  nervous  and 
uncomfortable,  and  many  left  the  service 
altogether  and  retired  to  their  estates  in 
consequeoce,  while  others  left  the  army 
and  passed  over  into  the  civil  service. 
In  consequence  of  all  this,  iux>motion  was 
venr  rapid  for  those  who  had  good  nerves, 
and  I  lor  one  ran  up  very  mst  From 
being  sub-lieutenant  of  the  Horse  Guards 
at  the  Emperor's  aooesskm  in  1796»  I 
ran  thiougn  all  the  gndes  i)|»  to  fidjl  qc>>. 
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lonel  by  June,  1799,  and  out  of  one  hun- '  of  doth  of  precifielj  the 
dred  and  thirty-two  officers  who  were  in  The  troops  were  however  to  Appev  m 
the  regiment  at  the  former  date,  only  my-  '  the  new  uniforms  by  a  oertain  day,  it  Ab 
self  and  one  other  remained  in  it  at  the  manoeuvres  at  Qaonina,  and  it  was  at^ 
Emperor^s  death.  It  was  as  bad  or  worse  '  essary  to  procure  a  large  quantity  of  cMi 
in  those  regiments  in  which  the  tyranny  dyed  in  piece.  But  everything  had  tabs 
of  Araktchejeff  and  the  other  ''Gach- '  done  in  such  a  hurnr  that  the  c 
inois  "  was  less  restrained  than  with  us.  sariat  department  had  no  time  to 
As  may  be  conceived  this  system  kept  the  '  differet  shades  for  the  several  brigate 
families  to  which  officers  belonged  in  a  and  divisions,  so  that  in  many  reguneali 
state  of  perpetual  fear  and  anxiety,  and  there  was  some  differenoe  of  tint  in  Ab 
one  may  almost  say  that  St  Petersburg,  uniform.  PaulobservingthiaimmedialB* 
Moscow,  and  indeed  all  Russia,  were  m  ly,  was  very  anCTy,  and  forthwith  seaMa 
a  state  of  constant  mourning.  i  pattern  with  his  own  seal,  and  iasosda 

Although  the  aristocracy  was  of  course  severe  rescript  to  the  Board  of  Manofc^ 
extremely  careful  to  conceal  its  discon- '  tures,  ordering  that  the  croim  hibborim 
tent  and  its  gnevances,  the  expression  of  should  all  make  the  cloth  of  precisely  As 
the  former  sometimes  broke  out,  and  dur-  same  color  and  shade  as  per  pattern.  Uf 
ing  the  coronation  at  Moscow  the  Em- 1  father  was  then  Vice-President  of  fkm 
peror  could  not  avoid  perceiving  it.  But  Board,  and  in  fact  the  manager  of  As 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  'Hhe  I  whole  department,  for  Prince  TTBOondt 
million,"  greeted  the  Emperor  with  such  the  President,  never  did  anything.  TIs 
enthusiasm, wheneveran  occasion  offered, '  Emperor  ordered,  therefore,  Lientb^Gsih 
that  he  attributed  the  coldness  and  appa- 1  eral  Lamp,  President  of  the  War  Ota^ 
I'ent  want  of  affection  of  the  nobility  only  '•  to  recommend  this  affiur  to  my  fildMrt 
to  moral  comiption  and  Jacobinical  lean- 1  special  attention ;  and  the  latter,  m  eo^' 
iugs.  As  regards  the  moral  corruption  |  sequence,  issued  a  ciroalar  ordw  to  Ihi 
he  was  certainly  so  hi  right,  as  in  many  crown  manufactories,  embodWnghislfih' 
instances  several  of  the  most  discontent- '  jesty's  commands  and  desinng  thsiali' 
ed  had  smiling  faces  and  smooth  words  '  report  immediately  by  retnni  of  peat 
of  flattery  when  he  addressed  them  in-       The  reports  were  sent  in  almost 


dividually,  which  Paul,  with  his  frank   ultaneonsly,  and  represented  that  tiiaaa* 


ture  of  the  dye  rendered  it  imposaUsta 
make  cloth  dyed  m  piece  of  exaoUylha 
same  shade  thronghoat,  and  my  Mhtf' 


and  honest  nature,  never  suspected  to  be 
duplicity,  particularly  as  he  often  de- 
clared *'  that  being  ready  and  willing  to 

gi*ant  a  legal  trial  and  full  redress  to  any  I  communicated  this  to  G(eneral 
one  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  Just  at  the  moment  a  sort  of  grippe 
or  unjustly  treated,  he  had  no  fear  of  be-  j  very  prevalent  at  St  Petersburg, 
ing  unjust."  It  was,  however,  his  arbi-  i  nating  fiitally  in  many  iDstanoes,  i 
trary  mode  of  proceeding  that  alienated  father  was  seized  with  this  dlaordsr, 
the  affections  of  the  noblesse,  and  sowed  j  coming  very  ill  indeed,  with  huh 


the  seeds  of  discontent  in  every  comer  '  and  a  tendency  to  delirinm. 

of  the  empire.  !  perfect  quiet  was  ordered  fbr  him. 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  here  |  Meanwhile  General  Lamp  euried  Hi 
an  anecdote  of  Paul's  reign,  in  illustra- '  portfolio  to  Oachina,  where  the  BmasNg 
tion  of  his  extraordinarv  character  and   then  resided ;  and  on  his  airivalmM 


his  Majesty  on  horse-baok  Just  goiog  tl 
a  review.    The  Emperor  asked 


there  was  anything  new  or  iinartsa%' 
and  the  General  answered,  ^'!S0Um 


mode  of  proceeding.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  grass  green  was  formerly 
the  color  worn  by  the  Russian  army  and 
white  by  the  navy,  and  that  Paul  had 

changed  them  both  into  dark  green,  of  a  |  of  interest  except  a  letter  from  Vk^ 
bluish  tint,  so  as  to  render  it  more  like   —  - 

the  blue  worn  by  the  Prussian  army. 
This  dye  being  made  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, which  settled  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vats,  it  became  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  mannfitotnre  a  large  quantity 


President  S ,  with  an 

the  manufacturers,  who  one  and  all  iBi»i 
formed  him  that  it  waa  uttisriy  iaaMMi^' 
ble  to  dye  the  doth  m  pko$  of  exaslqr  ftf' 
same  shade."  *«  What^  ?"»-»■■*"*«»  **^ 
the  Emperor;   "very 
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ssyiDg  another  word  Paal  dismounted, 
went  into  the  palace,  and  immediately 
despatched  a  special  fieldji^r  to  Count 
Pahliin,  Military  Governor  of  St  Peters- 
burg, with  the  following  order ; 

"  Banish  out  of  the  town  Privy  Councillor 

8 ,  diBniiBBcd  from  the  service,  and  send 

the  mesacngcr  back  immediHtely  Willi  a  rt;port 
of  this  order  baving  been  esecuted. 

(Signed)        "PAnL," 

I  was  sitting  watching  my  poor  father 
in  a  room  adjoining  bis  cabinet,  when 
Major-Gen eial  LiHuuovitvb,  the  Police- 
Manter,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  tamily, 
came  in  and  a^ked  me,  "  What  is  your 
father  doingt"  I  replied,  "Lying  in 
the  next  room,  as  I  tear,  on  liiu  death- 
bed-" "Indeed, "rephedLisanovitch;  "I 
must  nevertheless  see  him,  as  I  have  an 
order  from  the  Emperor  to  communicate 
to  him  instantly."  With  this  he  went 
into  the  inner  room  and  I  followed  him. 

My  poor  father's  face  was  quite  purple, 
and  he  was  suarcely  conscious  of  what ; 
went  on  about  him.  Lisanovitch  called  ' 
out  to  him,  "  Alexander,  Alexandro- 
vilsch !"  twice,  and  my  father  rousing 
himself  a  litUe,  said,  "Who  are  youl 
what  do  you  wantf"  "1  am  Lisano- < 
vitch,  the  Police-Master,  don't  you  know 
me  1"  My  father  lepUed,  "  Oh,  Waaeily 
Ivauitsch,  it  is  you.  I  am  very  ill,  what 
do  you  want  t"  "  Here,  sir,  is  an  order  ' 
lor  you  iiom  the  Emperor."  My  father 
opened  the  paper,  and  I  placed  myselt 
so  iu  to  be  atile  to  read  and  at  the  same 
time  observe  the  ell'ect  on  my  father's 
fave.  He  read  the  paper,  rubbed  his  eyes^ 
and  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  '.  but  what , 
have  1  done  1"  "1  don'tknowanythiug,  ' 
except  that  I  must  send  you  away  out  of 
StL  Petersburg."  "  But  you  Bee,  my 
dear  friend,  in  what  a  state  I  am."  "i 
can  not  help  that ;  I  must  obey  orders. 
I  shall  leave  a  police  oflicer  in  the  house  to 
witness  your  removal,  and  will  go  my- 
self  immediately  to  report  your  sl&te  to 
Count  Pahlen:  you  had  belter  send  youi' 
sou  to  him  too." 

1  thanked  God  when  I  saw  my  poor 
father  grow  pale,  alter  having  been  pre- 
vioUBly  quite  purple,  lor  1  feared  he  might 
have  iiad  an  apoplectic  stroke.  My  dear 
mother,  who  was  all  energy  and  presence 
of  miad  in  momenta  of  dttticulty,  know- 
ing that  the  Emperor  would  be  inexora- 
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l)le  at  first,  sent  immediately  to  oorrilU, 
situated  a  couple  of  mllea  oat  of  town, 
to  have  a  bed  prepared  in  the  garden  er*! 
room  which  was  heated  with  a  atove :  it 
was  in  winter  bnt  not  very  cold ;  she 
also  ordered  a  coach  to  be  prepared  and 
sent  for  a  doctor. 

I  went  to  Count  Pahlen,  who  was  very 
mnch  attached  to  my  father,  and  had 
been  vevy  kind  to  me  on  several  occa- 
sions. "  Here  is  a  pretty  job,"  said  he ; 
"  will  you  have  a  glass  of  Lafittel"  •  "I 
don't  want  any  Lafitte,  but  I  want  you 
to  let  my  father  remain  where  he  is." 
"That  is  impossible;  dites  &  votre pere 
qu'il  sail  combien  je  I'aime  et  que  je  n*y 
puis  rien,  que  si  I'un  de  nous  deux  doit 
ftller  au  diable  c'est  lui  qui  doit  y  aller. 
Qu'il  sorte  de  la  ville  ooute  que  coAte 
apr^  cela  noua  verrons  it  ce  qu'on  pent 
faire.  Mais  pourquoi  diable  est  il  ren- 
voye  V  asked  the  Connt.  "  Ni  moi  ni 
raon  pere  n'en  savons  rien."  I  then 
shook  hands  and  went  away. 

On  reluming  home  I  found  everything 
'  ready  for  my  father's  removal ;  my  dear 
mother  had  been  indefatigable,  had 
wrapped  him  well  up  in  for  clothing,  and 
got  a  bed  made  in  the  carriage  into  which 
'  he  was  lifted,  she  herself  Bitting  along- 
side and  the  doctor  following  in  another 
carriage.  In  three  hours  after  the  ordn' 
had  been  issued  my  father  had  ali'eady 
passed  the  barriers  of  the  city.  The  po- 
lice officer  made  bis  report  to  Count 
Pahlen  to  that  effect,  he  being  Governor, 
and  the  latter  sent  back  the  tield-jiiger  to 
the  Emperor  to  report  that  the  oraer  of 
banishment  had  been  executed. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  see  my  fkther; 
both  my  mother  and  the  doctor  were 
with  him  and  no  serious  consequence! 
'  were  anticipated.  But,  alas,  he  got  a 
I  slight  touch  of  patsy  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  Two  days  after  this  occurred, 
it  was  announced  that  the  £mperor  and 
the  whole  court  were  to  be  in  town  the 
next  morning  ;  a  guard  was  ordered  as 
usual,  and  it  was  my  turn  for  duty.  Out 
of  one  hundred  and  six  men,  of  whicb 
my  squadron  consisted,  ninety-six  were 
to  be  on  parade,  mounted,  which  is  • 
large  number.  Asit  was  uatul  that  when 
one  of  a  certain  name  suffered  punish- 

*  It  wu  ft  staodiDg  jok«  thM  tha  Count  almja 
oBertd  a  gUn  of  Latitu  W  uj  om  tbM  got  into 
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ment,  all  others  bearing  the  aatoe  name 
were  made  to  Buffer  too,  my  appearanoe 
on  parade  just  whea  my  father  had  been 
dUmissed  the  service  and  banished,  be- 
came rather  a  nervous  affair  ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  appear  I  must  with 
my  whole  Bqnadrou.  I  knew,  indeed, 
that  it  was  well  drilled  ;  but  mistakes 
might  occur,  and  theconsequenceB  might 
be  most  serious  to  myself:  not  only  to 
myself,  bat  to  my  squadion,  and  even  to 
the  whole  regiment ;  as  bad  happened 
more  than  once  under  similar  drcum- 
stances. 

Our  oommandiug  ofGcer,  Prince  Gal- 
itzin,  ordered  my  squadron  out  (on  the 
previous  day)  to  make  a  rehearsal  of  the 
parade,  and  the  officers  and  men  were  so 
nervous  that  everything  went  wrong ; 
the  general  was  in  despair.  I  begged 
him,  however,  to  be  quiet,  and  not  find 
&ult  and  all  would  go  well.  I  myself 
praised  the  men,  ordered  them  to  go  to 
the  vapor  bath,  and  afterwards  eat  a  good 
substantial  supper  and  go  quietly  to  bed. 
As  to  the  officers,  who  ran  the  greatest 
risk,  I  begged  of  them  to  think  of  noth- 
ing, but  only  listen  to  the  words  of  com- 
mand. I  gave  strict  orders  at  the  bar- 
racks not  to  have  my  men  called  up  until 
I  should  come  myself.  In  those  days 
the  soldiers  all  wore  curia  and  thiuk  pig- 
tails, with  plenty  of  powder  and  poma- 
tum, and  dressing  the  hair  took  a  long 
time,  as  we  had  only  two  perruquiei-s  in  j 
each  squadron ;  so  that  the  meu,  when  | 
preparing  for  a  parade,  were  obliged  to  I 
sit  up  all  night  for  their  "frisure."*' 
This  would  never  have  done  in  my  pre- ' 
carious  position,  where  everything  do- ' 
pended  on  the  Btat«  of  the  men's  nerves; 
and  I  therefore  got  all  the  hair  dressers 
of  the  regiment  together  to  dress  up  my 
squadron,  by  which  means  I  was  ena- 
bled to  allow  the  men  a  good  long  sleep. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  had 
them  called  up,  and  at  nine  o'clock  men 
and  horeee  were  all  ready,  and  when 
drawn  up  before  the  barracks  looked  i 
fresh  and  in  'good  spirits.  I  mounted ! 
my  line  bay  mare,  Le  Chevalier  d'Eon, 
gave  the  men  a  cheer,  then  the  word  of 
command,  and  marched  off  to  the  palace. ' 

At  first  the  Emperor  looked  sulky,  but ' 

*TbU  wu  B  part  of  the  Vnusiui  ifitom  of 
whicb  Kinw  people  an  m  nunh  eouDond. — Ed- : 

ilar  a/"  Artick.  { 


I  gave  the  word  ot  oonmund  whb  n- 
doubled  energy,  tlifl  ofEoen  Hid  men  fil 
their  duty  admintUy,  aod  Ui  H^h^ 
to  his  own  astoniahment  I  beliBT^  ni 
80  much  pleased,  tliat  he  came  to  pnin 
me  twice.  Everything,  in  &ct,  w«C 
right  for  me,  for  tiie  squadroa,  fbr  thi 
regiment,  and  for  m;  father;  indeed,  ftr 
every  one  that  had  to  Bpoak  to  hia  !■■» 
rial  Majesty  that  day,  for  ft  fttorm  rfnb 
kind  ^ected  all  who  came  near  U^ 
whether  male  or  female,  not  iJ^B8|]tin 
his  own  family. 

I  must  now  beg  of  the  reader  to  le- 
company  me  once  more  to  Gachini.  and 
we  must  also  go  back  to  (he  moinenl  it 
which  the  Emperor  signed  the  onlcr  fi> 
my  father's  diamia^l  and  banishmeiri. 
With  the  same  pen  he  appointed  Sen*- 
tor  Arskenewski  Vice-President  of  ft* 
Board  of  Manufactures,  in  »Uc«  of  m 
father,  and  by  a  special  rescript,  direclM 
him  to  enforce  his  orders  respecting  in 
colors  of  the  cloth.  Arakenewafci  wMi 
very  intelligent  and  excellent  man,  and 
knoivn  to  be  a  particular  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  my  father.  Thht  the  empaw 
too  was  aware  of,  for  on  moi^t  oi-raaow 
they  voted  together  in  the  Senate,  vi 
Paul  had  often  sided  with  them:  it« 
therefore  evident  thitt  in  the  notntualioi 
of  Arskenewski,  there  was  no  animiMtj 
against  my  father.  Without  an  tioor'l 
delay,  for  the  very  minntes  wereofim- 
portance,  the  new  Vice-Preaident  Vttk 
his  seat  at  the  boaid  :  Prim-e  UsoniwC 
the  President,  could  noitlicr  give  any*!- 
planation  of  what  had  oc-oui-red,  nurofc 
any  snggestion  as  to  wh.tt  choald  k* 
done.  Arskenewski  exjimined  hiiaNlf 
into  the  business,  went  then  and  eno- 
sutted  my  father,  and  finding  thxt  noA- 
ing  else  was  to  be  done  more  than  «W 
my  father  had  done,  and  rather  than  In- 
cur any  further  responsibiltly,  he  p«* 
scnted  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  n^aM- 
ing  permismon  to  leave  the  servi(«,  nd 
enclosed  a  letter  to  his  Majesty  exphn- 
ing  the  motives  of  his  request.  In  tb 
meantime,  Beklisheff,  the  Attorn^y-Ofo- 
eral  of  the  Senate,  who  W3.t  in  fact.  Mn- 
ister  of  Justice,  reoiuimtiniled  inr  tatte 
to  write  a  it  i<  to  the  Euipcrer, 
expressing  his  tow  at  luving  iDi-orrM 
his  heavy  dis  i  -e  Tliin  and  ^lnd»^ 
newski's  pi     uon  ne       >k   care  to  p^ 
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from  the  parade  at  which  I  had  received 
so  much  praise.  The  Emperor  had  him- 
self just  recovered  from  the  grippe,  and 
felt  still  unwell  in  consequence ;  and  on 
hearing  how  roughly  the  sentence  of 
banishment  had  been  carried  out  he  was 
much  moved.  He  called  in  the  Procu- 
reur-General,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
requested  him  to  wait  immediately  on  my 
father,  apologize  for  his  petulance,  for 
the  cruel  injustice  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  entreat  his  forgiveness.  After 
this  kind  message,  he  sent  every  day, 
sometimes  twice,  to  inquii*e  about  my 
father* s  health,  and  when  he  was  at 
length  able  to  go  out  and  wait  on  his 
Majesty,  a  most  touching  scene  of  recon- 
ciliation took  place  in  Becklisheff  s  pres- 
ence :  my  father  being  of  course  restored 
to  his  former  position. 

This  occurrence  was  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Emperor  in  public  estimation, 
both  my  parents  being  very  much  loved 
and  respected;  indeed,  there  were  not 
two  more  popular  people  in  Petersburg, 
and  deservedly  so,  from  their  kindness 
and  benevolence  to  those  who  were  op- 
pressed or  distressed,  and  their  polite- 
ness to  all.  During  the  few  days  of  my 
father's  banishment,  and  afterwards  on 
his  return  home,  constant  inquiries  were 
made  for  him ;  and  the  detestation  peo- 
ple felt  for  the  treatment  he  had  experi- 
enced was  loudly  expressed,  and  in  no 
measured  terms,  both  in  conversation 
and  in  letters  which  arrived  from  Mos- 
cow and  the  interior.  It  may  appear  in  • 
credible  that,  in  a  country  subject  to  the 
autocmtic  rule  of  a  sovereign  whose 
power  was  not  limited  by  constitutional 
rules  and  customs,  and  whose  natural 
violence  was  untamable,  so  much  "  free- 
dom of  blame''  should  have  been  used : 
bat  the  old  Russian  spirit  was  then  still 
in  existence,  and  not  to  be  silenced  by 
severity  or  police  regulations. 

With  a  man  of  the  Emperor  Paul's 
character,  so  anxious  to  do  right  and  so 
generous  in  his  disposition,  how  differ- 
ently things  might  have  happened  if 
Count  Pahlen  had  taken  advantage  of 
my  fath.r's  severe  illness  and  used  the 
police-master's  report,  thereby  giving 
the  Emperor  time  to  reflect  and  examine 
the  cause  of  provocation.  But  it  did  not 
suit  the  plans  of  Count  Pahlen  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  to  allow  Paul  to 
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repent ;  his  doom  was  sealed,  he  was  to 
perish.  Whenever  Pahlen  heard  high 
words  of  criticism,  he  used  to  call  the 
speakers  to  order,  saying,  ^^ Messieurs! 
Jean  f .  .  .  .  qui  parle  brave  homme  qui 
agit" 
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Egypt,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  was  almost  as  unknown 
and  mysterious  as  her  own  hieroglyphics. 
If  we  except  the  Arabic  histories  and  de- 
scriptions open  only  to  the  learned  in  that 
recondite  language,  Herodotus  was  our 
most  recent  authority.  Egypt,  possess- 
ing the  highest  interest  to  the  historian 
and  the  divine,  was  scarcely  as  much 
known  to  Europe  as  the  wilds  of  Tartar 
ry.  Napoleon  first  broke  the  spell  of 
mystery  that  held  the  land,  and  the  cele- 
brated commission  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, headed  by  D^non,  accompanied  the 
armies  which  fought  beside  the  Pyramids. 
Then  followed  Bruce,  Belzoni,  Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt ;  all  of  whom  did  good  work 
towards  disinterring  Egypt  &*om  the  sands 
of  its  deserts,  and  removing  the  obstacles 
raised  by  Mohammedan  intolerance  and 
apathy.  At  length,  about  the  year  1825, 
a  small  party  of  Englishmen  met  in  Cairo, 
living  among  the  people  like  Copts  or 
Arabs,  and  patiently  studying  the  man- 
ners and  customs  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  Egypt.  Two  of  that  party  were 
Wilkinson  and  Lane,  one  of  whom  ex- 
hausted the  ancient  people,  the  other, 
with  inimitable  accm*acy,  the  modern 
Egyptians. 

Such  was  our  acquaintance  with  Uie 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  Joseph,  and  of 
Moses,  when,  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
a  line  of  steam-packets  to  Alexandria 
threw  open  the  country  to  pleasure-seek- 
ers and  health-seekers.  The  Nile  soon 
superseded  the  Rhine  for  a  fashionable 
tour,  and  we  have  been  inundated,  not 
by  its  fertilizing  waters,  but  by  a  flood 
of  books  about  Egypt,  of  which  it  may 
be  generally  said  that  they  have  done  lit- 
tle to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  anti- 
quiUes  of  the  country,  nothing  whatever 

■  I  I^IM^—  I  III 

*  LelUrw  from  Effypt,  1868-66.  By  Last 
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to  make  ub  ])etter  acquainted  with  its  I  *  *  I  am  so  used  now  to  oar  poor,  iJatly 
people.     We  know  no  more  at  the  pres-  '  li'e,  that  it  makes  qoite  a  straage  tej^cHin 

ent  day  of  the  inhabit^mts,  of  their  feel- 1  ?"i!?f '^r/n«ll\^\!S^^ 

^ :,  ^    ^        1*1  ^i.*       travelers  manage  to  Druur  wuiitnemoBDQm 

mgs  and  tastes,  their  human  syiiipathies  ^j,^.^  boats, -splendor  which,  two  or  thi« 
and  religious  liopes,  than  we  did  belore  years  ago,  I  should  not  even  have  lemukal 
the  stream  of  tourists  pet  Nilewards.  True,  And  thus,  out  of  my  'inward  oonadoaimir 
Mr.  Lane  may  be  said  to  have  done  all  j  (as  Qermans  say),  many  of  the  pecoUaiWM 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  describing  and  faults  of  the  people  ofi^pt  are  eiplaiati 
that  people ;  but  the  ''  Modem  EgypUaus"    ^  ^^  ^^  accounted  for."    (p.  857.) 


is  not  intended  to  give  us  everj'day  ex- 
perience of  life  in  Eg}'pt — rather  the  re- 
sults of  that  ex})eriencc.  Even  the  bril- 
liant pages  of  Eothen,  of  Miss  Martineau, 
and  those  of  two  or  three  other  writers, 
afford  us  little  insight  into  the  inner  life 


To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, we  ought  to  have  more  of  sd  ae- 
quaintance  with  him  as  he  is ;  we  raqjohe 
some  knowledge  of  the  events  of  hittoiy 
that  have  reduced  him  to  his  ptuMt 
state,  and  of  the  government  that  eror 


of  the  Egyptian.  Nor  is  the  cause  far  to  :  day  moulds  his  thoughts.  Let  ns  faridif 
seek.  A  foreign  people  cjin  not  be  un-  relate  how  he  has  reached  his  piCNiC 
derstood  in  a  shoit,  and  generally  hun-ied,    condition,  and  what  is  the  pedigree  of 


visit ;  nor  indeed  can  they  be  appreciated 
by  the  oldest  resident,  unless  he  will  con- 
sent to  waive  all  prejudice  and  live  among 
them  as  one  of  themselves. 

Perhaps  Lady  Duff  Gordon  will  not  be 


the  people  whose  "  country  is  a  paling 
sest,  in  which  the  Bible  is  written  ow 
'<  Herodotus,  and  the  Koran  over  that" 
For  the  last  two-and-twentyoenCariM^ 
Egypt  has  been  without  a  native  ndK 


envied  for  the  experience  she  has  gained.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  the  FharMfei 
It  has  been  dearly  bought,  enforced  by  fell  with  the  second  subjugation  of  Al 
protracted  illness,  and  involving  banish-  j  country  by  the  Persians,  about  the  yw 
ment  from  her  family  and  friends,  the  |  b.o.  350  ;  after  having  been  shaken  toili 
privileges  of  society,  even  the  common  i  foundations,  and  its  capital  destroyed,  |j 
comforts  of  life.  She  went  to  Egypt  un-  Cambyses  two  centuries  befora  Hi 
prejudiced  against  the  people,  and  has  '  Persians  were  succeeded  by  the  Grades 
lived  among  them,  chiefly  at  Thebes. ;  to  whom  the  possession  of  Egypt  peMli 
Her  letters,  which  form  the  little  volume  with  that  of  Persia,  of  wh^  it  wis  S 
at  the  head  of  this  aiticle,  were  not  writ-  province,  by  the  conquest  of  Alemite 
ten  for  the  public  eye,  but  were  addressed  the  Great;  and  under  the  Ptoknuetil 
to  her  two  nearest  relations :  they  are,  recovered  much  of  its  prosperity,  dbA 
therefore,  entirely  free  from  constraint,  theirs  too  was  an  alien  rule.  Thraehifr 
and  do  not  pretend  to  high  literary  mer-  died  years  later,  when  it  becsme a Bl" 
it,  although  they  iu-e  written  in  a  singu- '  man  province,  the  population  eoaMlrf 
larly  captivating  and  vigorous  English  partly  of  Greek,  partly  of  slaves.  Tli 
style ;  but  they  possess  the  rare  virtue  of.  Egyptian  himself  was  almost  denatioMt 
enabling  the  reader  to  realize  the  position  |  ized.  Augustus  perpetuated  the  deca 
of  the  writer  and  the  true  aspect  of  the  \  dationof  the  native  inhabitants^  and  aiBI 
peo])le.  Livingstone  has  borne  witness  i  his  time  the  system  he  injuuroniiiai  i|f 
to  African  virtues,  the  '^  Competition  |  government  by  lieutenants  of  ueEsniii 
Walliih*'  has  courageously  fought  the  bat-  I  has  continued,  with  tlie  exoeptioiio(wl 
tie  of  our  IndLin  fellow-subjects,  we  have  :  more  brilliant  period  oorr^nondiM  1^ 
felt  with  Yambery  the  parting  from  his  the  times  of  the  Cmsadea.  ^AeMoSlft* 
faithful  but  filthy  friends,  who  were  so  medan  invaders,  six  centmies  later, 
repulsive  till  on  better  acquaintance  we  i  the  country  in  every 
learned  to  respect  their  hearts.     The   when  the  Romans  first  gained  ] 

same  lesson  maybe  learned  from  these     '        "^  "'^     t>_i5_- —    _  i -^p 

letters,  for  it  is  not  ol\cn  that  an  English- 
man, let  alone  an  English  lady,  lives 
among  modem  Egy}>tians.  Every  one 
who  has  done  the  same  in  any  country 
of  the  East  will  enter  into  her  teelings 
wh  en  she  says : 


sion  of  it  Belifl^ous  animodtiai  M 
been  added  to  pcwtieal  fead&  Iktl^ 
tive  population  having  emfaraoed^OhA" 
tianity  under  the  ritual  of  Hm  OB|di[ 
Church,  hated  the  Greek  eomanmiopsii 
its  professors  more  thaatfatfgrlnliliM 
newly  promulgated  ftifk   w"^ j|Mp' 


-J 
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After  a  brief  show  of  resistanoe,  they 
joined  the  invaders,  and  rendered  easy 
the  conquest  of  the  country. 

With  the  Arab  domination,  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Egyptian  race  as  a  na- 
tion was  consummated.  So  complete 
was  the  subjugation  that  the  Arabs  im- 
posed their  langtiage,  both  vocabulary 
and  grammar,  upon  the  native  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  by  an  enormous  immigration 
rendered  them  in  a  far  greater  degi-ee  Arab 
than  Copt.  Since  that  period,  the  Copt  has 
been  little  heard  of  in  history.  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  element,  already  reduced 
in  numbers,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Arab  colonists,  and  the 
remnant  (called  Copt  to  this  day)  has 
gradually  dwindled  to  insignificance,  al- 
though not  without  passing  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  insurrection  and  persecu- 
tion. It  is  now  about  one-fourteenth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The 
modem  Egyptian,  however,  though  far 
more  Arab  than  Copt,  retains  many  of 
the  characteiistics  of  the  latter,  and  in- 
herits his  oppressed  condition.  The  coun- 
try was  at  first  governed  by  Arab  lieu- 
tenants of  the  early  Khaleefehs  and  of 
those  of  Damascus  and  Baghdad ;  until 
with  the  gradual  weakening  of  that  great 
Empire,  and  the  struggles  of  the  ortho- 
dox followers  of  Othman,  or  Sunnees 
with  the  heretic  adherents  of  "  Alee,  or 
Shiy'aees,  it  became,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  ruler,  Ahmad  Ibn- 
Tooloon  (whose  mosque  in  Cau'o,  by-the- 
bye,  contains  the  earliest  known  instance 
of  the  pointed  arch),  nearly  independent, 
forshadowing  its  speedy  independence  as 
a  kingdom,  although  under  foreign  dy- 
nasties, until  its  final  ruin  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  year  968-9,  the  heretic  Fatimee 
Khaleefehs  of  Western  Africa  seized  the 
capital,  and  transferred  their  throne  to 
the  site  of  Cairo,  calling  their  new  city 
Ei-£[ahireh,  or  the  Victorious.  To  these, 
after  a  duration  of  two  hundred  years, 
ancceeded,  by  the  arbitrament  <k  the 
sword,  the  orthodox  Kurds,  of  whom  the 
first  and  gi-eatest  was  Saladin  (or  Salah- 
ed-Deen).  Then  commenced  the  sys- 
tem of  rearing  slaves,  or  Memlooks,  who 
should  hold  all  places  of  power,  and  in 
the  event  of  the  king  dying  without  issue, 
succeed  to  the  throne ;  for  the  offipring 
of  the  Kurds  and  of  their  successors  the 
Tnrldsh  and  Circassian  Memlook  soUans 


&i]ed  to  perpetuate  the  line,  the  children 
of  foreigners  rarely  attaining  to  manhood 
in  Egypt.  Daring  its  existence  as  an  in- 
dependent Mohammedan  kingdoni,Egypt 
reached  great  importance ;  but  the  inner- 
ent  weakness  of  the  government  prevent- 
ed its  duration.  The  people  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  constant  political  feuds 
of  the  grandees  and  court  favorites,  and 
it  was  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self 
that  fell  to  the  sword  of  Seleem  nearly 
four  centuries  ago.  Still  how  &r  above 
what  we  now  find  it  after  those  four  cen- 
turies of  Turkish  tyranny  and  lust! 
Qovemed  by  Pashas,  following  each 
other  at  short  intervals,  the  unhappy 
population  has  since  been  used  merely 
to  enrich  each  successive  ruler.  Every 
step,  until  our  own  times,  has  been  a 
downward  one.  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha 
found  the  country  distracted  by  political 
struggles.  A  new  race  of  Memlooks  had 
sprung  up,  and  profiting  by  the  wretched 
weakness  of  the  Turks,  bid  fair  to  seise 
the  reins  of  government  We  all  know 
the  end  of  these  Memlooks.  Enough  has 
been  written  both  in  condemnation  and 
extenuation  of  the  massacre  of  the  Ist  of 
March,  1811.  Of  Mohammed  Ali*s  rule, 
history  will  say  that  he  desired  a  better 
destiny  for  the  country  than  it  is  ever 
likely  to  have  under  Turkish  pashas.  His 
political  sagacity  was  Western  rather 
than  Eastern,  and  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  establish  his  family  as  independent 
rulers,  a  dynasty  of  men  like  himself 
might  have  raised  Egypt  again  to  an  im- 
rtant  place  in  the  world*s  history.  But 
ngland  decided  agiunst  his  indepen- 
dence, when  the  Egyptian  army  was  al- 
most at  the  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and 
while  the  country  has  relapsed  into  the 
position  of  a  Turkish  province,  his  suc- 
oessors  have  not  proveo  themselves  to  be 
much  better  than  preceding  Turkish  gov- 
ernors. The  irresistible  advance  of  civili- 
sation has  made  some  acts  of  oppression 
impossible;  some  flagrant  abuses  have 
been  suppressed ;  the  influx  of  travelers, 
the  overland  route  to  India,  and  lately, 
ibe  cultivation  of  cotton,  have  thrown 
more  money  into  the  country  than  it  has 
seen  for  many  years,  we  had  almost  siud, 
centuries.  But  it  is  more  thandonbtftd 
if  any  real  improvement  in  the  conditipn 
of  the  people  is  taking  place.  The  Fel- 
lah Btill  hoards  his  savu^  mifblflitoc^ 
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play  prosperity  lest  he  Bhoold  be  marked  !  endowed,  in  a  higher  degree  than  moik 
for  pillage  by  the  nearest  petty  gover-  other  people,  with  some  of  the  moie  in- 
nor ;  unable  to  buy  land  lest  the  Pasha  portant  mental  qnalitiee,  pwtieiiMj 
should  exchange  it  for  an  equal  measure  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  ready  wit| 
of  desert ;  unable  to  look  forward  to  his  and  a  retentive  memory.  In  jontif^btj 
sons  succeeding  to  an  inheritance,  for  generally  possess  these  and  other  ioltt- 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  conscription  lectnal  powers ;  bat  the  canset  aboft 
and  forced  labor.  As  we  now  find  him,  he  alluded  to  gradually  lessen  th«r  wgaM 
is  spiritless  and  hopelessjhis  very  manhood   energy." 

almost  ground  out  of  him  by  centuries  of  j  The  reader  will  find  in  these  kttm 
debasement  The  townsman,  by  friction  ,  abundant  evidenoe  of  the  EgypUaa's  w 
withotherminds,retAinsmorcmentalvig.itue8;  and,  unhappily,  of  hu  wroogi. 
or:  he  possesses  a  portion  of  independence, '  The  authoress  witnessed  the  gangaofv- 
by  combination  with  his  fellow-citizens ;  |  happy  wretches  on  their  way  to  the ftnal 
and  a  rising  in  Cairo  has  always  been  re- :  works  'of  M.  Lesseps  or  the  ~ 
garded  with  apprehension  by  the  Gov- ;  Writing  in  the  latter  part  of  186i| 
ernment.  But  with  all  this,  with  his  pa-  says :  '*  Four  huge  barges  paaed 
tient  fatalism,  and  his  natural  cheerihl-  |  towed  by  a  steamer,  and  orammed 
ness,  fostered  as  they  arc  by  the  meeting  some  hundreds  of  the  poor  eonli^ 
in  the  coffee-shop  and  the  market-place,  had  been  torn  fi*om  their  homes  to  i 
the  Cairene  has  become  a  melancholy  '■  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  somepalaoecf 
man.  ''The  faces  are  nil  sad,  and  rather  ,  the  Pasha's  for  a  nominal  piastre  (dms 
what  the  Scotch  call  ^dovr' — not  mechantea  '.  halfpence)  a  day,  finding  their  own  bfOil 
at  all,  but  harsh,  like  their  voices.**  and  water,  and  cloak.*'     Agmin^  in  Jbft 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages   1863,  she  says: 
of  his  position  both  past  and  present,  the  I 
modem  Egyptian  is  a  remarkable  man.  I      " ^  ^7  near  neighbor,  and  1m 

He  is  pious,  possessed  of  strong  religious  ^  ^^  ''?.^Tl^''  ^^'^I^'fSL  •?" 
r    r  J      I  -u'*  4.     *  r  is  sore  with  diBmterested  grief  fbr  the  i 

teehng,  and  exhibits  a  constant  sense  of  j       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    .  j^.^  ^     ^^ 

God's  providence ;  his  filial  piety  and  re-   be  decenUy  governed,— to  be  allowed  • 
spect  for  the  aged  are  conspicuous,  with   happuiess  and  prosperity  ?  they  aie  i 
benevolence  and  charity,  and  humanity  ;  so  contented ;  are  they  not  a  good 
to  dumb  animals.     Hospitable  and  cour-  I  Those  were  his  words  as  he  was  n 
teous,  he  is  fragal,  temperate  in  food  and   some  new  iniquity.    Of  conne,  half  thM 
drink,  cleanly  tn  his  person  and  honest  '^^^  ^n^^^'SA^'SSii 
in  the  payment  of  debts.     On  the  other  I  ^^^  .qS,  but  nothhig oouldbc  doBs-^ 
hand,  he  undoubtedly  may  be  charged    forced  labor,*  and  the  poor  VW 
with  religious  pride  and  hypocrisy,  with  •  marched  off  in  gangs  like  conTlcC% 


a  levity  amounting  in  our  ears  to  profani-  '  families  starve,  and  (who  wooldhaTetts^ril 
tv  in  speaking  of  holy  things ;  with  indo-  ;  it?)  the  popuUtion  keeps  dlmlnWhia^  * 
\lnoj^    nh«tit.ar.v.    niul    ]ihiHinftii«nPR«.   «  .  wonder  the  ciy  is,  '  Let  the  SuIIAQhb 


lence,  obstinacy,   and   libidinousness,  a  1*1.       ,    ^      1^      -.   .  _-.  ^ 

'  ^^    ^1  V  I  ji     \.  \ -A.   J*  i  come  and  take  ns.     Ton  know  that  I Mfl 

want  of  truthtulness,  and  a  habit  of  curs-  1  ^^  ^^        j^^  „  ^  c^nMST 

ing.  W  hile  murdei-s  and  other  grave  ;  ^o.  for  mhie  is  another  SiandmmH 
crimes  are  rare,  petty  thefts  are  common.  |  heart  is  with  the  Arabs.  I 
Such  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  his  mor- 
al qualities,  taken  from  the  '*  Modem 
Egyptians,"  and  concurred  in  by  all  who 
have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  Of  his  mental  qualities 
Mr.  Lane  also  says:  ''The  natural  or 
innate  character  of  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians is  altered,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
by  the  religion,  laws,  and  government, 
as  well  as  by  the  climate  and  other 
causes ;  and  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  it 
is,  therefore,  very  difficult  We  may, 
however,  confidently  state  that  they  are 


opening  up  the  trade  with  the 
about  Si  the  new  railways,  and  I 
to  see  person  and  property  aaftt 
one*B  is  here, — ^Eoropesns  of  omins  < 

**  Ismaeel  Pasha  got  the  Battaa  tosBovMa 
to  take  90,000  feddans  of  iMiLuMilsilhBi 
for  hhnself  as  private  proper^.  Vmj  S  J. 
But  the  lateYioeroygniited,  efght 
certain  uncultivated  lands  to 
Turks,  his  empUp^ — In  hopesa^ 
landed  ariatoGrscy,  sad  *»MiMi^fTg  ttaali 
spend  thebr  a^jrital  In  coltivalloB»  Tkifitt 
so ;  and  now  Ismaesl  tskas  thpb 
land,  and  ghres  them  ft^iteA  teJ 
new  land  (wfakh  will 
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into  caltiyation)  instead.  He  forces  them  to 
sign  a  voluntary  deed  of  exchange,  or  they 
go  off  to  Feyzdghloo, — a  hot  Siberia,  whence 
none  retnm.  I  saw  a  Turk  the  other  day, 
who  was  ruined  by  the  transaction."  (pp. 
108-4.) 

Forced  labor  is  said  to  be  aboliflhed. 
It  may  be  bo  on  the  works  of  the  Suez 
Canal ;  possibly  it  is  so  ostensibly  tbrough- 
ont  Egypt  But  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  forced  labor  is  not  continued,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  as  long  as  the  country  is  un- 
der Eastern  rule.  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  not  abolished  in  Febru^  of  this 
year,  at  Thebes.  The  Mahmoodeeyeh 
Canal,  familiar  to  every  one  who  visited 
Egypt  before  the  railway  was  made,  is  a 
monument  of  what  it  sometimes  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  We  read,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Lane,  in  Mrs.  Poolers 
**  Englishwoman  in  Egypt "  (p.  48) : 

*'  More  than  three  hundred  thousand  men 
were  employed  to  dig  it,  and  about  twelve 
thousand  of  these  are  said  to  have  died  in  the 
course  of  ten  months ;  many  of  them  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-treatment,  excessive  labor,  and 
the  want  of  wholesome  nourislunent  and  good 
water.  Their  only  implements  in  this  work 
were  the  hoes  which  are  commonly  used  in 
Elgyptian  agriculture ;  and  where  the  soil  was 
moist,  they  scraped  it  with  their  hands,  and 
then  removed  it  in  baskets.  The  whole  length 
of  the  canal  is  nearly  fifty  British  miles,  and 
ha  breadth  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  It 
was  commenced  and  completed  in  the  year 
1819." 

People  who  know  Egypt — who  have 
penetrated  beneath  the  Frankish  polish 
of  Alexandria,  or  the  false  appearance  of 
the  Europen  quarter  of  Cairo,  or  have 
wandered  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  trav- 
elers up  the  Nile — know  that  such  things 
occurred  and  are  still  occurring.  Some 
of  us  may  remember,  during  the  past 
winter,  newspaper  rumors  of  an  "  insur- 
rection "  in  Egypt  The  authoress  hap- 
pened to  be  close  to  the  scene  of  revolt 
and  heard  accounts  of  it  from  eye-wit- 
nesses. Its  origin  is  quaintly  Oriental, 
however  gastly  its  consummation : 


<4 


I  hope  your  mind  has  not  been  disturbed 
by  any  rumor  of  *  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death '  in  our  part  of  the  world.  A  week  ago 
we  heard  that  a  Prussian  boat  had  been  at- 
tacked, all  on  board  murdered,  and  the  boat 
bamed ;  then  that  ten  villages  were  in  open 
revolt,  and  that  Efendeena  (the  Viceroy)  him- 
self had  come  up  and  '  taken  a  broom  and 


swept  them  clean,*  i. «.,  exterminated  ioe  in- 
habitants. 

**The  truth  now  appears  to  be,  that  a  cra^ 
darweesh  has  made  a  disturbance ;  but  I  wHI 
tell  the  story  as  I  heard  it 

**He  did  as  his  father  likewise  did  thhty 
years  ago,  made  himself '  ism '  (name)  by  re- 
peating one  of  the  appellations  of  God,  suc^ 
as  'ya  Lateef,*  three  thousand  times  every 
night  for  tliree  years,  which  rendered  him  in- 
vulnerable. He  then  made  Mends  with  a 
Jinn,  who  taught  him  many  more  tricks; 
among  others,  that  practiced  in  England  by 
the  Davenports,  of  slipping  out  of  any  bonds. 
He  then  deluded  the  people  of  the  Desert, 
giving  himself  out  as  *  El-Mahdi '  (he  who  b 
to  come  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  slay 
Anti-christ  at  the  end  of  the  world),  and  pro- 
claimed a  revolt  against  the  Turks.  Three 
villages  below  Kind,  Gow,  Rahaeueel,  and 
Bedu,  took  part  in  the  disturbance,  upon 
which  Fadl  Pasha  came  up  with  troops  in 
steamboats,  shot  about  a  hundred  men,  and 
devastated  the  fields.  At  first,  we  heard  a 
thousand  were  shot,  now  it  is  a  hundred.  The 
women  and  children  will  be  distributed  amcmg 
other  villages.  The  darweesh,  some  say,  is 
killed,  others  that  he  is  gone  off  into  the 
Desert  with  a  body  of  Bedawees,  and  a  few 
of  the  Fellaheen  from  the  three  ravaged  vil- 
lages. Qow  is  a  large  place, — as  large,  I 
think,  as  El-XJksur.  The  darweesh  is  a  na- 
tive of  Salameeyeh,  a  village  close  by  here ; 
and  yesterday  his  brother,  one  Mohammad- 
et-Teiyib,  a  very  quiet  man,  and  his  father*8 
father-in-law,  old  Hi^ji  Sultan,  were  carried 
off  prisoners  to  Cairo  or  Kin€,  we  don't  know 
which.  It  seems  that  the  boat  robbed  be- 
longed to  Qreek  traders,  but  none  were  hurt, 
I  l^lieve,  and  no  European  boat  has  been 

molested.    Baron  K was  here  yesterday 

with  his  wife,  and  they  saw  all  the  sack- 
ing of  the  villages,  and  »dd  no  redstance  was 
o&red  by  the  people,  whom  the  scddiers  were 
shooting  down  as  they  ran;  and  they  saw  the 
sheep  and  cattle  driven  off  by  the  soldiers.'' 

Characteristically,  she  adds,  "  It  is  ca- 
rious to  see  the  travelers'  gay  dahabee- 
yehs  paroing  just  as  usual,  and  tiie  Eu- 
ropeans as  rar  removed  from  all  oare  or 
knowledge  of  these  distresses  as  if  they 
were  at  home.  When  I  go  and  sit  with 
the  English,  I  feel  almost  as  if  they 
were  foreigners  to  me  too, — so  com- 
pletely am  I  now '  Bint-el-Beled*  (daugh- 
ter of  the  country).  Altogether,  we  are 
most  miserable  here,  all  we  Fellaheen.'* 

And  what  is  the  end  of  this  paltry  dia- 
turbance  1  Imprisonment,  or  fine,  or  ban- 
ishment, even  death  after  trial  1  Not  so 
in  Egypt : 

«'I  know  wen  the  fiheykh-el-Azab  who 
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helped  to  catch  the  poor  people,  and  I  know 
also  a  young  Turk  wlio  stood  by  while  Fadl 
Pasha  had  the  men  laid  down  by  ten  at  a 
time,  and  chojyited  with  the  pioneers  axes. 
He  quite  admired  the  affair  (though  a  very 
good-natured  young  fellow),  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  do  likewise.  The  lowest  computa- 
tion of  men,  women,  and  children  killed,  is 

sixteen  liundred  M.  M reckons  it  at  dbote 

two  thousand. 

'*  I  have  seen  with  wy  eyes  a  second  boat- 
load of  prisoners.  I  wish  fervently  the  Vice- 
roy knew  the  deep  exasperation  which  his 
subordinates  are  causing.  I  do  not  like  to 
repeat  all  that  I  hear.  What  must  it  be,  to 
foice  from  all  the  most  influential  men  and 
the  most  devout  l^Iuslims  such  a  sentiment  as 
this?  *  We  are  Muslims,  but  we  should  thank 
God  to  send  Eumpeans  to  govern  us.'  The 
feeling  is  against  the  Turks,  and  not  against 
Christians. 

"  A  Coptic  friend  of  mine  here  has  lost  all 
his  imcle's  family  at  Gow.  All  were  shot 
down,  Copt  and  Arab  alike. 

**  As  to  Ilajji  Sultan,  who  lies  in  chains  at 
Kind  a  better  man  never  lived,  nor  one  more 
liberal  to  Christians.  Copts  ate  of  his  bread 
as  freely  as  Muslims.  He  lies  there  because 
he  is  distantly  related  by  marriage  to  Alimad- 
et-Teiyib ;  or,  to  give  the  real  reason,  because 
he  is  wealthy,  and  some  enemy  covets  his 
gootls.  All  this  could  be  conflnned  to  you  by 
M.  M ."    (pp  309-70.) 

Let  us  compare  tlie  record  of  the  re- 
bellion of  forty  (not  thirty)  years  ago  fo- 
mented by  Ahniad-Et-Teiyib's  grand- 
father ;  it  is  taken  from  tlie  "  Encyclo- 
pajdia  Britannica,"  article  Egif}}t : 

"In  1824,  a  native  rebellion  of  a  religious 
character  broke  out  in  upper  Egypt,  headed 
by  one  Ahmad,  a  native  of  Ed-Salimeeyeh,  a 
village  situate  a  few  miles  above  Thebes.  He 
proclaimed  himself  a  prophet,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  between  20,0(K)  and  30,000  in- 
surgeants,  mostly  peasants;  but  some,  de- 
serters from  the  Nizam,  for  that  force  was  yet 
in  a  half- organized  state,  and  in  part  declared 
for  the  inii)Ostor.  The  insurrection  was 
crushed  by  Mohammed  'Alee,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  Ahmad's  tbllowers  pi^rished,  but  he 
himself  escaped  and  was  never  after  heard  of. 
Few  of  these  unfortunates  possessed  any  other 
weapon  than  the  long  statt*  (nebboot)  of  the 
Egj'ptian  peasant ;  still  they  offered  an  ob- 
stinate n^sistance,  and  the  combat  resembled 
a  maesacre." 

The  accounts  of  the  two  transactions 
are  very  similar,  except  that  the  rising 
of  last  winter  was  contemptible  in  point 
of  numbers.  Both  were  put  down  with 
Turkish  barbarity. 

We  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  all  this 


is  changed,  and  certainly  Bome  newn^ 
per  correspondents  and  holiday  tonnili 
write  accounts  all  coulewr  cl^roKof  Ab 
improvements  going  on  in  the  ooontiT. 
It  has  been  said  of  London  that  one-hdf 
of  its  population  knows  not  how  the  odMr 
half  lives.  Tlie  same  may  be  sud  widi 
tenfold  force  of  the  European  reridenli 
and  travelers  in  Egypt  Eveiyonewko 
has  lived  among  the  Egyptians  has  fe- 
marked  the  almost  entire  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  things  displayed  by  those 
who  looked  on  them  from  without,  aad 
has  been  amazed  at  the  informatioB  ii^ 
parted  to  the  British  people  by  "ev 
own  correspondent"  That  maftten  i^* 
main  pretty  much  as  they  have  beea  tat 
years  past  is  sufficiently  proved  by  thsei 
Letters. 

Unfortunately,  En^ish  travder»hme 
not  helped  to  lighten  the  po<»*  FeUli 
load  of  trouble.  It  has  been  too  nnieh 
the  fa.shion  to  despise  him  in  conunon  witk 
all  ^'  niggers ;"  and  ill  as  he  has  fieqi 
behaved  he  has  rarely  been  eni 
to  do  better.  The  remedy  for  all 
oulty  in  Egypt  is  the  stick,  only 
the  Turks  set  an  example  of  nnng  it  A 
traveler  goes  up  the  Nile  entire^  iga^ 
rant  of  the  language  of  the  people^  m  Ihe 
hands  of  a  dragoman,  himself  geuaaJjr 
ruined  by  contact  with  Europeans;  aaa 
he  sees  everything  through  tiie  mafim 
of  this  man.  Is  an  Englimman  insritiAf 
no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  the  aih 
happy  delinquent  To  take  one  iortaaee 
from  many  that  have  come  to  cor  ova 
knowledge:  a  distinguished  travder  «es 
walking  with  a  favorite  dog  on  the  task 
of  the  river ;  the  dog  was  shot  by  a  Wir 
lab,  and  the  man  taken  before  the  bm^ 
est  governor.  '*  Shall  I  seotenoa  Usile 
theg:illeys?'*  was  the  iuquiiy.  llieSif- 
lishman  recoiled  from  so  seveie  a  fttt 
ishment,  and  the  man  reoeived  ire  m^ 
dred  blows  of  a  palm-stidk  on  Us  Cm! 
lie  was  doubtless  carried  away,  his  ta 
swollen  to  shapeless  maasea,  iimeuaula 
ting  him  from  doing  any  wotk  ior  Ihe 
sui>port  of  himself  or  his  iknuly  tan  Ihe 
next  six  months.  We  heard  thia  iaeiiBit 
related  with  singular  obtuaeness  of  M- 
ing  by  the  person  concerned  in  it 
to  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
of  comparatively  small  moo 
ers  always  oanr  ffuns,  and  aaomtadAik 
that  every  bird  ttiat  tim  ia 
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The  number  of  pijsreons  destroyed  an- 
nually under  the  walls  of  their  dovecotes, 
and  thrown  into  the  river  as  carrion,  is 
almost  incredible .  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  generally  this  is  done  in  igno- 
rance of  their  being  private  property. 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  says : 

"I  am  just  called  away  by  some  poor  men 
wbf>  want  mc  to  speak  to  the  English  travel- 
ers about  shooting  their  pigeons.  It  la  very 
thoughtless,  but  it  is  in  great  measure  the  fault 
of  the  servants  and  dragomans,  who  think 
they  must  not  venture  to  tell  theur  masters 
that  pigeons  are  private  property ;  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  put  a  notice  on  the  wall  of  my 
house  about  it.  Here,  where  there  are  never 
less  than  eight  or  ten  boats  lying  for  full  three 
months,  the  loss  to  the  Fellaheen  is  serious, 
and  our  Consul,  Mustafa  Agha,  is  atVaid  to 
say  anything.  I  have  given  my  neighbors 
permission  to  call  the  pigeons  mine,  as  they 
roost  in  flocks  (m  my  roof ;  and  to  go  out  and 
say  that  the  Sitt  objects  to  her  poultry  being 
shot, — especially  as  I  have  had  them  shot  off 
my  balcony  as  they  sat  there."     (p.  184.) 

The  root  of  the  whole  evil  is  the  en- 
tire want  of  sympathy  between  Eoro- 
peans  and  Easterns ;  and  until  they  know 
each  other  better  the  evil  will  not  be  re- 
moved. Hence  the  Egyptian  is  as  pre- 
ludiced  (to  say  the  least)  as  the  European. 
The  so-called  rebellion  of  last  winter 
stirred  up  bad  blood  enough  between  the 
government  and  the  governed  ;  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Frank 
ahould  come  in  for  his  share  : 

"  The  worst  thing  is  that  every  one  believes 
that  the  Europeans  aid  and  abet,  and  all  de- 
clare that  the  Copts  were  spared  to  please 
the  Frangecs.  Mind,  I  am  not  telling  you 
facts ;  I  only  repeat  what  the  people  are  say- 
ing. One  Mohammad,  a  most  respectable, 
quiet  young  man,  sat  before  me  on  the  floor 
the  other  day,  and  told  mc  the  horrible  detidls 
he  had  heard  from  those  who  had  come  up 
the  river.  *  Thou  knowest,  O  our  lady,  that 
we  are  a  people  of  peace  in  this  place :  and 
behold,  now,  if  one  madman  should  come, 
and  a  few  idle  fellows  go  out  to  the  Moun- 
tain (desert)  with  him,  Efendeena  will  send 
bis  soldiers  to  destroy  the  place,  and  spoil 
our  poor  little  girls,  and  hang  us:  is  that 
right,  O  lady  ?  And  Ahmad-el-Berberee  saw 
JSuropcans  with  hats  in  the  steamer  with  Ef- 
endeena and  the  soldiers.  Truly,  in  all  the 
world  none  are  miserable  like  us  Arabs.  The 
Turks  beat  us,  and  the  Europeans  hate  us  and 
say  *  quite  right.'  By  Gk>d,  we  had  better 
lay  our  heads  in  the  dust  (die),  and  let  the 
strangers  take  our  land  and  grow  cotton  for 


themselves.  As  for  me,  I  am  tured  of  this  miser- 
able life,  and  of  fearing  for  my  poor  little 
girls."  Mohammad  was  really  eloquent,  and 
when  he  threw  his  melkyeh  over  his  &ce  and 
sobbed,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
cried  too. 

**  I  know  veiy  well  that  Moliammad  was 
not  quite  wrong  in  what  he  says  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. I  know  the  cruel  old  platitudes 
about  governing  Orientals  by  fear;  I  know  all 
about  *  the  stick '  and  '  vigor,'  and  all  that. 
But  I  '  sit  among  the  people,'  and  I  know  too 
that  Mohammad  feels  Just  the  same  as  John 
Smith  or  Tom  Brown  would  feel  in  his  place, 
and  that  men  who  were  exasperated  against 
the  rioters  in  the  beginning  are  now  in  much 
the  same  humor  as  ftee-b^on  Britons  mi^t 
be  under  similar  drcumstances."    (p.  184.) 

We  have  doubtless  ourielves  much  to 
blame  for  the  estimate  which  Easterns 
have  formed  of  our  national  character ; 
the  more  so,  that  they  give  us  full  credit 
for  every  virtue  the  exercise  of  which  we 
allow  them  to  see ;  but  forbearance,  tem- 
per, and  consideration  for  men  belonging 
to  t^e  less  civilized  race  of  mankind,  are 
not  often  among  those  virtues,  and  we 
are  afraid  that  an  arrogant  and  overbear- 
ing spirit  is  sometimes  exhibited  by  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  East,  which  may  one  day 
cost  them  dear.  We  would  &in  believe 
that  the  days  of  injustice  to  other  nations, 
whether  of  act  or  thought,  are  passing 
away.  Not  very  long  ago,  we  regu^ed 
the  French  and  the  Germans  as  we  now 
regard  the  Indians  and  the  Egyptians. 
The  steamboat  and  the  railway,  those 
great  missionaries  of  civilization,  are 
wearing  down  our  island  belt  of  prgn- 
dice,  and  with  better  acquaintance  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  other  people, 
black  as  well  as  white,  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves.  A  harder  les- 
son is  to  be  more  than  tolerant,  to  treat 
*' barbarians,"  "  savages,"  as  you  would 
treat  a  countryman,  remembering  that 
you  lose  nothing  bv  the  act,  and  he  gains 
all.  It  was  this  kindly  sympathy  which 
made  the  authoress  so  many  friends 
among  the  Egyptians : 

"I  often  feel  quite  hurt  at  the  way  in 
which  the  people  here  thank  me  for  what  the 
poor  at  home  would  torn  up  their  noses  at. 
I  tMnk  h&rdly  a  dragoman  has  been  up  l^e 
river  shice  Er-Rasheedee  died,  but  has  come 
to  thank  me  as  warmly  as  if  I  had  done  him- 
self some  great  service,  and  many  to  give  me 
some  little  present.  While  the  man  was  111, 
numbers  of  the  Fellaheen  brought  egg^  p^- 
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eons,  &c., — even  a  turkey ;  and  food  is  worth 
money  now,  not  as  it  used  to  be  {e.  ^..  butter 
is  three  shillings  a  pound).  I  am  quite  weary, 
too,  of  hearing,  *  Of  all  the  Frangee,  I  never 
saw  one  like  thee !'  Was  no  one  ever  at  all 
liumane  before  ?  For,  remember,  I  give  no 
money,  only  a  little  physic  and  civility."  (pp. 
iJ6:3,  354.) 

The  story  of  Er-Rasheedee,  here  al- 
luded to,  illustrates  our  point  He  was 
an  old  dragoman,  left  at  Thebes,  by  his 
em|)loyer  (who  was  wealthy  and  traveled 
with  a  doctor)  because  he  fell  ill;  and 
paid  his  bare  wages,  \i'ith  six  pounds  to 
take  him  back  to  Cairo.  The  authoress 
received  him  into  her  house.  A  little  later, 
she  writes: 

**  I  have  left  my  letter  a  long  while.  You 
will  not  wonder,  for  alter  some  ten  days'  fever 
my  poor  guest,  Mohammad  Er-Rasheedee, 
died  to-day.  Two  Prussian  doctors  gave  me 
help  for  the  last  four  days,  but  went  last  night. 
He  sank  to  sleep  quietly  at  noon,  with  his 
hand  in  mine.  A  good  old  Muslim  sat  at  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other.  Omar 
stood  at  his  head,  and  his  black  slave-boy 
Kheyr,  at  his  feet.  We  had  laid  his  face  to- 
wards the  Kibleh,  and  I  spoke  to  him  to  see 
if  he  were  conscious,  and  when  he  nodded, 
the  three  Muslims  chanted  the  Islamee,  *  La 
nil,'  &c ,  &c.,  till  I  closed  his  eyes.  The  *  re- 
spectable men '  came  in  by  degrees,  took  an 
inventory  of  his  property,  which  they  deliv- 
ered to  me,  and  washed  the  body ;  and  within 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  all  went  out  to  the  bur- 
ial-place ;  I  following  among  a  troop  of  wo- 
men who  joined  us,  to  wail  for  *the  brother 
who  had  died  far  from  his  place.*  The  scene, 
as  we  turned  in  between  the  broken  colossi 
and  pylones  of  the  temple  to  go  to  the  mosque, 
was  overpowering.  After  the  prayer  in  the 
moscpie  we  went  out  to  the  graveyard, — Mus- 
lims and  Copts  helping  to  carry  the  dead,  and 
my  Fraukish  hat  hi  the  midst  of  the  veiled 
women ;  all  so  familiar  and  yet  so  strange ! 

**After  the  burial  the  Imhm,  Sheykh  Abd-el- 
Waris,  came  and  kissed  me  on  the  shoulders; 
and  the  Shereef,  a  man  of  eighty,  laid  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders  and  said  : — '  Fear  not, 
my  daughter,  neither  all  the  days  of  thy  life, 
nor  at  the  h«»ur  of  thy  death,  for  God  leadeth 
thee  in  the  ri^rht  way  (siriit  mustakeem)."  I 
kisstnl  the  old  man's  hand,  and  turned  to  go, 
but  numbers  of  men  came  and  said,  *  a  thou- 
sand thanks,  0  our  sister,  for  what  thou  hast 
done  for  one  among  us !'  and  a  great  deal 
more.  Now  the  solemn  chanting  of  the 
I^ecB,  and  the  clear  voice  of  the  boy  reciting 
the  Koran  in  the  room  where  the  man  died, 
ar^  ringing  through  the  house.  Tliey  will 
pass  the  night  in  prayer,  and  to-morrow  there 
will  be  the  prayer  of  deliverance  in  the 
mosque.    Poor  Kheyr  has  just  crept  in  here 


for  a  quiet  cry.  Poor  boy!  lie  to  fat  the' 
ventoiy,  and  to-moirow  I  mual  deliver 
up  to '  Zd«  autoriUit^'  to  be  forweidedtoOik^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  property.  He  to  Y17 
ugly  with  his  black  Ibee  wet  aiidiwoUeB,M 
he  kisses  my  hand  and  calto  me  Ui  motlNi; 
'  quite  natural  like.'  Toa  see  color  to  no  b»- 
rier  between  human  beings  here."*  (pp.  tfl^ 
328.) 

In  kindly  companionship  with  Uuspip 
thetic  narrative  is  the  pictare  of  a  jooy 
EngU8hman*8  burial     He 

'*  was  buried  on  the  first  day  of  Ramadtoi,  to 
the  place  where  they  bory  strangen,  ob 
site  of  a  former  Coptic  church. 
Moore  read  the  service ;  Omar  and  I 
my  flag  over  the  bier,  and  Copta  and 
helped  to  carry  the  poor  stranger. 

"  It  was  a  most  impressive  al^t :  thepo^ 
of  Europeans — all  strangers  to  the  dead^  M 
all  deeply  moved ;  the  gronp  of  btoi^ioM 
and  turbaned  Copts,  the  sailors  from  the  boal^ 
the  gaily  dressed  dragomana,  aereral  taniva* 
shirted  Fellaheen,  and  the  thidk  cnnrd  of 
i  children-^11  the  little  Abab'deh  staik  aabB^ 
I  and  all  behaving  so  well ;  the  exprearioa  a 
their  little  faces  touched  me  moat  of  alL  Ai 
Muslims,  Omar  and  the  boatmen  laid  Mb 
down  in  the  grave;  while  the Sn|^Ui pnjfV 
was  read  the  sun  went  down  In  a  ^crioii 
flood  of  light  over  the  dtotant  bend  of  tti 
Nile.  *Had  he  a  mother?  he  waaycafF 
said  an  Abab*deh  woman  to  me,  with 
her  eyes,  and  pressing  my  hand  In 
for  that  poor  fiftr-off  mother  of  anch  a~i 
race."    (pp.  831,  882.) 


We  most  let  the  antnoreaa  1 
more  "  of  prepudice,"  and  then  _ 
to  more  pleasmg  topicaQlaatratiYaofiib 
in  the  East : 

**  A  curious  instance  of  the  alBnl^  of  te 
British  mind  for  prejudice  to  the  way  a ' 


every  Engltohman  I  have 
Eastern  Christians;  and  it  to  droQ 
that  sinners  like  Mr.  Kinglake  wid 
be  the  only  people  to  feel  the  tie  of '  the 
mon  faith  '  {tide  'Eothen*)-  A  tht 
Scotch  gentleman  wondered  that  I  oooU 
of  entering  a  Copt's  hoose,  adding;  that  ttv 
were  the  publicans  (tax-gatheren)  of  HI 
country,— which  to  true.  I  fidt  lueP—dli 
mention  that  better  company  than  he  or  I 
had  dined  with  publicans,  and  eras  riHMA 
The  CopU  are  evidently  the  andeat  taf- 
tians, — ^the  slightly  aquiline  neae  and  Mf 
eye  are  the  very  same  as  thoae  fai  fhajmlte 
on  the  tombs  and  templea,  and  aloo  na  Al 
very  earliest  Byzantine  pIctanoL  Ai 
the  face  to  handsome,  bnt  genoBai^  1 
and  rather  inclined  to  pnflheH^  and  the 
wants  the  grace  of  the  Arab;  nor  has  w^ 
Copt  the  thorooj^-bnd  dEMiNfitflaakaflto 
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meanest  man  or  woman  of  good  Arab  blood. 
Their  feet  are  the  long-toed,  flattish  foot  of 
the  Egyptian  statue,  while  the  Arab  foot  is 
classically  perfect,  and  you  could  put  your 
hand  under  the  instep.  The  beauty  of  the 
Abab'deh,  black,  naked,  and  shaggy-haired, 
is  quite  marvelous ;  I  never  saw  such  deli- 
cate limbs  and  features,  or  such  eyes  and 
teeth."     (pp.  59,  CO.) 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  said, 
in  one  of  her  Letters,  that  if  it  were  the 
&shion  to  go  naked,  the  face  would  be 
hardly  observed.  True,  above  all  other 
countries,  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  where, 
save  the  mark,  the  faces  are  generally 
ugly.  The  figures  of  the  girls,  the  ex- 
quisite forms  of  their  arms  and  hands 
and  feet,  are  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  seen 
in  Europe — were  costume  to  allow  of 
tbeir  display : 

"It  is  worth  while  going  to  Nubia  to  see 
the  girls.  Up  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  they  are 
neatly  dressed  in  a  bead  necklace,  and  a 
leatlier  fringe,  four  inches  wide,  round  their 
loins ;  and  anything  so  absolutely  perfect  as 
their  shapes,  or  so  sweetly  innocent  as  they 
look,  can  not  be  conceived.  The  women  are 
dressed  in  drapery,  like  Greek  statues,  and 
their  forms  are  as  perfect ;  they  have  hard, 
bold  faces,  but  very  handsome  hair,  plaited 
like  the  Egyptian  sculptures  and  soaked  with 
castor-oil.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  rich  sepia- 
brown,  as  of  velvet  with  the  pile  ;  very  dark, 
and  the  red  blood  glowing  through  it, — im- 
like  negro  color  in  any  degree.  My  pilot's 
little  girl  came  in  the  dress  mentioned  above, 
carrying  a  present  of  cooked  fish  on  her  head, 
and  some  fresh  eggs ;  she  was  four  years  old, 
and  so  clever !  1  gave  her  captain's  biscuit 
and  some  figs ;  and  the  little  pet  sat  with  her 
little  legs  tucked  under  her,  and  ate  it  so 
daintily :  she  was  very  long  over  it,  and  when 
she  had  done,  she  carefully  wrapped  up  some 
more  biscuit  in  a  little  rag  of  a  veil,  to  take 
home.  I  longed  to  steal  her,  she  was  such  a 
darling.  One  girl  of  thirteen  was  so  lovely, 
that  even  the  greatest  prude  must,  I  think, 
have  forgiven  her  sweet,  pure  beauty."  (pp. 
62,  53.) 

Her  Theban  home  the  authoress  loves 
best,  and  from  it  she  writes  most.  She 
was  fortunate  in  dwelling  among  the 
people  of  the  villages  that  dot  the  site  of 
the  City  of  a  Hundred  Gates.  They 
boast  their  Arabian  descent,  and  retain 
much  of  the  courage,  magnanimity,  and 
hospitality  attributed  to  the  high-born 
Arab.  Exposed  to  frequent  raids  from 
the  adjacent  deserts,  they  have  main- 
tained their  warlike  powers  by  too  com- 


mon feuds  among  themselves,  and  thus, 
while  it  has  been  not  unusual  for  a  blood 
feud  to  exist  between  EUXJksur  and  El- 
Gurneh,  they  have  at  least  preserved 
themselves  from  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Fellah  of  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt.  And 
they  have  been  fortunate  in  their  early 
association  with  Europeans.  The  names 
of  many  of  the  golden  age  of  Nile  trav- 
elers, before  "tourists"  were  known,  are 
remembered  among  them  as  household 
words. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  Letters 
are  certainly  those  written  from  this  plaoe 
during  the  authoress's  long  residence 
there,  from  January  to  October,  1864, 
when  she  remained  among  the  people 
long  after  the  last  Frank  boat  had  turned 
down  stream,  and  during  all  the  burning 
summer.  She  bad  before  visited  the 
place  in  1862,  and  after  attempting  to 
live  in  more  northern  latitudes,  was  driv- 
en southwards  again  by  the  state  of  her 
health.  Her  frank  style  and  her  picto- 
rial power  enable  her  readers  to  live  with 
her  overagain  those  Theban  nine  months. 
We  must  content  ourselves  here  with 
introducing  her  sketch  of  her  quarters, 
and  with  an  illustration  taken  here  and 
there  from  the  many  pages  that  follow 
descriptive  of  daily  life  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

"I  have  such  a  big,  rambling  house,"  she 
says,  "all  over  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
E^em ;  how  I  wish  I  had  you  and  the  chil- 
dren to  fill  it !  We  had  twenty  Fellahs  to 
clean  the  dust  of  three  years'  accumulation, 
and  my  room  looks  quite  handsome  with  car- 
pets and  a  divan.  .  .  The  view  all  round 
my  house  is  magnificent  on  every  side ;  across 
the  Nile  hi  front,  facing  N.  W.,  and  over  a 
splendid  expanse  of  green  and  a  range  of  dis- 
tant orange-buff  hills  to  the  S.  E.,  where  I 
have  a  spacious  covered  terrace.  It  is  rough 
and  dusty  hi  the  extreme,  but  it  will  be  very 
pleasant.  .  .  .  The  house  is  very  large, 
it  has  good  thick  walls,  the  comfort  of  which 
we  feel  to-day,  for  it  blows  a  hurricane,  but 
in-doors  it  is  not  at  all  cold.  I  have  glass 
windows  and  doors  to  some  of  the  rooms ;  it 
is  a  lovely  dwelling.  Two  funny  little  owls, 
as  big  as  my  fist,  live  in  the  wall  under  my 
window,  and  come  and  peep  in,  walking  on 
tiptoe  and  looking  inquisitive,  like  the  owls 
in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  barking  at  me  like 
young  puppies ;  and  a  splendid  horus  (the 
sacred  hawk)  frequents  my  lofty  balcony. 
Another  of  my  contemplar  gods  I  sacrilegi- 
ously killed  last  night — a  whip  snake.  Omar 
is  rather  in  ctmstemation,  for  feai*it  shoold 
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meanest  man  or  woman  of  good  Arab  blood,  mon  feuds  among  themselves,  and  thos. 
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carrying  a  present  of  cooked  fish  on  her  head,  Khem ;  how  I  ^ish  I  had  you  and  the  chil- 
and  some  fresh  eggs  ;  she  was  four  years  old,  dren  to  fill  it!  We  had  twenty  Fellahs  to 
and  so  clever!  I  gave  her  captain's  biscuit  clean  the  dust  of  three  years'  accumulation, 
and  some  figs ;  and  the  little  pet  sat  with  her  and  my  room  looks  quite  handsome  with  car- 
little  legs  tucked  under  her,  and  ate  it  so  pets  and  a  divan.  .  .  The  view  all  round 
daintily ;  she  was  very  long  over  it,  and  when  my  house  is  magnificent  on  every  side ;  across 
she  had  done,  she  carefully  wrapped  up  some  the  Nile  hi  front,  facing  N.  W.,  and  over  a 
more  biscuit  in  a  little  rag  of  a  veil,  to  take  splendid  expanse  of  green  and  a  range  of  dis- 
home.  I  longed  to  steal  her,  she  was  such  a  tant  orange-buflf  hills  to  the  S.  E.,  where  I 
darling.  One  girl  of  thirteen  was  so  lovely,  have  a  spacious  covered  terrace.  It  is  rough 
that  even  the  greatest  prude  must,  I  thmk,  and  dusty  in  the  extreme,  but  it  will  be  very 
have  tbrgiven  her  sweet,  pure  beauty."  (pp.  pleasant.  .  .  .  The  house  is  very  large, 
62,  53.)  it  has  good  thick  walls,  the  comfort  of  which 

Her  Theban  home  the  authoress  loves  ?^®/*^^^  ^']'^fy^  ^^"^  ^^  ^l'''^^A  ^"JV^°^>  ^^^ 

».        J..  -xi  '.  xcii  in-doors  it  Is  not  at  all  cold.     I  have  glass 

best,  and  horn  it  she  writes  most  She  ^.j^dows  and  doors  to  some  of  the  rooms ;  It 
was  lortunato  m  dwelhng  among  the 
people  of  the  villages  that  dot  the  site  of 
the  City  of  a  Hundred  Gates.  They 
boast  their  Arabian  descent,  and  retain 
much  of  the  courage,  magnanimity,  and 
hospitality  attributed  to  the  high-born 
Ai'ab.  Exposed  to  frequent  raids  from 
the  adjacent  deserts,  they  have  main- 
tained their  warlike  powers  by  too  com- 


is  a  lovely  dwelling.  Two  funny  little  owls, 
as  big  as  my  fist,  live  in  the  wall  under  my 
window,  and  come  and  peep  in,  walking  on 
tiptoe  and  looking  inquisitive,  like  the  owls 
in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  barking  at  me  like 
young  puppies ;  and  a  splendid  horus  (the 
sacred  hawk)  frequents  my  lofty  balcony. 
Another  of  my  contemplar  gods  I  sacrile^- 
ously  killed  last  night — a  whip  snake.  Omar 
Is  rather  in  consternation,  for  feai^it  shoold 
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be  *the  snake  of  the  house;'  for  Islam  has  ness,  and  a  few  other  gentlemeii,  who  all  at 

not  dethrouod  the  *  Dii  Lares  et  tutelares.* "  down  round  us,  after  UsBhig  the  hand  of  Ok 

old  sheykh.  Erery  one  talked ;  in  Ikct,  ft  wm 

In  this  rough  Oriental  dwelling,  the  a«ow«  inhonorof  thedead  ahcyUL  Apa^f 

authoress  settled  down  to  get  health,  and  of  men  sat  at  the  f^rttor  aid  oi  tfae_^M% 

l..rnAray.c  under  the. g^^^^^^    of  one  T^S,^^  ^^^^^ 

Sheykh  loosuf,  who,  m  common  with  ^^^^  ^^  earthen-ware  ftmneL  which  gH»a 

his  fellow-villagers,  did  his  best  to  help  peculiar  sound),  a  tamborine  withoat  bcBl^ 

her  to  pass  her  otherwise  lonely  banish-  and  little  tinkling  cymbals  (aeggal),  fitttag 

ment.     The  clinmte  of  Thebes,  until  the  thumb  and  finger  (crotaleeX   and   i 

hot  winds  commenced,   seems  to  have  songs  in  honor  of  Mohaminad,  •nd 

suited  her  complaint,   and   though  she  f^m  the  Psalms  of  David.     Bray  now  ad 

..Itesoccasionullynowofcoldandnow  ^^-^  tZ<^'^nS  ^SS^ ^ 

of  heat,  she  was  almost  daily  riding  about  old  sheykh  sent  for  coffee  and  g»V9  Be  Ite 

the  plain.     Here  are    two   thoroughly  first  cup,— a  wonderftd  conoeaakm;   allHl. 

Eastern  sketches :  the  Nazdr  proposed  a  FaVhah  fivae,  wUdk 

,,  „,    ,        ,    ,  1     r   .     .         .   ,  the  whole  group  round  me  repeated  drtdi 

We  have  had  a  week  of  piercing  winds,  ^^^  then  each  said  to  met— « Oar  Lort  M 

and  1  have  been  obliged  to  stay  in  bed.    To-  |ji^.gg  ^jj^^  ^^  gj^^  thee  health  and  peaoi^  to 

day  was  fine  again,  and  I  mounted  old  Mus-  ^j^gg  ^nd  thy  family,  and  take  thee  ha^  i* 

tafa's  cob  pony  and  jogged  over  his  fann  with  ^^  ^^j  master  and  thy  childrea ;'  eroy  9m 

him,  and  lunched  on  delicious  sour  cream  and  adding,  'Ameen*  and  givhig  the  w^^"  vtt 

fateereh  at  a  neighboring  village,  to  the  great  tj^^  jjand.    I  returned  it  and  aidd,  'OorLort 

delight  of  the  fellaheen.    It  was  more  bibli-  reward  thee  and  all  people  of  kinduBM  to 

cal  than  ever;  the  people  were  all  relations  strangers,' which  was  considered •▼eirpnf- 

of  Mustafa's,  and  to  see  Seedee  Omar,  the  ^j  answer."    (pp.  169-71.) 
head  of  the  household,  and  the  young  men 

coming  in  from  the  field,  and  the  flocks  and       And  here  is  a  pen-aad-ink  poctnuttf 

herds  and  camels  and  asses,  was  like  a  beau-  gheykh  Yooeuf : 
tiful  dream.     All  these  people  are  of  good 

blood,  and  a  sort  of  'roll  of  Battle'  is  kept        **I  want  to  photograph  Tooaaf  tatftf' 

for  the  genealogies  of  the  noble  Arabs  who  the  feelings  and  prcjudicea  and  ideas  of  ads' 

came  in  with  Amr,  the  first  Arab  conqueror  tivated  ^ab,  as  I  get  at  them  little  fajOtflf 

and  lieutenant  of  Omar.    Not  one  of  these  are  curious  beyond  compare.     It  woa*t  ia  to 

brown  men  who  do  not  own  a  second  shirt,  generalize  firom  one  man,  <tf  oomMy  hat  iMi 

would  give  his  brown  daughter  to  the  great-  one  gives  some  veiy  new  ideas.     TWsoiK 

est  Turkish  Pasha.'     (pp.  1G7,  168.)  striking  thing  is  the  sweetneaaand  delkHf  if 

'^  Yciiterday,  I  rode  over  to  Karnac  with  feeling,  the  horror  of  hurting  anj  ^mbQUjB 

Mustafa's  Siiis  running  by  my  side!  glorious  must  be  individual,  of  ooone;  it  k  too  Mil 

hot  sun  and  delicious  air.     To  hear  the  Sais  to  be  general).    I  apologised  tn  Iilm  t«oei|l 

chatter  awny,  his  tongue  rnnnmg  as  fast  as  ago  for  inadvertenUy  answeriog  the '{^ 

his  feet,  inade  me  deeply  envious  of  his  lungs,  aleykum,'  which  he,  of  ooorae^  said  to 

Mustafa  joined  me,  and  pressed  me  to  go  to  on  coming  in,  and  which  ia 

visit  the  sheykhs  tomb,  for  the  benefit  of  my  Muslims.    Yoosuf  Uoahed  crimaon, 

health,  as  he  and  Sheykh  Yoosuf  wished  to  my  hand  and  kissed  his  own,   mmI 


say  a  Fat'hah  for  me ;  but  I  must  not  drink 

wine  that  day.     I  made  a  little  difficulty  on 

the  score  of  difference  of  religion,  but  Sheykh 

Yoosuf,  who  came  up,  said  he  presumed  1 1  to  me;  he  had  evidently  beentliittkli^ileMit 

worshiped  God,  aud  not  stones,  and  that  sin- .  — whether  he  ought  to  say  it  to  msi|  SBd< 

cere  i)rayers  were  good  anywhere.     Clearly  ,  to   the   condusion  that   it  was  not  VVtoVs 

the  bigotry  would  liave  been  on  my  side  if  I  -  -      -  -  -  - 

had  refused  any  longer,  so  in  the  evening  I 
went  with  Mustafa. 

"It   was  a  very  curious  sight:   the  little  ,  arrived  at  such  a  oonclndoii. 
dome  illuminated  with  as  much  oil  as  the    pray,  work,  lie,  do  anytliing  Har 
mosque  could  afford,  over  the  tombs  of  Abu-    fice  money  even;  hut  I  doabt  whslhw  Ai 
1-IIajjaj   and  his  three  sons.     A  magnificent    could  utter  'Sallbn  aleyknm'  to  aaj  M* 


quite  unhappy. 

''  Yesterday  evening    he  walked  1^ 
startled  mc  by  a  *  Saldm  ah^kee* 


'  Surely  it  is  well  for  all  the  cnatnns  of  W 
to  speak  peace  (Saldm)  to  eadi  oCho;*  aril 
he.   Now,  no  uneducated  Mnalim  wooldl 


old  man,  like  Father  Abraham  himself,  dress- 
ed in  white,  sat  on  a  carpet  at  the  foot  of  the 

tomb ;  he  wiiri  the  head  of  the  family  of  Abu-  •  most  aa  if  a  Catholic  priest  bad  Mt 
1-IIajjaj.     He  made  me  sit  by  him,  and  was  ,  bycharitytoofEertliecoaiflnniflB  tna 


Muslim.    I  answered  as  I  lUt» — ^*  Asei^O 
my  brother,  and  Qod  biess  theer    It  wasll- 


extremely  polite.     Then  came  the  Nazir,  the 


Kudee,  a  Turk  traveling  on  government  busi-    months  ago  lie  manied  eaiia|mifetf!rii* 


His  wife  died  two  3fean  ^%  aiidi 


5.] 
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Teue  old  I  (Bbeykh  Toosnf  b  ttatrtr,  be  tetto 
ns;  he  looks  twenty-two.]  Wtut  t,  Rep- 
nother,  ftnd  what  a  wife !  He  can  repeM 
ttie  whole  Koran  without  book;  It  takes 
tweWfl  houn  to  do  It.  He  has  read  the  Tow- 
nt  (the  Old  Teatameat),  and  the  Oospela  (cl 
Bi^eel),  of  coniw.  '  Every  Alim  should  read 
them  ;  the  words  of  Be^Tldna  Eesa  are  the 
tnxe  tulih :  but  Christians  have  altered  and 
eiHTCpted  their  meaning.  Bo  we  Mnslliti'^. 
believe.  We  are  all  the  children  of  Goil. 
(I  ask,  if  Huslims  call  themselves  so,  or  onlv 
tbe  slaves  of  Qod  ?)  '  It  Is  all  one— 4^1dn  ii 
ot  slaves.  Does  not  a  good  man  care  fur 
both  tenderly  alike  ?'  (Pray  observe  the  Ori- 
ental feeling  here.  Slate  Is  a  term  of  aSeo- 
tkm,  not  coniempt;  and  remember  the  Oen- 
tsrion's  lemant  (slave),  whom  he  lored."  " 
(pp.  8M^7.) 

The  following  Wt  of  Oriental  oharacter, 
ninstrating  as  it  does  their  notions  about 
Frank  women,  is  deli^htliil.  It  readit 
fike  a  scrap  fjrom  "HamBabaia  Ens- 
Und:" 

"I  beard  BeleemEfendl  and  Omar  discoeit- 
Ing  En^MiaU  ladies  one  day  lately,  while  I  W:is 
la^de  the  curtain  with  Seleem's  slaTe-girl, 
and  they  did  not  know  I  beard  them.  Oniiir 
deaciibed  J — -,  and  was  of  opinion  that  Ji 
nan  who  was  married  to  her  ooold  want 
nothing  more.  '  By  my  soul,  she  rides  like  n 
Bedawee,  she  sbooU  with  agun  and  plstiil 
TOWS  (he  t>oat;  she  knows  mtmy  language)' 
■Dd  what  is  in  their  books ;  works  with  tl]i> 
needle  like  an  Efreet,  and  to  see  her  hao-ilK 
ran  over  the  teeth  of  the  music- box  (keys  iil' 
(be  piano]  amazes  the  mbd,  while  her  ^<;- 
tng  gladdens  the  soul.  How,  then,  should 
ber  husband  ever  desire  the  cuffee-shoii? 
Walliihee !  she  can  always  omuio  him  ui. 
bome.  And  as  to  my  lady,  the  thing  is  nut 
tbat  she  does  not  know.  When  I  feel  niy 
Momach  tiglitencd,  I  go  lo  the  illvAn  and  Buy 
to  her,  'Du  yiiu  want  anything — a  pipe  or 
■herbet  or  so-and-so?'  and  I  talk  till  she  lays 
down  her  book  and  talks  to  uie,  and  I  qaoe- 
Udd  her  and  amuse  my  mind  ^  and,  By  Qod: 
If  I  were  a  rich  man  and  could  marry  one 
English  hareem  like  these,  I  would  stand  be- 
fore her  and  serve  lier  like  her  memhx^. 
ToD  see  I  am  only  this  lady's  servant,  and  I 
bave  not  once  sat  in  the  coffee-shop,  because 
of  the  sweetness  of  htr  tongue,  b  it  not 
tnie,  therefore,  that  the  man  who  can  many 
■ach  hareem  is  rich  more  than  with  money?' 

'Sulecm  seemed  disposed  to  thhik  a  little 
more  of  good  hioks,  though  he  quite  agreed 
with   all    Omar's   enthusiasm,    and  asked  if 

J were  l>eauliful.  Omar,  answered,  with 

decorous  vagueness,  tbat  she  was  a  '  moon )' 
bat  declined  mentioning  her  hair,  eyes,  Ac 
(It  is  a  liberty  to  describe  a  woman  mlnntcly.) 
i  nearly  laughed  out  at  hearing  Omar  rdata 


hlamaniETivTeatomakeine'ainnse  bta  mind.' 
It  seems  I  am  in  no  danger  of  being  dl>- 
(Aarged  fhr  being  dull."    ^p.  980-S8.) 

Again  she  retnmn  to  the  nerer-fsiling 
sabjeot  of  her  home,  the  view  from  its 
verandah,  and  the  aoenea  encoootered  in 
daily  rides.  It  is  later  now  in  the  spring 
oud  the  hot  winds  are  commenoing : 

' '  The  weather  tua  set  In  so  tiot  that  I  have 
shifted  my  quartera  ont  of  my  line  room  to 
the  south-west,  into  a  room  with  only  throe 
sides,  looking  over  a  lovely  green  view  to  the 
north-cast,  and  with  a  huge  sort  of  aoUd  ver- 
andah, as  large  aa  the  room  itself,  on  the  open 
side ;  thiu  I  live  lit  the  open  ^  altogether. 
The  bats  and  swallows  are  qtdte  sociable ;  I 
hope  the  serpents  and  scorpions  will  be  more 
reserved.  '  El-Khamsseen'  (the  fifty  days) 
has  liegun  and  the  wind  is  enough  to  mbc  up 
heaven  and  earth  but  It  Is  not  distreuing,  like 
the  Cape  south-easter,  and  Ihon^  hot,  not 
choking  like  the  khamtoeen  In  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. Hobammad  brought  me  some  of  tbe 
new  wheat  Just  now.  l^lnk  of  harvest  In 
March  and  April  I  These  wmda  ore  aa  good 
for  the  crops  here  as  a '  nice  steady  r^' is  in 
EngUnd.  It  is  not  nectMary  to  water  ■• 
much  when  the  wind  blows  strong. 

"As  I  rode  through  tlie  green  fields  along 
the  dyke,  a  little  boy  sang,  as  he  tamed 
round  on  the  muslcally-arealUng  Biklyeh  (tbe 
water-wlieel  turned  by  an  ox),  the  one  eter- 
nal Bikiyeh  ttua  "nte  words  are  ad  libitum, 
and  my  little  Mend  chanted :  "  Tnm,  O  BtOd- 
yeh,  to  the  right,  and  turn  to  the  left :  wito 
will  take  care  of  me  if  my  btbor  dies  ?  Tom, 
O  Silkiyeh,  &c.  Pour  water  for  tbe  fin  aad 
the  grapes,  and  lor  the  w«(er-melon».  TimL* 
Ac  &c  Nothing  la  so  pathoUo  aa  that  &U- 
yehsong. 

"  I  passed  the  bouse  of  the  SbOTkb-el- 
Atnb'deh,  who  called  out  to  me  to  ts^  oof- 
fee.  The  moeo  rose  splendid,  and  Uie  acetM 
was  lorely.  tbe  handsome  black-browa  Aeykh 
in  dark  robes  and  wUte  Uuban,  Omar  Ls  a 
graceAil  while  gown  and  red  turtwii,  the  wild 
Abab'deb  with  tlielr  bwe  heads  and  long  Iriaok 
ringlets,  clad  in  all  manner  of  dingy  white 
nga,  and  bearing  every  kind  of  nncooth  weap- 
on in  every  Itlnd  of  wild  and  gnweiU  atUtuito, 
and  a  fbw  little  brown  d^dUdren  quite  naked, 
and  shaped  Ilk*  CupUs.-    (i^  S8»-4.) 

And  this  was  the  life  for  tbe  whole  of 
that  long  hot  summer,  now  among  tlw 
harvesting,  then,  the  black  tents  of  the 
Abab'd^  (a  fine  noe  freqnenting  the 
great  Eastera  desert  between  tbe  NQe 
and  the  HedSeB),diveTnfledbyaoa8eof 
Uteft  and  a  sentenoe  of  oondipi  pnoiab- 
meot  (buiduneDt  for  Uft),  if  ttie  aathw^ 
am  bii  not  bagged  ftr  iti  — —'irfrri 
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afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  sickness  when  !  next  door,  and  the  LeTaoitfaies  opporite,  n^ 
she  was  doctor,  nurse,  and  all ;  the  mur-  '.  Q^^t  enough;  but  how  i^  thej  «*^  «*• 
rain  ;  and  the  "insurrection"  that  ended  \  ZT^?Ty^orS  «  ^tJTi^A 
so  bloodily.  The  bill  of  health  for  Satur-  gweet  girtein  thegiSdenwIlhtlieatt^Swr 
day,  April  the  23d,  is  worth  preserving :       "  As  to  the  beauty  of  CUra^  thai  no  v«ll 

can  describe :  the  oldest  Boropean  Iowmm 

**  Happily  the  sickness  is  going  off.  I  have  tame  and  regular  in  oompaitemi ;  and  the] 
just  heard  Sule3rman's  report  as  follows:  pie  are  so  pleasant.  If  you  smile  at  ■ 
Hnsan  Al)oo- Ahmad  kisses  the  Emeereh's  '  that  amuses  you,  you  get  tlie  MiwUat^ 
feet,  and  the  hitUet^  have  cleaned  his  stomach,  |  est  smiles  in  return ;  they  give  ho^itallty  «M| 
and  he  lias  said  the  Far  hah  for  the  lady.  The  their  faces,  and  if  one  brlojgs  out  a  ftw 
two  little  ^irls  who  had  diarrhoea  are  well.  '  Mash^-allih !  what  AxaUc  the  8bl 
The  Christian  dyer  has  vomited  his  powder,  zeey eh  speaks!'  .... 
and  wants  another.  The  mother  of  the  Chris-  "If  you  have  any  i>ower  onec 
tian  cook  who  married  the  priest's  sister  has  ^  send  him  to  paint  here;  no  words  can  ( 
got  dysentery.  The  Ilareem  of  Mustafa  Aboo-  i  cither  the  picturesque  beauty  <if  Oilro  or  tts 
Obeyd  has  two  children  with  bad  eyes.  The  splendid  forms  of  the  people  In  Upper  4p|^ 
Bishop  had  a  quarrel,  and  scolded  and  fell :  and,  above  all,  in  Nubia.  I  was  bi  nyC 
down,  and  can  not  speak  or  move ;  I  must  go  at  seeing  how  superb  an  aninnsl  (maa 
to  him.  The  young  deacon's  jaundice  is  bet-  !  woman)  really  is ;  my  donk^-gM  at  ^ 
tcr.  The  slave-girl  of  Khursheed  Agha  is  dressed  like  a  Qreek  statue,  '  il^udeih- 
sick,  and  Khursheed  is  sitting  at  her  head,  in  (the  rose  of  Syria)  was  a  feast  totiiei|^ 
tears ,  the  women  say  I  must  go  to  her  too.  i  And  here  too,  what  grace  and  sweeiiw!  oi 
Khursheed  is  a  fine  young  Circassian,  and  how  good  is  a  drink  of  Nile  water  oat 
very  good  to  his  hareem."    (p.  263.)  I  amphora  held  to  your  lips  bj  a  wi 

!  graceful  as  she  is  khidly !     *  May  it 

Invalids  may  note  that  while  the  cli-   thee!'  she  says,  smUing  with  her 
mate  of  Thebes  was  found,  as  we  have   teeth  and  eyes, 
said,  healthful  in  the  cooler  months,  it '      **The  days  of  the  beauty  of  Oriroi 
was,  durinir  the  summer,  distressingly   ^^«^^-  the  superb  moeqnes  ays  felHng lai» 
j]*^i.£  A.         u*  -J         i    cay,  the  exquisite  lattice  windows  STO  istfH 

dry;  with  frequent  parchmff  wmds,  and   J;^^  ^^^  ^pj,,^  by  Eoiopean  8ls«l3 

almost  msupportable  dust.    It  is  not  like-  i  jalouiies  ;  only  the  people  and  the  gm^^ 
ly,  however,  that  many  would  try  so  for-  .  mcnt  remain  unchanged."  (pp.  8S-7)   .   . 
midable  an  experiment  as  spending  a  sum-  !      **  There  is  a  quarrel  now  in  the  sMsill. 
mer,  alone  and  out  of  health,  five  hun-  !  how  they  telk  and  gesticalate,  and  efeq^W 

dred  mUes  from  the  outpost  of  European    P"J8  J^  *  ^^^^4,  ,^  ^  ^  «P*»  •  ^ 
ar^^\^^rr  H^'.^r^  I  seller's  twiy.     '  Nal-abook !'  (cntse  JUM  fi 

^h^      ii.  A' A      .    f        111,     'er!)  he  claims  six  piastres  dainages,W4s«*f 

^  But  the  authoress  did  not  stay  all  her   ^^^  gives  an  opinion,  prooteeiirm,    Wkdl 
time  at  Thebes,  where  we  have  lingered  ,  look  out  of  the  whidows.  fffjr  iippuslte    " ' 
with  her  perhaps  too  long.    Some  of  her  |  bor,  the  pretty  Armenian  woman,  I 
sketches  of  Cairo  and  the  Cmrenes  we   (baby  sucking  all  the  timcX  »ad  her 
are  much  tempted  to  exti-act,  were  it   head-ornaments  and  ^'iojEs  fi^ittar  is  M 

only  for  the  graUfication  of  those  of  our   l*"S^«  "^«  »  ""^^i^.J^^  *^™Sf  Sfi 
i i._*^ ^u-.A J ft.i   ^:._    also  very  active  in  the  row,  wU^BkfM 


readers  who  know  that  wonderful  city  i  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  nothing,-^.  .... 

well.  They  read  like  Lewis  s  pictures  fi^e  theatrical  gestures  and  loU  f/SaTlii^ 
done  into  words,  and,  like  those  marvel-  i  Hous  !  hi  the  street  they  aieso  noi^y ;  ail  III 
ous  works,  make  it  difficult  to  realize  the  the  same  men  down  In  a  cotBpo  shoft  «M4|^ 
squalor  of  the  poor,  and  the  ruinous  state  where,  and  they  are  the  quietest  of  msaiwi 
of  the  city.  C^ro  looks  beautiful  even  j  Only  one  man  speaks  at  a  ttme,— tt^iM 
in  its  melancholy  decay  and  the  people  ^  1;^^  ^hnr^lLSTlg^ 
picturesque  though  clad  in   rags  ;   but, .  >-       |Q2  io8.)  '" 

tnith,  to  say,  the   authoress  must  have       J    ,  *  ^  L  ^     ,  ,^ 

Lady  Doff  Qordon^s  popobnlj  iMk 

the  Oopt*8  enabled  her  to  obtain  MSff 

glimpses  of  a  people  who  are  ngohi^ 

shy  of  contact  with  EoropeuSi  and  ii 

whom  little  is  known  even  by  those  «hi 

are  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  ttg/^ 

We  must  refer  the  eoriooa  in  sooh 

ters  to  her  booL    Sha  hm  Abo 


seen  both  under  favorable  circumstances : 

"  Our  street  and  our  neighbors  would  di- 
vert you.  Opposite  lives  a  Christian  dyer, 
who  must  be  a  seventh  brother  of  the  admira- 
ble Barber ;  he  has  the  same  impertinence,  lo- 
quacity, and  love  of  meddling  with  every- 
body's business.  I  long  to  see  him  thrashed, 
though  he  is  a  constant  comedy.    The  Arabs 
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mt  the  relations  between  the  sexes, 
my,   oonoubinage,   and  divorce  ; 
sing  subjects  that  would  require 
ig  treatment  for  this  article.  What 
jrs,  coinciding  as  it  does  in  main 
with  the  opmions  of  those  best 
•  judge,  is  well  worthy  of  conside- 
by  any  one  wishful  to  form  a  just 
te  of  all  Moslem  nations.     Until 
D  estimate  is  formed,  it  b  impossi- 
properly  understand  the  whole  sys- 
Oriental  life  and  government, 
se  Letters  represent,  as  in  a  mir- 
er  daily  thoughts.     "I  regret,** 
yg,  "that  so  many  of  my  letters 
•een  lost,  but  I  can't  replace  them ; 
,  but  it  felt  like  committing  a  forgery  ^ 
we  have  the  key-note  of  the  book, 
ig  she  says  but  she  feels  it,  and 
tst  what  is  passing  at  the  moment, 
jh  her  mind.     "The  freedom  I 
se  in  this  manner  of  thinking  aloud 
tnebody  calls  it)  or  talking  upon 
"  once  said  a  less  ingenuous  writer, 
indeed  prove  me  a  fool,  bat  it 
rove  me  one  of  the  best  sort  of 
the  honest  ones."     We  can  imag- 
3  authoress  of  these  Letters  saying 
}h  of  herself,  and  unlike  Lady  Mary 
ey  Montagu  (for  we  can  scarcely 
.  sach  a  measure  of  belief  to  that 
3U8  lady)  meaning  it.     Doubtless, 
A  seen  the  golden  side  of  the  Egyp- 
shield.     Throughout  her  writings, 
isy  to  perceive  that  she  is  an  opti- 
ind  if  it  be  foolish  to  count  all  men 
b  till  you  find  them  knaves,  she 
plead  guilty.      Notwithstanding, 
»ok  may  be  commended  even  to  the 
r  mercies  of  the  cynics,  who  may 
something  irom  its  large-hearted 
f.    It  will  be  very  welcome  to  those 
lave  tasted  the  water  of  the  NDe, 
>ng  to  taste  it  again.   And  it  shows, 
remarkable  degree,  how  effectually 
oe  sympathy  with  human  beings  of 
ver  race  or  clime,  may  obliterate 
jstinctions  of  rank,  religion,  and 
intellect 


Fortnigbtly  Reriew. 
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It  used  to  be  held  that  a  hundred 
years  were  wanted  to  make  a  poet's  re- 
putation, and  that  no  man  was  a  prophet 
m  his  own  country.  We  have,  I  thmk, 
changed  all  that,  and  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  give  a  man  the  honor  that  is 
due  to  him,  not  only  among  his  own 
people,  but  in  his  own  days.  We  appreciate 
excellence  more  quickly  than  we  were 
wont  to  do,  and  are,  I  think,  somewhat 
more  just  than  were  our  ancestors  in  be- 
stowing with  enthusiasm  praise  upon 
those  who  are  our  immediate  neighbors 
and  associates.  And  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  Though  something  of  ar- 
rogance may  be  thus  engendered,  and 
though  pnuse  taken  in  excess  is  a  dan* 
gerous  stimulant,  this  early  recognition 
of  ourpoets  is,  upon  the  whole,  good  and 
just  lliose  who  work  among  us  nonestiy 
and  well,  at  work  of  the  highest  class,  and 
who  of  all  our  workmen  are  the  greatest, 
— why  should  they  not  have  their  reward, 
— have  it,  and  taste  it,  and  live  upon  it 
in  their  own  homes,  warming  themselves 
with  the  comfortable  fires  lighted  by  the 
admiration  of  theur  contemporaries  t  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  oonfiaence  which 
any  poet  may  feel  in  the  praises  of  pos- 
terity suffices  for  him.  I  do  not  believe  the 
poet  himself  when  he  tells  me  that  it  b 
so.  The  nature  of  such  a  one,  if  such 
there  be,  must  be  not  only  grand  and 

fod-like,  but  cold,  also,  and  inhuman, 
'or  myself^  knowing  that  warm,  instant, 
loving  praise  is  the  sweetest  cup  that  can 
be  put  to  a  poet's  lips,  I  woula  fiun  see 
the  chalice  largely  filled  for  those  who 
are  still  among  us  and  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  poets  indeed. 

And  the  cup  has  in  our  own  days  been 
filled  to  the  brim  more  than  once  or 
twice  with  generous  hands.  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson has  received,  and  is  receiving,  a 
homage  more  devoted  than  was  perhaps 
ever  paid  to  a  living  writer.  It  is  that 
full  measore  of  reoognition  which  was 
ffiven  in  their  own  times  to  some  of  the 
Italian  painters.  Mrs.  Browning,  whom 
— alas  and  alas ! — ^we  can  not  now  lec^oa 

—  — - — 
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among  our  living  bai'cis,  in  her  own  life 
only  just  fell  short  of  that  unchecked  ap- 
pi'eciation  which  hor  genius  is  now  ac- 
quiring; and  her  husband,  Robert  Urown- 
ing,  ia  growing  upon  ua  from  day  to  day, 
and  has  only  to  put  out  his  arm  and 
strike  one  stroke  stronger  than  the  last, 
and  the  perfect  wreath  will  be  ready  for 
his  head  before  the  hoar-frost  of  age  has 
touched  it  Aa  regards  Henry  Taylor, 
whose  collected  poems,  dramatic  and 
lyric,  are  now  in  my  hands,  I  remember 
the  burst  of  admiration  with  which 
"Philip  Van  Artevelde"  was  received 
on  its  first  appearance,  now  more  than 
thirty  years  since.  That  work  has  held 
its  ground,  and  all  that  has  since  come 
from  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  awai'ded  to  it 
the  trade  mark,  or  critic's  warranty,  of  a 
true  poet's  work  ;  but  it  has  seemed  that 
of  late  the  peculiar  strength  of  Mr,  Tay- 
lor's muse,  that  perfect  judgment  joined 
to  perfect  poetical  expression  which  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  has  missed,  in  some 
degree,  the  full  recognition  which  it  is 
specially  entitled  to  claim  from  English 
intelligence  and  English  criticism-  And 
this,  if  it  be  ao,  is  the  more  remarkable, 
— the  more  worthy  of  present  note, — in- 
asmuch as  his  work  is  essentially  needed 
to  make  up  the  complement  of  the  present 
age.  The  skilled  melody  of  Tennyson, 
by  which  onr  ears  are  always  ravished 
while  our  intellect  is  satisfied,  never 
yields  itself  to  any  prolonged  effort,  Ten- 
nyson sings  to  us  as  no  other  English 
Jioet  has  sung ;  but  he  only  sings,  ilrs. 
irowning,  too,  has  sung  to  us  wonder- 
fully. Who  will  ever  fona:ctl'an  as  he 
sat  by  the  river,  or  the  tale  which  she 
there  told  us  of  her  own  sorrows  as  a 
singer!  And  she  has  also  nnde  greater 
efforts,  and  in  prolonged  story  has  given 
us  tho  fruits  of  her  vivid  imagination 
with  the  grace  and  pathos  which  jioetiy 
can  give,  and  which  prose  can  never  pro- 
duced Of  all  classes  of  poetry,  after  the 
dnimatic,  this  is  probably  the  most  power- 
ful in  its  intlueucc  ;  for  it  foices  the 
reader  to  identify  himself,  as  the  drama 
does  still  more  fixedly,  with  the  images 
and  creations  of  the  author,  but  in  this 
respect,  as,  indeed,  in  others,  it  is  less 
powerfiil  than  the  drama.  Robert  Brown- 
ing also  delights  to  tell  his  story;  but 
with  him  thought  and  reasoning  are  so 
apt  to  overlay  the  pasrion  and  action  of 


his  persomigee,  as  to  rob  turn  of  tba  afr 
vantages  of  dear  sanative.  Kowaiwaig 
us  plun  English,  a  plain  iinntm^  whi^ 
er  m  verse  or  prose,  is  errMTthiag.  BM 
the  form  of  drama  whibh  HxmnTt^tm 
has  chosen, — and  of  wld<di  "VanJol^ 
velde,"  as  it  was  in  tiisa  miuh  tlw  fat 
example,  ao  also  is  it  in  wcA^tt  and  gn^ 
eral excellenoe  the  riiiniHiiit.  Imiiiwl 
ed  from  him  a  continiiity  cf  mA  wtit 
Tennyson  has  never  attempted;  •  Mrii^ 
nesB  also,  and,  if  I  niay  so  mj,milM0f 
in  design  and  exeoation  fiir  wUthM 
mind  of  Mrs.  Browning  waa  tao  m^tt- 
uoua ;  and,  at  the  same  timiB,  a  li^l 
clearness  of  narrative  whitdi  ha^  I  Oit, 
never  been  surpassed,  and  whfai^  if  Sl^ 
ert  Browning  would  eondoaowi  ta  a^ 
knowledge  its  value  and  adofit  tli  ■% 
would  yet  make  him  eeoond  to  BSH,  JT 
the  four. 

And  Ibia  admirable  persi 
come,  as  the  reader  aooii  ' 
lack  of  thoaghtthlneBS,  ft 
philosophy,  from  no  mfaKTcnws  of  i 
in  the  ])oet.  Though  ttio  niotion  i*  .ift« 
qniok  and  always  progn<s»ire  iik  Air.  T*f- 
lor's  plays,  though  thet«  14  mtiuh  of  n- 
mor  in  them  and  much  also  of  iiaUwtkhi 
does  not  depend  on  action  only  ftt  Ul 
effect ;  but  la^  bare  and  cxaraiiiM  tha 
sources  of  action,  and  show*  (h«  lailf, 
underground  spring  of  tJie  mind  frM 

{  which  the  rivers  ot  tbAuglit  well  w  M 
the  light  with  admirable  stiooeM.  i  As 
not  know  that  we  have  a  clearer  idea  tf 
the  inward  wo^ng  of  H.tmlvt**  taai 
than  we  have  of  that  of  Viui  AUvvik, 
as  he  rises  throng  patiiotistn  from  ibt 
contented  philosophjof  pHvatf  life  tobt 
the   saviour  of  hia   any   mm)    dkttUr 

I  of  his  oountrymen;  and'iitlerwuckfik 
through  too  close  aoontnct  wiUi  woridlf 
greatness  and  worldlj  ways  iuU  aa, 
violence,  and  deatracbon. 

The  three  volamee  now  in  qnalMa 
conlnin  Henry  Taylor's  culWt«d  poM» 
Of  these  by  far  the  larger  portioa  * 
compriaed  in  six  dramas.  Theee  afeda 
two  parta  of  "  Philip  Van  Artpvplde"  is 
the  first  volume;  "Eilwin  the  Fife," 
and  "  Isaac  Comneana,"  in  theseoMi; 
and  in  the  third  tbe  "  ''icaliao 
"  St  Clements  Eve,"      id   ocftaia 

Eoems  which  fill  some     \y  or  sixty , 
n  the  first  voln"«e,  i  ao,  lwlwM~tki 
two  parts,  or  d  iJwib  flf  *tte 
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le,"  there  is  a  lyrical  interlude, 
e  "Lay  of  Elena."     It  will  there- ! 
een  that  thouf^h  Mr.  Taylor,  as  a  , 
s  not  absolutely  confined  himself , 
riting  of  dramas,  his  work  be- 
d  outside  that  has  not  been  ex- 

I  think  that  he  has  undoi-stood 
strength  in  this.     Indeed,  in  his 
to  the**  Van  Artevelde,"  which 
cal  disquisition  on  the  dangers 
iknesses  of  romantic  poetry  in  | 
and  esj)ecially  of  that  chiss  of 
3  poetry  which  Mr.  Taylor  calls  ! 
n,  he  clearly  shows  us  how  nec- 
br  his  own  satisfaction  are  the 
and  strictness,  and  discretion  in 
on,  which  the  drama  allows  and 
5.      Essentially  English,  he  re- 
hat  fair  play  shall  be  given  to  ; 
ought,  and  that  his  reader  shall  | 
is  mind.     To  captivate  the  ear  i 
fc  sounds,  or  the  senses  with  con-  ' 
ndefined  ideas,   which  the  poet 
does  not  trouble  himself  to  un- 
not  only  beneath  him,  but  alto- 
mtagonistic  to  his  instinct,  as  a 
That  l>yron  did  this, — that   he 
forth  poem  atter    poem,  never 
;  out  his  thoughts  to  their  con-  \ 
,    but   clothing   them   in    words 
)y  their  own  sweetness,  half  hid 
lities  of  his  mind, — Mr.  Taylor  ' 
;  and,  as  he  felt  it,   h;is  been  in-  I 
The  work  so  done  has,  to  his 
^,  not  been  honest  work,  and  he 
rceived,    almost    unconsciously, 
t  could  not  be  his  line.   But  yet,  as 
iesirious  of  showing  himself  to  be 
1  prejudice,  he  has  tried  his  hand  at 
id  in  his  early  days,  together  with 
an  Artevelde,"  gave  us  the  inter- 
'' Elena."     Since  that  there  have 
e  other  minor  poems, — a  sonnet 
a  song  or  two,  an  ode,  and  the 
'hey  have  served  chielly  to  show 
iir   author  can  not  put  off   his 
fulness    and   put    on    preitiness 
►fit ;  and,  indeed,  they  show  also 
can  not  clothe  his  thouixht fulness 
prettinesses.  The  lay  of  *  *  Elena," 
is  the  lonijrest  of  these  smaller 
is  not  satislactoi  y.     It  purports 
8  the  early  history  of  the  heroine 
econd  part  of  the  drama,  and  was 
,  perhaps,  with  some  conscious- 
the  part  of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the 


character  of  Elena  in  the  play  requires  the 
sort  of  apology  which  the  story  of  the 
lady's  early  history  may  be  supposed  to 
give.  This  purpose,  if  such  purpose  be 
needed,  it  subserves ;  but,  taken  on  its 
own  merits,  the  lay  of  "  Elena"  fills  us 
with  none  of  that  sense  of  luxury  which 
both  Shelley  and  Byron  gave  us  so  pro- 
fusely. ]SIr.  Taylor's  romance  is  cold 
even  when  it  attempts  warmth.  That  El- 
ena should  have  loved  in  vain,  and  have 
fallen,  as  told  us  in  the  interlude,  will 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  no  man  or  wo- 
man. The  lines  will  stick  in  the  memo- 
ry of  none  of  us,  let  them  be  read  ever  so 
early  in  life ;  whereas,  how  many  of  By- 
ron's weakest  lines,  and  of  Moore's  also, 
— lines  which  contain  no  thought, — will 
hang  by  us,  like  burr's,  while  memory  re- 
mains t  The  character  of  Elena,  as  it 
comes  to  be  portrayed  afterwards, — her 
strength,  her  wit,  her  passion,  her  suf- 
ferings, her  remorse,  her  indignation,  and 
her  love  ;  nay,  many  of  her  very  words, 
— these  remain  to  us,  and  will  remain, 
because  they  came  fi'om  the  hand  of  the 
master  when  he  was  using  the  tools 
which  were  his  own.  But  he  almost  al- 
ways misses  the  niceness  of  lyrical  ex- 
pression. He  is  telling  us  how  Elena,  afber 
the  crushing  ruin  of  early  sorrow  which 
came  upon  her,  partly  recovers  her 
strength,  and  how  in  that  recovery  she 
assumed  a  higher  spirit  than  had  hereto- 
fore been  hers. 

**  And  when  she  rallied  thns,  more  high 
Her  spirits  ran,  she  knew  not  why, 
Than  was  their  wont  in  times  than  these 
Less  troubletl,  with  a  heart  at  ea.se. 
So  meet  extremes ;  so  joy's  rebound 
Is  highest  from  the  hollowest  ground ; 
So  vessels  with  the  storm  that  strive 
Pitch  higher  as  they  doeplicr  dive." 

There  is  thought  in  every  word  of 
these  lines,  thought  thoroughly  worked 
out  and  expressed ;  but  there  is  so  little 
of  ease  in  the  expression,  and  such  a  to- 
tal absence  of  lyrical  sweetness,  that  the 
passage  is,  and  I  doubt  not  will  remain, 
unknown,  though  it  contains  the  key- 
note to  the  whole  character  of  Elena, — a 
character  which  is  almost  perfect  in  its 
humanity.  And  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  other  small 
poems ;  they  have  none  of  that  skilled 
melody,  that  acquired  perfection  of  musi- 
cal expression,  of  which  I  spoke  when 
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ready  fallen : 

**Thcy  died  like  heroes ;  for  no  recreant  stop 
Had  e'er  dishonon-nl  them,  no  stain  of  fear, 
No  base  despair,  no  cownrdly  recoil. 
They  had  the  hearts  of  freemen  to  the  last, 

And  the  free  blood  that  bounded  in  their  yeins  '  the  practieabilitT  of  further 
Was  shed  for  freedom  with  a  liberal  joy.  '  It  is   acknowledged   that    thcj 


The  earl*8  henddB  are  let  into  the  tmn, 
and  Van  Artevdde  diseoMea^  widi  At 
people  the  expediency  of  ■ahmitlB^i 


But  had  they  guessed,  or  could  they  but  have 


longer  continue  to  hold  tlie  tsfy  as  iUf 


The  great  examples  wliich  they  died  to  show     ;  food  18  COnPtimed  ;  and  thcj 

Should  fall  so  flat,  should  ehine  so  fruitless  here,     therefore,  tO  gO  forth  and  att 

'J'hat  men  should  «iy    *For  liberty  these  dii^,     •      j^j^  ^^  y^^^^    ^^  Bruges.     TUlb 

Whei-efore  let  us  be  slaves, '—had  they  thought     -  «-         a -*««-.! -!*>     -        -       -      -    - 


this. 


there  fighte  his  hatiie  and  gains  Us 

ry  with  that  happy  fiunlity  whUh  ii  Si 


easy  in  poetry. 

Such  IS  the  historic  movemeaft  of  As 


done^    Van  Artevelde,  •  at  the 

Oh  then,  with  what  an  agony  of  shame,  ■  five  thousand  men  of  GhODt^ 

Their  blushing  faces  buried  in  the  dust,      -t.       '  ^hj  tO  the  gStOS  of  BrOgOSi 
Had  their  great  spirits  parted  hence  for  heaven  !'»^j^|^Qg  ^^^  ^f^  ^  ^^y 

Then  he  tells  them  of  the  sort  of  for- 
giveness which  the  city  may  expect  from 
the  earl : 

**  Oh,  sirs,  look  round  you,  lest  ye  !«  deceived. 
Forgiveness  may  l>e  spoken  with  the  tongue, 
Forgiveness  may  be  written  with  the  pen, 
But  think  not  that  the  parchment  and  mouth 

pardon 
Will  e'er  eject  old  hatreds  from  the  heart. 
There's  that  betwixt  you  been  which  men  re- 

memlter, 
Till  they  forget  themselves ;  till  all's  forgot; 
Till  the  deep  sleep  falls  on  them  in  that  l)ed 
From  which  no  morrow's  mischief  wakes  them 

up." 


first  of  the  two  dramas  ;  bat  the 
of  the  play  lies  much  in  tihe  ohscacMiff 
the  two  ladies,  Clara,  Van  AitevM^ 
sister,  and  Adiiana,  who  beoooMS  lb 
wife.     Two  women  fiiirer  to  the  isiiCl 


eye,  more  wmnmg  m 
more  feminine  or  more  spirited, 
never  conceived  foy  poet.     And  Jafsii 
trast  between  them  giveatoeadia^M^ 
ness  of  modeling  which  seems  to  Jtiup 
no  comer  of  the  character  of  cilhr^f 


The  earl's  terms  are  rejected,  and  the 
city,  faniine-stiicken  as  it  is,  holds  out .  them  unexplored.  Clara  is  fidl  ef  ^ 
under  Artevelde's  governance.  Then  the  |  atid  can  be  severe  in  her  satire  wbsa  jjj^ 
earl  swears  an  oath.  He  will  drink  no  ;  pleases.  Of  all  the  personages  to  viispi 
wine  till  Ghent  lies  desolate, — an  oath  I  Mr.  Taylor  has  introdnoedliSiCShHEayiil 
which  he  afterwards  keeps  by  desiring;  Artevelde  is  probably  the  onefaiMi^ 


his  cupbearer  to  bring  him  brandy  at  his 
dinner.  Tlien  other  terms  are  sent 
The  citizens  shall  go  out  and  meet  the 
earl  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and 
shirts  only  to  their  backs,  and  shall  be  as 
his  slaves ;  but  as  slaves  they  shall  still 
live.  There  is  an  exquisite  scene  on  a 
church  tower, — indeed,  two  exquisite 
scenes, — in  which  Artevelde  and  Vanden 
Bosch  quarrel  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
herald  who  brings  these  second  terms. 
Vanden  Bosch  argues  that  his  own  life, 
that  both  their  lives,  will  be  sacrificed ; 
and  Artevelde  answers  him  : 

*' Thy  life  a^ain! 
Whv  what  a  verv  slave  of  life  art  thou  ! 
Look  round  alxiut  on  this  ouee  i>opulou8  town : 
Not  one  of  the^  iunumerous  housetops 
Bat  hides  somes  spectral  form  of  inistry, 
Some  pevish,  pining  child,  and  mouniing  mother ; 


ating  whom  he  has  best  shown  to  liw 
playful  side  of  his  fancy.  She  is  m  mm 
as  liosalind,  but  in  her  ardhnei  ~ 
goes  beyond  the  natural  wit  and 
of  a  woman.  Henry  Tayloi^s  b 
always  ladies,  and  Clara  with  her  Mb 
and  fun  is  as  perfect  a  lady  as  any.  flb 
friend  Ad  nana,  who  is  wealthy,  viQiri^ 
in  marriage  by  the  fidse  knig^  Sb^Q* 
of  ( )cco,  and,  at  onr  first  iittrodnedoafli 
the  two  girls,  Clara  is  ooansdiM  i 
ana  as  to  the  manner  in' Whidi  she' 
receive  this  lover^s  suit.  Then  a  pg^ 
comes  to  them,  saying  that  Una  SrOv 
is  at  the  door  asking  to'be  seen,  waiwi 
page's  advice  is  asked.  Ifothiiur  een^ 
prettier  than  the  whole  soens^  or  MjM^ 
in  the  telling.  Oara  qniaea  the flgnb 
being  young. 
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Patje,     I  am  almost  m  old  as  you. 

Chtra.  I  jfrant  thee ; 

But  we  are  women  when  lM>ys  are  but  boys. 
God  gives  us  jirace  to  rijKjn  and  grow  wise 
Some  six  years  earlier.     I  thank  Heaven  for  it ; 
We  grow  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall. 

•  /  V/^T  Mctliinks  your  wisdom  grows  on  the  windy 
side. 
And  l>ears  but  little  fniit. 

Clira.  What !  malai)ert. 

It  bears  more  fruit  than  thou  hast  wit  to  steal, 
Or  stomach  to  digest.     Were  I  thy  tutor. 
To  teach  thee  wisdom,  and  l)ehcld  such  store 
Of  gtHxlly  fruitage,  I  should  say  to  thee, 
'*  Rob  me  this  orchard. "  Then  wouldst  thou  reply, 
•*Five  fi»et  three  inches  stand  I  in  my  shoes, 
And  yet  I  can  not  reju'h  to  pluck  thest^  plums, 
80  loftilv  thev  flourisli."     God  ha'  mercv. 
Here  comes  the  knight  upon  an  ambling  nag. 
Nuw,  Adrinna! 

Theu  the  knight  comes  in,  and  having 
encounterefl  Clara's  wit,  not  without  cou- 
Bulerable  detriment  to  his  own  self-esti- 
mation, is  left  to  plead  his  suit  with 
Adriana.  And  in  different  soil  he  meets 
with  treatment  equally  severe  from  her. 
The  scene,  when  it  is  thus  over,  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  clear  conception  of  the 
different  characters  of  the  two  women, 
and  a  full  un<lerstanding  that  though  the 
poet  has  intended  to  do  much  for  Clara, 
Adriana  is  the  woman  of  his  heart,  the 
heroine  on  whom  he  intends  to  lavish  all 
that  he  has  to  give  of  what  is  femininely 
heroic.  Of  course  she  will  have  none  of 
the  I^ord  of  Occo ;  and  the  Lord  of  Occo 
perceiving  that  Van  Artevelde  is  likely 
to  be  more  successful,  resolves  to  work 
his  rival's  ruin  through  the  anger  of  the 
£arl  of  Flanders.  Thus  the  two  stories, 
the  love  story, — and  Clara  also  has  a 
lover,  a  knight  in  the  service  of  the  earl, 
one  Sir  Walter  d'Arlon, — and  the  tale 
from  history,  go  on  together.  Van  ^\xte- 
velde,  in  his  love,  moralizes  about  wo- 
men, lie  is  speaking  to  a  trusted  friend 
of  his,  one  John  of  lleda. 

Arteve/dfi,  Now,  father,  mark  you  tliat ;  hearts 
s<jft  as  wax 
These  damsels  w»)uld  be  thought  to  bear  about; 
Yel  ever  is  tlie  bloodiest  knight  the  Injst. 

Father  John.    It  is  most  true.     Full  many  a 
djimi*  I've  known 
Who'd  faint  ami  sickt*n  at  the  sight  of  blood. 
And  shri-v'k,  and  wring  her  hands  and  rend  her  hair 
To  see  h<*r  lord  broiiglit  wounded  to  the  d(K)r ; 
And  many  a  one  I've  known  to  j)ine  with  dread 
Of  uucli  misiiapor  wor.se, — lie  down  in  fear. 
The  nifihtmare  sole  Siid  partner  of  her  beil, 
Ui:»c  up  iu  horror  to  reeouut  bad  dreams, 


And  seek  to  witches  to  interpret  tliem ; — 
This  oft  I've  known ;  but  never  knew  I  one 
Who'd  l)e  content  her  lord  should  live  at  home 
In  h)ve  imd  Christian  charity  and  peace. 

Van  Artevelde  is  successful  in  his  woo- 
ing before  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
almost  hopeless  task  of  leading  the  White 
Hoods  ;  but  of  course  Adriana  is  not  less 
devoted  to  him  on  that  account  She, 
however,  has  little  means  of  assisting  him 
during  the  seige,  as  she  is  carried  off  to 
Bruges  by  the  villainy  of  Sir  Guy  of 
Occo.  Clara  remains,  though  she  is 
tempted  by  her  lover  to  escape  from  the 
hon'ors  of  the  beleagured  city.  She  will 
not  quit  her  brother  ;  but  the  scene  be- 
tween her  and  her  lover's  messenger 
gives  the  poet  another  opportunity  of 
showing  his  close  insight  into  female 
character,  and  his  skill  in  expressing  his 
ideas. 

Clara.  Alas,   poor  d'Arlon!     Did  I  then  say 
**  never?*' 
It  is  a  shaq>,  unkindly-sounding  word. 
Tell  him  to  ask  me  when  the  siege  is  raised. 
But  then  he  shall  not  need  ;  he  can  come  hither. 
But  tell  him, — of  your  knowledge, — not  from  me. 
The  woman  could  not  be  of  nature's  making, 
Whom,  being  kind,  her  misery  m:ule  not  kinder. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  drama  Van 
Artevelde  has  obtained  his  great  success. 
He  has  driven  the  Earl  of  Flanders  out 
of  Bruges,  he  has  sent  food  to  the  fim- 
ishing  citizens  of  Ghent,  he  has  rescued 
Adriana,  and  he  is  the  lord  of  the  ascen- 
dent in  Flanders.  Then  comes  the  inter- 
lude of  which  I  have  spoken,  telling  us 
the  early  story  of  our  future  heroine  ;  and 
in  the  second  dmma  we  find  Aitevelde 
still  noble,  still  loving  his  country,  still 
struggling  for  freedom,  still  full  ot  ener- 
gy and  resource;  but  we  immediately 
perceive  that  power  and  the  pomp  of 
of  generalship  have  done  their  work  u|>on 
him,  and  that  he  is  not  the  Van  Arte- 
velde, simple-minded  even  when  most 
high-handed,  whom  we  liad  known  so 
well  in  the  first  part.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  man  before  he  had  risen  to  be 
a  ruler  and  the  u^an  accustomed  to  ruling 
is  carried  out  with  an  e.Kac>tness  that  is 
marvelous.  All  creators  of  character  in 
fiction,  poets,  playwrights,  and  novelu^ts, 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  which  is  upon 
them  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  charac- 
ters which  they  draw  ;  and  though  they 
too  frequently  tail  in  their  efforts,  a  oer- 
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tain   cOnfistency  is  generftlly  attempted,    die.    Hut  Van  Artereldfl  fbivires  Umat 
By  gieiit  masters  this  baa  been  done   the  interceedoa  of  Elena,  ana  tUowiln 


witi)  masU'i'ly  skill.     Falstaff  is  Falstafi*  his   liberty  on   parol 

thi'oughoiit, — tlie  same  Falstaff  in  one  however,  »  as  nise  aa  derer;  and  it  ■ 

play  as  in  the  others.    Don  Quixote  and  nltiraately  by  bis  hand  that  Van  Af1»- 

Colonel  Nencombe  areinstaiicca  in  char-  velde  foils.     In  this  pl^  the  mcHoa,  it  I 

acterdrawingofwonderfuliyniceconsist^  may  so  say,  is  more  efficawiaa  than  dt 

ency.     But  the  miracle  achieved  in  Tan  plot     The  reader  is  taken  t»dk«vA 

Artevelde  ia  in  the  progress  of  character,  and  forwards  between  the  Freocb  ad 

— or  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say,  in  the  Flemish  camps,  listening  to  the  ooaoadi 

retrogression.    The  man  is  greater  in  the  of  each,  till  he  feela  temblr  oartMB  Art 

second  part  aa  regards   power,  and   is  the  side  with  which  aB  hn  ammaliim 

very  great  also  in  his  capacity  for  using  lie  will  be  the  lounc  ude.     Mr.  "ajlttt 

power  ;   but  still  we  feel  that  he  has  lost  snccess  in  produciafi  thia  aympathj  !■ 

the  godlike  purity  of  the  hero  of  our  first  been  very  great     With  Van  rtHmiMi 

drama,  and  we  at  once  anticipate  calami-  in  his  fall  and  in  hia  wealcneH^  m  wlA 

ty  and  all  the  ruin  of  tragedy.     Adriana  Van  Artevelde  in  his  power  and  pal^ 

,  is  dead,  and  there  has  come  a  strange  the  mind  takes  part  inTolaDtarily.    U 

womnn  to  the  camp  of  the  Flemish  lead-  the  reader  in  his  own  person  be  aapolU- 

er.     She  is  the  Elena  of  the  interlude,  cally  averse  as  he  may  to  popolar  ifri» 

and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  she  ings,  to  Wat  Tyler  and  the  Jaoqnm^fel 

Lad  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  French  is  nero  so  carried  away  that  be  besoMi 

royal  duke,  with  whom  she  had  lived  as  of  necessity  a  revolutioniat  for  the  BOMIk 

hia  mistress.     This  is  the  woman  who  as  the  reader  of  Scott's  Dovela  b 


takes  the  place  of  Adriana  by  Van  Arte-  Jacobite.     And  snob  has  been  Vt.  1hf> 

veldc's  side !     Such  a  blot  on  the  charac-  lor's  power  in  this  reiipeot,  that  ba  VM 

ter  of  such   a  man   as  Van   Artevelde  has  read  these  plays  eanj  in  life  w3^ 

seems,  when  told  as  I  am  now  telling  it,  eonsdoosly  retun  mnoh  of  the  ftafaM 


to  be  fatal ;  but  even  such  stain  as  this,    engendered  as  8  part  of  hia  firtanpdv 
"-    '  ■       ■  "^-  i-geMi 

will  accept    His  handling  of  the  charac-    probably  ever  wrote,  is  the  meMagemM 


told  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Taylor,  caiTJes  with    cal  principles.    The  finest  puiagek 
it  an  apology  which  almost  every  render    two  plays,  the  fineat  wbioh  Hr.  T^ 


ter  of  Elena  displays  admirable  delicacy ;   Van  Artevelde  senda  back  to  the  ttmA 

— and  yet  it  is  as  bold  as  it  is  delicate,    king. 


She  discourses  of  her  own  position  with-  ,r     .^    ,j^     o:  tt     u   ^     ^        ,, 

out  reticence.     The  character  conld  not  chnnced  thvaeir       — ••-™""^"™~^ 

have  been  drawn  without  such  openness  Of  an  ill  function.    Take  Acw  Unfa  of  hI^ 

of  speech.     And  yet  there  is  no  offence,  And  with  thecmupanr  ofwnrdsIgimSM  - 

^not  only  none  in  word,  but  none  in  '  Sl'^^'",*^''^'^''?!?,*!^.'!?"*""^' 
.    ,.  ■'  '  ,  Tint,  of  my  fiitber: — had  he  lived  n  taw 

^^^V-  .     ■      ,          f  .1                .,  .,              "''  «''^'*'  ^*^''  "^  •''■^*-  P*»««4 
The  hietonc  story  of  the  second  drama  ;  To  name*  of  bating  ouli,  ud  cohM  (tteMs 
is  the  contest  between  Van  Artevelde  j  Are  to  moni  can  Impornnatclf  o 


and  the  chivalry  of  France,  in  which  the  ■  i"  ''^•F^  *°^^^  '^ 
son  of  the  Flemish  brewer  comes  ulti-  ^,^d;i^^„%'^i;no2.^j^^^ 
mately  by  Ins  death  on  the  field  of  battle.    PurJon  for  in  coaqariMm  Mttfi^  fcttt 
The  scenes  are  chiefly  laid  either  in  the    With  hu  the  noma  of  this  diMxnMcibiBi^ 
French  or  Flemish  camps,  and  the  plot    "r  *?""^  '*'7;''  *«  H^l«^Awdi  «f  fc— "' 
„fn,^  „u„  ;c™.„™,„™ii,„  =  «,.«,;.,«;,    What  hold  wid  hont^  m  dtoiMi  fc 


of  the  play  is  manoeuvred  by  acertainSir  j  ^^'^^^^^^^^ 


Fleurennt  of  Henrlie,  who  visits  Van  I  The  diuty  chroniclBrwilli|idiifU«J5 
Aitcvcldc  in  company  with  a  herald  from  i  Long  fingering  UttjpitUb  ifrollii,  indiiM 
the  French  camp,  partly  with  the  purpose  T!""'  i-""!'  *■>!"!'?■  "mciimo  Eari  of: 
of  a  military  sjiy,  and  partly  with  the  ob- 
ject of  inducing  Elena  to  go  back  to  the 
royal  duke,  lie  is  discovered  in  his 
ohai-atter  of  spy  by  Van  Artevelde, — 
having  been  allowed  to  perform  bis  mis- 
sion to  tlie  lady, — and  is  condemned  to 


Ml 


Thai  Looii  HUe  hii  KRnuliiiK^  earldom  lv«l, 
Thronsh  wrongs  t^  him  cginmi  ti«l :  ilia  be  li"' 
An  outcast  long  in  dels  not  lindeAerved, 
And  died  dep^dent    Than  die  h 
And  whoof  themlhatbui    tw^Ml 
On  the  unMended  felB  oTL  lU  HtU  t 
But  lura  the  page  and  1^~  "^    ~  " 
Of  Artevdde^  ni 
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He  humbly  bom,  he  highly  gifted  rose, 
By  steps  of  various  enterprise,  by  skill, 
By  native  vigor,  to  wide  sway,  and  took 
What  his  vam  rival  having  could  not  keep. 
His  glory  shall  not  cease,  though  cloth  of  gold 
Wrap  him  no  more,  for  not  of  golden  cloth, 
Not  fur,  nor  minever,  his  greatness  comes, 
Whose  fortunes  were  inborn.     Strip  me  the  two, 
This  were  the  humblest,  that  the  noblest,  beggar 
That  ever  braved  a  storm ! 

I  may  not  venture  to  give  the  whole 
of  the  speech,  but  I  will  ask  those  who 
are  not  conversant  with  it  to  refer  to  it, 
and  then  to  say  whether  better  politics 
were  ever  put  into  better  verse.  In  study- 
ing Mr.  Taylor's  works  it  is  not  only, 
perhaps  not  chiefly,  the  poetry  of  the 
poet  that  delights  us.  It  is  that,  joined 
to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  thinker  and 
the  manliness  of  the  man ;  and  those 
things  again  joined  to  a  perspicuity  in 
narration  which  takes  away  all  that  diffi- 
culty in  deciphering  thought  which  too 
often  attends  the  study  of  thoughtful 
poetry.  The  fii*st  necessity  for  every 
writer  is,  that  what  he  writes  shall  be 
readable :  the  second,  that  the  thing  to 
be  read  shall  have  in  it  something  that 
may  be  of  advantage  to  the  reader.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  as  ciirel'ul  as  to  that  second 
point  as  any  of  our  great  authoi*s ;  but  as 
to  the  first,  I  think  that  he  has  never 
been  excelled.  I  know  nothing  clearer 
or  more  delightfully  easy  to  the  reader 
than  Van  Artevelde's  story.  I  will  give 
one  more  extract  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, and  then  I  will  have  done  with  these 
two  plays.  Some  citizens  of  Ypres  are 
talking  of  the  times,  and  one  Winkel  il- 
lustrates his  idea  of  the  French  king's 
humanity  by  a  story. 

Winkei.  Look  you  the  earl — 

But  hearken  to  a  tale  ;  once  in  my  youth  — 
Ah,   Mistress  Voorst !    years,   years,  they  steal 

upon  Ud ! 
But  what  I  you're  comoly  yet, — well,  in  my  youth, 
Occasion  was  that  I  should  wend  mv  wav 
From  Ri'nin*;helst  to  Ron(|ne8,  to  gather  there 
Some  monies  th;it  wito  owing  me  ;  the  road 
Went  wavering  like  jagged  lightning  through  the 

moors.  — 
For  mind,  Van  Whelk,  in  those  days  Kcning  Fell 
Was  not  so  sluiced  as  now.     The  night  was  near, 
And  wore  an  ugly  likeness  to  a  storm. 
When  I,  misdoubting  of  my  way  and  weary. 
Descried  the  flickering  of  u  cottage  fire 
Through  the  Ciisenients;  thither  sped  my  feet. 
The  door  was  open'd  by  a  buxom  dame 
That  smiled  and  bade  nie  welcome,  and  great  cheer 
She  made  me,  with  a  jocund,  stirring  mien 
Of  kindly  entertainment,  while  with  logs 
Crackled  the  fire,  and  seem'd  the  very  pot 


To  bubble  in  a  hoepitable  hurry 

That  I  might  sup  betimes.  Now  say,  Dame  Voorst, 

Was  not  the  mistress  of  this  cottage  lone, 

A  kind,  good  soul? 

Wor/um.  Yea,  truly  was  she,  sir. 

Winkei.     Master  Van  Whelk,  what  think  you? 

Whelk,  Let  me  see ; 

Did  she  take  nothing  from  you? 

Winkel.  Not  a  stiver. 

Whelk.  Why,  that  was  charitable;  that  was  kind; 
That  was  a  woman  of  the  good  old  times. 

Winkel.     Now  mark.  Van  Whelk ;  now  listen, 
Mistress  Voorst. 
The  seethinp:-pan  upon  the  fire  contain*d 
Six  craw-fish  for  my  supper ;  as  I  stood 
Upon  the  ruddy  hearth,  my  unlaced  thoughts 
Fall'a  to  a  mood  of  idle  cogitiition, 
My  eyes  chanced  fix  upon  the  bubbling  pot. 
Unconsciously  awhile  I  gazed,  as  one 
Seeing  that  sees  not ;  but  ere  long  appeared 
A  ttunbling  and  a  lal>oring  in  the  pot 
More  than  of  boiling  water ;  whereupon, 
Looking  with  eyes  in(}uisitive,  I  saw 
The  cniw-fish  rolling  one  upon  another, 
Boun(ing  and  tossing  all  their  legs  abroieul. 
That  writhed  and  twisted,  as  mix'd  etich  with  eruih 
They  whirl'd  about  the   pan.     ** God's  love!" 

quoth  I, 
** These  craw-fish  are  alive!"     '^Yea,  sir,"  she 

answci'd, 
"They  are  not  good  but  when  they're  sodden 

quick." 
I  said  no  more,  but  tum'd  me  from  the  hearth. 
Feeling  a  sicku'^ss  here ;  and  inwardly 
I  cried,  **  Heigh-ho !  that  for  one  man's  supper 
Six  oi  God's  creatures  should  be  boil'd  alive." 

Woman,     Loitl  help  us,   sir!  you  wail  about 
the  fish 
As  they  were  Christians. 

Winkel.  Look  you,  Mistress  Voorst : 

The  king  will  be  as  kind  to  Louis  M&le 
As  this  good  wife  to  me ;  of  us  mean  folk 
He  will  take  (rount  as  of  so  many  cniw-fish ; 
To  please  his  cousin  'twore  to  him  no  sin 
To  boil  us  in  a  pot.     Back,  back,  Van  Whelk ! 
Here  be  the  capuiins ! 

I  pass  by  the  scenes  in  the  French 
council  chamber,  though  they  are  so  good 
in  their  way  that  it  is  a  sin  in  criticism 
to  pass  them  by  without  n  )tice.     There 
are  assembled  some  dozen  or   more  of 
French  lords,  and  in  some  two  dozen  or 
more  of  short  speeches,  a  distinctive  pic- 
ture of  the  individual  character  of  each 
is  left  with  the  reader.  Again,  Van  Arte- 
velde  is  describing  to  one  ambassador  of 
his  the  characters  of  others  whom  he  has 
sent  on  before,  and  the  portraits  which 
he  draws  of  those  men  are  so  wonderful- 
ly clear,  that  they  become  types  of  char- 
acter to  him  who  remembers  them.  Lois 
de  Vaux  has  ever  been  to  me  the  type  of 
the  man  who,  seeing  everything  iu  sight 
clearly,  can  dL*aw  no  conolosion  from 
what  he  sees  as  to  things  fiot  in  sight 
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I  will  now  j>a8s  on  to  the  other  plays, 
having  lell  myself  but  Hniall  space  in 
which  to  p])eak  of  them.  The  firat  of 
these,  in  i)oint  of  time,  is  **  Edwin  the 
Fair,"  and  that  did  not  ap])ear  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years  after  **  Van  Arte- 
velde."  It  is  not  altogether  satisfactory 
as  coming  from  such  a  poet  as  lleniy 
Taylor.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  telling 
its  story  veiy  clearly,  a  merit  which  Mr. 
Taylor  never  misses.  And  it  has  that 
verisimilitude  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  Tlie  characters  and  incidents, 
as  they  are  drawn  and  told,  make  us  feel 
that  such  probably  were  the  persons  and 
such  the  course  of  events  in  the  time  of 
which  the  poet  s]»eaks.  But  the  play,  as 
a  whole,  leaves  no  strong  im])ress  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  read  with 
pleasure, — with  the  double  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  poetry  and  historic  stoiy, — but 
there  is  no  })ersonage  that  strikes  the 
senses  with  power  and  leaves  his  picture 
clearly  behind  him.  Duiistan,  the  saint 
and  tyrant  of  the  time,  who  did  the  king 
to  death,  is  intended  for  such  a  part ;  but 
by  some  weakness  the  aim  is  missed, 
and  Dunstan  is  not  a  gi*eat  poeticiil  suc- 
cess. Leolf  is  probably  the  best  charac- 
ter in  the  play  ;  but  even  Leolf  does  not 
leave  mucli  with  the  reader.  And  the 
women  of  the  })lay  are  weak.  We  ex- 
pect sometliing  from  the  intriguing  Em- 
ma, but  that  something  we  miss  at  last. 

**  Isaac  Comnenus"  is  very  much  bet- 
ter, and  chiefly  for  this  reason, — that  the 
character  of  Comnenus  is  drawn  witli  a 
steady  hand,  and  is  cut  powerfully,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  marble.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  overthrow  of  one  of  the  families 
who  for  a  while  held  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  of  the  success  of  another,  and  has 
not.  as  such,  that  interest  with  us  which 
the  chroniclers  of  Van  Artevelde  and  of 
Dunstan  possess.  And  indeed,  Isaac 
Comnenus,  who  is  the  hero  here,  was 
not,  I  think,  very  great  in  history.  But 
there  is  a  majesty  about  the  man  as  he  is 
here  drawn,  and  a  fixed  sobriety  of  lieait 
and  purpose,  that  force  us  to  acknowl- 
edge the  creation  to  be  great.  And  there 
is  wit  in  the  play ;  the  exorcist  is  very 
witty.  And  the  women,  though  their 
parts  are  comparatively  small,  leave  th<  ir 
impress  behind  them.  Theodora,  wiih 
her  injured  love  and  guilty  heart,  is  not, 
l>erha]>s,  as  powerful  as  Mr.  Taylor  might 


have  made  her;  bat  Anna  ComDeu  ii 
a  gentle,  loving  womiuiy  whom  theiQite 
will  remember.  The  strength  of  the  nln^ 
however,  lies  in  the  character  of  uhb 
Comnenus.  When  he  is  wandm^ 
among  the  tombs  and  comes  upon  Ai 
grave  of  Irene,  the  poet  miBSOS,  lAitOi^ 
I  misses,  to  be  as  great  as  he  has  em 
been. 

Leviore  pkctro  is  the  l^end  with  wtidk 
Mr.  Taylor  graces  his  comedy  cdU  s 
''  Sicilian  Summer ;"  and  in  a  pfefhosti 
the  volume  coutiining  it, — ^which  ahorifl 
rather  have  been  inserted  as  a  pn&etti 
the  comedy  itself,^-he  tells  vs  tktt  li 
has  passed  the  age  in  which  tngedf  «■ 
be  endured,  and  that  he  now  writs  ftr 
persons  who,  like  himself,  do  not  MMj 
to  be  harrowed.  Bat  Mr.  Tkylor^aril 
never  have  achieved  the  highest  otdOtd 
success, — such  &me  as  nnaonbCedlf  ^ 
be  his  sooner  or  later, — as  a  wnlirrf 
comedies.  The  "  Sicilian  Sunnm^  hi 
pretty  play,  well  told,  always  i  mWlt^ 
giving  assurance  that  it  has  oome  fispis 
poet*s  mint;  bnt  it  leaves  nomsikl^ 
hind.  In  this  it  is  like  so  many  ft  til 
plays  of  those  old  English  itprntH 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  tetdl^ 
but  w*hich, — ^the  plays  themselYes^—iini 
no  impress  on  ns.  How  many  offSaqf 
readers  of  English  literature  wiB  sili^ 
take  to  say  that  they  remember  the  Aii^ 
acters  and  plots  of  the  *^  Loyal  SrigatT 
and  the  <'Mad  Lover?*'  Andy«t«li 
is  there  that  does  not  presume  UmV 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  woilu  of  Bali* 
mont  and  Fletcher  t  But  of  the  chitfl' 
ters  and  t)lot8  of  '<  As  You  Like  V  Hi 
''  The  Merchant  of  Venice*'  evHT  ofr 
nary  reader  has  a  clearly  defined  nifli* 
edge.  The  "Sicilian  Summei^  wSIl 
with  us  as  are  the  *^  Loyal  SubjeeTdll 
the  ''  Mad  Lover  ;*'  bnt  for  **  Vaii  ill» 
velde**  I  venture  to  foretell  tfas  tt/f 
fate.  , 

''  St  Clement's  Eve**  is  the  lMlf».0 
by  much  the  latest,  of  Mr.  Tayhx^  siM 
and  I  think  that  in  merit  itshodili 
placed  next  to  ^^  Van  ArteTelde.*  Tlnii 
is  in  its  plot,  or  rather  in  ha  naoM^  tfi 
fault, — diat  the  soedal  period  flf  tt 
Clement's  Eve  has  i  r  liuh  io  ds  iM 
the  story.  There  is  a  Mnd  riioil  fh 
Clemeut*8  Eve,  and  <  £ii  Fieordsttl 
as  emblematic  of  t  lftBhlklW%f4l  . 

which  the  reader  ida  MfMMlll 
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but  the  legend  has  no  palpable  connection 
with  the  8tory,  and  the  play,  had  it  been 
written  two  hundred  years  a^ro,  would 
probably  have  been  called  "  Cui-ea  for  a 
Eing^s  Malady."     But   suoh  names  are 
HOW  out  of  vosfue.     The  chief  charm  of 
the  play  is  in  the  beautiful  humanity  and 
Btniggliug   purity  of   the   character   of 
lolande      At  the  end  of  a  paper  bo  long 
as  this  I  may  not  venture  to  quote  fur- 
ther ;  but  it  is  not  from  lack  of  matter, 
or  from  the  absence  of  temptation,  that 
I  abstain.     The  story  of  lolande  is  won- 
derfully graceful,  and,  if  original  with 
Mr.  Taylor,  contains  strong  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination.     It  has 
been  declared  from  some  priest's  oracle 
that  a  pure  virgin,  who  shall  have  dipped 
her  finger  in  the  sacred  contents  of  a  cer- 
tain vial,  and  shall  lay  it  then  on  the 
king's  head,  shall  work  the  king's  cure, 
lolande  consents  to  try,  doubting  some- 
thing as  to  her  own  purity,  because  she  has 
loved  wliere  her  love  could  not  he  purely 
given.    She  had  loved  a  man  whose  wife 
was  living, — but  had  learned  to  love  him 
while  she  thoui'ht  him  unmarried.     She 
oould  not  quench  her  love, — but  she  could 
separate  herself  from  the  man.     With  so 
much  purity, — with  a  feminine  purity, 
which  the  reader  knows  to  be  perfect,  she 
•ttemps  her  task.    The  king  is  not  cured. 
That  there  was  nothing  in  the  vial,  or 
even  in  the  ])urity,  to  work  such  a  ciu'e, 
we  of  course  know  ;  but  lolande,  when 
her  effort  failed,  gave  all  the  blame  to 
herself.     Her  love  for  the  man  had  still 
been   warm    within    her    bosom, — and 
therefore  all  her  faith  had  been  in  vain. 
It  is  a  pretty  story,  and  prettily  told ; 
but  thai  lei  iutf  plectrum,  of  which  our  poet 
had  told  us,  when  declaring,  some  ten 
years  earlier,  that  he  cared  no  longer  to 
narrow  or  be  harrowed  by  traijedy,  had 
been  altogether  laid  aside  when  St.  Clem- 
ent's Eve  was  written.     Of  all  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's dramas,  this  last  is  the  most  tragic 
Mr.  Taylor  is  subject  to  a  propensity 
which  I  hardly  know  whether  I  should 
describe  as  a  fault  or  a  virtue.    In  a  reader 
it  is  a  great  and  a  comforting  virtue  ;  but 
in  a  writer  it  may  lead  to  some  danger. 
He  makes  the  ideas  and  imajres  of  other 
men, — of    otlier   great   men, — so   com- 
pletely his  own  by  the  strength  of  his 
appreciation,   that  he  reproduces   them 
anconsciously.     In  studying  his  works, 


ever  and  again  the  reader  feels  that  some 
old  well-loved  note  is  sounding  in  his  ear ; 
and  then,  as  he  listens,  the  burden  of  the 
tune  comes  to  him  completed.  It  is  only 
just  to  say  that  the  tunes  so  repeated  are 
always  of  the  most  approved  melody.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  I  may  quote  the  man- 
ner in  which  Montarges  works  upon  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  among  the  pictures 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  which  scene 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  a  reminiscence 
of  lago.  And  it  is  just  to  mention  the 
single  accusation  to  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  Mr.  Taylor  lays  himself  open  in 
the  constmction  of  his  words.  lie  some- 
times allows  himself  to  use  a  terribly 
inflated  epithet  '*  God's  mandaments 
eterne  ;"  **  the  plangent  wave  ;"  "  the 
vegetable  dead  ;"  and  the  "  gibbous 
moon,"  cause  us,  as  we  read,  some  slight 
passing  uneasiness.  Now  and  again,  too, 
a  line  is  rough  and  unmusical, — will  have 
itself  absolutely  scanned  before  we  can 
let  it  pass  us :  but  his '  offences  in  this 
<lirection  are  so  unfrequent  that  mine  is 
perhaps  greater  to  mention  them. 

At  last  I  have  done ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
owe  some  apology  to  my  readers  for 
going  back,  in  this  our  new  Review,  to 
works  which  have  been  so  long  before  the 
public  as  these  plays  of  Mr.  Taylor.  My 
apology  is  this, — that  I  have  loved  them 
so  long  and  well,  that  I  can  not  allow 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  of  them  in 
good  company  to  pass  by  me.  They  are 
well  known, — but  not  yet  well  known  up 
to  the  measure  of  their  deserts.  That 
they  will  reach  the  fame  due  to  them  I 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt ;  but  I  would 
hun-y  on  such  justice  if  it  might  at  all  be 
in  my  power  to  do  so. 


Temple  Bar. 

HEART    AND    STATE. 

The  question  of  Church  and  State  is 
one  that  has  occupied  ecclesiastical  and 
])olitical  historians  for  a  very  long  period. 
There  is  another  domain  of  history  which 
has  not  been  so  well  traversed, — that  of 
heart  and  state,  illustrations  of  social  life 
and  sentiments, — for  which  facilities  are 
now  profusely  given  in  the  Calendars  of 
State-papers,  as  well  as  in  the  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
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I  will  now  j»a8s  on  to  the  other  plays, 
having  left  myself  but  small  space  in 
which  to  8j)eak  of  them.  The  first  of 
these,  in  point  of  time,  is  *'  Edwin  the 
Fair,"  and  that  did  not  appear  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years  after  *'  Van  Arte- 
velde."  It  is  not  altogether  satisfactory 
as  coming  from  such  a  |)oet  as  Henry 
Taylor.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  telling 
its  story  very  clearly,  a  merit  which  Mr. 
Taylor  never  misses.  And  it  has  that 
verisimilitude  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  Tlie  characters  and  incidents, 
as  they  are  drawn  and  told,  make  us  feel 
that  such  probably  were  tlie  persons  and 
such  the  course  of  events  in  the  time  of 
which  the  poet  s}>eaks.  But  the  play,  as 
a  whole,  leaves  no  strong  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  read  with 
pleasure, — with  the  double  ])leasure  aris- 
ing from  jjoetry  and  historic  stoiy, — but 
there  is  no  personage  that  strikes  the 
senses  with  })Ower  and  leaves  his  picture 
clearly  behind  him.  Dunstan,  the  saint 
and  tyrant  of  the  time,  who  did  the  king 
to  death,  is  intended  for  such  a  part ;  but 
by  some  weakness  the  aim  is  missed, 
and  Dunstan  is  not  a  great  poetical  suc- 
cess. Leolf  is  probably  the  best  charac- 
ter in  the  play  ;  but  even  Leolf  does  not 
leave  much  with  the  reader.  And  the 
women  of  the  play  are  weak.  We  ex- 
jiect  something  from  the  intriguing  Em- 
ma, but  that  something  we  miss  at  last. 

**  Isaac  Com  n  en  us"  is  very  much  bet- 
ter, and  chiefly  for  tliis  reason, — that  the 
character  of  Conmenus  is  drawn  with  a 
steady  hand,  and  is  cut  powerfully,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  marble.     It  is  the  story 
of  the  overtlirow  of  one  of  the  families 
who  for  a  while  held  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  of  the  success  of  another,  and  has 
not.  as  such,  that  interest  with  us  which 
the  chroniclers  of  Van  Artevelde  and  of 
Dunstan   possess.      And   indee<l,   Isaac 
Comnenus,  who  is  the  hero  here,  was 
not,  I  think,  very  great  in  history.    But 
there  is  a  majesty  about  the  man  as  he  is 
here  drawn,  and  a  fixed  sobriety  of  heart 
antl  jiurpose,  that  force  us  to  acknowl- 
edge the  creation  to  be  great.  And  there 
is  wit  in  the  play;  the  exorcist  is  very 
witty.     And  the  women,  though  their 
parts  are  comparatively  small,  leave  their 
impress  behind  them.     Theodoi-a,  with  i 
her  injured  love  and  guilty  heart,  is  not,  j 
l>erhaps,  as  powerful  as  Air.  Taylor  might  i 


have  made  her;  bat  Anna  ComneBi  ii 
a  gentle,  loving  woman,  whom  the  mte 
I  w^ll  remember.  The  strength  of  theplq^ 
I  however,  lies  in  the  character  of  mm 
;  Comnenus.  When  he  is  wanderiag 
,  among  the  tombs  and  comes  upon  Ai 
!  grave  of  Irene,  the  poet  miBfinB,  bat  oi^ 
I  misses,  to  be  as  great  as  he  has  ei« 
been. 

Leviore  plectra  is  the  legend  with  nUA 
Mr.  Taylor  graces  his  comedy  cdU  s 
^'Sicilian  Summer;**  and  in  a pre&esti 
the  volume  contiining  it, — ^n^hich  ihorifl 
rather  have  been  inserted  as  aiirabesto 
the  comedy  itself, — ^he  telLs  us  iui  Ii 
has  passed  the  age  in  which  tngedf  nm 
be  endured,  and  that  he  now  writes  ftr 
persons  w*ho,  like  himself  do  not  dmtk 
to  be  harrowed.  Bat  Mr.  Taylor  woril 
never  have  achieyed  the  highest  axdUta 
success, — such  fame  as  andonbCedlf  ^ 
be  his  sooner  or  later, — as  a  wiUvif 
comedies.  The  "Sicilian  Snmma^ilK 
pretty  play,  well  told,  always  rcaUI% 
giving  assurance  that  it  has  oome  froBS 
poet*s  mint;  but  it  leaves  nomsrkb^ 
hind.  In  this  it  is  like  so  many  sf  tti 
plays  of  those  old  English  drpmiiiril 
whom  we  are  in  the  hwit  of  eztoB^[( 
but  which, — the  plays  thenouelveB^—lMt 
no  impress  on  as.  How  many  ovAwjf 
readers  of  English  literature  wifl  oili^ 
take  to  say  that  they  remember  the  Av» 
acters  and  plots  of  the  **  Loyal  Mftt 
and  the  "Mad  Lover r»  And  yet 
is  there  that  does  not  presume 
to  be  acquaint€fd  with  the  works  o 
mont  and  Fletcher  ?  But  of  the 
ters  and  plots  of  *<  As  You  Like  IlT  ■! 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice*'  erar  •# 
nary  reader  has  a  clearly  defined  kasil* 
edge.  The  "Sicilian  Summed*  wBlii 
with  us  as  are  the  *'  Lc^al  SoUeeT  dkl 
the  " Mad  Lover  ;*'  but  for  '* Vaailli^ 
velde'*  I  venture  to  foretell  tfas  elhv 
fate. 

*'  St  Clemenrs  Evtf *  is  the  bi^  llM 
by  much  the  latest,  of  Mr.  Tayhx^ptn 
and  I  think  that  in  merit  itshoiMli 
placed  next  to  '^Yan  Artevdde.*  llMi 
is  in  its  plot,  or  rather  in  itt  nasM^  iH 
fault, — tliat  the  snecial  period  ef  8^ 
Clement's  Eve  has  veiy  little  lo  ds  «ii 
the  story.  There  is  a  ttmid  rimil  9k 
Clement's  Eve,  and  nf  &  Fieor  ds  1M 
iis  emblematic  of  i|Biht|BM%f4l 

whicli  the  reader  id9  asfsSllil 
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but  the  legend  has  no  palpable  connection 
with  the  story,  and  the  play,  ha^^*  it  been 
written  two  hundred  years  ago,  would 
probably  have  been  called  "  Cui-es  for  a 
King's  Malady."     But  such  names  are 
now  out  of  vogue.     The  chief  charm  of 
the  play  is  in  the  beautiful  humanity  and 
Btniggliug   purity  of   the   character   of 
lolande      At  the  end  of  a  pa[)er  so  long 
as  this  I  may  not  venture  to  quote  fur- 
ther ;  but  it  is  not  from  lack  of  matter, 
or  from  the  absence  of  temptation,  that 
I  abstain.     The  story  of  lolande  is  won- 
derfully graceful,  and,  if  original  with 
Mr.  Tavlor,  contains  stron«j  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination.     It  has 
been  declared  from  some  priest's  oracle 
that  a  pure  virgin,  who  shall  have  dipped 
her  finger  in  the  sacred  contents  of  a  cer- 
tain vial,  and  shall  lay  it  then  on  the 
king's  head,  shall  work  the  king's  cure, 
lolande  consents  to  try,  doubting  some- 
thing as  to  her  own  purity,  because  she  has 
loved  where  her  love  could  not  be  purely 
given.    She  had  loved  a  man  whose  wife 
was  living, — but  had  learned  to  love  him 
while  she  thoui^ht  him  unmarried.     She 
eould  not  quench  her  love, — but  she  could 
separate  herself  from  the  man.     With  so 
much  purity, — with  a  feminine  purity, 
which  the  reader  knows  to  be  perfect,  she 
sttemps  her  task.    The  king  is  not  cured. 
That  there  was  nothing  in  the  vial,  or 
even  in  the  purity,  to  work  such  a  cure, 
we  of  course  know  ;  but  lolande,  when 
her  effort  failed,  gave  all  the  blame  to 
herself     Her  love  for  the  man  had  still 
been    warm    within    her    bosom, — and 
therefore  all  her  faith  had  been  in  vain. 
It  is  a  pretty  story,  and  prettily  told ; 
but  that  levim  plectrum^  of  which  our  poet 
had  told  us,  when  declaring,  some  ten 
years  earlier,  that  he  cared  no  longer  to 
narrow  or  be  harrowed  by  tragedy,  had 
been  altogether  laid  aside  when  St.  Clem- 
ent's Eve  was  written.     Of  all  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's diiimas,  this  last  is  the  most  tragic. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  subject  to  a  propensity 
which  I  hardly  know  whether  I  should 
describe  as  a  fault  or  a  virtue.    In  a  reader 
it  is  a  great  and  a  comforting  virtue  ;  but 
in  a  writer  it  may  lead  to  some  danger. 
He  makes  the  ideas  and  images  of  other 
men, — of   other   great  men, — so  com- 
pletely his  own  by  the  strength  of  his  ! 
appreciation,   that  he  reproduces   them 
unconsciously.     In  studying  his  works. 


ever  and  again  the  reader  feels  that  some 
old  well-loved  note  is  sounding  in  his  ear; 
and  then,  as  he  listens,  the  burden  of  the 
tune  comes  to  him  completed.     It  is  only 
just  to  sav  that  the  tunes  so  repeated  ai*e 
always  of  the  most  approved  melody.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  I  may  quote  the  man- 
ner in  which  ]\Iontarges  works  upon  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  among  the  pictures 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  which  scene 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  a  reminiscence 
of  lago.     And  it  is  just  to  mention  the 
single  accusation  to  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge.  Ml*.  Taylor  lays  himself  open  in 
the  construction  of  his  words.    He  some- 
times allows  himself  to  use  a  terribly 
inflated   epithet     '^  God's   mandaments 
eterne  ;"    *'  the  plangent  wave  ;"    "  the 
vegetable    dead  ;"    and    the   "  gibbous 
moon,"  cause  us,  as  we  read,  some  slight 
passing  uneasiness.    Now  and  again,  too, 
a  line  is  rough  and  unmusical, — will  have 
itself  absolutely  scanned  before  we  can 
let  it  ))ass  us :    but  his '  offences  in  this 
direction  are  so  uufrequent  that  mine  is 
perhaps  greater  to  mention  them. 

At  last  I  have  done ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
owe  some  apology  to  my  readers  for 
going  back,  in  this  our  new  Ileview,  to 
works  which  have  been  so  long  before  the 
public  as  these  [jlays  of  Mr.  Taylor.  My 
apology  is  this, — that  I  have  loved  them 
so  long  and  well,  that  I  can  not  allow 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  of  them  in 
good  company  to  pass  by  me.  They  are 
well  known, — but  not  yet  well  known  up 
to  the  measure  of  their  deserts.  That 
they  will  reach  the  fame  due  to  them  I 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt ;  but  I  would 
hun'y  on  such  justice  if  it  might  at  all  be 
in  my  power  to  do  so. 


TL»mple  Bar. 

HEART    AND    STATE. 

TnK  question  of  Church  and  State  is 
one  that  has  occupied  ecclesiastical  and 
political  historians  for  a  very  long  period. 
There  is  another  domain  of  history  which 
has  not  been  so  well  traversed, — that  of 
heart  and  state,  illustrations  of  social  life 
and  sentiments, — for  which  facilities  are 
now  profusely  given  in  the  Calendars  of 
State-papers,  as  well  as  in  the  Chroniclet 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  attd  Ireland^ 
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in  course  of  publication,  under  the  sane- '  man  of  the  family,  and  the  only  one  who 

tion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.     In  the  died  in  his  bed."     When  Elizabeth  told 

last  Calendar,  that  of  nine  years  of  the  him  that  t/"  she  ever  wedded  with  a  subject, 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  1581  to  1590,  |  it  should  be  with  Aim,  that  potential  "i/" 

there  are  numerous  illustrations  of  the  \  was  employed,  as  the  verbiage  of  her 

private  life  of  individuals  which  have  letters  to  or  about  more  equal  suitors,  to 

hitherto  been  unknown.    This  is  espec-  leave  her  gi'ound  and  justification, for  ca- 

ially  the  case  with  the  two  great  Earls  of  joling  them.     When  she  made  Leicester 

Leicester  and  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  we  ;  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and,  as  he  knelt 

intend  to  more  particulay  direct  our  at-  before  her,  put  her  hand  between  his  ruft 

tention.  and  his  neck  and  tickled  him  into  incon- 

At  this  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen  '  trollable  laughter,  she  followed  the  nata- 
Elizabeth,  Leicester's  domestic  position  ral  bent  of  her  mind.  If  she  excited 
may  thus  be  defined.  He  was  the  hus-  I  hilarity  in  him,  it  was  not  that  he  might 
band  of  a  third  wife.  He  had  publicly  be  the  happier,  but  that  she  might  draw 
marned  Amy  Robsart  when  he  was  plain  enjoyment  fi'om  the  pastime. 
Robert  Dudley,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Leioes- 
VI.  ;  and  this  lady,  who  was  never  ter's  second  wife  did  not  attempt  to 
Countess  of  Leicester,  nor  in  any  degree  prove  her  mamage  with  him  till  James 
bearing  resemblance  to  the  heroine  of  the  First's  time  when  the  earl  was  dead; 
KerttlwoTth,  died,  by  accident  apparently  but  this  volume  shows  that  as  early  as 
(though  some  say  otherwise),  in  the  sec-  1581  Leicester  stood  between  the  two  la- 
ond  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  After  dies  much  as  Macheath  does  in  the  play 
being  many  years  a  widower,  Dudley  is  between  Polly  and  Lucy.  Here  are  de- 
said  to  have  marned  very  privately,  a.  d.  positions  of  Leicester's  elder  brother, 
1572,  the  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield  (a  Ambrose  Dudley  Earle  of  Warwick,  of 
daughter  ofLord  Howard  of  Effingham).  Roger  Lord  North  (that  eccentric  poet 
Six  years  later,  while  his  second  wile  was  who  wrote  a  set  of  sonnets,  each  begin- 
alive  (she  indeed  survived  him),  he  was  ac-  ning  with  a  successive  letter  of  the  alpha- 
cepted  as  a  husband,  on  whom  no  woman  bet),  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and  of 
had  prior  claim,  by  Laetitia  Knollys,  Humphrey  Tindall's  clerk  (who  married 
Dowager  Countess  of  Essex,  and  mother  the  illustious  couple),  certifying  that  a 
of  Elizabeth's  way  wai'd  favorite.  This  lawful  marriage  had  been  celebrated  be- 
not  very  exemplai-y  lady  had  an  old  tween  the  Earl  and  LaBtitia  Countess  of 
fether.  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  who  had  of  Essex.  It  is  singular  that  this  bun- 
BO  little  trust  in  Leicester's  iaith,  that  he  die  of  depositions  is  endorsed  as  "  Di- 
insisted  on  no  marriage  ceremony  being  vers  notes  and  copies  of  the  proceedings 
performed  except  in  his  presence.  It  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley  concerning  his  le- 
was  so  celebrated,  but  in  the  strictest  gitimation."  Now  this  Sir  Robert  Dud- 
secrecy,  ley  wjis  the  earl's  son  by  the  widow  of 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  Lord  Sheffield.  At  this  time  he  -was,  at 
was  that  passed  between  Dudley  and  the  most,  eight  years  of  age,  and  thus 
Lady  Sheffield,  we  now  only  know  that  early  was  his  claim  set  up.  But  Leices- 
the  couit-wits  had  their  joke  against  the  ter,  who  loved  him  well  enough  to  leave 
two  ladies,  whom  they  called  "Leicester's  him  Kenil  worth,  especially  desci'ibes  his 
old  and  new  testaments;"  and  that  the  son,  in  the  will,  as  "base-bom."  The 
betrayal  of  the  secret  of  the  marriage  of  young  fellow  in  after  years,  neverthele^, 
the  earl  with  "Lettice  Knollys" — a  secret  asserted  again  and  again  his  legitimacy ; 
betrayed  to  the  queen  by  Simier,  the ,  and  that  he  nearly  succeeded  in  estab- 
French  envoy — did  not  so  utterly  de-  lishing  it,  is  proved  from  a  fact  which 
stroy  Leicester's  influence  with  the  sov-  arose  from  a  proceeding  of  the  widow  of 
ereign  as  some  writers  have  imagined.  Leicester  (Lettice  Knollys)  after  she  be- 
No  one  had  ever  believed  that  she  would  came  the  wife  of  Sir  Christopher  Blount 
mate  with  Robin  Dudley,  whose  great-  On  her  application,  the  suit  of  Sir  Robert 
grandfather  had  been  a  carpenter,  and,  as  Dudley  (who  had  been  knighted  for  his 
'jeicestei-'s  friends  said  to  every  one  but  bravery  by  Elizabeth)  was  removed  to 
limself  and  kinsmen,  **  the  only  honest  the  Star-Chamber,  which  it  no  sooner 
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reached  than  King  James  prohibited  all   by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  by  baptism 
further  prosecution  of  the  in(|niry.  ;  a  Christian,  informs  liim  that  a  certain 

Thenceforward  this  hickless  Robert  is  Henry  Hawkins  has  traitorously  reported 
a  hero  for  writers  of  romance.  He  could  that  Leicester  **  hath  had  five  children 
not  be  an  earl  with  a  fixed  home ;  he  be-  by  the  queen,  and  that  she  never  goeth 
came  a  philosopher  in  exile.  He  had  in  progress  but  to  be  delivered."  But 
been  an  ill-requited  sailor ;  he  became  a  Leicester  had  troubles  from  within  as 
noted  mathematician.  While  he  was  well  as  withont.  A  letter  addressed  by 
abroad,  with  license  to  travel,  he  assumed  him  to  Burghley,  in  1584,  thanking  that 
thetitleofhis  then  recently  deceased  uncle  statesman  for  kindness  done  "to  my 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  for  which  assump-  poor  wife,  who  is  hardly  dealt  with," 
tion  James  confiscated  all  his  property  in  points  to  persecution  from  a  high  place ; 
England.  He  found  compensation  among  and  the  phrase  "God  only  must  help  it 
the  Medici.  Cosmo  H.  munificently  re-  with  her  majesty,"  shows  whence  the 
warded  him  for  the  improvements  he  ef-  persecution  came.  It  is  not  abated  in 
fected  in  the  manufactures,  and  the  re-  the  following  year ;  for,  notwithstanding 
newed  impetus  he  gave  to  the  commerce,  that  Leicester  was  then  appointed  to 
of  the  grand  duchy.  The  archduchess  command  the  intended  expedition  to  the 
appointed  him  to  be  her  chamberlain,  '  Low  Countries,  he  observes  in  a  letter  to 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  created  Walsyngham,  that  the  queen  ever  takes 
him  a  duke  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  occasion,  by  his  marriage,  to  withdraw 
One  Dudley,  of  his  house,  had  been  a  any  good  from  him. 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  by  that  I  When  the  Great  Armada  was  about 
proud  title  the  philosophic  Robert  now  to  attempt  to  make  a  way  for  Parma  and 
calle<l  himself  his  legions  to  annihilate  England,  Lei- 

He  who  possesses  a  work  by  this  duke,  ;  cester  was  at  least  as  flattering  in  his 
in  Italian,  Oa  the  Secrets  of  the  Sea,  print-  *'  candy  deal  of  courtesy  "  as  he  had  ever 
ed  at  Florence  in  1(130,  possesses  a  rare  been  in  his  unmarried  time.  In  theper- 
treasure.  This  w»ork  proves  that  he  was  ilous  but  triumphant  year  1588,  we  find 
both  scholar  and  philosopher;  his  dis-  him  at  Gravesend.  He  writes  thence  to 
coveries  in  chemistry  added  to  his  re-  the  queen,  promising  her  divine  safe- 
pute,  and  he  was  skillful  in  medicine,  guai-d ;  counsels  her  to  summon  around 
and  added  to  the  PharmacopoBia  the  her  the  bravest  troops  under  the  most 
**  Earl  ot*  Warwick's  j)owders,"  a  spe-  trustworthy  of  commandei*s,  and  to  live, 
cific  in  the  cases  of  patients  requiring  a  so  surrounded,  at  her  house  at  Haver- 
sudorific  process.  He  had  well  employ-  ing ;  to  visit  the  camp  for  two  or  three 
ed  his  time  among  his  father's  books —  days,  and  there  to  "  rest  in  her  poor 
books  which  now  form  a  portion  of  the  lieutenant's  cabin,"  that  is,  in  Leicester's 
Lambeth  Library :  and  by  his  love  of  own  pavilion.  He  is  all  anxiety  for  her 
learning  he  legitimately  belonged  to  the  precious  person,  which  he  devotedly  de- 
Dudley  lineage.  He  died,  a  princely  but  scribes  as  **the  most  dainty  and  sacred 
un  wedded  scholar,  at  his  Florentine  vil-  thing  we  have  in  this  world  to  care  for." 
la,  in  the  year  1039.  In  connec'tion  with  For  all  the  gracious  favors  to  him  he  can 
an  affair  of  the  heart  he  is  still  of  interest  only  yield,  he  says,  the  like  sacrifice  he 
to  us,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  owes  to  God,  which  is  a  thankful  heart; 
the  hero  (so  it  is  reported)  of  his  moth-  and  he  offers  his  body,  hfe,  and  aU*to  do 
er's  ballad, 


Balow,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep ; 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weep. 


her  service. 

This  letter  did  its  intended  office. 
Within  a  week  the  queen  addressed  a 
reply  to  him,  which  unfortunately  has 
If  Leicester  afforded  cause  for  unfavor-  '  perished.  To  judge  from  Leicester's 
able  censure,  his  influence  with  the  queen  '  delicate  allusion  to  its  contents  it  would 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much  pay  perusal.  He  has  received,  he  says, 
scandal  against  Queen  Elizjibeth.  There  m  secret,  the  news  that  pleaseth  him 
were  not  wanting  men  who  officiously  most.  His  next  joy  is  that  she  will  visit 
earned  such  scandal  to  his  ears.  One  the  camp:  "Good  sweet  queen!"  The 
Thomas  Scot,  by  profession  a  preacher,    lodging  prepared  for  her  is  **  a  proper. 
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sweet,  cleanly  bower,  the  camp  within  a 
little  mile  of  it,  and  her  person  as  sure 
as  at  St.  James's." 

On  the  20th  of  August  Leicester  again 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  which  is  iu- 
terestincf  for  various  reasons,  inasmuch 
as  it  affords  evidence  of  his  devotion — 
sincere  or  affet^ted — and  his  sympathy — 
feigned  or  honest — with  respect  to  his 
royal  mistress  to  the  last  This  letter  is 
one  of  inquiry  atler  the  queen's  health, 
**  the  chiefest  thing  in  this  world  he 
prays  for."  lie  had  been  ill  himself,  or 
assert^il  he  had  been  so,  in  order  to  pay 
this  stninge  homage  of  flattery,  in  suf- 
fering exactly  as  his  sovereign  suffered, 
to  ameliorate  which  condition  Elizabeth 
had  sent  him  remedies  such  as  she  her- 
self had  swallowed.  He  continues  still 
her  medicine,  he  tolls  her,  and,  of  course, 
"has  been  better  with  that  than  any 
other."  lie  **  hoi)es  to  be  perfectly  cured 
at  the  Bath,"  and  so,  '*  praying  for  her 
hap|)y  preservation,"  he  "  humbly  kisses 
her  foot"  The  letter  is  dated,  "  from  her 
old  lodging  at  Rycott,"  and  is  addressed 
'*Toy^  Q  most  excellent  M'";"  the  ab- 
breviations in  which  are  not  to  be  taken 
for  short  measure  of  respect  It  is  not 
alone  the  preservation  of  this  letter  by 
the  queen  which  indicates  a  regard  for 
the  writer.  The  royal  esteem  is  more 
indisputably  manifested  by  another  cir- 
cumstance. Beneath  the  superscription 
EHzal>eth  hei-self  wrote  in  large  cap- 
itals, **  Ills  Last  Lettbk!"  These  three 
words,  simple  as  they  are,  are  full  of  sig- 
nifio^mce :  no  doubt  the  queen  oflen  look- 
ed at  them,  and  to  her  they  were  surely 
full  of  sad  memories  of  her  old  servant 
and  of  the  bygone  time — a  time  now  all 
of  smiles  and  sunshine,  and  anon  of 
storm  and  tierce  lightnings.  It  was  all 
at  an  end ;  for  on  Slichaelmas  day  1588 
Leicester  died,  without  legitimate  issue, 
as  the  ^heralds  and  the  law  averred  ;  but 
his  son  by  the  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield 
— Sir  liobert  Dudley — always  maintain- 
ed liis  legitimacy,  asserting  in  words 
which  bore  no  contradictory  sound,  that 
he  was  the  natui-al  and  lawful  son  of 
liobert  Knrl  of  Leicester. 

This  Robert  was  tlie  eleventh  earl  who 
had  borne  that  noble  title,  one  which  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  (in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries)  had  belonged 
only  to  princes  of  the  blood.     Tliat  Eliz- 


abeth should  confer  on  RoIhii  Dadkj  & 
designation  which  had  dutingniflliedfov 
Plantageneta,  is  another  proof  of  Iht 
high  regard  for  him.  It  is  not  nsnil  to 
grant  to  an  ennobled  person  any  Eng^ 
title  that  has  been  borne  by  a  prinoe  «C 
the  blood-royal.  YHien  Sir  James  WjUi 
was  raised  to  the  chaneeUorshipi  he  WM 
questioned  as  to  the  territorial  nasie  bs 
would  select  for  his  peerage,  and  hs 
chose  Eltham  ;  but  the  earldom  of  Ek* 
ham,  which  had  been  conferred  <m  Fiei* 
erick  Prince  of  Wales,  was  memd  ia 
the  crown  when  his  son  became  Geoigi 
III.  The  chanoellor  was  obliged,  tksm- 
fore,  to  make  a  new  selection ;  aad,  m 
he  could  not  obtain  Eltham,  was  ftm  Is 
be  content  with  Truro. 

To  say  that  there  is  much  in  the  Stst^ 
papers  which  illustrates  the  domestio  lib 
of  the  Countess  of  Shreweboiy  woaU 
not,  perhaps,  exoite  great  interert  on  Ai 
part  of  our  readers  \  but  when  we  Hf 
that ' '  Bess  of  Hard  wick  '*  is  the  hdj  thm 
referred  to,  the  interest  can  not  nO  ta. 
be  aroused.  Elisabeth  Hard  wick  was  fhs 
sole  heiress  of  a  Derbyshire  sqnire^  HarA> 
wick  of  Hard  wick,  and  at  the  age  el 
fourteen,  with  ail  her  youth,  wMlth,  wi^ 
and  beauty ,--*with  eveiy  thing  bat  hir 
heart, — was  married  to  another  Dsfly 
shire  squire  named  Barley,  whose  delUi| 
following  speedily  thereon,  scarcely  &a- 
med  for  a  moment  the  lustre  of  the  h^ 
liaut  young  widow's  eyes ;  espettsDy  la 
Barley  left  her  the  whole  of  his  eiMl 
to  be  added  to  her  own.  To  this  in^ 
sistible  widow  there  came  wooing  a  wit 
ower  rich  in  abbey  and  priory  lands,  M 
poor  in  having  no  sons  by  his  first  wUbH 
keep  them  with  his  name.  Thia  mai 
Cavendish,  the  sequestrator  ;  and 
of  Hai'dwick  loving  him  heartily, 
ried  him  willingly,  lud  her  lands  IS 
his,  bought  Chatsworth,  added  acrs  fti 
acre,  and  founded  that  material  grsatiMB 
which,  through  her,  the  Caven£dief  iA 
enjoy.  In  1557,  thirt  beautifhl, 
and  rather  unscrupulous  ~ 
found  herself  a  widow,  with  her 
husbaud*s  estates  in  her  handa  Bb 
queen-dowager  was  ever  so  well  jmU^ 
ed  for,  and  the  suitors  who  oame  to  hir 
feet,  suitors  of  every  degree^  wera  as 
numerous  as  those  of  PeiJopa.  ft— 
among  them  slie  selected  Sir  ""' '" 
St  Loe,  a  GloucestersUra 
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wife  she  became,  only  under  the  stipula- 
tion that  if  the  union  proved  childless, 
the  broad  acre*  of  St.  Loe  should  pass 
from  Sir  William's  daughters  by  his  first 
marriage,  and  from  his  brothers,  to  her 
own  children  by  Sir  William  Cavendish. 
The  Gloucestershire  swain  not  only 
agreed  to  rob  his  family  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  hand  of  Cavendish's  widow,  bat 
died  early,  and  left  Barley  and  Caven- 
dish's widow  the  widow  too  of  St.  Loe. 
This  triple  dowager  now  cast  her  magic 
about  the  potential  George  Talbot  Earl 
of  Slirewsbury,  and  by  her  channs,  her 
wit,  her  power,  and  her  will,  she  effected 
a  tri[)le  marriage,  of  herself  with  the  great 
earl,  of  her  step-daughter  Mary  Cavendish 
with  Gilbert  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's 
son,  and  of  her  own  son  Henry  Caven- 
dish with  the  earl's  daughter  Grace. 
One  other  of  her  daughters,  Elizal>eth 
Cavendish,  she  manied  to  Charles  Stuart 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  younger  bi'other  of 
Darnley,  soniewhile  King  of  Scots.  By 
this  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the 
Stuart  the  Cavendishes  gained  their  eleva  • 
tion  to  the  peerage.  For  of  this  union  was 
born  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who,  al- 
though never  endowed  with  much  influ- 
ence, possessed  enough,  and  so  exercis- 
e<l  it  as  to  obtain,  in  1004,  for  her  uncle 
William  the  barony  of  Cavendish  of 
Hard  wick. 

Bess  of  Ilardwick  survived  all  her  hus- 
bands. Her  long  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  plea.sant  to  lier  for  the  one  great  con- 
summation— the  ])Ower  and  grandeur  of 
the  Cavendishes,  the  one  absorbing  object 
of  her  thoughts,  acts,  and  inspirations. 
She  erected  palaces,  had  a  rare  know- 
ledge of  the  value  and  use  of  land,  of 
what  was  beneath  as  well  as  what  was 
npoii  it ;  of  how  money  could  be  turned 
to  account ;  and  of  holding  all  her  hus- 
bands and  their  households  in  submis- 
sion and  obedience.  fLodge  assigns  to 
all  these  qualities  a  bad  sense,  for  he  de- 
scribes this  beautiful  and  imperious  Bess 
as  ''  a  builder,  a  buyer  and  seller  of  es- 
tates, a  money-lender,  a  farmer,  and  mer- 
chant of  lead,  coals,  and  timber.  When 
disengaged  from  these  employments," 
he  adds,  *'sbe  intrigued  alternately  with 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  always  to  the  preju- 
dice and  terror  of  her  husband." 

A  very  unquiet  home  had  this  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  his  very 


vivacious  countess;  but  the  latter  had 
some  disquietude  of  her  own  on  account 
of  her  sons,  the  Cavendishes,  who  got 
into  trouble,  as  so  many  gentlemen  young 
and  old  did,  by  making  themselves  busy 
in  the  affairs  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  count- 
ess, in  a  letter  to  Walsyngham,  dated 
April  6, 1584,  tells  the  secretary  that  the 
unfolding  of  her  strange  miseries  would 
but  trouble  him.  She  petitions  that  her 
sons  may  be  permitted  to  seek  their  living 
abroad,  and  (ever,  as  she  was,  with  an 
eye  to  business)  hopes  that  care  will  be 
taken  of  their  deer  while  they  are  absent. 
For  herself,  she  expresses  a  hope  **  to 
find  some  friend  for  meat  and  drink,  and 
so  to  end  her  life."  In  the  following  Au- 
gust she  seeks  aid  from  Burghley.  Her 
husband,  the  earl,  is  charged  with  "  hard 
usage"  towards  her,  and  she  requests  the 
grave  statesman  to  interfere  in  the  do- 
mestic broil,  and  to  bring  her  husband 
to  a  proper  sense  of  his  situation,  as 
**Burghley's  letters  would  do  more  with 
him  now  than  any  other  person  else  liv- 
ing." She  charges  her  nngallant  lord 
with  striving  to  cheat  her  out  of  Chats- 
worth,  and  with  inducing  her  son  Harry 
Cavendish  *'to  deal  most  unnaturally 
with  her."  Shrewsbury  retorts  from  liis 
house  at  Chelsey,  in  a  letter  to  Walsing- 
ham,  in  which  he  entreats  the  secretary 
to  support  him  against  his  wife's  suit  to 
the  queen,  and  to  procure  her  banishment 
from  the  court.  He  stigmatizes  Bess  of 
Hardwick  as  being  of  a  devilish  disposi- 
tion ;"  a  woman  given  to  defame  his 
honor  and  name,  and  to  turn  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  eldest  son  Gilbert  Talbot  into 
unnatural  rebellion.  "  I  am  ashamed," 
says  this  last  of  the  lady's  four  husbands, 
"  to  think  of  my  choice  of  such  a  crea- 
ture." Cohabit  with  her  again  he  pro- 
tests he  will  not ;  for  had  she  not  aban- 
doned him  of  her  own  free  will  1  although 
probably  at  the  queen's  suggestion  she 
had  offered  to  return  home.  Shrewsbury 
firmly  declines  receiving  a  wife  who  mor- 
tally hates  him,  and  who  *'  hath  called 
him  knave,  fool,  and  beast  to  his  face, 
and  hath  mocked  and  mowed  at  him." 
He  also  accused  her  of  instigating  "  her 
wicked  servant  Beresford"  to  slander  him; 
For  this  matter  Mr.  Beresford  was  pros- 
ecuted at  York,  under  the  statute  "  De 
scandal,  magnat ;"  but  to  what  issue  does 
not  appear.    The  suligeot,  however^  it 
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worth  noticing  here,  as  scan,  mag.  is  still  a 
punishable  offence.  Scandal  of  the  mag- 
nates, defamation  of  the  aristocrats,  is 
measuied  by  a  different  metre  from  that 
which  calculates  the  injured  feelings  of 
the  lower  ten  thousand  by  the  tongues  of 
censurers.  There  are  things  that  may  be 
uttered  of  members  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  with  perfect  impunity ;  the 
law  does  not  regard  such  trivial  repix)ach. 
But  the  same  thing  said  of  a  noble  be- 
comes  Bcan,  mag, ;  and  though  no  lord 
who  might  be  now  called  an  ass  would 
justify  the  application  by  appealing  to  the 
law,  the  statute  whereby  it  could  be  pun- 
ished is  still  in  force,  and  will  remain  in 
force  till  the  impending  motion  is  carried 
for  the  abolition  of  all  statutes  now  prac- 
tically obsolete. 

In  the  domestic  brawl  carried  on  be- 
tween two  persons  whom  the  queen  re- 
spected, Elizabeth  intervened,  in  the 
August  of  1586.  She  commanded  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bromley  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  act  as  mediators ;  and  on 
their  favorable  ref)ort,  the  queen-sent  for 
the  apparently-reconciled  pair  to  her  pal- 
ace at  Richmond,  "  and  in  many  good 
words  showed  herself  very  glad  thereof; 
and  the  earl  and  countess  in  good  sort 
def)arted  together  very  comfortably." 

But  this  celebrated  couple  did  not  long 
remain  in  comfortable  condition.  Queen 
Elizabeth  set  down  certain  rules  by  which 
tlieir  lives  were  to  be  regulated,  but  which 
had  special  refei'ence  to  the  curbing  of 
the  countess.  Elizabeth  determined  that 
the  earl  should  try  his  wife,  "  take  pro- 
bation for  her  obedience,"  for  one  year. 
"If  she  proved  forgetful  of  her  duty," 
said  the  queen,  "  place  her  in  her  house 
at  Chats  worth."  There  had  been  actions 
pending  between  them  respecting  dis- 
puted ownership  of  plate,  jewels,  and 
hangings ;  but  these  were  to  be  stayed  du- 
ring the  probationary  time.  The  count- 
ess would  not  accept  the  terms  without 
some  stipulations,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  queen  "  would  appoint  some  one  to 
be  an  eye-witness  between  the  eai*l  and 
me ;"  and  the  lady  further  required  that 
if  her  probation  failed  in  its  chief  point 
of  obedience,  she  should  not  be  resti'icted 
to  residence  at  Chatsworth  only.  Bess 
')f  Hardwick  could  flatter  when  flattery 
™^as  needful ;  and  she  calls  the  interven- 
•-'^a  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  "godly  work," 


which  she  hopes  her  majesty  will  con- 
clude without  loss  of  time. 

We  hear  of  this  exalted  couple  again  at 
the  close  of  1589,  when  the  eari  and 
countess  kept  different  households  ;  but 
the  latter  was  willing  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  live  with  her  lord  in  his  own 
home.  The  queen  good-naturedly  writes 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion. She  addresses  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury as  her  "  very  good  old  man,"  and 
begs  to  hear  of  his  health,  "  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf"  (she 
writes  in  December),  "  and  hopes  that  he 
may  not  be  touched  with  the  wonted  at- 
tempts of  his  accustomed  enemy  the 
gout"  Finally,  the  queen  urges  him  to 
"  permit  his  wife  sometimes  to  have  ao- 
cess  to  him,  which  she  hath  now  of  a  long 
time  wanted." 

The  good  will  of  the  queen  fiiiled  to 
accomplish  her  benevolent  purpose.  The 
earl  departed  this  life  in  the  autumn  of 
1590;  but  not  altogether  without  dis- 
charging a  Parthian  dart  in  order  to  an- 
noy his  widow.  This  attack  was  made 
in  the  form  of  certain  speeches  a  short 
time  before  he  died,  "  wherein  he  feared 
that  the  Lady  Arabell  would  bring  much 
trouble  to  his  house,  by  his  wife  and  her 
daughter's  devices.  They  think,"  said 
the  old  earl-marshal,  "  I  am  a  great  block 
in  their  way ;"  and'  he  notices  a  Dr. 
Browne  "  as  a  worker  in  their  causes  ;" 
and  his  own  son  and  successor  Gilbert 
Talbot,  as  one  "  who  will  be  much  ruled 
by  them."  With  this  mischievous  sug- 
gestion died  the  old  gaoler  of  Mary  Stuart 
— a  poor,  if  guilty,  woman,  of  whom  he 
could  say  nothing  worse  than  that  "  she 
did  not  keep  her  chamber  cleanly  ;**  and^ 
leaving  the  suggestion  to  do  its  work, 
the  body  of  the  earl  was  earned  to  that 
tomb  at  Sheflield  which  the  earl  had  pre- 
viously built  and  magniloquently  inscrib- 
ed, and  beneath  w||^ch  all  that  was  mortal 
of  him  still  reposes. 

Who  was  the  "  Lady.  Arabell"  here 
spoken  of;  and  why  was  she  likely  to 
bring  so  much  trouble  to  herself  and 
others  f  She  was  a  very  important  little 
lady  at  this  time,  and  remained  so  daring 
a  great  portion  of  her  lite.  She  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VIL,  through  her  second 
marriage  with  Douglas  Earl  of  Angus. 
Our  James  I.  was  the  great-grandson 
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of  the  same  Margaret,  through  her  first 
man*iage  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 
Arabella's  father,  Charles  Earl  of  Lennox, 
was  the  brother  of  Jameses  father,  Henry 
Darnley  ;  and,  this  kinship  being  con- 
fddered,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  she  looked  at  the  little 
Arabella  as  she  frolicked  about  the  rooms 
of  the  palace,  where  she  was  a  guest — it 
is  not  wonderful,  we  say,  that  Elizabeth 
would  occasionally  suggest  that  the 
thoughtless  girl  might  one  day  become  an 
important  personage.  We  know  that  she 
became  so  in  James's  days  ;  but  the  pas- 
sage printed  above  shows  that  she  was 
already  a  cause  of  intrigue  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  But  to  this  queen  she  was  no 
great  source  of  disquiet.  Elizabeth  a>- 
lowed  her  two  hundred  a-year;  hcSr 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Lennox  (a  Cav- 
endish by  birth,  and  daughter  of  Bess  of 
Hardwick*s  second  husband,  Sir  William 
Cavendish)  twice  that  sum.  It  was  this 
connection  that  brought  Arabella  into  the 
household  of  the  Earl  and  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury.  In  King  James's  reign 
the  Lady  Arabella  was.  of  importance 
enough  to  be  a  permanent  disquiet  to  the 
king.  He  had  a  constant  suspicion  that 
his  enemies,  domestic  or  foreign,  might 
attempt  to  raise  her  to  the  throne.  He 
was  not  illiberal  to  her ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
endowed  her  out  of  the  public  money. 
But  he  watched  her  closely,  lest  she  should 
marry  (which  she  was  desirous  to  do), 
and  perhaps  bring  claimants  to  the  throne, 
which  he  hoped  his  son  would  inherit 
and  hold  without  dispute.  Watch  as 
closely  as  he  would,  young  Seymour  con- 
trived to  woo  her,  furtively,  but  to  good 
purpose,  at  Whitehall,  and  the  young 
couple  were  privately  married.  On  the 
discovery  of  their  secret^  Seymour  was 
Bent  to  the  Tower,  and  Arabella  was  con- 
fined at  her  own  house,  and  subsequently 
she  was  sent  to  the  ward  of  the  much- 
perplexed  Bishop  of  Durham.  Thence 
she  escaped  in  male  attire  ;  while  her 
husband  succeeded  in  breaking  his  prison 
io  the  Tower.  They  were  to  meet  at  an 
appointed  spot,  but  they  missed  each 
other,  and  Arabella  was  recaptured  in 
Calais  Roads  ;  but  her  husband  escaped 
to  Flanders,  and  the  archduke  refused  to 
surrender  him.  The  lady,  who  must 
have  been  considerably  over  thirty  years 
of  age,  died  of  a  four-years  rigorous  con- 


finement ;  after  which  Seymour  was  re- 
stored to  favor,  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  D&ke  of 
Somerset  Such  was  the  Lady  Arabella, 
who  even  in  her  girlhood  helped  to  dis- 
turb the  household  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Shrewsbury. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
were  not  the  only  married  couples  who  had 
disquiet  in  their  households.  In  January 
1585,  Henry  Lord  Clynton  announces 
to  Burghley  the  death  of  his  father  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  he  avails  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  add  a  bitter  complaint 
of  "  the  hard  dealing  of  his  mother-in- 
law,"  or  rather  step-mother,  "  who,  when 
he  called  to  see  his  dying  father,  refused 
to  him  admittance. "  Therewith,  says  this 
much- vexed  nobleman,  "  she  joineth  with 
mine  own  wife,  and  maketh  Lady  Staf- 
ford and  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  her  in- 
struments to  blow  innumerable  slanders 
into  the  queen's  ears  against  him.*' 

This  deceased  earl  had  been  one  of  the 
most  gallant  cavaliers  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  renown,  a  tilter  of 
world-wide  reputation,  a  sea-captain  of 
wonderous  ability,  and  a  statesman  clear 
in  judgment  and  prompt  in  action.  Per- 
haps he  is  most  celebrated  as  Governor 
of  Boulogne  during  the  famous  attack 
made  upon  it  by  the  French.  Under 
severe  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  brave 
enemy,  and  such  suffering  through  sc^^ci- 
ty  of  provision  that  he  restricted  the  al- 
lowance for  himself  and  family  to  a  sin- 
gle loaf  of  bread  daily,  he  maintained  his 
post  till  that  peace  of  1550  was  agreed 
upon,  by  the  terms  of  which  Boidogne 
was  finally  surrendered  to  its  natural  own- 
ers, the  French.  He  was  munificently 
rewarded  for  all  his  services,  and  we  may 
perhaps  reckon  among  such  guerdon  for 
duty  rendered  the  hand  of  that  fair  Mis 
tress  Blount,  who  was  the  first  of  his 
three  wives.  She  was  in  every  respect  a 
most  remarkable  woman— one  who,  in  the 
early  flush  of  her  beauty,  subdued  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  its  influences.  Sixty-five 
yeara  before  the  letter  to  which  we  have 
to  refer  was  written,  she  was  the  very 
pride  of  Shropshire ;  a  pride  which  was 
not  diminished  when  Shropshire,  in  com- 
mon with  all  England,  heard  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  a  son  who  had  the  hand- 
some King  Harry  for  a  father.  This  son 
was  Henry  Fitzroy,  Earl  of  Nottingham 
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ami  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset  •  recently  published  by  tlie  Camden  8oci»- 
Tlie  death  of  thiii  handsome  and  clever  ty.  The  mo3t  remadoible  pimwiggi  k 
boy,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  wa;*  one  of  them  are  those  which  rdate  to  the  lofS- 
the  great  ai&ictions  of  Henry's  life  ;  and  affairs  of  some  oChcrhuriMmd'B  mtgeeli^ 
the  mother,  youthful  Mistress  Blount,   These  latter  are  not  all   nyn^lu 


was  the  only  woman  who  throughout  that  swains  of  high  degree :  some 
life,  led  Henry  for  a  brief  while  astray.  '  are  lowly,  loving  damselfl^  and 
In  1.523  Mi^^trcss  Blount  was  married  to  ;  pondingly  suitable  flaitore,  who  impkra 
Sir  Gilbeit  Taillebois,  or  Talbot,  for  |  the  queen's  good  offices  in  their  behdC 
some  time  Captain  or  Govenior  of  Calais.  |  Such  royal  service  aeejms  to  haveheea 
She  was  then  a  rare  beauty,  of  sprightly  :  heartily  rendered.  Margaret  had  a  h^ 
character,  and  accomplished  in  all  outward  reverence  for  the  honorable .^atate  of  Bfl^ 
graces  and  goodly  pastimes.  At  what  riage,  and  fix>m  her  tIrilUng  pen  floval 
time  Dame  Taillebois  became  Countess  earnest  letters  to  sires  relnoUint  to  yiaU 
of  I^ncoln  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  consent,  to  great  personagpes  to  aid  ia 
only  kjiow  that  she  left  three  daughters  !  furthering  the  objects  of  the  yomg  pe^ 
with  their  sire,  and  that  the  latter  found  '  pie,  and  now  and  then  to  a  ooj  naidia 
a  successor  to  his  first  wife  in  the  sister  'Rallying  with  '^  yes,**  not  wilUng  toflj 
of  that  infamous  Charles  Lord  Stourton,  |  ^^  no/'  and  altogether  inflicting  pleariag 
who  was  very  justly  hanged  in  the  mar-  '  pain  on  her  manly  wooer,  who  hM  if 
ket-place  of  Salisbury  for  the  savage  and  she  is  told — ^lier  fiur  person  in  woiriN|^ 
cowardly  murder  of  a  neighbor.  This  and  divine  behests  in  reverenoeL 
lady  was  the  mother  of  the  lord  who  j  Certmnly,  as  late  as  Elisalielh*8  dqi^ 
complained  to  Burghley  of  the  ^^  hard  love-affairs  were  mingled  with  those  sf 
dealing"  of  his  father's  third  wife,  then  state.  The  parties  eager,  or 
his  widow.  This  widow  was  the  daugh- 1  loth,  to  wed  never  dreanoted  that 
ter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  little  matters  of  the  heart  would 
and  niece  of  that  preceding  earl  who, 
with  five  of  his  uncles,  was  executed  in 
1535  for  high  treason.  Such  a  family 
j>arty  had  never  before  stood  together  on 

a  scaffol<l  to  be  disposed  of  by  headsman  |  corres)K>ndenta  touching 
or  hangman  ;  and  it  was  a  daughter  of  |  young  Mr.  Knollys.  That  ycmth 
tliis  turbulent  house  of  Fitzgerald  who  i  Lady  Kivett*s  daughter,  and  the 
rendered  the  succession  of  her  step-son  obtained  a  promise  from  my  la^'  Ait 
to  the  inheritance  which  he  derived  from  '  the  two  should  be  made  one.  Bat^ 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  as  un-  >  majesty  reckoned  without  the  msH— i 
ploiisant  to  him  as  she  could  make  it.  who  h:id  a  "  perverse  dispositioB,**  Hi 
From  very  old  times  the  kings  and  :  ^'  by  no  means  could  be  wroiu;ht  VfMil 
queens  of  England  have  been  mediators  !  like  of  a  husband,  specially  of  HrJaJM^ 
in,  or  managers  of,  the  love-affairs  of  j  lys.'*  The  good  mother  deeyacd  W 
their  subjects.  The  kings  were  chiefly  '  promise  to  the  queen  oanoeOed  bjiKb 
managers,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  !  disinclination  of  her  daughter,  whill 
guardiansof  maiTiageable  ladies,  and  sold  !  disposition  did  not  break  the  JosdEl 
jterniission  to  wed,  at  rather  costly  prices,    heart;  for,  as  Mr.  Secretary  WaimghaB 


three  centuries  later,  sodal  iDostnlioai 
of  the  times  in  which  those  mtlMi 
pleased  or  perplexed  them.  TIm  Vi 
iind  Mr.  Secretmy  Wakynghambsiitif 


The  queens  were  of  more  womanly  j>ur- 
pose;  there  was  heart  in  what  t/it//  did. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  Alarga- 
ret  of  Anjou,  in  her  few  happy  and  un- 
troubled days.     Very  hw  letters  written 


is  informed,  ^*Mr.  KnoUya  haatfasMpi 
changed  his  mind,  and  deiifea  to 
her  elder  sister."    He  would 
thfi  lily,  if  he  could  not  obtun  Itoilli 
rose.     Walsyngham,  Leioeeter,  a«il# 


by  Margaret  are  extant ;  but  for  this  there  lady's  uncle  "John  Colton,**  wsia  |l 
is  good  reason.  The  York  government '  solicited  to  beseech  the  qneen  to  aUoiSlf 
made  the  possession  of  them  a  ciipital  I  this  transfer  of  affp^ir**  fro|n  the  MJ^ 
crime,  and  thus  the  queen*s  letters  were  \  ferent  lily  to  the  isqing  iqafti  iWH^ 
destroyed  by  their  timid  owners.  Some  i  what  effect,  we  i  i  >t  in&imd 
few  addressed  to,  and  preserved  by,  a  !  Walsvngham  ninu  .  n^^moohtHII^ 
bolder  spirit  have  been  discovered,  and  |  bled  in  his  own  be  MJif  twAOfi'   *j 


J 
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and  Hymen,  with  his  fair  daughter  Fran- '  son,  indeed,  may  have  been  dead,  or 
oes  to  boot.  There  was  a  ceitain  John  rotting  in  the  Marshalsea ;  at  all  events, 
Wickerson, — whose  name  otherwise  he  disappears  altogether,  after  momen- 
would  not  have  been  on  the  record  of  tarily  appearing  on  the  surface  of  this 
history  at  all, — who  had,  without  Wal-  ]  ocean  of  love.  As  for  "  Frank,"  she  had 
8yngham*8  consent,  entered  into  a  con-  !  ascended  from  a  knight  to  an  earl,  and 
tract  of  marriage  with  the  secretary's  |  she  would  wear  nothing  less  than  a  coun- 
daughter  **  Frank,"  as  all  ladies  of  her  ^  tess's  coronet.  She  was  offered  one  by 
name  were  familiarly  called.  When  this  the  "  great"  Richard  de  Burgh  ;  and  ac- 
was  discovered,  early  in  1581,  Wicker-  |  cepting  it,  she  died  in  Ii-eland  Countess 
eon  was  at  once  shut  up  in  the  Marshal-  i  of  Clanricarde.  One  can  not  help  having 
flea  prison.  It  did  not  cool  his  love,  how-  some  sympathy  and  curiosity  touching 
ever  painful  the  captivity  may  have  other-  the  first,  and  probably  humbly-born, 
wise  been  to  him.  At  the  end  of  two  !  "  sweetheart"  of  this  wife  of  three  hufl- 
yeai-8  we  find  him  writing  to  Walsyng-  I  bands.  Poor  Wickerson  might  have  felt 
ham.  lie  confesses  that  the  contract  of ;  something  of  what  is  expressed  in  the 
matrimony  was  a  rash  one;  but  **to  re-  !  lines  of  a  poet  of  that  century,  in  his 
linquish  it  would  be  a  perpetual  scruple  \  **  Woman's  Inconstancy :" 
and  worm  in  conscience,  and  hazard  of  j 
boily  and  soul."  The  much -oppressed  ! 
snitor  then  asks  the  consent  and  good  j 
will  of  Walsynghara  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  contract;  otherwise,  he  curiously 
Bays,  "  we  must  Uve  in  adultery,  and  be 
a  scornful  spectacle  and  a  mocking-stock 
to  the  world."  This  passage  in  the  life 
of  Mi*s.  Frances  Walsyngham  has  not  |  It  is  certain,  from  these  veiy  records, 
hitherto  been  revealed.  that  love  could  unbar  the  bolts  of  the 

Wickerson's  letter  was  written  in  Feb-  Marshalsea,  as  well  as  of  other  prisons, 
niary  1583.  Just  eleven  years  previous- !  Proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  papers  called 
ly,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  carried  a  letter  i  Secret  AdvertiaeineiUs  touching  tJie  LieuUu- 
of  introduction  from  his  uncle  Leicester  j  anVs  IMiughta*,  that  is,  the  spirited,  but 
to  Walsyugham,  then  the  English  envoy  |  not  too-loyal.  Cicely,  daughter  of  Sir 
in  Paris.  Sidney  was  then  seventeen  ;  Owen  Ilopton.  This  susceptible  Cicely 
years  old  ;  and  Leicester  describes  him  as  i  is  described  as  being  "  far  in  love  with 
"  licensed  to  travel,"  and  as  "  young  and  '  Stonai-d,"  who  was  connectod  with  per- 
raw."  In  Walsyugham's  house  he  be-  \  sons  pining  in  durance  vile  for  their  re- 
came  acquainted  with  the  envoy's  only  i  ligion's  sake,  or  because  of  some  political 
daughter  Frances,  who  in  1581  was  so  i  offence.  Cicely  Hopton  took  Stonard 
closely  contracted  with  Wickerson,  that   and  others  in  her  company,  within  the 


**Yet  do  thou  glon'in  thy  choice, 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast ; 
I'U  neither  grieve,  nor  yet  rejoice, 
To  8CC  him  gain  what  I  have  lost. 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  1)1  ush  for  thee; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A-begging  to  a  beggar's  door. " 


the  breaking  of  the  contract,  according 
to  the  latter,  would  reduce  them  to  live 
in  a  way  that  would  make  them  a  scorn- 
ful and  mocking  spectacle  to  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  very  next  month 
Frances  l)ecaine  the  wife  of  Philip  Sidney. 
She  appears  to  have  forgotten  Wicker- 


Marshatsea,  and  admitted  them  into  the 
Tower,  and  altogether  played  quite  a 
melo-draniatic  part,  for  love's  sake  es- 
tablishing a  communication  between 
prisoners  in  various  goals,  perplexing 
secretaries  as  to  how  the  secrets  of  prison 
houses  were  betrayed,  bringing  her  fa- 


son  altogether.  When  Sidney  fell  at  I  ther  (the  lieutenant)  into  perd ;  and,  after 
Zntphen,  a.i>.  1580  (he  was  then  but  j  all,  incurring  so  little  herself,  that  one  is 
thirty-one  years  of  age),  there  stood  half-uiclined  to  suspect  that  this  demure 
scathless  on  the  same  field  a  man,  liob-  and  dramatic  Cicely,  with  all  her  love, 
ert  Earl  of  Essex,  who  soon  atler  won  or  feigning  of  it,  for  Stonard,  was  a  clever 
Sidney's  young  wi<iow  for  his  wife.  Had  little  spy.  This  is,  at  least,  suggested 
Frances  been  true  to  Wickerson,  she  by  a  remark  in  one  of  the  papers  here 
miirht  still  have  fulfilled  her  contract  with    registered,  to  the  effect  that  **  much  could 


him  by  marrying  him,  after  her  second 
husband  the  earl  was  executed.    Wicker- 


be  learnt  from  her  examination  of  the 
plans  of  Throckmorton  and  Pierpoint 
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Let  us,  however,  do  lier  the  justice  of 
saying  that  our  own  belief  is  that  Cicely 
Hopton  was  indeed  forgetful  of  both  the 
fathcT  and  the  yovefhor ;  and  setting  aside 
that  disloyalty  which  daughtei's  will, 
under  certain  influences,  render  to  such 
supremacy,  she  was  a  courageous  girl, 
who  had  a  heart  that  did  not  flinch  to 
do  good  service  to  tlie  man  whom  she 
loved,  and  the  cause  which  he  main- 
tained. Cicely  holds  a -worthy  position 
on  the  shelves  of  the  State-Paper  Office, 
where  the  social  and  political  history  of 
England  lies,  long  written,  but  only 
partly  published. 


Chambera'8  Journal. 
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CHAFTEB  I. 

"The  next  question  is,  where  shall 
she  spend  her  holidays?"  asked  Uncle 
Charles. 

"  With  each  of  us  in  turn,"  answered 
Uncle  John. 

*'  No,  no  ;  that  will  unsettle  the  child's 
mind,'*  interposed  Uncle  David. 

"  Better  leave  her  entirely  to  me,  broth- 
ers," quoth  Uncle  Henry.  '*  My  estab- 
lishment is  more  fit  for  a  young  girl  than 
any  of  yours,  because  I  am  not  quite  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor — I  do  mean  to 
maiTy  some  day — and  you  can  all  oome 
and  see  her  as  often  as  you  please." 

My  uncles  seemed  inclined  to  agree  to 
this  arrangement,  when  one  of  the  clerks 
put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  saying: 
'*  Lord  Colooney  wishes  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Dobbs." 

All  four  brothers  started  with  astonish- 


ment. 

The  conversation  which  I  have  just  re- 
lated took  place  in  my  uncle  Henry's 
private  office.  Scattered  about  the  room 
sat  my  uncles,  bald-headed,  Dutch-built, 
elderly  gentlemen,  with  heavy  watch- 
chains  and  projecting  stomachs ;  while  I, 
a  slender  little  maiden  of  thirteen,  nes- 
tled in  one  comer  of  an  enormous  leath- 
ern chair.  I  was  timid  and  tearful,  for 
Aunt  Flora  was  just  dead  ;  and  though 
Aunt  Flora  did  not  treat  me  nearly  so 
iamiliarly  as  she  treated  Xerxes,  the 
*eat  Persian  cat,  still  she  was  the  only 
lend  I  had  had  for  a  long  time. 


In  came  Lord  Colooney,  a  tall  old  gen- 
tleman with  snow-white  hsdr,  a  hand- 
some colorless  face,  and  a  most  attrac- 
tive smile  upon    his    lip.      When    he 
smiled,  he  reminded  me  of  dear  papa, 
and  I  loved  him.     I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  my  uncles — especially  Uncle  Henry 
— bowed  down  before  him.   Uncle  Hen- 
ry made  such  obsequious  salams,  that  I 
thought  he  would  never  come,  up  again, 
and  yet  I  knew  that  he  was  immensely 
rich,  while  Lord  Colooney  was  very  poor. 
Presently,  when  these  polite  salutations 
were  concluded.  Lord  Colooney  called 
me  to  him,  and  taking  my  hands  kindly 
in  his  own,  asked  if  I  knew  who  he  was, 
and  I  said  :  "  Yes,  you  are  grandpapa." 
With  this  statement  he  seemed  highly 
pleased,  and  gave  me  a  kiss. 

The  five  gentlemen  then  began  to  tat- 
tle very  earnestly  and  very  lengthily,  so 
that,  although  I  understood  a  good  deal 
that  they  said,  I  grew  rather  weary,  and 
yawned  once  or  twice  privily  behind  my 
hand.  Uncle  John  noticed  this,  and 
said  kindly :  "  You're  getting  tired,  Lou- 
isa. Here,  Mr.  Furlong,  take  this  young 
lady  out  for  a  walk  ;  show  her  the  shops, 
and  buy  her  something  to  eat" 

Mr.  Furlong  was  a  bristly-hidred,  long- 
legged  personage,  very  nervous  and  very 
apoiogetia  He  apologized  to  me  for 
having  lefl  his  gloves  in  his  greatcoat 
pocket,  and  also  on  discovering  that  he 
had  come  out  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear. 
I  had  two  buns  and  a  strawberry-ice  at 
a  pastry-cook's,  and  then  he  asked  me 
what  sort  of  shops  I  yonld  like  to  look  at 
I  said  I  would  sooner  go  into  a  guiet 
place,  away  from  the  noise  of  the  car- 
riages. So  he  took  me  into  a  delightful 
little  churchyai*d,  with  houses  all  round 
it  He  remained  so  silent,  that  I  thought 
he  hated  having  to  come  out  with  me, 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  talk. 

'^  It's  not  my  place,  miss,"  he  said 
humbly,  ''  to  talk  to  a  young  lady  like 
you.  I'm  only  a  clerk" — he  pronounced 
the  word  as  if  rhyming  to  Turk — "  while 
you  are  grand-daughter  to  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  heiress  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds." 

'^  Thirty  thousand  pounds !  Are  you 
sure  1" 

"  Positive,  Miss.  The  governor  sent 
me  down  to  the  Commons  to  look  at  the 
wiU." 
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''And  who  has  given  me  all  this 
money  t" 

**  Your  aunt,  Miss  Flora  Dobbs,  Miss." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Furlong  had  over- 
come his  shyness,  and  told  me  what  a 
clever  woman  my  aunt  was,  and  how 
she  spent  all  her  life  in  the  accumulation 
of  house-property. 

"Being  a  child,  you  only  knew  her, 
Miss,  as  a  lover  of  cats.  But  cats  was 
merely  her  relaxation.  Leaseholds  copy- 
holds, ground- rents,  and  carcasses  was 
the  business  of  her  life  ;  and  she  doubled 
her  original  capital." 

Mr.  Fm-long  grew  gradually  more  and 
more  communicative,  and  launched  out 
into  such  praises  of  my  father,  that  my 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 

"Four  times,"  he  said,  "have  I  had 
the  honor  of  seeing  the  captain.  What 
a  fine,  'andsome,  manly  gentleman  he 
was!  Free-handed,  like  most  Hirish 
gents,  but  a  perfect  nobleman  in  his 
ideas.  And  when  I  heard  he  was  drown- 
ed aboard  the  yacht  in  Cardigan  Bay,  I 
took  the  Bills  Receivable  out  of  the  safe, 
and  looking  at  the  acceptances  signed 
Adam  Fitzadam,  I  said  with  a  sigh: 
*  Ah,  nobody  will  take  you  up  now  when 
you  come  to  maturity!* " 

I  did  not  understand  this  flight  of  elo- 
quence, but  it  sounded  \eiy  pathetic; 
and  as  Mr.  Furlong  drew  his  coat-sleeve 
across  his  eyes,  I  wiped  away  a  tear  or 
two  with  my  pocket-handkerchief. 

**  I  think,  Miss,  we  had  better  be  re- 
turning," said  Mr.  Furlong.  "  And,  oh, 
Miss  Fitzadam!"  he  continued,  in  a 
heartfelt  tone,  "should  it  ever  be  in  your 
power — which,  doubtless  it  will —  to  'elp 
a  poor  clerk  who  has  only  a  'underd  a 
year,  and  an  aged  relative  to  keep  out  of 
that,  not  to  mention  an  attachment  of 
0even  years'  standing  at  Camberwell, 
but  unable  to  be  compassed  through  pov- 
erty on  both  sides,  I  hope,  Miss  Fitz- 
adam, you  won't  forget  the  humble  party 
who  now  addresses  you." 

**  I  promise  you  I  will  not,"  I  exclaim- 
ed warmly. 

When  we  returned  to  the  office,  I 
found  that  till  my  relatives  had  left  ex- 
cepting Uncle  Henry,  who  was  seated 
alone  with  Lord  Colooney. 

••  Well  Louisa,"  said  my  grandfather, 
*•  we  have  settled  our  business,  and  I 
hope  you  will  approve  of  the  arrange-  ! 
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ment  Tour  uncles  have,  in  the  most 
generous  and  disinterested  manner — ^I 
allude  especially  to  Mr.  Henry  Dobbs — 
waived  the  natural  desire  they  felt  to  su- 
perintend your  education.  They  have 
consented  to  intrust  that  duty  to  my  un- 
worthy self.  I  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  undertake  the  task,  but  for  the 
confidence  which  I  repose  in  Lady  Co- 
looney's  prudence  and  wisdom." 

"  It's  much  the  best  plan,  ray  lord,** 
observed  Uncle  Henry;  "and  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  excuse  my  brothers 
Charles  and  David  for  their  rudeness. 
As  for  John,  I  knew  he  would  listen  to 
my  arguments.  He  always  does,  my 
lord.  There  can't  be  any  question  in  the 
matter.  We  are  plain  commercial  men, 
immersed  in  business,  while  your  lord- 
ship is  hand-in-glove  with  the  world  of 
fashion.  My  niece's  fortune  is  held  in 
trust  by  us  four  brothers,  and  I  hope  she 
may  live  to  adorn  such  a  station  as  your 
lordship  and  her  ladyship  may  see  fit  to 
bestow  upon  her." 

"Are  you  satisfied,  Louisa?"  asked 
my  grantfrather  with  a  sweet  smile,  as 
he  drew  me  towards  him. 

"  Quite  satisfied,"  said  I,  kissing  his 
cheek. 

Uncle  Henry  also  saluted  me,  and  the 
interview  came  to  an  end. 


CHAPTBR   n. 


The  Dobbses  were  a  money-making 
family.  My  great-grandfather,  who  came 
up  to  London  with  a  seven-shilling  piece 
and  fourpence-halfpenny  in  his  pocket, 
left  a  very  pretty  fortune  to  his  son.  My 
grandfather  managed  this  pretty  fortune 
so  cleverly  that  he  enlarged  it  into  what 
was  called  a  "  plum"  in  those  days.  At 
his  death,  his  "  plum"  was  divided  fairly 
and  equitably  among  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  My  uncles,  especially  Henry 
and  John,  had  all  increased  their  original 
proportions  by  assiduous  industry ;  and 
Aunt  Flora,  as  I  have  shown,  followed 
their  example.  But  my  mother,  who 
was  the  child  of  my  grandfather's  old 
age,  seemed  to  be  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  A  year  after  my  grandfatherU- 
death,  she  delivered  her  fortune,  together 
with  her  own  pretty  hand,  to  the  uncon- 
ditional care  and  keeping  of  the  Honor- 
able Adam  Fitzadam,  Captain  in  Her 
Majesty's  — ^th  Dragoons,  and  Lord  Goi^ 
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looney's  youngest  son.     My  prndent  un- 
cles disapproved  of  the  match  ;  and  Aunt 
Flora  was  very  angiy  indeed  at  Louisa's 
sentimental  tolly  in  man*ying  the  young- 
er son  of  a  pauper  peer  (my  respected 
aunt  seems  to  have  relished  this  bit  of 
alliteration,  for  I  find  it  repeated  seven 
times  in  her  coiTespondence  of  that  pe- 
riod).    But  what  did  my  mother  care  t 
She  was  a  high-spirited  wilful  young  lady, 
and  she  loved  Captain  Fitzadara's  little 
finger  better  than  the  corporal  substance 
of  all  her  brothers  and  sistei^s  put  togeth- 
er.    I  don't  wonder  that  she  loved  my 
father,  for  he  was  a  most  loveable  man. 
And  such  a  handsome  man,  too  1     Such 
a  noble  figure,  such  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
and  such  waving  brown  hair!     Full  of 
fun  and  frolic ;  and  on  wet  days — which 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
— he  would  play  Puss-in-the-corner  with 
mamma  and  me,  and  Norah  the  nurse, 
as  if  he  had  been  only  six  years  old.  But 
he  had  some  peculiai-ities.     He  fancied, 
as  was  very  natural  for  a  young  Irish 
gentleman,   that    my   mother's    sixteen 
thousand  pounds  was  sixteen  thousand  a 
year.     So  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
ran  horses  at  the  races,  and  bought  a 
yacht,  and  entertained  his  friends  royal- 
ly.    Mamma  and  I  often  accompanied 
him  on  boai'd  the  yacht,  and  I  used  to 
help  to  pull  up  what  are  called  the  signal- 
halyards   with  my   little  feeble   hands. 
How  well  I  recollect  one  especial  day  on 
Kingstown   Pier!      My  father,   in   his 
straw-hat  and  blue  jacket,  looking  every 
inch  a  sailor-king,  wanted  my  mother  to 
cross  over  with  him  to  Cardigan  Bay. 
But    she  declined,   because  her  health 
was  just  then   a  little  delicate.     So  he 
and  two  jovial  bachelor  friends  went  to- 
gether, and  we  watched  them  waving 
their  hats  as  they  hoisted  mamma's  pri- 
vate flag.     We  never  saw  him  again. 
Some  said  the  vessel  made  too  much 
water,  others  hinted  that  there  was  too 
much  champagne  on  board.     Whatever 
was  the   cause,  the  Norah  Creina  foun- 
dered off  the  Caernai'vonshire  coast,  and 
though  everybody  else  escaped  in  the 
boat,  my  poor  father,  who  was  a  most 
excellent  swimmer,  was  drowned. 

I  have  only  a  confused  recollection  of 
what  followed.  Our  nice  house  seems 
,0  have  been  transported  by  some  magic 
mfluence  into  a  back-street  in  Dubbn, 


the  garden  had  shrunk  jnto  a  shabby 
yard,  and  mamma  did  not  look  so  pretty 
as  she  used  to  look.  She  had  pale  cheeks 
and  red  eyes ;  and  after  my  little  brotlier 
was  bom  (of  course  he  was  called  Adam), 
she  staid  in  bed  a  good  deal.  We  had 
a  great  many  visitors,  but  they  were 
mostly  disagreeable  people,  who  used  to 
have  long  conferences  with  Norah  in  the 
passage,  and  never  got  any  further — ex- 
cept one  man,  a  very  nice  man  with  a 
dirty  face,  who  was  always  in  the  kitch- 
en, and  who  taught  me  how  to  make 
garden-nets.  He  told  me  his  name  was 
Mr.  Bailiff.  I  suspect  we  were  very  poor 
at  that  time ;  but  mamma  declared  that 
she  would  not  ask  her  brothers  and  sister 
to  help  her,  because  they  had  been  so 
unkind  about  Captain  Fitzadam.  At 
last  mamma  grew  very  ill,  and  then  Aunt 
Flora  came  over  firom  England  with  two 
pet  cats  in  a  basket.  Mr.  Bailiff  went 
away,  and  the  dinners  became  much 
nicer  than  they  used  to  be.  But  mam- 
ma had  no  appetite  for  the  nice  dinners; 
she  got  paler  and  weaker  every  day,  and 
when  little  Adam  died  in  teething,  she 
soon  followed  him.  The  interval  was 
really  longer;  but,  to  my  childish  recol- 
lection, the  great  black  box  and  the  little 
black  box  seem  to  have  been  both  car- 
ried out  of  the  house  on  the  same  day. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Nobody  troubled  themselves  about  me 
in  those  days  exoept  Aunt  Flora,  and 
even  she  was  only  distantly  kind  when  I 
came  home  for  the  holidays.     But  when 
Aunt  Flora  died,  and  left  me  all  her 
property  (except  five  hundred  pounds 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
Refuge  for  the  Stray  Cats  of  St  George's, 
Bloomsbury),  I  became  quite  an  impor- 
tant personage.     My  uncles  vied,  as  I 
have  shown,  for  the  honor  of  entertain- 
ing me ;  and  my  grandfather,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  contentedly  ignorant 
of  my  existence,  earned  me  away  with 
I  him  to  Paris.     Lady  Colooney,  his  sec- 
:  ond  wife,  who  had  a  large  family  of  her 
own,  received  me  very  graciously,  which 
was  not  surprising ;  for,  by  a  private  ar- 
rangement with  Uncle  Henry,  the  whole 
interest  of  my  thirty  thousand  pounds 
I  was  paid  quarterly  to  my  grandfiithery 
I  and  constituted  a  very  pleasant  addition 
i  to  the  precarious  income  which  he  de- 
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rived  from  his  beavily-mortgaged  prop- 
erty in  Connanght.  But  far  greater  lack 
was  in  store  for  me.  Within  a  few  years, 
my  Uncle  Henry  died,  without  even  ao- 
^omplishing  his  long-intended  marriage, 
$snd  left  me  the  whole  of  his  fortune — 
Boore  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
aand  pounds.  Uncle  John,  who  during 
life  had  always  followed  his  stronger- 
minded  brother's  example,  imitated  him 
by  dying  a  few  months  later,  and  be- 
qaeathing  me  seventy  thousand  pounds. 
Thus,  a  girl  who,  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore, was  left  a  penniless  orphan,  found 
herself,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  worth 
at  least  th  ee  hundred  and  Sfty  thousand 
pounds. 

I  felt  rather  vexed  than  pleased  at  the 
amazing  increase  of  my  wealth.  Thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  a  very  nice  sum 
to  marry  with,  but  ten  times  Uiat  amount 
was  a  burden  and  an  annoyance.  I  did  not 
forget  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Furlong, 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  my  uncle  Henry's  death.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  given  him  a  thousand 
pounds  (a  mere  dop  out  of  the  ocean  of 
my  riches,)  just  to  enable  him  to  marry 
hiB  Camberwell  sweetheart  comfortably ; 
but  Lady  Colooney,  to  whom  I  mention- 
ed the  matter,  talked  so  solemnly  of  the 
responsibilities  of  people  of  property,  de- 
claring that  my  gift  would  be  the  ruin  of 
a  well-conducted  and  industrious  young 
man,  that  I  was  forced  to  content  myself 
by  recommending  him  to  my  uncles 
C%arles  and  David.  They  were  now  in 
partnership  together,  and  wishing  to 
oblige  their  powerful  ward,  made  Mr. 
Furlong  their  chief-clerk. 

The  Colooneys  benefitted  immensely 
by  my  improved  fortunes.  My  grand- 
mther,  who  used  to  live  in  a  poorly-fur- 
nished appartenient^  who  dined,  when  not 
invited  eUewhere,  at  a  modest  restau- 
rant, and  who  had  much  ado  to  keep  the 
second  family  with  which  Lady  0.  pre- 
sented him  decently  attired,  now  came 
over  to  England,  and  lived  in  a  style  con- 
fustent  with  his  grand-daughter's  riches. 
He  took  a  sumptuous  Betgravian  man- 
sion and  gave  grand  entertainments. 
One  son  entered  the  Guards,  another  be- 
came a  gentleman-commoner  at  Oxford, 
while  my  aunts  (it  seems  ftinny  to  call 
them  aunts,  for  they  were  girls  of  my 
own  age)  astonished  the  worid  by  the 


brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  toilets. 
As  for  mysdf,  I  ought  to  have  been  very 
happy,  for  my  grand&ther  treated  me 
with  the  most  charming  politeness,  Lady 
Colooney  was  honey-sweet ;  all  the  fam- 
ily arrangements  were  made  to  de- 
Smd  on  my  sovereign  will  and  pleasure, 
ut  I  soon  began  to  feel  the  disadvan- 
tages of  great  wealth ;  I  became  as  no- 
torious as  if  I  had  committed  a  murder. 
The  newspapers  chronided  my  move- 
ments in  a  very  special  manner.  I  had 
a  little  Court  Circular  all  to  myself.  As 
for  begging  letter- writers,  from  clergy- 
men wanting  to  buUd  new  churches, 
down  to  carpenters  who  who  had  just 
lost  their  tool-chests  in  a  fire,  I  should 
have  been  inundated  with  them,  had  not 
Lady  Colooney  (an  admirable  manager  in 
this  respect)  kept  them  off.  Even  in  sooie- 

?',  I  was  gazed  at  rather  unpleasantly, 
eople  seemed  to  wonder  that  a  giri  who 
had  suddenly  become  a  millionare  should 
look  like  any  one  else,  and  I  think  some 
of  my  own  sex  were  disappointed  to  find 
that  I  was  not  extraordinarily  plain.  Then 
I  was  never  suffered  to  be  alone.  Should 
the  other  members  of  the  family  quit  the 
room  in  which  I  was  sitting,  a  confiden- 
tial governess  or  a  trustworthy  friend 
would  glide  in,  as  if  by  magia  Did  I 
retire  for  half  an  hour*s  solitude  to  my 
boudoir^  there  was  always  a  lady's  maid 
seated  in  the  antechamber.  I  complain* 
ed  to  Lady  Colooney  about  it,  and  tlbe 
answered  me  quite  frankly.  «*  My  dear- 
est Louisa,"  she  said  solemnly,  ^*  in  your 
position  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Your 
great  fortune  compels  us  to  treat  yon 
almost  as  if  you  were  a  royal  personage. 
Ton  are  young  and  inexperienced ;  you 
have  no  idea,  my  sweet  child,  what 
snares  and  traps  beset  the  path  of  an 
heiress.'*  I  knew  what  this  meant  in 
plain  English — it  meant  that  there  were 
plenty  of  people  ready  to  run  away  with 
me  against  m^  will;  and  that  those 
charmmgly-polite  tradesmen  who  come 
and  shew  to  us  wealthy  folks  lace,  old 
china,  and  diamond  bracelets,  might  pos- 
sibly be  unscrupulous  heiress-hunting  ad> 
venturers.  I  dreamed  one  night  that 
two  villains,  disguised  as  washerwomen, 
carried  me  off  in  a  dothes-basket,  and 
held  me  to  ransom  in  some  dreadfhl  gar- 
ret for  a  hundred  thousand  ponnd& 
One  thing  was  soon  aeUied,  that  I 
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to  maiTj  a  duke.  Uofortmiatdy,  there  |4sjed  my  penckami  so  tiBosparentlj  to 
were  odIj  six  dMengaged  dakes,  and  I  her  acate  ladjrship,  for  bj  aome  Madiia- 
did  not  care  for  any  c^theiiL  But  Lady  vellian  oontrivaDoe(as  I  thoi^t  at  the 
Coloooey  convinced  me  that  I  most  ei-  time),  she  managed  that  we  should  no 
ther  marry  a  man  as  wealthy  as  myself,  longer  meet  Wherever  we  went,  to 
or  else  a  man  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  dinner-parties,  ietes,  or  *' drums,**  I 
Any  other  match,  she  said,  would  be  looked  anxioosly  for  my  captain^s  tall 
d^ra^ng  to  a  person  in  my  position,  figore,  but  he  remained  invisible. 
^  Heigh-ho !"  I  used  to  say  to  myself^  One  day  while  I  was  meditating  about 
when  watching  some  poor  milliner  or  Captain  Ratdifie,  and  wondering  whedi- 
govemess  tripping  along  the  streets  all  er,  on  further  acquaintance,  he  could 
alone  and  unprotected, ''  who  would  wish  possibly  separate  me  from  my  detestable 
to  be  rich  t  I  am  kept  under  the  strict^  money-bags,  and  love  me  for  my  own 
est  surveillance,  and  treated  like  a  super-  sake— while  I  was  thus  building  a  day- 
fine  ticket-of-leave  man.  I  am  weary  of  dream,  and  sipping  an  afternoon  cop  of 
perpetual  deference  and  adulation.  I  tea  in  company  with  my  grandfather  and 
should  enjoy  a  good  wholesome  scolding,  his  wife.  Lord  Colooney  suddenly  set 
such  as  ^orah  used  to  administer.  Now,  down  his  tea-cup,  uttered  a  diplomatic 
nobody  scolds  me,  and  nobody  loves  me.  h — ^m,  and  then  addressed  me  in  the  £ol- 
I  am  merely  an  animated  '^  Koh-i-noor  ;*'  lowing  alarming  language : 
something  which  every  one  regards  with  *^  Louisa,  my  dear,  I  am  growing  old, 
ntense  watchfulness  and  anxiety.'*  and  you  are  nearly  nineteen.'*     Two  un- 

deniable fiicts,  and  of  »  sufficiently  pro- 
cnArrat  iv.  ^^  character,  but  to  me  very  ternfymg, 

for  I  guessed  what  was  coming  next 
Conceive  a  young  lady  with  three  hun-  ^^  I  should  much  like,  and  so  would  Lady 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  love !  Colooney  **  (she  was  only  forty-eevon. 
It  sounds  ndicnlous,  but  it  was  trua  and  did  not  care  to  be  addressed  as  grand- 
Moreover,  it  was  secret,  unreciprocated  mamma) ;  *'  we  should  much  like,  my 
love.  I  met  him  several  times  in  socio-  dear,  to  see  yon  engaged  to  soroehonora 
ty,  and  I  first  took  an  interest  in  him  be-  ,  ble  and  respectable  man.  Ton  will  p»<- 
cause  be  talked  to  me  with  frankness  and  haps  hereafter  appreciate  much  more  than 
freedom.  The  young  men  generally  were  ,  you  can  at  present,  the  labors  and  anxie- 
so  tiresomely  amiable,  or  else  so  shy  ties  which  we  have  both  undergone  on 
and  diffident,  I  suppose  on  account  of  your  behalf  You  are  probably  scarcely 
my  unlucky  wealth,  that  I  could  nottol- 1  aware  of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to 
erate  them.  But  Captain  Ratcliffe  seem-  j  the  guardianship  of  a  young  person 
ed  totally  indifferent  to  my  bank  treas- 1  whom  Providence  has  blessed  so  boonti- 
ures,  and  treated  me  as  a  young  lady   fully." 

whose  society  he  preferred  for  her  own  '^  In  fact,  my  dear  Louisa,*'  interposed 
sake.  I  told  Lady  Colooney  this,  and  '.  Lady  Colooney,  who  began  to  perceive 
that  he  actually  scolded  me  (I  forget  for  that  her  worthy  lord  was  becoming  a  lit- 
what,  but  the  sensation  was  very  pleas-  tie  prosy,  '^  many  overtures  have  been 
ant).  She  replied  that  I  little  knew  the  ;  made  for  the  honor  of  your  hand.  We 
cunning  of  the  masculine  heart,  and  i  desired  to  consult  your  happiness,  and 
that  Captain  liatcUffe^R  blunt  sincerity  ,  that  alone,  and  we  have  been  compelled 
was  far  more  suspicious  than  the  most .  to  reject  them  all." 
falsome  adulation.  <^  But,  my  child,"  |  *'  Has  Captain — Ratcliffe,'*  I  asked, 
says  she,  ^*  yon  must  not  dream  of  him  \  stammering  and  blushing,  ^^  said  any- 
for  a  moment  He  in  a  man  of  good  thing  to  you.  Lady  Colooney  t" 
family,  but  utterly  poor.  He  has  only  |  *'  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  answered 
his  staff-appointment  (worth  about  four  j  my  grandfather's  wife,  almost  sternly, 
hundred  a  year)  and  his  captain's  pay,  j  '*  The  offers  I  speak  of  were  from  per- 
with  a  prospect  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  sons  of  far  higher  position ;  but  at  length 
when  his  mother  dies.  You  might  as  a  proposal  has  been  made  from  a  quarter 
well  think  of  marrying  the  hall-porter."  which  Lord  Colooney  and  mya^  0(m- 
•fterwards  regretted  that  I  had  dis-   sider  unexceptionable." 
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**  One  of  the  six  dnkesf  I  asked 
rather  pertly. 

^^  You  are  right,  Louisa,"  replied  Lady 
Colooney,  smothering  any  resentment 
which  she  might  feel  at  my  manner: 
**  it  is  one  of  the  six  dukes." 

**  I  hope  not  the  Duke  of  Cockermouthy 
that  gouty  old  creature!" 

**No,  my  love.    A  most  excellent, 
highly-principled  young  man— only  three 
years  older  than  yourself" 
Barnstaple  Y" 

Yes,  the  Duke  of  Barnstaple.  He  is 
not  rich ;  so  that,  as  Ooloon^  has  very 
pointedly  observed,  your  wealth  wiU 
gracefully  gild  his  coronet,  but  he  has 
sufficient  to  prevent  people  from  saving 
that  he  married  for  money.  You  will  be 
a  nice,  snug,  comfortable  couple,  with, 
I  should  say,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
a  year.  Not  a  laree  income  for  a  duke, 
bat  an  income  which  a  prudent  young 
man  like  Barnstaple  willj  I  am  sure,  find 
sufficient." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  to  hear  Lady 
Colooney  talk  so  glibly  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  a  year,  when  I  remem- 
bered that  in  her  Parisian  troimeme  Stage 
days,  she  did  her  own  marketing,  and 
was  reckoned  such  a  keen  bargainer, 
that  the  Dames  des  HalUs  fled  at  her  ap- 
proach. 

"  Well,  Louisa,  what  do  you  think  of 
it  t"  asked  my  grand&ther. 

^*  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it," 
I  answered  coolly ;  *^  I  suppose  I  must 
marry  somebody,  if  I  don't  wish  to  ripen 
into  a  millionaire  old  maid ;  and,  after 
all,  dukes  are  a  very  respectable  body  of 
men.  But  do  you  think.  Lady  Colooney," 
I  added  with  some  hesitation,  *'  that  the 
duke  can  possibly  feel  any — any — ^regard 
forme!" 

**  My  love,"  she  said,  kissing  me  affeo* 
tionately,  and  shedding  a  tear  as  she  did 
BO,  which  rolled  down  my  neck,  and  dis- 
concerted me  extremely,  *'  you  shall  hear 
from  his  own  lips  to-morrow  ;  he  is  com- 
ing to  dine  with  us." 


CILUTBR  y. 


I  oflen  used  to  wonder,  as  I  sat  be- 
fore the  glass,  while  Euphemia  was  busy 
adorning  me  for  the  evening  sacrifice, 
whether  I  was  really  nice-looking.  I 
ooold  not  trust  my  own  eyes;  they  were 
rare  to  be  partial,  and  I  ooold  not  get 


an  opinion  from  any  one  else.  If  I  ques- 
tioned Euphemia,  she  burst  into  a  sub- 
dued little  lady's-maidish  laugh,  and  be- 
rinning :  '^  Dear  me,  Miss,"  would  pour 
forth  a  wishy-washy  flood  of  palpable 
flattery.  Now,  I  think  an  heiress  has 
more  right  to  be  anxious  about  her  looks 
than  any  one  else,  for  if  she  is  pretty, 
somebody  may  possibly  forget  her  bank 
securities,  and  fiul  in  love  wiUi  her  beauty; 
whereas,  if  she  is  a  fright  she  may  be 
neariy  certain  that  her  cash,  and  her  cash 
only,  is  the  object  of  the  fiilse  swain's 
worship. 

Of  course,  I  was  anxious  to  look  well 
that  evening  when  tiie  duke  was  coming 
— I  should  not  be  a  woman  if  I  had  not 
Besides,  it  was  to  be  a  most  private  fes- 
tival. Nobody  but  my  grandfather. 
Lady  Colooney,  myself,  and  the  future 
Husband.  At  a  large  dinner-party,  one 
may  escape  notice ;  but  when  there 
are  only  four  people  at  table,  you  can, 
without  any  staring  or  breach  of  polite- 
ness, examine  every  item  of  your  neigh- 
bors' dress,  features,  and  expression. 
Well,  the  duke  arrived,  and  Ve  all  stood 
quietly  at  the  drawing-room  windows 
adminng  the  sunset,  which,  for  a  London 
exhibition  of  the  kind,  was  quite  a  gor- 
geous affiur ;  then  at  a  quarter  to  nine 
we  sat  down  to  dinner — ^Lord  and  Lady 
Colooney  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  his  Grace  and  myself  opposite 
eac^  other.  The  old  folks  prattied  very 
pleasantly  to  make  up  for  the  young 
folks'  silence.  I  suspect  both  of  us 
vouthihl  persons  were  sadly  distnuL  I 
knew  what  the  duke  had  come  for,  and 
I  wondered  whether  he  suspected  that  I 
knew.  He  was  really  very  nice-looking 
— about  the  middle  heiffht,  with  a  flur, 
fresh,  open  face,  and  litUe  downy  whis- 
kers just  budding  on  his  cheeks.  Rather 
given  to  blushing,  but  that,  perhaps,  was 
because  I  sat  opposite  him.  He  talked 
with  the  utmost  naturalness  and  modes- 
ty, and  was  certainly  as  pleasant  a  sped- 
men  of  a  ^*  Moated  aristocrat"  as  I  nave 
ever  encountered. 

The  conversation  during  dinner  was 
utterly  trivial  and  uninteresting;  but  at 
dessert.  Lord  Colooney  began  to  speak 
of  the  prospects  of  the  forthcoming 
grouse-season  in  Scotland. 

^^Pvegota  letter  to-day,"  sud  the  duke 
''  that  makes  me  nther  despae  groose- 
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shooting,  or  even  deer-stalking.  Read 
that,  Colooney."  My  grandfather  raised 
his  glasses,  and  read  the  passage  indica- 
ted. '*  I  had  the  honor  of  putting  a  bul- 
let into  the  skull  of  the  old  lion,  while 
the  sheik  and  his  followers  settled  the 
lioness.  I  mean  to  bring  the  cubs  homo, 
and  if  your  Grace  will  open  a  menagerie 
at  Dulverton  Manor,  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  presenting  them  to  you." 

"  Only  fancy.  Miss  Fitzadam!"    said 
the  duke  ;  "  this  glorious  sport  is  within 
a  week's  journey  of  where  we  are  now  j 
sitting — in  the  Atlas  Mountains.     Cap-  ; 
tain  Ratcliffe's  a  lucky  fellow."  i 

"  Is  that  Captain  Ratcliffe  of  the  — th 
regiment  1"  I  asked,  coloring. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  know  him  ^  Capital 
fellow — splendid  shot,  and  good  horse- 
man." 

*'  We  know  him  very  slightly,"  inter- 
posed Lady  Colooney,  who  had  observed 
my  blushes. 

We  ladies  now  rose  from  the  table, 
and  left  the  gentlemen  to  that  curt  en- 
joyment of  their  wine,  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  modern  habits.  On  reaching 
the  drawing-room.  Lady  Colooney  again 
kissed  my  cheek,  murmuring  as  she  did 
so :  *'  My  child,  no  wonder  you  feel  agi- 
tated "  (for  a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  was 
about  to  encounter  a  proposal,  I  felt  re- 
markably cool);  "but  1  can  judge  of 
your  sensations  by  my  own-  It  will  soon 
be  over,  Lousia  "  (Lady  C.  spoke  as  if  it 
was  a  tooth),  "  and  everything  is  ar- 
ranged. Colooney  will  slip  quietly  out 
of  the  room  ;  I  shall  presently  follow ; 
and  I  shall  give  Lipthorpe"  (this  was  the 
butler)  **  the  most  stringent  orders  to  ad- 
mit no  one  to  the  drawing-room  for 
twenty  minutes  following." 

Presently  the  gentlemen  came  up  stairs, 
and  I  began  to  feel  really  nervous,  es- 
pecially when  my  respected  grandfather, 
muttering  some  indistinct  remark  about 
an  important  letter  on  his  dressing-table, 
left  the  room.  Her  ladyship  brought  a 
volume  of  eighteenth-century  caricatures 
for  the  duke  to  look  at,  in  my  company 
of  coui-se,  and  then  she  also  slid  imper- 
ceptibly out  of  the  room.  I  did  not  dare 
look  up,  nor  did  I  hear  her  go,  yet  I  knew 
that  she  had  gone,  and  that  I  and  the 
man  who  wished  to  make  me  his  wite 
were  letl  alone  together.  I  felt  so  silly 
and  so  shy,  and  was  so  certain  that  the 


duke  mast  notioe 

which  seemed  to  spread  from  aqr 

head  to  my  shoulderBy  thai  I  kepi  m 

staling  at  one  sketch  wilbo^  uttering  a 

word. 

<^  You  seem  struck  with  that  dimwiq^ 
Miss  Fitzadam,"  said  the  duke. 

''  No — yes— ^that  is — ^I  beg  your  Giaoirs 
pardon — ^I  was  thinking  how  ftBiIiarfhs 
hooped  dress  seems  to  the  em.  It;  ' 
the  picture  quite  a  modem  bok.** 
<' Exactly,"  replied  his  Oraoe. 
with  an  altered  air,  and  a  flurried  toai 
of  voice,  he  continoedy  after  ^«^^w>g  ip 
from  the  sketdi-book :  ^^MmFitaAmf 
I  peroeive  that  your  graad&lhar  sal 
grandmother  (I  beg  your  pagdeo,  I  asM 
Lady  Colooney)  happen  to  he  bolb  eik 
oftheroom.  May  I  take  the  opportwily 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  a 
which  deeply  concerns  my  fntoie 
ness  V* 

The  poor  yoons  man  delivesed  Ihii 
sentence  with  wonderful glibneaa ;  IF 
I  no  doubt  he  had  learned  it  by 
I  a  maiden-speech  for  the  Hooae ;  bnfci 
i  it,  he  broke  into  a  eoooestton  ef 
,  spasmodic  ejacuIationBy  of  whiflh  I  CM 
I  recollect  very  little,  for  I  was  myasif  q«li 
,  pale,  and  much  more  frightened  tMa  I 
.  had  expected  to  be.  Bat  he  said 
thing  of  this  sort : 

''  Admired  you  immenaely» 

;  adam,   the  first  moment  I  i 

I  *Fraid  you  think  I'm  too  ji 

shall  amend  every  year,  ha !  ha!- 

to  marry — ^man  in  my  poail 

<  seen  any  girl — any  one,  I  mwn    Bhrt 

well— if  you  *11  take  me,  Miw  Filiail|i» 

do  all  I  can  to  make  you  a  haspjff 

He  looked  so  modest  and  yet  aoi 

as  he  said  these  wordsi  that  mf 

was  touched,  and  the  teara  gathmiia 

my  eyes.    '<  Perhupa  he  raaHy  kwes 

I  thought.    Then  I  told  him  how  aa 

the  proposal  had  been,  that  he 

cuse  me  from  saying  either  *<Ti 

'<No"  at  present;   that  we 

more  of  each  other;  and  thati 

months — 

The  duke  evidently  took  aB 
mean   ^'  Yes,"  fin*  m 
broken  atteranoes  by 
my  hand,  and  then  (I  anppoaal 
gave  the  signal)  my  grandolhar 
ed  the  room  in  the  moat  li;  _ 
unconcerned  manner^  fiAavod  |yj 
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Colooney,  who,  as  if  her  whole  soul  was 
devoted  to  prints,  exclaimed  vivaciously : 
•*  Duke,  I've  found  the  second  volume  of 
caricatures!"  And  indeed  one  of  Mr. 
Lipthorpe's  myrmidons  brought  it  in  on 
a  tray,  and  so  ended  the  proposal-scene. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  course  the  wedding-engagement 
(for  such  it  became)  of  two  such  great 
personages  as  his  Grace  of  Barnstaple  and 
myself  soon  got  mysteriously  hinted  at  in 
the  fashionable  newspapers.  Months 
passed  away  ;  Seymour  and  I  (I  give  his 
Christian  name)  saw  more  of  each  other, 
and  liked  each  other  better  for  the  in- 
creased acquaintance.  The  season  came 
to  an  end.  Seymour  went  to  the  moors, 
and  ray  grandfather  and  his  wife  accom- 

£anied  me  on  a  visit  to  a  certain  Mrs. 
tomax,  an  old  widow-lady  in  Devon- 
shire. 

They  were  rather  late  risers  in  that 
house,  and  the  postman  used  to  arrive  be- 
fore we  descended  to  breakfast  One 
morning  as  I  was  coming  down  stairs,  I 
was  surprised  to  overhear  Mrs.  Lomax, 
who  was  usually  a  lethargic  person,  saying 
in  an  excited  tone  of  voice  to  one  of  the 
servants :  "  Have  you  taken  the  letters 
to  Miss  Fitzadam's  room  t" 

"  No,  ma*am." 

"  Give  them  to  me  then — give  them  to 
me  ;  she  must  on  no  account  have  them." 

What  could  be  the  matter  ?  I  entered 
the  breakfast-parlor,  and  found  Lady  Co- 
looney  seated  on  the  sofa,  sobbing  hys- 
terically ;  while  my  grandfather  stood  at 
the  mantel-piece,  his  face  deadly  pale, 
and  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"My  dear!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lomax 
hurriedly,  "  you  had  better  not  come  in 
just  now.  Take  her  to  her  room,  do, 
poor  creature,"  she  said,  addressing 
another  old  lady,  a  tall  venerable-looking 
personage,  **  while  I  attend  to  the  Co- 
loon  eys." 

I  did  not  know  the  lady — a  Mrs.  Rat- 
cliffe — who  led  me  gently  yet  forcibly  up 
stairs,  for  she  was  a  visitor,  who,  being 
as  early  in  her  habits  as  Mrs.  Lomax  was 
late,  had  come  five-and-twenty  miles  by 
railway  that  morning. 

I  was  terribly  agitated.  "  Tell  me,  I 
beg  you,  madam,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I 
reached  my  room,  **  what  is  the  matter." 

"  1  really  do  not  know,"  replied  the 


visitor  kindly.  "I  had  scarcely  taken 
off  my  bonnet  when  the  post  arrived,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Colooney  immediately 
became  so  deeply  affected." 

"  One  of  their  children  must  be  ill  or 
dead.  Please  inquire  for  me ;  I  must 
know,  dear  Mrs. ^" 

"  Ratcliffe,"  said  the  old  lady  quietly, 
and  left  the  room. 

That  name  sent  a  thrill  through  my 
heart,  for  which  I  felt  ashamed.  I  had 
reason  to  be  ashamed,  for  the  next  instant 
I  was  thinking  of  Seymour.  **  Perhaps," 
I  thought,  "  some  tenible  accident  on  the 
moors  has  — ^" 

*'  It  is  neither  death  nor  illness,"  said 
Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  as  she  quietly  re-entered 
the  room. 

"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  But  as  regards  yourself,  they  tell 
me  it  is  worse  news  than  that." 

"Worse  than  that!  What  can  be 
worse  than  that  f 

"  Miss  Fitzadam,  you  have  two  uncles, 
mercantile  men." 

"Yes,  Uncles  Charles  and  David ;  what 
of  them  ?" 

"  Last  year  they  took  another  partner 
into  their  business." 

"Welir 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  he  led  them 
into  enormous  speculations ;  they  lost 
severely,  and  in  trying  to  save  themselves 
from  failure,  have  misappropiiated  almost 
all  your  property." 

"  And  is  that  all,  dear  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  ? 
I  am  so  happy ;  I  — " 

But  the  excitement  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  fainted  away. 

OHiLFTER  YIL 

The  Duke  of  Barnstaple  (I  must  cease 
to  call  him  Seymour)  wrote  me  a  very 
handsome,  honorable  letter,  saying  that 
no  reverse  of  fortune  would  induce  him 
to  recall  his  declaration ;  but  I  fancied  I 
could  trace  in  its  sentences  a  tone  of  cold- 
ness and  restraint,  so  I  replied  bluntly, 
that  unless  he  were  certain  he  could  love 
me  for  my  own  sake,  we  had  better  break 
off  the  engagement  Some  third  party 
(a  friend  of  the  duke's)  then  intervened, 
and  began  a  long  correspondence  with 
Lady  Colooney.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
the  compact  was  dissolved,  to  my  great 
oontentment.    Bat  oh!  you  oan*t  oon- 
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I  RISE  from  dreams  of  the  dead,  and  all  alone 
I  wander  forth  along  the  desolate  coast ; 
For  I  will  pass  this  day  far  from  the  world 
With  one  dear  spirit  only,  through  the  hours 
Holding  within  my  heart  companionship. 
How  often  in  the  dead  old  yeai-s — dear  years, 
That  live  in  beauty  in  my  soul  forever! — 
One  that  I  loved  came  in  at  early  dawn 
To  give  me  gentle  welcome  and  to  kiss 
My  cheek,  and  bless  me  amid  ha])py  tears, 
And  ])ruy  to  God  that  Time  might  shine  on  me 
All  shadowless  of  sorrow  or  of  care ; 
Then  would  we  kneel,  and  pray  to  Him  for  peace 
That  gave  us  to  each  other;  while  the  mom 
Shone  through  the  leafy  casement,  dim,  divine, 
And  all  the  hollow  day  was  filled  with  joy. 

Passed  is  that  soul  to  the  unknown  land  of  God, 
And  nought  of  joy  remains  to  me  below. 
Save  to  recall  her  love,  at  mom  and  even; — 
To  pray  and  weep  beside  her  silent  tomb. 
But  years  are  stealing  onward,  and  the  sun 
That  shone  upon  us  as  she  stooped  above 
And  kissed  me  many  a  happy  mom,  looks  on 
The  gray  locks  mingling  o*er  a  brow  of  grief — 
Of  grief,  but  still  of  hope — the  hope  of  death — 
Death  that  shall  bring  us  soul  to  soul  once  more. 

Around  me  beat  the  waves  amid  the  rocks, 
Tolling  the  sea's  wild  storm-bell;  globes  of  rain 
Rise  in  the  west,  and  drift  across  the  isles 
We  looked  u|>on  in  evens  long  ago : 
The  sun  droops  low  across  the  lurid  sea, 
Striking  a  burning  path  of  orange  fire ; 
The  inland  pines  wave  dolorous  in  the  wind. 
And  cloud  and  wave,  in  the  wild  dying  light, 
Glan*  with  a  piteous  ghastncss  round  the  coast ; — 
Wild  sun  and  cloud  stretch,  like  some  fiery  shore, 
Round  the  sad,  desolate  waves,  that  raise  a  cry. 
Tossing  in  flame  and  darkness  with  the  wind  : 
Each  shoal  and  creek  bums  out  in  sullen  flame — 
Fades,  darkens,  and  is  gone.     And  then  around 
The  j)romontory'8  line  that  marks  the  bay 
Floats  up  a  distant  land  of  ghostly  cloud' — 
Pale,  vai)orous  masses — Uke  the  marble  wrecks 
In  some  Egvptian  desert ;  while  the  moon, 
Spectral  anJ  thin,  comes  up  the  level  deep, 
Like  some  cold  spirit  that  loves  to  watch  the  earth 
*Till  day  be  bom  again. 

T.  IRWIN. 
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AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

Criticism  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the 
thouglit  and  literature  of  the  time,  and 
people  who  think  about  it  at  all  hold  such 
widely  different  views  both  as  to  the  ends 
at  which  criticism  should  aim  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  reaching  such  ends, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  minor  subject 
to  which  it  is  better  worth  while  for 
readers,  as  well  as  writers,  to  recur.  We 
all  take  in  so  much  oriticism  in  one  shape 


or  another,  either  direct  Or  aeoond-lmdi 
that  anything  which  hdps  us  to  diierinp 
inate  between  what  is  a  good  bI^  nl 
what  is  a  bad  style  in  a  oridor-Jbetwen 
the  kinds  of  criticiBm  that  are  belt 
to  this  or  that  set  of  sabjeeta,  aad 
likely  to  correct  and  bahinoe  the 
cies  of  the  prevailing  znodea  of  thoiight«f 
a  given  time  or  a  given  biaaaof  readei»~ 
must  be  very  nseftd,  and  ea^Hbt  to  bt 
made  the  most  of.  M.  Saint^More,  ia 
one  of  his  recently  republished 
raises  a  point  of  this  kind.  He  ii 
that  observation  of  character  is  onasf 
the  most  important  fanctions  of  eriticiHi 
The  examination  of  a  book  k  prinduir 
valuable  when  it  is  the  means  olmmg 
us  acquainted  with  some  mora  eaaaqplai 
of  our  kind,  and  we  have  not  got  Aa 
best  out  of  a  book  unless  it  has  tsoghtM 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  aisn  <r 
woman  by  whom  it  was  written.  As 
Joubert  put  it,  ^'  knowledge  of  < 
is  the  charm  of  criticism.'*  The 
interesting  thing,  therefore,  about  a' 
is  not  so  much  what  it  is  in  its 
as  by  what  means  and  under  ^Hiat 
ditions  it  came  to  be  executed.  The  Imh 
siness  of  the  critic  is  less  to  point  sit 
what  seems  to  be  wise  or  focfiah,  tnasr 
false,  than  to  furnish  ex^analions  ttm 
the  life  of  the  writer  of  uie  ezodleaoBsr 
worthlessness  of  what  he  has 
The  question  which  a  philosophie 
ought  to  set  himself  to  answer  ii 
what  is  the  value  of  the  book,  bat 
new  glimpse  into  the  intricacies  of] 
character  does  it  offer  T  And,  in 
to  answer  this  question  adequafedy,  it  ii 
of  course  necessary  to  know  as  nuMhSi 
possible  of  the  ciroumstanoes  bj  wWA 
an  author  was  surrounded,  of  tnaot^j^ 
of  his  friends,  of  his  habita.  «<Wliift 
were  his  opinions  in  the  rnaflnr  of  w^ 
ligion?  How  was  he  aflboted  ij 
nal  nature  t  How  did  lie  oondnot 
self  in  the  matter  of  woment  in  4(1 
matter  of  money  ?  Was  he  rich  or  peart 
What  were  ins  haUts,  what  was  iiis<fc% 
plan  of  life  V*  Not  one  of  theos  fatt» 
tions,  we  are  assured,  is  hiilillisijH  1^ 
judging  any  book  other  than  a ' 
pure  geometry.  ^  literar 
m  short,  says  M.  Sainte^Beave^  ''Mi 
me  in  no  way  distinct,  or  aileiial 
ble,  from  the  rest  of  tliaiiii 
ganization.    IcaaiaUskahasi^feililli 


OAS  LEAVES  AND  MOULD. 


Briehtly  the  lun  appean 
Over  the  dpnd  to-aafj 
An  lirit-ht  shall  come  ihe  yean 
Wlicn  he  has  piuscd  nway : 
So  for  the  soul  lie  loves,  his  soul  sbBll  ever  ahine 
•od  |)ray. 

The  di'Hth-cntni  airis  fnll 
Of  noises  rtim  and  fiiint, 
Thnt  swoon  awhile,  and  Inll, 

The  Foond  of  nilheriog  Bjcamorea,  ihe  late  Wrd'a 
lonclj  plaint. 


The  dull  stone  rlwh  ofspadei 

Hoaving  the  dry  earth  near, 

The  wind  thai  stira  the  blades 

Of  Brass  and  tree  (crown  sere, 

And  noises  on  Ihe  etillaess  ebbiiig  from  the  dia- 


The  level  waves  of  day 
Arc  sinking  dov™  ihe  west, 

Thronfth  vistns  golden  i^y 
Of  dark  old  oaks  at  rest. 
Weep  the  triokling  auiumn  leaves  npon  her  silent 


A  long  ench  ^vprcM  row, 

Siirred  by  the  pbaiitom  breath, 
Th  tinearlhlv  Bun-^l's  glow 
Tlameaflisi  sirksbeneslh — 
toward  hi^r  dost,  whoi-e'cr  he  fulls,  ihaU  ti 
his  hearl  in  death. 


And  in  the  meadowy  stietch  aloof. 
Half  veiled  in  their  frosty  breath, 

Anear  llie  fenn-yard  browse  the  Hoe, 
Where  rufBcd  in  the  shadow  vifind, 


The  iit.'iin  sprt^ad^,  liiilil  and  shade  in  li 

ETer«.-,.l..rtili'm.,lT-nv 

O'er  ilif  (liiTiilj  nliit.irnv.,  low  gray  hill 

And  wood  skirt,  passes  vngue  and  still, 

All  through  the  wide  nncertain  day. 


Slant  flashed  the  wiiidv  sunset's  glare 
O'er  the  sad  etven  ii|jl.inil  nieiidow, 
Thmuxh  iiMaiterwi  sky  of  rain  i 
The  wal'rj  flamii  urrrms  the  room 
Tinfces  with  tire  the  leailtn  eli>c>m. 
And  waver*  on  the  wall  tliesliaduw 
Of  Ihe  dim  shrubs  by  the  pane. 
Along  the  hill  the  gns^  heather 
Shivers  in  Ih'  uneasy  air; 
The  aim  amid  ■  wil'dprintf  hnso, 
Drops  llirangli  the  vrilci  March  evening  » 
Toward  tlie  itA  in  cloud  and  blaze  , 
The  wBi'ry  thin  mfion  pnles  on  high ; 
Without,  the  wistful  flies  in  care 
Creep  slo*  uioQg  the  Irirkling  gloss. 
Or  thinning,  wheel  on  the  dam|i  wind. 
That  lliroiijih  iho  leaden  iwiligbl  baio, 
Rhivera  lieside  ihc  casemenl  blind. 
Like  a  chill  beggar.     Then  the  sky 
Grows  heavy,  for  a  night  of  rain. 


And 


LprilM 


As  linnly  stands  that  tomh^ 

Tiir^iuiih  Hind  and  winter's  mow. 
In  hollow  midnight's  gloom. 
In  iriorning's  "tonny  glow  ; 
So  stands  his  Klrong  heart  by  her  love  through  M 


Oh,  dark  and  monmrul  a 

Oh,  holiest  abode  1 
Oh.  lonely  blessed  grave. 
Near  it  he's  nearer  God 
And   from  lis  gr^iy  and  silent  ho: 
spreads  his  road. 


Wii-riLV  and  clear  brents  the  blue  mom. 
O'er  uplands  ridged  with  springing  corn; 
The  white  sun  lights  Ihc  ivied  wall, 
And  glimmt-ni  on  thi'  mo«B-ro"ted  honse. 
That  like  a  numb  bird  seems  u>  mourn 
Upon  the  lonely  wold  fbrtom, 
Standing  amid  a  tree  or  two. 
Beside  the  Tiiairih  streiim,  blc^ik  and  blue: 
The  rookn  from  the  bare  elm  lops  call ; 
The  bare  brown  woods  waver  their  boughs 
To  and  fro,  and  rest  and  rouse 
Piteous  and  drear,  along  ihe  croft : 
^«  taper  poplar  Ircmblet  aloft; 


..    [of'thoi:liairi«iftclo*oofd»y. 
The  violew  Tonnd  the  oak  root  peem 

At  mom  in  roiv  iiook^  flgniu. 
The  spring  winds'hlow  (him  the  soft  deep. 

And  fiiir  I'loudsdume  thapaslnredldaill. 
The  white  Irirds  poise  ubure  Ihe  capM, 

And  o'er  their  misty  marges  shine, 
While  Oil  the  sea  slojies,  snowy  shapes, 

Are  feeding,  daisy  breathing  kine; 
And  by  the  tomb  a  blossom  shows 

Its  opening  beauty  as  I  stray; — 
Thus  love,  that  living,  bends  and  glow* 

Ahore  a  dear  one  pajwt'd  away ; 
Is  like  this  swoet  memiriai  rose. 

Thnt  jruards  a  gravo-Btonc  slill  Utd  gi»J- 

Tis  swecl  Bprinn  eve  in  the  oM  elm  wood, 

The  irec'ligiit  up  in  the  amber  glow, 
'I'hH  ruin  under  ils  ivy  hood. 

Looks  out  to  see  the  cowslips  blow. 
In  quiel  elects  the  di-^tnin  flood, 

StcudUy  iiomewanl  hsIIii  the  crow. 
And  up  and  down  the  rain  dark  niad, 

Figurta  an  passing  to  and  fro. 
We'lwnrd,  whence  the  wind  is  Mowing^ 

Itound  the  shoaldor  of  tliL-  hill, 

I'hrough  the  evening!,  bhie  and  cbiU. 
Then  drops  iho  crimsmi  sun  behind 

The  wooded  isles,  und  glimmaringly 
TlicFlars  shine  ixuiceful.  as  diewlad 

Qmi  out  with  the  dimermiog  *m. 
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0ENETHLI08    MONA8TIK08. 

I  RISE  from  dreams  of  the  dead,  and  all  alone 
I  wander  forth  along  the  desolate  coast ; 
For  I  will  pass  this  day  far  from  the  world 
With  one  dear  spirit  only,  through  the  hours 
Holding  within  my  heart  companionship. 
How  often  in  the  dead  old  years— dear  years, 
That  live  in  heauty  in  my  soul  forever! — 
One  that  I  loved  came  in  at  early  dawn 
To  give  me  gentle  welcome  and  to  kiss 
My  cheek,  and  bless  me  amid  happy  tears, 
And  pruy  to  God  that  Time  might  shine  on  me 
All  shadowless  of  sorrow  or  of  care ; 
Then  would  we  kneel,  and  pray  to  Him  for  peace 
That  gave  us  to  each  other;  while  the  mom 
Shone  through  the  leafy  casement,  dim,  divine, 
And  all  the  hollow  day  was  filled  with  joy. 

Passed  is  that  soul  to  the  unknown  land  of  God, 
And  nought  of  joy  remains  to  me  below, 
Save  to  recall  her  love,  at  mom  and  even; — 
To  pray  and  weep  beside  her  silent  tomb. 
But  years  are  stealing  onward,  and  the  sun 
That  shone  upon  us  as  she  stooped  above 
And  kissed  me  many  a  happy  mom,  looks  on 
The  gray  locks  mingling  o'er  a  brow  of  grief — 
Of  grief*  but  still  of  hope — the  hope  of  death — 
Death  that  shall  bring  us  soul  to  soul  once  more. 

Around  me  beat  the  waves  amid  the  rocks, 
Tolling  the  sea's  wild  storm-bell ;  globes  of  rain 
Rise  in  the  west,  and  drift  across  the  isles 
We  looked  upon  in  evens  long  ago : 
The  sun  droop?  low  across  the  lurid  sea. 
Striking  a  burning  path  of  orange  fire ; 
The  inland  pines  wave  dolorous  in  the  wind. 
And  cloud  and  wave,  in  the  wild  dying  Ught, 
Glare  with  a  piteous  ghastness  round  the  coast ; — 
Wild  sun  and  cloud  stretch,  like  some  fiery  shore. 
Bound  the  sad,  desolate  waves,  that  raise  a  cry. 
Tossing  in  flame  and  darkness  with  the  wind  : 
Each  shoal  and  creek  bums  out  in  sullen  flame — 
Fades,  darkens,  and  is  gone.     And  then  around 
The  promontory's  line  that  marks  the  bay 
Floats  up  a  distant  land  of  ghostly  cloud' — 
Pale,  vaporous  masses — like  the  marble  wrecks 
In  some  Egvptian  desert ;  while  the  moon, 
Spectral  and  thin,  comes  up  the  level  deep, 
Like  some  cold  spirit  that  loves  to  watch  the  earth 
*Till  day  be  bom  again. 

T.  IRWIN. 
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AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

Criticism  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the 
{bought  and  literature  of  the  time,  and 
people  who  think  about  it  at  all  hold  such 
widely  different  views  both  as  to  the  ends 
at  which  criticism  should  aim  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  reaching  such  ends, 
'hat  there  is  scarcely  any  minor  subject 
'jo  which  it  is  better  worth  while  for 
•eaders,  as  well  as  writers,  to  recur.  We 
.n  t^irA  m  AC  mn^  ^ticism  in  one  shape 


or  another,  either  direct  or  second-hand, 
that  anything  which  helps  as  to  discrim- 
inate between  what  is  a  good  style  and 
what  is  a  bad  style  in  a  critic— between 
the  kinds  of  criticism  that  are  best  suited 
to  this  or  that  set  of  subjects,  and  most 
likely  to  correct  and  balance  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  prevailing  modes  of  thought  of 
a  given  time  or  a  given  class  of  readers — 
must  be  very  useful,  and  ought  to  be 
made  the  most  of.    M.  Saintc^Beuve,  in 
one  of  his  recently  republished  Causeries^ 
raises  a  point  of  this  kind.     He  insists 
that  observation  of  character  is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  criticism. 
The  examination  of  a  book  is  prindpally 
valuable  when  it  is  the  means  of  making 
us  acquainted  with  some  mote  examples 
of  our  kind,  and  we  have  not  got  the 
best  out  of  a  book  unless  it  has  taught  us 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  man  or 
woman  by  whom  it  was  written.     As 
Joubert  put  it,  "knowledge  of  character 
is  the  charm  of  criticism.**    The  most 
interesting  thing,  therefore,  about  a  work 
is  not  so  much  what  it  is  in  its  results, 
as  by  what  means  and  under  what  con- 
ditions it  came  to  be  executed.     The  bu- 
siness of  the  critic  is  less  to  point  out 
what  seems  to  be  wise  or  foolish,  true  or 
false,  than  to  furnish  explanations  from 
the  life  of  the  writer  of  the  excellence  or 
worthlessness  of  what  he  has  written. 
The  question  which  a  philosophic  critic 
ought  to  set  himself  to  answer  is  not 
what  is  the  value  of  the  book,  but  what 
new  glimpse  into  the  intricacies  of  human 
character  does  it  offer !    And,  in  order 
to  answer  this  question  adequately,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
an  author  was  surrounded,  of  his  origin, 
of  his  friends,  of  his  habits.     "What 
were  his  opinions  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion ?    How  was  he  affected  by  exter- 
nal nature  ?     How  did  he  conduct  hitn- 
self  in  the  matter  of  women  t  in  the 
matter  of  money  ?    Was  he  rich  or  poor  t 
What  were  his  habits,  what  was  his  daily 
plan  of  life  t"    Not  one  of  these  ques- 
tions, we  are  assured,  is  indifferent  in 
judging  any  book  other  than  a  treatise  on 
pure  geometry.     "  Literary  production,** 
in  short,  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "  is  to 
me  in  no  way  distinct,  or  at  least  separa- 
ble, from  the  rest  of  the  roan  and  bis  or- 
ganization.    I  can  relish  a  book,  botitii 
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difficult  for  me  to  judge  of  it  indepen- 
dently of  any  knowledge  of  the  man 
himself." 

Coming  from  one  who  is  perhaps  the 


that  we  can  gain  a  thorongh  nnderstand- 
ing  of  his  works  and  his  talent"  One 
of  the  chief  merits  of  a  very  eminent 
English  writer  of  the  present  day  is  the 


most  accom])lished  of  living  critics,  this  >  prominence  which  he  has  given  to  this 
view  is  particularly  worth  considering.  !  view.  Those  who  have  read  the  essays  on 
Within  ceiUiin  limits,  it  is  a  -vnew  with  Bums  and  on  Johnson,  on  Diderot  and 
which  nobody  is  likely  to  quarrel.  The  on  Voltaire,  have  been  most  effectually 
more  we  know  about  men,  especially  j  taught  that  there  is  no  divorcing  a  man 
about  men  of  exceptional  talent  or  ge-  |  from  his  book ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
nius,  the  more  we  may  be  expected  to ;  book  is,  after  all,  only  one  portion,  and 
have  our  sympathies  widened  and  our  |  perhaps  not  the  most  importantportion,  of 
practical  judgment  of  character  expand-  ',  the  author's  whole  existence.  Even  while 
ed  and  reiined.  Even  if  we  do  not  care  |  we  admire  the  interest  and  graphic  force 
to  imitate  the  conductof  a  man  of  genius  which  the  adoption  of  this  view  lends  to 
"in  the  matter  of  money,  in  the  matter  the  more  elaborate  pieces  of  criticism,  it 
of  women,  in  his  daily  plan  of  life,"  it  is  is  impossible  to  help  noticing  that  such  a 
impossible  for  us  to  know  too  much  of  i  view  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  confusion  bet  ween 
plans  of  life  which  rest  on  principles  op-  ;  the  two  distinct  provinces  of  the  critic 
posed  to  our  own.  Such  knowledge  is  j  and  the  moralist.  The  function  of  the 
the  only  means  of  keeping  the  mind  clear  !  moralist  may  be  much  loftier  and  more 
from  that  pedantic  conceit  which  makes  |  valuable  than  that  of  the  genuine  critic, 
what  the  French  call  a  Grocer,  and  the  |  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  same  matter,  nor 
Germans  a  Philistine.  Some  men,  again,  j  seek  the  same  end.  A  moralist  is  con- 
of  wliom  Dr.  Johnson  is  the  almost  pro-  |  cenied  with  conduct,  a  critic  with  intel- 
verbial  type,  interest  us  solely  by  their  lectual  ideas  and  the  forms  of  expressing 
characters  and  plans  of  life,  and  not  at  all  |  ideas — in  other  words,  with  thought  and 
by  what  they  have  written.     Their  wri-  ;  style.     It  may,  indeed,   be  justly  said 


tings  may  lirst  have  drawn  our  attention 
to  them,  but  it  is  not  their  writings  for 


that  a  man's  conduct  is  more  or  less  reg- 
ulated by  his  ideas,  and,  by  the  force  of 


which  they  are  most  valued.  Dr.  Arnold,  an  inevitable  re-action,  his  ideas  in  turn 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  Edward  Irving  are  '  are  powerfully  colored  by  his  conduct 
more  recent  examples  of  men  whose  bi- :  This  is  quite  true.  Still,  the  thoughts 
ogi*a)>hie8  will  be  more  durable  than  their  i  are  one  thing  and  the  conduct  is  another, 
own  books  and  sermons.  And,  in  judg- 1  and  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  look- 
ing of  the  scope  and  force  of  a  man's  ed  at  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
genius,  we  ought  clearly  to  take  into  ao- '  judged  in  different  ways.  A  man's  life 
count  all  the  external  circumstances  of !  and  his  book  may  shed  some  light  on  one 
his  life  which  were  of  a  kind  to  restrict  another,  but  we  may  have  good  reasons 
the  free  play  of  his  powers  in  their  own  '.,  for  thinking  the  book  very  excellent  and 
proper  bounds.  A  critic  would  have  a '.  admirable,  and  the  life  just  the  reverse;  as, 
very  poor  notion  of  his  business  who  at-  '  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  revere  a  man's 
tempted  to  estimate  the  natuml  genius  conduct,  and  yet  deem  what  he  writes 
and  vigor  of  Shelley  without  i*eferenoe  and  publishes  to  be  the  greatest  trash  in 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  only  in  Mh  twenty- ;  the  world.  It  is  the  business  of  two 
ninth  year  when  he  was  di'owned ;  or  of  men,  or  at  least  of  one  man  in  two  quite 
Byron,  without  remembering  that  he  was  '  different  capacities,  to  point  out  whatever 
an  aristocrat,  and  had  a  very  unwise  may  be  worth  pointing  out  in  the  con- 
woman  for  his  mother.  So  far  as  all  this  duct  and  character  of  an  author,  and  to 
goes,  M.  Sainte-Beuve*s  position  is  im-  ;  show  us  what  is  good  and  bad,  lofty  and 
pregnable.  Tlie  knowledge  of  the  char- !  mean,  in  his  writmgs.  The  moralist  or 
acter  of  an  author  is  always  interesting. ;  the  moralising  biographer  does  the  first. 
There  are  some  authors  whose  character  the  genuine  critic  the  second.  To  bor- 
18  the  most  interesting  thing  about  them,  i  row  an  illustration  from  painting.  Can 
And,thudly,inthe  wordsofM.Villemain, ;  we  not  pronounce  a  judgment  on  Tor- 
<'  it  is  only  by  studying  a  man's  entire  ner*8  landscapes  and  sea-pieces  antil  we 
life,  his  character,  his  habitual  thonghtB,  j  have  first  oai>BfciUy  investigated  the  truth 
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of  the  stories  about  his  avaiice,  and  his 
orgies  at  Wapping,  and  all  the  rest  of  it! 
Anybody  who  was  writing  an  essay  on 
Turner's  life  or  character  would  nat- 
urally busy  himself  with  these  stories, 
and,  if  they  were  true,  misi^ht  find  exten- 
uating circumstances,  or,  if  he  could  not 
even  do  that,  might  bid  the  rest  of  us  not  to 
be  too  ready  to  throw  stones.  But  a  man 
might  write  the  truest  and  most  instruc- 
tive criticism  upon  Turner's  pictures,  and 
yet  never  have  known  Turner's  name  or  a 
single  incident  of  his  life.  And  in  poetry 
and  history,  and  every  other  department 
of  literature  and  thought,  the  case  is  ex- 
actly the  same.  We  can  judge  the  work 
without  judging  the  workman.  The 
critic,  as  such,  confines  himself  to  the 
product,  and  leaves  the  habits  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  moralist  Take  Words- 
worth's poems,  for  instance.  If  Mr. 
Carlyle  were  to  write  ufK)n  them,  they 
would  be  the  text  for  a  vigorous  and  pen- 
etrating essay,  not  upon  the  poems  at  all, 
but  upon  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
Wordsworth's  nature,  and  upon  the  re- 
buke which  his  simple  life  conveyed  to  an 
artificial  and  grossly  material  age.  The 
result  would  be  a  piece  of  moralizing,  in 
which  logical  fiaws  enough  might  be 
found,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  young 
men  would  feel  to  be  veiy  inspiring  and 
elevating.  Still  this  is  not  criticism.  It 
may  be  a  much  finer  thing  than  the  fash- 
ion in  which  Lord  Jeffrey  wrote  about 
Wordsworth  ;  but  then  Jeffrey  was  not 
a  moralist,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  a  critic 
in  the  sense  in  which  Jeffrey  was  a  critic. 
We  think,  then,  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve's 
idea  tends — and  among  inferior  writers 
the  tendency  may  be  seen  very  plainly — 
to  extinguish  criticism  proper,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  either  pleasant  biograplii- 
cal  gossip  or  else  a  never-ending  stream 
of  sermonizing.  In  France  there  would 
be  most  of  the  gossip,  and  among  our- 
selves most  of  the  sermonizing.  Instead 
of  examining  the  thing  written,  men 
would  all  begin  to  twaddle,  either  anecdo- 
tically  or  morally,  about  the  writer.  Thfe 
purveyors  of  little  items  of  the  personal 
histoiy  of  authors  would  become  the  crit- 
ic's most  valuable  auxiliaries.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  pronounce  upon  the  worth 
of  the  s|>eculations  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  a  poet,  or  the 
vigor  and  depth  of  a  satirist,  till  we  had 


found  out  how  the  phikMopher,  Ae  poili 
and  the  satirist  oompartod  thmuiif 
in  the  matters  of  money  and  womak  Af 
has  been  admitted,  there  is  aomedniigk 
this  view ;  but,  xmlen  vigilaiitly  fcepti^ 
der,  it  is  80  pleasant  to  the  indomoB  «f 
writera  who  prefer  easy  8p**P  ''^^ 
people,  and  vague  fineHEKMiDciing  mmt 
ities  about  life,  to  the  more  trouBeiows 
process  of  seeking  truth,  that  it  worii 
soon  growsorankastoooneealthehi^ 
est  and  most  valuable  side  of  oritfcJMi 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  seems  to  think  IhatAa 
first  thing  with  which  a  oritio  ought  ti 
busy  himself  in  a  book  is  to  diaoowito 
origin,  to  explain  how  the  ideas  wUbhll 
embodies  came  to  enter  the  head  of  As 
author,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  of 
he  must  know  all  about  the  anthoi^s 
and  mode  of  life.    This  is  all  very  fisl 
in  its  place,  if  the  author  belongs  to  As 
small  band  of  men  the  origin  of  whoss 
ideas  it  is  at  all  instmctive  to  aeek  oaL 
But  in  no  case  does  it  comprise  the  aoAf^ 
first  duty  ;  and  there  never  was  a  tiat 
when  this  fact,  that  merely  to  ** 
for"  his  author's  doctrines  or  style  is 
the  critic's  first  duty,  was  in  more  , 
ing  need  of  beinff  reoognixed.     And,  k 
using  the  word  cntio,  we  mean,  of  oohm^ 
as  much  the  critical  reader  as  the  bm 
who  writes  critioisms  for  othera    If  a 
poem  appears,  everybody'a  earlieit  flm. 
seems  to  be  to  classify  it^  to  plaoe  kiaa 
school,  to  trace  the  inflaenoes  to  whkk 
the  poet  has  been  mostsosoeptihla   Ha 
question  whether  the  poem  is  in  itsdf  H 
work  of  art  is  looked  upon  aa  quite  s^ 
sidiary.     If  a  philosopher  sives  VaA  Is 
a  new  speculation,  the  onqr  tUaig^  S^ 
parently,  with  which  we  need  trawi: 
ourselves  is  to  ascertain  how  he 
conceive  such  a  specolation.     The 
tion  of  its  soundness  onght  only  to 
before  the  critic  in  a  dim  and  uaf 
way.   About  that  there  is  nothiuff  m 
All  the  time  we  forget  that,  nndsr 
conditions,  there  would  be  no 
as  criticism.    There  would  be  a 
of  opinon  and  a  liistoiy  of  the 
conceptions  of  beauty ;   but 
the  process  of  answering,  as  wall  ss 
critic's  lightenables  liim,  £e 
whether  this  work  of  art  i 
tiful  and  finished  than 
this  opinion  is  truer  than 
there  is  any  substsnos 
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oonceptions,  of  Art  in  one  department  of 
Hteratore,  and  of  Truth  in  another — and- 
the  practical  worth  of  the  conceptions  is 
quite  independent  of  the  great  contro- 
Tersy  as  to  there  being  absolute  truth  and 
absolute  beauty — then  every  book,  from 
a  five-act  tragedy  to  a  treatise  on  logic, 
is  in  the  first  place  to  be  brought  up  and 
measured  by  these  standards.  To  explain 
and  account  for  a  book  being  good  or  bad 
will  generally  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive ;  but  it  is  much  more  important  to 
OS  to  know  whether  the  ideas  which  it 
oontains  are  worth  little,  or  much,  or 
nothing.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we 
need  know  positively  nothing  about  the 
writer's  dealings  in  the  matters  of  women 
and  money. 


Art  Journal. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHOBS  OF 
THE  AGE. 

VT  8.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A.,  AND  MBS.  8.  C.  BALL. 
EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

In  1837  I  received  this  letter  fix>m 
Ebenezer  Elliott : — ''  I  was  bom  at  Mas- 
bro,  in  the  parish  of  Kimberworth,  a  vil* 
li^  about  five  miles  from  this  place  (Shef- 
fidd),  on  the  17th  of  March,  1781 ;  but 
my  birth  was  never  registered  except  in 
a  bible,  my  father  being  a  Dissenter  and 
thorough  hater  of  the  Church  as  by  law 
established ;"  and  not  long  afterwards 
he  gave  me  some  further  particulars  of 
his  life.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  print  them,  although  they 
were  supplied  to  me  as  notes,  out  of 
which  I  was  to  write  a  memoir  to  accom- 
pany some  selections  of  his  poems  in  the 
Book  of  Gems, 

<<  Ebenezer  Elliotts— not  ill-treated,  but 
neglected  in  his  boyhood,  on  account  of 
his  supposed  inability  to  leai*n  anything 
useful — sufiered  to  go  to  school,  or  to 
stay  away,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  em- 
ploy, at  his  own  sweet  will,  those  years 
which  often  leave  an  impression  on  the 
future  maa  that  lasts  till  the  grave  cov- 
ers him — ^listening  to  the  plain,  or  coarse, 
and  sometimes  brutal,  but  more  oftien  in- 
structive and  pathetic,  conversation  of 
workmen,  or  wandering  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  till  he  was  wirteen  years  old 


— ^is  altogether  the  poet  of  oironmstancet. 
The  superiority,  mental  and  bodily,  of 
his  elder  brother— though  Ebenezer  never 
envied  it— cast  him  into  insignificanoe 
and  oompjBrative  idiocy,  and  could  hardly 
fail  to  throw  a  shade  of  sadness  over  a 
nature  dull  and  slow,  but  Uioughtful 
and  affectionate.  Sowerby*s  *  English 
Botany'  made  him  a  collector  of  plants, 
and  Thomson's  ^Seasons'  a  versifier,  in 
the  crisis  of  his  fate,  when  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  become  a  man  or 
a  maltworm ;  shortly  afterwards,  or  about 
which  time,  the  curate  of  AOddlesmoor 
— a  lonely  hamlet  in  Graven—died,  and 
left  his  father  a  library  of  many  hundred 
valuable  books,  among  which  were  <  Fa- 
ther Here^in's  Travels  of  M.  de  la  Salle 
in  America,'  the  'Royal  Magazine,' 
with  colored  plates  in  natural  history, 
Ray's  <  Wisdom  of  Ood  in  the  Creation,' 
Derham's  *  Fhysico-Theology,'  Her- 
vey's  'Meditations,'  and  Biurow's  'Ser- 
mons,' which  latter  author  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  future  rhymer,  he  l^ng 
then  deeply  shadowed  over  with  a  reb- 
sion  of  norrors,  and  finding  relief  in 
Barrow's  recuoning  from  the  dreadful  deo- 
lamadon  which  it  was  his  misfortune 
houriy  to  hear.  To  these  books,  and  to 
the  conversation  and  amateur  preachins 
of  his  father,  an  old  C^meronian  and 
bom  rebel,  who  preached  by  the  hour 
that  Ood  could  not  damn  him,  and  that 
hell  was  hung  round  with  span-long  chil- 
dren— ^to  these  ciroumstanoBS,  and  to  the 
pictures  of  Israel  Putnam,  Qeorge  Wasb- 
mgton,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Ao.,  withwUoh 
the  walls  of  the  parlor  were  covered,  fol- 
lowed by  the  events  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  awful  reign  of  terror,  ma^  be 
clearly  traced  the  poet's  character,  liter- 
ary and  political,  as  it  exists  at  this  mo- 
ment Blessed  or  cursed  with  a  hatred 
of  wasted  labor,  he  was  never  known  to 
read  a  bad  book  through,  but  he  has 
read  again  and  again,  and  deeply  studied 
a//the  maslerpieoes  of  the  mind,  ori^- 
nal  and  translated,  and  the  nuuterpieeet 
only;  a  circumstance  to  which,  more  than 
to  any  other,  he  attributes  his  success 
sudi  as  it  is.  He  does  not  now  know, 
for  he  never  could  learn,  ^omiar,  but 
corrects  errors  in  composition  by  reflec- 
tion, and  often  tells  tibe  learned,  'thai 
the  mouth  is  oldor  than  tiie  alfdiabet' 
There  ia  not^  he  tayi^  a  good  tko^if^  in 
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his  works  that  has  not  been  suggested 
by  some  object  actually  before  his  eyes, 
or  by  some  real  occurrence,  or  by  the 
thoughts  of  other  men ;  but  he  adds,  '  I 
can  make  other  men's  thoughts  breed.' 
He  can  not,  he  says,  like  Byron,  pour 
out  thoughts  from  within,  for  his  mind 
is  exterior,  *  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes.' 
That  he  is  a  very  ordinary  person  (who, 
by  the  earnest  study  of  the  best  models, 
has  learned  to  write  a  good  style  in  prose 
and  verse)  is  proved  by  phrenology,  his 
head  being  shaped  like  a  turnip,  and  a 
boy's  hat  fitting  it  '  My  genius,'  says 
he,  'if  I  have  any,  is  a  compound  of 
earnest  perseverance,  restless  observar 
tion,  and  instinctive  or  habitual  hatred 
of  oppression.  He  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  coarse  and  careless  writer ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake.  He  never  printed  a 
careless  line.  '  Moore  himself,  with  his 
instinct  of  elegant  versification,  could 
not,'  he  says,  'improve  my  roughest 
Corn  Law  Rhymes.'     Of  his   political 

Eoems,  *  They  met  in  Heaven '  is  the 
est.  The  '  Recording  Angel,'  written 
on  the  final  departm*e  of  Sultan  George 
from  the  harem,  is  the  best  lyric.  Of 
his  long  poems,  ^  The  Exile '  is  the  most 
pathetic.  '  Withered  Wild  Flowers'  is 
his  favorite  ;  it  is  a  perfect  epic  in  three 
books,  and  the  idea  of  telling  a  story  in 
a  funeral  sermon  is  new.  But  his  mas- 
terpiece, both  as  a  poem  and  as  a  charac- 
ter, is  the  'Village  Patriarch,'  the  incar- 
nation of  a  century  of  changes  and  mis- 
rule, on  which  he  has  stamped  his  indi- 
viduality. The  critics  say  he  succeeds 
best  in  lyric  poetry  ;  he  thinks  he  ouorht 
to  have  wiitten  a  national  epic,  and  if 
he  had  time  he  would  yet  make  the  at- 
tempt. He  thinks  also  there  is  merit  in 
his  dramatic  sketch  of  *  Kehonah,'  par- 
ticularly in  the  character  of  Nidarius,  and 
tlie  dramatic  inti'oduction  of  the  supposed 
executioner  of  King  Charles." 

The  ancestors  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  were 
"  canny  Elliots "  of  tho  Border,  whose 
"derring  deeds"  were  warning  proverbs 
in  the  debatable  land;  border  thieves 
they  were,  who  "  lived  on  the  cattle  they 
stole."  His  father,  who,  for  his  eccen- 
U*icities  and  ultra*'  religious"  views,  was 
named  "  Devil  Elliott,"  liad  been  appren- 
ticed to  an  iron-monger  at  Newcastle- 
-~)on-Tyne,  after  which  he  became  a 
uerk  in  the  celebrated  cannon  foundry 


of  Messrs.  Walker,  at  Masbrongh,  near 
RotherhanL  He  soon  left  that  situation, 
and  went  as  a  servant  to  the  "New 
Foundry  "  in  the  same  town ;  and  there 
the  poet  was  bom,  and  baptized  either 
by  his  fiither  or  by  "  one  Tommy  Wright^" 
a  Bamsley  tinker  and  brother  B^rean. 
Ebenezer  was  one  of  seven  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  of  a  fiither  bear- 
ing the  same  baptismal  name.  ELis  first 
book  lessons,  after  those  of  his  mother, 
were  with  an  Unitarian  schoolmaster  of 
the  name  of  Ramsbottom,  of  whom  he 
has  made  grateful  mention  in  one  of  his 
poems.  But  he  had  the  anxiety  of  a 
curious  and  ingenious  child  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world  beyond  the  foundry 
and  his  teacher*  s  garden.  "  My  ninth 
year,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  I  copy,  "  was 
an  era  in  my  life.  My  father  had  cast  a 
great  pan,  weighing  some  tons,  for  my 
uncle  at  Thurlstone,  and  I  determined  to 
go  thither  in  it,  without  acquainting  my 
parents  with  my  intention.  A  truck  with 
assistants  having  been  sent  for  it,  I  got 
into  it,  about  sunset,  unperceived,  hiding 
myself  beneath  some  hay  which  it  con- 
tained, and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
I  have  not  forgotten  how  much  I  was 
excited  by  the  solemnity  of  the  night  and 
its  shooting  stars,  until  I  arrived  at  Thurl- 
stone about  four  in  the  morning.  I  had 
not  been  there  many  days  before  I  wished 
myself  at  home  again,  for  ray  heart  was 
with  my  mother.  If  I  could  have  tbund 
my  way  back  I  should  certainly  have  re- 
turned, and  my  inability  to  do  so  shows, 
I  think,  that  I  really  must  have  been  a 
dull  child.  My  uncle  sent  me  to  Peni- 
stone  school,*  where  I  made  some  little 
progress.  When  I  got  home  from  school 
I  spent  my  evenings  in  looking  from  the 
back  of  my  uncle's  house  to  Hayland 
Swaine  for  I  had  discovered  that  Mas- 
brough  lay  beyond  that  village;  and  ever, 
when  the  sun  went  down,  I  felt  as  if 
some  great  wrong  had  been  done  me.  At 
length,  in  about  a  year  and  a  hal^  my 
father  came  for  me ;  and  so  ended  my 
first  irruption  into  the  great  world.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  a  man  who  from  his 


*  The  house  is  still  standing  at  Thurlstone  in 
which  was  bom,  in  1682,  the  celebrated  blind 
mathematician,  Dr.  Nicholas  Sanderson,  who 
Icamt  to  read  by  feeling  the  letters  on  the  grave- 
stones in  the  churcbjard  of  the  adjacent  town  of 
Fenistone. 
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childhood  has  dreamed  of  visiting  foreign 
oountries,  and  jet,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
believes  that  he  shall  see  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  has  never  been  twenty  miles  out 
of  England,  and  has  yet  to  see  for  the 
first  time  the  beautil'ul  scenery  of  Ciun- 
berland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  f 

But  school  days  with  Elliott,  as  with 
his  more  or  less  hopefol  companions,  came 
to  an  end  ;  the  iix>n-casting  shop  awaited 
him,  and  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty- 
third  year  he  worked  for  his  father, 
*^  hard  as  any  day-laborer,  and  without 
wages." 

According  to  his  own  account,  he  had 
been  a  dull  and  idle  boy,  but  poetry,  in- 
stead of  nourishing  his  faults,  stimulated 
him  to  industry  as  well  as  thought.  Thus, 
while  his  early  days  were  spent  amid  the 
disheartening  inliuences  of  an  ascetic 
home  and  defective  education,  nature  not 
only  spoke  to  his  senses,  but  worked 
within  him, — 

**  His  books  were  rivers,  woods,  and  skies, 
The  meadow  and  the  moor ! " 

In  all  his  sentiments  and  sympathies, 
from  first  to  last,  he  was  emphatically  one 
of  the  people,  illustrating  his  whole  life 
long,  by  precept  and  example, 

**  The  nobility  of  labor,  the  long  pedigree  of  toil ! ' 

How  far,  or  whether  at  all,  the  tastes 
of  the  son  were  influenced  in  any  way 
fiivorably  by  those  of  the  father,  who 
was  spoken  of  under  the  above  ugly  ap- 
pellation, does  not  appear;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  elder  Elliott 
himself  was  a  rhymester.  "  In  1792," 
says  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  "  Poets  of  York- 
shire," *'  he  published  a  *•  Poetical  Parar 
phi*ase  of  the  Book  of  Job,'  agreeable  to 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text." 

Long  afterwards,  Ebenezer,  in  writing 
of  his  father,  says, — "  Under  the  room 
where  I  was  born,  in  a  little  parlor,  like 
the  cabin  of  a  ship,  which  was  yearly 
pain  ted  green,  and  blessed  with  a  beautiful 
thoroughfare  of  light — ^for  there  was  no 
window  tax  in  those  days — my  &ther 
used  to  preach,  every  fourth  Sunday,  to 
persons  who  came  from  distances  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  to  hear  his  tre- 
mendous doctrines  of  ultra-CalvinisnL 
On  other  days,  pointing  to  the  aquatint 
pictures  on  the  walls,  he  delighted  to  de- 


claim on  the  virtues  of  slandered  Orom- 
wdland  of  Washin^n  the  rebel" 

It  is  not  material  m  this  brief  notice  of 
tlie  ''  Corn-Law  Rhymer,"  to  trace  him 
from  his  &ther*s  foundry,  at  Ma8brougb,to 
his  own  shop,  as  a  steel-sdler,  in  Sheffield, 
nor  to  describe  his  earliest  efforts  in  versa 
His  poem  of  Love"  attracted  no  atten- 
tion from  readers  of  any  dass ;  while 
his  '<  Night  "-—the  scene  of  which  is  the 
picturesque  spot  identified  with  the  legend 
of  "  The  Dragon  of  Wantiey  " — was  de- 
clared by  one  reviewer  to  be  '^  in  the  very 
worst  style  of  ultra-'German  bombast  and 
horror !"  But  his  taste  rapidly  improved^ 
and  that— strange  as  it  may  appear — un- 
der the  stimulus  of  the  intensest  Radical 
politics !  There  was,  in  fact,  a  touch  of 
the  morbid  in  his  temperament — a  dra** 
matic  taste  for  the  horrible  in  fiction — 
as  witness  his  own  *'  Bothwell "  with  a 
special  dislike  of  -hereditary  pride  or 
gnmdeur.  But  though  almost  insane  in 
his  denunciation  of  t^e  aristocracy,  and 
absolutely  rabid  at  times,  both  in  his  con- 
versation and  his  writings,  there  was  in 
his  heart  an  innate  love  of  the  gracefiil 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature ;  the  fiercer 
passions  evaporated  in  a  green  lane,  and 
wrath  was  effectually  subdued  by  the  gen- 
tle breezes  of  the  hiU-side.  His  strongly- 
marked  countenance  bespoke  deep  and 
stern  thought ;  his  pale  grey  eyes,  rest- 
less activity ;  his  every  look  and  motion 
indicated  an  enthusiastic  temperament; 
his  overhanging  brow  was  stem,  perhaps 
forbidding ;  but  the  lower  portions  of  lus 
tauoe  betokened  mildness  and  bene  volenoe; 
and  his  smile,  when  not  sarcastic,  was  a 
most  sweet  and  redeeming  grace. 

**  The  meanest  thing,  earth's  feeblest  worm, 
He  feared  to  »com  or  hate; 
Bnt  honoring  in  a  peasantls  form 
The  equal  of  the  great!" 

William  Howitt  describes  him  as  '<  one 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  tender-hearted 
of  men ;"  yet  his  mind  seemed  inbapable 
of  reasoning  when  the  higher  orders  of 
society  were  praised ;  he  could  not  toler^ 
ate  even  the  delicate  hint  of  Mr.  Howitt^ 
that  '^  among  them  were  some  amiablis 
men."  He  at  once  "blazed  up,"  ez- 
chdming  furiously,  "Amiable  men!^ — 
amiable  robbers,  thieves,  murderers  I" 

Yes,  on  that  subject  he  was  Absolutdy 
insana  The  stem,  bitter^  irrational,  and 
wmataral  hatared,  was  tba  stapIaQf  lu« 
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poetry — the  greater  part  of  it^  that  is  to   blossom,"  appeared  in  1880.    Afterwards 
say  ;  for  many  of  his  poems  are  as  tender,    Elliott  became  a  regular  contributor  to 


loving,  and  pure,  as  are  those  of  his  fellow- 
townsman,  gracious  James  Montgomery. 
I  have  quoted  four  lines  from  one  of  his 
poems  :  this  passage  is  fi*om  another  :  he 
is  describing  some  mountain  scenery  con- 
spicuous for  desolate  sterility : 

'*  I  thank  ye,  billows  of  a  granite  sea, 

That  the  brib'd  plough,  defeated,  halts  below  ; 

And  thanks,  majestic  ban-enness,  to  thee 

For  one  grim  region,  in  a  land  woe. 

Where  tax-sown  wheat  and  |>auper8  will  not  grow, " 

Comparatively  little  was  known  of  the 
vast  poetical  power  of  Ebeuezcr  Elliott 
until  1831,  when  an  article  iuthe^Veu; 
Moidhly  Magazine  (then  under  my  editor- 
ship), fi*om  the  pen  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton, 
directed  public  attention  to  his  genius. 


Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  a  mean-looking  and 
badly-printed  pamphlet  called  "The 
Ranter."  Bulwer  was  struck  with  it,  and 
sent  to  me  a  review  of  the  work  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Poet-Laureate, — 
dii'ecting  his  attention  to  the  "  mechanic*' 
as  one  of  the  "  uneducated  poets ''  whom 
Southey  had  so  otten  folded  under  his 
wings.     Its  publication  gave  the  Shef- 


the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  and  for  that 
work  he  wrote  many  of  his  best  poems. 
His  friend,  Mr.  Searle,  describes  him 
personally: — "Instead  of  being  a  true 
son  of  the  forge  t — broad-set,  strong  and 
muscular  as  a  cydops — ^he  was  the  re- 
verse. In  stature  he  was  not  more  than 
five  feet  six  inches  high,  of  a  slender 
make,  and  a  bilious,  nervous  tempera- 
ment ;  his  hair  was  quite  grey,  ana  hia 
eyes,  which  were  of  a  greyish  blue,  were 
surmounted  by  thick  brushy  brows.  Hia 
forehead  was  not  broad,  but  rather  nar- 
row; and  his  head  was  small  There 
was  great  pugnacity  in  the  mouth,  e0- 
pecially  when  he  was  excited  ;  but  in 
repose,  it  seemed  to  smile,  more  in  con- 


It  was  Dr.  Bowring  who  showed  to   sciousness  of  strength,  however,  than  in 


previously  obtained,  but  it  did  no  more. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  wrongly  described 
him,  as  others  had  done,  as  "a  mechanic:'* 
he  was  not  aware  that  many  yeai's  pre- 
viously Elliott  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  Southey,  who  fully  appreci- 
ated the  rough  genius  of  the  poet.* 
Neither  did  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  know  that 
Elliott  had  published  several  very  beau- 


sunny  unconscious  beauty.  His  nostrils 
were  full  of  scorn,  and  his  eyes — ^whioh 
were  the  true  indices  of  his  soul — literally 
smote  you  with  tire,  or  beamed  with 
kindness  and  aifection,  according  to  the 
mood  he  was  in.  In  earnest  debate,  his 
whole  face  was  lighted  up,  and  became 
terrible  and  tragic." 

He  described  himself,  however,  as  five 


field  poet  a  wider  renown  than  he  had   feet  seven  inches  in  height ;  slimly  rather 


than  6ti*ongly  made  ;  eyes  dim  and  pale : 
mostly  kind  m  their  expi*es8ion,  but 
sometimes  wild  ;  his  features  harsh,  but 
not  unpleasiug;  ''on  the  whole,"  he 
says,  ''  he  is  just  the  man  who,  if  un- 
known, would  pass  unnoticed  anywhere." 
He  is  thus  graphically  sketched  by 
Southey : — *'  It  was  a  remarkable  face, 
with  pale  grey  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  mean- 


tiful  poems  in  certain  periodical  works —  i  ing,  and  well  suited  to  a  frankness  of 


"  The  Amultit "  among  others,  in  which 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  composi- 
tions, "The  Dying  Boy  to  the  Sloe- 


•  Sonthey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  laughs  over  the 
ideaof  ^)ir  Bulwer  Lytton  thus  recommending  to  his 
notice  an  uneducated  poet  whom  he  had  long  known 
and  respected,  and  with  whom  he  had  frequent- 
ly corresponded.  Elliott,  indeed,  said  of  Southey, 
^*  that  it  was  Soutliey  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
poetry."  They  had. corresponded  so  far  back  as 
181 1.  In  1819  Southey  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  Klliott's  poem  ** Might,"  ** which  contains 
abundant  evidence  of  power,  but  with  defects  no 
less  striking,  in  plan  and  execution. "  Southey, 
-rriting  in  1833,  says :— **  1  mean  (in  the  Q^r- 
whf)  to  read  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  a  lecture, 
(lot  without  some  hope  (though  faint)  that,  as  I 
Ausrht  him  the  art  of  poetry,  I  may  teach  him 
thing  better." 


manner  and  apparent  simplicity  of  char- 
acter such  as  IS  rarely  found  in  middle 
age,  and  more  especially  rare  in  persons 
engaged  in  what  may  be  called  the  war^ 
fare  of  the  world." 

The  one  great  blemish  of  Elliott's 
poetry,  in  the  estimation  of  general  read- 
ers, is  the  frequent  introduction  of  that 
subject  which,  with  him,  was  more  than 
a  sentiment — an  absorbing   and  over- 

t  This  mistake  was  common,  and  did  the  poet  bo 
harm.  That  he  knew  how  to  use  a  hammer  wmi 
true  enough ;  but  his  townspeople  were  not  a  litlJe 
amused  to  be  told  in  print  that  the  house  of  the 
**  Cora-Law  Khymer  "  was  **8arrounded  by  iron 
paliMdes  which  had  been  foiged  on  the  anvU  by 
his  own  brawny  arm  I " 
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mastering  passion — the  direct  therae  of 
some  of  his  most  spirited  lyrics,  the  topic 
of  his  common  conversation,  no  less 
than  the  spell  of  genius,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  which  he  adopted  the  sig- 
DiHcant  appellation  **  Corn-Law  Rhy- 
mer.'* This  subject,  it  need  scarcely  be 
added,  while  it  was  the  mainspring  of  j 
his  i)opularity  with  one  party  of  political 
economists,  including  all  the  working 
men  of  his  day,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
still  more  powerful  in  exciting  the  dislike 
of  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
especially  all  those  coimected  with  the 
agricultural  interest.  This  position  of 
peiiional  as  well  as  poetical  hostility  to- 
waids  a  large,  wealthy,  influential,  and 
resj>ectable  section  of  his  countrymen, 
was  rendered  less  enviable  by  the  general 
bitterness  of  style  and  harshness  of  epithet 
by  which  his  "rhymes"  were  but  too  com- 
monly characterized.  But  "gentle  ar- 
guments ai*e  not  suited  for  stearn  work:" 
while,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
many  of  his  most  powerful  pieces  with- 
out a  mixture  of  admiration  for  the  skill 
of  the  poet,  and  of  regret  for  the  violence 
of  the  partisan,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  much  of  the  interest  of  these  com- 
positions has  passed  away — by  the  signal 
triumphs  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
originally  illustrated  and  enforced.  For, 
whatever  maybe  the  opinions  entertained 
at  this  moment  by  any  person  or  party 
in  this  country,  relative  to  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  j)oj)ular  and  energetic  strug- 
gle which  issued  in  that  event  was  effec- 
timlly  aided  by  the  genius  of  Ebeuezer 
Elliott. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  im- 
agined that  Ebenezer  Elliott  was  made  a 
victim,  or  made  himself  a  martyr,  of  the 
**  bread  tax,''  otherwise  than  in  his 
"  rhymes  :"  he  was,  in  fact,  a  shrewd, 
active,  and  successful  man  of  business; 
and  notwithstanding  he  tells  us,  in  terms 
which  funned  so  long  and  so  loudly  the 
burden  of  his  song,  that 

•*  Dear  suj^ar,  dcnr  tea,  and  dear  com, 
Conspiixxl  with  dear  representation 
To  lau)^li  worth  and  honor  to  scorn, 
And  beggar  the  whole  British  nation." 

* 

he  was  fortunate  enough  to  outmatch 
the  "four  dears,"  as  he  calls  them — to 
give  up  business — to  leave  Sheffield  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  country  retreat^  in  a 
Nkw  Series — Vol.  II.,  Na  S. 


good  house  of  his  own  at  Hargot  Hill, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barasley.  But  an  in- 
sidious complaint  was  slowly,  yet  surely, 
stopping  his  vital  powers.  He  "  depart- 
ed this  life"  on  the  Ist  of  December, 
1849,  and  is  bm^ied  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  beautiful  little  village  of  Dai'field.* 
The  church  may  be  seen  from  the  house 
in  which  he  died. 

It  was  not  by  his  own  desire  he  was 
laid  in  consecrated  ground.  Not  long 
before  his  death  he  pointed  out  to  a  friend 
a  tree  in  one  of  the  pleasant  dells  that 
environ  black  and  busy  Sheffield,  and  said, 
"  Under  this  tree  I  mean  to  be  buried ; 
I  shall  sleep  well  enough  here ;  atid  who 
knows  but  I  may  feel  the  daisies  growing 
over  my  grave,  and  hoar  the  birds  sing 
to  me  in  my  winding  sheet  ?" 

He  was  dying,  when  his  faculties  were 
suddenly  roused  by  a  robin  singing  in 
the  garden  underneath  his  chamber  win- 
dow ;  he  had  strength  enough  to  write 
these  lines — they  were  his  last : 

"  Tliy  notes,  sweet  robin,  soft  as  dew, 
Heard  soon  or  late,  are  dear  to  me ; 
To  music  I  conld  bid  adieu, 

But  not  to  thee. 
When  from  my  eyes  thi»  lifcfull  throng 
Has  paM!}*d  away,  no  more  to  be, 
Then,  autumn's  primrose,  robin's  song, 

Ketum  tome." 

His  character  is  thus  summed  ap  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Searle: — "  He  was  a  far- 
seeing,    much- enduring,   hard-working, 

♦  The  village  of  Darfield  i.^  nc.orlv  a  mile  from 
its  railway  station,  on  the  North  \CiJlaud  line. 
The  cliurch,  equally  plain  in  its  design  and  arch- 
itecture, looks  })rotty  at  a  distance,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  and  the  group  of  fine  trees  with  which 
it  is  flanked.  The  tower  contains  a  peail  of  very 
moqcal  bells,  the  ringing  of  which  is  duly  appro* 
ciated  by  the  inhabitimts  of  the  vajley  of  the 
Dcane.  The  grave  of  the  **  Corn-Law  Hhymer" 
is  unmarked,  except  by  a  plain  stone,  nearly 
level  with  the  grass,  and  thus  inscribed  length- 
wise : — '*  Ebenezer  Elliott,  died  D.-cember  1, 
1849,  aged  68  yeara."  On  the  other  half  of  the 
stone,  "  Fanny  Elliott,  his  wife,  died  Docomber 
4,  18r)6,  aged  75  years.'*  A  plain  grave^toiio  ad- 
joining bears,  "Sacred  to  the  mismory  of  John 
Watkins,  late  of  London,  Son  of  Francis  and 
Christiana  Watkins,  of  Whitbv,  and  Son-in-law 
of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  who  died  Sept.  22,  1850, 
aged  40  years. "  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  thie 
seclnded'churchyard  there  is  a  conspicuous  obeliil^ 
which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  the  ped- 
estal, was  '*  Erected  to  commemorate  the  Sand- 
hill ^Colliery)  Explosk>n  of  Feb.  9, 1852,  inwhieh 
192  men  and  boys  lost  their  lives,  of  whose 
146  are  buried  near  this  place. " 
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pmoticHi  man ;  lie  hud  a  fltcm  love  of 
truth,  and  a  higli  and  holy  comprehension 
of  jiwtii^e;  he  ai>|)reciiit(.ii the flufferinirs of 
tlie  juior,  and  if  he  t'XiifrK«'"t^d,  \m  Ihor- 
oughly  sympathizwl  with,  their  wrongn." 
Hik  hfe,  indeed,  Ect^iis  to  have  l>een 
governi*d  in  coiifoiiuity  with  one  of  his 
own  lines : 


"So  live  thnt  thou  t 


He  was  a  good  wtiiten,  and  a  good  mem- 
ber of  uodety;  "there  wawnotablot  or 
flaw  njion  hitichanit'tei;"  he  was  regular 
at  his  bnsinesx  ;  cuiut'iil  of  atl  Itome  dii- 
tii'Hj  a  dntiful  Kon,  an  attaclicd  huttband, ' 
a  fond,  but  a  eoiitiidenile,  fiilhei','  and  it 
b  gratifying  to  record  thin,  iiiit  own,  tes- 
timony to  his  taith,  "  having  ntudied  the 
evideni.'C  on  both  nidcN  of  the  question, 
I  am  a  Chiistinn  fi-om  convietidn."  It 
will  hardly  be  ex|je(led  that  the  relig- 
iouB  chanifter  of  any  ijcrnon  whieli  is 
tuei-eiy  announced  in  terms  to  those  just 
(juoted  would  find  its  jiracticni  expression 
in  conformity  with  tiie  cree<l  of  any  sect 
or  section  of  the  ('hristian  chnrch.  Tiie 
truth  is,  the  best  friends  or  worst  enemies 
of  the  poet  were  nover  able  to  reckon 
anioug  his  ostensible  viiluca  or  preju- 
dices a  regular  Sunday  attendance  at  any 
phu«  of  public  worship,  iior  even  to  re- 
port him  as  a  ca.-iual  heai'cr  of  his  own 
exemplary  "  ranter"  preacher,  with  his 
iUvorite  text — 

"VTcic  W  nniOTOii,  Si'rihM  nnd  rharisec>i.' 
Win)  cat  llip  ividims' iinil  Ihf  oqihiins'  lircail. 
And  make  luug  pruvcra  to  hide  )  our  villiiiiiiii'' '.  " 

The  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
opinions  of  the  poet  are  fully  and  tiiirly 
pi'i'scnted  in  his  two  principil  works. 
"The  Village  Patriarch"  and  "The  Itan- 
ter:"  the  fornier,  a  witness  and  victim 
of  a  |)rogre8sive  and  culminating  "  mo- 
uopoly  ;"  the  latter  an  oiil-door  "  preach- 
er of  the  plundered  poor."  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  siiccial  and  direct 
Beiitimunts  and  tlesign  ot  these  composi- 
tion!', they  both  contain  incidental  desoiip- 


*  He  had  fix  mat  nnd  two*^aii)!lili-ni :  the 
jouN^iT  uf  ilic-in  ui'irrii'd  John  Wutkiiiis  wtio 
jiiiMinlitd  a  vtTV  iun'riflitiK  vulunif  iiiiiipriMii): 
"TlH-UlV-,  I'oclry.  uiidLuirunx-t  Wli.itt.'  Two 
of  liiit  lions  twiiuui!  fkruyiiion  uf  itii'  K^txldisljcj 
<JhnTrli ;  two  cotxlucied  lor  a  lime  iliii  old  Lutj- 
neM  u  Hivfllulil :  tli>««  «iidllu:Mll<.'riiu«  mo«[ly 
"  wvll-tu-du"  ill  ilio  world. 


tions  of  local  soeneir  wbich  may  be  ail 
to  be  unanrpaa^ed  in  trath  isd  hmtf 
of  expression. 

Though  fellow-toinmnen,  thera  wm 
little  or  no  personal  interconrse  hetwMi 
James  Montgomery  and  Ebenecer  EffiolL 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  tn 
persons  more  dissimilar:  thooii6MMtHl 
pliable  as  virgin  wax ;  the  other  hard  nI 
unbending  as  a  sheet  of  CBsb-iron.  Til 
one  ever  laden  with  milk  and  honn  fir 
his  kind ;  the  other  fleroe  «s  a  Hni 
noitl I- wester,  that  spares  none — nof 
sometimes  with  indiscriminate  wnt£ 

Yet  thus  writes  Monteomcrjr  of  la 
"  brother :" — "  I  am  H-Uling  to  haari 
luyuritical  credit  by  avowing  mjpcfaM- 
sion,  tliat  in  ori^nality,  power,  andeMi 
beauty — when  he  chose  to  be  beaiiUM 
he  might  have  meaonred  heads  bvU* 
Byron  in  tremehdotu  energy — Oibbik 
grajihic  description — and  Coleriti^  ■ 
effuMons  of  domestic  tendenwas;  wUb 
in  intense  sympathy  with  the  poor,  k 
whatever  he  deemed  their  wrongs  ortM 
aiifierings,  he  excelled  them  ^1,  and  fth 
hapH  everybody  else  among  hU  eoali* 
poraries  in  prose  or  Terwe." 

Ho  was  in  a  transcendental  senaa  'Hi 
poetof  the  poor:"  he(the  lines anIkM 
of  Walter  Savage  Landor) : 

"aiked  the  rid 

To  giro  Uboriooi  hunfer  dailj  liiwit " 

Aoconling  to  the  testimony  of  odsvIi 
knew  him  well,  Elliott's  attempts  it  th 
atory  were  failures ;  and  that  alnrt 
e<]ual1y,  whether  he  read  his  oompoada 
in  the  tbrm  of  a  lecture,  or  spoke  m^ 
race.  He  was  not  umply  impanoMl; 
but  on  the  platform,  at  least,  often  vitkM 
to  a  dt'grtie  which  prevented  himAi 
from  ordering  his  thooghts,  «■  cbooiiil 
his  words  with  effect  8ententioas,nf 
ged,  sarcastic,  and  loud,  liis  hearen  mh 
imireentertainedn'ithhi«e:  ' 
either  instruoted  by  hie  i 
convinced  by  his  reasoning.  In  a  « 
his  oral  declamations  geneiaUj  Ir 
that  charm  of  orderly  am 
those  well-tuned,  not  to  eay 
graces  of  styles,  which  eo  largely  d 
actcrizc  his  poetical  essay*,  i-vcn  vb* 
wilfully  dashed  and  i  irreii  by  viV** 
ihets,  or  coarse  j  onaJiii^  In  m 
[irivate  uonversation,  heo 
excited  by  opponi 
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sometinies  break  out ;  otherwise  he  was 
mild  and  aminble,  always  frank  and  iin- 
delfish  :  admittino:  his  own  faults  or  those 
of  his  pai-tisans  as  freely  as  those  of  his 
opponents. 

I  print  the  following  as  one  of  the  few 
of' his  (iharacteristic  letters  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  preserve  : 

SiiKFFiELD,  OM  December,  1836, 
I  have  a  gri^at  favor  to  ask  of  you,  a  favor 
wliit^h,  on  my  knct^s,  I  implore  you  to  grant. 
If  you  do  not  grant  it,  you  will  misR  an  op- 
portunity of  honoring  the  Neic  Monthly,  by 
taking  an  cntirt-ly  new  view  of  the  mast  im- 
portuut  subject  that  ever  agitated  the  public  ! 
mind.  My  rcMiuest  is,  that  you  will  publish 
iu  your  tbrthcouiing  number  the  enclosed  ar- 
ticle, written  and  extracted  bv  a  friend  of  the 
author  from  tlie  proof-sheets  of  liis  unpub- 
lished book,  entitled  '■"  Agricultural  Distress, 
Its  Causes  and  Uemedv,"  dedicated  to  the  la- 
boring  people  of  England,  and  published  by 
ElUngham  Wilson,  I^)ndon.  The  author  is 
William  Ibbotson,  of  Slielfield,*  Merchant, 
Farmer,  and  Methodist — one  of  a  sect  which, 
he  says,  numbers  or  powerfully  influences 
four  millions  of  human  beinirs  in  (Jreat  Britain. 
It  is  seldom  that  men  of  business  like  *'  the 
Manchester  manufacturer"  can  be  induced 
to  write  books  on  any  subjec't.  When  they 
do  HO,  it  is  important  that  they  be  encour- 
aged, because  their  experience  and  knowledge  : 
almt>st  always  enable  them  to  write  well. 
Mr.  Ibbots.on  has  demonstrated  by  facts  that 
the  corn  laws  are  the  cause  of  agricultural 
distress,  and  that  fre(;  trade  w(mld  raise  rents, 
and  permanently  keep  up  iigricultural  prices, 
and  that  nothing  elso  can  do  so.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  tiie  article  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming number,  to  give  the  well-timed  book 
a  shove,  and  previ?nt  the  discouraging  of  an 
author  from  whom  great  things  m  iv  be  ex- 
peoted.  You  will  soon  percrcive  that  Mr.  Ibbot- 
son is  not  used  to  (Composition  ;  but  his  book, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  important  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  although  the  view  he 
takes  of  it  is  oppos'ul  to  mine.  1  shall  be  in 
most  painful  suspense  until  ycm  inform  me  that 
you  will  publish  the  article,  or  write  one  from 
tlie  documt-nts  enclosi'd.  Uuless  voa  are 
false  tr>  youi'self,  and  deficient  for  once  in  good 
strategy,  you  can  not,  as  a  friend  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  refuse  the  favor  I  request. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

KhEXKZEU    P^LLIOTT. 

*  Mr.  Il»lM)is<)n,  'Mhe  thirteen-chiKled  patriot" 
as  Elliott  uucceailed  him  at  a  put)lic  m<.^cting,  was 
an  ttctivo  poliiioiaa,  ami  a  w*)ithy  mm.  He  was 
a  fii'm  an.l  z?alous  friend  of  the  late  James  Silk 
Buckingham,  wlioSv*  return  to  Pariiamcnt,  as  one 
of  the  first  roprc'sctntatives  of  the  borough  of 
Sheflijld,  after  ttie  passing  of  the  Kcform  Bill  in 
183*J,  was  largely  due  to  the  i»er8onal  energy  and 
popular  intlucnce  of  the  worthy  merchant . 


John  Holland,  the  friend  of  James 
Monts^mery,  who  knew  Elliott  intimate- 
ly, writes,  "  than  whom  a  truer  poet  did 
not  breathe  the  air  or  enjoy  the  sunshine 
amon^  the  masses  of  fermenting  intellect 
in  England  at  this  period  ;  but  a  tone  of 
political  bitterness,  in  the  occasional  use 
of  the  coarsest  terms  of  party  vituperation, 
too  often  tended  to  mar  the  beiiuty  of 
compositions  otherwi^^e  rarely  surpassed 
for  their  truth,' for  their  power,  or  their 
tenderness,  by  the  strains  of  his  most  rich- 
ly-gifted contemporaries." 

His  corn-law  rhymes  are  now  probably 
forgotten,  but  they  did  much  of  the  work 
which  the  reformers  of  1830-35  achieved ; 
they  prepared  the  ground  for  the  har- 
vest ;  nay,  they  di<l  more,  they  planted 
the  seed.  These  poems  were,  indeed, 
what  the  trumpets  were  by  the  walls  of 
Jericho. 

Although  it  was  my  lot  to  differ  from 
him  upon  nearly  every  subject  on  which 
we  corresponded  or  conversed,  I  honor 
the  name  of  Ebene^ier  Elliott  as  that  of 
an  earnest  and  honest  man,  and  I  have 
greeted  with  fervid  homage  the  statue  of 
the  poet  they  have  erected  to  his  memo- 
ry—on the  site  of  the  old  corn-market — 
in  the  town  of  Sheffield. 


Dublin  University  Mag.-izine. 

MOLlbRE— HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  literary  his- 
tory is  that  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of 
those  men  who  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  mirth  or  recreation  of  others  to 
endure  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
misery  and  want  in  their  own  lives.  The 
most  entertaining  portions  of  literature 
have  been  written  by  men  whose  hearts 
have  been  bowed  down  by  son'ow,  and 
at  moments  when  that  sorrow  has  been 
heaviest.  It  was  in  the  gloom  of  a  moth- 
er's death,  deepened  by  his  own  poverty, 
that  John.son  penned  the  charming  tale 
of  "  Uasselas ;"  it  was  in  the  chill  deso- 
lation of  a  bare  and  tireless  garret  that 
poor  Goldsmith,  the  beloved  vagrant  of 
literature,  sketched  the  brightest  pictores 
of  domestic  happiness  the  world  has  ever 
had ;  it  was  from  a  sick  bed,  in  sore  dis- 
tress, and  in  a  necessitous  exile,  that 
Tom  Hood  shook  all  England  with  laagh- 
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ter.     The  enchantment  of  Scott,  the  eat- 
u-e  of  Jerrold,  half  the  gems  of  English 
wit  and  humor,  have  been  thrown  out 
by  genius  in  its  most  sorrowful  moments. 
The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  fell  un- 
der the  same  fatality ;  it  was  his  destiny, 
though  hanassed  by  the  greatest  domes- 
tic calamities  which  can  befall  a  man,  to 
amuse  the  most  fastidious  court  that  ever 
gathered  round  the  throne  of  a  monarch 
so  fastidious  as  Louis  Quatorze — to  de- 
pict upon  the  stage,  in  all  the  sprightli- 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  comedy,  the  very 
domestic  sorrows  to  which  he  was  a  vic- 
tim— to  submit  the  wretchedness  of  his 
own  existence  to  the  alembic  of  his  wit 
and  reproduce  it  for  the  amusement  of  oth- 
ers— to  satirize  the  faithlessness  of  wives 
and  the  jealousy  of  husbands,  his  own 
wife  being  notoriously  faithless,  and  him- 
self torn  by  the  pangs  of  a  well  founded 
jealousy.     Such  was  the  vocation  of  this 
great  poet,  whose  woes,  whose  woi4r, 
and  whose  surroundings  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  delineate,  not  only  as  a  }>ha8e  of 
human  life  worthy  of  contemplation,  but 
more  especially  as  a  picture  of  that  mar- 
velous episode  in  human  history  known 
as  the  times  of  Louis  Quatorze,  when 
there  were  gathered  together  in  one  spot 
more  glory  and  more  shame,  more  sons 
of  genius,  and  more  daughters  of  inftmy, 
more  pulpit  oratoi*y,  and  more  open  vice 
than  could  be  well  found  in  the  same 
limited  period  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country.     It  seemed  as  though  art,  sci- 
ence, and  eveiy  effort  of  genius  had  been 
exhausted   to  make  the  court  of  that 
monarch  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles 
upon  which  men  had  ever  gazed ;  and 
yet  mingled  with  all  that  grandeur,  that 
gorgeous  life,  that  endless  gaiety,  was  the 
fatal  element  of  ruin — just  as  in  some  of 
the  productions  of  the  gi*eat  masters  of 
music,  when  the  harmony  mounts  to  its 
highest  pitch,  there  is  to  be  heai*d  an  un- 
deitoue  of  discord — a  wail  stealing  up 
through  the  volume  of  melody  like  a  wail 
of  human  suffering  ;  so  in  this  loud,  bois- 
terous joy  there  was  already  audible  the 
undertone  of  an  oppressed  and  crushed 
people  crying  out  against  a  coimtiy  neg- 
lected, and  an  exchequer  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted.    The  life  of  Moli^re  has  also 
this  interest  for  us — he  was  the  father  of 
^>ench  comedy,  of  which  our  English 
i><diool  is  merely  the  illegitimate  offspring. 


We  shall  endeavor  then  to  set  forth  the 
character  of  this  man  fairly  and  impar- 
tially, not  to  exaggerate  his  virtues,  nor 
to  ignore  his  vices,  but  to  represent  him 
as  he  was — not  merely  Moliere  the  poet, 
nor  Moliere  the  injui*ed  husband,  nor 
Moliere  the  King's  favorite,  but  Moliere 
the  man — elevated  far  above  his  fellows 
by  the  glory  of  his  genius,  but  united  to 
them  by  those  strong  links  of  frailty  and 
sorrow  which  bind  all  humanity  into  one 
common  brotherhood.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary at  the  outset  to  state  that  his  real 
name  was  not  Moliere,  but  Poquelin,  and 
the  reason  for  this  change  we  shall  notice 
in  the  proper  order  of  events. 

Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  1 5th  of  January,  1622,  in 
the  Rue  St  Ilonoi^e  in  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  des  Vieilles  Etavea, 
where  the  fountain  erected  to  his  memo- 
ry now  stands.     His  father  was  an  up- 
holsterer, his  mother's  father  was  an 
upholsterer,  therefore  he  may  be  said  to 
have  descended  from  a  generation  of  ap- 
holsterei-s.      His  father,   however,   ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  an  upholsterer 
in  the  common  Wardour-street  fumi- 
ture-shop  acceptation  of  the  term,  but 
held  the  appointment  of  vaUt-de-chamlnre 
tapimsier  to  the  King — that  is,  he  had  the 
honor  of  looking  atler  the  Grand  Mon- 
ai-que's    bedsteads.     Naturally  enough 
these  worthy  people  were  anxious  to 
keep  such  an  appointment  in  the  family, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  office  of  royal 
valet-de-chaiiibre  tapissiei^  from  passing  into 
other  hands  than  those  of  a  Poquelin, 
young  Jean  Baptiste  was  sent  into  the 
shop  to  learn  his  father's  profession,  with 
the  brilliant  ambition  before  his  eyes  of 
being  one  day  elevated  to  his  father's 
dignity.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
more  especially  in  these  times  of  univer- 
sal knowledge  and  cheap  science,  to  find 
here  and  there  a  young  gentleman  whose 
energies  have  been  devoted  at  the  shrine 
of  some  usefiil  profession,  say  shoe-mak- 
ing, to  conceive  a  disgust  for  the  monot- 
ony or  the  obscurity  of  his  occupation, 
and  to  interpret  that  disgust  into  the 
possession  of  a  soul  above  his  calling.  It 
is  the  conmion  fallacy  of  aspiring  youth, 
but  the  converse  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  where  the  divine  spark  of  geniiu 
does  exist,  it  will  and  must  rebel  against 
the  common  drudgery  of  life— will  boist 
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all  bonds — leave  home,  shelter,  and  com- 
fort to  <ro  out  upon  that  purseless,  scrip- 
less  mission  which  has  so  often  ended  m 
the  martyrdom  of  poverty  and  death. 
Something  of  this  young  Poquolin  felt, 
for  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  although  his 
education  extended  no  further  than  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  elements  of  com- 
mon arithmetic,  he  began  to  show  signs 
of  a  restless  impatience  with  his  occupa- 
tion and  condition.  The  spark  just  glow- 
ing in  his  bosom  was  unconsciously  fan- 
ned into  a  flame  by  his  grandfather,  who, 
being  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre, 
used  to  take  his  little  grandson  with  him 
to  the  Hotel  de  Bourcroffne  to  see  the 
very  broad  burlesque  representations 
then  in  vogue.  Gradually  the  child's 
imagination  kindled,  even  at  those  exag- 
gerated i)er8onifiaition9  of  life,  and  that 
longing  for  the  stage  which,  like  its 
kindred  longing  for  the  sea,  seems  to 
form  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
youthtul  diseases,  arose  in  his  soul.  One 
day  the  father  met  the  old  man  and  child 
returning  from  the  theatre.  "  What," 
said  he,  indignantly,  "  do  you  want  to 
make  a  player  of  the  boy  f '*  "  Would  to 
heaven,*'  said  the  grandfather,  "he  were 
as  good  a  one  as  Bellerose." 

Tlie  youth  must  have  clung  tenderly 
to  the  old  man  during  this  period,  for  the 
theatre  was  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  and  no  doubt  poured  the  tale  of 
his  sorrow's  into  his  grandsire's  ears,  for 
we  find  him  standing  up  for  the  child 
subsequently  when  the  question  assumed 
a  more,  serious  form.  But  the  picture 
of  the  old  grayheaded  man  fast  going 
out  of  the  world,  and  the  child,  full  of 
animation,  just  coming  in,  hurrying  hand 
in  hand  to  the  temple  of  the  drama,  is 
strikingly  suggestive  of  the  marvelous 
£i8eination  which  that  species  of  repre- 
sentation has  always  exeited  upon  the 
human  mind.  It  is  the  sublimation  of  all 
others — of  history,  poetiy,  and  in  fact  of 
every  means  by  wliich  human  life  can  be 
laid  before  the  mind,  because  it  puts 
them  all  in  action — the  spectator  under 
the  charm  of  the  written  page,  or  the 
narrator's  voice  is  passively  interested, 
but  placed  before  the  stage  becomes  as 
it  were  inspired  with  the  action  of  the 
piece — the  sympathetic  cord  is  struck — 
ne  watches  the  villain  plot — ^he  follows 
step  by  step  after  him  in  the  deadly 


chase — he  suffers  with  injured  innocence 
— he  undergoes  the  pangs  of  conscious 
gtiilt — he  lives  and  moves  through  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  plot,  is  hurried  through 
the  varied  incidents  of  a  life-coui*se  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  goes  away 
with  the  result — the  teaching  of  that  lire 
fastened  in  his  heart. 

No  wonder  then  that  in  every  age  of 
the  world  the  stage  has  been  the  most 
fascinating  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
instruments  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
human  intellect — that  it  has  played  a 
jn'ominent  part  in  both  morals  and 
politics — that  whilst  in  some  phases  of 
its  history  it  has  done  injury  to  social 
purity,  yet  in  others  it  has  figured  boldly 
and  prominently  in  the  battle  for  nation- 
al freedom.  No  wonder  that  its  teach- 
ings sink  more  deeply  into  the  mind 
than  any  other,  nor  that  its  representa- 
tions are  the  delight  of  both  the  aged 
and  the  young.  It  ranks  in  the  world 
jis  a  power  next  in  onler  to  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  and  the  only  marvel  is 
that  it  has  ever  been  allowed  to  pander 
to  the  corruptions  of  licentious  manners, 
or  the  wantonness  of  a  vitiated  taste. 
Young  Poquelin,  the  incipient  valet  ta- 
pimer^  at  the  age  of  fourteen  fell  under 
the  influence  of  this  powerful  charm,  and 
the  weary  routine,  the  dull  material 
drudgery  of  his  occupation  became  unen- 
durable. He  made  an  application  to  his 
father  to  be  educated  for  some  other  walk 
in  life  more  congenial  to  his  feelings. 
In  this  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
grandfather,  and  at  last  was  sent  to  school 
to  the  college  of  Clermont,  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits.  Five  years  were  spent  un- 
der the  careful  and  patient  training  of 
these  extraordinary  men,  who  have  rear- 
ed and  presented  to  the  world  some  of 
its  greatest  ornaments.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  went  through  the  regular  curri- 
culum, including  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  under  the  severe  and 
scholarly  training  of  these  men  (whose 
achievements  as  educators  a  diflference 
I  of  faith  need  never  prevent  our  admir- 
ing) that  his  taste  was  formed,  and  his 
ear  for  the  music  of  accurate  versification 
developed.  It  was  the  smoothness  and 
polish  of  his  verses,  and  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  many  of  his  expressions  which, 
in  afler  years,  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  his  dramatic  compositionBy  and 
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attracted  the  refined  taste  of  Louis.  In 
this  school  he  also  made  some  useful  ac- 
quaintances— the  Prince  de  Conti,  Cha- 
pelle,and  Bemier.  A  friendwhip  was  form- 
ed l)et\vecn  him  and  Chajjellc,  who  had  for 
a  tutor  the  ]>h]lo60pher  Gassendi,  and 
young  Poquelin  was  introduced  by  his 
companion  to  the  great  teacher,  who  at 
once  detected  the  intellectual  life  sining- 
ing  up  in  the  lad,  and  gladly  admitted 
him  to  his  conferences.  At  the  feet  of 
this  master  tlie  future  poet  received  the 
philosophic  bent  which  impresses  its 
chai'acter  on  so  many  of  his  plays,  and 
acquired  that  power  of  metaphysical  an- 
alysis essentially  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  great  dramatist.  At  last  the  time 
came  when  he  must  leave  the  calm  re- 
tirement of  the  college,  tlie  contemplation 
of  elevated  subjects,  the  voice  of  the 
great  philosopher,  and  go  out  into  the 
rough  noisy  world,  nay  even  back  to  the 
dusty  drudgery  of  his  old  trade.  Cir- 
cumstances had  arisen  which  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  take  his  father's 
ofiice,  and  accompany  tlie  King,  Louis 
XIIL,  to  Narbonue.  This  took  place  in 
the  year  1G41,  he  being  only  nineteen. 
From  that  time  to  l()4o  there  is  no  au- 
thentic evidence  of  what  became  of  him, 
since  during  that  penod  the  office  of  vaht 
tapim'er  was  for  some  reason  suspended. 
Certain  writers  say  that  he  studied  law 
at  Orleans ;  but,  in  any  case,  in  the  year 
11145  he  reappeared  at  Paris,  with  all  his 
theatrical  longings  revived. 

It  w  as  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  repre- 
sent pieces  in  private  among  friends,  and 
the  next  trace  we  have  of  young  Poque- 
lin is  as  a  member  of  one  of  these  soci- 
eties,  composed   of  a  troop   of  actors 
whom  he  persuaded  to  form  themselves 
into  a  })erinanent  company,  and  give  pul>- 
lic  peilbrmances ;  they  consent^^d,  })laced  ; 
him  at  their  head,  and  were  soon  estab-  j 
lished  at  the  Tennis  Court  of  the  Croix 
Blanche,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  | 
It  was  at  this  point  in  his  history  tliat 
the  future  poet  changed  his   name   to 
that  of  Moliere,  and  none  of  his  friends 
could  ever  induce  him  to  divulge  hisrea-  ; 
sons  for  that  change ;  the  name  itself  is 
supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  ' 
by  a  book,  much  read  then,  called  '*  La : 
Polixcne,''  written  by  one  Moliere,  who- 
liad  been  an  actor,  but  the  motive  has ' 
olteu  excited  much  curious  but  useless 


speculation,  and  still  rexnaina  open  m  a 
point  to  which  that  quaint  reaearcb  to 
fond  of  groping  after  hiatorio  impowMi' 
ties  may  be  harmlessly  and,  perfaapi,  ad- 
vantageously directed. 

Henceforth  our  hero  appeared-in  the 
world  as  Moliere,  not  an  anoommoa 
name  in  Paris,  but  one  around  which  hi 
was  to  shed  a  halo  of  glory.  The  ent» 
])iises  of  the  youthful  company  were  not 
blessed  with  success,  and  Moliere  aog- 
gested  a  trip  into  the  provincea  by  iraf 
of  experiment  In  this  company  wai  a 
lady,  destined  to  exert  ffreat  inflaeaei 
over  his  after  life ;  thouj^n  a  ainnater,  ibe 
went  by  the  name  of  Madame  B^ait^ 
being  encumbered  with  a  littJe  dangfalo^ 
whose  father^s  name  was  Modene,andlN 
dwelt  in  Avignon,  a  trifling  domertio 
perplexity  in  which  theatrical  people  an 
sometimes  involved.  Armaiide  B^trt 
was  then  only  a  child,  but  between  thi 
mother  and  Moliere  there  arose  an  intua- 
acy,  to  express  which  we  plain- speaUag 
English  have  no  polite  word,  and  an 
com|>elled  to  fall  back  upon  our  morepolp 
ished  neighbors  and  call  it  iknstm,  Wt 
shall  have  to  revert  to  this  again  at  a  lap 
ter  period,  but  we  insert  the  incjdeat 
here  in  its  chronological  order,  and  paa 
on.  The  troupe  visited  several  pnyvia* 
cial  towns  with  considerable  snooeaa,  do^ 
ing  which  time,  extending  over  abontMa 
years,  Moliere  wrote  many  pieceSi  noV| 
unfortunately,  lost ;  one  broa|icbt  out  k 
Bordeaux  was  called  '^La  Th^Mldi^* 
and  failed,  but  the  farces  were  veiy  mb^ 
cessful.  The  names  of  some  of  these  kMt 
treasures  were  the  ^'Medecin  Volaoli" 
''Les  Docteurs  Rivaux,*'  '<Le  MaSM 
d'Ecole,"  ^'Le  Dooteur  AmouicnSi* 
Tliey  also  had  the  honor  of  bdug  aaat 
ibr  to  Ljmguedoc  bv  the  Prinoe  de  Goa* 
ti,  who,  having  noticed  the  riaing  eoM- 
pany  in  Paris,  and  possibly  moved  If 
old  college  associations,  had  patroniaM 
them  by  sending  for  them  to  play  aft  hil 
hotel. 

In  the  year  1653,  and  in  the  thirtf-lrtt 
year  of  his  age,  Moliere  Imnigfat  out  al 
Lyons  the  comedy  of  *^  Ij*E!tomrdi,**  tha 
first  of  his  works  which  has  reached  aa; 
it  aoliieved  a  brilliant  snooeaa ;  hia  atjia 
was  no  doubt  acquiring  oharactert  aM 
his  conceptions  were  onginaL  At  Ba* 
ziers  the  year  following  be  fwodiioed  da. 
*'  Depit  Amoureox,**  in  five  malUL     Ua. 
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fame  of  the  Illustre  Tlieatre  (such  was 
the  narn^  they  had  assumed)  began  to 
be  noised  abroad.  The  success  of  '*  L'E- 
tourdi "  was  the  means  of  breaking  up 
two  other  companies  in  Lyons,  tlie  prin- 
cipal members  of  which  came  to  the  for- 
tunate Molicre  and  becrijed  to  be  enijas:- 
ed  bv  him.  Thus  were  introduced  to 
tlie  tlieatre,  among  otliei*s,  two  addition- 
al ladies  who  were,  in  turn,  destined  to 
play  sad  havoc  with  the  somewhat  sus- 
ceptible heart  of*  the  rising  poet,  Made- 
moiselle Duparc  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Brie.  The  Prince  de  Conti  bavins:,  in 
a  fit  of  p;ission,  struck  his  private  secre- 
tary, the  poet  Sarrasin,  across  the  tem- 
ples with  a  poker,  *'  of  which,"  as  the  old 
chronicle  says,  "  he  died,"  offered  the 
vacancy  to  his  friend  Moliere,  who,  to 
the  astonishment  of  everybody,  more  es- 
pecially the  prince  himself,  declined  the 
honor.  The  reasons  assigned  )vere,  his 
inaptitude  for  the  post,  his  love  for  the 
stage,  and  the  interests  of  his  company, 
wlio  now  looked  up  to  him  .as  their  pro- 
tector ;  but  it  is  not  ini])robable  that  the 
bright  eyes  of  Miideleine  Bijart,  in  whose 
toils  he  lay  captive,  had  their  influence 
on  his  decision,  nor  was  the  prospect  en- 
cournging  for  one  poet  to  enter  into  ser- 
vice of  a  man  who  liad  already,  disregard- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  *' genus  vatum," 
despatched  another  with  a  poker.  Mo- 
liere preferred  remaining  with  his  com- 
pany, and  working  at  his  desk.  Made- 
moiselle Duparc,  who  had  been  in  the  es- 
tablishment a  short  time,  now  l)egan  to 
attract  the  susceptibility  of  Moliere,  the 
liaison  with  Madame  Bijart  notwithstimd- 
ing.  This  young  lady  was  h«andsome, 
haughty,  and  cold,  she  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  her  own  talents,  and  also, 
like  many  other  better  people,  had  de- 
cided notions  on  the  subject  of  rank.  It 
was  Moliere's  misfortune  to  fall  really  and 
deeply  in  love  with  this  beautiful  crea- 
ture, and  breaking  away  from  the  illicit 
relationship  already  contracted,  he  wrote 
the  best  parts  he  could  for  Mademoiselle 
Du[)arc,  endeavored  to  win  her  good 
gi'aces,  an<l  ultimately  laid  his  heart  at 
her  feet,  and  offered  to  make  her  his 
wife. 

Incapable  of  detecting  the  genius  of 
MoUi're,  Mademoiselle  Duparc  firmly  re- 
jected his  offer,  and  declined  yoking  her- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who,  as  tar  as 


she  could  perceive,  was  destined  to  drag 
out  the  precarious  life  of  a  vagrant  stage 
manager.  In  vain  did  Moliere  prass  his 
suit,  she  remained  callous  to  both  his 
tears  and  his  prayers  ;  for  a  whole  year  he 
bmvely  besieged  that  invincible  fortress, 
laid  his  plans  before  her,  implored  her 
to  have  pity  upon  him,  submitted  reams 
of  impassioned  poetry  to  her  inspection — 
and  we  cjin  imagine  Vhat  the  love  poetry 
of  a  Moliere  would  be — but  to  no  purpose, 
she  remained  unmoved,  and  only  grew 
the  more  liaughty  and  disdainful,  until 
at  last  the  poor  beaten  soldier  raised  the 
siege,  and  fell  into  a  moody  melancholy. 
But  whilst  Moliere  was  wasting  his 
breath  in  sighs,  and  his  paper  in  poetry 
upon  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  another  heart 
w.as  undergoing  in  secret  similar  tortures 
for  him.  So  that  this  company  of  pro- 
fessional players,  like  every  other  family 
in  the  world,  had  their  little  private 
drama  among  themselves  in  addition  to 
their  public  representations.  Mademoi- 
selle (le  Bi'ie,  who  joined  the  theatre  at  the 
same  time  as  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  was 
the  very  op))Osite  of  that  lady  in  dispo- 
sition ;  in  proportion  as  the  other  was 
cold,  haughty,  and  imperious,  so  wjis  she 
warm-hearted,  gentle,  and  affectionate; 
she  very  soon  appreciated  Moliere' s  geni- 
us, and  as  he  with  Ma<lemoiselle  Duparc, 
so  she  with  him  fell  desperately  in  love, 
but  was  conn>elled  to  conceal  her  feelings, 
and  watch  with  emotions  which  can  be 
readily  imagined  the  man  for  whom  she 
WJLS  dying,  on  his  knees  before  one  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties.  By- 
and-by  these  two  globules  met  Made- 
moiselle de  Brie  detected  in  the  abject 
grief  of'Moliore  that  the  sentence  had  been 
passed  irrevocably,  and  whether  she  iu 
womanly  charity  gently  assumed  the  of- 
fice of  consoler,  or  whether  he  made  her 
a  confession  of  his  sorrows,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain,  but  in  some  mysterious 
way  this  most  dangerous  relationship  of 
consoler  and  consoled  sprunff  up  between 
them,  when  pity,  inspired  by  love,  was 
soon  met  bv  love  springing  from  grati- 
tude, and  Moliere's  blighted  heart  was 
resuscitated  under  tjie  smiles  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Brie. 

We  are  compelled  again  to  revert  to  the 
word  liaison,  to  characterize  this  new  al- 
liance ;  Moliere,  by  giving  it  that  fornix 
committed  the  greatest  error  of  bis  life. 
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Her  affection  for  him  was  genuine  and 
pure ;  for  it  lasted  to  the  day  of  her  death  ; 
and  had  he  raanied  her  he  would  have 
been  spared  the  long  years  of  misery, 
which,  no  doubt,  killed  him  at  last — but 
it  was  not  so  ;  acting  under  the  impulse 
of  some  motive  known  only  to  himself, 
or  perhaps  not  even  known  to  himself,  he 
made  this  devoted  creature  his  mistress, 
who  would  have  been  a  faithful  wife  to 
him  all  his  days,  at  the  very  time,  too, 
when  he  had  striven  hard  to  many  a 
woman  who  cared  nothing  for  him,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  him  at  any  mo- 
ment. Every  man  in  his  life  has  his  gol- 
den opportunity ;  there  comes  a  moment 
he  picks  up  the  pearl  of  happiness — 
that  pearl  of  great  price  lying  in  his 
path,  but  failing  to  recognize  it,  casts  it 
from  him,  like  a  wayward  child,  and  dies 
in  poverty.  For  hve  years  they  lived 
together  in  the  greatest  happiness,  dur- 
ing which  time  Moliere  traveled,  and 
wrote,  acquired  fame  and  fortune ;  but, 
as  we  have  sketched  his  love  adventures 
during  this  period,  we  must  go  back  to 
review  his  dramatic  career,  before  we 
delineate  the  event  which  broke  up  this 
connection  with  her  who  loved  him,  "  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,"  and  launched  him 
out  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  in  which  years 
afterwards  he  went  down  a  shattered 
wreck.  After  declining  the  post  of  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
in  1654,  Moliere  and  his  company  wan- 
dered about  fi'om  town  to  town  until  the 
year  1658,  when  he  began  to  entertain 
the  notion  of  trj'ing  once  more  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  Paris.  Accordingly,  they 
made  their  way  towards  the  north,  and 
during  the  summer  established  them- 
selves at  Rouen.  Moliere  soon  obtained 
from  Philip  of  Orleans  permission  to 
dedicate  the  services  of  his  company  to 
him ;  and  by  this  Piince  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  King.  The  theatre  accord- 
ed to  him  was  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of 
the  Louvre,  and  the  company  took  the 
name  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur.  Mo- 
liere was  now  approaching  the  turning 
point  in  his  career — that  event  which  de- 
cided his  fiiture  life,  and  gave  to  France 
one  of  her  most  renowned  dramatists. 
He  was  to  play  before  the  King,  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  age ;  treated  by 
j*is  courtiers  almost  as  a  demigod,  ap- 
'  coached  with  feelings  akin  to  reverence ; 


a  man  endowed  with  the  most  fastidious 
taste — a  keen  appreciation  of  intellectual 
excellence,  and  a  readiness  to  acknow- 
ledge and  reward  it,  which  has  redeemed 
his  memory  from  half  his  vices.  Before 
this  royal  critic  Moliere  and  his  company 
were  to  perform  the  "  NioomMe"  of 
Comeille,  a  piece  wholly  unsuited  to  ao- 
tors  who  had  been  trained  to  represent, 
not  the  great  solemnities  of  life  which  go 
to  form  tragedy,  but  the  commoner  every- 
day passions  and  follies  which  fall  under 
the  treatment  of  the  comic  muse.  As  a 
natui*al  consequence,  they  failed  in  making 
any  marked  impression  upon  Louis ;  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  Moliere,  who 
perceived  the  effect  which  such  a  com- 
plete Jiasco  would  have  upon  that  mon- 
arch, huiTied  forward  to  the  foot-lights, 
and  demanded  permission  to  say  a  few 
words  of  explanation.  In  this  speech,  he 
told  the  King  how  unsuitable  the  piece 
selected  was  for  his  company,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  perform  before  his  Ma- 
jesty one  of  the  more  entertaining  plays 
which  he  had  product  with  so  much 
success  in  the  provinces.  Luckily  for 
Moliere,  Louis  gave  his  consent,  and  se- 
lected from  the  two  pieces  mentioned 
"  Les  Trois  Docteurs  Amoreux"  and 
"  Le  Maitre  d'Ecole,''  the  former,  which 
was  played  so  well,  and  succeeded  in 
amusmg  the  King  tfnd  court  so  thor- 
oughly, that  Louis  at  once  authorized 
him  to  establish  his  company  in  Paris,  at 
the  theatre  of  Le  Petit  Bourbon.  It 
was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  he 
prepared  his  pieces  for  a  Parisian  audi- 
ence ;  for,  with  the  modesty  of  true  ge- 
nius, he  entertained  a  very  humble  opin- 
ion of  his  own  powers  and  productions ; 
and  though  convinced  of  his  complete 
success  in  the  provinces,  always  labored 
under  an  apprehension  of  failure  before 
that  most  critical  and  implacable  of  all 
tribunals,  dreaded  by  artists  even  now, 
a  Parisian  audience.  The  two  first  pieces 
produced  were  those  whose  success  he 
had  already  witnessed — "  L'Etourdi" 
and  "  Le  Depit  Amoureux ;"  they  were 
very  well  received.  The  Parisians  en- 
dorsed the  verdict  of  the  provincials,  and 
now  Moliere  looked  about  him  among 
the  fine  porcelain  specimens  of  humanity 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  for  maten- 
als  for  an  original  work  worthy  of  his  au- 
dience, and  applicable  to  d[iem.     The 
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pieoe  he  composed  wa8  "  Les  Precieuses  '  fective  education,  an  extraordinary  am- 
Kidicules ;"  and  the  peculiar  phantasies  ount  of  critical  jnd<]:nient ;  but  his  great- 
it  attacked,  the  exalted  personages  ness  was  in  a  measure  borrowed  greaf- 
against  whom  it  was  leveled,  the  bold-  ness;  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  on  the 
ness  of  the  act  itself  in  an  obscure  dmraa-  .  throne  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  men  of 
tiet  coming  among  them  as  a  perfect ,  genius ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
stranger,  and  at  once  liolding  up  one  of  much  of  his  appreciation  arose  from  the 
their  most  fasliionable  follies  to  ridicule,  I  consciousness  of  the  glory  which  they 
will  give  us  the  clue  to  the  true  nature  of ;  would  reflect  upon  him  ;  to  outvie  all 
the  relationsliip  in  which  Moliere  stood  other  courts  was  his  passion ;  for  that 
with  regard  to  the  King,  his  master — a  ,  puq>ose  he  accumulated  all  that  was  prec- 
relationship  which  has  failed  to  stnke  i  ious  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  and 
both  his  biographers  and  his  critics — the  j  clustered  them  around  his  crown  like  so 
unvarying  persistence  with  which  he  many  jewels;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
maint^iined  the  same  line  of  composition  glory  he  was  cold,  selfish,  and  cruel. 
to  the  end  of  his  days  will  also  confirm  j  When  a  great  man  died,  who  had  spjent 
this  theory.  It  was  the  fashion  just  then  his  life  in  embellishing  his  court  he  pass- 
among  the  courtiers  of  Louis  to  indulge  '  ed  a  short  word  upon  his  merits,  and  dis- 
in  the  most  extravagant  affectations ;  '  missed  him  from  his  memory.  lie  fled 
they  pretended  to  extreme  fastidiousness  from  the  death-bed  of  a  wife,  who  loved 
of  sentiment ;  assumed  an  .obscure  and  ;  him  too  well,  to  the  embraces  of  a  mis- 
high  flown  language,  almost  unintelligi-  i  tress.  He  was  bom  in  vicious  times, 
ble:  fell  into  ecstasies  over  absurd  trifles,  and  he  led  the  march  of  vice  right  royal- 
and  were  gradually  sinking  into  a  state  !  ly ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  his  character 
of  maudlin,  smirking,  weeping  sensibility,  ,  which  we  have  to  notice,  as  the  clue  to 
very  little  removed  from  insanity.  '  his  relations  with  Moliere,  was  his  ex- 
Against  this  state  of  things  Moliere  di-  j  treme  jealousy  of  his  courtiers ;  he  was 
reeted  his  satire  so  effectually  and  so  jealous  of  their  wealth,  jealous  of  their 
pointedly,  that  the  Precieuses,  as  they  i  splendor,  and  on  one  occasion  was  only 
were  called,  consisting  of  the  most  high-  prevented  by  the  Queen  Mother  from  or- 
boni  ladies  of  the  court,  were  thrown  in-  '  dering  the  instant  arrest  of  the  Snperin- 
to  the  utmost  consternation — cowered  i  tendent,  Fouquet,  whose  guest  he  was, 
before  the  tide  of  ridicule  which  set  in  '  and  who  had  the  misfortune  to  arouse 
upon  them,  and  ultimately  abandoned  |  that  jealousy  by  too  great  a  magnificence, 
the  vagary.  Now,  upon  reflection,  it  can  Restrained  by  his  position  and  hjs  inter- 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  Moliere,  with  I  ests  from  publicly  showing  his  resent- 
his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  human  ments,  the  advent  of  the  satirist,  Moliere, 
heart,  with  his  natural  modesty,  and  !  opened  a  way  to  him  for  the  indirect  ex- 
with  his  great  anxiety  to  please  his  audi-  I  pression  of  his  thoughts,  and  a  means  by 
ence,  could  have  ventured  to  produce  as  |  which  he  might  keep  his  courtiers  at  bay. 
his  first  new  |)ieee  a  satirical  exposition  .  There  can  be  very  little  question  that  the 
of  the  most  cherished  follies  to  which  ;  line  of  conduct  Moliere  pursued  in  the 
the  majority  of  that  audience  was  attach-  |  choice  of  his  subjects  was  sketched  out  by 
ed,  unless  he  had  been  prompted  and  ,  his  royal  master.  Many  of  his  plays  were 
Bnj)ported  by  some  power  sufliciently  '  directed  point  blank  against  the  manners 
able  to  secure  him  from  the  vengeance  and  characteristics  of  the  courtiers,  who 
of  wounded  vanity.  stormed  and  raged  and  writhed   under 

No  other  person  could  have  done  this  the  lash,  but  in  vain.  Some  of  thechar- 
than  the  King ;  and  when  we  notice  the  I  acters  were  founded  upon  actual  person- 
peculiarity  of  his  character  and  disposi- ;  ages,  whom  the  King  had  pointed  out  to 
tion  towards  his  courtiei*s,  we  shall  read-  Moliere  as  fitting  subjects  for  his  satire, 
ily  ]>erceive  how  serviceable  such  a  man  ,  as  in  the  case  of  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt, 
as  Molii-re  could  be  to  him  in  his  deal-  I  who  figures  in  the  "Facheux,"  by  the 
ings  with  those  who  were  ever  about  his  ;  King's  personal  request,  as  a  hunting- 
person.  He  had  some  good  qualities ;  bore.  Through  Moliere,  and  by  the  pol- 
be  was  firm  in  purjjosc,  quick  in  percep-  i  ished  weapon  of  Moli^re's  wit,  this  jeal- 
tion,  and  manifested,  in  spite  of  his  de-   ous,  but  clever  monarch,  kept  his  too 
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ambitious  nobles  at  bay.  In  vain  they 
plotted  and  vowed  veni^eance  against  the 
bold  actor;  the  powerful  protection  open- 
ly and  ostentatiously  accorded  to  him  by 
Louis  deterred  them  from  taking  any 
steps  to  accomplish  their  vengeful  pur- 
poses, and  compelled  them  to  smile 
sweetly  while  smarting  in  every  nerve. 
Right  well  did  Moliere  avail  himself  of 
the  ample  materials  for  satire  by  which 
he  wjis  surrotinded  ;  and  perhaps  at  this 
point,  now  that  we  have  landed  him  on 
the  spot  where  the  rest  of  his  existence 
is  to  be  passed,  ])laced  him  on  the  stage 
of  his  life's  drama,  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  men  and  things  in  whose  midst 
he  had  to  think,  and  whom  he  had  to  in- 
terpret. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world 
adorned  with  more  splendor  than  this 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred men  lived  in  that  period  whose 
names  are  handed  down  to  us  by  the  im- 
perisliable  traditions  of  military  glory, 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  these  men,  now  canonized 
in  the  Calendar  of  Fame— these  heroes, 
orators,  poets,  historians,  musicians,  paint- 
ers, stood  Louis,  who  led  them  on  in 
their  splendid  career,  and  upon  whom 
they  reflected  all  their  glory.  No  mon- 
arch was  ever  moi'e  adapted  to  his  age  ; 
he  could  appreciate  and  patronize  the 
great  pulpit  orators  of  his  court,  place 
the  garland  upon  the  brows  of  the  poet ; 
organize  learned  societies;  or  he  could 
lend  the  charm  of  his  authority  to  the 
gay  vices  of  his  times,  flatter  a  mistress, 
conceive,  inspire,  and  direct  scenes  of 
wild  pleasure,  midnight  carnivals,  and 
orgies  which  outvied  the  rites  of  heathen 
ceremonies.  Turenne  and  Conde  won 
glory  for  him  on  the  field  of  battle ;  Vau- 
ban  fortified  his  towns;  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, Quinault,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere, 
and  Boileau,  exerted  their  genius  to  in- 
crease that  glory  by  the  more  peaceful 
yet  more  lasting  achievements  of  the 
pen.  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon, 
sweetened  by  the  charm  of  their  elo- 
quence the  plain  truths  of  the  Gospel 
to  his  delicate  palate.  At  his  bidding 
there  started  into  existence,  as  monu- 
ments to  his  memory,  the  Jardin  des 
Plan  tee,  the  Observatoire,  the  Fagade  of 


the  Louvre,  and  the  Palace  of  Versail- 
les ;  he  employed  the  intellects  of  Mon- 
tausier,  Bossuet,  Beauvilliers,  Fenelon, 
Huet,  and  Flechier,  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren ;  the  fantastic  buflfoonery  of  Scara- 
mouche-  made  him  laugh ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  La  Duchesse  de  la  Valliore, 
Madame  de  Montespan,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  were  the  three  principal  la- 
dies who  consoled  those  many  houre 
which  he  spent  away  from  the  society  of 
his  lawful  wife.  Never  did  humanity 
appear  in  the  world  clad  in  so  much  or 
such  gaudy  tinsel ;  its  weakness  and  its 
imperfections  were  hurried  out  of  sight ; 
science  was  exhausted  to  efface  the  i*av- 
ages  of  time,  whose  flight  could  not  be 
arrested ;  and  a  myriad  of  inventions 
were  developed  to  invest  age  with  artifi- 
cial youth,  to  erase  the  gathering  finger- 
marks of  tin^e,  and  to  efface  the  dreaded 
records  of  chronology.  Incapacitated 
for  the  wild  pleasures  of  youth,  old  age 
was  seen  to  wear  the  gay  livery,  and  to 
limp  along  with  hollow  laughter  and 
toothless  ribaldry  in  the  career  of  that 
vice  in  which  it  could  no  longer  indulge. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  were 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  more  mag- 
nificent, and  never  was  one  of  her  most 
sacred  ordinances  more  generally  and 
more  openly  violated.  Fresh  from  the 
solemniti&s  of  the  marriage  vows,  the 
husband  hastened  to  pursue  his  career  of 
bonnes  fortunes,  and  the  first  necessity  of 
the  wife  was  "  the  lover."  Did  a  foolish 
victim  venture  to  raise  his  voice  against 
it,  the  universal  derision  and  laughter 
with  which  that  appeal  to  truth  was  met, 
convinced  him  that  although  men  were 
devoted  to  their  Church,  adultery  had 
become  the  canonical  order  of  society. 
Like  many  intelligent  people  of  our  day, 
they  were  exceedingly  fond  of  good 
preaching,  though  much  given  to  bad 
practices;  they  could  weep  under  the 
mipassioned  eloquence  of  a  Bourdaloue 
and  a  Massillon,  and  lay  aside  their  bre- 
viaries to  pen  a  billet  or  plunge  into  the 
petits  soins  of  an  illicit  intrigue.  The  hor- 
ror which  vice  excites  was  smiled  away, 
society  was  electroplated  with  a  slight 
surface  of  purity,  but  underneath  was  the 
base  fabric  of  sin.  It  was  a  gaudy  stage, 
the  most  brilliant  which  had  ever  been 
set  up  in  this  noisy  Fair  of  Life;  the 
actors  were  dressed  in  the  most  splendid 
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robes  which  could  be  procured,  they 
played  their  parts  to  perfection,  but  con- 
oealed  from  sight  were  the  j)altry  means 
by  which  all  this  splendor  was  effected — 
the  rouge-pots,  the  wigs,  the  padding 
and  the  spangles,  the  wooden  sceptre 
and  the  piisteboard  crown  ;  there  were 
the  traj)-doors  through  which  the  appari- 
tions came  and  went ;  and  tliere  were  to 
be  setMi  the  ro[)es  which  supported  the 
angels  in  their  descent  from  the  clouds. 
But  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  Retribu- 
tion came,  and  strong  men  ritled  with  no 
choice  hands  all  the  tawdry  frippery  of 
tins  painted  life  which  still  lingered  on 
the  scene,  toie  down  the  gaudy  tapestry 
where  the  adulterer  used  to  lurk,  cast  out 
tlie  rouge-pots  which  supplied  the  blush 
to  the  wanton,  and  the  padding  which 
made  up  the  bluster  of  the  hero.  The 
Doise,  smoke,  and  destruction  of  that 
wild  Revolution  which  ensued  in  subse- 
quent years ;  its  lawless  violence,  and  its 
subversion  of  all  order  and  stability,  was 
a  terrible  thing,  but  it  was  better  and : 
healtliier  than  this  carnival  of  corruption  , 
— this  slander  on  existence ;  they  were  ■ 
tlie  disgrace  of  humanity  in  life — they 
will  be  the  scandal  of  the  Resurrection.  | 
In  the  midst  of  these  j >eoj became Mo- 
liere,  destined  to  be  at  once  their  satirist , 
and  the  historian  of  their  manners ;  for 
in  no  other  work  ujiou  that  age  can 
tliere  be  found  such  a  graphic  represent- 
ation of  their  mode  of  lile  than  in  his 
immortal  comedies.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
citement attending  the  production  of 
**  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules"  had  subsid- 
ed he  brought  out  *'  Sganarelle,"  which 
gave  still  more  offence.  Then  came 
"  Don  Garcie  de  Navaire,'*  which  met 
with  very  slight  success.  Rut  Molicre 
retrieved  his  position  by  the  two  next 
pieces,  which  were  produced  in  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  •*  L'Ecole  des  Maris"  and 
'*  Les  Fucheux  :"  the  latter  being  another 
bold  attack  upon  several  well-known 
chamcters  in  the  court,  was  unfavorably 
received  at  tii*st,  but  survived  all  oppo- 
sition. As  a  companion  j)iece  to  "  L'E- 
cole des  Maris,"  he  brought  out  in  1GG2, 
**  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  which  also  ex- 
cited much  indignation,  especially  among 
tliose  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Ridicules.  The  style  of  their  criticism 
was  peculiar.  They  went  into  ecstasies 
over  very  great  nonsense ;  and  Moliere 


in  his  "Precieuses  Ridicules,"  makes 
Magdehn  the  Preyeuse^  go  into  raptures 
over  the  sublimity  of  a  line  of  poetry 
which  runs — 

**  An  voleur,  an  volcur,  an  volcur,  au  voleur." 

This  was  thought  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  folly,  but  after  the  appearance 
of  *'  L'Ecole  des  Femmes  "  an  incident 
occurred  which  confirmed  its  truth.  The 
Due  de  Feuillade  wa#  most  severe  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  new  piece,  and  when 
some  one  asked  him  on  what  grounds 
he  objected,  his  only  reply  was  that  he 
thought  the  phrase  "  tarte  a  la  cnune" 
very  unsuitable.  Moliere,  hearing  of 
this,  wrote  another  comedy,  cf^lled  the 
**  Critique  de  TEcole  des  Femmes,"  in 
which  the  "  Due,"  under  the  title  of  Le 
Marquis,  is  impaled  on  the  point  of  his 
own  criticism.  Then  c:\me  *'  L'lm- 
promptu  de  Versailles,"  which  was  a  sort 
of  satirical  con  vendition,  attacking  such 
of  the  courtiers  whose  charactei*s  dis- 
pleased him,  and  the  rival  actors  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  who  were  begin- 
ning to  grow  jealous  of  this  upstart  com- 
edian. Out  of  that  jealousy  arose  a  cir- 
cumstance which  brought  into  notice  an 
obscure  youth,  whose  name  is  imraoilal- 
ized  side  by  side  with  Moliere,  who  first 
recognized  his  genius  and  befriended 
him.  It  appears  that  there  had  been 
passages  of  arms  between  the  two  com- 
panies, although  they  could  have  inter- 
fered with  each  other  very  little,  the  Hd- 
tel  de  Bourgogne  confining  itself  solely 
to  Tragedy,  and  Moliere  to  Farce  and 
Comedy.  However,  it  was  understood 
that  the  tragedians  were  going  to  bring 
out  a  new  piece  in  two  months,  and  Mo- 
liere resolved  upon  having  a  similar  one 
ready  by  the  same  time.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  about  a  year  ago  a  young  man 
had  sent  him  a  play  bearing  the  title  of 
**  Theagene  et  Charniclee,"  which  turned 
out  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  representation, 
as  ai*e  the  thousand  and  one  MSS.  which 
deluge  the  manager's  table  ;  but  still 
there  were  visible  to  the  keen  eyes  of 
Moliere  evidences  of  latent  talent  With 
a  politeness  and  a  generosity  quite  re- 
freshing, and  which  we  recommend  to 
the  imitation  of  some  of  our  modern 
managers,  he  returned  the  glowing  man- 
uscript to  this  ai'dent  youth,  slipped  1 00 
louis  into  his  trembling  hands,  advised 
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him  gently  to  practice  poetical  composi- 
tion, and  come  to  hkn  again  in  six 
months.  Since  that  time  he  had  neither 
beard  nor  seen  anything  of  him.     Mean- 


now  fast  growing  up  into  a  fine  hand- 
some woman,  pert,  coquettish,  and  clever. 
Moliere  had  trjuned  her  for  the  stage,  and 
she  bid  fair  to  make  a  brilliant  saccess. 


while  he  had  sketched  out  the  plan  of  Naturally  there  had  always  been  a  de- 
a  piece  to  be  called  "  Les  Freres  Enne-  gree  of  parental  familiarity  between  the 
mis;"  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  ;  two,  but  unfortunately  that  feeling  chang- 
could  ortly  find  this  ambitious  young  poet,    ed  in  Moliere' s  bosom  to  one  of  the  most 


he  would  be  able  to  fill  it  up  for  him  by 


impassioned    and     unreasonable    love. 


the  time  it  would  be  required.     But   Poor  Mile,  de  Brie  behaved  nobly ;  she 
there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way.    saw  the  fate  before  her,  and,  without 


He  had  omitted  to  take  the  lad's  address. 


a  tear,  without  a  reproach,  accepted  it 


and  by  this  time,  after  twelve  months  meekly.  They  parted,  and  on  the  20th 
had  elapsed,  he  might  have  gone  down  ,  February,  1662,  Moliere  married  Ar- 
like  thousands  of  others,  who,  venturing  \  mande  Bejart,  he  being  in  his  41  at  year, 
out  upon  the  wild  sea  of  life  in  the  slen- '  she  scarcely  21;  and  to  this  wanton  girl, 
der  craft  of  genius,  perish,  and  leave  not '  who  ruined  and  killed  him,  he  sacrificed 
a  spar  behind  them.  However,  Moliere  j  the  faithful  heart  of  Mile,  de  Brie.  In 
was  determined  to  try,  and  at  once  set  charity  let  us  drop  the  curtain  over  the 
about  that  quixotic  task  of  looking  for  fault  of  this  victim.  She  lived  in  bad 
a  man  lost  among  the  myriad  attics  of ,  times ;  she  was  young  and  ingenuous, 
Paris.  His  diligence  was  at  length  re- !  and  if  she  fell  once  there  can  be  little 
warded.  After  a  patient  search  young  doubt  that  it  was  her  only  fault,  for  she 
penniless  was  disgarreted,  and  listened  remained  true  to  Moliere  when  with  him, 
with  the  eager  voracity  of  starving  gen- ;  and  she  lived  virtuously  after  their  sepa- 
ius  to  the  proposition  of  his  quondam  ac-  ration.  At  the  age  of  00,  long  after  her 
quaintance.  In  a  short  time  he  pro-  |  unfortunate  lover  had  gone  to  rest,  she 
duced  the  piece  filled  up  and  complete ;  [  played  with  great  success,  inspired  by 
but  Moliere  discovered  that  this  rising  loving  reminiscences,  those  very  youth- 
poet  had  borrowed  all  his  fire  fi'om  one  ful  parts  which  he  had  written  for  her. 
of  Ratrou's  tragedies.  However,  there  Shortly  after  his  marriage  the  King  set- 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  the  two  set  tied  upon  him  a  pension  of  1 ,000  livre« ; 
to  work,  altered  the  boiTowed  passages  i  but  whilst  fame  and  fortune  set  in  upon 
in  time  for  the  rej)resentation,  and  the  him  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  misery  of 
piece  met  with  a  great  success.  |  his  life  began  on  the  other.     Were  it 

When  we  mention  the  name  of  Ra-  not  for  the  clear  teaching  of  the  New 
cine,  who  will  say  that  Moliere,  in  this  Testament,  the  persistent  evils  of  some 
simple  act  of  generosity,  did  not  do  the  natures  would  almost  drive  one  to  be- 
woiid  a  service  t  We  regret  to  add  that  lieve  in  the  terrible  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
the  kindness  Was  not  appreciated,  for  the  predestination  to  damnation,  that 
young  Racine,  after  being  introduced  to  there  are  people  who  are  beyond  all  re- 
the  court  and  the  public  by  Moliere,  de-  claim,  in  the  tissue  of  whose  natures  sin 
serted  his  benefactor,  and  took  his  next  \  is  so  closely  woven  that  they  may  be 
piece  to  the  rival  house,  the  H6tel  de  said  from  the  very  first  to  be  bom 
Bourgogne.  We  must  now  revert  to  ''■  damned.  Armando  Bejart,  the  illegiti- 
Moliere's  domestic  affairs,  because  we  mate  daughter  of  Moliere' s  mistress,  now 
are  approaching  the  climax  of  his  life  and  become  Moliere's  wife,  was  endowed  by 
the  beginning  of  his  miseries.  He  was  nature  with  beauty  of  a  most  seductive 
still  living  very  happily  with  Mile,  de  character,  and  the  analysis  of  that  beauty 
Brie,  in  whom  he  found  a  partner  who  by  the  masterhand  of  her  husband,  may 
could  thoroughly  appreciate  him,  and  be  found  in  a  conversation  between 
who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  faith-  Cleonte  and  Covielle,  in  the  **  Bourgeois 
ful  to  him.  We  have  already  mention- 1  Grentilhomme."  Without  going  so  far 
ed  that  Madame  Bejart,  the  object  of  as  to  apply  to  her  the  terrible  sentence  of 
his  first  attentions,  had  a  little  daughter,  Calvin,  we  may  certainly  affirm  that  hers 
vhose  fathei^'s  name  was  Mod^ne,  and  ,  was  one  of  those  natures  curnipt  to  the 
^^o  dwelt  in  Avignon.     This  child  was  '  core,  which  no  cironmstanoes,  however 
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favorable,  no  possessions,  however  val- 
uable, love,  honor,  wealth,  or  position, 
will  restrain  and  purify.     As  a  child  she 
was    vain,   coquettish,   bold,    the    bad 
daughter  of  a  bad  mother.     She  who 
wanted  it  most  grew  up  without  any 
sort  of  moral  or  religious  training  into 
the  false,  inti-iguing,  wanton  w^oman  ;  a 
bom  courtesan,  conscious  of  her  beauty, 
but  bearing  on  her  forehead,  in  all  the 
glory  of  that   beauty,  the  ineflSiceable 
brand  of  the  harlot.     Immediately  after 
her  marriage  the  inclinations  of  her  cor- 
rupt nature  soon  manifested  themselves. 
She  exerted  all  the  dangerous  power  of 
those  eyes  to  attract  the  ever-wakeful 
gallantry  of  that  licentious   couit,  and 
Moliere,  who  a})pear8  to  have  loved  her 
with  unreasonable  passionate  fondness, 
soon  began  to  have  grave  misgivings  as 
to  his  wife's  behavior,  and  before  the  first 
year  of  his  man*iage  had  expired  oflicious 
friends  provided  him  with  proofs  which 
confirmed  those  misgivings  into  absolute 
certainty.     To  his  remonstrances  she  re- 
plied by  solemn  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, and  still  more  effectually  by  bland- 
ishments which  her  enslaved  husband 
was  unable  to  resist.    Things  went  on 
so  badly  that  at  length  Moliere  resolv- 
ed upon  devoting  himself  to  his  studies, 
and,  as  remonstrance  and  entreaty  were 
in  vain,  allowing   his  wife   to   go   her 
own  way.     The  state  of  his  feelings  at 
this  time  may  be  gleaned  from  a  confes- 
sion he  made  to  his  friend  Chapelle,  who 
advised  him,  siuce  his  wife  had  proved 
hei'self  to  be  unwortliy  of  his  esteem,  to 
think  no  more  about  her.     "Ah,"  re- 
plied the  poet,  "  you   have  never  yet 
loved ;"  and  then  gives  his  friend  a  de- 
scription of  the  depth  of  his  affection,  of 
that  terrible  strife  between  his  heart  and 
his  reason,  of  his  unspeakable  woe  at  the 
discovery  of  her  wanton  infidelity,  of  his 
vain  endeavor  to  excuse  her.      "I  am, 
therefore,  resolved,"  added  he,  '*  to  live 
with  her  as  with  a  stranger;    but  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  all  I  have  suffered  since 
this  our  separation  you  would  pity  me : 
my  heart  is  torn  by  regi*ets;  I  seek  eve- 
rywhere for  excuses  for  Armande's  faults, 
and  I  find  a  thousand.     I  consider  her 
youth,  and  the  temptations  which  sur- 
round her.     I  absolve  her,  in  short,  and 
hate  myself  for  having  been  able  to  leave 
her.     O,  my  dear  friend,  everything  is 


associated  in  my  heart  with  Armande. 
Nothing  can  console  me  for  her  absence, 
and  if  I  were  to  behold  her  at  this  mo- 
ment my  emotion,  my  delight,  would 
deprive  me  of  reflection."  This  is  a  ter- 
rible- confession  ;  and  Mile,  de  Brie,  if 
she  had  wished  for  vengeance  for  the 
"  spreta)  injuria  forma? "  which  she  had 
suffered,  must  have  felt  as  she  contemj 
plated  the  haggard  looks  and  care-worn 
aspect  of  the  unfortunate  poet,  that  ven- 
geance was  being  dealt  out  by  an  unspai- 
ing  hand.  In  the  year  1GG4  he  produced 
**  Le  Mariage  Force,"  and  "  La  Prin- 
cessed'Elide."  In  the  latter  piece  his 
wife  played  and  captivated  the  whole 
court  ller  conduct  now  became  noto- 
rious, and  her  name  was  the  scandal  of 
the  day. 

The  Abbe  Richelieu  bestowed  his  love 
and  his  treasures  upon  her,  but  she  was 
false  even  to  him,  and  intrigued  with  the 
Comte  de  Guiche,  to  whom  she  wrote 
some  very  impassioned  love  letters,  one 
of  which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  Abbe,  he  sent  it  to  Moliere,  who 
did  not  then  require  even  that  evidence. 
To  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  who  ill-treated 
her,  succeeded  Lauzun;  but  we  must 
pause,  to  relate  an  incident  which  ena- 
bled Moliere  agaiji  to  befiiend  genius, 
and  endow  his  country  with  another 
great  name,  one  who  also  turned  upon 
him,  and  in  the  blackest  ingratitude  dis- 
honored the  man  who  liad  adopted  him 
in  infancy,  kept  him  as  his  own  son,  and 
educated  his  genius.  Away  at  Yillejuif, 
there  was  a  youth  at  school  whose  uncle 
and  aunt,  his  protectors,  had  consumed 
all  the  money  left  him  by  his  mother. 
EmbaiTassmeni  ensued,  and  these  two 
worthy  relatives  looked  about  for  some 
means  of  getting  rid  of  this  incumbrance. 
A  company  of  players,  under  the  title  of 
''Les  Comediens  de  Monsieur  le  Dau- 
phin," composed  of  children,  were  at- 
ti'acting  much  notice  in  Paris,  and,  as 
the  lad  showed  an  aptitude  for  the  recit- 
ing of  verses,  it  was  resolved  to  send  him 
to  Madame  liaisin,  the  directress  of  the 
juvenile  company.  It  was  done,  and  he 
appeared  with  extraordinary  success. 
Madame  Raisin  then  went  to  the  prov- 
inces, and  at  Rouen,  instead  of  acting, 
she  squandered  away  all  her  money,  then 
returned  to  Paris,  and  begged  Moliere 
to  lend  her  his  theatre  for  three  days  to 
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give  her  a  start.  The  theatre  filled  to 
excess,  and  all  Paris  was  soon  talking  of 
this  infant  prodigy.  Moliere,  though  ill, 
went  to  see  him.  The  rival  company  at 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  tried  to  get 
him,  but  Moliere  took  him,  bought  clothes 
for  liim,  went  to  the  King  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  obtained  an  order 
from  his  Majesty  to  withdraw  the  youth 
from  the  troupe  of  the  Dauphin,  and  at- 
tacii  him  to  his  own.  A  scene  ensued 
with  the  woman  Raisin ;  but  the  boy 
was  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from  her, 
for  she  ill-treated  him,  and  squandered 
all  the  money  upon  some  worthless  par- 
amour; the  Kinc:,  too,  interfered,  and 
all  was  settled.  However,  Moliere  gen- 
erously gave  her  the  produce  of  eight 
days*  performance,  which  enabled  her 
to  start  afresh.  From  that  moment  he 
attached  himself  to  the  child,  loved  him 
as  a  son,  educated  him,  cultivated  his 
talents,  and  thus  gave  to  France  Baron, 
one  of  her  greatest  actors ;  with  what  re- 
sult as  regards  himself  we  shall  presently 
see.  Madame  Moliere  at  first  took  a 
gi'eat  dislike  to  the  lad,  did  all  she  could 
to  annoy  him,  and  on  one  occasion  went 
BO  far  as  to  strike  him,  when  in  hot  in- 
dignation young  Baron  fled  from  the 
house  and  took  refuge  with  his  old  mis- 
tress. Raisin,  refused  to  go  back  to  Mo- 
liere, and  went  into  the  provinces  with 
Raisin's  troupe.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected  some  time  after,  when  he  return- 
ed to  Moliore,  who  was  nearly  distracted 
at  his  wife's  conduct  and  the  loss  of  the 
youth.  That  lady's  behaviour  now  be- 
came so  outrageous  that  Moliere  was 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  King  for  a 
formal  separation,  which  was  granted, 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  1605  she  letl 
his  house.  About  this  time  also  he 
brought  out  *'  Don  Juan,"  or  "  Le  Festin 
d*j  Pierre"  and  **L' Amour  Medecin." 
The  latter  arose  from  an  incident  to 
which  has  been  falsely  attributed  his 
strange  dislike  for  doctors.  It  appears 
that  he  and  Madame  Moliere  lodged  with 
a  doctor,  whose  wife  being  very  avari- 
cious, wished  to  raise  their  terms.  Rath- 
er than  pay  more,  Moliere  left  the  house, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mile.  Duparc,  one 
if  his  company,  who,  to  please  her  new 
andlady,  and  perhaps  to  annoy  Moliere, 
who  had  always  treated  her  with  disdain 
"imce  her  rejection  of  his  offer,  used  to 


give  the  doctor's  wife  free  admissions  to 
the  theatre.  Madame  Moliere,  seeing 
her  there  one  evening,  sent  two  men  to 
order  her  out,  or  make  her  pay,  but  the 
enraged  lady  left  the  house.  A  quarrel 
ensued,  in  wliich,  of  course,  the  husbands 
were  involved,  and  Moliei-e,  in  five  days, 
wrote,  **L' Amour  Medecin."  His  dis- 
like for  doctors,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  his  peculiarities,  certainly  it 
did  not  arise  out  of  this  circumstance, 
since  some  of  his  first  plays  were  satiri- 
cal farces  on  the  medical  profession.  He 
once  told  the  King,  when  speaking  of 
his  doctor,  "  Sire,  we  talk  together ;  he 
prescribes ;  I  never  take  his  physic,  and 
consequently  I  get  well."  He  once  de- 
fined a  doctor  as  "  a  man  whom  people 
pay  to  relate  trifles  in  the  sick  room,  un- 
til either  nature  has  cured  the  patient  or 
physic  has  killed  him."  The  King  this 
year  also  increased  Moli^re's  pension,  and 
resolved  on  always  keeping  him  about  the 
court  He  now  turned  all  his  attention 
to  his  plays,  writing  them  with  the  great- 
est care,  consulting  his  friends  about 
them,  and  in  fact  doing  all  he  could  to 
consolidate  his  well-earned  fame.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  much  perverted.  He  not 
only  aimed  at  success  with  the  learned 
and  educated,  but  he  wished  also  to  be  a 
favorite  with  the  |K)or  and  the  uninstruct- 
ed.  To  this  end  it  is  said  that  he  used  to 
read  passages  from  his  plays  to  an  old  and 
well-tried  female  servant,  La  Foret ;  and 
if  the  passages,  which  he  directed,  as  we 
should  say,  to  "the  gallery,"  went  off 
flatly,  he  always  re- wrote  them ;  but  if 
La  Fon't  laughed,  he  was  satisfied.  And 
so  well-trained  was  this  old  servant's 
taste,  that  one  day,  when  Moliere  en- 
deavored to  deceive  her  with  a  play  not 
written  by  himself,  the  old  lady  detect- 
ed the  fraud  in  an  instant.  Moliere  has 
embalmed  this  good  old  creature — al- 
most the  only  being  who  was  faithful  to 
him — in  a  sort  of  accidental  immortality. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  La  ForSt  1  She 
lives  in  lialf  the  picture  galleries  of  Eu- 
rope, with  her  hands  on  her  fat  sides, 
and  her  whole  figure  shaken  with  con- 
vulsive laughter,  immortalized  by  the 
touch  of  genius.  We  have  read  of  kings 
who  have  made  knights  out  of  boors  by 
mistake  or  accident ;  and  we  are  remind- 
ed of  two  noted  incidents  in  our  own 
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literature   where   genius   has    strangely 
conferred  njwn  obscure  individuals  a  sort 
of  acridentil  immoi'tality  by  the  uncon- 
Bcious  exercise  of  its  royal  prerogative. 
In  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  we  are  told 
that  when  the  great  lexicographer  was 
starving  he  managed  to  get  employment 
at  last  on  the  GentlenmiCa  Magazint ;  and 
some  i»cr8on  took  him  to  a  chop-house  to 
point  out  to  him  the  great  Mr.  Brown, 
one  of  the  sub-editors  of  that  j^eriodical ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  peering  through  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  by  which  the 
great  man  wasenveloped,caughtaglimpse 
of  him,  looked  at  tlie  great  Mr.  Brown;  \ 
and  that  gentleman,  of  whom  the  world  j 
would  never  have  heard  anything,  is  im- ! 
mortalized  in  the  life  of  the  great  scholar  i 
— ini  mortalized  simply  because  Dr.  John-  [ 
Bon    once   lookeil  at  him  !     Tliat  is  all , 
that  postenty  kYiows  of  the  great  Mr.  j 
Brown.     Another  extraordinary  instance  ! 
is  tliat  of  Mr.  William  Filby,  the  fash-  ] 
ionable  London  tailor  of  the  hist  century. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  fashionable 
tailors  in  London  now,  not  one  of  whom  ; 
will  ever  be  so  thoroughly  immortalized 
as  Mr.  FilV)y.     And  it  happened  in  this 
way : — That  he  once   made  a  8])lendid 
bloom-colored  coat,  trimmed  and  finished 
in   the  best  style,  a  gorgeous  coat,  for 
Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  could  never  manage  to 
pay  Mr.  William  Filby;  and  that  gentle- 
man stands  in  his  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  with  the  poet's  unpaid  bill  in  his  j 
hands,  immortalized  in  the  biography  of  I 
Oliver  Goldsmith !     The  bill  never  was 
paid,  and  never  will  be  paid  ;  but  Mr. 
William  Filby's  name  will  last  as  long  as 
the  Eii{j:lish  literature.     He  made  a  coat 
for  a  poet,  and  never  got  the  money. 
Such  is  the  immortality  of  tailors!     It 
shows  the  royal  power  of  genius.     Here 
was   poor   Oliver  (joldsmith,   who   had 
often  thrown  away  in  misguided  charity 
treble  the  price  of  this  gaudy  coat,  obliged 
to   leave   Mr.   Filbv's   little   account  to 
staiul  over  until  Doomsday,  but  by  that 
very  act  conferring  everljisting  renown, 
and  a  [)rominent  plac^e  in  the  literature 
of  his  country,  upon  Mr.  Wiljiam  Filby, 
the  fashionable  but  unfortunate  tailor. 

The  series  of  [>Iays  now  produced  by 
Moliere  were  of  a  much  higher  character, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  nearly  all 
failed  upon  their  firat  represeotatious. 


"L'Avare,"   written  in  prose,  was  se- 
verely reprehended  and  withdrawn,  but 
in  lG<i8  it  was  reproduced  with  success, 
and  i*an  the  whole  year.     An  incident  at 
this  point  threatened  to  break  up  Mo- 
lieit's  troupe.     Arlechino  Scaramouche, 
the  great  buffoon,  returned  from  Italy, 
and  all  parties  flocked  to  the  Italiens  to 
see  him.    Moliere's  theatre  was  deserted, 
the  company  began  to  mutiny,  and  it 
was  only  by  exhibiting  the  greatest  firm- 
ness that  he  kept  them  together.     Tiien 
came  the  riot  with  the  body-guard  of  the 
King.     It  had  been  the  custom  to  admit 
them  to  the  pit  free,  but  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  company  Moliere  had   ob- 
tained from  the  King  a  repeal  of  that 
privilege,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  these  men  burst  open  the  doors  of 
the  theatre,  killed  the  porter,  and  inter- 
rupted the  performance,  until  the  King 
interfered  and  punished  the  offenders. 
In   addition   to    these    cares,   Moliere's 
health  began  to  fail ;  a  cough,  long  neg- 
lected, caused  a  flow  of  blood  on  the 
lungs,  and  he  was  compelled  to  live  al- 
most entirely  on  a  milk  diet  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.     "Tartuffe,"  one 
of  his  greatest  achievements,  was  brought 
out  in  Faris  for  the  first  time  on  the  oth 
of  August,  1G(>9,  and  had  not  been  rep- 
resented more  than  once  when  all  the 
rigid  peof)le,  the  stern  people,  the  angu- 
lar Christians,  the  morally  perpendicular 
— in  fine,  the  Tartuffes,  the  hypocrites, 
revolted  against  it     It  was  improper  in 
the  extreme,  it  was  blasphemous,  it  was 
disgniceful.    Influence  was  exerted  with 
the  King,  who  was  weak  enough  to  for- 
bid its  representation — a  severe  blow  for 
Moliere,  who  knew  its  worth,  and  had 
expended  much  time  over  its  composi- 
tion, writing  it  not  merely  for  the  court 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  but  for  all  posterity. 
As  soon  as  the  interdiction   appeared 
Moliere  waited  upon  his  Majesty,  who 
listened  to  reason,  and  gave  him  a  sort 
of  tacit  permission  to  reproduce  it,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  wise  enough 
not  to  avail  himself  just  then,  but  set  to 
work  and  produceil  '^  Le  Misanthrope," 
which   also   met  with   a  fiasco.     They 
wanted  to  be  amused,  not  to  be  instruct- 
ed ;  and  these  masterly  analyses  of  hu- 
man character  which  he  had  been  sub- 
mitting to  their  notice,  were  literally,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  prolkuity  in 
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in  fact,  like  every  g  Mtire  u|»oii  1» 
man  nature,  the  seor  of  tlmr  humh 
is,  that  men  see  their  n^gfabor  drawn  ■ 
them.  All  Paris  flocked  to  these  plqi^ 
because  each  man  recogpiied  hk  tAni^ 
and  it  is  that  secret  which  makes  thai 
such  pleasant  reading  even  now.    Yfli 


speaking  of  such   exalted  personages, 
**  peaiib  cast  before  swine.'*    In  order  to 
support  the  '*  Misanthrope,"  which  de- 
cliuod  in  favor  upon  each  representation, 
he   brought  out   *'Le  Medeciu  Malgre 
Lui,"  a  piece  more  adapted  to  the  popu- 
lar taste.     Then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession    "  Melicerte,"    "  Le    Sicilieu,"  ;  put  on  your  ^pectadefl, 
^*  L' Amphitryon,"  and  "  Georges  Dan- ;  posed  to  improve  your  viiuon  ;  yoa  nil 
din."     Of  this  latter  piece  an  amusing   one  oi*  these  plays,  and  aithoagli  yw 
anecdote  is  told.     The  subject  turns  up-   optics  are  assisted  by  8<aeoce^  yoa  opj^ 
on  the  marriage  of  an  ill-born  and  ill-   see  Jones  there,  your  friend ;  and  yn 
bred  man  with  the  daughter  of  a  noble-   say  to  the  first  acquaintanoe  yoo  maif^ 
man,  who  is  soon  disgusted  with  her  i '^  What  a  wonderful  thing  iagenioi^iM 
husband,  and  follows  the  usual  coui-se.    Only  read  this  play,  written  by  MolBW 
The  jealousy  of  that  gentleman  is  aroused,    200  years  ago,  and' tell  me  if  yoa  do  Ml 
and  he  appeals  to  the  lady*s  parents,  who  '  recognize  poor  Jones  in  itt  Ah,  ar,  i» 
perceive  the  dilemma,  but  overawe  him   man   natui*e  is  the  same   now.    Fmt 
with  their  gentility  until  he  humbly  begs  j  Jones  is  a  good  fellow,  but  that  is  !■ 
pardon  for  his  mistake.    Now  there  hap-   weakness  exactly.*'     That  ia  the  gmi 
peued  to  be  at  the  court  a  veritable  ;  triumph  of  genius,  the   secret  of  Iks 
George  Dandin.     It  is  not  impossible   success  of  many  great  dramaSy  sad  nl 
that  he  served  Moliere  as  a  prototype,  I  a  little  pulpit  oratory,    to   nuke  MS 
but  in  any  case  some  friend  to  whom  he   see  Jones,   but  not   themsdvea    Hi 
read  his  MS.  cautioned  him  against  giv-   next  piece  produced  was   *^  Ponmsi^ 
ing  offence  to  tliis  person,  who  was  in  a   gnac,"    followed    by    the    weU-ksoaa 
position  to  avenge  it  seriously.    Moliere    ^^  Bourgeois  Geutilhonune,*'  a  ehsisfllv 
replied,  ^'  I  will  conciliate  him  by  read-  |  which  stands  out  more  prominently  llM 
ing  the  piece  to  him  lirst/'     It  was  a   any  other  of  his  creations,  yet»stnuigsli 
keen  perception  of  character,  as  the  re-   say,  like  many  of  his  pieces  it  was  at  M 
suit  proved.     He  waited  on  the  gentle-   badly  received.     It  was  played  for  Ihl 
man,  begged  him  to  do  him  the  tavor  of  first  time  at  Chamboora,  in  Odohs^ 
listenhig  to  a  new  play  he  was  about  to    1670.    At  supper,  after  the  pefffbnnsss^ 
produce,  and  upon  which  he  was  anxious   the  King  did  not  say  a  word,  sU  As 
to  have  the  opinion  of  such  a  well-known   courtiers  cut  it  up.     M.  JonnUn  vsi  S 
critic     The  unfortunate  man  was  blind-   mere  vulgar  man,  and  what  was  ths  W 
ed  at  once  by  the  fiattery,  appointed  an   of  displaying  simple  vulgarities  to  thaal 
evening,  and  went  all  over  Paris,  telling    ^'Moliere,*'  said  one  of  them,  ^ttMS 
his  ti'iends  that  tlie  gi'eat  Moliere  was   prend  assurement   ponr  des  gross  i$ 
going  to  read  a  play  to  him  on  such  an   croire  nous  divertir  ayec  da  teUss  fSi* 
evening  for  his  criticism,  and  bidding  |  vretes."     The  poor  author  was  iai^ 
them  attend.    Consequently,  at  the  time    spair ;   the  condemnation  was 
appointed,  Moliere  found  a  large  circle  ,  Five  days  rolled  by  before  they  ¥4 
of  ]>eople  assembled,  and  trembled  for   to  play  it  again,  during  which  tinks  Ms* 
the  consequences ;  slowly  and  carefully  ,  liere  remained  shut  up  in  his  frhsrrtlt 
he  went  through  the  anatomy  of  tliat  At  length,  after  the  seoond  vspnsvrt^ 
man's  chai-acter,  who,  puffed  up  by  the   tion,  tlie  King  sent  to  him,  and  ssid^  4 
distinction,  saw  nothing  but  his  own  im-   did  not  say  anything  about  your  nieesato 
portance,  and  pronounced  the  play  to  be   the  first  representation,  beoavseltho^^ 
admirable.      The  incident  was   noised   my  judgment  was  sedaoed  hy  Ifas  Sll^ 
abroad,  and  the  crowded  theatre  pro-  ing;  but  really,  Moliere,  yon  have     '^'^ 
claimed  that  the  foilune  of  George  Dan-   nothing  which  has  divwted  me  Sfl 
din   was  made.     Moliere   displayed   in   and  your  piece  is  ezce'^ent*'*     As 
this  act,  as  he  does  in  all  his  works,  a   as  this  judgment  was  noj 


profound  knowledge  of  human  nature. '  lie  opinion  changed.  Mo  i&ie 

Like  ^^  TailufTe,"  the  Bourgeois  Gentil-  ■  with  compliments,  a        he  eouliir 
hommc,*'  tlie  '^Pnkiieuses  Ridicules;'*    complained  bo sei         f 
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heard  to  say,  "  Cet  homme  \h  est  inimi- 
table, il  ya  un  vis  comica  dans  tout  ce  qu*il 
feit  que  les  anciens  n'ont  pas  aussi  heureu- 
■ement  rencontre  que  lui ;"  by  which  we 
infer  he  must  have  been  a  classical  scholar 
as  well  as  an  accomplished  critic.  During 
the  following  year,  1671,  he  brought  out 
"  Les  Amans  Magnifiques  "  and  "  Les 
Fourberies  de  Sca[)in."  We  now  come 
to  the  last  working  year  of  his  life ;  it 
was  inaugurated  by  "La  Comtesse  D'- 
Escarbagnas  "  and  '*  Les  Fenimes  Savan- 
168,"  which,  like  '*  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
bomme"  was  rescued  from  condemna- 
tion by  the  dictum  of  the  King.  This 
fatal  year  liis  domestic  troubles  also  reach- 
ed their  climax.  In  UJTl  he  had  written 
a  little  divertissement  to  the  order  of  the 
King,  willed  '*  Psyche,"  which  was  the 
means  of  brinsjinsj  him  and  his  wife  to- 
gether  before  the  last  irrevocable  separa- 
tion, and  also  the  means  of  her  abusing 
that  forgiveness  sanctified  by  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  heaping,  as  it 
•were,  uj)on  the  very  death-bed  of  her 
husband,  one  more  dishonor,  the  most 
bitter  of  all.  In  that  divertissement 
Madame  Moliere  played  the  part  of 
P^chcj  and  Baron,  now  a  handsome 
youth  of  eighteen,  that  of  Cupid.  The 
charms  of  Madame  Molirre  never  ap- 
peared so  facinating  as  in  this  piece  ;  all 
the  court  was  struck  with  her  beauty, 
and  the  love  of  the  poor  doting  husband 
revived,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  di- 
minished. At  this  point  Mile,  de  Brie 
made  a  last  sacrifice  of  her  feelings,  and 
on  learning  the  disj)osition  of  Moliere, 
went  to  his  wife  and  implored  her,  by 
her  husband's  failing  health,  and  what 
had  more  effect  upon  her,  by  her  future 
prospects,  to  return  to  him.  It  was  the 
last  deed  we  shall  have  to  record  of 
that  poor  victim,  and  it  was  successful. 
Armando  returned  to  her  husband,  who 
received  her  with  unbounded  joy,  which 
was  to  be  clouded  for  ever  in  the  misery 
of  a  deception  blacker  than  any  ofher  he 
had  met  from  her  yet.  His  suspicions 
were  soon  aroused  respecting  young 
Baron,  between  whom  and  his  wife  he 
discovered  there  had  been  an  intrigue 
from  the  time  of  the  production  of  "Psy- 
che." The  child  he  had  reared  as  his 
own  son  was  the  last  to  betray  his  hon- 
or, and  the  wife  whom  he  had  received 
back  to  his  bosom  with  love  and  forgire- 
Ihiw  BwnM    V<>L>  II.,  Mo.  i. 


ness,  she  who  had  blighted  his  life,  and 
by  her  conduct  bad  undermined  hia 
health,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  her 
work,  and  the  edifice  fell. 

From  the  hour  of  this  last  discovery, 
Molit>re  sickened.  The  husband  and 
wife  lived  in  the  same  house  to  the  hwt, 
but  little  more  could  be  said  of  them. 
However,  He  wrote  another  piece,  which 
was  produced  in  the  month  of  February, 
1073,  and  called  "  Le  Malade  Imagin- 
aire."  It  was  his  last  comedy,  and  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
death.  For  a  long  time  his  cough  and 
flow  of  blood  upon  the  lungs  had  been 
increasing,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
to  him  that  his  health  was  giving  way, 
and  the  end  approaching;  however,  he 
played  on,  even  to  take  his  part  in  this  his 
last  production.  On  the  day  of  its  third 
representation  he  felt  seriously  unwell, 
and  sending  for  his  wife  and  Baron,  he 
said,  "  I  can  bear  up  no  longer  against 
the  misery  which  never  ceases  one  in- 
stant to  oppress  me,  and  I  feel  I  am 
going."  They  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  not  to  act,  but  the  thought  that  his 
company  would  lose  a  day's  pay  if  he 
did  not  appear,  decided  him.  The  per- 
formance commenced  at  four  o'clock, 
Moliere  played  the  part  of  Argan,  the 
hypochondriacal  Malade  Imaginaire ;  and 
it  was  noticed  that  in  pronouncing  the 
word  "juro,"  in  the  ceremony,  a  con- 
vulsion seized  him,  but  making  an  effort 
he  went  on.  He  had  burst  a  blood  ves- 
sel in  the  chest,  and  the  audience  mis- 
taking the  expression  of  his  face  for  the 
hypochondriacal  contortions  of  the  char- 
acter he  was  representing  actually  ap- 
plauded him.  As  soon  as  this  terrible 
performance  was  over  the  dying  man 
managed  to  reach  the  box  where  BbroQ.> 
was  sitting,  who  noticed  the  chancre 
that  had  come  over  him.  "  I  have  a  chril 
on  me  which  is  killing  me,"  he  said ;  and 
Baron,  taking  his  hands,  now  very  cold, 
tried  to  warm  them.  Porters  were  then 
sent  for  and  Moliore  carried  home.  Baron 
going  with  the  chair  himself.  As  soon 
as  they  arrived,  Baron  wished  him  to 
take  some  sotip  which  was  prepared,  and 
kept  ready  according  to  custom  for  ma- 
dame;  but  he  declined,  and  asked  his 
old  servant  La  Foret,  to  give  him  a  pieoe 
of  Parmesan  cheese,  which  he  ate  witk^ 
some  bread,  and  then  retired.     He  had 
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Dot  been  in  bed  a  moment  when  he  sent 
to  atik  his  wile  for  an  oreiller  filled  with 
a  dvuiT  which  she  had  ]H'omiiied  him  to 
make  him  sleep  ;  the,  however,  could  not 
be  Ibund.     The  old  dread  of  medicine 
seemed  to  come  over  him  in  all  its  force. 
**  Anything  that  does  not  enter  the  body 
I  try  willingly,  but  I  fear  the  remedies 
which  are  necessary;  thei*e  is  nothing 
wanting  to  shorten   my  life/'     A  few 
moments  after  a  violent  cough  seized 
him,  and  he  a»fked  tor  the  lamj).     *'  See, 
here  is  a  change,"  said  he  to  ]3aron,  who, 
looking  at  the  blood,  cried  out  in  alarm. 
**  Doirt  be   frightened,"    said   Moliere, 
"you  have  seen  me  emit  much  more. 
However,  go  and  tell  my  wife  to  come 
up."     Two  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  visited 
Paris  yearly  to  beg  during  the  Careme, 
and  whom  Molicre  always  slieltered  in  his 
hoube,  now  enteied  the  room  and  sup- 
ported him,  whilst  Baron  went  to  seek 
ins  wife.     They  gave  him  all  the  conso- 
lation they  could  in  the  absence  of  spirit- 
ual aid,  for  as  soon  as  Molicre  had  been 
brought  home  he  desired  a  priest  to  be 
sent  for.     Two  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Eus- 
tache,  to  their  shame  be  it  recorded,  re- 
fused to  come  to  this  dying  man's  bed ; 
and  whilst  they  were  seeking  a  third  in 
one  direction,  and  looking  for  his  worth- 
less wife  in  another,  this  poor  sufferer 
died,  suffocated  by  his  own  blood,  in  the 
arms  of  those  two  good  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Five   minutes   afterwards  the  laithless 
wife  and  false  friend  entered  the  cham- 
ber.     Thus  passed  away  the  spirit  of 
Mcilicre  on  the  17th  February,  1(173,  in 
.tlie  fift^'-tirst  year  of  his  age.     His  j>er- 
6«cution  ended  not  even  with  his  life,  for 
the  very  priests  who  would  not  hear  his 
last  confession  refused  to  b\n*y  him  Ikj- 
cause  he  had  not  made  one.  Upon  this  his 
widow  applied  tothe  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Harlaj   de    Champvallon,    of   infamous 
memory,  who  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  priests  of  St.  Eustache,  and  declined 
to  interfere.  He,  Harlay  de  Champvallon, 
false  jiji'iest,  whof^e  liaiaou  with  Madame  de 
Bretcaivilliers  was  for  yeai*s  the  scandal 
of  all  Paris,  and  procured  for  that  lady 
the  title  of  "  La  Cathcdrale,"  in  allusion 
to  the  episcopal  rank  of  lier  lover.     Ma- 
dame Molit-re  then  turned  her  steps  to 
thejving,  who  received  her  coldly,  but 
for  the  sake  of  decency  interlered,  and 
desii'ed  this  blameless  bishop  to  iiud  some 


!  way  of  burying  the  poet.  A  toii  rf 
compromise  was  arranged,  the  body  vw 
to  be  conveyed  at  onoe  to  the  buiyng 
ground,  but  not  to  stop  at  the  chim 
\  Accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the  Sl|k 
I  February,  the  coffin  was  carried  to  Che 
'  cemetery  of  St  Joseph,  in  the  Bm 
I  Montmartre,  accompanied  by  two  prieM, 
and  followed  1^  about  200  people  kv- 
:  ing  torches.  The  last  indignity  hsspil 
upon  him  was  heaped  upon  his  QDOoa- 
scious  corpse ;  but  let  it  oe  remembMd 
that  it  came  from  a  bishop,  who  had  di^ 
filed  his  sacred  office,  and  laid  his  siln 
at  the  feet  of  a  courtesan.  In  1792  Ae 
remains  of  Moliere  were  removed  to  Ae 
Musee  des  Petits  Angustins,  and 
this  was  destroyed  in  1817,  thej 
taken  to  the  church  St.  German  dH 
Pres,  and  after  receiving  the  howm 
of  High  Mass,  were  depoaited,  on  Ae 
Gth  March,  in  the  Cemetoy  of  Ftek 
Chaise.  Qne  hundred  and  forty  ^ 
!  rolled  by  before  France  boiiod  him 
'  perly ;  100  years  before  his  host 
placed  in  the  Academic  FranQaise,SBM|g 
i  the  forty  immortals ;  and  it  is  only  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years  that  a  pdkis 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  i 
ory.  Moliere  spent  a  great  deal  of 
over  a  translation  of  Locretiua ;  biil< 
day,  having  ordered  his  servant  ts  pi 
his  peruke  in  curl  papers,  the  igaoiSBt 
domestic  used  portions  of  this  |aiuwi 
translation ;  and  when  he  diaoovoedtk 
desecration,  he  was  so  diagnsted  ttHjn 
burned  the  rest.  Thirty-one  doMi 
have  survived,  and  are  listened  lo  ifiil 
delight  even  now ;  but  many 
had  written  are  lost.  He  left  beUBd  i 
both  unpublished  MSS.  and 
pieces ;  but  his  widow  completed  Ihv 
work  of  destruction  by  giving  thsnavif 
without  a  care  for  thmr  valoe,  to  aa  .ai^ 
or,  M'ho  kept  them  until  his  deaths  vMb 
they  were  sold  as  waste  paper,  andpn^ 
ably  destroyed.  There  were  thrai  iU- 
dren  4>om  of  his  unfortunate  onion  ail 
this  woman,  only  one  of  whom,  adaHJk- 
ter,  survived.  Madame  Moficmav 
the  death  of  her  husband  ftU  in  vidMP 
actor  named  Gucrin,  who  anfamittad.li 
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tory  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  France 
has  ever  produced,  a  polislied  versifier,  a 
keen  delineator  of  character,  a  merciless 
satiriHt ;  ins  works  contain  a  repertoire  of 
human  follies  and  human  weaknesses, 
which  the  world  will  always  contemplate 
with  plcjusure,  and  may  ever  study  with 
profit.  In  personal  appearancehe  wasof  a 
dark  complexion,  above  the  midiile  height, 
of  noble  cirriage,  not  handsome  in  feat- 
ures save  when  lit  up  by  the  indescribable 
beauty  of  intellectual  emotion.  He  was 
generous  to  the  poor,  warm-hearted  and 
faithful  to  his  friends;  he  lived  down 
even  the  animosity  of  the  courtiers,  who 
ultimately  came  to  like  him.  The  King, 
whatever  his  motives  were  for  adopting 
him  into  his  favor — and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  those  motives  at  the 
first  were  selfish — grew  to  like  him,  al- 
ways defended  and  protected  him,  and 
ultimately  became  veiy  attached  to  him, 
perh;ips  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  of  his  nature.  An  amusing  instance 
is  recorded  of  his  attachment.  On  one 
occiision  he  heard  that  his  favorite  had 
been  contemptuously  treated  by  other 
officers  of  the  household,  who  had  refus- 
ed to  sit  at  table  with  the  player,  and, 
knowino:  his  courtiers  hated  him,  he  re- 
solved  upon  giving  them  all  a  lesson ; 
so  one  morning,  when  alone  with  Mo- 
liere,  he  asked  him  to  paitake  of  some 
refreshment  with  him  ;  a  cold  fowl  was 
served  up,  and  the  king  and  the  poet  sjit 
down  tofjether.  Louis  then  ordered 
those  who  were  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chamber to  be  admitted,  and  thus  addres- 
sed them  ; — "  You  see  me  making  Mo- 
liere  eat  with  me  because  my  valets  de 
chambre  do  not  think  him  worthy  to 
eat  with  them !"  Imagination  can  pic- 
ture the  amazement  with  which  they 
gazed  upon  the  scene — this  poor  player 
enjo}ing  a  familiarity  which  htid  never 
been  permitted  to  the  best  of  them. 
The  consecpience  was  amusing;  these 
fluttering  gaudy  butterflies  flattered  and 
fliwned  u[)on  him,  and  deluged  with  in- 
vitations the  man  whom  they  had  insult- 
ed and  despised  simply  because  he  had 
picked  a  bone  with  the  King.  We  have 
Dot  spared  our  condemnation  of  Moliere's 
vices  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remai'k,  in 


concluding  our  summary  of  his  character, 
that  those  vices  were  the  vices  of  his 
time  and  the  vices  of  his  youth  ;  but  we 
find  that  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and 
when  the  unholy  fires  of  his  passion  were 
burnt  out  in  him,  his  character  became 
noble,  generous,  and  tender.  For  whatr 
ever  he  did  before  his  marriage  he  may 
plead  the  excuse  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence ;  but  there  is  nothing  on  record  to 
show  that  after  his  marriage  he  was  un- 
faithful to  his  wife,  worthless  and  faith- 
less as  she  was  to  him.  If  ever  a  man*8 
works  redeem  his  life,  foirely  the  patient 
uncomplaining  spirit  with  which  he  bore 
his  terrible  domestic  misfortunes  have 
redeemed  the  errora  of  this  man's  vouth. 
Harassed  on  all  sides,  deceived  by  his 
friends,  twice  by  those  who  owed  their 
fortune  to  his  generosity,  yet  he  failed 
not,  sinned  not,  but  bore  his  cross  patient- 
ly unto  death.  Now,  what  is  to  be  learn- 
ed from  this  man's  life  t  Surely  some- 
thing. We  have  dragged  him  out  from 
the  smouldering  remains  of  that  gay  life, 
we  have  foraged  in  the  dusty  rubbish  of 
that  frivolous  court,  among  the  rouge- 
pots,  the  torn  tapestry,  the  ragged  peri- 
wigs, and  moth-eaten  splendor  of  that 
glorious  period,  to  get  at  something  like 
an  idea  of  what  Moliere  really  was.  Two 
hundred  years  have  rolled  away  since  he 
lived  and  moved  on  the  earth,  yet  his  life 
is  still  interesting  and  instructive,  as  in 
fact  is  the  life  of  every  man.  That  of  the 
humblest  has  a  di*amatic  interest  for  us 
for  this  very  reason,  that  in  one  man's 
life  we  see  something  of  our  own.  "I 
felt  like  that — there  is  the  result  of  what 
I  am  actually  at  this  very  moment  about*' 
The  human  heart  is  the  same  in  all  ages 
and  circumstances,  throbs  with  the  same 
emotions,  loves  and  hates,  sorrows  and 
rejoices,  sins  and  repents  in  just  the  same 
sad  and  changeless  monotony  as  ever. 
Let  us,  then,  each  one,  humbly  try  to 
learn  something  from  the  career  of  a 
brother — it  is  the  best  school  of  wisdom, 
and  most  truly  "  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind ;"  for  there  is  something  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  human  life,  from  which 
they  who  follow  after  evil  may  take  a 
warning,  and  they  who  strive  fliler  good 
may  draw  encouragement 
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Leisure  Hoar. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  PHILLIPS. 

The  eminent  geologist  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  and  the  President-elect  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  current  year, 
was  born  on  the  25th  December,  1800,  a 
year  which  may  be  held  to  pre-date  the 
birth  of  the  science  to  which  he  has  so 
zealously  devoted  himself.  Prior  to  that 
time  geology  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
taken  form  as  a  positive  and  distinct 
branch  of  knowledge,  or  to  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  domain  of  ingenious 
speculation.  Before  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  is  true,  the  views  of  the 
enthusiastic  and  eloquent  Werner  as  to 
the  aqueous  origin  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and  the  order  of  the  succession  of  rocks, 
were  propounded  to  his  students  in  his 
lecture-room  at  Freyberg;  but,  while 
Werner's  system  of  classification  was  a 
decided  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
the  hypothesis  with  which  it  was  associ- 
ated was  largely  erroneous.  The  con- 
flicting opinions  of  Dr.  James  Button, 
of  Edinburgh,  enunciated  in  his  '*  Theo- 
ry of  the  Earth,"  were  first  published  in 
1795.  The  contest  long  and  keenly 
maintained  between  the  disciples  of  Wer- 
ner and  Hutton — the  paitisans  of  the  ri- 
val agents  of  water  and  fire — was  subse- 
quently closed  by  the  aid  of  observation 
and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  geo- 
logical facts.  Hutton  himself,  with  his 
own  eyes,  had  derived  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  theory  of  igneous  action  from 
inspecting  veins  of  injected  granite  pen- 
etrating the  overlying  schists  of  Glen 
Tilt.  Playtair,  in  1802,  lent  further  con- 
firmation to  the  views  of  the  Scottish 
philosopher,  by  the  publication  of  his 
•'Illustrations  of  the  Hnttonian  Theory 
of  the  Earth."  Fire  and  water,  not  wa- 
ter alone  as  maintained  by  Werner,  are 
now  universally  recognized  as  the  great 
agents  of  geological  change.  Leaving 
the  consideration  of  elementary  princi- 
ples, succeeding  investigators,  in  the 
■pirit  of  the  Baconian  method,  and  by 
mnt  of  laborious  observation  and  the  se- 
vere induction  of  facts,  have  been  sig- 
nally successful  in  the  interpretation  of 
*he  varied  phenomena  presented  by  the 
itrata  of  the  earth,  and,  by  their  united 
^nd  devoted  efforts  in  the  course  of  the 


last  sixty  years,  have  secured  for  geology 
a  place  among  sciences  most  surely  es- 
tablished. 

The  first  in  order  of  time  and  merit  of 
these  practical  British  geologists,  these 
men  of  the  field  and  the  hammer,  and  to 
whose  labors  science  owes  so  much,  was 
William  Smith,  "  the  father  of  English 
geology."  This  pioneer  of  a  host  of  ex- 
plorers deserves  honorable  mention  in  any 
sketch,  however  slight,  of  geological 
progress.  Specially  in  this  article  it  is 
befitting  to  allude  to  his  labors  and  dis- 
coveries, because  Professor  Phillips  is 
the  nephew  of  this  remarkable  man,  and, 
as  his  pupil  and  assistant,  was  more  or 
less  associated  with  him  in  all  his  under- 
takings from  18 15  until  his  death  in  1839. 
In  the  memoir  of  William  Smith  written 
by  Professor  Phillips,  and  published  in 
1844,  he  refers  to  himself  as  ^'an  orphan 
who  benefitted  by  his  goodness,  a  pupil 
who  was  brought  up  under  his  care." 
At  an  early  age,  it  appears,  the  nephew 
became  an  inmate  of  his  uncle^s  home, 
and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  fortunes.  Not  unfrequently 
do  we  meet  in  the  writings  of  our  author 
an  appreciative  and  affectionate  notice  of 
his  uncle's  labors  and  kind-heartedness. 
To  him  he  dedicates  his  '*  Illustrations 
of  the  Greology  of  Yorkshire,"  referring 
to  his  uncle  as  having  spent  his  life  in  es- 
tablishing the  philosophical  principles  of 
geology,  and  in  applying  them  when  es- 
tablished to  practical  use,  and  subscrib- 
ing himself  "  his  affectionate  nephew  and 
grateful  pupil,  John  Phillips." 

William  Smith,  otherwise  known  as 
"  Strata  Smith,"  a  title  which  designated 
his  favorite  pursuits,  and  at  the  same 
time  distinguished  him  from  others  of 
the  Smith  family,  was  born  at  Churchill, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  1769,  of  a  race  of  far- 
mers, born  and  bred,  as  he  loved  to  tell, 
on  the  Oolite,  the  soils  of  which  his  an- 
cestors had  cultivated  for  ages.  Tere- 
bratulce  and  other  Oolitic  fossils  were 
the  playthings  of  his  childhood.  Begin- 
ning life  as  a  land-surveyor,  bis  natural- 
ly strong  powers  of  observation,  eharp- 
ened  still  more  by  his  employment,  led 
him  to  note  differences  of  strata  and  soil 
in  the  tracts  of  country  which  he  required 
to  traverse.  Becoming,  through  circum- 
stances, a  mineral  surveyor  and  civil  en- 
gineer, in  the  course  of  his  profeBflionil 
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avocations  he  traveled  raany  thousand 
miles  through  a  variety  of  lauds  of  great 
geological  interest,  and  which  he  keenly 
scrutinized.  From  Bath  as  a  starting- 
point,  he  carried  out  a  systematic  explor- 
ation of  the  secondary  formations,  which 
he  found  to  run  across  the  country  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  to  lie  in  a  cer- 
tain determinate  order,  and  each  group 
of  rocks  to  contain  fossils  peculiar  to  it- 
self. This  led  him  to  establish  the  im- 
portant doctrine,  in  this  country  hitheilo 
nnsurmised,  of  the  idontificiition  of  strata 
by  their  fossil  contents ;  and  thus,  as  has 
been  said,  "  he  laid  deep  and  broad  the 
foundations  on  which  others  are  now 
erecting  an  elegant  and  richly-sculptured 
temple  of  science."  In  consideration  of 
his  meritorious  exertions  made  amid 
many  difficulties,  but  mainly  of  his  great 
merit  Jis  an  original  discoverer  in  English 
geology,  the  tirst  Wollaston  medel,  with 
the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  was  awarded 
to  William  Smith  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, then  President  of  the  Geologicjil 
Society,  at  its  meeting  on  the  IGth  of 
February,  1831. 

The  celebrated  "  Map  of  tlie  Strata  of 
England  and  Wales,"  a  truly  Herculean 
tiisk,  and  accomplished  by  his  sole  and 
unaided  laboi-s,  was  published  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  1815.  It  is  contained  in  fiileen 
large  sheets,  and  engraved  on  a  scale  of 
five  miles  to  one  inch,  and  remains  a  me- 
morial of  what  perseverance  and  genius 
can  achieve.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that,  so  early  as  1 800 — the  year  in  which 
his  nephew  was  born — Smith  had  framed 
and  colored  a  map  connecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  north  of  England  with  the 
structure  of  the  south-west  districts,  and 
delineating  the  wholeOolite  series  through 
England,  in  some  [)laces  very  correctly, 
and  in  others  with  a  general  approach  to 
accuracy.  This  historically  valuable  map 
remains  in  possession  of  his  nephew. 
Atler  the  publication  of  the  *'  great  map" 
in  1815,  Mr.  Smith  was  engaged  in  con- 
structing maj)S  of  counties  and  geologi- 
cal sections,  in  surveying  for  which,  and 
in  their  actual  production,  he  was  large- 
ly assisted  by  Mr.  Phillips.  According 
to  an  established  custom  on  all  such  tours, 
be  was  employed  in  sketching  parts  of 
the  road,  and  noticing  in  maps  the  geo- 
logic'il  features  of  the  country. 

In  tliese  surveys,  and  in  the  produc- 


tion of  the  twenty-one  geological  maps, 
in  which  their  results  were  grapUically 
recorded,  the  uncle  and  nephew,  were 
associated  from  1819  to  1824 ;  and  thus 
was  acquired  by  the  latter  that  intimate 
acquaintJince  with  the  physical  structure 
and  stratification  of  England  by  which 
he  is  distinguished,  and  that  practical 
knowledge  of  geology  which  has  render- 
ed him  so  acceptable  and  valuable  a 
teacher. 

The ''  Philosophical  Magazine"  for  Au- 
gust, 1827,  contains  the  earliest  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  very  numerous  contributions 
to  geological  literature;  it  is  entitled 
*'On  the  Direction  of  Diluvial  Currents 
in  Yorkshire,"  and  was  first  read  as  a 
paper  before  the  Yorkshire  Philosophi- 
cal Society  in  November  182G.  This  so- 
ciety had  been  instituted  by  scientific 
men  belonging  to  the  city  and  county  of 
York  a  few  yeara  previously.  The  ac- 
quirements of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  his  suc- 
cess as  a  lecturer,  brought  him  into  no- 
tice. In  1 824  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  arranging  the  fossils  of  the  socie- 
ty's museum,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  its  keeper.  In  1829 
the  collections  of  the  York  Museum  were 
removed  to  a  new  building  erected  in 
the  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and 
the  keeper  was  domiciled  in  the  house 
which  had  formerly  been  the  gate  of  the 
abbey.  These  were  congenial  quarters  ; 
and,  indeed,  from  allusions  in  his  writ- 
ings, it  is  evident  that  York  held,  and 
still  holds,  a  warm  place  in  his  affections. 
In  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  opening  the  new  institute  at  York  he 
calls  attention  to  the  locality  of  the  city 
and  character  of  the  county,  as  "  especi- 
ally destined  to  direct  and  encourage  the 
study  of  nature  and  researches  into  the 
history  of  man."  To  the  student  of 
British  history  he  claims  York  as  offer- 
ing unrivaled  memories.  "  Around  us," 
he  says,  "  still  remain  the  walls  which 
guarded  the  Roman  legions ;  here  died 
the  Roman  emperor ;  within  those  walls 
the  Saxon  earl  op])osed  the  Norman  con- 
queror ;  the  city  yet  j:)0ssesse8  some  of 
her  splendid  abbeys ;  and  still  we  may 
walk  round  the  battlements  from  which 
Newcastle  and  his  Royalists  defied  the 
Cromwellians  under  Fairfax  before  the 
fatal  field  of  Marston  Moor."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  '*  Ulustrationa  of  the  Geology 
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of  Yor^hire"  already  refeiTed  to  (in  ob- 
taioing  the  materials  for  which  he  in- 
curred an  immense  amount  of  labor,  hav- 
ing ascen^.ed  almost  every  high  moun- 
tain of  the  county,  explored  every  valley, 
and  ascertained  the  thickness  of  the  strata 
by  above  one  thousand  barometrical  ob- 
servations), we  should  naturally  have  ex- 
pected from  the  pen  of  our  author  such 
a  work  as  we  find  he  has  actually  pro- 
duced in  his   "Rivers,  Mountains,  and 
Sea-coast  of  Yorkshire."     In   its  pages 
will  be  found  an  accurate  and  graphic 
accouut  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
physical  geography,  the  climate,  antiqui- 
ties, and  ancient  races  of  the  county  of 
York.     It  is  admirably  fitted — and  such, 
indeed,  was  the  writer's  aim — "  to  win 
from  the  hasty  traveler  an  hour's  delay 
at  the  railway-station,  a  day's  wandering 
by  the  waterfalls,  a  week's  rambling  over 
rocky  hills,  and  to  plead  with  the  resi- 
dents of  Yorkshire  for  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  its  natural  beauties  and  the  me- 
morials of  its  old  inhabitants."     In  the 
preface  to  this  volume  occurs  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which  beai*8  out  what  we 
have  said  as  to  the  evident  affection  of 
Professor  Phillips  for  York  and  York- 
shire.   "  From  childhood,"  he  says,  "  my 
attention  has  been  fixed  on  the   great ' 
county  in  which  most  of  the  labors  and 
enjoyments   of  my  life   have   been  ex- 
perienced.    Long  before  my  eyes  i-ested  ! 
on  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  Eng- ! 
land,  the  mighty  form  of  Ingleborough  i 
was   engraved  on    my  imagination  by  I 
many  a  vivid  description  ; "  and  when  I  ■ 
crossed  the  old  Gothic  bridge,  and  be-  ■ 
held  the  glorious  church  wliich  is  the 
pride  and  veneration   of  Yorkshire,  it ; 
was  but  the  realization  of  a  long-indulged  | 
dream  of  boyhood.'* 

Professor  Philips,  as  we  have  intima- ' 

ted,  holds  this  year  the  honored  post  of 

President  of  the  British  Association.     It 

is  interesting  to   reciill,    in   connection 

with  this  fact,  that  thirty-four  years  ago 

this  now  celebrated  body  originated  in  a 

letter  addressed  by  Sir  David  (then  Dr.) 

Brewster  to  Mr.  Phillips,  as  one  of  the 

secretaries  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophi- 

'uil  Society.      The  proposal  was  warmly 

~)proved  and  encouraged  by  the  society, 

vhich   issued   a  circular  fetter  to  the 

'nembers  of  scientific  societies  of  the , 

'^'tif  Ad  Kingdom,  and  to  persons  inter-  : 


ested  in  scientific  pursuits,  or  known  as 
active  cultivators  and  promoters  of 
science,  inviting  their  attendance  at 
York,  to  found  an  association  of  a  gen- 
eral character  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  September,  1H31,  the 
theatre  of  the  York  Museum  was  filled 
by  an  assemblage  of  more  than  three 
hundred  persons,  including  many  trai- 
nent  men,  and  members  of  learned  and 
scientific  societies  from  all  parts  of  the 
countiy.  Not  only  did  it  rest  with  the 
savans  of  York  to  give  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  to  show  all  hospitality  to  the 
distinguished  strangers  whom  their  in- 
vitation had  convened,  but  upon  them 
also  devolved  the  arrangements  for  the 
first  meeting,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  of  the  proposed  permanent  associa- 
tion.  Mr.  Phillips  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  committee  of  management,  and  upon 
him  necessarily  i-ested  the  larger  share 
of  the  onerous  duties  connected  with  the 
founding  of  the  new  institution.  These 
duties  could  not,  however,  have  been 
intrusted  to  better  hands.  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  his  official  capacity,  communicated  a 
statement  to  the  meeting,  showing  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Yorkshire  society 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  object 
Viscount  Milton,  the  chairman  of  the 
society  was  the  first  President  of  the 
British  Association,  and  its  secretaries 
were  appointed  the  local  secretaries  for 
York.  The  aim  of  the  Association,  as 
settled  by  its  founders  at  York,  which  it 
may  be  well  on  the  present  occasion  to 
recall,  is  '*  to  give  a  stronger  impulse 
and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  sci- 
entific enquiry  ;  to  promote  the  inter- 
course of  tliose  who  cultivate  science  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
with  one  another  and  with  foreign  phi- 
losopher ;  to  obtain  a  more  general  at- 
tention to  the  objects  of  science,  and  a 
removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  pub- 
lic kind  which  impedes  its  progiess." 
The  city  of  York  may  well  feel  proud  of 
being  the  cradle  of  an  institution  hither- 
to so  successful,  and  destined  in  future 
to  exert  an  infiuence  not  less  signal  on 
the  progi-ess  of  science.  For  its  suc- 
cess and  efficiency  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  British  Association  is  indebt- 
ed to  no  one  more  than  to  the  man  who 
this  year  occupies  the  distinguished  poiiir 
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tion  of  President.  Professor  PhiHips,at  the 
•econd  meetinjy  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  was 
chosen  assistant  general  secretary.  The 
energy,  inciustry,  and  courtesy  displayed 
during  his  long  tenure  of  this  difficult 
post  are  remembered  with  warmest  ap- 
preciation by  all  old  members  of  the  As- 
sociation.    In  that  official  capacity   he 


these  palaeozoic  strati  the  author  of  this 
work  has  applied  names,  and  has  illus- 
trated them  by  about  750  figures.  Reck- 
oninxr  the  probable  number  of  the  species 
at  from  three  to  four  hundred,  he  ob- 
serves :  '*  Upon  a  basis  so  ample  there 
ougl't  to  be  no  unusual  difficulty  in 
founding  satisfactory  conclusions  touch- 


has  edited  the  numerous  volumes  of  re-   inir  the  geological  age  of  the  deposits 


ports  and  transactions  since  published 
under  its  name,  besides  discharging  the 
many  duties  connected  with  its  stated 
annual  gatherings — duties  general,  offi- 
cial, and  scientific — and  involving  a 
large  correspondence,  and  frequent  com- 
munications  with  local  officers  ;  and  to 


which  contain  them,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  animals  were  intro- 
duced into  this  part  of  the  ancient  sea, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  existence 
therein." 

In    1 8  to    Mr.    Phillips   resigned   the 
charge  of  the  York  Museum,  but  con- 


these  services  must  be  added  the  nu-  tinned  to  superintend  the  geological 
merous  original  and  valuable  papers  read  \  collection  as  one  of  the  honorary  cura- 
from  year  to  year  before  the  diflferent  tors  until  1844,  when  he  devoted  hi in- 
sections.  self  to  the  examination  of  the  Malvern 

Sir  Ilemy  de  la  Beche  was  the  founder  district,  the  result  of  which  will  be  found 
and  untiring  promoter  of  the  Geological '  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  This  patriotic  the  Geologicil  Survey,  under  the  title 
man  and  zealous  geologist  was  fortunate  .  *'The  Malvern  Hills  compared  with  the 
in  attaching  to  his  staff  so  efficient  a '  Palaeozoic  District  of  Auberley."  In 
member  as  Mr.  Pliillips,  whose  ability  ,  the  same  year  he  was  apj)ointed  Profes- 
88  a  pnlieontologist  he  desired  to  turn  sor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
specially  to  account.  Through  Sir  Dublin.  Previously,  f'*om  1835,  he  had 
Henry,  Mr.  Phillips  received  instructions  filled  the  chair  of  geology  in  King's 
from  the  Lords  Commissionei's  of  her '  College,  London.  Upon  the  death  of 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  examine  and  de-  Mr.  Strickland,  in  ISo.-^,  who  had  per- 
Bcribe,  for  the  ])urpose  of  publiwition,  formed  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  gi»oloj:y 
the  organic  remains  of  the  older  strata  in  place  of  Dr.  Buckland  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
observed  in  tlie  course  of  the  Geological  Phillips  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
Survey.  The  result  of  these  instructions  '  post:  and,  on  the  recent  demise  of  Dr. 
was  a  work  entitled  "  Figures  and  De-  Buckland,  lie  became  his  successor,  iis 
Bcriptions  of  the  Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Reader  in,  or  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset"  ,  the  University  of  Oxford.  As  a  t(;ac!ier 
Much  care  and  labor  were  expended  on  '  of  geology  Mr.  Phillips  has  had  a 
the  pn»paration  of  this  volume.  Mr  ,  lengthened  experience ;  he  is,  besides, 
Phillips  found  it  necessary  to  visit  a  in  all  respects  eminently  qualified  ;  hiri 
number  of  localities  in  Devonshire  and  knowledire  of  the  science,  both  theoreti- 
Cornwall,  and  to  make  drawings  on  the  cal  and  practical,  is  extensive  and  accu- 
spot,  when,  from  the  disintegrated  con-  rate,  and  his  language  simple  and  per- 
dition of  the  stone,  the  fossils  couUl  not  spicuous.  In  Yorkshire  he  early  be- 
be  removed.  Several  j)rivate  collections  came  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  natural 
were  also  examined  and  made  use  of.  science.  In  the  Metropolis  he  has  de- 
Freviously  to  these  labors  there  liad  livered  lectures  at  the  Royal  and  the 
been  almost  no  original  determination  London  Institutions ;  also  at  Univei*sity 
of  Dev()n>hire  fossils.  The  figures  are  College  he  has  given  an  e.xtensive  course 
all  from  drawings,  with  very  few  excej)-  of  lectures  on  geology,  to  students.  "  His 
tions,  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  himself  with  knowledge,*'  says  a  well-informed  writer, 
the  s|)ecimens  before  him  ;  and  the  de-  "  of  the  allied  departments  of  science — 
gcrij)tions  also  convey  his  impressions  of  general  physics,  chemistry,  mineralo- 
from  the  sight  of  the  object**,  except  in  fty^  and  natural  history — renders  his 
very  few  cases  where  the  original  author  lectures,  as  well  as  his  printed  works,  of 
b  quoted.     To  211  animal  structures  in  ,  great  value,  in  conveying  comprehensive 
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views  of  the  earth's  structure  and  physi-  I  the  attention  of  Murchison  and  Sedg- 
cal  history  ;  while  the  skill  in  drawing  j  wick — he  prefera  to  use  the  compound 
which  is  shown  by  the  gi-aphic  illustra-  j  term  Siluro-Cambrian,  or  Cambro-Silu- 
tions  both  of  his  lectures  and  publica-  j  rian,  as  if  by  way  of  reconciling  the 
tions  (and  in  which  the  late  Thomas  ,  claims  of  geologists  so  distinguished^ 
Webnter  was  his  only  rival  among  Eng-  ;  and  to  bury  the  recollection  of  the  keen 
lish  geologists)  has  impaited  to  him  discussions  connected  with  the  nomen» 
gi'eat  advantages  in  describing  natural  clature  of  these  ancient  rocks, 
phenomena,  and  forcibly  recommends  While  disclaiming  all  novelty  in  hii 
the  practice  of  drawing  to  all  students  ,  views  advanced  on  the  conditions  and 
of  natural  history."  I  limitations  of  life — being,   in  fact,  the 

In    1845   the  Wollaston   medal   was  .  views  commonly  accepted  by  naturalista 
awarded   to   Professor  Phillips   by  the  '.  and  geologists — he  takes  occasion  to  pay 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  in   a  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to 
consideration   of  his  valuable  works  on    the  eminent  man  who  fills  the  chair  of 
geology ;  and  in  1859,  when  President,    geology  .in  the  Univei'sity  of  Cambridge, 
he,  in  turn,  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr.  ;  "  Here   in    Cambridge,"   he    says,    "  I 
Darwin,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  to   know  that  these  and  other  great  results 
Mr.  Charles  Peach,  as  a  real  and  saga-  ,  of  the  contemplation  of  nature  are  well 
cious  discoverer  among  the  rocks  of  the   comprehended,  since  you  have  all  along 
north  of  Scotland.     On  this  occasion  he   had  the  advantage  of  hearing  them  from 
delivered  tlie  usual  annual  address,  in   the    eloquent    lips    of  the    noblest    of 
which  he  referred  to  the  constantly  en-  |  English    geologists,    your    pride    and 
larging  field  of  geological  observation,    my    pride,    Professor    Sedgwick."     So 
and  remarked  that  the  series  of  British   afterwards,  in  i*eferring  to  the  theories 
stiata  had  now  become  so  well  known,   of  the  author  of  the   "Vestiges  of  the 
in  its  general  sequence  and  principal  lo- ,  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  our  au- 
cal  variations,  as  that  there  was  hardly  ,  thor  can  find  no  words  more  suitable  to 
one  stratum  whose  place  was  doubtful,  i  convey  his  own  repudiation  of  them  than 
One  of  Professor  Phillips   most  recent   those  of  Sedgwick  :  "  Geology,  not  seen 
works  is  entitled  "Life  on  the  Earth ;  j  through  the  mist  of  any  theory,  but  taken 
its  Origin  and  Succession,"  which  is  ded-   as  a  plain  succession  of  monuments  and 
icated  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.   Latimer  ,  facts,  offere  one  firm  accumulative  argu- 
Neville,  Vice-Chan cellor  of  the  Univer-  i  meni  against  the  hypothesis  of  develop* 
sity  of  Cambridge,  and  is  the  substance   meut."     There  is  adso  a  like  concurrence 
of  the  Rede  Lecture  delivered  under  his    of  opinion  between  the  geological  pro- 
auspices  to  that  University  in  May  18G0.  |  fessors  of  the  sister  universities  in  their 
In  dealing  with   his   theme  the  author   rejection  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of 
prefers    the    terms    Palaeozoic  (ancient   the  origin  of  species,  a  rejection  as  thor^ 
life),  Mesozoic  (middle  life),  and  Cseno-   ough  as  that  accorded  to  the  conclusions 
zoic  (recent  life)  to  the  ordinary  titles,    of  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges."     "  No 
Primary,  Secondary,    and  Tertiary,  as   one,"  he  says,  "  who  has  advanced  so 
more    accurately    indicating    the   three  ;  far  in  })hilosophy  as  to  have  thought  of 
gi-eat  divisions  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  \  one  thing  in   relation   to  another  will 
which  represent  the  three  corresponding   ever  be  satisfied  with  laws  which  had 
portions  of  geological  time.     Embraced    no  author,  works  which  had  no  makefy 
ui  the  Palaeozoic  formations  are  the  sti*a-   co-ordinations  which  had  no  designer." 
tified  groups  of  rocks  known  as  the  Si- 
lurian,  Devonian,     Carboniferous,    and 
Permian  systems.     The  Mesozoic  strata 
include  the  Triassic,  Oolitic,  and  Creta- 
ceous systems,  and  the   Caenozoic,  the 
Tertiary    and     Post-Tertiary     systems. 
When  referring  to  the  lower  Palaeozoic 
tti-ata,  and  to  what  he  terms  "  the  beau- 
iful  system  of  life  which  they  contain" 

•strata  which  for  many  years  engaged 


Professor  Phillips  brings  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  subject  of  the  or- 
igin and  succession  of  life  on  the  earth 
the  spirit  of  a  reverent  philosophy,  and 
a  deep  sense  of  the  inability  of  hunian 
reason  and  research  to  penetrate  its  mys- 
tery. "Nature,"  he  says,  "in  a  large 
sense,  is  the  expression  of  a  Divinb 
L>EA. — the  harmonious  whole  of  this 
world  of  matter  and  life.    Man,  included 
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in  tliis  whole,  is  endowed  witli  the  sa- '  of  continuous  and  unwearied  labor  in 
cred  and  wonderful  power  of  standing  ^  the  prosecution  of  his  chosen  studies, 
in  some  degree  apart,  so  as  to  observe  and  entitles  the  author,  although  he  may 
the  course,  investigate  the  laws,  and  i  be  surpassed  by  others  in  particular  at- 
mensure  the  direct  and  inexhaustible  |  tmnmeuts,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
powers  which  surround  him  and  pene-  accomplished  geologist  of  his  time.  We 
irate  him.  The  knowledge  thus  slowly  i  are  happy  to  add  the  following  testimo- 
acquired  is  contained  in  two  gi'eat  iiu-  ,  ny  to  the  character  of  the  man  from  the 
MAX  IDEAS — the  idea  oi  force  as  produc- .  pen  of  one  who  knows  him  well : — "  We 
ing  phenomena,  and  of  time  jia  determi-  have  never  met  with  any  man,"  says 
Dating  the  succession  and  duration  of  this  fnend,  "of  more  amiable  disposi- 
these."  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  quot-  tion  and  greater  simplicity  of  character, 
ing  the  following  passage,  from  its  or  of  whom  it  would  be  so  difficult  to 
beauty  and  impressiveness  : — "  The  rich  say  anything  nisi  honum.  Honors  have 
variety  of  the  earth *s  surface,  as  it  is  been  heaped  upon  him,  but  they  must 
now  ])ossessed  by  man  is  the  legacy  of  have  come  unsolicited  and  unbought : 
many  long  ages  of  busy  nature  laboring  he  net^er  took  part  in  any  factious  con- 
to  upheave  the  mounUiins  and  depress  troversy,  and  we  are  quite  sure  he 
the  seas,  and  carefully  storing  up  the  would  never  have  competed  for  any 
treasures  of  those  distant  years  for  the  ,  prize." 
enjoyment  of  the  present  period.     No  j 

coal-fields,  to  last  even  a  single  century,  ]• — 

are  now  growing  at  the  mouths  of  our 

rivers  ;   no  metallic  veins  are  spreading  Leisure  Hour. 

through  the  rocks  that  we  can  explore  ; 

no  great  catjistrophe  breaks  down  the 

barriers   of   seas  or   opens   picturesque  !  ^^^^ ,  ^j^„,  ^^,^  ^^  ^^^^,.^^,  ,^^^.,,,j^ 

glens  tlirough  the  ridges   of   the   moun-    what  blunders  arc  made,  what  duties  omitted, 

tains.      Yet    the   forces    whose   accumu-    WTiat  HcandalH  arise,  wliat  miwhief  is  \iTought, 

lated  effects   seem  to    us   so   mighty  are    Through    want  of   a  moment's  refleetion    and 

Btill  alive,  and  still  give   i)roof  of  their    „     ^^"""^^'IL;.  ^.„t«ti.n  >,««flnwr. 

'  1       /•      1  I  '        \  How  many  a  fair  repntation  has  flown 

power   to   make  turther   change   m   the  ihronjjh  a  stab  in  the  dark  from  some  person  un- 
condition    of  the   globe."      A  kindred  kno^^-n; 

spirit  of  reverential  thought  characteri-  Or  some  talc  spread  abroad  with  assiduous  enre, 

zesalso   the  following:— -Life   appears  When  tlie  story  the  strictest  ins^ction  would  l«arl 

11  xi       1    I  -x  1  1      ^  /•  1      »_r^     -  How  often  rage,  malice,  and  envy  are  found; 

m  all  the  habitable  si)aces  of  land,  and  How  often- contention  and  hatred  abound 

eea,  and  air,  filling  each  with   beings  ca-  Where  true  love  should  exist,  and  harmony  dwell, 

pable   of  enjoying   their  own   existence  Through  a  misunderstanding,  alas!  who  can  tell? 

and  of  ministerinu^  to  the  bodily  wants    xi    ^   a-      A^y  ^  v   *w.j« 

1  •    .  n     .     1  1         •  ^    1      "^  1       Mr.  Ferdinand  Plum  was  a  gn)cer  bv  trade, 

and  nitellectual  longings  of  the  one  ob-  ,  Bv  attention  and  tact  he  a  fortune  had  made ; 
eerving  and   reflecting   being,  to  whom  ,  No  tattler,  nor  jnaker  of  mischief  was  he, 
God  has  committed   the   wonderful  gift    But  as  honest  a  man  as  you'd  e'er  wi>h  to  see. 

of  thoughts  which  reach  back  beyond  ^^^***,  ???^I^^  .^\^^'i,*'P  ^,**  ^^»?^^ 
^,  .V*       «..  i.^i"^^         And  his  minister  hved  just  over  the  way. 

the  origin  ot  his  race,  and  stretch  for- 
ward to  a  brighter  futurity."  !  Mr.  Plum  was  retiring  to  rest  one  nifiht. 
The  writings  of  our  author  are  very  nu-    He  had  just  undress 'd  and  put  out  the  light, 

n,ero«s ;  only  to  a  few  of  the  more  impor-  j  ^^l.fS.'T^™ 'hih  "„d 

tant  have  we  alluded  in  the  course  of  this    (T^ig  »  custom  with  manv  to  do  so  youll  find; 
Bketch.  Volume  4  th  of  the  "  Bibliographia  i  When,  glancing  h'is  eye, 

ZoologijB  et  Geologia  "  of  Agassiz,  pub- '  He  happen'd  to  spy 

lished   in    1854,   enumerates   thirty-one  '  S"  ^^^  ^^l^"^' ^'^  *\^  ^Pf^^*^ 'j*^^"^'^^^^ 

I  '  11     ^»  ^     *'.  1        Two  shadows;  each  movement  of  course  he  could 

work**,  papers,  or  collections  ol  articles  ^^ 

by  Professor  Phillips  :  now  they  exceed    And  tlie  people  were  quarreling  evidently. 

the  number  of  forty  ;  nor  are  they  of  the    **  Well  I  never,"  said  Plum,  as  he  witnessed  the 

nature  of  compilations,  but  are  in  most '   .  ,  j^"^®*  ,^  ,,       .  •  *    u   ♦•     u--— :r. !» 
^i  1      r      •    •     1  t.  I  declare  'tis  the  minister  beating  his  wife  !" 

cases  the  records  of  original  researches.  ,  ^he  minister  held  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand, 
These  works  are  the  result  of  a  lifetime  \  And  his  wife  ran  away  as  he  shook  the  brand, 
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Wliilflt  her  shrieks  and  cries  were  qiute  shocking 

to  hear, 
And  the  sounds  came  across  most  remarkably 

clear. 

**  Well,  things  are  deceiving, 

But  *Hceing's  believing,'  " 
6aid  PluTH  to  himself,  as  he  tiim'd  into  bed  ; 

*'  Now,  who  would  have  thought 

That  man  would  have  fought 
And  bi^nten  his  wife  on  her  shoulders  and  head 

With  a  great  big  stick. 

At  least  three  inches  thick  ? 
I  am  sure  her  shiicks  (juitc  fill'd  me  with  dread. 

I've  a  great  mind  to  bring 

'i'he  whole  of  the  thing 
Before*  the  church  memlxirs;  but.  no,  I  have  road 
A  proverb  which  says  Lcsast  sail  soonest  mended." 
And  ihvbi  Mr.  Plum's  mild  soliloquy  ended. 

But,  alas!  ^fr.  Plum's  eldest  daughter,  Viss  Juno, 
Saw  the  whole  of  the  st^ene,  and  could  not  refrain 
From  telling  Miss  Spot,  and  Vii'«s  Spot  told  again 
( Though  of  course  in  strict  confidence)  every  one 
Whoui  she  hap{)ened  to  know  what  the  piirsoq  had 

done. 
So  the  news  spread  abroml  and  FO<m  reach  *d  the  ear 
Of  the  parson  himself  and  be  traeed  it,  I  bear, 
Tii  the  author,  Miss  Jane.     «Jaue  could  not  deny. 
But  at  thes:ime  time  she  l>egg'd  Icjive  to  defy 
The  parson  to  prove  she  had  utter'd  a  lie. 

A  cliiirch  meeting  was  called :  Mr.  Plum  made  a 

s]>ecch. 
lie  said,  **  Friends,  pray  listen  awhile,  I  beseech. 
Wlmt  my  daughter  lias  siii«l  is  most  certainly  true, 
For  1  saw  tlie  whole  scene  on  the  same  evening, 

too; 
But.  not  wishing  to  make  an  unpleasantness  rife, 
I  did  not  tell  even  my  daughter  or  wife. 
But  of  i'oiirse  as  Miss  Jane  saw  the  whole  of  the  act, 
I  think  it  but  right  to  attest  to  the  fact." 

*'  'Tis  remsirkably  strange  !"  the  parson  replied  : 
*'  It  i-<  pl.iin  Mr.  Plum  must  soinv.thintf  have  spiinl ; 
Though  the  wife-b/ating  story  of  course  is  denied  ; 
And  in  that  I  can  s.iy  1  am  grossly  belied." 
While  ho  ransiicks  his  bniiu,  and  |K)nders,  and  tries 
To  recall  any  seen^  that  couid  ever  give  rise 
I'o  so  mouhtronsu  chaige,  jusr  then  his  wife  cries, 
•'  I  have  it,  my  love: — you  remember  that  night 
When  I  had  such  a  horriltle,  terrible  fright. 
We  lM)th  were  retiring  that  evening  to  rest — 
I  wu',  seated,  my  dcir,  and  but  |Mirtly  undress'd — 
When  a  nit<ty  large  rat  junip'd  close  to  ray  feet ; 
Vy  shrinking  w.is  heard,  1  supijose,  in  the  street; 
Yiiu  c.mght  up  the  |>oker,  and  ran  round  the  room, 
And  at  last  knoek'd  the  rat,  and  so  scid'd  its  doom. 
Our  shadows,  my  love,  must  have  play'd  on  the 

blind  ; 
And  this  is  the  mystery  solv'd  you  will  find." 

Moral. 

Don't  b^dieve  every  tale  that  is  handed  about; 

Wc  have  all  enough  faults  auid  rcat  failings,  with- 
out 

B.'ing  burden 'd  with  those  of  which  there's  a  doubt. 

If  yoa  study  this  tale,  I  think,  too,  yon  will  Hnd 

That  a  liu^ht  should  be  placed  in  the  front,  not 
liehind  : 

For  ofijD  stmnge  shadovn  are  seen  on  the  blind. 
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On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1770,  tti 
imperial  ca.'itle  of  Vienna  presented,  boA 
within  and  without,  the  appeamnoe  of 
a  vast  bee-hive  of  stone.   Tlie  great  stai^ 
case  which  led  to  the  royal  apartmenli 
was  guarded  by  halberdiers  and  noldien 
of  the  Hungarian   and   Oennan  bod^ 
guard,  who  were  stationvsd  in  two  iiWi, 
extending  as  fkr  as  to  the  ante-room  of 
the  presence  chamber.     Without,  In  Iho' 
street  and  square,  an  exdted  crowd  nuyf- 
e^  hither  and  thither,  presring  forviri 
with  eager  curiosity  whenever  a  oarragi 
arrived,  and  its  oocupantK,  riohty  dretm 
noblemen  or  ladies  of  all  agea,  alightel' 
at  the  chief  entrance,  under  whose  mk 
six  gigantic  halberdiers  stood  like  anf^ 
matons,  giving  no  sign  of  lifb  ezoeptiiig 
by  their  sahitations.     Within  the  osndl' 
the  excitement  was  as  great  as  withotfL 
A   company  richly  dressed,    glittering' 
with  jewels,  already  circulated  thrcwg^ 
the  imperial  apartments,  which  seemol- 
to  swim  in  a  sea  of  lighti  created  lij' 
thousands  of  candles.     All  classes  weit' 
there ;   uniforms,  the  Advocate's  robc^ 
the  soutane  of  the  Abb^  the  costly  vcs* 
tures  of  cardinals  and  bishopB,  all  nia*' 
gled  with  the  elegant  attire  of  stalfltf ' 
cavaliers,  and  the  brilliant  toilets  <^hsBB»' 
tiful  and  charming  women. 

As  the  clock  struck  six,  a  costly  ecnt 
page  came  thundering,  with  paatiag- 
horses,  to  the  gate.  The  running  fbol' 
men  0|>ened  the  door,  and  a  cavalier  slo- 
ped out,  in  a  magnificent  dress  of  ettF*' 
broidered  red  velvet, — ^his  knee-ba&li^^ 
the  clasps  of  his  pointrlace  mflks^  Mi 
buckles,  train-cla*«p,  coat-buttomi,  sal^ 
sword-hilt,  all  dashing  with  diamondir' 
Instantly  soldiers  and  halberdien  pM^ 
sentcd  in  a  body,  and  the  highest  cfiMl^ 
approached  this  richly  dressed  niii 
and  attended  him  to  the  reception  tal^: 
where  all  the  throng  of  the  nofidilf' 
bowed  to  him,  and  he  retartied  the  sa** 
lutations  with  profound  and  oerenioafaNW 
greetings. 

''  His  Excellency,  the  Mar^ris  of  DoK 
fort,  envoy  of  his  nH  acions  MffjvM^ 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  or      ancei**  suHSiMT 


.    :• 


•  TnmgUtcd  from  the  < 
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through  the  room.    Almost  the  same  mo-  '  a  French  theatre ;   a  play  of  Marinaax 
ment  Uie  folding-doors  which  led  to  the   and  a  ballet  by  Noverre. 
inner  rooms  of  the  castle  flew  open,  and  j      On  the  following  day  Pi-ince  Kaunitz 
a  second  voice   cried,   "  The  Empress  '  read  the  act  of  abnegation.     Maria  An- 
Queen!    The  Emperor!"  I  toinette  had  henceforth   no   home   but 

Maria  Theresa  entered  the  room,  at-  France.  She  promised  at  the  altar  to 
temled  by  her  son,  Joseph  II.  Behind  leave  father  and  mother  behind  her, — her 
them  followed  the  princes  and  princesses  fair  hand  resting  upon  the  gospels,  which 
of  the  imperial  house.  Then  all  was  si-  Count  Hei-sbenstein  held  out  to  her. 
lent  in  the  vast  hall, — there  was  a  speech  France — the  land  of  her  future  !  The 
in  the  French  language,  then  a  reply  to  land  of  Pompadour,  of  Duharrj- — of 
it,  and  at  last  the  Empress  took  the  hand  which  the  great  German  wnters  earned 
of  a  young  girl  and  led  her  to  the  Mar-  one — its  capital  Paris — that  glittering 
quis  of  Durfort  haunt  of  vice — seducing,  entangling,  de- 

The  young,  beautiful  creature  trera-  j  stroying ! 
bled  and  turned  pale.  She  received  from  With  a  triumphant  look,  the  empress 
the  liand  of  the  embassador  a  miniature  '  surveyed  the  crowded  imperial  church, 
surrounded  by  j>oints  of  flashing  dia-  when,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a  sol- 
nionds.  As  the  maiden  took  the  picture  emn  benediction  was  bestowed  upon  the 
she  stammered  out  a  short  speech.  Then  marriage.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand 
the  Countess  of  Trautmounsdorf  took  represented  the  dauphin.  Maria  Aiitoi- 
tlie  miniature  and  fastened  it  with  a  nette  wore  a  dress  of  silver-cloth ;  she 
coolly  pin  to  the  breast  of  the  girl.  It  responded  "yes,"  wMth  a  loud  voice,  the 
could  now  be  seen  that  it  was  the  like-  organ  sounded,  clouds  of  incense  rose, 
ness  of  a  dignified  though  amiable  look-  the  singers  struck  in  with  loud  voices, 
Ing  youth,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  the  empress,  on  her  knees,  prayed 
old.  At  the  same  time  Durfort  presented'  devoutly  for  the  welfare  of  her  beloved 
a  letter,  and  the  ceremony  was  ended,  daughter.  What  a  crowd  of  images 
The  younix  and  beautiful  princess  w^as  pressed  upon  the  inward  vision  of  Ma- 
Mai  ia  Antoinette,  Archduchess  of  Aus-  ria  Theresa !  An  inextricable  knot  of 
tria,  at  this  moment  betrothed  and  given  destinies  and  dangers  of  all  kind  whiils 
away  to  Louis,  Duke  of  Herri,  the  fu-  before  the  eyes  of  the  empress.  Oh,  who 
tare  king  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  can  give  the  solution  I  '*  We  will  attempt 
iu  this  letter  expressed  his  joy.  I  it,"  she  whispered  to  hei"self.     One  little 

When  the  ])ortrait  of  the  dauph|p  grain  of  certainty,  one  drop  of  soothing 
glittered  on  the  noble,  beautiful  princess  balsam  for  the  bitter  anguish  of  a  loving, 
of  scarcely  fifteen  years,  the  eyes  of  her  motherly  empress !  Maria  Theresa  trem- 
imperial  mother  shoiie  with  delight.  She  bled  at  the  prospect  of  the  hour  of  sepa- 
had  accom|)lished  it — the  gi'eat,  political  ration  from  her  child, 
deed  of  uniting  these  two  powerful'  Deep  night  rested  over  Vienna.  Aller 
houses.  Her  daughter  shared  the  first  the  exciting  festival  of  the  church  and 
throne  in  Europe,  with  the  successor  of  benediction,  rest  has  come.  The  empress 
St.  Louis.  Like  an  electrical  current,  alone  is  still  awake.  She  rises  Irom  her 
this  fettling  of  joy,  of  admiration,  flowing  bed,  walks  across  the  room  and  opens 
from  Maria  Theresa,  ])ervaded  the  whole  the  door  of  the  ante-room.  She  calls 
assembly.  "  What  good  fortune !  What  softly  for  the  waiting-woman,  who  quick- 
a  distinction,  what  a  future  I"  resounded    ly  appears. 

through  the  hall.      *'  What  a  future!"  I      "  Is  he  there!"  asked  the  empress. 
Maria   Antoinette   asked   herself.      She  ,      "  He  has  been  for  an  hour,"  was  the 
ressed  the   j»<)rti*ait  to   her  throbbing '  reply, 
eart.     Led  by  her  brother  Joseph,  she  i      ''  Let  him  enter." 
left  the  hall.     Now,  like  the  rushing  of'      The  waiting-woman  left  the  room,  and 
a  brook,  sounded  through  the  wide  hall   returned  in  a  few  minutes  accompanied 
the  silken  robes  of  the  ladies,  the  move-   by  an  elderly  man  dressed  in  black.  The 
ment  of  the  nobles,  in  their  fii*st  reveren-  '  empress  is  sUone  with  the  stranger  in  the 
tial  salutation  of  Maria  Antoinette,  Dau-   silent  room.     The  outward  aspect  of  the 
phinesd  of  France.     In  the  evening  was   man  was  little  in  his  favor.     Meager- 
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ness,  almost  like  that  of  a  skeleton,  a 
hooked  nose,  high  raised  eyebrows,  and 
larfi^e  piercing  eyes  made  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Gassner  almost  unnatural.  Who 
was  Dr.  Gassner  t  One  of  those  men, 
who,  about  the  year  1770,  were  scatter- 
ed throughout  Europe,  a  Cagliostro  or 
St  Germain  in  miniature.  Gassner  per- 
formed cures  by  laying  on  of  hands, 
•aw  visions,  had  inspirations,  and  was, 
moreover,  no  unskillful  physician.  His 
relations  to  the  spiritual  world  had 
brouflfht  him  in  conflict  with  various  ec- 
clesiastical  princes,  until  he  found  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa,  for  the 
empress  had  a  love  for  the  mysterious. 
She  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
wonderful  man — to-day  she  wished  for  a 
grave  proof  of  his  higher  knowledge. 

"Doctor,"  began  the  empress,  **  The 
benediction  has  this  day  been  pronounc- 
ed upon  my  dear  archduchess  and  her 
future  husband." 

"  I  know  it,  your  majesty.  I  was  in 
the  imperial  church." 

"  You  were  present  at  the  service  V* 

"  Yes.  My  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  archduchess. 
I  read  and  studied  the  lineaments  of  her 
face,  never  so  captivating  as  to-day." 

"That  is  precisely,  doctor,  what  I 
wish  to  come  to,"  cried  the  empress 
earnestly.  "I  wish  to  hear  from  you 
Bomethiiig  about  my  daughter." 

"Your  majesty  knows,  I  do  not  wil- 
lingly reveal  my  visions,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow. 

"  God  knows,  doctor,  you  are  sparing 
enough  of  your  treasures.  But  now — 
now — tell  your  vision.  What  have  you 
read  in  the  face  of  Maria  Antonia  ? 
Think  how  soon  I  lose  her — think  that 
you  dare  withhold  nothing  from  a  moth- 
er. What  do  you  know  of  my  daugh- 
ter's future  ?" 

"  Does  your  majesty  believe,  then,  so 
firmly  in  my  knowledge  V* 

"  I  believe  in  it." 

**  Be  cautious  then,  in  the  presence  of 
your  enlightened  son,  the  gracious  Em- 
peror Joseph.  His  majesty  is  not  fond 
of  fortune-tellers,  and  ridicules  the  se- 
crets of  the  spiritual  world." 

"  Yes — he  is  a  free  thinker,"  sighed 

he  empress,  "  but  for  that  very  reason, 

nat  my  son,  that  none  of  my  court  shall 

^ow  it,  I  ask  you  to  come  in  the  still- 


ness of  the  night  To-day,  in  the  church 
it  seized  me  as  with  claws.  I  will  leani 
from  you — will  know  what  is  to  be  my 
daughter's  destiny.  Oh,  be  only  a  little 
open-hearted  in  what  you  say — I  can 
bear  it." 

The  doctor  sank  in  deep  thought.  He 
looked  upon  the  ground,  then,  after  a 
pause,  raised  his  head,  and  said  to  the 
empress,  "Press  me  no  farther,  gracious 
lady." 

"In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,"  cried 
Maria  Theresji,  "  Doctor,  is  it  so  bad  t 
I  pray — I  command  you  to  tell  me  what 
your  spiritual  eye  sees  in  the  book  of  the 
future."  She  had  seized  the  thin  arm 
of  the  seer.  His  piercing  eyes  looked 
around,  his  figure  seemed  to  enlarge  in 
the  dimness  of  the  room.  Grently  he 
freed  the  hand  of  the  empress  from  his 
arm,  took  a  long  breath,  and  then  said 
slowly,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "Your  majes- 
ty, the  noble  shoulders  of  Maria  Antoi- 
nette are  destined  to  bear  a  heavy  cross." 

In  the  tumult  of  the  festival  the  an- 
guish was  stifled.  Who,  moreover,  will 
believe  in  the  jugglery  of  a  heated  fancy  t 
There  was  gi-eat  feasting  in  the  Belvidere 
at  Vienna.  A  hundred  laborers  liave  rear- 
ed a  hall  four  hundred  feet  long,  lighted 
by  seven  thousand  wax  candles,  its  facade 
bordered  by  ten  thousand  lights,  and  with- 
in six  thousand  maskers  are  making  mer- 
ry. Fountains  of  wine,  dishes  heaped 
wit^  dainties, — all  in  honor  of  the  French 
mafriage.  The  next  day  the  Marquis  of 
Durfort  gave  a  feast  in  the  Lichtenstein 
garden,  and  thus  it  w^ent  on  and  on  with 
fearful  haste,  as  if  to  drown  the  thought 
of  the  day,  which  still  drew  near,  that 
sorrowful  day,  the  twenty-sixth  of  April, 
the  day  of  separation. 

A  damp  morning — a  dull  sun.  Again 
the  great  staircase  is  lined  with  men,  the 
silent,  sorrowful  witnesses  of  the  parting 
of  the  daughter  from  her  mother,  not  of 
the  crown-princess  from  the  empress. 
Upon  the  last  turn  of  the  stairs  stood  the 
empress,  her  arms  fast  embracing  the 
trembling  child.  "  Fare  well  ^Toni !  Fare- 
well, a  thousand — thousand  times  fare- 
well !  God  guide  thee !  Remember  us!" 
whispered  the  empress  in  the  ear  of  her 
daughter.  They  will  not  be  parted, — 
again  the  mothei*'s  arm  is  thrown  around 
ihe  neck  of  the  beloved  daughter,  again 
Maria  Antoinette  presses  her  head  upon 
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her  mother's  breast.  "  Write  veiy  often, 
Toni.  I  shall  read  your  letters  with  tears, 
I  do  not  write  like  Sevigne,  but  I  love 
you  80  infinitely.  I  know  my  letters  will 
give  you  joy." 

**  Mother  I  Motherl"  sobbed  Maria  An- 
toinette. Then  the  young,  lovely  crea- 
ture raised  herself.  "  It  must  be,"  she 
cried.  One  more  pressure,  one  more 
embrace.  Then,  extending  her  hand  to 
bid  farewell  to  her  sistei'S  who  stood 
distant  spectators  of  the  sad  scene,  she 
said  to  the  emperor  Joseph,  "  I  shall  see 
you  soon." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  young  em- 
peror, **  I  shall  be  the  first  to  visit  you." 

She  stepjK'd  quickly  down  the  stairs, 
then  turned  again  and  went  up  two  steps. 
**  Mother,  we  shall  never  see  each  other 
again!"  she  ciied  aloud,  and  turned 
back.  The  horses  stamped,  the  dauphi- 
ness  was  lifted  into  the  carriage,  hand- 
kerchiefs were  waved,  farewells  were 
shouted  after  her,  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  toward  her  mother,  a  sharp,  fearful 
agony  pierced  through  her  soul, — away! 
away !  The  carriage  rolled  on.  Maria 
Theresa  stood  long  upon  tlie  steps  whol- 
ly absorbed.  She  could  not  turn  her 
eyes  from  the  spot  where  she  liad  last 
seen  her  daughter.  Her  children  gath- 
ered round  her.  Tlie  empress  seemed 
as  if  awaking  from  a  deep  dream.  She 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  Joseph  and  whis- 
pered, "Let  us  go."  The  imperial  fam- 
ily went  slowly  back  into  the  castle. 
Under  the  arch  of  the  doorway  the  em- 
press turned  and  looked  back  once  more, 
seeking  the  i)lace  where  she  had  taken 
the  l:ist  farewell  of  her  beloved  child. 
"  Forever,"  she  murnmred.  Her  lips 
moved  softly;  she  said  a  prayer,  and, 
crossing  herself,  stepped  into  the  ante- 
room of  the  castle. 

The  company  silently  dispersed.  Even 
the  returning  guards,  who  had  been 
formed  in  lines  on  the  departure  of  the 
archduchess,  shouldered  their  arms  with- 
out a  word  of  command,  no  officer  dis- 
turbed the  silence  by  the  loud  call.  The 
carriage  of  the  dauphiness  moved  on 
with  its  lovely  occupant.  A  great  crowd 
of  faithful  German  peasants  accompanied 
the  dei>arting  princess.  Antoinette  could 
not  control  her  grief.  Her  attendant, 
Frau  von  Paar,  tried  in  vain  to  comfort 
her. 


Still  Maria  Antoinette  is  in  Vienna ! 
Is  return  not  possible  !  Nay,  the  band, 
the  chain  of  policy  holds  her  fettered  fast 
and  forever.  They  come  nearer  every 
moment  to  the  bounds  of  the  city.  Soon 
the  carriage  hastens  through  the  last  su- 
burb. "  Farewell,  dear  Vienna !"  Only 
the  old  venerable  dome  of  St.  Stephen  is 
still  visible,  and  glitters  in  the  sunlight ; 
at  length,  that  also  is  gone — the  houses 
have  vanished.  The  caniage  rolls  along 
on  the  highway.  "  I  shall  never  see  Vi- 
enna again,"  said  Maria  Antoinette, 
calmly.  Then  she  cried  aloud,  **  Maria 
Theresa !  Maria  Theresa !"  and  sank  ex- 
hausted among  the  cushions  of  the  car- 
riage. 

The  new  career  of  the  dauphiness  be- 
gan brilliantly.  Her  reception  from  th« 
borders  of  France  on  to  the  capital  was 
one  series  of  homages  and  triumphs.  "Our 
dauphiness,"  "the  angel,"  "the  beauti- 
ful Maria,"  was  heard  everywhere. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  joy,  from  out 
the  rosy  mist  which  snfiffmed  alt  senses, 
loomed  up  the  forms  which  were  one 
day  to  destroy  the  earthly  welfare  of 
Maria  Antoinette.  Close  beside  her  hus- 
band the  old  king  Louis  XV.  received 
her.  The  pure,  delicate  dauphiness  lay 
in  the  arms  of  the  man  whose  vices  oc- 
casioned the  ruin  of  his  house.  This  man 
was  shamed  by  the  aspect  of  the  inno- 
cent youth  of  Maria  Antoinette.  So  h% 
allowed  his  mistress.  Countess  Dubarry, 
to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Maria  Theresa !  The  pavilion  in 
which  the  bridal  pair  first  alighted,  was 
hung  with  tapesti-y.  A  chili  ran  over 
the  neck  of  the  dauphiness  as  she  no- 
ticed the  design,  Jason,  Kreusa  and 
Medea,  the  prototype  of  an  unhappy 
marriage,  the  representation  of  child- 
murder,  and  high  above  these  images  of 
horror.  Furies  were  pictured  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  dragons.  Such  ornaments 
were  on  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
Maria  Antoinette  was  to  rest  al'ter  her 
long  journey  with  its  exciting  scenes. 

Strassburg!  Cathedral  Service  I  before 
the  doors  of  the  mighty  temple,  the  cler- 
gy, in  pontifical  robes,  received  their 
new,  future  mistress.  As  she  stepped 
from  the  carriage,  a  tall  handsome  man 
held  out  his  hand,  covered  with  costly 
ringSp  to  assist  the  dauphiness.  Tbii 
man  in  rich  and  splendid  prietily  garb. 
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in  whose  band  Maria  Antoinette  laid  her 
own,  was  Loius  de  Ilohan,  Coadjutor, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  the  unhappy  or 
thoughtless  instigator  of  the  unhappy  af- 
fair, known  in  the  annals  of  the  time 
as  the  history  of  the  diamond  necklace. 

No  cloud  dims  the  clear  heaven  of 
their  young  wedded  life.  The  timidity 
and  reserve  of  the  husband  soon  yield 
to  the  tenderest  love.  Innocent  social 
amusements — then  the  entrance  into  Par- 
is. Numerous  celebrations.  Then  the 
cloud  arose.  There  were  fireworks  in 
honor  of  the  young  pair.  Through  bad 
management  there  was  a  great  tumult, 
the  crowd  of  spectators  press  upon  and 
crush  each  other,  tliey  are  trodden  down 
by  the  frightened  horses.  Hundreds  of 
corpses  are  drawn  from  the  crowd.  Ma- 
lignity made  use  of  this  event  Comic 
derisive  songs  were  heard  everywhere. 
The  enemies  of  the  dauphiness  stirred 
themselves,  for  youth,  innocence  and 
beauty  have  always  their  enemies.  The 
most  malignant  of  these  were  to  be  found 
in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family.  In- 
trigues sneaked  in  darkness.  Every  step 
of  the  dauphiness  is  misconstrued;  her 
hearty  laughter  is  frivolity,  her  active 
beneficence  ostentation,  her  gay  raillery 
immodesty.  If  she  speaks  kindly  to  a 
nobleman,  criminal  intercourse  is  sus- 
pected ;  if  she  is  reserved,  she  is  called 
proud.  She  is  no  longer  "  the  beautiful 
daui)hineHS."  She  is  called  *'  The  Red 
one."  ]^Lidame  Dubarry  has  so  chris- 
tened her.  The  old  king  dies.  The 
young  ruler  ascends  the  throne.  Ene- 
mies become  constantlv  more  numerous. 
Tlie  crown,  which  the  king  placed  on  his 
own  head  at  Kheims,  cut  a  streak  of 
blood  in  his  forehead.  "  It  o[)presses 
me,*  cried  the  king  in  hit  pain.  The 
quoen  Maria  Antoinette  turned  pale. 
'*  We  are  too  young  to  reign.  Pray  for 
your  unhappy  childi'en,"  she  wrote  to 
Maria  Theresa. 

Truly  this  crown  was  oppressive. 
With  its  weight  the  misfortunes  of  life 
burst  like  i*aging  waves  over  the 
royal  family.  The  de6cit  in  the  treasu- 
ry, famine,  frustrated  plans,  frivolity  in 
liigh  places,  the  marriage  of  Figaro,  the 
aftair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  the  con- 
vention of  the  notables,  Mirabeau,  the 
storming  of  the  B.istilel  Darker  and 
darker  grew  the  sky.     Personal  attacks 


upon  the  queen  became  freqaent.  WhcfB 
now  is  the  appellation,  **  heavenly  dn- 
phiness,**  the  ''  angel  t*'  She  u  nov 
called  Madame  Veto,  or  the  heiress,  or 
the  Austrian  /  She  stands  alone  in  '■ 
strange  land.  Her  beloved  mother,  htf 
noble  brother  Joseph  have  gone  ow 
into  the  land  of  peace.  Her  few  fiiilh- 
ful  devoted  friends  become  fewer  eveir 
day.  lievolution  is  constantly  impeoa- 
ing.  Flight  from  this  lawless  Pans!  Il 
is  frustrated.  Henceforth  every  le- 
straint  is  broken.  The  royal  abode  ii 
stormed,  the  unhappy  victim  is  dragif^ 
befoi'e  the  tribunal  of  the  people— im- 
prisonment— the  dungeon  — at  length 
death  I 

Maria  Antoinette  endared  all  tlis 
sorrows,  the  greatest  which  man  cm 
bear — she  drank  the  cup  of  wormwood 
even  to  the  dregs.  Weil  might  her  sid 
look  turn  often  to  the  halls  pt  the  impe- 
nal  palace.  '•^  What  good  fortune!  Whst 
distinction  I  What  a  future  !*'  had  been 
the  joyful  exclamations  when  the  po^ 
trait  of  the  danphin  shone  upon  the  brnHl 
of  Maria  Antoinette.  And  now  it  had 
come — the  fearful  presence.  Did  ibe 
think  of  Vienna,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
queens,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  ox* 
teenth  of  October,  1793,  she  ascended 
the  fearfid  wagon  t  back  on  the  ptthelie 
parting  with  her  great,  imperial  mother  1 
On  those  words  which  she  attered  with 
prophetic  meaning  1 

Maria  Antoinette  had  learned  to  siy, 
farewell — farewell,  to  her  mother,  to joji 
to  grandeur,  to  her  husband,  to  her  oid> 
dreu,  to  life.  Of  all  the  separations  the 
last  was  the  easiest 

^'  Farewell,  my  children,  I  go  to  jok 
father  1"  were  the  last  words  of  the  wtt 
ferer,  who  amid  the  splendor  of  the  ia^ 
penal  castle,  in  her  brilliant  entrsnoe  to 
Paris,  even  upon  the  throne  of  Fkaofli^ 
was  not  greater  than  at  the  monflpl 
when  she  ascended  the  soaflfidd,  whim 
the  falling  iron  cut  through  and  sevenl 
her  life  She  was  great  in  her  mtseiy, 
heroic,  grand ;  for  the  daagfaler  of  Ger- 
man emperors  remained  tme  to  hfK 
threateueil,  death-devoted  hosband. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1770^  M 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  g^P^ 
hall  of  the  castle  at  Viennai  the  eawf^ 
Marquis  of  Durfort,  gave  a  letter  to.lfci 
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archduchess  Maria  Antoinette.     It  was  | 
a  love-letter  from  the  dauphin  sent  to  ' 
express  his  rapture.     On  the  sixteenth  of  i 
October,  1793,    three-and-twenty   years ; 
later,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in 
the  treasury  building  of  the  welfare-com- 
mittee in  Paris,  a  man  with  a  red  Jaco- 
bine  cap  upon  his  rough  hair  handed  a 
letter  to  the  cashier.     It  was  a  bill,  and 
read  thus : 

COSTS 

for  the  burial  of  persons,  who  have  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Revolution-  ' 
ary  tribunal,  and  have  been  executed. 

lift,  of  the  month,  <fcc.  <fcc. 
(The  names  here  follow,  of  the  guillo- 
tined, together  with  the  expenses  of  their  | 
burial .) 

l()th, 
The  widow  Capet  (Maria  Antoinette). 
For  the  coffin     .     .     .     .     U  livres 
For  the  grave  and  laborers  25    ** 

JOLY, 

Sexton  of  la  Madeleine. 

Underneath  is  written : 

Pay  to  the  sexton  of  la  Madeleine,  cit- 
izen Joly,  two  hundred  and   sixty-four 
livres  from  the  national  treasury,  for  out- 
lays made,  and  as  compensation. 
2d  year  of  the  Itepublic 

HERMAN,  President 


London  Socictj. 
FAITHFUL    AND    TRUE. 

A  TALE  IM  THREE  PABTS. 
PART   I. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  pic-nic; 
warm  but  not  sultry,  bright  but  not 
glaring,  breezy  and  not  windy  ;  the  veiy 
day  ot  all  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  for  the  prize  ir*te  of  the  season. 
Charley  Dunn  said  that  he  had  "  ordered 
it  expressly  for  the  occasion,  havhig 
si)okcn  to  his  friend  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  uj)  there ;"  an  announcement 
which  was  received,  as  it  always  is,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter,  that  very  loolish  an- 
nouncement as  if  something  witty  had 
been  said.  I^ut  then  Charley  Dunn  was 
privileged;  a  "chartered  libertine"  he 


used  to  call  himself,  spreading  out  his 
arms  for  butterfly  wings;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  .society  in  which 
he  lived  to  believe  in  his  wit,  and  ac- 
cept his  sayings  as  of  the  finest  quality 
of  humour.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
crowned  Punch  of  the  Brough  Bridge 
community;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
his  baton  was  made  only  of  pasteboard, 
and  hurt  no  one's  knuckles ;  and  as  he 
wore  his  pinchbeck  gracefully ,  and  gave 
himself  no  airs  of  sovereignty,  society 
felt  no  special  caII  to  drop  the  tinsel  into 
the  smeltinir  pot  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  residue  of  gold  at  the  bottom. 
So  that  when  he  talked  nonsense  about 
the  weather  to-day,  and  laid  himself  out 
to  do  his  part  of  the  general  entertain- 
ment with  more  than  ordinary  energy,  ev- 
ery one  was  open-moutlied  with  anticipa 
tion,  and  perfectly  sure  that  the  sunshine 
and  Charley  Dunn  could  "  beat  even 
fate  and  the  enemy,"  whatever  that  might 
mean. 

They  made  a  pleasant  party  on  the 
whole,  though  there  was  the  usual  ad- 
mixture of  the  ** doubtful  element" — 
the  old  maids,  starched  matrons,  and 
stiff-backed  *'  propriety  men,"  who  have 
always  to  be  asked  on  such  occasions, 
and  who  are  always  so  frightfully  sure 
to  come.  There  was,  first,  the  little 
gj-oup  of  confessed  aristocrats,  the  finst- 
class  people  of  the  place,  headed  by  old 
Lady  Scratchley,  third  cousin  to  a  duke 
in  her  own  right,  and  widow  of  a  mined 
baronet,  but  who  miglit  have  been  own 
sister  to  the  queen  and  the  deposed  oc- 
cupant of  a  principality,  for  the  amount 
of  condescHinsion  and  fallen  grandeur 
that  she  displayed  ;  and  by  her  side,  as 
polite  and  courtly  as  though  she  were  a 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  doing  homage 
to  a  sovereign  (this  was  to  show  the 
second  class  what  couit  manners  and  the 
aristocracy  were  like),  was  Miss  Le 
Jeune,  of  the  good  old  county  iamily — a 
little  decayed  now,  unhappily,  and  no 
longer  possessing  the  original  seat.  She 
was  a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  with  a  high 
nose,  thin  lips,  and  stniight  eyebrows, 
who  laid  immeasurable  stress  on  blood, 
and  had  a  lotty  contempt  for  ^'  mere 
money  " — money  got  by  trade  being  her 
especial  aversion.  With  her  was  tall 
and  slender  aubum-haired  Miss  Turubull, 
her  niece,  ^*  whose  father  was  unforton- 
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ately  only  a  younger  son,  but  a  man  of 
family  and  quite  thoroughbred  ;"  that 
meaning,  if  translated  into  the  vernacu- 
lar, "  as  ])Oor  as  a  rat,  and  too  proud  and 
lazy  to  work."  Wherefore,  on  the 
strength  of  her  gentlehood,  Annie  Turn- 
bull  went  about  the  world  with  her 
heud  tossed  up  to  the  clouds ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  the  blue  forget-me-nots  in 
her  bonnet  were  of  the  '*  poorest  style 
of  artificial  flower  known,"  as  Lady 
Scratchley's  confldential  maid  remarked, 
just  a  trifle  disdainfully.  But  then  she 
had  good  blood  in  her  veins,  which  ev- 
ery one  has  not,  and  so  had  a  nght  to 
toss  up  her  head,  and  look  for  a  Prince 
Floriniel  at  the  very  leiist.  Also  in  the 
same  group  stood  Miss  Grandvillo,  a  de- 
ceased deau*8  daughter,  who  talked  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  and  took  it  as  a 
personal  affront  if  any  one  exi)ressed 
Low  Church  opinions  in  her  presence — 
handsome  young  woman,  but  stiff  and 
reserved,  fraternizing  only  with  the  Le 
Jeune,  and  even  that  not  too  cordially. 
The  flowery-wigged  old  lady  was  too 
light-minded  for  her,  and  exacted  too 
much  subserviency;  and  Miss  Grandville 
felt  it  due  to  hei-self  as  the  representative 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  to  stand  on 
her  rights,  and  rather  demand  rcsj)ect 
from  tlie  secular  power  than  j)ay  it.  For 
which  reason  she  and  my  Lady  Scratch- 
ley  were  generally  at  arm's  length,  and 
hated  one  another  heiiitily. 

The  gentlemen  flanking  this  little  co- 
terie were  Admiral  Price,  a  monkey- 
faced  old  sailor  with  not  too  many 
brains ;  Whiting  Fox,  the  retired  diplo- 
matist, and  his  son,  young  Mr.  Whiting 
Fox,  down  from  the  Home  Otiice  on  his 
leave ;  Colonel  Jiadger  and  Captain 
Turbotte :  all  of  them,  save  the  young 
Home  Ofiice  Adonis,  elderly,  unmaiTicd 
(bachelors  or  widowers),  and  meligible. 
Close  to  this  small  knot  of  exclusives 
stood  the  three  Miss  Globbs  and  their 
four  brothers :  a  tall,  large-limbed,  well- 
developed  family,  with  loud  voices,  a 
clear  enunciation,  and  decided  leanings 
to  the  mu.scular  side  of  Christian  living. 
They  were  more  than  a  little  fast,  these 
young  people  ;  but  good-hearted  enough, 
and  with  no  very  dangerous  propensi- 
ties ;  Ktill,  there  the  taint  was ;  and 
though  they  were  general  favorites,  it 
was  under  protest,  and  "  what  a  pity  it 


is  *'  always  added  to  t  r  names.  Brt 
as  no  one  could  deny  u  ir  good-natan^ 
or  the  inherent  innooeuoy  of  thdr  ai- 
tures,  they  came  at  laat  to  be  as  ml 
known  for  ^'chartered  liberdnum**  m 
Charley  Dunn  himself,  and  with  i 
plete  immunity  from  untoward 
quences.  They  always  had  a  long  fit. 
lowing  of  penniless  comets  and  joaag 
collegians  not  yet  come  to  thm  eMlm, 
and  not  likely  to  do  so ;  chaiming  OMi, 
but  not  of  the  marrying  order;  and 
party  givers  who  knew  them  took  eut 
to  leave  a  tolerable  margin  for  oontii- 
gencies :  so  that,  when  they  came  tih 
day,  accompanied  by  four  or  five  **  u^ 
ful  men,*'  it  was  only  what  was  expected, 
and  no  one  was  surprised. 

Then  there  was  Miss  Moss,  the  orii^ 
tal-looking  belle  of  Cheltenham  for  a 
season,  to  whom  tradition  and  ill-natarel 
gossip  assigned  an  earlier  patronvmis 
than  that  which  she  bore  now,  and  her 
brother,  young  Abraham  Moss,  if  aiif- 
thing  more  decidedly  oriental  than  hsr^ 
self :  and  these  two  young  people  wen 
'  the  cleverest  and  most  eutertaming  of 
the  company.  And  there  were  the  twt 
Miss  llawtreys  from  London,  who  plijed 
and  sang  themselves  into  aodety  eveiT- 
where,  but  whose  parents  and  IdnsCBk 
were  mythical  and  of  quite  nnknon 
condition;  and  pretty,  affected,  seati- 
mental  Mary  Dowthwaite ;  and  bluff 
Margaret  W  ood — her  friends  called  hat 
Maggie,  and  a  few  Maggie  Landei^- 
who  spoke  her  mind  to  every  oos^ 
and  did  not  in  the  least  care  whoM 
toes  she  trod  on.  There  were  serenl 
more ;  young  men  of  varying  fintoiNi 
and  very  varying  features ;  young  1^ 
dies  of  less  distinctly-marked  individinl- 
ity — some  strangers  whom  no  one  of 
the  old  set  knew,  and  who  did  not  know 
each  other:  and  then  there  weie  thi 
st<aid  married  couples  of  a  oortain  i^  fti 
give  a  sanction  and  consistency  to  thi 
whole. 

'*  Must  have  veal  pies  and  legs  of  hab 
before  we  come  to  the  aweeCa ! "  Mil 
Charley  Dunn  in  an  apologetic  kind  ef 
way,  defending  his  adnuniatration  to  At 
young  ladies.  And  !  ng  them  wtfv 
Mr.  Samuel  Han  r  jcxunter,  the  gnlf 
of  the  pio-nie,  st  ii  ear  to  Mir*  hI 
Mrs.  St  John,  ui  ^,  orgpe  Fenlort 
half-sister  and  her  j         ad.    Aad  diHl 
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there  was  little  Georj^e  herself  and 
papa's  private  Secretary,  young  Mr. 
Ko^cr  Lewin. 

Mi-H.  St.  John,   a  black-eyed,  sharp- 


a  little  older  than  Georgia  certainly  (he 
was  fifty-one  last  birth-day),  bnt  still  ft 
fine  figure  of  a  man,  and  bearing  hit 
years  bravely.     Besides,  "  it  is  better  to 


faced  little  woman,  was  many  years  i  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young 
older  than  little  Georgie ;  old  enough,  |  man's  slave,"  was  Mrs.  St.  John's  per- 
indecd,  to  have  been  her  mother,  though  ;  petual  commentary,  when  that  obstruct- 
she  would  have  been  very  much  dis- 1  ive  clause  was  mentioned  as  a  thing  m»- 
gusted  liad  any  one  said  so  in  her  hear-  !  terial   to  the   question.      Nothing  w 


ing,  being  one  of  those  who  are  jealous 
of  the  revelations  of  time,  and  who  in- 
sist on  juvenility  to  the  last  day  of  their 


wanting  for  the  consummation  of  her 
wishes  but  the  young  lady's  own  con- 
sent,  and    this    she   refused  to   give ; 


lives.  And  being  so  much  older,  it  was  '  though  her  sister  talked  to  her  by  the 
but  natural  that  she  should  exercise  a '  hour  together  ;  and  Mr.  St  John 
maternal  kind  of  control  over  her  young  !  clinched  her  every  argument  with**  Just 
sister,  whose  mother  had  died  when  the  so,  Greorgie ;  do  as  your  sister  telle 
little  one  was  born,  poor  thing!  though,  |  you  ;"  and  though  sleepy,  irascible, 
as  Georirie  used  to  say,  with  tears  in  her  j  weak-minded  old  papa  lent  his  influence, 
pretty  eyes,  and  some  show  of  reason,  too,  to  the  same  side  (when  daughter 
*'  fche  need  not  be  always  so  cross,  and  CaiTy  was  by),  telling  Greorgie  that  she 
treat  me  so  like  a  naughty  child.  I  am  might  "  go  farther  and  fare  worse,"  and 
nineteen  now,  and  surely  ought  to  know  sometimes  advising  her,  for  him,  quite 
how  to  behave !"  I  strenuously  ;    but    promising,    being  ft 

Which  was  in  reference  chiefly  to  Mrs.  '  kind-hearted  old  man,  if  passionate,  and 
St.  John's  expression  of  gi*ave  displeas-  '  very  fond  of  his  young  daughter,  that  he 
ure — excited  even  to  that  point  of  wrath  '  would  not  force  her  if  she  did  not  coo- 
which  culminated  in  boxing  her  young  ;  sent  of  her  own  freewill.  And  that  wee 
sister  s  ears — when  she  found  her  in  the  '  quite  as  much  grace  as  little  Greorgie 
great  drawing-room  playing  chess  alone  I  could  expect. 

with  Mr.  Uoger  Lewin,  "  only  a  private  I  Thus  matters  stood  when  Charley 
secretary  "  if  you  will,  but  a  dangerous !  Dunn  persuaded  Mr.  Samuel  Harraer 
young  man  enough  in  the  eyes  of  an  el-  )  Hunter  to  give  a  pio-nic  to  all  the  gen- 
der sister  careful  about  settlements,  and  i  try  round  about  Brough  Bridge,  as  the 
inimical  to  portionless  love.  j  best  means  of  making  himself  popular ; 

Mi*s.  St.  John  had  no  very  strict  ac-  which,  as  a  new  comer,  who  had  made 
quaintance  with  love  in  any  of  its  as-  ,  his  money  in  trade,  he  found  some  diffi- 
pects,  being  one  of  the  hard  sort,  as  her  culty  in  perfecting.  For  the  Brough 
maid  used  to  say,  with  no  sympathies  or  i  Bridge  people  prided  themselves  on 
aflijctions  that  had  not  a  substantial ;  their  gentility  ;  and  even  the  very  j>oor- 
bearing.  She  was  an  energetic  little  ,  est  of  the  admirals  and  colonels,  and  the 
busybody  who  must  interfere  in  every '  withered  "scions  of  nobility,"  as  plat- 
ones  concerns,  but  never  to  good  or !  form  oratore  call  them,  publicly  die- 
kiudliiiess;  a  conceited,  sharp-tempered,  j  dained  the  pretensions  to  equality  of  ft 
restless,  and  essentially  vulgar  woman  '  retired  iron  merchant  from  the  Black 
— her  veiT  manners,  indeed,  being  not  of  Country,  however  rich  he  was  ;  though, 
the  smooth  and  undulating  character  be-  I  to  do  them  justice,  all  the  mothers  with 
longing  to  her  order,  but  spiky  where  single  daughters,  and  all  the  single 
they  were  not  angular ;  veiy  worldly '  daughters  themselves,  made  up  their 
withal,  and  anxious  that  no  one  con-  '  private  blandishments  for  what  wee 
nc»cted  with  her  should  walk  in  any  path,  wanting  in  cordial  social  reoognition  ; 
social  or  spiritual,  of  which  she  had  not  and  every  one  knew  that  their  disdaift 
first  set  the  boundaries  and  trodden  down  '  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  each  aii4 
the  causeway.  Her  present  great  ob-  all  abandoned  their  order  when  that  ob- 
ject was  to  maiTy  sister  Georgie  to  Mr.  der  was  out  of  sight  Like  the  augun 
8amu(il  Ilarmer  Hunter,  a  well-condi-  |  of  Rome,  they  could  scarcely  look  iote 
tioned,  not  ill-looking,  and  very  wealthy  j  each  other's  faces  with  gravity,  whea 
iron  merchant  from  the  Black  Country  :  I  the  **  disabilities  *'  of  Mr.  Honter  weee 
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discussed  over  their  meagre  teas ;  exclu-  |  thought  the  same  of  him  for  her  own 
rive,  if  meagre.  i  part,  it  was  no  wonder ;  for  he  was  a 

Mr.  Hunter  being  a  reticent,  self-sus-  handsome  young  fellow  to  look  at ;  and 
tained,  rather  thick-skinned  man,  cared  of  a  fine  and  noble  character  ;  steadfast, 
little  for  all  this.  He  knew  quite  well  unselfish,  generous,  and  reliable ;  stern 
what  time  and  money  do  in  the  long  to  men  and  loving  to  women,  as  all 
run ;  so  he  bided  his  time,  spent  his  women  desire  of  their  hero  ;  and  one 
money,  and  left  the  issue  to  the  kindly  whose  word,  and  power  of  endurance — 
dews  and  genial  rains  ever  favoring  the   that  patience  of  courage — could  be  tnist- 

food  seed.  The  sequel  proved  his  wis-  ed  to  any  extent  He  was  a  man  with 
om.  When  he  and  Charley  Dunn  whom  women  instinctively  felt "  safe ;" 
(Charley  was  his  right-hand  man)  sent  which  adjective  expresses  all  that  they 
out  their  invitations  to  a  grand  pic-nic  most  love  and  revere, 
to  be  held  at  Harrow-field-side,  every  ,  All  being  assembled  then  on  the  lawn, 
person  in  the  place  accepted ;  and  the  the  question  now  was,  how  should  tliey 
muster  on  the  Oaks  lawn,  where  they  go  to  HiuTow-field-side  ?  and,  who 
all  assembled  before  starting,  numbered  should  take  who  ?  Charley  Dunn,  who 
Beventy-five  and  a  half,  Cliarley  count-  knew  the  unrecorded  wishes  of  half  the 
ing  old  Trouncer,  the  Newfoundland,  as  young  men  and  of  all '  the  girls,  mated 
the  half  Seventy-five,  including  not  and  marshaled  them  to  the  best  of  his 
only  the  elite  of  Brough  Bridge  and  its  power  andtheplasticity  of  circumstance; 
neighborhood,  but  also  many  of  the  putting  himself  to  unheard-of  straits  in 
"second  class" — those  dwellers  on  the  his  endeavor  to  please  every  body,  where- 
debatable  land  of  gentility,  always  to  in  he  generally  succeeded.  However,  ill 
be  found  in  a  community.  And  to  have  or  well,  he  did  it,  which  was  some- 
floated  these  down  was  even  a  greater  thing  accomplished :  packing  them  up 
triumph  than  to  have  flung  himself  on  in  sepamte  parcels  according  to  such 
to  the  crest  of  the  wave.  If  Georgie  pleasant  admixture  as  he  deemed  best 
Fenton  would  have  only  said  "Yes,"  for  the  society  at  large,  as  well  as  for 
Mr.  Hunter's  cup  of  pride  and  happiness  the  service  of  the  individual.  And  now 
would  have  been  filled  to  the  brim.  i  there  remained    only  Miss    Le    Jeune 

It  was  not  only  tlie* retired  uon  raer-  and  Miss  Annie — who,  because  they 
chant  who  thought  the  young  daughter  were  well  born,  were  very  careful  of 
of  the  retired  banker,  in  her  fresh  light  their  company,  and  inexomble  on  the 
muslin  and  coquettish  hat,  the  prettiest  score  of  chaperonage — the  St.  Johns  and 
girl,  and  the  most  charming  of  the  as-  little  Georgie,  Mr.  Hunter,  Roger  Lewin, 
Benibly ;  many  others  shared  his  opin-  and  himself : — eight  people,  four  and 
ion.  Charley  Dunn  himself,  though  by  four,  to  share  in  a  phaeton  and  a  dog- 
no  means  apt  to  be  "  spooney "  on  any  cart  It  was  Mr.  Hunter's  design  that 
girl,  and  more  inclined  to  adore  all  than  the  St  John's  and  the  Le  Jeunes  should 
to  love  one — even  he  was  a  trifle  trou-  go  in  the  phaeton,  driven  by  Charley 
bled  by  her — just  a  shade  more  serious  Dunn  or  Roger  Lewin,  both  of  whom 
towards  her  than  towards  the  rest ;  and  were  good  whips,  and  that  he  would 
if  he  had  had  twoijence-halfpenny  a  year,  ,  diive  Miss  Georgiana  over  in  the  dog. 
l.e  used  to  say — "  unlbrtunately,  he  had  cart ;  an  arrangement  to  which  Charley, 
only  twopence  farthing"  —  he  might ;  for  his  part,  had  consented  with  a  good 
have  felt  inclined  to  commit  himself  to  grace,  thinking  it  only  fair  that  the  hoat 
jnalrimony  and  misery  for  the  rest  of  his  should  do  what  he  liked  best  for  him- 
liie.  But  besides  these  two,  and  the  self,  and  that  if  he  "  chose  to  tool  over 
half-dozen  unattached,  putting  out  their  '  Miss  Little  one  pretty  one,  why  shouldn't 
feelers  everywhere,  hke  shrimps  or  sea-  |  het  He  paid  his  money  and  ne  look  his 
anemones,  for  unknown  food,  thero  was  choice :  and  he  was  a  lucky  dog  that  be 
Roger  Fenton,  to  whom  Miss  Lewin  {he  \  had  money  to  pay,  and  a  clever  one  for 


was  obliged  to  be  respectlul,  being  only 
■  the  private   secretary)  was  simply  the 

realization  x>f  his  womanly  ideal,  and  the 
.  one  sole  beloved  of  his  lile.     If  Georgie 


the  choice  he  made."  Charley  did  not 
go  on  to  say  that  he,  and  half  a  score 
more,  would  have  chosen  the  very  same 
thing.     He  bad  tact  enough  to  keq^ 
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that  to  himself.  So  the  last  party  stood  '  gave  a  small  unmelodious  chackle,  and 
on  the  lawn  in  the  sunlight,  waiting  for  clumsily  rubbed  his  chin, 
the  final  arrangements  ;  and  of  the  four  \  ''  Oh,  no,  Cany!"  said  Georgie  hasti- 
men  standing  there,  three  were  in  love  ly.  **  I  want  to  go  in  the  dog-cart.  I 
with  the  same  woman,  and  one  was  be-  hate  sitting  with  my  back  to  the  horses 
loved.  j  — you  know  I  do." 

And  now  a  new  complication  arose.  \  '*  You  shall  sit  on  the  box,  then,  with 
Annie  and  Miss  Le  Jeune,  seeing  the  Mr.  Hunter,  and  St  John  shall  come  in- 
turn  things  were  ticking,  warmly  protest-  side,"  suggested  Mrs.  St.  John  amiably, 
ed  against  the  arrangement  proposed.  ,  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Miss  Annie  looked 
They  would  have  neither  Charley  nor  at  each  other,  and  a  smile,  not  at  all  of 
Roger  for  the  charioteer  of  their  precious  the  kind  poets  call  honied,  crisped  up 
lives.  The  one  was  so  flighty — they  their  lips  like  vinegar, 
called  him  murcurial,  which  had  a  grand-  ;  **  Rjither  an  extraordinary  place  for  a 
er  sound — he  would  miss  the  right  turn-  young  lady,  is  it  not  V*  said  Miss  Le 
ing,  or  uj>set  them  in  the  ditch,  or  turn   Jeune  coldly. 

them  out  over  the  hedge ;  the  other  was  ,  *'  Oh  !  in  the  country  one  doesn't 
better  certainly,  hut  he  was  not  experi-  mind  a  little  relaxing  of  the  reins,"  said 
enced  enough — the  horses  would  run  Mrs.  St.  John  very  tranquilly, 
away,  or  they  would  come  down,  or  they  **  I  can  drive  Miss  Fenton  over  in  the 
would  have  a  fit,  or  faint,  said  Miss  An-  dog-cart,"  then  said  Roger  Lewin,  cora- 
nie  |)athetieally  ;  horses  did  faint  very  ing  forward  with  his  steady  cheery  air, 
often  in  the  hot  weather,  ])oor  things!  as  if  he  had  been  possessor  of  half  a  rail- 
or  they  would  break  their  knees  or  some-  lion,  and  not  *'  only  the  private  secreta- 
thing  ;  and  Mr.  Roger  Lewin,  though  ry,  my  dear."  "  Mr.  Dunn  can  sit  be- 
a  charming  young  man,  would  not  know  hind  and  keep  guard  ;  and  you  know," 
what  to  do  if  there  was  an  accident :  and  smiling  and  tossing  up  his  bright  brown 
accidents  so  easily  haj)pen,  you  know,  hair,  with  a  very  pardonable  affectation 
without  blame  to  any  one.  So  they  set  of  modesty,  "  I  am  not  a  very  despica- 
themselves  in  decided  opposition,  and  ble  whij)— at  least  not  for  one  horse." 
talkod  and  coaxed  and  insisted  till  they  (He  was  the  best  in  the  whole  country 
finally  canied  their  i)oint,  and  Mr.  Hun-  side.)  "  Don't  you  think  my  plan  the 
ter  found  himself  obliged  to  yield  to  in-  best,  Mr.  Hunter?"  he  continued  :  **  it 
stances  which  had  at  least  this  flattering  disposes  of  a  great  many  difficulties." 
assurance,  that  both  ladies  thought  him  ,  "  By  far  the  best,"  said  Miss  Le  Jeune 
Butiicietitly  worthy  to  be  trusted   with    quite  warmly. 

valuable  cargo.  |      "  So  nice  for  Miss  Fenton  in  the  dog- 

Mrs.  St.  John  took  no  part  in  the  dis-  I  cart!"  said  Miss  Annie  as  if  she  envied 
cu.«ision  ;  neither  did  little  Georgie ;  un-  j  her. 

less,  indeed,  that  might  be  called  taking  a  I  "Absurd !  impracticable !"  exclaimed 
part  which  was  simply  looking  up  at  Mrs.  St.  John  in  her  high  voice ;  and, 
lioger  Lewin  once,  and  saying  in  a  low  \  "  I  confess  I  had  not  contemplated  this 
voice,  *' You  drive  me,"  as  they  stood  a  an'angement,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Hunter, 
little  apart :  she  digging  round  holes  in  speaking  slowly,  and  evidently  dis- 
the  lawn  with   her  parasol,  and  he  ar-   pleased. 

ranging  the  lash  of  a  whip  which  he  held  *'  What  would  Miss  Georgie  herself 
in  his  hand.  But  when  the  pretty  argu-  likef  said  Charley  good-naturedly.  He 
ing  had  ceased,  and  Mr.  Hunter  had  was  always  thoughtful  of  her,  and  put 
yielded  with  a  very  blank  face — *'  I  think  her  pleasures  beyond  and  above  most  so- 
the  arrangement  a  very  good  one  ;"  then,  cial  laws ;  and  then  he  hated  a  fuss,  and 
said  Mrs.  St.  John,  ''  we  four  ladies  in  ,  *'  hitches"  in  a  day*s  enjoyment  "That 
the  [)ha3ton,  and  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  '  shall  decide  it  Hunter,  shall  it  nott  We 
St.  John  on  the  box.  Mr.  Lewin  and  are  all  arguing  as  to  the  custody  of  Miss 
Mr.  Dunn  can  break  each  other's  necks  Georgie,  withoutgivingher  a  voice;  and 
in   the   doir-cart."     Mr.    Hunters   face    I  call  that  shabby  1" 


brightened.     He  would  have  rubbed  his 
hands  if  he  had  dai'ed ;    as  it  was,  he 


"  If  it  is  left  to  me,  I  should  prefer  to 
go  in  the  dog-cart  with  Mr.  Dunn  and 
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Mr.  Lewin,"  said  Georgie  hastily,  but  thing  to  brave  your  mster  so  openly,  hi 
with  a  deep  blush.  i  it  had  to  come.     It  has  to  ootbe  in  thI 

Mr.  Hunter  bowed,  rallying  himself .  earnest,  you  know,  Georgie  deireii^ 
80  far  as  to  say,  a  little  grumpily,  though  |  sooner  or  later,  if  we  would  be  tnitcr 
he  did  his  best  to  look"  graceful,  *'  You   happy." 

are  the  queen.  Miss  Fen  ton,  and  have;  ''Yes,  but  still  it  was  so  good  <rfT08^ 
only  to  command  your  worshipers.**        I  repeated  Greorgie  fenreDtty.      "  For  I 

And  again  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Miss  know  that  you  felt  for  me  more  thanftr 
Annie  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled  yourself,  and  tliat  it  was  to  rdesse  ml 
critipily.  I  please  me  you  came  forward  and  Ufmi 

"  Your  father  shall  hear  of  this,  Miss,"  !  them  all." 
whispered  Mrs.  St.  John,  grasping  her  |  *' And  not  to  please  myself  at  aDfli^ 
arm  as  she  passed  so  savagely  that  the  i  turned  Roger,  with  a  lover^s  smile.  "I 
red  marks  could  be  seen  quite  plainly  am  afraid  lam  not  quite  so  mudfidivli^ 
through  the  muslin.  But  Georgie  was  .  tie  darlin|^,  as  you  would  make  mem*; 
too  happy  to  be  resentful.  She  was  '  and  that  if  I  thought  of  your  pletson  i 
young  and  in  love,  and  the  present  mo-  little,  I  thought  agreat  deal  of  myowa.* 
ment  was  her  all,  and  the  future  might  <  **0h!  that  is  the  old  argument,  jot 
never  come ;  so  she  took  no  notice  of  naughty  boy !"  said  Georgn,  lan|^um 
the  spiteful^ pinch,  but  only  answered   and  blushing. 

coaxingly,  *'  Dont  be  angry,  Carry, !  "Which  onet  we.have  so  many!  Hi 
dear,"  as  she  jumped  into  the  dog-cart '  argument  as  to  whioh  loves  the  elhtf 
briskly.  And  then  the  most  radiant  and  best,  or  who  will  hold  out  the  looMCr 
innocently-loving  little  face  in  the  world  |      She  did  not  answer  this,  but  mUl 


turned  like  a  sunbeam  upon  the  heavier  '  up  at  him  shyly,  and  yet  with 
party  in  the  phieton,  and  a  shower  of  frankness  in  her  love,  if  with 
smiles  and  handwavings  followed  them  ;  bashfulness  in  the  expression  of  il| 
so  long  as  they  were  in  sight,  as  they   it  needed  all  Roger^s  self^somraand 
rattled  off  into  the  summer  lane  of  trees   to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
and  wild  ilowers.  j  her  in  the  face  of  the  son  and  Ghiriif. 

*'Sbe  will  be  obliged  to  me,  at  all :  Why  should  he  nott  he  thought  Bh 
events,  for  yielding  to  her  wishes,"  said  was  his,  so  lar  as  love  and  pligntedtfsll 
Ml*.  Hunter  in  a  musing  way  to  Mr.  St  ;  could  make  her ;  whv  mould  he  wA 
John  on  the  box  beside  him.  (Miss  An- ;  confess  the  love  she  had  given  hiiBy  mi 
nie  had  put  in  a  i'aint  claim  for  the  place,  claim  both  recognition  and  fidfilbneilf 
but  Mrs.  St.  Jolin  had  out-mana'uvred  But  wiser  counsel  prevailed,  and  Bogtf 
/icT,  without  leaving  her  a  chance.)  Mr. '  did  nothing  of  so  ezpreasive  a  ^^^ 
St.  John  held  his  peace:  he  could  have  that  it  could  never  be  glossed  over 
said  too  much.  |  He  only  took  her  small  and  pi 

''Thank  you,  Roger,  dear  Roger!"  hand,  and  pressed  it  up  against  nH 
said  little  Georgie  simply,  laying  her  j  The  drive  was  very  delightful,  atfcartlt 
hand  on  his  arm  as  they  drove  ofi^— tlie  '  two  out  of  the  tl^ree,  for  Cbartny  hid  ail 
phaeton  was  now  out  of  sight.  much  share  in  the  fun,  as  he  plbnseilL 

Roger  Lewin  looked  at  her,  as  she  said  Knowing  what  was  expected  of  hut  ti 
this ;  a  look  of  such  iuiinite  tendeiiicss,  discreetly  kept  his  eyes  and  his  tongii 
and  the  man's  intensity  of  love,  that  to  himself;  too  well  versed  in  As  M 
Charley  Dunn,  who  just  then  turned  and  mystery  of  his  normal  ifhnit*^ 
round  on  the  back  seat  to  speak  to  them,  that  of  "  plaving  gooseberrr,**  not  lo  ll 
comprehended  the  situation  in  an  instant,  aware  that,  before  they  had  drivsB  MV 
and  knew  the  secret  which  had  been  kept  a  mile,  if  he  would  only  eflhei  '  ^  -^ 
«o  religiously  between  them  for  six  weeks  they  would  have  forgotten  his 
or  more.  i  istence  m  the  fullness  of  thA 


••  By  Jove !   said  Charley  to  himself, ;  As  it  proved.     Wrapped  op  in  Ai 
and  lu>  turned  quite  cold  for  a  moment, !  perious  selfishness  of  love,  thw  i 
*^  tliis  is  awkward.**  j  the  blooming  summer     nm  in  the 

"What  else  could  I  have  done?**  said   en   of  young  love  md  Whsa  Mt 

Roger  to  her  sofUy.     "  It  was  a  bold  I  drove  up  to    I       c       iH  gHn    «S 


was  a  bold  J  drove  up  to    I 

■    m 
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every  one  was  waiting  for  them,  were  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  party,  crit- 
ready  to  swear  that  they  had  not  been  ,  icising  the  young  hidies  of  the  assembly, 
half  an  hour  on  the  road,  though  the  and,  strangely  enough,  finding  none  of 
heavy  old  phajton  and  its  sullen  discon- '  them  all  pretty  or  well  dressed,  amiable 
tented  freight  had  been  there  more  than  '  or  well  mannered.  But  then  they  were 
that  time  before  them.  They  came,  '  both  ladies  of  immense  refinement,  and 
strengthened  for  anything  that  might  hap-  had  high  ideals.  The  monkey-faced  ad- 
pen  ;  strengthened  for  Mrs.  St.  John's  an-  miral  singled  out  Maggie  Wood,  becauso 
giy  eyes,  for  Miss  Annie's  uni)leasant  she  was  as  bluff  as  himself;  and  the  two 
smile,  and  Miss  Le  Jeune's  disagreeable  made  no  end  of  amusement  for  all  with- 
insinuationa ;  strengthened  for  even  Mr.  in  ear-shot  of  their  rough  play.  The  MisS 
Hunter's  very  natural  self-repayment  in  Globbs,  and  their  brothers,  and  their  use- 
the  instant  possession  which  he  took  of  ful  men,  multiplied  themselves,  like  so 
little  Georgie,  evidently  intending  to  ap-  many  Vishnus,  and  formed  concentrio 
propriate  her  (if  he  could)  for  the  whole  of  circles  of  laughter  everywhere — being 
the  day  after ;  strengtliened  for  open  poor,  this  was  their  manner  of  paying 
war  and  for  secret  plots,  by  one  of  the  for  their  entertainment  by  society.  Tlie 
longest  spells  of  uninterrupted  inter-  two  Miss  Ilawtreys  sang  their  last  new 
course,  and  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  gui- 
coiifidential  talks  they  had  ever  bad  to-  tar  which  one  carrie<l,  and  of  the  concer- 
gether.  If  Georgie  Fen  ton  and  Roger  tina  of  which  the  other  was  the  social 
Levvin  were  in  love  with  each  other  when  **  professor.'*  Miss  Moss  was  superb, 
the  sun  rose  to-dny,  what  could  it  he  call-  haughty,  and  a  little  insolent  in  her  clev- 
ednowt  As  Georgie  said  afterwards,  in  erness;  and  pretty  Mary  Dowthwaite 
her  simple  way,  **  I  felt  that  I  was  mar-  looked  languishingly  at  young  Abraham, 
ried  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be  a  crime,  on  his  side  not  backward  to  attract  as 
and  impossible,  ever  to  break  it  off."  many  languishing  looks  as  good  fortune 

The  j)ic-nic  was  a  success.  Charley  and  the  young  ladies  would  throw  in  his 
Dunn  had  sworn  it,  striking  palms  with  way  ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  scene  was 
Miss  Louisa  Globb,  who  bet  him  a  sha-  one  of  bright  colors,  animated  faces,  pio- 
green  cigar-case  against  a  dog-headed  turesque  groups,  and  universal  jolity, 
ridin<r-whip,  that  it  would  ''  hitch  some-  as  the  company  dispersed  among  the 
where  :  pic-nics  always  did;"  and  though  trees  of  the  field-side  copse,  or  sat  on  the 
he  was  taken  aback  by  Uie  discovery  he  fresh  dry  grass  of  the  meadows,  or  perch- 
had  made,  and  dismayed  at  the  idea  of  ed  themselves  up  on  the  tall  banks,  all 
the  **  mess  little  Miss  had  got  herself  in-  enjoying  themselves  t<y  the  utmost  of 
to,"  yet  he  shook  himself  free  from  all  their  natural  ability,  this  warm,  sunshiny, 
embarrassing  reflections  when  the  time  glorious  summer  day. 
for  action  came,  and  exerted  himself,  as  Mr.  Huuter  was  kind  in  his  way  to  all. 
usual,  to  put  the  whole  thing  on  castors,  '  A  little  heavy,  perhaps,  and  utterly 
as  the  French  say.  bankrupt  in  the  small  change  of  conver- 

The  day  was  tine,  which  was  one  es-  sation  ;  but  meaning  to  be  kind,  which 
sential  secured  ;  and  there  was  enough  goes  a  long  way.  He  did  his  arbitrary, 
and  to  spare  of  whom  to  choose  for  clumsy  best  to  keep  Georgie  tacked  to 
partners  and  conu'ades.  Young  people  his  arm  all  the  day  ;  and  she,  partly  for 
paired  themselves  according  to  fancy,  gratitude  and  partly  for  fear  of  observa- 
and  wandered  away  together  with  that  tion,  let  herself  be  led  captive  until  din- 
pretence  of  unconsciousness  we  all  know  ,  ner-time  ;  but  then  she  slipped  her  leash, 
of:  and  their  elders  agglomerated  them  and  managed  in  the  simplest  and  yet  the 
eelves  into  groups,  and  fed  each  other  cleverest  way  in  the  world  to  get  a  seat 
with  flattery  or  gossip,  as  the  taste  of  next  to  Roger  Lewin,  far  away  from 
the  majority  went.  Mrs.  St.  John  made  both  host  and  elder  sister ;  and  when 
profuse  demonstrations  to  Lady  Scratch-  dinner  was  over,  she  made  her  escape 
ley,  who  disliked  her  to  almost  plebian  into  the  wood  ;  whether  alone  or  not  no 
vehemence,  and  thought  her  **  low,"  one  ever  knew.  But  the  latter  half  of 
wherein  her  ladyship  was  not  so  far  out;  the  day  was  passed  without  her  sweet 
and  Miss  Grandville  and  Miss  Le  Jeune  j  face  aiaoag  the  players  at  croquet  aad 
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Aunt  Sally  ;  and  it  was  only  when  eve- 
ning and  niusti^ring  time  came,  that  she 
reappeared — no  one  quite  knew  when,  or 
how,  or  whence — her  hands  full  of  wild 
flowers,  her  eyes  full  of  love,  and  her 
heait  so  full  of  happiness,  she  scarce 
knew  how  to  hold  it  all  together  without 
letting  it  run  out  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
A  shoit  time  after  Koger  Lewin  joined 
the  group  where  she  was ;  and  he,  too, 
came  in  the  same  apparitional  way,  look- 
ing, as  Mai*y  Dowthwaite  said  soflly, 
"  as  if  he  had  met  an  angel  in  the  wood.** 

**  Like  Balaam*8  beast,**  said  young 
Abraham  Moss,  who  did  not  like  him. 

So  Mr.  Samuel  Harmer  Hunter's  grand 
coup  went  off  to  perfection.  There  was 
an  immense  amount  of  laughing  and  al- 
most as  much  flirting  ;  some  friendships 
struck  up — some,  too,  disintegi*ated  final- 
ly and  sent  cmmbling  to  chaos ;  and 
some  pleasanter  bonds,  and  stiicter,  just 
begun  in  the  weaving ;  and  much  that 
was  charming  if  less  that  was  intense,  as 
the  order  and  result  of  the  day*s  experi- 
ence. And  when  they  all  separated  after 
a  delicious  dance  and  a  first-rate  supper 
at  the  Oaks — Mr.  Hunter's  pluce — every 
one  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  delight- 
ful thing  ever  given  at  Brough  Bridge ; 
and  Mr.  Hunter's  popularity  was  assured, 
and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  retired  iron 
merchant  condoned  and  done  with. 

But  there  is  always  a  mauvais  quart 
SImire  after  every  joy  ;  the  bill  that  must 
be  ])aid  when  the  cakes  have  been  eaten 
and  the  wine  has  been  drunk  ;  and  this 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  to  come  to  Koger 
and  Georgie.  Mrs.  St.  John  had  left 
them  rope  enough  for  the  hanging.  All 
the  day  after  the  first  brush  about  the 
carriages  she  had  pui*j)08ely  ignored  the 
existence  either  of  sister  or  secretary. 
Her  sharp  eyes,  and  hers  alone,  had  de- 
tected little  Georgie  stealing  off  into  the 
wood  where  Roger  Lewin  had  sauntered 
not  so  long  before — and  she  had  held  her 
peace :  nay,  she  had  even  seen  Georgie*8 
ft  esh  muslin  whisking  through  briars  and 
brambles,  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  lonely 
place  where  Love  might  take  his  ease 
and  not  need  Caution  to  stand  sentinel 
against  intruders — and  still  she  held  her 
peace  :  but  when  they  all  reached  home, 
then  the  storm  burst  forth  ;  and  fat,  lazy, 
irascible  old  papa  lost  a  night's  rest  for 
trouble  at  the  ill  news  his  *'  daughter  St 


John*'  brought  him.  He  was  a  proud 
man,  though  a  vacillating  and  a  weak, 
and  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his 
prize  child  to  fling  herself  away  on  a 
young  fellow  like  Roger  Lewin — a  mere 
I  nobody,  all  very  well  in  his  way,  but 
I  with  only  character  and  good  looks  for 
I  his  fortune.  And  that  didn't  seem  quite 
j  enough  to  the  old  banker,  used  to  deal 
I  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
So  the  next  morning  the  young  secret'iry 
j  was  sent  for,  betimes,  into  the  library, 
I  and  shown  his  bill — the  cost  of  yester- 
dav's  confirmation  of  his  love. 

"  So,  young  man  I"  cried  Mr.  Fenton, 
pushing  his  spectacles  up  over  his  fore- 
head, and  looking  at  Roger  with  as  much 
disdain  as  anger;  *'  a  pretty  use  you  have 
!  made  of  your  time,  I  hear ;  and  a  fine  re- 
turn for  all  my  kindness  to  you!" 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  have  heard 
anything  unfavorable  of  me,"  answered 
Roger  quietly. 

*' Unfavorable t  Oh!  you  call  it  un- 
favorable, do  yout  Well  done,  Mr. 
Roger !  You  can  be  mealy-mouthed  to 
yourself,  I  see,  however  bold  in  action. 
Disgraceful,  Sir;  dishonorable, unmanly; 
that's  what  /  call  it !  Unfavorable,  in- 
deed !     I  like  that !" 

Roger  flushed.  "May  I  know  the 
conduct  to  which  you  aj)ply  these  terms, 
Mr.  Fenton  t"  he  then  said.  "  They  are 
hai'd  words  for  a  man  to  hear  unconnect- 
ed with  any  definite  fact." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Roger !  this  kind 
of  bravado  will  not  do  for  me!  You 
know  well  enough  what  I  mean  ;  and  to 
affect  this  simpering  ignorance  is  only  to 
add  hypocrisy  to  dishonor.  Yes,  sir; 
hypocrisy  to  dishonor ;  I  repeat  it  What 
is  all  this  I  hear  of  you  and  my  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Fenton,  eh,  sirt  Answer  me 
that,  I  say  !'*  striking  the  table  with  his 
fist 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  heard, 
Mr.  Fenton,"  answered  Roger,  raising' 
his  eyes  full  to  the  old  man's.  *'  I  only 
know  what  I  have  to  tell ;  I  love  your 
daughter,  and  she  loves  me ;  beyond 
this,  I  have  nothing  to  confess." 

Mr.  Fenton's  puffy  face  changed  curi- 
ously during  his  secretary's  audacious 
speech. 

"You  love  my  daughter,  and  she 
loves  you!  Oh!  that's  it;  is  it  I"  he 
said,  after  a  pause,  speaking  in  a  AoWf 
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deliberate  way,  quite  different  to  his 
former  petulance.  **  Well,  then,  let  na 
arirue  the  matter  cooly,  Mr.  Roger. 
There  is  nothinix  like  coolness  and  Cock- 
er.  I  suppose  you  have  not  rushed  into 
golomn  responsibilities  without  consider- 
ation ?  If  you  have  induced  my  daugh- 
ter to  love  you,  you  must  have  some 
plans  for  the  futm*e  ;  marriage,  I  should 
supppose,  and  a  home,  and  all  thatt 
What,  now,  have  you  got  to  offer  her?" 
crossing  his  legs ;  ''  what  is  your  for- 
tune ?  and  what  settlements  will  you 
make  on  her?  I  am  not  hard,  you  see, 
or  unreasonable,  and  can  discuss  the  mat- 
ter calmlv." 

'*  I  can  make  no  settlements,  and  I 
have  no  assured  fortune.  I  have  only 
my  love,  my  brains,  and  my  hands,"  an- 
swered Roger  a  little  grandly. 

**  Poor  pay,  young  man !  poor  pay !  I 
doubt  the  [)0t  boiling  over  that  lire." 

''  With  love  and  courajje,  it  is  not 
Buch  a  very  bad  prospect!"  returned 
Roger  smiling,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton's  manner.  Love  is  so  credulous  of 
good  I 

'^Love  and  a  fiddlestick's  end!"  roared 
Georgie's  father,  blazing  out  again. 
"  Don't  talk  your  absurd  sentimentali- 
ties to  me,  sir!  There's  no  rational 
business  in  them  !  I  ask  you  again ; 
wliat  do  you  mean  to  do  for  my  daugh- 
ter r 

*'Work  to  maintain  her;  as  you 
worked,  dear  sir,  when  you  were  young, 
and  married  Mrs.  St.  John's  mother." 

"  Now  look,  Master  Roger,"  said  Mr. 
Fenton,  uncrossing  his  legs  and  speakirtg 
not  unkindly — for  he  really  liked  the  lad, 
and  was  almost  as  sorry  as  he  was  angry 
at  the  whole  affair — **  this  kind  of  folly 
must  come  to  an  end.  You  must  see  for 
yourself  that  it  has  no  root,  no  founda- 
tion, no  possibility  of  future  life  in  it 
Give  it  up,  boy,  as  a  dream — very  natu- 
ral perhap*^.  to  your  age  and  inexperience 
— but  as  a  dream  that  must  be  shaken 
off.  I  trust  your  word  so  thoroughly, 
that  if  you  will  now  promise  me  on  your 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  to  have  done  with 
this  folly,  I  will  overlook  the  past,  and 
we  will  go  on  again  as  before.  Give  me 
your  word,  Roger,  and  let  the  thing 
stand  bv." 

*'  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  feel  all  your  kind- 
ness, and  understand  it  to  the  utmost," 


answered  Roger ;  "  but  I  can  not  give  up 
your  daughter's  love,  or  her  promise. 
So  long  as  she  remains  true  to  me,  I  will 
remain  true  to  her ;  and  after.  I  can  not 
give  her  up,  save  at  her  own  desire." 

"  Then  we  must  part,  Mr.  Lewin  ;  wa 
must  pait,"  said  Mr.  Fenton  testily. 

Roger  turned  pale.  "  I  can  not  re- 
monstrate, Mr.  Fenton,"  he  said  sarlly ; 
"  you  are  in  your  right  here,  and  I  have 
but  to  obey." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Roger,  very  sorry ; 
very  sorry  indeed  to  lose  you,  because  I 
really  like  you,  and,  until  now,  have  re- 
spected you ;  and  you  just  suit  ma  But 
I  can  not  keep  a  young  man  about  me 
who  makes  love  to  my  daughter,  and 
wants  to  marry  her  on  nothing  a  year. 
You  have  been  a  fool,  my  boy,  that's  all ; 
but  we  part  in  no  ill  feeling,  remember ; 
and  when  I  can  befriend  you,  I  will.  I 
wish  you  had  not  been  a  fool,  Roger !" 
tie  put  out  his  hand  kindly,  and  looked  at 
the  young  man  with  almost  tenderness. 

Roger  shook  his  hand  warmly.  **Frora- 
ise  me  one  thing  only,  dear  sir,"  he  sjiid 
earnestly ;  '^  promise  that  there  shall  be 
no  unfair  play  with  your  daughter;  but 
leave  me  free  to  win  her,  if  I  can  satisfy 
your  requirements." 

"  /  will  do  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Fenton, 
emphatically.  "I  can  not  answer  for 
others,"  he  added  below  his  breath. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  again  said  Roger; 
"your  promise  is  everything  to  me." 
Then  he  turned  away,  once  again  looking 
back  and  bidding  good-bye  before  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  for  the  last 
time  as  Mr.  Fenton's  private  secretary. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  old  man  to  him- 
self half  aloud ;  and  then  he  stopped  and 
thought.  "  Oh  no !  no  !"  he  cried  out^ 
"  what  would  Cany  say !" 

Roger  had  no  difficulty  in  nnding  lit- 
tle Georgie.  She,  too,  had  had  her  feani 
about  the  "bad  quarter  of  an  hour;** 
and  knowing  that  her  lover  had  been 
summoned  at  an  unusual  time  by  her 
father,  hung  al>out  the  passage,  waiting 
for  his  appearance. 

"  Come  with  me  a  moment,  alone,** 
said  Roger  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  must  see 
you  alone,  Georgie,  whatever  happens  !** 

She  felt  that  something  was  wrongs 
and  clung  to  him  lovingly ;  not  weakly^ 
but  with  all  her  heart  of  love  and  giiiisk 
tenderness  centered  in  that  one  eameetp 
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clinging  touch.  They  went  into  the 
consei-vatory — that  fkvorite  place  for 
lovers ;  and  there  Roger  told  her  what 
both  knew  would  have  to  come  when 
their  secret  was  discovered;  that  Mr. 
Fenton  knew  all ;  that  he  was  dismissed, 
and  must  leave  the  house  to-day. 

"  To-day !"  said  poor  Georgie  hiding 
her  face.  "To-day!  so  soon  after  yes- 
terday !  Oh,  Roger!  what  shall  I  do? 
what  shall  I  do?" 

"Trast  to  God,  Georgie,  and  be  a 
brave  hearted  girl,"  said  Roger  with 
quivering  lips ;  "  and  believe  ill  me. 
Whatever  you  may  hear,  and  whatever 
you  may  not  hear — and  the  one  is  some- 
times worse  than  the  other — never  have 
a  moment's  doubt  of  me.  Believe  in  me, 
as  I  shall  believe  in  you,  though  I  nei- 
ther see  nor  hear  of  you  for  twenty  years 
to  come ;  and  be  sure  that  the  love  which 
can  be  faithful  through  absence  and  tiial, 
will  be  blessed  in  the  end !" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  put 
both  her  hands  in  his.  "  I  will,"  she 
laid  fervently."  *'  I  will  believe  in  you, 
Roger ;  and  I  will  be  faithful  and  true  to 
the  Lvt  day  of  my  life !" 

'*Even  if  you  never  receive  a  written 
line  from  me  1  for  I  know  that  your  sister 
would  not  suffer  us  to  correspond  openly, 
my  Ghjorgie ;  and  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  stoop  to  anything  involving  manage- 
ment or  intrigue.  But,  can  you  believe 
in  me  through  years  of  silence  ? — perhaps 
against  the  harder  trial  of  falsehood, 
hearing  that  I  was  untrue  to  you? — going 
to  be  married  to  another? — all  the  re- 
ports so  sure  to  be  set  afloat,  where 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  the 
severance  of  two  lives?" 

'*  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  I  know  that  you 
will  not  deceive  me ;  and  I  would  be- 
lieve in  any  one*s  falsehood  rather  than 
in  youi-8." 

He  caught  her  to  him  in  a  very  passion 
of  grief  and  love.  *'  God  bless  you  my 
angel !  now  I  am  satisfied  !  Oh  I  never 
doubt  me,  my  Georgie.  Trust  me  as  I 
shall  trust  you,  through  all  things — evil 
reports,  apparent  neglect — everything  ; 
and  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  ai-e  true  to 
each  other,  we  must  come  to  a  good  is- 
•ue.  at  the  last !  Wear  this,  somewhere 
jut  of  sight,  for  my  sake,"  he  then  add- 
*d,  taking  his  signet  ring  from  his  finger; 
*  it  is  my  crest  you  see — a  mailed  arm 


}  holding  a  sword,  and  my  motto,  "  Faith- 
ful and  True ;"  and  if  ever  you  are  in- 
j  dined  to  doubt  me,  or  to  waver  in  your 
own  heait,  look  at  this,  and  let  it  bring 
you  back  to  this  moment  and  the  solemn 
pledge  between  us." 

"  I  will,"  she  said  again  very  earnest- 
ly, kissing  the  ring  which  she  &sten^  to 
a  small  chain  she  wore,  and  hid  in  her 
bosom  ;  **  I  never  shall  be  tempted  to  de- 
sert you  or  to  disbelieve  in  you,  Roger, 
darling  ;  but  if  I  do,  I  will  look  at  this, 
and  come  back  to  you  again." 

He  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed 
her  to  him.  "  Good-bye,  then,  ray  be- 
loved! God  bless  that  sweet  life!  My 
beloved,  my  only  love !  this  is  but  for  a 
time ;  believe  that  it  is  not  for  long,  my 
Georgie ;  and  again  I  say  to  you,  trust 
me !  You  have  no  need  to  say  the  sama 
to  me!" 

With  a  rapturous  strain  he  pressed  her 
once  more  fervently  to  his  heart,  and 
kissed  her  tearful  f;ice  again  and  again ; 
j  she  clinging  to  him  with  her  whole  force 
;  of  love,  sobbing  now  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  And  then,  the  door  open- 
ing, and  Mrs.  St.  John  appearing  in  all 
the  glow  of  her  angry  triumph,  the  brief 
hour  of  summer  love  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  long  day  of  soitow  began. 

(To  be  Ooutiaued.) 
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SENSATION   NOVELISTS: 
MISS  BRADDON.* 

If  the  test  of  genius  were  success,  we 
should  rank  Miss  Bmddon  very  high  in 
the  list  of  our  gieat  novelists.  The  fer- 
tility of  her  invention  is  as  unprecedent- 
ed as  the  extent  of  her  popularity. 
Month  afler  month  she  produces  instal- 
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ments  of  new  novels  which  attract  count-  '  womankind,  till  the  faction  who  thoui^ht 
less  readers,  and  are  praised  by  not  a  the  very  reverse  of  this  became  afraid  to 
few  competent  critics.  Three  years  ago  declare  their  opinions ;  and  thus  every- 
her  name  was  unknown  to  the  reading  body  was  satisfied."  Now,  there  is  a 
public.  Now  it  is  nearly  as  familiar  to  "  faction "  which  does  not  think  her 
every  novel-reader  as  that  of  Bulwer  "  sensation  novels "  the  most  admirable 
Lytton  or  Cliarles  Dickens.  product  of  this  generation,  and  considers 

Miss  Br.iddon  cnn  not  reasonably  com-  ,  that,  judged  by  a  purely  literary  standard, 
plain  that,  in  her  case,  striving  merit  has   they  are  unworthy  of  unqualified  corn- 
been  suffered  to  fret  and  pine  unheeded,    mendation.     To  that  "faction"  we  be 
Almost  as  soon  as  iMfJif  Audhfs  Secret  ap-   long.     We  shall  purposely  avoid  a])ply 
peared,  it  was  lauded  by  distinguished    a  moral  test  to  these  productions  ;  for 
critics,  and  eagerly  purchased  and  read    those  who  apply  it  are  generally  prone 
by  an  ethusiastic  section  of  the  public,    to  condemn  that  which   they  can    not 
Daily  newspapers  which  habitually  neg-   praise,  chiefly  because  others  think  itad- 
lected,  or    carped   at   works    that   fell    raLrable.     On  this  pnnciple  bear-baiting 
short  of  a  very  high  standard  of  excel-  |  was  denounced  by  the  Puritans  ;  smok- 
lence,  became  conspicuous  for  the  excep-   ing  is  called  a  vice  by  the  members  of 
tional    compliments   they   paid   to   this   the  Anti-tobacco  Society ;  and  drinking 
authoress.    Even  a  weekly  journal  which   a  glass  of  beer  is  considered  scandalous 
iti  noted  for  lavishing  stinging  sarcasms   by  the  supporters  of  the  Permissive  Bill, 
on  the  female  novelists  in  whose  works   A  novel  which  deserves  censure  from  a 
High  (/lunch  princi})les  are  unsupported    literery  point  of  view  can  not  merit  high 
or  scoft'ed  at,  has  bestowed   ungrudging   eulogy  solely  on  account  of  its  morality, 
praise  on  the  writings  of  Miss  Braddon.    That  which  is  bad  in  taste  is  usually  bad 
As  novel  after  novel  issued  from  the  press,    in  morals;  it  is  sufficient,  then,  as  it  is 
the  laudatory  epithets  were,  when  possi-   fair,  to  ap})ly  the  test  we  propose  to  the 
ble  more  copiously  showered  upon  her.  ,  works  of  Miss  Braddon. 
Her  triumph  hjxs  been  nearly  complete.  ■      As  yet  they  have  never  been  criticised 
By  the  unthinking  crowd  she  is  regard-   otherwise  than  singly.     Thus  the  lead- 
e<l  as  a  woman  of  genius.     The  magazine    ing  peculiarities  which  characterize  all 
to  which  she  contributes  is  almost  cer-    of   tnem   have   not  been   pointed  out 
tain  to  have  a  large  circulation,  and  to    Unless  we  regard  them  collectively  we 
enrich    its   fortunate   proprietors.      She   shall  be  unable  to  form  a  comprehensive 
hjis  bewitched  so  many  persons,  that  those    opinion  regarding  them.     It  is  as  unjust 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  blind  to    to  determine  the  merits  of  the  author  of 
her  charms  have  had  small  chance  of   several  works,  on  the   strength  of  one 
being  listened  to  when  pronouncing  an  '  only,  as  it  is  to  decide  on  the  quality  of 
adverse  judgment.  ,  a  book  after  perusing  a   single   page. 

Her  position  in  the  world  of  letters  Putting  aside  the  earlier  and  more  crude 
can  be  almost  paralleled  by  that  which  works  of  this  authoress,  and  taking  those 
one  of  her  personages  held  in  the  world  only  which  have  rendered  her  so  noto- 
of  art.  In  K/eanor's  Victon/,  Launcelot  rious,  we  shall  analyze  each  of  them  in 
Daricll  becomes  an  artist,  after  l)eing  turn.  It  may  be  that  an  account  of  the 
baulked  of  a  [)roperty  which  he  had  ho))ed  diflTerent  plots  will  not  be  unwelcome  to 
to  inherit.  He  paints  a  picture  called  some  reatWs,  and  may  convey  informa- 
"  Tiie  Earl's  Death."  It  is  emphatically  tion  to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
described  as  a  *' sensation"  picture.  Miss  inclination  to  peruse  all  the  shilling 
Brad<lon  goes  on  to  say  that  "although  monthly  magazines,  or  the  novels  re- 
the  picture  was  ugly,  there  was  a  strange,  printed  from  them, 
weird  nttiaction  in  it,  and  people  went  The  scene  of  La(h/  Audley\^  Secret  is 
to  see  it  again  and  again,  and  liked  it,  I  Audley  Court,  a  **  very  old  and  very  ir- 
and  hankered  atler  it^  and  talked  of  it   regular  and  rambling  mansion,"  situated 

Ser|)etually  all  that  season;  one  faction  in  Eissex.  We  ai'e  assured  that  "  in  such 
eclaring  that  the  lucifcr-match  effect  was  a  house  there  were  secret  chambers." 
the  most  delicious  moonlight,  and  the  Equally  natural  is  it  that  there  should 
mmdress  of  the  earl  the  most  lovely  of  |  be  a  lime-tree  walk,  "  a  chosen  place  for 
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gecret  meetino-s  and  for  fltolen  inter- 
views."  Trees  overshadowed  this  walk 
BO  as  to  form  a  "  dark  arcade,"  at  the 


heroine's  hair.  All  Miss  Braddon's  he- 
roes and  heroines  are  specially  remarka- 
ble in  this  respect.  Lucy  Graham  had 
end  of  which  st,ood  the  msty  wheel  of  an  !  "  the  most  wonderful  curls  in  the  world 
old  well.  Upon  every  thing  about  the  ,  — soft  and  feathery,  always  floatin<j 
house  peace  is  said  to  have  laid  her  away  from  her  face,  and  making  a  p.ile 
"  soothing  hand  :'*  "  ay,  even  upon  the  halo  round  her  head  when  the  sunlight 
stagnant  well,  which,  cool  and  sheltered  shone  through  them."  "No  one  but  a 
as  all  else  in  the  old  place,  hid  itself  pre-Raphaelite  would  have  painted,  hair 
away  in  a  shrubbery  behind  the  gardens,  by  hair,  those  feathery  masses  of  ring- 
with  an  idle  handle  that  was  never  lets,  with  every  glimmer  of  gold,  and 
turned,  and  a  lazy  rope  so  rotten  that  every  shadow  of  pale  brown."  At  page 
the  pail  had  broken  away  from  it,  and  had  237  of  the  same  volume  we  read  of  "  her 
fallen  into  the  water."  The  foregoing  yellow  curls  glistening  with  the  per- 
passage  forms,  as  it  were,  the  keynote  fumed  watei*8  in  which  she  had  bathed;*' 
to  the  work.  From  the  outset  every  and  at  page  251  that  "  my  lady's  yellow 
thing  is  mysterious.  It  is  certainly  puz-  curls  flashed  hither  and  thither  like  wan- 
zling  how  a  well  could  hide  itself,  and  dering  gleAms  of  sunshine."  This  is 
a  rope  be  lazy  and  rotten !  '  quite  in  the  style  of  the  advertising  fe- 

Sir  Michael  Audley  is  the  proprietor   male  who  professes  to  have  the  power 
of  the   rambling   mansion    and   dismal    of  making  any  lady  "  beautiful  forever." 
walk,  the   rusty  wheel   and  lazy   rope.        Robert  Audley,   the  nephew  of  Sir 
Although   a   widower,  the  father   of  a   Michael,  is  one  of  the  prominent  actors 
charming  daughter  aged  eighteen,  yet  it   in  this  story,  and  he  is  in  every  way  so 
was  not  till  '*the  sober  age  of  fifly-tive"    unlike  other  men  of  his  class,  that  we 
that   he  fell  ill   of  '*  the   terrible  fever   shall  give  a  full  account  of  him.     He  is 
called  love,"   having  *'  never  loved  be-   a  barrister  by  profession,  and  briefless 
fore."     The  lady  who  attracted  him  was   by  choice.     Having  an  income  of  four 
Lucy  Graham,  governess  in  the  family   hundred  pounds,  he  is  able  to  live  with- 
of  a  village  doctor.     She  was  8up,)0sed    out  toil  or  trouble.     His  favorite  amuse- 
to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  and  is  said  to    inents  are  smoking   German  pipes  and 
have    been   *'  blessed   with  that    magic    reading  French  novels.     It  was  nis  cus- 
power  of  fascination  by  which  a  woman    tom,  when  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
cati    charm  with  a  word,  or  intoxicate   and  he  was  very  tired,  to  stroll  into  the 
with  a  smile."     Sir  Michael  "  could  no    Temple  Gardens,  where,  "  lying  in  some 
more    resist  the   tender    fascination   of  shady  spot,  pale  and  cool,  with  his  shii*! 
those  soft   j^nd  melting  blue  eyes,  the    collar    turned   down,   and  a    blue   silk 
graceful   beauty  of  that  slender  throat   handkerchief  tied  loosely  about  his  neck, 
and  drooping  head,  with  its  wealth  of  [he]  would  tell  grave  benchers  that  he 
showering  flaxen  curls,  the  low  music  of  had  knocked  himself  up  with  over-work, 
that  gentle  voice,  the  perfect  harmony   The   sly  old  benchers   laughed   at  the 
which  pervaded  every  charm,  and  made    pleasing  fiction."      That  Robert  Audley 
all  doubly   charming    in    this    woman,    should  have  chambers  in  Fig-Tree  Court, 
than  he  could  resist  his  destiny.     Desti-   should  live   there  on   his   income,   and 
nyl   why,  she  was  his  destiny!"     It  was   spend    his   time    in    smoking    German 
not  beauty  which  alone  attracted  Sir  Mi-   pipes  and  reading  Balzac's  novels,  is  very 
chael ;  he  loved  without  being  able  to   likely ;  but   that  he  should  meet  "  sly 
help   it.     He   but  fulfilled  his  destiny,    old  benchers"  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
Miss  Bniddon  teaches   us   to  say,  with    who  took  any  interest  in  his  welfare,  is 
the    followers    of   the  Prophet,  *'It   is   as  in'^redible   as  that  a  private  soldier 
fate."      Slie  has  to    explain,  however,    strolling  through  Hyde  Park  on  a  sum- 
wherefore,  if  it  were  Sir  Michael's  des-    mer's  evening,  should  be  accosted  in  fa- 
tiny  to  fall  in  love,  it  was  necessary  to    miliar  terms  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
depict  Lucy  Graham  as  having  been  so    It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
very  fascinating.       Does    she    consider   more  ridiculous  than  the  foregoing  pas- 
destiny  to  wait  upon  good  looks  I  sage  ;  yet  Miss  Braddon  has  shown  that 
Before  passing  on  we  must  notice  the   she  can  surpass  it ;  for  at  page  116  of 
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the  second  volume  we  read  that  "  elder-  to  England  with  £20,000,  and  leaiTied 
ly  lynchers  indulged  in  facetious  obser-  that  his  wife  had  died  shortly  before  his 
vations  upon  the  young  man's  pale  iace  retuni,  leaving  an  infant  son  under  the 
and  moody  maimer.     They  suggested  care  of  her  father.     George  Talboys  is 
the  probability  of  some  unhaj>py  attach-  the  attached  friend  of  Robert  Audley. 
ment,  some  feminine  ill-usage,  as  the  se-  They  go  together  to  the  village  of  Aud- 
cret  cause  of  the  change.      They  told  ley,  where  they  spend  some  time,  and 
him  to  ha  of  good  cheer,  and  invited  him  visit  Audley  Court  during  the  absence 
to  supper-parties,  at  which  *  lovely  wo-  of  Sir  Midmel  and  his  wife.    Alicia,  who 
man,  with  all  her  faults,  God  bless  her,'  remains  behind,  receives  her  cousin  and 
was  drunk  by  gentlemen  who  shed  tears  his  friend.     They  express  a  desire  to  see 
as  they  proposed  the  toast,   and   were  a  portrait  of  the  lady  of  the  house.     It 
maudlin  and  unhap])y  in  their  cups  tow-  is  in  her  bedroom,  the  door  of  which  is 
ards  the   close   of  the   entertainment."  locked.    However,  they  succeed  in  their 
When  Miss  Braddon  was  writing  fancy  object,  entering  the  room  through  a  se- 
eketches  like  this,  the  wonder  is,  that  ci^et  passage.     The  portrait  must  have 
she  should  not  have  been  a  little  more  been  an  extraordinary  work  of  art ;  cer- 
bold.     Wliy  did  she  not  add  that  the  tainly,  the  language  in  which  it  is  de- 
judges  graced  the  supper  parties  with  scribed  is  an  extraordinary  specinien  of 
their  i)resence,  and  enlivened  them  with  writing.     In  the  portrait,  Lady  Audley 
curious   stories  and  comic  songs  f     In  "  had  something  of  the  asj>ect  of  a  beau- 
order  to   complete   the  portrait  of  this  tiful  iiend.     Iler  crimson  dress,  exagge- 
very  extraordinary  young  banister,  we  rated  like  all  the  rest  in  this  strange  pic- 
niust  add  that  he  is  characterized  as  be-  ture,  hung  about  her  in  folds  that  looked 
ing    "  a   fellow    who   turns   his  collars  like  flames ;  her  fair  head  peeping  out  of 
down,  and  eats  bread  and  marmalade."  the  lund  mass  of  color  as  out  of  a  rag- 
It  is  true  that  a  rival  says  this  of  him  ;  ing  furness.     Indeed,  the  crimson  dress, 
but  Miss  Braddon  would  not  have  put  the  sunshine  on  the  face,  the  red  gold 
such  a  charge  into  the  rival's  mouth  if  gleaming  in   the  yellow  hair,  the  ri|>e 
she   had   not  thought  ii  a  grave  one.  scarlet  of  the  pouting  lips,  the  glowing 
Once  she  makes  him  describe  himself  to  colors  of  each  accessoiy  of  the  minutely- 
Lady  Audley  in  these  terms : — "  You  painted  background,     all   combined   to 
Jiave  no  sentimental  nonsense,  no  silly  render  the  lii*st  effect  of  the  painting  by 
infatuation,  borrowed  from   Balzac  and  no  means  an  agreeable  one."  We  should 
Dumas  Ji/ci    to    fear    from    me.      The  think  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  im- 
benchers  of  the  Iimer  Tem])le   will  tell  pression  could  be  other  than  jiainful.    It 
you  that  Robert  Audley  is  troubled  with  perplexes  us  to  know  what  Lady  Aud- 
none   of  the  epidemics  whose  outward  ley  was  really  like  when  we  read  a  })a8- 
signs  are  turn-down  (collars  and  Byronic  sage  like  the  foregoing,  a  few  pages  af- 
neckties."     One  other  specimen  of  Uob-  ter  having  read  one  like  the  following: 
ert  Audley's   conversation   will  conclu-  — ** The  innocence  and  candor  of  an  in- 
sively  prove  that  in  everything  he  dif-  fant  beamed  in  Lady  Audley's  fair  face, 
fers  from  ordinary  male  mortals.     He  is  and  shone  out  of  her  large  liquid  blue 
telling  a  fiiend  about  Lady  Audley,  and  eyes.     The  rosy  lips,  the  delicate  nose, 
thus  describes  her  : — **  She's  the  pretti-  the  profusion  of  fair  ringlets,  all  contri- 
est  little  creature  you  ever  saw  in  your  buted  to  preserve  to  her  beauty  the  cha- 
life,  George,  .  .   .  such  blue  eyes,  such  racter  of  extreme  youth  and  freshness." 
ringlets,  such  a  ravishing  smile,  such  a  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  effect  of  the 
fairy-like  bonnet,  all  of  a  tremble  with  portrait  on  the  two  friends  was  very 
heartsease  and  dewy  8j)angles,  shining  startling.     George  Talboys   was  struck 
out  of  a  cloud  of    gauze!"      This    id  dumb  ;  Robert  Audley  spoke  of  it '*  with 
nearly  as  amusing  nonsense  as  the  sto-  an  air  of  teiTor  perfectly  sincere."    They 
ries  about  the  "  sly  old  benchers."  i  returned  to  their  inn.     A  storm  of  thun- 
Another  person  who  figures  in  this  derand  lightning  commenced  and  raged 
Dovel  is  George  Talboys.     He  deserted  violently,  the  effect  of  which  on  George 
his  wife,  went  to  Australia,  lived  there  Talboys  was  to  make  him  still  more  moo- 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  then  returned  i  dy,  whereas  Robert  Audley  *' calmly  retir- 
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cd  to  rest.,  serenely  indifferent  to  the  thun- 1  never  met  with.     It  shows  that  Miss 

der,whichseemedto  shake  him  in  his  bed,  j  Braddon's  views  are  decidedly  original 

and  the  lightning  playing  fitfully  round  as  to  the  effect  which  the  unraveling  of 

the  razors  in   his  open  dressing-case."  |  a  mystery  has  on  the  mind  of  a  young 

The  latter  clause  merits  special  notice. '  baiTister  who  is  addicted  to  reading  Bal- 

We  have  heard  of  many  curious  freaks  zac's   novels  and   smoking  meershanm 

committed    by    lightning,   but    that  it  pipes.    These  are  her  own  words :  "  The 

should  play  round  razors  without  injur-  one  purpose  which  had  slowly  grown  up 

ing,  or  even  exciting  a  spectator,  is  a  in  his  careless  nature,  until  it  had  become 

phenomenon  of  which  we  never  heard  powerful  enough  to  work  a  change  in 

before,  and  shall  never  read   of  again,  that  very  nature,  made  him  what  he  had 

except  in  a  "sensation"  novel.  ;  never  been  before — a  Christian." 

Next  morning  the  pair  went  out  to  After  his  convereion,  Robert  Audley 
fish.  Robert  Audley  fell  asleep  on  the  succeeds  in  attaining  his  object.  He 
bank  of  the  stream.  When  he  awoke,  winds  a  chain  of  damning  facts  round 
his  friend  had  disappeared.  Unable  to  Lady  Audley.  She  makes  a  desperate 
learn  any  tidings  of  him,  be  concluded  attempt  to  free  herself,  by  procuring  hia 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  that  death,  setting  fire  to  an  alehouse  in  which 
Lady  Audley  was  guilty  of  his  death,  he  is  passing  the  night  He  escapes  and 
He  begins  to  collect  proofs  Piece  by  accuses  her  of  being  a  murderess.  Even- 
piece  he  links  together  the  chain  which  tually,  she  admits  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
connects  Lady  Audley  with  the  crime,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  marrying  Sir 
So  industrious,  wary,  and  expert  does  Michael  she  committed  bigamy,  seeing 
he  become,  as  to  force  the  authoress  to  that  her  husband  was  alive.  This  wjvi 
say,  that  '*  though  solemn  benchers  George  Talboys,  whom  she  had  pushed 
laughed  at  him,  and  rising  barristers  down  the  old  well.  The  matter  is  hushed 
shrugged  their  shoulders  under  rustling  up,  and  instead  of  being  tried  for  murder 
silk  gowns  when  people  spoke  of  Robert  she  is  sent  to  a  private  madhouse  in  Bel- 
Audley,  I  doubt  if,  had  he  ever  taken  the  gium,  where  she  languishes  and  dies.  It 
trouble  to  get  a  brief,  he  might  not  have  afterwards  appears  that  she  was  innocent 
rather  surprised  the  magnates  who  under-  of  the  crime  of  murder,  for  Greorge  Tal- 
rated  his  abilities."  Yet  this  energetic  boys  got  out  of  the  well  and  went  to 
yodng  man  is  depicted  as  little  better  America.  He  opportunely  revisits  En- 
tlmn  a  fool.  Four  chaptei*s  afler  the  pas-  gland,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friend.  It 
gage  about  the  solemn  benchers  and  ris-  is  not  said  that  Robert  Audley  ever  re- 
in g  barristers,  we  read  that,  being  on  a  pented  of  having  been  the  means  of 
visit  to  Audley  Court  during  the  winter,  causing  his  aunt  to  end  her  days  prema- 
— **  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  turely  in  a  madhouse,  charged  with  a 
on,  with  great  labor,  a  pair  of  skates,  crime  of  which  she  was  innocent  On 
with  a  view  to  taking  a  turn  on  the  frozen  the  contrary,  there  is  the  usual  amoual 
surface  of  the  fish-pond,  and  had  fallen  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
ignoininiously  at  the  first  attempt,  lying  Babies  are  born  in  due  time,  and  every 
placidly  extended  on  the  flat  of  his  back  one  rejoices.  The  authoress  concludes 
until  such  time  as  the  bystanders  should  by  hoping  that  **  no  one  will  take  any 
think  fit  to  pick  him  up."  When  not  objection  to  my  story  because  the  end  of 
lying  on  the  ice  ^*  placidly  extended  on  it  leaves  the  good  people  all  happy  and 
the  fiat  of  his  back,"  or  doing  something  at  peace." 

equally   unnatural    and    ridiculous,    he       For  a  reason  very  different  from  that 

manifested  his  good  breeding  by  smoking  anticipated  by  the  authoress  do  we  object 

eigai*s  in  Lady  Audley's  boudoir.    Truly,  to  this  story.    The  short  extracts  we  have 

Miss  Braddon  has  very  strange  notions  given  serve  to  show  that  the  personagea 

about  the  manners  and  customs  of  young  are  not  like  living  beings.     They  prove 

and  inexperienced  barristers!  also  how  thoroughly  ignorant  Miss  Brad* 

The  result  of   Robert  Audley's  re-  don  is  of  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the 

searches  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  belief,  motive  springs  of  the  heart     With  th^ 

ind  also  to  change  his  nature.     A  more  exception  of  Phcebe  Marks,  the  ladyV 

uarvelous  instance  of   conversion  we  maid,  not  a  single  personage  has  any  re« 
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semblance  to  the  people  we  meet  with  in  '  are  warned  against  disbelieving  anything 
the  flesh.  in  this  novel.     The  trick  is  a  hackneyed 

Lady  Audley  is  at  once  the  heroine  and  one.  What  is  notable  in  this  case  is  the 
the  monstrosity  of  the  novel.  In  draw-  manner  in  which  Miss  Braddon  intro- 
ing  her,  the  authoress  may  have  intend-  duces  her  statement.  Having  to  tell  U8 
ed  to  portray  a  female  Mephistopheles  ;  that  the  lady  was  not  discontented,  and 
but,  if  so,  she  should  have  known  that  a  loved  her  husband,  she  does  it  in  this 
woman  can  not  fill  such  a  part.  The  w^ise :  "If  this  were  a  very  romantic 
Berves  with  which  Lady  Audley  could  story,  it  would  be  perhaps  only  proper 
meet  unmoved  the  friend  of  the  man  she  for  Eliza  Floyd  to  pine  in  her  gilded 
had  murdered,  are  the  nerves  of  a  Lady  bower,  and  misapply  her  energies  in 
Macbeth  who  is  half  unsexed,  and  not  weeping  for  some  abandoned  lover,  de- 
those  of  the  timid,  gentle,  innocent  crea-  serted  in  an  evil  hour  of  ambitious  mad- 
ture  Lady  Audley  is  rej)resented  as  be-  ness.  But  as  my  story  is  a  true  one,  not 
ing.  Whenever  she  is  meditating  the  only  true  in  a  general  sense,  but  strictly 
commission  of  something  inexpressibly  true  as  to  the  leading  facts  which  I  am 
horrible,  she  is  described  as  being  unusu-  •  about  to  relate,  and  as  I  could  point  out, 
ally  charming.  Her  maimer  and  her  in  a  certain  county  far  northward  of  the 
appearance  are  always  in  contrast  with  lovely  Kentish  woods,  the  very  house  in 
her  conduct.  All  this  is  very  exciting ;  which  the  events  I  shall  describe  took 
but  it  is  also  very  unnatural.  The  artis-  place,  I  am  bound  also  to  be  truthful 
tic  faults  of  this  novel  are  arf  grave  as  the  hei'e,  and  to  set  down  as  a  fact  that  the 
ethical  ones.  Combined,  they  render  it  love  which  Eliza  Floyd  bore  for  her  hus- 
one  of  the  most  noxious  books  of  modem  band  was  as  pure  and  sincere  an  affection 
times.  And,  in  consequence  of  faults  as  ever  man  need  hope  to  win  from  the 
like  these,  we  can  not  admit  the  [ilea  that  generous  heart  of  a  good  woman."  In 
the  story  is  well  told,  that  the  plot  is  addition  to  considering  this  as  a  very 
very  cleverly  planned,  that  the  work  is  '  round-about  wayof  statmg  a  very  simple 
one  which,  once  begun,  can  not  be  re-  !  fact,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  those  blun- 
linquished  before  the  close.  This  plea  ders  which  a  true  artist  would  never 
might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  vilest ;  commit 

tales.  It  is  not  enough  that  any  work  j  Before  examining  into  the  details  of  this 
should  interest,  it  must  be  ca[)able  of  be-  '  novel,  we  shall  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
ing  perused  without  the  reflecting  reader  plot.  Auroi-a,  the  heroine  and  daughter 
being  induced  to  lament  the  time  he  has  of  the  wealthy  banker  Mr.  I'loyd,  is  fii-st 
lost  over  its  pages.  No  discriminating  engaged  to  Talbot  Bulstrode,  then  to 
reader  ever  laid  down  these  volumes  John  Mellish,  whom  she  marries.  Mr. 
without  regretting  that  he  had  taken  Mellish  has  a  groom,  James  CJonyeni, 
them  up,  and  that  their  authoress  should  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  employ- 
have  so  misemployed  her  undoubted  tal-  ment  of  Mr.  Floyd.  With  him,  Aurora, 
euts  as  to  produce  them.  while  still  a  girl,  had  fallen  in  love.     He 

The  diflereiice  between  it  and  Aurora  \  had  enticed  her  away  from  a  French 
Flofid,  Miss  Braddon's  next  novel,  is  boarding-school,  and  induced  her  to  mar- 
chiefly  a  difference  in  names  and  accesso-  |  ry  him.  This  was  her  secret,  and  be- 
ries.  Archibald  Floyd  is  another  Sir  j  cause  she  would  not  reveal  it  to  Talbot 
Michael  Audley.  Like  the  latter,  the  Bulstrode,  he  had  broken  off  the  engage- 
former,  when  advanced  in  years,  marries  ment.  Before  marrying  for  the  second 
a  beautiful  but  penniless  woman.  Mr.  j  time,  she  learned,  on  good  authority, 
Floyd's  wife  '*  was  a  tall  young  woman,  that  her  first  husband  was  dead.  When 
of  about  thirty,  with  a  dark  complexion, ,  he  re-appears  as  her  second  husband's 
and  great  flashing  black  eyes  that  lit  up  a  \  ser\ant,  she  tries  to  bribe  him  to  leave 
fece  which  might  otherwise  have  been  the  countiy.  Terms  arc  arranged  bet  ween 
unnoticeable,  into  the  splendor  of  abso-    them.     She  has  an  interview,  and  pays 


lute  beauty.**  This  lady  did  no  wrong 
beyond  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  who 
commits  bigamy  and  is  suspected  of  being 
a  murderess.     Almost  at  the  outset,  wo 


him  the  required  sum.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  he  is  shot  through  the  heart 
Aurora  is  suspected  of  having  committed 
murder  as  well  aa  bigamy.    lake  Lady 
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Andley,  8he  has  been  guilty  of  one  crime  '  from  poor  Medusa's  head  to  make  their 
only.  This  being  satisfactorily  proved,  escape  amid  the  folds  of  her  garnientJ^. 
she  is  re-married,  and  her  trials  are  over.  ' .  .  .  One  small  hand  lay  under  her 
Curiously  enough,  Aurora  has  no  child  head,  twisted  in  the  tangled  masses  of 
by  either  husband  till  after  the  clearing  her  glorious  hair."  In  this  same  volume 
up  of  the  mystery  which  surrounds  her.  Miss  Braddon  observes,  that  "  some  wo- 
On  the  last  page  but  one  of  the  third  vol-  men  never  outlive  that  school-girl  infatua- 
unie,  is  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  tion  for  straight  noses  and  dark  hair." 
a  "  black-eyed "  boy.  I  Remembering  what  she  has  written 
The  distinctive  characteristics  of  An- '  about  Lady  Audley's  golden  locks,  we 
rora  are  her  eyes  and  hair.  The  former  must  admit  that  Miss  Braddon  is  not 
are  ''  like  the  stars  of  heaven;"  the  latter  given  to  admire  any  particular  hue,  and 
is  blue-black.  We  are  told  that,  "  like  that  she  evidently  loves  hair  for  its  own 
most  young  ladies  with  black  eyes  and  sake,  provided  that  it  be  abundant, 
blue-black  hair.  Miss  Floyd  was  a  good  .  From  a  lady  novelist  we  naturally  ex- 
hater."  This  is  rather  puzzling,  seeing  pect  to  have  portraits  of  women  which 
that  Lady  Audley  was  represented  as  an  shall  not  be  wholly  untrue  to  nature, 
excellent  hater,  although  her  eyes  were  We  have  seen  that  Lady  Audley  is  quite 
blue  and  her  hair  red.  There  must"  have  as  fantastic  a  sketch  as  that  of  any  of  the 
been  something  terrible  in  Aurora's  eyes,  male  characters.  The  following  exam- 
for  on  one  occasion  she  is  represented  as  pie  will  prove  that  Aurora  Floyd  is 
looking  at  a  man  "  with  her  eyes  flashing  equally  wanting  in  the  traits  which  con- 
forked  lightnings  of  womanly  fury."  Of  stitute  a  true  woman.  A  half-witted 
coui'se,  the  possession  of  such  eyes  and  servant  having  kicked  a  lame  dog  of 
hair  is  made  the  theme  of  many  impas-  which  she  was  very  fond, 
sioued  paragraphs.     The  following  is  a 

specimen  : — "  The   thick   plaits   of  her       "  Aurora  sprang  upon  him  like  a  beautifbl 

black  hair  made  a  great  diadem  upon  her  tigress,  and  catchmg  the  collar  of  his  fustian 

low  forehead,  and   crowned   her  as  an  J^^^et  in  her  slight  hands  rooted  liim  to  the 

■c,    .  '  .^,  spot  upon  which  he  stood.     The  grasp  of 

Eastern   empress;   an  empress  with   a  ti^^^^  slender  hands,  convulsed  by  passion, 

doubttul  nose,  it  is  true,  but  an  empress  was  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off;  and  Steeve 

who  reigned  by  right  divine  of  her  eyes  Hargraves,  taken    completely  off  his  guard 
and  hair.     For  do  not  these  wonderful 
black  eyes,  which  perhaps  shine  upon  us 


stared  aghast  at  his  assailant.    Taller  than 
the  stable-man  by  a  foot  and  a  half,  she  tow- 


only  once  in  a  lifetime,  in  themselves   f"^*^  "''"^J' ^''."' '»?'■  cheeks  white  with  rag^ 

conititute  a  royaltyt"    In  another  chap- j  {j"  T.^tll.^^i'l^J'^Vl^l 

ter  she  is  depicted  '*with  her  coronet  of  sublime  in  her  passion. 

plaits  died  black  against  the  purple  aii-,"  I      <•'  Tlie  man  crouched  beneath  the  grasp  of 

and  again  with  "  her  long  purple-black  ;  the  imperious  creature. 

hair  all  tumbled  and  tossed  about  the  pil-        "  *  Let   me  go  !'  he  gasped  in  his  inward 

lows."     Be  it  observed   that   her   hair  '  ^^"^P*^'"' ^^^^^^  ^^*^  *^  ^^s^'^^  s^^^d  in  his  ag- 

changes  its  color  according  to  circumstan-  i  ^\^l!""»  *  ^^^  ^^  e^>  ^^  y^^'"  ^^  ^"^ '  ^«*  "^« 
ces.  At  one  time  it  is  simple  black,  at ;  ^''u  .  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^^  p  ^^e^  ^^^^  .^^^ 
another  blue-black,  then  dead-black,  and  ;  dared  you  Imrt  him  ?  My  poor  dog  !  3Iy 
lastly  purple-black.  The  last  change  oc-  |  poor,  lame,  feeble  dog  !  How  dared  you  to 
curs  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  tirst  vol-  do  it  ?  You  cowardly  doptard  !  you  — ' 
unie.  In  the  second  volume  the  epithets  **  She  disengaged  her  right  hand  from  his 
are   repeated    without   much    variation,    collar,  and  rained  a  shower  of  blows  upon  his 

There  Aurora  is  snoken  of  as'*  that  Fcrvn   i  clumsy  shoulders  with  her  slender  whip;  a 
inereAuioiaisspoKenoias     mat  il.g>  p- !  ^^^.^^j  ^       ^i^l^  emeralds  set  in  its  golden 

tian  goddess,  that  Assyrian  queen  with    head,  but  stinging  like  a  rod  of  flexible  steel 
the  flashing  eyes  and  serpentine  coils  of 
purple-black  hair."     She  is  also  repre- 
sented lying  on  a  sofa,  "  wrapped  in  a 
loose  white  dressing-gown,  her  masses  of  f^"^l«^  ^?/^«  ^^^^  ,^°  ^?^^^^«  ?^^?  ^»^^  ?»® 

ebon  hair  unveiled  and  falling  about  her  !  ^^^  h    t^-  ^T^  ^^  ^/n  ^^  /*^^^°  ,^^  ^^ 
,      , ,  .      ^         ^.1^11      waist  by  this  time,  and  the  whip  was  lm>ken 

shoulders  m  serpenUne  tresses,  that  look-  j  i^   half-a-dozen  places."— (VoL  L  pp.  278^ 
ed  like  shining  blue-black  snakes  released  {  274.) 


in  that  little  hand. 

**  *  How  dared  you  !*  she   repeated  again 
and  again,  her  cheeks  changing  fW)m  white  to 
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When    Aurora's    husband    suddenly  !  authoress,  he  does   not  resemble  a  ra- 
fouiid  his  wife  thus  emj)loyed,  we  are  !  tional  being. 

tohi  that  he  *'  turned  white  witii  horror  j      After    having    depicted    the    wicked 

at  beholding  the  beautiful  fury."     If  lie  Lady  Audley  and  the  tempestuous  Au- 
ha<i  been  a  genuine  man,   and  not  the  j  rora  Floyd,  Miss  Braddon  celebrated  the 

puppet  of  a  female  novelist,  he  would  victory  of  a  heroine    who   is   at    once 

have   turned  away  with  loathing  fi'om  unnatural   and  namby-pamby.     In   one 

the    sight.      An   authoress   who    could  respect,  Eleanor's   Victon/  differs  essen- 

make  one  of  her  sex  play  the  chief  pait  tially  from  the  other  works  of  this  pro- 

in   such  a  scene,  is  evidently  acquainted  lific   authoress.      Lach/  Audln/  contiiins 

with  a  very  low  ty])e  of  iemale  charac-  one  secret  only  ;  this  one  contains  three, 

ter,  or  else  incapable  of  depicting  that  Eleanor   has    a   secret,  so    has   Gilbert 

which  she  knows   to  be  true.     We  are  Monckton,  a  stjiid  solicitor,  and  Launce- 

ceilnin  that,  except  in  this  novel,  no  lady  lot  Darrell,  a  contemptible  scapegrace. 

possessing  the  education  and  occu|)ying  Thus  there  is  abundance  of  "  sensation  '* 

the  position  of  Aurora  Floyd  could  have  in  this  novel  ali^o.     Soon  after  beginning 

acted    as    she    is   rej)resented  to   have  it,  we  are  excited.     Towards  the  c<jm- 
done.                                                             j  mencement  of  the  first  volume,  George 

The  same  impression   of  unreality  is  Vane,  a  ruined  and  irreclaimable  spend- 

produce<l  by  the  other  characters.  There  thrift,  commits   suicide.     The   loss,   at 
IS  Lucy  Floyd,  who  *'  was  very  pretty, '  play,  of  a    sum    of  money   he    can  ill 

certainly,   with    i)ink   cheeks,  a    white  spare,  is  the  incentive  to  do  this.     Ilia 

nose,    and    rose-colored   nostrils,"    and  daughter   Eleanor,  aged    fifteen,  there- 

who  gloried   in  what    at   one    time    is  upon  swears  to  be  revenged  ui)on  the 

styled  gulden  hair,  at  another  "  amber  man  who  had  won  her  father's  money, 

tresses.''     She  is  a  pretty  doll.     So  silly  and  thus  hastens  his  death.     This  tjikes 

is  she  that  in  the  matter  of  dress  she  is  place  in  Paris.      She  then    returns    to 

quite  ignorant  of   what  will    suit   her.  London,  and  after  eighteen  months  have 

Indeed,  Aurora  is   obliged    to    reprove  elapsed,  becomes  the  companion  of  Laura 

her  in    this   strain : — "  Why,  you  silly  Mason,  who  lives  with  a  widow  named 

Lucy,  don't  you  know  that  your's  is  the  Darrell,    and    is    the    ward  of  Gilbert 

beauty    which    really    does    not    want  Monckton.     Some  time  afterwards  the 

adorn ?nent  1    A  few  pearls  or  forget-me-  widow's  son,  Launcelot,    returns   from 

not  blossoms,  or  a  crown  of  water-lilies,  India.     He  falls  in  love  with,  and  pro- 

an<l  a  cloud  of  white  areophane,  would  i)ose8,  but  without  success,  to  Eleanor, 

make  you  look  a  sylphide  ;  but  I  dare  Meantime  she  discovers  that  he  had  not 

Bay  you  would  like  to  wear  amber-satin  gone   to    India :    she   suspects    that  he 

and  cabbage-roses."  might  have  been  in  Paris  at  the  date  of 

The  gentlemen  are,  if  possible,  still  her  father's  death,  and  that  he  is  the 
less  attractive  and  life-like  than  the  la-  person  on  whom  she  had  sworn  to 
dies.  There  is  a  Talbot  Bulstrode  who  wreak  her  vengeance.  Simply  in  order 
combines  in  his  own  person  more  con-  to  fmther  her  plan,  she  accepts  the  prof- 
tnidictions  than  any  other  man  who  fered  hand  of  Gilbert  Monckton.  The 
ever  figured  in  a  novel.  At  thirty-two  guilty  Launcelot  is  in  expectation  of 
he  had  "  run  through  all  the  wealth  of  succeeding  to  the  property  of  Maurice  de 
life's  excitements  ancl  amusements."  Yet  Crespigny.  Shortly  before  the  old  gen- 
he  was  too  proud  to  be  either  vicious  tleman's  de^th,  he  learns  that  the  prop- 
or  foolish.  Although  a  *'  captain  of  erty  is  bequeathed  to  another.  There- 
Her  Majesty's  11th  Hussars,"  yet  he  upon  he  gets  a  forged  will  prepared  and 
"  was  fond  of  scientific  studies,  and  he  substituted  for  the  real  one,  ac<;ording  to 
neither  smoked,  drank,  nor  gambled."  which  the  money  went  to  Eleanor.  She, 
Once  only  he  went  to  the  Derby,  and  however,  cares  more  about  revenge  thaa 
then  he  turned  away  at  the  exciting  money.  Suspecting  foul  play,  she 
moment  of  the  great  race.  It  is  said  watches,  and  detects  Launcelot  in  the 
that  *' those  who  spoke  of  him  summed  act  of  substituting  the  forged  will  for  the 
him  up  by  saying  that  he  wasn't  a  bit  genuine  one.  For  a  time  she  fails  in 
like  an  ofdcer."     As  represented  by  this  ,  briuging  this  home  to  him,  but  does  so 
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ultimately,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  1  stream  about  her  shoulders  like  golden 
his  mother,  refrains  from  making  his  {  rain."  Again  she  is  depicted  '*  with  her 
guilt  public.  Launcelot  becomes  an  ar-  [  white  bonnet  and  nimbus  of  glittering 
tist,  and  rises  to  fame.  The  moral  of  hair."  The  following  remark  is  fresher, 
the  story  seems  to  be,  that  to  cheat  an  though  by  no  means  in  better  taste, 
old  man  at  cards  and  to  forge  a  will  are  being  a  capital  example  of  "  sensation  " 
no  inipetlimeuts  to  attaining  distinction  writing  : — Eleanor  stood  with  "  her 
in  the  world,  and,  indeed,  are  rather  long  auburn  hair  streaming  over  her 
venial  offences.  Let  the  authoress  speak  shoulders,  with  the  low  light  of  the  set- 
for  herself  on  this  momentous  point : —  ting  sun  shining  upon  the  waving  tresses 
**  And  although  the  artist  did  not  be-  until  they  glittered  like  molten  gold.** 
come  a  good  man  all  in  a  moment,  like  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  hair  tor 
the  repentant  villain  of  a  stage-play,  he  the  present,  we  must  note  by  far  the 
did  take  to  heait  the  lesson  of  his  youth,  most  remarkable  of  the  many  tints 
He  was  tenderly  affectionate  to  the  with  which  Miss  Braddon  colors  the  hair 
mother  who  had  suffered  so  much  by  of  her  heroines  and  heroes.  She  makes 
reason  of  his  errors,  and  he  made  a  very  one  of  her  personages,  called  Laura 
tolerable  husband  to  a  most  devoted  lit-  Mason,  *'  a  little  romantic  girl  with 
tie  wife."  When  this  novel  appeared,  primi'ose-colored  ringlets." 
it  was  highly  praised.  The  severest  The  most  curious  incident  a  novelist 
critics  saw  nothing  to  object  to  in  it  ever  imagined  occurs  in  these  volumes. 
In  the  most  censorious  of  the  journals  GilbertMonckton,  Eleanor's  husband,  be- 
the  following  words  were  written  : —  comes  jealous  of  her,  without  being  able 
"  This  appeal's  to  us  to  be  the  best  of  to  verily  his  suspicions  about  her  infi- 
Miss  Braddon's  novels,  for  it  is  a  sensa-  delity.  He  discovers,  however,  that, 
tiou  novel  without  any  glaring  impro-  although  she  may  not  love  another,  yet 
priety  in  it,  with  several  characters  clev-  she  does  not  love  him.  Thereupon  he 
erly  drawn,  and  with  a  plot  that  does  deserts  her,  and  writes  a  letter,  from  a 
the  authoress  great  credit,"  From  the  distant  town,  proposing  a  separation, 
outline  we  have  given  ot  the  plot,  our  She,  in  her  tui-n,  runs  away  trom  the 
readers  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  just-  house  her  husband  has  forsaken,  changes 
ness  of  these  remarks.  They  will  proba-  her  name,  and  engages  herself  as  com* 
bly  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  if  panion  to  a  lady.  Her  husband  soon 
there  be  no  "  glaring  impropriety "  in  repents  him  of  his  conduct  When  he 
this  novel,  then  all  novels  may  be  ab-  wishes  to  make  amends  he  can  not  find 
solved  from  censure  on  the  ground  of  his  wiie.  Through  an  accident,  the 
immorality.  couple,  who  had  run  away  in  opposite 
Several  of  the  pei-sonages  ai-e  less  ob-  directions  from  the  same  house,  meet 
jectionable  than  the  stoiy.  If  we  ex-  again  and  become  reconciled, 
cept  her  conduct  as  an  avenger,  the  he-  John  Marc/anoufs  JUgacy  may  be  sum- 
roine  is  an  interesting  person.  When  marily  characterized  as  a  tale  of  destiny, 
describing  her  appearance.  Miss  Brad-  "The  awful  hand  of  Destiny"  menaces 
don  gives  us  her  llieory  about  a  face.  It  us  in  the  fii*st  chapter,  and  in  the 
will  be  seen  that,  nmch  as  she  values  sixth  the  authoress  asks: — '*Has  the 
hair,  there  are  other  things  she  admires  solemn  hand  of  Destiny  set  that  shadowy 
more.  After  saying  that  Eleanor's  eyes  brand  upon  the  face  ot*  this  child  t"  In- 
were  "  grey,  large,  and  daik,"  she  pro-  deed,  Miss  Braddon  reiterates  shallow 
ceeds  thus  : — **  1  would  rather  not  cjita-  phrases  about  **Fate"  or  '* Destiny,"  as  if 
logue  her  features  too  minutely  ;  for  she  thought  that,  by  so  doing,  her  read- 
though  they  were  regular,  and  even  ers  would  be  reconciled  to  the  improba- 
beautiful,   there    is  something  low  and  bilities  with  which  she  surfeits  them. 


material  in  all  the  other  features  as  com- 
pared to  the  eyes.     Her  hah*  was  of  a 


There  are  three  heroes  in  this  novel,  of 
whom  John  Marchmont  is  the  least  con- 


soft  golden  brown,  bright  and  rippling  spicuous,  although  his  position  is  not  the 

hke  a  sun-lit  river."      Elsewhere  it  is  least  enviable.     When  we  first  make  his 

said  that  tier  ''  glorious  hau*  was  suffered  acquaintance,  he  is  acting  as  a  supenm- 

to    fall    from    under   the  bonnet,    and  merary  for  a  shilling  nightly  at  Dmrj 
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Lane.     Brigliter  days  are  in  store   for  !  as  involved  as  the  incidents  are  start- 
liim.     Owing  to  tlie  unlooked-for  deaths  i  lin^. 

of  several  relations,  lie  succeeds  to  the  ■  With  Olivia,  Miss  Braddon  has  taken 
estate*  of  Marchniont  Towers,  and  to  the  J  gi*eat  pains.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
enjoyment  of  an  income  of  eleven  thou- '  Hector  of  Swampington.  Before  mar- 
eand  j)()unds.  ]>iit  his  wealth  profits  him  :  riage  she  did  her  duty,  and  disliked  it 
little,  for  he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 1  As  a  reward,  the  hishop  used  to  compli- 
eumptioii.  He  is  a  widower,  and  his  i  raent  her  on  her  devotion.  Censorious 
daughter  Mary,  who  is  but  a  child,  will .  old  ladies  unhesitatingly  lauded  her  won- 
eventually  become  mistress  of  March- ;  drous  self-denial,  and  her  assiduity  in 
mont  Towers.  Should  she  die  without  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and 
issue,  her  cousin,  Faul  Marchmont,  will  i  the  ailing.  All  this  gave  her  no  relief; 
Bucceed.  A  year  before  his  death  her ,  for,  like  Miss  Braddon's  heroines,  she 
fatiier  marries  Olivia  Arundel,  a  lady  of  j  was  oppressed  by  a  sad  secret — **  She 
strong  religious  views,  and  who  enter-  j  was  weary  of  life."  Less  is  said  about 
tiiins  an  unquenchable  love  for  her  cous-  j  her  secret  thim  is  said  about  her  hair, 
in  Edward.  The  mamage  is  a  matter  i  wliich,  of  course,  is  unlike  that  of  any 
of  convenience  for  both  parties.*  John  ,  one  else.  "It  had  not  that  purple  lus- 
Marchinunt  thinks  that  Olivia  will  make  tre,  nor  yet  that  wandering  glimmer  of 
a  good  guardian  for  his  daughter  after  red  gold,  which  gives  ])eculiar  beauty  to 
his  decease,  while  Olivia  is  tempted  by  some  raven  tresses.  Olivia's  hair  was 
the  dignity  she  will  att'iin  to.  After  her  long  and  luxuriant ;  but  it  was  of  that 
husband's  death,  Olivia  acts  the  double  |  dead,  inky  blackness  which  is  all  shadow, 
part  of  exacting  guardian  and  harsh  step-  i  It  was  dark,  fathomless,  inscrutable,  like 
mother  to  Mary.  She  is  harassed  by  the  ,  herself.'*  What  terrible  hair! 
knowledge  that  the  latter  is  loved  by  i  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  only  rea- 
Captain  Edward  Arundel.  Mary,  una- ,  son  why  Olivia  was  so  madly  in  love 
ble  to  bear  her  stepmother's  treatment,  ;  with  her  cousin  was  that  his  locks  were 
flies  from  Marchmont  Towers,  and  is '  red,  and  hers  black.  The  first  time  he 
marne<l  to  her  lover.  Being  obliged  to  j  is  referred  to,  it  is  said  that  he  had  "a 
leave  her  alone  for  a  short  time,  he  is  j  nimbus  of  golden  hair  "  shining  about 
laid  up  for  some  wrecks  on  account  of  a  ^  his  forehead.  In  this  respect  he  is  not 
railway  accident.  Paul  Marchmont  aud  :  singular  ;  for,  as  may  be  remembered, 
Olivia  plot  together  to  make  away  witli  I  Eleanor  Vane  had  a  "nimbus  of  glitter- 
Mary.  The  former  does  this  that  he .  ing  hair."  "  That  wandering  glimmer 
may  succeed  to  the  estate,  the  latter  that  i  of  red  gold"  which  was  wanting  in  Oliv- 
she  may  punisli  him  who  was  insensible  ia's  hair  was  conspicuous  in  that  of  Cap- 
to  her  charms.     Captain  Arundel  recov-    tain  Arundel ;  and  we  are  assured  that 


ers,  but  can  not  learn  where  his  wife  is, 
or  whether  she  is  alive.  He  is  told  that 
•he  suddenly  left  Marchmont  Towers  one 


'•  the  glitter  of  reddish  gold  in  his  hair, 
and  the  light  in  his  fearless  blue  eyes  " 
contributed  to   render    him  attractive. 


night,  aud  is  supj»osed  to  have  drowned  I  When  married  to  the  girl  Olivia  detests, 
herself.  iMeantinie  she  is  kept  prisoner  j  he  is  said  to  have  had  "  chestnut  curls." 
in  a  boat-house,  where  she  remains  some  Circumstances  alter  hair  as  well  as  cases, 
years,  and  gives  birth  to  a  son.  As  years  .  Even  Captain  Arundel  is  made  to  talk 
pass  away  Captain  Arundel  ceases  to  nonsense  on  this  subject  This  example 
think  that  his  wife  is  alive,  and  becomes  '  Ls  interesting  as  being  an  additional  one 


engaged  to  another  lady.     On  the  wed- 


of  the  kind  of  talk  in  which  Miss  Brad- 


ding-day,  Olivia  repents  and  tells  him   don  thinks  that  gentlemen  indulge.    He- 


where  his  wife  is  concealed.  Paul  March- 
mont commits  suici<le.  Olivia  becomes 
mad.  The  wife  w^ho  has  been  restored 
to  Cai>tiiin  Arundel  soon  dies.  After  a 
few  years  he  finds  final  consolation  in 
marrying  her  with  whom  the  maiTiage 
had  been  so  dramatically  hindered.  It 
will    be   seen   that  the  plot  is  nearly 


is  made  to  say  that  he  liked  certain 
"  girls  in  blue,  with  the  crinkly  auburn 
hair, — there's  a  touch  of  red  in  it  in  the 
light, — and  the  dimples."  So  absorb- 
ing and  important  is  the  great  hair  que»- 
tion  in  the  estimation  of  this  authoress, 
that  when  questioning  herself  as  to  why 
she  loves  her  oousin,  she  first  asks — '^  b 
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it  because  he  has  light-blue  eyes  and  Even  had  Paul  Marchmont  been  what 
chesnut  hair  with  wandering  gleams  of  we  are  told  he  was,  he  would  not  have 
light  in  it V  I  committed   suicide;   but  have   sneaked 

The  character  of  Olivia  is  as  extraor-  '  away  with  whatever  property  he  could 
dinary  as  her  appearance.  What  she  re-  '.  steal.  This  authoress  adds  another  to 
illy  was  is  thus  summed  up : — "  Did  she  ;  the  many  proofs  she  furnishes  us  with 
sacrifice  much,  this  woman,  whose  spirit ;  of  her  entire  ignorance  of  human  nature 
was  a  raging  fire,  who  had  the  ambition  ''  and  mental  processes,  by  making  Paul 
of  a  Semiramis,  the  courage  of  a  Boadi-  '  Marchmont  commit  s\iicide  after  the 
cea,  the  resolution  of  a  Lady  Macbeth!"  manner  of  Sardanapalus. 
How  she  acted  is  shown  in  one  passage,  Henry  Dunbar  contains  another  tale  of 
which  is  notable  as  being  among  the  pas- '  guilt  and  crime.  The  hero  is  a  brutal 
sages  of  the  genuine  sensational  style.  '  murderer.  With  an  ingenuity  which  we 
She  had  witnessed  love-making  between  must  acknowledge  without  admiring, 
Mary  and  Captain  Arundel.  So  strange  '  Miss  Braddon  has  here  devised  an  en- 
does  she  look  that  Mary  asks  her  what  tirely  new  sort  of  murder.  The  victim 
is  wrong.  '*  Olivia  Marchmont  grasped  is  the  head  of  an  East  India  banking  firm, 
the  trembling  hands  uplifted  entreating-  •  He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  army 
ly  to  her,  and  held  them  in  her  own, —  |  and  his  country  in  early  life,  on  account 
held  them  as  if  in  a  vice.  She  stood  of  its  being  discovered  that  he  had  forged 
thus,  with  her  step-daughter  pinioned  in  I  a  name  to  a  bill,  or  rather  that  he  had 
her  grasp,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  induced  another  to  do  the  deed  by  which 
girl's  face.  Two  streams  of  lurid  light !  he  was  to  benefit  Thirty-five  years 
seemed  to  emanate  from  those  dilated  '  elapse,  and  he  returns  home  to  occupy 
grey  eyes  ;  two  spots  of  ci'imson  blazed  '  the  post  of  head  partner  in  the  London 
in  the  widow's  hollow  cheeks."  The  '  house.  His  former  accomplice,  Joseph 
latter  portion  is  imimitable.  We  doubt  I  Wilmot,  who  had  been  scurvily  treated, 
if,  even  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  anything  '  as  he  thought,  contrives  to  meet  Mr. 
like  it  was  ever  delivered.  After  read-  !  Dunbar  at  Soutliampton,  there  murders 
ing  that  Olivia's  hair  "  was  dark,  fath-  '  his  old  employer,  assumes  his  name,  and 
omless,  inscnitable,"  and  that,  when  ex-  ;  becomes  possessed  of  his  wealth.  The 
cited,  **  two  streams  of  lurid  light  ema- '  puzzle  consists  in  Mr.  Dunbar  being  sus- 
nated  from  her  eyes,"  and  "  two  spots  of  pected  of  having  murdered  his  servant, 
cinmson  blazed"  in  her  hollow  cheeks,  ;  the  real  murderer  being  regarded  as  the 
we  are  inclined  to  think  she  is  but  a  crea-  victim.  In  the  end  the  tmth  is  discov- 
ture  of  Miss  Braddon's  imagination,  and  ered ;  but  the  murderer  escapes  from  jus- 
that  such  a  personage  is  as  unreal  as  a  tice,  dying  respected  and  penitent  in  an 
hobgoblin.  .  obscure  village  at  the  sea-coast. 

Paul  Marchmont,  the  villain,  is  hardly  I  It  would  liardly  have  occurred  to  any 
BO  ovei*powering  as  his  accomplice.  Of' other  than  a ''sensation"  novelist  to 
course  he  is  notable  for  his  hair,  which  is  j  make  a  story  like  this  the  subject  of  a 
said  to  have  given  "  a  peculiarity  to  a  '  work  in  tlu*ee  volumes.  Few  other  nov- 
personal  appearance  that  might  other-  ;  elists  could  have  invented  anything  so 
wise  have  been  in  no  way  out  of  the  diabolical  as  the  murder,  or  have  depict- 
common.  This  hair,  fine,  silky,  and  lux-  '  ed  with  seeming  complacency  the  atter- 
uriant,  was  tv/iite,  although  its  owner ;  life  of  the  criminal.  The  impression 
could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty- ;  made  is,  that  the  murderer  was  a  clever 
seven  yeai's  of  age."  He  is  but  a  sorry  \  man,  and  was  very  hardly  used.  In  her 
scoundrel.  After  being  publicly  horse-  ;  preface.  Miss  Braddon  tells  us  that  "  the 
whipped  he  meekly  forgives  his  chastiser.  I  story  of  Henry  Dunbar  pretends  to  be 
The  loss  of  honor  is  as  nothing  compared  ;  nothing  more  than  a  story,  the  reveal- 
with  the  possession  of  Marchmont  Tow-  ment  of  which  is  calculated  to  weaken 
ers.  Had  he  been  drawn  after  the  life,  the  interest  of  the  general  reader,  for 
he  would  have  been  endowed  with  some  whose  amusement  the  tale  is  written." 
redeeming  qualities.     When  a  man  acts  ;  The  most  astonishing  thing  about  this 


as  a  villain,  he  does  not,  as  Miss  Brad- 
don seems  to  think,  oease  to  be  a  man. 


is,  that  Miss  Braddon  should  seriously 
consider  a  tale  of  crime  aa  fitted  lor  the 
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"  amusement"  of  anybody.  Her  notion  '  passages  omitted,  this  novel  would  not 
of  what  ''the  general  reader"  is  maybe  have  contained  any  one  burning  for  re- 
the  correct  one.  We  eai'nestly  trust,  venge^  or  thirsting  for  blood.  There  are 
however,  that  he  does  not  j)osses8  the  fewer  artistic  faults  in  it  than  in  any  of 
morbid  tastes  of  Miss  BraJdon,  and  is  a  the  works  we  have  discussed.  It  proves 
less  contemptible  personage  than  she  how  very  nearly  Miss  Braddon  has  miss- 
considers  him  to  be.  |  ed  being  a  novelist  whom  we  might  r^ 

Here,  again,  we  tind  nothing  remark-  spect  and  praise  without  reserve.  But 
able  about  the  personages  excepting  their  it  also  proves  how  she  is  a  slave,  as  it 
hair.  If  the  following  be  true,  then  '  were,  to  the  style  which  she  created, 
many  disrei)Utable-looking  characters  "  Sensation"  is  her  Frankenstein, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  become  gentle- !  Isabel  Sleaford,  who  has  read  novels 
men  in  a[)pearance  at  a  very  small  cost.  '  and  j>oems  till  they  become  incorporated 
After  Joseph  VVilmot  had  his  beard  sha-  with  all  her  thoughts,  marries  George 
ven  off,  his  moustache  trimmed,  and  his  Gilbert,  a  country  surgeon,  and  a  strict 
hair  cut,  "he  was  no  longer  a  vagabond,  matter-of-fact  man.  It  is  one  of  those 
He  was  a  respect:ible,  handsome-looking  unions  about  which  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
gentleman,  advanced  in  middle  age ;  not  loves  to  write  about — the  union  of  the 
altocjether  unaristocratic-lockimj.  The  ,  Real  with  the  Ideal.  Such  an  union  is 
very  ex])ression  of  his  lace  was  altere<i.  quite  certain  to  produce  misery.  In  this 
The  detiant  sneer  was  changed  into  a  novel  the  wife  is  the  sufferer.  She  is 
haughty  smile  ;  the  sullen  scowl  was  vexed  to  find  the  hard  realities  of  life  so 
now  a  thoughtful  frown."  After  this  it  inferior  to  the  life  which  is  represented 
sounds  tame  to  hear  it  said  about  Laura  in  fiction.  When  sufferinij  from  the 
Dunbar: — "How  beautiful  she  looked,  painful  effects  of  disenchantment,  she 
with  the  folds  of  her  dress  trailing  over  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Roland  Land- 
the  dewy  grass,  and  a  flickering  halo  of  sell,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  splendid 
sunlight  tremulous  upon  her  diadem  of  property,  and  who  writes  poems  in  the 
golden  hair."  Miss  Wihnot,  the  mur-  style  of  Byron,  when  Byron  was  a  cy- 
derer's  daughter,  possesses,  however,  the  nic.  Mrs.  Gilbert  makes  of  this  rich 
most  wonderful  locks  of  any  of  the  but  wretclied  gentleman  the  hero  of  her 
j)ersonages  described  by  Miss  Braddon.  '  heart.  She  reads  his  poems  with  rap- 
For  them  she  can  not  find  a  color.  We  ture.  She  listens  to  his  opinions  with 
8np|)ose  they  must  have  resembled  those  respect,  mingled  with  awe.  In  his 
of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  after  the  applica-  ,  house  she  finds  the  fruition  of  her  dreams 
tion  of  the  mixture  which  made  his  hair  '  of  luxury.  The  result  may  be  foreseen, 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Miss  Wil-  But  the  consequences  are  not  what  we 
mot's  "  was  of  a  color  which  a  duchess  should  anticipate.  No  marriage  vows 
might  have  envied,  and  an  empress  tried  are  broken.  Though  overtures  are 
to  imitate  with  subtle  dyes  compounded  }  made,  yet  no  offence  is  committed.  At 
by  court  chemist.s."  Is  any  i)articular  ,  the  crisis  of  the  story,  Mrs.  Gilbert's 
color  of  hair  tlie  right  one  for  a  duchess  lover  is  murdered  by  her  father,  and  her 
to  have?  If  so,  we  su|»pose  it  must  husband  is  earned  off  by  fever, 
match  with  strawberry  leaves.  Such  is  the  plot.     A  rapid  sketch  of 

Towards  the  end  of  T>ie  JJoctoi-'^s  Wife,    the  story  will   show   how   gratuitously 
the  authoress  says : — "  This  is  not  a  sen-  j  the  "  sensation  "  element  has  been  iu- 


sation  novel.  1  write  here  what  I  know 
to  be  tlie  truth."  Something  of  the 
same  thing  was  stated  by  her  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Aurora  Fi'ot/d,  and  indeed 
novelists  are  allowed  to  make  such  state- 
ments for  the  sake  of  effect,  withoiit  its 
being  expected  tliat  they  should  be  liter- 
allv  correct.  In  the  case  of  The  Doctor^s 
W\ff^  Miss  Braddon  v^*y  nearly  wrote 
what  was  literally  true.  Had  the  plot 
been  very  slightly  altered,  and  ceitaiu 


troduced  into  these  volumes. 

George  Gilbert  pays  a  visit  to  Sigis- 
mund  Smith,  who  makes  a  living  by 
writing  sensation  novels,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  penny  numbers.  By  him  the 
country  surgeon  is  introduced  to  the 
Sleaford  family.  It  is  not  known  in 
what  maimer  Mr.  Sleaford  earns  money. 
The  truth  is  that  he  is  the  chief  of  a 
gang  of  forgers.  Being  detected  and 
put  on  his  trial,  he  is  sentenced  to  ten 
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years'  penal  servitude.  Chief  amon^  Mrs.  Gilbert  might  go  to  perdition  un- 
the  witnesses  whose  evidence  led  to  the  wept  and  unhindered.  We  are  led  to 
conviction  of  the  culprits  was  Roland  infer  that  she  \vas  saved  by  having  been 
•Laudsell.  With  him  Sleaford  was  iiiri-  born  with  yellow-black  eyes  and  a 
ous,  because  he  considered  it  unfair  that   straight  nose. 

one  whom  he  styled  a  "  languid  swell "  ;  We  now  come  to  the  last  of  Miss 
should  act  as  an  amateur  detective.  Braddon's  published  novels.     It  will  not 

The  Sleaford  household  was  broken  bring  up  the  rear,  for  another  one  is 
up  in  consequence  of  the  misfortune  about  to  be  given  to  the  public,  and  a 
which  had  happened  to  its  head.  Isa-  new  one  is  m  course  of  preparation, 
bel  went  out  as  a  governess  in  the  house  Whether  or  not  others  are  added  to  the 
of  a  Mr.  Raymond.  There  it  was  that  list,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  to  examine 
she  was  wooed  and  won  by  George  Gil-  those  she  has  produced.  A  novelist 
belt.  Through  Mr.  Raymond  they  who  gives  upwards  of  twenty  volumes 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Roland  Land-  to  tlie  world  may  add  others  to  the 
sell.  Everything  proceeds  smoothly  heap,  but  will  hardly  alter  the  opinion 
enough  till  Sli-s.  Gilbert's  father,  having  we  shall  form  respecting  their  literary 
got  a  ticket-of-leave,  proceeds  to  solicit  meiits.  The  new  ones  may  be  very 
money  from  her.  She  visits  him  clan-  good,  but  can  not  be  as  original  as  the 
destinely,  not  wishing  it  to  be  known  old.  Only  a  Clod  is  a  proof  of  this.  The 
that  she  is  his  daughter.  Her  conduct  stamp  of  the  authoress  of  Lady  Audley*9 
being  bniited  about  the  neighborhood.  Secret  is  visible  in  every  page.  Style, 
Roland  Landsell  goes  to  watch  the  pair,  tone,  and  method  of  construction  are 
He  waits  till  they  pait,  then  assaults  her  all  old  ;  the  names  and  a  few  of  the 
father,  is  recognized  by  him,  has  his  epithets  alone  are  different  By  some  it 
skull  shattered,  and  afterwards  dies,  is  regarded  with  a  rapture  akin  to  fanat- 
The  murderer  escapes,  makes  his  way  to  icism.  One  eminent  critic  has  designa- 
America,  where,  we  are  told,  that  **  for  ted  it  as  "  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
him  too  a  Nemesis  waits,  lurking  dark-  veiy  remarkable  books  written  by  Miss 
ly  in  some  hidden  turning  of  the  sinu-  Braddon."  According  to  another,  '*  it 
ous  way  along  which  a  scoundrel  walks.''    must  surely  be  pronounced  an  eminent 

Although  Mrs.  Gilbert  loses  a  hus-  success." 
band  and  lover  almost  simultaneously.  The  truth  is,  that  it  contains  fewer  in- 
yet  she  has  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  cidents  and  a  little  less  crime  than  |he 
a  large  fortune,  Roland  Landsell  having  other  productions  of  this  authoress, 
made  a  will  bequeathing  all  his  property  There  is  not  one  foul  murder  in  any  of 
to  her,  at  a  time  when  lie  expected  she  tiie  volumes.  A  man  tries  to  seduce  a 
would  forsake  her  husband  and  live  in  wife  from  her  allegiance  to  her  husbimd ; 
adultery  with  him.  On  the  whole,  the  but  he  fails,  and  dies  of  delv-ium  tremens, 
wicked  people  have  the  happier  fate  in  !  His  brother  is  on  the  point  of  commit- 
this  novel.  '  ting  bigamy  when  an  accident  occurs  to 

As  the  eyes  or  hair  are  such  very  im-  j  hinder  him.  A  tale  of  seduction  to 
portant  items  in  Miss  Braddon's  cata- '  which  we  are  treated  turns  out  .to  be  a 
logue  of  curiosities,  we  must  not  omit  to  ,  mistake,  the  seducer  having  unwittingj^y 
notice  those  of  the  pereonages  who  fill  married  the  woman  whose  ruin  he  had 
the  leading  parts.  Mrs.  Gilbert  has  j  planned.  Compared  with  J^Iiss  Brad- 
'*  yellow- black  eyes  ; "  tliose  of  her  lover  j  don*s  other  novels,  this  one  is  almost  a 
are  strauger  still,  being  of  "  a  nonde-   treatise. 

script  color."  "Sometimes  you  looked  Francis  Tredethlyn,  the  hero,  is  a 
at  the  eyes,  and  they  seemed  to  you  a  !  private  soldier,  who  comes  unexpectedly 
dark  bluish-grey ;  sometimes  they  were  into  a  property  yielding  him  upwards  of 
hazel ;    sometimes  you  were    beguiled   thirty  thousand  a  year.  He  marries  Maud 


into  fancying  them  black."  In  perfect 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  philosophy 
of  this  authoress,  she  makes  Roland  Land- 
jell  give  vent  to  the  following  novel  re- 
mark:— ''  With  red  hair  and  freckles. 


Hillary,  who  had  been  engaged  to  £a* 
sign  Lowther,  whose  servant  he  bad 
formerly  been.  Mr.  Harcourt  Lowther 
becomes  the  intimate  associate  of  the 
rich   man.     He  initiatea  him  into  tbe 
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mysteries  of  Bohemian  life,  doing  this 
with  the  view  either  of  ruining  his 
health,  or  at  least  of  detaching  him  from 
'his  wife.  The  authoress  exhibits  great 
familiarity  with  the  customs  of  the  least 
reputable  district  of  London.  She  tells 
lis  that  Francis  Tredethlyn  "  found  that 
Bohemia  was  a  kind  of  Belgravia  in 
clectro-[>late."  There  he  was  cAiTied 
'*  to  worship  at  numerous  temples, 
whose  distinguishing  features  were  the 
flare  of  gas-lamps,  and  the  popping  of 
champagne  corks,  branded  with  the  ob- 
scurest names  in  the  catalogue  of  wine- 
growers, and  paid  for  at  the  highest  rate 
known  in  the  London  market."  We 
are  assured,  however,  that  he  entered 
those  curious  temples  as  a  spectator 
only  ;  that  *'  his  worst  sin  was  the  per- 
petual *  standing '  of  spurious  sparkling 
wines,  and  the  waste  of  a  good  deal  of 
money  lost  at  unlimited  loo,  or  blind 
hookey,  as  the  case  might  be."  Many 
other  particulars  are  given  of  what  he 
eaw  and  felt.  To  us  it  is  a  mystery  far 
more  perplexing  than  anything  in  these 
novels,  how  a  lady  should  be  able  to 
describe  with  such  minuteness  what  she 
designates  as  "  remote  and  unapproach- 
able regions,  whose  very  names  were 
only  to  bo  spoken  in  hushed  accents  over 
the  fourth  bottle  of  Cbambeitin  or  Clos 
Vougeot  at  a  bachelor's." 

Ilarcourt  Lowther  is  unexpectedly  baf- 
fled in  his  project.  Having  discover- 
ed that  Francis  Tredethlyn  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  a  lady  at  Petersham,  he 
contrives  that  Mrs.  Lowther  shall  wit- 
ness an  interview  between  the  two. 
When  next  she  meets  her  husband,  she 
tells  him  that  they  are  to  remain  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  and  that  his  presence 
inspires  her  "with  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence.'* The  lady  in  (juestion  turns  out 
to  l>e  Mr.  Tredethlyn*s  cousin,  whom  he 
had  long  been  in  (piest  of,  and  who  had 
been  married  to,  and  then  desei-ted  by, 
Mr.  Lowther's  elder  brother.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  explained  at  the  proper 
time  to  Mrs.  Tredethlyn.  In  place  of 
giving  a  clear  statement  of  the  affair,  her 
husband  detemiines  first  to  upbraid  his 
pretended  friend,  and  then  to  fly  fix)m  his 
home.  It  is  a  ]>eculiarity  of  Miss  Brad- 
don's  heroes  and  heroines  that  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  abandon  wife,  children,  and 
home,  and  proceed  at  a  moments  notioe 


either  to  Australia  or  America.  He  takes 
his  revenge  on  Harcourt  Lowther  by  ex- 
posing his  conduct  in  the  presence  of 
a  host  of  friends.  Then  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing scene,  which  resembles  that  ex- 
tracted from  Aurora  Floi/d,  and  also  one 
which  we  did  not  extract  from  John 
Marchmonfs  Tjcgacy,  It  is  remarkable  as 
evincing  what  Miss  Braddon  considers  to 
be  the  way  in  which  gentlemen  would 
act  when  in  a  state  of  passion.  Mr.  Tre- 
dethlyn having  finished  speaking, 

"There  was  a  moment's  silence,  followed 
hy  a  sadden  smasliing  of  glass.  A  pair  of 
small  sluewy  white  hands  fastened  cat-like 
upon  Francis  Tredethlyn's  throat ;  and  he 
and  Harcourt  Lowther  were  grappling  each 
other  in  a  fierce  struggle.  It  was  very  long 
since  that  gentleman  had  been  weak  enough 
to  get  in  a  passion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lowther 
lost  his  head  all  in  a  moment,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  a  sudden  access  of  rage,  that  re- 
duced him  to  the  level  of  a  wounded  tiger.  . 
.  .  It  was  only  for  about  twenty  seconds  that 
his  claws  were  fastened  on  Francis  Tredeth- 
lyn's throat.  A  Cornish  heavy-weight  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  person  for  a  delicately- 
built  Sybarite  to  wrestle  with  very  success- 
fully. 

"  *  We  are  rather  celebrated  for  this  sort  of 
thing  in  my  country,'  Mr.  Tredethlyn  mut- 
tered between  his  set  teeth,  as  he  loosened 
Harcourt  Lowther's  grasp  from  his  throat, 
and  hurled  him  in  a  kind  of  bundle  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  where  he  fell  crashing  down 
among  the  ruins  of  a  dumb-waiter,  half-buri- 
ed under  a  chaos  of  broken  bottles  and  lob- 
ster-shells." 

This  feat  accomplished,  Mr.  Tredethlyn 
sets  off  with  the  intention  of  storting  for 
South  America,  No  sooner  has  he  de- 
parted than  his  wife  longs  for  his  return. 
Tidings  arrive  that  the  vessel  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  sailed  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  all  on  board 
have  perished,  flis  widow  is  inconsola- 
ble for  her  loss.  When  in  this  state, 
Mr.  Lowther  has  an  interview,  and  pro- 
poses for  her  hand  ;  which,  we  suppose, 
18  the  right  thing  for  a  "  delicately-built 
Sybarite"  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
His  overture  is  scornfully  repulsed.  He 
is  ordered  to  leave  the  house.  Before 
obeying,  he  stands  for  a  few  moments 
looking  at  Mrs.  Tredethlyn :  "A  strange 
compound  of  passionate  admiration  and 
vengeful  fury  flamed  in  his  eyes."  After 
taking  his  departure,  he  wanders  "to 
some  dismal  waste-ground  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Battersea.  .  .  .  There  he 
laid  himself  down  among  the  rubbish 
of  a  deserted  brickfield,  and  cried  like  a 
child.  For  Harcourt  Lowther  a  heavier 
punishment  is  in  store  than  that  of  being 
hurled  among  broken  bottles  and  lobster 
shells,  or  ignominiously  turned  out  of 
the  house  of  which  he  was  scheming  to 
become  master.  While  endeavoring  to 
make  a  drunkard  of  Francis  Tredethlvn, 
he  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess. At  last,  he  dies  of  delinum  tremens 
at  a  German  watering-place. 

As  may  be  easily  divined,  Francis 
Tredethlyn  did  not  sail  in  the  ship  which 
was  lost.  He  had  taken  his  passage, 
but  did  not  get  on  board  in  time.  Every- 
thing is  explained  between  him  and  his 
wife  ;  and  they  ai*e  re-united,  to  live,  as 
is  the  manner  of  such  persons  at  the  end 
of  a  novel,  an  unclouded  life.  In  due 
time  after  the  reconciliation,  children  are 
bom  to  them.  It  is  very  noteworthy 
that,  in  all  Miss  Braddon's  novels,  a  child 
nevei'  appears  till  it  is  wanted.  Need  we 
add  that  poor  curates  and  their  wives 
never  figure  among  her  heroes  and  hero- 
ines! 

Having  now  passed  in  review  the  long 
roll  of  Miss  Braddon's  personages,  what 
report  can  we  make,  what  judgment  must 
we  pronounced  Have  we  discovered 
among  them  one  who  thoroughly  amuses 
or  interests  us ;  one  whom  we  might  be 
tempted  to  take  as  a  model,  or  compelled 
to  admire  as  the  impersonation  of  any- 
thing noble  in  demeanor  and  loveable  in 
mind!  Is  there  a  single  page  in  her 
writings  from  which  we  have  derived  any 
gratification  or  learned  anything  newt 
Have  we  found  her  to  be  a  creator  of 
new  types,  a  copyist  of  living  personages, 
or  a  creator  of  unnatural  monstrosities  t 

Applying  to  her  productions  the  test 
which  we  named  at  the  outset,  we  find 
that  she  excels  where  to  excel  is  no  merit, 
failing  utterly  in  those  respects  wherein 
to  fail  means  mediocrity.  Of  pathos  and 
humor,  happy  touches  and  telling  say- 
ings, words  which  depict  while  they  ex- 
plain, thoughts  at  once  original  and  im- 
pressive, we  can  discover  no  traces  in 
her  pages.  What  is  conspicuous  above 
-U  things  is  the  skill  with  which  she 
groups  her  materials,  and  the  manner  in 
■^hicli  she  deals  with  revolting  topics,  so 


as  to  hinder  the  startled  reader  from  toss- 
ing her  volume  away  in  sheer  disgust. 
She  can  tell  a  story  so  as  to  make  us 
curious  about  the  end.  Does  the  power  • 
of  doing  this  alone  stamp  her  as  a  great 
novelist  t 

Sydney  Smith  would  have  replied,  As- 
suredly it  does.  When  reviewing  Mr. 
Lister's  undeservedly  forgotten  novel, 
Qratthy^  he  wrote  these  words: — "The 
main  question  as  to  a  novel  is,  Did  it 
amuse  t  Were  you  surprised  at  dinner 
coming  so  soon  ?  did  you  mistake  eleven 
for  ten  and  twelve  for  eleven?  Were 
you  too  late  to  dress  ?  and  did  you  sit  up 
beyond  the  usual  hour  t  If  a  novel  pro- 
duces these  efiects  it  is  good  ;  if  it  does 
not,  story,  language,  love,  scandal  itself 
can  not  save  it  It  is  only  meant  to 
please ;  and  it  must  do  that  or  it  does 
nothing." 

Now,  the  reviewers  who  have  lauded 
Miss  Braddon's  novels,  apply  to  them 
only  the  test  employed  by  Sydney  Smith. 
They  tell  us  that  the  plots  will  hardly  bear 
criticism,  that  the  tone  is  unhealthy,  that 
the  views  of  life  are  false  and  mischiev- 
ous ;  but  they  Recommend  them  to  us 
notwithstanding,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  each  can  be  read  from  the  first  to  the 
last  page  without  our  attention  ever 
flagging,  or  our  interest  being  abated. 
They  are  recommended,  moreover,  as 
good  stimulants  in  these  days  of  toil  and 
worry,  and  as  well  fitted  for  relieving 
overtaxed  brains  by  diverting  our  thoughts 
from  the  absoi'bing  occupations  of  daily 
life. 

Others,  again,  take  different  ground. 
According  to  them  the  **  sensation  tale" 
is  no  novelty.  They  boldly  avow  that 
all  great  novels  are  as  sensational  as  those 
of  Miss  Braddon.  If  called  upon  they 
would  cite  as  examples  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Scott,  and  a  few  of  the  works 
of  Bulwer  Lytton  and  George  Eliot  The 
Heart  of  J/id/ot/nan  and  Eugene  Atxmij 
Adam  Bade  and  The  Mill  on  t/ie  Floss,  are 
unquestionably  novels  wherein  there  are 
incidents  as  highly  colored  as  in  Ladjf 
Audleifs  Secret  or  Henry  Dunbcar,  The 
difference,  however,  is  far  greater  than 
the  resemblance.  These  works  are  truth- 
ful taken  as  wholes,  and  even  the  start- 
ling occun'ences  are  not  at  variance  with 
experience  and  probability.  Aooordiog 
to  Miss  Braddon,  crime  is  not  an  aooi- 
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dent,  but  it  is  the  business  of  life.  She  |  scenes  so  grossly  untrue  to  nature,  that 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  chief  we  can  hardly  pardon  the  authoress  if 
end  of  man  is  to  commit  a  murder,  and  she  drew  them  in  ignorance,  and  can  not 
his  his^hest  merit  to  escape  punishment ;  condemn  her  too  strongly  if,  knowing 
that  women  are  born  to  attem[)t  to  com-  their  falseness,  she  introduced  them  for 
niit  murders,  and  to  succeed  in  commit-  the  sake,  of  effect  The  Archbishop  of 
ting  bigamy.  If  she  teaches  us  anything  ,  York  did  not  overstate  the  case  when, 
new-,  it  is  tint  we  should  sympathize  j  speaking  as  a  moralist,  he  said  at  the 
with  murderers  and  reverence  detectives.  !  Iluddersfield  Church  Institute,  in  No- 
Her  principles  appear  to  us  to  resemble  vember  last,  that  "  sensational  stories 
very  strikingly  those  by  which  the  Thugs  were  tides  which  aimed  at  this  effect  sim- 
used  to  regulate  their  lives.  ply — of  exciting  in  the  mind  some  deep 

The  charge  is  a  hard  one ;  but  of  its  feeling  of  overwrought  interest  by  the 
justice  we  are  firmly  convinced.  The  i  means  of  some  temble  passion  or  cnma 
extracts  we  have  given  suffice  to  prove  j  They  want  to  persuade  people  that  in 
tliat  it  is  deserved.  Let  her  ]>ersonages  |  almost  every  one  of  the  well-ordered 
cease  to  be  ]>otential  or  actual  criminals, ;  houses  of  their  neighbors  there  was  a 
and  they  will  stand  forth  as  lay  figures  '  skeleton  shut  up  in  some  cupboard  ;  that 
distinguishable  for  nothing  except  the  theircomfortable  and  easy-looking  neigh- 
shape  ol  their  noses  and  the  color  of  their  bor  had  in  his  breast  a  secret  story 
eyes  and  hair.  They  excite  our  interest  which  he  was  Always  going  about  trying 
only  so  long  as  they  are  blameworthy,  to  conceal;  that  there  was  something 
Her  good  people  are  insufferably  stupid,  about  a  real  will  registered  in  Doctor's 
^ir  ^lichael  Audley,  John  Mellish,  i  Commons,  and  a  false  will  that  at  some 
George  (iilbert,  Francis  Tredethlyn  !  proper  moment  should  tumble  out  of 
Buffer  lor  the  sins  of  others,  and  seem  to  j  some  broken  bureau,  and  bring  about  the 
suffer  deservedly.  We  can  hardly  sym-  denontnent  which  the  author  wished  to 
pathize  with  fools  when  their  own  folly  I  achieve."  Though  the  foregoing  re- 
18  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  Miss  ,  marks  have  a  general  appliciUion,  yet 
liraddon  renders  all  those  who  are  not ;  they  apply  with  crushing  force  to  the 
wicked  so  utterly  ridiculous,  that  we  are  present  case.  It  need  only  be  added,  as 
tempted  to  inter  she  designed  to  show  how  1  advice  to  those  who  either  possess  or  de- 
niistaken  a  thing  is  probity  or  goodness,      light  to  buy  such  books,  that  the  proper 

Testetl,   then,  by   a    purely   literary    shelf  on   which   to  [)lace  them  is  that 
Btandard,  these  woiks  nmst  be  designat-    whereon  stands  The  Newgate  Qiienchir, 


ed  as  the  least  valuable  among  works  of 
fiction.  They  glitter  on  the  surface,  but 
the  substance  is  base  metal.     Hence  it  is 


We  should  act  unfairly  if  we  left  on 
our  readers*  minds  the  impression  that 
we  do  not  regard  l^liss  Braddon  as  an 


that  the  impartial  critic  is  compelled,  as  j  authoress  of  originality  and  merit.  In 
it  weie,  to  unite  with  the  moralist  in  re-  her  own  branch  of  literature,  we  hold  that 
garding  them  as  mischievous  in  their  ten-  I  she  is  without  a  living  rival.  The  noto- 
dency,  antl  as  one  of  the  abominations  of !  riety  she  has  acquired  is  her  due  reward 
the  age.  Into  uncontaminated  minds  for  having  woven  tales  which  are  as  f;W- 
they  will  instil  false  view  of  human  con-  cinating  to  ill-regulated  minds  as  police 
duct.  Such  notions  are  more  easily  im-  i  reports  and  divorce  cases.  Her  achieve- 
posed  on  tlu;  unwary  than  eradicated  ments  may  not  command  our  respect; 
from   the   minds  which  have  cherished    but  they  are  very  notable,  and  almost 


them.  Miss  Biaddon  makes  one  of  her 
peisonages  tell  another  that  life  is  a  very 
different  thing  in  realitv  than  in  three- 
volume  novels.  She  has  manifested  this 
in  her  own  works.  But  the  fact  of  this 
difference  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  their 
inferiority.  A  novel  is  a  j)icture  of  life, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  faithful.  The 
fault  of  these  novels  is  that  they  contain 
pictures  of  daily  life,  wherein  there  are 


unexampled.  Others  before  her  have 
written  stories  of  blood  and  lust,  of  atro- 
cious crimes  and  hardened  criminals,  and 
these  have  excited  the  interest  of  a  very 
wide  circle  of  readers.  But  the  class 
that  welcomed  them  was  the  lowest  in 
the  social  scale,  as  well  as  in  mental  ca- 
pacity. To  Miss  Braddon  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  penned  similar  stories  in 
easy  and  oorreot  English,  and  published 
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them  in  three  volnmes  in  place  of  issuing  '  was  to  be  made  illustrious  by  the  siege 
them  in  penny  numbers.  She  may  boast,  of  Sebastopol,  was  born  at  Mittan,  the 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  of  having  capital  of  Courland,  May  2oth,  1818.  It 
temporarily  succeeded  in  making  the  was  the  home  of  the  old  dukes  of  Cour- 
literature  of  the  Kitchen  the  favorite  land  and  the  residence  of  King  Louis 
reading  of  the  Drawing  room.  XVIII.  of  France,  while  traveling  under 

the  title  of  the  Count  de  Lisle.     It  is  a 
:  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  Na- 

LIEUTENANT-GENEKAL  TODLEBEN.     P^^^^"   crossed   the    Nieman   with    his 

grand  army  on  his  way  to  Moscow.    1  he 
The  brilliant  career  of  this  remarkable    father  of  young  Todleben  was  a  merchant 
man  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  old  his-    After  having  completed  his  studies  in 
tone  maxim  "that  circumstances  make    theschoolsof  Riga,  he  was  admitted  into 
men."     It  is  rather  tnie  that  talents  and    the  college  of  engineers  at  St.  Peters- 
genius  are  thus  developed  by  great  occa-   burg.     He  was  aftei'wards  commissioned 
sions.     The  name  of  Todleben  was  un-    as  a  lieutenant  in  the  grenadier  corps  of 
known  abroad  previous  to  the  campaign    sappers.     For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube  in  1858-   employed  by  the  bureau  of  engineering 
4.  The  Crimean  wai*  developed  his  great   in  theoreti«il  studies  connected  with  the 
talents  as  a  military  engineer.     He  be-   attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places,  and 
came  the  hero  of  Sebastopol.     In  that   between  1848  and  1851,  he  served  in 
tremendous  war-duel  between  the  Allied   the  Caucasus  against  Shamyl.     In  the 
armies  on  one  side  and  Prussia  on  the   latter  year  he  was  appointed  aide-de- 
other,  Todleben  was   the   champion    of  camp  to  General  Von  Schilder  as  lieuten- 
Rnssia.     His  military  talents  and  genius   ant^colonel  of  the  engineers  of  the  guard, 
were  an   over-match   for  the  combined   He  participated  in  the  campaign  against 
forces  and  skill  of  England  and  France,    the  Turks  on  the  Danube  in  1853.     In 
He  saved  the  Russian  army,  and  was  ex-  ■  1854  Prince  Goitschakoff  despatched  him 
alted  to  the  high  position  of  Aide -de-    as  the  best  engineer  officer  under  his  com- 
camp  General  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the   mand  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Sebasto- 
Russias.     The  world  justly  admires  tal-   pol.     In  less  than  a  year  he  passed  suc- 
ents  and  genius.     This  admiration  rises   cessively  through  the  grades  of  captain, 
to  a  higher  point,  when  great  genius  is   commandant,  lieutenant-colonel,  adjutant 
successfully  employed  in  the  conflict  of ,  colonel,  marshal  de  camp,  and  adjutant- 
vast  armies  between  contending  nations,    general,  and  received  from  the  Emperor 
It  is  this  feeling  in  the  public  mind  which  '  the  highest  marks  of  esteem  and  consid- 
has  called  forth  such  bursts  of  just  admi-   eration.    He  was  not  entrusted  with  any 
ration  at  the  military  genius  of  General   important  operations  until  the  landing  of 
Grant,  and  the  constellation  of  heroes   the  Allies  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
who   have  fought  the  battles  of  their  ;  1854  ;  but  from  that  time  until  the  cap- 
country  under  him.     It  is  this  in  part   ture  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city  ra 
which  gives  interest  to  the  fine  Porti-ait ,  September,  1855,  he  exhibited  engineer- 
of  General   Todleben   which   we    have  j  ing  genius  of  the  first  order  in  the  con- 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  number  of  the   stiiiction   of  earthworks   which  baffled 
Eclectic.     An  additional  interest  is  im- ;  every  effort  of  the  besiegers.     He  wajT 
parted  to  his  portrait  by  the  fact  that  the   severely  wounded  in  the  course  of  tho 
Russian  Government  have  employed  his   siege ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1855  he 
talents  as  a  historian  to  give  to  the  world    was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
a  permanent  record  of  that  tremendous   rank  of  Aide-de-camp  General,  for  the 

~  " purpose  of  strengthening  the  defensive 

works  at  Cronstadt,  where  he  was  still 
spending  much  of  his  time  when  we  ^re 
there  last  summer  (1864).  For  a  very 
able  and  favorable  review  of  Grenerju 
Todleben's  History  of  the  Crimean  War, 
see  the  Eclectic  for  January  of  the  cur- 
rent year. 


frtruggle  between  Russia  and  the  allied 
armies.  That  history  has  been  wiitten, 
challenging  the  historians  ol  England  and 
France  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
'acts.  A  biief  and  imj)erfect  outline- 
sketch  of  the  great  Russian  engineer  is  all 
we  propose  to  offer  the  reader  in  this  place, 
^^rancis  Edward  Todleben,  whose  name 
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FALLING  LEAVES. 

Round  through  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
year  have  we  come  once  more  to  the  "season 
of  mists  and  mellow  fruitftilness" — the  season 
of  falling  leaves.  Now  upon  the  mountains 
is  painted  the  rich  coloring  of  autumn  ;  miles 
of  heather  dying  into  a  deeper  purple,  miles 
of  bracken  burnt  into  vivid  rusted  masses. 
Now  on  the  horizon  is  the  vague  violet  haze 
into  which  the  sun  sinks  shorn  of  his  beams, 
and  hangs  as  a  glowing  ball  fresh  frdhi  day's 
furnace.    No  longer  are  the  groves 

"Fold  upon  fold  of  foliage, 
Proof  against  the  stars ;" 

but  rather  we  admire  how 

**  The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongnes  of  flame 
Illumines  the  pages  of  earth's  Doomsday  Book ; " 

and  we  perceive  how  the  beneficent  Creator 
hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time — 
even  the  beginnings  of  decay. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  no  emblem  of  hu- 
man life  so  hackneyed  as  the  fading  and  fall- 
ing leaf,  since  the  prophet  wrote  those  words 
of  terrible  truth : 

**We  do  all  fade  as  a  leaf;   and  our  iniquities, 
like  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away." 

Read  this  verse  again,  before  the  example  of 
yon  whirling,  withered  leaf  Was  ever  any- 
thing more  helpless  against  the  blast  that 
drives  it  along?  So  are  we  helpless  against 
(dn  and  death  until  God's  help  comes. 
A  foreign  poet  has  thus  expanded  the  idea : 

"Like  the  dry  leaf  that  autumn's  breath 

Sweeps  from  the  tree,  the  mourning  tree ; 

So  swiftly  and  so  certainly 
Our  days  arc  blown  about  by  death  : 

For  life  is  built  on  vanity. 
Renewing  days  but  death  renew. 

I  told  thee  so — I  told  thee  so — 
And,  O  my  soul,  the  tale  was  true ! " 

But  notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  every 
returning  autumn,  no  truth  is  slower  learned 
by  human  nature  than  the  evanescence  of  the 
summer  of  its  prime.  The  subject  is  unpleas- 
ant, though,  during  the  June  of  life,  that  dis- 
tant decay  may  have  a  certain  attraction  of 
romance ;  and  amid  the  blaze  of  busy  exist- 
ence, the  long  well-filled  days,  we  may  even 
project  a  wish  towards  the  quiet  leaf-falling 
period,  after  flowers  have  blossomed  and 
fruits  been  borne.  Only  the  true  Christian 
can  contemplate  with  more  than  composure 
the  surely  coming  winter  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ty, and  the  dark  days  of  decay  and  death 
that  must  precede  the  rising  of  his  new  year 
with  God : 

"These  fading  leaves, 
That,  with  thoir  rich  variety  of  hues 
Make  yonder  forest  in  the  slanting  sun 
So  beautiful — in  you  awake  the  thought 
Of  winter,  cold  cfrear  winter,  when  those  trees 
Each  like  a  fleshless  skeleton  shall  stretch 
Its  bare  brown  boughs.  ... 


To  me  their  many-colored  beauties  speak 

Of  times  of  merriment  and  festival. 

The  year's  best  holiday:  I  call  to  mind 

The  schoolboy  days,  when  in  the  falling  leaves 

I  saw  with  eager  hope  the  pleas^j^t  sign 

Of  coming  Christmas.  ...        '^ 

To  you  the  beauties  of  th'  autumnal  year 

Make  mournful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 

Doom'd  to  the  grave 's  long  winter,  spirit  broken ; 

Bending  beneath  the  burden  of  his  years. 

Sense-dulled  and  fretful,  *full  of  aches  aud  pains,' 

Yet  clinging  still  to  life.    To  me  they  show 

The  calm  decav  of  nature,  when  the  mind 

Retains  its  strength,  and  in  the  languid  eye 

Religion's  holy  hope  kindles  a  joy 

That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.     O,  my  friend, 

That  thy  faith  were  as  mine !" 

Come  from  the  garden  to  the  fields,  and  wo 
find 

"  The  fox-gloTC  tail 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  th*  upspringing  lark, 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.     And  the  rose 
Stands  like  some  boasted  beanty  of  past  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone." 

James  Grahame  has  been  in  the  churchyard, 
and  seen 

"  The  sere  and  yellow  leaves,  wth  eddjring  sweep, 
Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillock'd  graves : 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thornthc  ruddy  haws^ 
Beneath  its  jetty  load  the  bramble  bends." 

While  near  at  hand  hang  the  milk-white  clus- 
ters of  the  hazel, 

**  With  auburn  branches,  dipping  in  the  stream. 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflow 
The  leaf-strewn  banks.'* 

Ah !  does  not  all  the  sadness  of  the  season 
make  one  long  for  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness? 
even  though  it  must  be  preceded  by  that  aw- 
ful time,  when,  in  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet, 

"  All  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved. 
And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a 

scroll; 
And  all  their  host  shall  fall  down 
As  the  leaf  faileth  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a 

falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree; " 

Surely  as  these  short  years  of  ours  wax  from 
spring  and  wane  into  winter,  is  coming  a 
wonderful  new  world,  whereof  God  has  told 
us  somewhat  in  such  words  as  these  : 

"  And  by  the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof^ 
on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all 
trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade, 
neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed : 
it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  according  to  his 
months,  because  their  waters  they  issued  out 
of  the  sanctuary  *,  and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be 
for  meat,  and  the  leaves  thereof  for  medicine." 

Wliatever  be  our  interpretation  of  EzekiePs 
inspired  vision,  it  is  certain  that  it  points  Xo  a 
period  and  a  place  w)iere  decay  and  death 
shall  be  unknown,  for  tliey  shall  then  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  life,  as  in  '*a  river  that  can  not 
be  passed  over.** 
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FROM  "MY  I3ARLING  DOWN  BY  THE 

SEA." 

Where  the  cool  breeze  greets  the  rilver 
Of  the  soft  curving  sand, 
And  the  fresh  brecM  lifts  my  tresses, 
Musing  sad  and  lone  I  stand. 
He  my  darling  in  the  city — 
In  its  feverish  throb  and  roar — 
Would  that  he  were  by  me  standing 
Hand-in-hand  upon  the  shore. 

Brave  blue  sky,  bend  thou  above  him, 
Fresh  and  fair  as  now  o*er  me ! 
Blow,  fresh  breeze,  and  bring  unto  him 
Tiding  from  the  whispering  sea ! 
Tell  him  that  his  darling  keepeth 
Night  and  day  his  memory  dear ; 
Breathes  his  name  amid  the  sunshine — 
Breathes  it  in  the  moonlight  clear. 

Thrice  a  day  the  seaside  tillage 

Wakens  with  a  start  to  life, 

When  the  great  trains  from  the  city 

Break  the  calm  and  hnsh  to  strife. 

Anxiously  I  scan  the  faces, 

For  I  may,  beloved  mine, 

Clasp  a  hand  perchance,  this  evening, 

That  this  mom  was  clasped  in  thine. 

Mighty  are  the  links  that  bind  us 
Firm  and  true  as  iron  l)ands — 
Far  across  the  leases  of  distance, 
You  and  I,  love,  have  clasped  hands. 
Sunlight  in  the  dusky  office, 
Kiss  my  darling's  careworn  face. 
Steal,  cool  breeze,  across  his  features — 
Woo  him  for  a  moment's  space ! 

Tell  him  that  the  seaside  beauty 
Makes  my  heart  grow  faint  and  sad ; 
Till  he  comes  to  share  it  with  me 
Nothing  here  can  make  me  glad  ! 
Tell  him  I  am  watching,  waiting. 
Sick  at  heart,  as  sick  can  be. 
Waiting,  watching,  for  the  morning 
That  shall  bring  him  unto  me. 

— London  iSocietif, 


A  SCENE  ON  BOULOGNE  PIER. 

"  Lif'  15  a  joRt,  and  all  thingn  show  it. 
I  thought  so  oDce,  but  now  1  know  it." 

Oay'9  Epitaph. 

Tire  sea  was  calm,  the  breeze  was  mild, 
On  all  mankind  the  summer  smiled ; 
An  ni.ny  people  gathered  near 
'i'o  he.  r  the  minstrel  of  the  pier. 
A  you  h  he  was  of  noble  mien, 
Who  s(  arcc  had  twenty  winters  seen; 
His  bn  w  bore  trace  of  anxious  care — 
SSccnicd  as  a  canker  eating  there. 
How  many  of  that  motley  throng, 


Who  listened  to  his  dolefnl  song. 

Thought  on  themselves,  and  thanked  their  God 

That  they  d  escaped  misfortune's  rod? 

How  many,  heedless,  tried  to  play 

In  worthless  talk  the  houre  away ; 

Whilst  budding  youth  in  wanton  fun. 

Gambolled  and  frolicketl  in  the  sun? 

There  ])layed  the  child  of  tender  years, 

Buoyant  with  joy,  unknown  to  fears ; 

Heaving  its  sorrows  in  a  sigh. 

Beneath  a  loving  mother's  eye. 

And  there  the  youth,  who  laughed  away 

Ill-boding  fears  from  every  day ; 

Whilst  flippant  coxcombs  turned  and  sneered. 

At  one  who  oft  like  them  had  jeered. 

Beware !  and  boast  not,  oh  ye  proud ! 

The  Tyrian  robe  is  but  a  shroud; 

The  purple  velvet  of  to-day 

Is  but  a  rag,  enwrapping  clay. 

Yonder,  with  heart  as  cold  as  stone, 

A  stem  old  Abb<^  sits  alone ; 

Long  dead  to  love*s  wide-spreading  leaven, 

He  thinks  of  nought  but  self  and  heaven — 

Condemns  the  thoughtless  acts  of  youth, 

Thinks  of  himself,  and  then,  forsooth. 

Sends  up  to  heaven  a  vaunting  prayer — 

Thinkmg  'twill  gain  admission  there — 

Thinking  that  he,  in  youth  ne'er  made 

Errors,  whose  traces  never  fade : 

That  his — not  Fortune's — cunning  hand 

Guided  the  wheel,  and  dealt  the  sand.; 

That  he  in  nrtue*s  paths  e'er  kept. 

Measuring  each  stride  before  he  stept. 

These  are  the  thoughts  thou  movesi,  poor  boy. 

Which  known,  would  thy  last  hopes  destroy; 

Though  thou  in  soul  may'st  once  have  been 

As  stout  as  any  in  this  scene; 

Till  all  thy  cunning  fai  hless  proved. 

When  Fate  and  Fortune  'gainst  thee  moved ; 

And  when  thy  fellows  on  thee  frowned. 

Left  thee  despairing^  son'ow-bound : 

Yet  there  is  one  amidst  the  throng. 
Who  pitying,  hearkens  to  thy  song ; 
One,  who  with  th'  unchanging  time, 
Fast  is  descending  from  his  prime : 
See  him,  who  seated  seems  to  gaze 
On  thy  pale  brow  with  deep  amaze, 
Pities  thy  fate,  forgives  thy  faults ; 
fc^low  to  condemn,  he  kindly  halta, 
Lest,  with  a  vice  not  quite  unknown, 
He  marks  thy  faults,  and  spares  his  own ; 
Tender  in  thought,  in  spirit  kind, 
A  noble  man  of  simple  mind. 

Ay,  tenderer  hearts  by  far  are  there  I 
Heaits  which  arc  bom  to  soothe,  and  ihard 
Man's  ev'ry  woe  and  ev'ry  care : 
The  blushing  cheek,  the  loving  eye, 
The  kindly  look,  the  half-breathed  sigh; 
The  ever-ready  hainV  to  aid, 
The  wearied — low  by  sickness  laid ; 
In  these  thou'st  sympathizing  fnenda, 
Now  when  thy  soul  'neath  sorrow  bendi. 
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Youth,  vainly  may'st  thou  pity  seek, 
For  misspent  days  ^Ybich  pale  thy  cheek ; 
To  buoy  with  hope  thy  few  short  years, 
Allay  thy  grief,  assuage  thy  tears; 
From  other,  than  whom  each  may  find, 
The  loving  Lobd  of  all  mankind. 

E»  V.  Be 

— London  Society, 


RIVER  OF  DART, 

[The  Dart  fliws  iti  a  wild  tuinultuous  stream,  and  its 
*•  cry."  in  tho  stillrn'ss  of  night,  may  be  heard  far 
from  its  bunks.  It  is  flubject  t<»  frequent  and  sudden 
inun'!ation.  *'  Dart  came  down  last  night"  is  an  ex- 
pression often  in  th.'  mouths  of  thn  moor-roeu  ;  and  it 
is  said  tli.it  a  year  novor  p.-i8»  's  witliuut  one  person  at 
the  least  being  drownod  in  the  river.  Henco  tho  local 
rhyme  : 

"  River  of  Dart !  O  river  of  Dart  I 
Every  year  thou  claimest  a  heart.*' — Murray. '\ 

River  of  Dart !  O  River  of  Dart! 
Every  year  thou  claimcst  a  heart. 
Beautiful  river,  through  fringe  of  fern 

Gliding  swift  to  the  souihem  sea, 
Snch  is  the  fame  thy  wild  waves  earn, 
Such  is  the  dirge  men  sing  by  thee : 
For  the  cry  of  Dart  is  the  voicxj  of  doom. 
When  the  floods  arc  out  in  the  moorland  gloom. 

River  of  Dart!  beside  thy  stream 
In  the  sweet  Devon  summer  I  linger  and  dream ; 
For  thy  mystic  pools  are  dark  and  deep, 
And  thy  flying  waters  strangely  clejir, 
And  the  crags  are  wild  by  the  Lover's  Leap, 
And  thy  song  of  sorrow  1  will  not  hear, 
While  the  fierce  moor-falcon  floats  aloft, 
And  I  gaze  on  eyes  that  are  loving  and  soft. 

River  of  Dart!  the  praise  be  thine 
For  the  loving  eyes  that  arc  meeting  mine ! 
Where  thy  swift  trout  leap,  and  thy  swallows  dip, 
'Neath  a  gray  tor's  shadow  'twas  mine  to  know 
The  jmre  first  touch  of  a  virgin  lip, 

And  the  virgin  pant  of  a  breast  of  snow. 
River  of  Dart  I  O  river  of  Dsrt ! 
By  thy  waters  wild  I  have  found  a  heart. 

— Temple  Bar, 


A  SEPTEMBER  RHYME. 

Mistily  rises  the  harvest  moon 

Over  acres  of  yellow  com  : 
Sweet — how  sweet ! — is  the  reaper's  tune 

I'hrongh  the  silvering  woodlands  borne; 
Magical  shy  light  of  luminous  twilight 

Glitters  on  streamlet  -  tinges  the  thorn. 

West  wind ! — west  wind !  fluttering  up 
Where  aml)er  skies  meet  amber  seas — 

Cool  as  the  wine  in  a  poet's  cup, 

Rustle  the  leaves  of  the  dense  lime  trees — 

Icily  shiver  on  waves  of  the  river — 

Play  with  the  shadows  on  lawns  and  leas ! 

Mabel — Mabel !  l3nng  asleep 

'Mid  pleasant  fancies  and  pillows  of  down — 
Out  to  sea  let  the  wet  breeze  sweep! — 

Thou  wilt  not  open  those  eyes  of  brown. 
Wilt  not  hearken,  while  gray  skies  darken 

And  dews  of  midnight  the  wet  sheaves  drown. 

MOBTUfKB  COLUNS. 


TO  AN  ABSENT  FRIEND. 

Ip  I  and  mine  were  all  below  the  grass 
Beside  that  old  and  solemn  church  yon  know. 
Would  you  forget  us?     Nay!     In  fitful  show 

Fair  early  friendships  through  lone  memory  pass, 

Like  sunny  glimpses  caught  in  a  cold  glass; 
And  there,  serenely  sheltered,  come  and  go 
The  undying  dead :  ay,  better  sheltered  so 

Than  under  sepulchres  of  stone  and  brass. 

But  fur  the  rest,  whose  mortal  hands  to-day 
Might  cla<«p  your  own  as  warmly  as  before, 

To  whom  your  voice,  your  looks,  might  now  convey 
The  joy  Time  crowns  with  pathos,  and  restore 

The  strength  of  trust  in  absence  worn  away, — 
O,  let  remembrance  plead  their  claim  to  more! 

— Macmillan's  Magazine, 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Recollections  oj  Sei'enty  Yeo.r8.  By  Mrs.  John 
Farrar.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  liclds,*  1866.  This 
little  work  pos.»sesses  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
The  high  social  position  and  the  literary  a.ssocia- 
tions  of  the  authoress,  and  her  wide  and  varied 
experience  and  observation  afforded  her  cxtnior- 
dinary  facilities,  and  she  gives  us  here  the  matur- 
ed and  condensed  results. 

The  same  enterprising  publishers  announce  for 
the  autumn  a  long  list  of  new  works,  some  of 
them  important  ones,  among  which  we  notice  a 
new  editicm  of  Shakspeare  (in  blue  and  gold)  ed- 
ited by  Thomas  Keightley. 

Christianity  and  Statesmanship,  By  Willinm 
Hague,  D.  D.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1856. 
A  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  able 
and  excellent  work.  Many  of  these  chapters, 
when  }>ublislied  in  separate  form  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention. 

Alfred  UagarVs  Household,  By  Alexander 
Smith.  Boston :  Tick  nor  &  Fields,  1865.  pp. 
240.  The  author  of  A  Life  Dratna  here  appearv 
in  a  new  character,  as  the  writer  of  a  simple  and 
touching  tale  of  Scotch  life.  While  the  work  has 
little  of  the  brilliancy  which  distinguished  his 
earlier  productions,  it  is  marked  by  clear  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  a  chastened  style.  The 
tone  of  the  work  is  healthful  and  elevated. 

American  Criticism ^  or  the  North  American  Re- 
view^ and  the  ^^  Life  and  Times  of  John  Uuss,** 
American  News  Co.  A  remarkable  pamphlet^ 
sharply  reviewing  the  criticism  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  on  the  above  valuable  work  and  its 
highly  esteemed  author.  No  one  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  merits  of  the  case  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  the  critic  in  this  encounter  has 
been  sadly  worsted.  And  we  regret  that  so  ven- 
erable and  able  a  representative  of  American  lit- 
erature and  critici^m  as  the  North  American  Re- 
view  should  have  been  the  medium  of  so  ground- 
less and  apparently  malignant  an  attack  on  a  no- 
ble history  and  its  author,  who  has  deserved,  and 
indeed  secured,  the  mead  of  no  common  praise 
for  a  work  which  does  honor  to  American  author- 
ship. 

Last  Winter  in  Rome,  By  Charles  Richard 
Weld.    Published  by  Longman  &  Co.,  London. 
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A  l)ook  of  very  p1ca»iTit  gossip  aboat  Home  in  its  volume  of  **  Ramn^io,"  which  was  published  in 
social  character,  rather  than  any  other,  though  that  year,  and  was  founded  upon  a  letter  purport- 
the  antiquities  and  Art-works  of  the  city  have  not  ing  to  Ikj  written  by  Verrazsano  himself  to  Francis 
been  altogether  forgotten.  Mr.  Weld  is  forton-  the  First  of  France,  dated  from  Dieppe,  the  8th 
ate  enough  to  meet  with  comfortable  quarters —  :  of  July  1624.  The  claim,  therefore,  had  lain 
not  free,  however — in  the  mansion  of  a  Roman  dormant  thirty-two  years,  and  was  not  given  to 
noble  and  an  officer  of  the  Guanlia  Nobile,  the  world  until  Francis  had  been  dead  nine  years, 
through  whose  introdnction  he  has  opportunities  It  had  hmg  l)ecn  a  tradition  that  a  document,  snp- 
of  seeing  and  hearing  much  which  would  be  posed  to  Ikj  the  original  letter  of  VciTazzano,  from 
closed  against  the  majority  of  visitors ;  and  as  he  which  Ramusio  derived  his  knowledge,  was  pre- 
apiK?ars  to  have  kept  eyes  and  ears  both  well  serveil  at  Florence.  On  account  of  its  discovery 
open,  and  is  gifted  with  a  light  and  agreea-  in  the  Migliabecchia  collection  by  Mr.  Gef>rge 
ble  manner  of  describing  his  *' exiKsrienccs,"  his  Washington  Green,  the  United  States  Gondii  at 
stor}'  of  Rome  is  highly  amu!«ing  as  well  as  in-  Rome,  it  was  published  by  that  gentleman  in  1850, 
Btrnctive,  while  he  takes  a  liberal  and  unprejudiced  in  a  pamphlet,  which  contains  all  the  evidence  to 
riew  of  what  goes  on  around  him,  **  nothine  ex-  Ikj  addm'«d  in  favor  of  the  tnith  of  Vernizzano's 
tenuating  nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice.**  discover}'.  The  letter,  however,  varies  from  the 
Speaking  of  hunting  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  account  given  by  Ramusio,  and  is  not  the  origi- 
he  says  it  is  the  great  day  amusement  of  the  Eng-  nal.  The  claim  of  Verrazzano,  therefore,  must 
lish  (luring  winter,  "  not  that  many  follow  the  be  tested  by  its  internal  evidences  of  truth,  and 
hounds  on  horseback,  but  the  meet  is  always  nu-  this  is  the  task  which  Mr,  Smith  has  undertaken, 
merously  attended.  And  very  pretty  is  the  sight  He  follows  the  writer  through  the  account  of  hi8 
on  a  bnght  day  in  winter,  when  the  Alban  hills,  voyage,  which  i^mmcnccd  in  Jannary  17,  1524, 
crested  with  snow,  stand  out  against  the  deep  from  **the  islet  south-east  of  Madeira,"  and, 
blue  sky,  and  the  air  is  delightfully  bracing — to  marking  out  his  course,  examines  his  data  of  his 
Bee  the'  gathering  of  healthy  Knglish  faces,  the  voyage,  his  reports  of  what  he  saw,  and  his  re- 
girls  with  nature*s  roses  on  tlieir  cheeks,  at  a  meet  marks,  with  scrupulous  care,  and  comes  finally  to 
in  the  CaimjMigna.  The  distance  from  Rome  is  ^^i©  conclusion  that  the  claim  can  not  lie  support- 
generally  sufficiently  near  to  enable  jxidestrians  to  ed.  The  whole  thing  Mr.  Smith  thinks  is  a  for- 
be  present,  and  several  visitors  attend  in  car-  gery,  that  had  its  origin  in  the  rivalry  of  the  Ital- 
riages. "    .     .     .     .  ian  cities,  and  their  desire  to  outdo  each  other  in 

**  A  well-known  figure  at  the  Roman  Hunt  is  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  great  discover- 
that  of  Miss  Hosmer,  the  clever  American  sculp-  «rs.  None,  however,  of  the  very  earlv  voyages 
tor,  who  rides  so  well  that  it  is  a  pity  the  Cam-  were  as  accurately  descril)ed  in  the  original  ac- 
pagna  has  no  stiff  fences  to  try  her  prowess,  counts  as  those  of  the  iiresent  day  are.  The  early 
Gibson,  who  is  a  great  friend  to  Miss  Hosmer,  is  navigators  did  not  have  the  appliances  of  exact 
reported  to  have  said  to  her,  *  You  will  never  ex-  science  such  as  we  now  enjoy.  Their  voyages 
eel  in  your  ])rofession  if  you  hunt  so  much.  *  *  Mr.  were  rather  wanderings  than  voyages,  and  though 
Gilison,'  was  her  reply,  *if  you  could  ride  as  they  |)erformed  wonders  with  the  means  at  their 
well  as  I  do,  you  would  hunt  too, '  I  am  not  at  all  disjjosal,  there  must  be  many  points  in  their  ac- 
Bure  that  the  great  sculptor  would  l>e  tempted,  counts  which  are  vague  and  uncertain.  In  fact, 
rode  he  ever  so  well,  to  turn  Nimrod  now,  or  to  the  almost  impossibility  of  discovering  the  simple 
leave  his  studio  for  the  fairest  scene  in  the  Cam-  tn»th  of  liistorj'  in  events,  of  even  recent  date, 
pagna ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  n»mnrk  to  Miss  should  make  us  careful  and  cautions  in  accepting 
Hosmer,  mwt  persons  will  agree,  that  she  is  quite  or  d«'nyiug  i)osiuvely  any  alleged  fact.  Particu- 
right  to  hunt,  and  that  her  skill " — as  a  sculptor  ^arly  would  this  seem  to  be  the  case  for  English- 
we  presume  the  author  means — 'Ms  not  at  all  like-  '"en  where  America  is  concerned,  since  to  be 
ly  to  Kuffer  by  this  whokisomc  exercise."  English  is  to  look  at  the  affairs  of  other  nations 

With  this  little  bit  of  artistic  gossij>— selected  through  the  distorting  medium  of  the  fogs  and 


any  who  intend  visiting  Rome,  while  it  will  af-  ag<S  yet  he  has  illustrated  his  immphlet  with  an 

ford  a  few  hours'  agreca!)le  reading  to  those  of  us  engraving  from  a  globe  in  the  Historical  Society 

who  stay  at  home.  of  New  York,  which  is  dated  1»42,  and  belonged 

....         t     A    I      '  '       ^  w  to  the  Cardinal  Marccllns  CorvidiUL  and  which 

An  Inquiry  mto  the  Authenhcih,  of  iJonrNn  ts  has  upon  it  verrkzana  sms  nova  oallia  a  vkr- 

cwia-mintj  a  Discovtry  in  i\orth  Arnica,  claimed  razano  flobkntiso  compkhta  anko  sal.  «.  D. 

to  be  made  by  \  errazzano.     R<ad  K'fore  the  New  a  piece  of  new  evidence,  which  to  many  will  ap- 

y^.M    *l''^o"'"l*!  ^^'""^l!  ^"t!''^K^  ^^^^""^^  ^^^'  Pe^r  stronger  than  any  yet  offered  of  the  truth  of 

1804.    By  Buckingham  Smith.    New  York,  1864.  ^^rra^nano^g  claim. 
1  his  monograph  upon  the  rejwrted  discovery  by 
Verrazzano  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tliose  i 


who  either  as  collectors,  or  from  a  love  of  truth,  ,  SCIENCE, 

are  really  desirous  of  knowing  the  facts  concern-  ! 

America,  that  vexata  qncttio  to  Kuro)»e,  from  the  \  Petrolewn  Steam  Boiler,  For  some  few  wedu 
date  of  its  discovery  up  to  the  present  time.  It  experiments  have  been  going  on  at  Woolwich  for 
is  claimed  for  Verrazzano  that  he  was  the  first  Eu-  making  use  of  Petroleum  as  steam  faeL  AJthongh 
rc)p(?an  wlio  visited  that  i>art  of  the  United  States  this  singular  oil  has  hitherto  evaded  all  attemptf 
n  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  now  situated,  to  be  used  for  such  purpose.  The  boiler  sfr  Wool- 
The  claim  was  first  published  in  1656,  in  the  third  ;  wich  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  kept  in  action, 
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reducing  water  to  vapor  at  the  rate  of  12}  lbs.  to 
1  lb.  of  Petroleum,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
full  maximum  of  combustion  and  evaporation  has 
not  been  attained ;  this  may  arise  from  so  many 
precautious  having  been  taken  in  designing  the 
boiler.  Directions  have  therefore  been  given  by 
the  Admiralty  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  assimilate  it 
more  to  the  simple  form  of  the  marine  boiler. 

As  no  account  has  yet  been  giv3n  of  it,  the  fol- 
lowing dcscn}}tion  may  be  acceptable  : 

It  is  a  tubular  boiler,  containing  47  cwt.  of 
water,  covering  the  tubes  about  3  inches.  The 
firegrate  surface  is  very  small,  containing  only  a 
superficial  content  of  4.^  feet,  and  it  is  open  to  the 
atmosphere  front  and  back.  The  grate  consists  of 
four  bars,  each  in  a  separate  firebox ;  there  is  a 
combustion  chamber  at  the  end,  and  a  contrivance 
for  burning  the  smoke. 

On  ^>aturday  week  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  tlieir  oflieial  visit  to  the  Dockyard,  inspected 
the  boiler,  then  in  full  action,  and  the  inventor 
explained  the  process.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
supply  tank  of  Petroleum  should  Ite  above  the 
level  of  the  grate,  for  the  oil  to  run  in  by  its  natural 
gravity.  The  tank,  if  it  contains  American  Pe- 
troleum, should  be  away  from  the  boiler ;  if  it  con- 
tains the  heavy  Petroleum,  English  coal  oil,  Bar- 
badoes  tar,  or  the  Indian  liangoon,  should  be  an- 
nexed to,  or  form  part  of  it.  Each  bar  of  the 
grate  is  formed  of  porous  material,  tightly  fitted 
with  an  iron  trough;  the  oil  is  run  into  the  latter, 
toward  the  oil  which  bums  at  the  surface.  Each 
bar  has  a  separate  pipe  and  fittings,  and  the  oil 
can  be  burnt  at  any  rate  of  speed,  according  to 
the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  porous  material, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  oil. 

There  is  no  ash,  and  not  the  slightest  danger 
in  attending  the  furnace.  The  oil  is  completely 
under  command ;  the  fiame  in  each  fire-box  is  that 
of  a  lamp ;  and  the  engineer  attending  is  not  in- 
convenienced by  heat  in  front  of  the  furnace.  The 
extreme  heat  is  in  the  conibustion-clianiber  at  the 
back,  where  the  fiunies  from  all  the  boxes  enter. 
These  boxes  are  very  small,  and  to  a  large  boiler 
can  be  arranged  in  rows  or  stoiies  one  above 
another.  This  admits  a  larger  grate  surface  than 
can  be  obtained  in  a  coal  l)oiler.  The  oil  is  slow 
in  burning,  and  when  drawn  out  of  tiie  trough 
only  shows  a  temperature  of  108^  F. 

Mr.  Kichard,  the  inventor,  i-emarked  that  he 
had  only  beaten  the  Woolwich  experimental  coal 
boiler  by  rather  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  evapo- 
rating water ;  but  he  expected,  on  a  few  improve- 
ments being  made  to  the  boiler,  to  do  more. 

For  naval  warfare  its  advantages  can  be  hardly 
foreseen.  J^  stronger  fuel  would  enable  a  steam- 
ship to  take  longer  voyages  without  calling  at  coal* 
ing  stations,  or  keep  in  blockade  position  for  a 
longer  period,  and  show  no  smoke.  The  fiames 
shut  ott'  like  gas,  and  may  be  kept  up  to  a  point 
stifiScicnt  to  keep  up  steam.  No  stokers  or  coal 
passers,  or  only  ten  where  now  one  hundred  are 
.  employed. 

±  or  the  mercantile  marine,  additional  space  for 
freight  is  obtained.  Petroleum  can  not  be  wasted 
Bs  coul,  can  be  stowed  in  places  where  at  present 
nothing  else  is  stowed,  either  in  cells  formed  with- 
in the  outer  and  inner  skins  of  the  bottom  ot'  iron 
ships,  or  in  a  second  skin  within. 

The  oil  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
it  is  practically  inexhaastible.     It  is  to  bo  expect- 


ed, if  such  an  important  use  is  found  for  the  oil 
— fuel  for  the  steam-engines — means  will  soon  be 
found  by  which  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  adoption  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  appears  so  applicable.^- 
JTie  Reader, 

Stone^  Bronze^  and  Iron  Ages,  In  1844  Pro- 
fessor Nilsson  published  at  Lund  a  paper  on  the 
successive  periods  of  human  development  in  Scan- 
dinavia during  the  prehistorical  ages.  In  this 
treatise  the  three  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
first  indicated  by  Thomsen  of  Copenhagen,  are 
recognized  as  established,  and  the  author  enters^ 
respecting  each  of  them,  into  a  series  of  details 
which  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  archieorogi- 
cal  principles  since  then  current  in  the  north. 
Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  bronze  ago,  the  au- 
thor points  out  the  striking  uniformity  of  the 
bronze  weapons  in  diflierent  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
this  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  period  must  have  sjiread  from  one  and 
the  same  centre,  situated  probably  somewhere  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  autlior 
further  remarks  that  the  introduction  of  bronze, 
and  also,  later,  the  introduction  of  iron,  coincid- 
ing witli  an  essential  change  in  the  mode  of  burial^ 
betrays  a  profound  change  each  time  in  the  relig- 
ious system.  Hence  tlie  conclusion  that  each  of 
those  peiiods  was  marked  by  the  invasion  of  a  new 
race ;  or,  to  use  the  author's  own  terms,  by  a  fresh 
wave  of  poj)ulation.  For  we  can  hardly  imagine 
that  nations  would  be  brought  to  change  their  re- 
ligion simply  because  they  had  accjuired  a  new 
metal.— J/.  'Moriot  **  On  the  Studi/  o/IIujh  Anti- 
quity. " 
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The  Royal  Academy. — The  season  was  closed, 
as  usual,  with  a  very  brilliant  *' evening;"  the  at- 
tendance was  large,  and  the  result  seemed  to  pro- 
duce general  satisfaction.  The  monetary  produce 
of  the  exhibition  this  year  has  much  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year,  amounting  on  the  whole  to 
£13,000;  while  the  sale  of  pictures  (so  far  as  they 
Can  be  ascertained)  has  been  larger  than  hereto- 
fore. These  are,  indeed,  the  palmy  days  of  Brit- 
ish artists. 

Picture  Robbery. — Mr.  E.  M.  Ward's  portrait 
of  Mr.  Dallas,  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Acade- 
my under  the  title  of  '*  A  Philosopher, "  has  been 
stolen  by  a  man  to  whom  the  painter  had,  unfor- 
tunately, given  an  order  for  its  delivery  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition,  presuming  that  the  thief 
was  sent  by  the  person  usually  employed  by  Mr. 
Ward  to  remove  his  pictures.  No  tidings  had 
been  heard  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press. 
The  fact  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  artists. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Art' Union. — In  th#  month 
of  July  the  prizes  were  distributed  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Crystal  Palace ;  the  president  of  the 
society,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  having 
been  unable  to  attend,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr, 
G.  R.  Ward.  The  reixnt  was,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory,  although  the  number  of  subscribers 
fell  somewhat  short  of  two  tliousand — ^a  fact  easi- 
ly accounted  for,  the  progress  of  the  society  hav- 
ing been  for  awhile  arested  by  the  lamented  death 
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of  itB  founder,  Mr.  T.  Battam,  and  the  general  church  of  St.  Enstache,  to  watch  the  proceeding 
election  havinj?  occupied  the  pnhlic  mind  during  of  a  man  in  a  white  blouse,  who  had  clambered, 
the  months  when  the  harvest  of  subscril)er8  is  ex-  by  means  of  the  sculptnral  asperities  of  the  build- 
pectcd  to  be  gathered  in.  Next  year,  we  have  no  ing,  to  the  ental)latiire  and  cornices  which  sar- 
doubt,  members  will  have  donbled  in  amoimt ;  for,  mount  the  great  lateral  door  of  the  church,  oppo- 
besides  the  very  adminible  works  now  for  distribu-  site  the  market.  From  this  perilous  emiiience  he 
tion,  others  are  in  preparation  of  great  merit.  As  was  haranguing  the  pt^ople  and  throwing  down 
one  of  the  spejikers  at  the  mooting  obser>'ed,  there  jneces  of  money,  siiying,  **  Go  and  fetch  me  some 
need  not  be  much  synij>athy  for  those  who  failed  tobacco."  As  it  w.as  expected  that  he  must  lose 
to  obtain  prizes,  inasmuch  as  they  had  already  re-  his  footing,  mattresses  were  brought  to  break  his 
ceived  the  full  value  of  the  guineas  they  sul'scribed.  fall;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  some  ^crg^cn*  c/e 
That  is  strangely  true.  A  subscriber,  at  the  time  mile,  he  recommeuc'd  his  hazardous  ascent,,  and 
of  entering  his  name,  has  al)out  a  dozen  articles  in  reached  a  hollow  niche,  from  which,  with  a  pro- 
ceramic  Art  to  select  from,  any  one  of  which  is  digious  effort,  he  sprang  into  the  galler)'  which 
honi'sily  worth  a  guinea,  and  a  few  years  ago  eould  leads  to  the  towers,  where,  however,  he  was  soon 
not  have  been  obtained  for  less  tham  two  guineas,  after  seeui*ed.  From  a  medical  examinatiun  it 
In  audition,  he  has  the  chance  of  a  prize,  and  some  appeared  that  he  had  been  acting  under  die  influ- 
of  the  prizes  are  of  considerable  **  money  woilh."  ence  of  mental  alienation. 
Indeed,  every  object  issued  by  the  society  is  o 

ven-  great  exeelkuee,  and  can  not  fail  lo  do  much  Sir  John  RUJtardson  died  on  Wednesday.     He 

to  advance  a  i)ure  taste  in  Art.  was  bom  in  1 787,  and  was  educated  at  the  Gram- 
mar ^^chool  of  Dumfries,  his  native  town.     At 

A  Statue  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  to  lie  fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  University  of 

erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  -Edinburgh,  and  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the 

memoiia]  is  a  right  and  suitable  one ;  but  Paxton 's  study  of  medicine.     In  due  course  he  entered  the 

nobl;  St  monument  was  raised  by  himself,  when  navy  as  assistant-surgeon,  and  served  at  the  siege 

he  called  into  existence  the  palace  at  Sydenham  :  of  Copenhagen  in  1807.     In  conseijiience  of  the 

here  might  be  inscribed  what  one  reads  on  Wren's  great  ability  he  dis)>layed  on  that  occasion,  and 

tomb  iu  St.  Paul's: — ***SV  quarts  monumetituiu,  **  for  ha\ing  servetl  in  the  boats  during  a  night 

circuvis/iire."    Mr.  B.  Spence,  of  Rome,  is  si^okcn  attack  upon  a  French  brig  in  the  Tagus,**  he  was 

of  as  the  sculptor  of  the  statue.  promoted  in   1808  to  be  acting-surgeon  of  the 

Ilercu/tfit,  a  74-gun  ship.     During  the  war  with 

the   United   States  in   Canada  and  G<>orgia  he 

VARIETIES.  served  as  surgeon  to  the  1st  battalion  of  the  M a- 

_,,     ,^        ,            _-               r       n  .            1  rines;andin  1819  aecomijanied  Sir  John  Frank- 

The  ^fatterhom.-^'ihi.^c  are  few  Alpine  peaks  ^^-^  j^^^,^^^  exiHHlition  as  surgeon  and  natumlist. 

now  which   have  not  been  surmounted   by  en-  Ue  also  accomiwuied  Sir  John  Franklin «&  second 

ergetic   and  ambitious  chmbers.      Mont  Cervin,  exi>edition   in    1825,    when   he  commanded  two 

or  the  Matterhorn,  was  one  of  the  most  inipraeti-  ^^j^  j^  ^|ji^.i^  i^^  discovered  the  passage  between 

cable,  but  his  summit  too  has  this  year  iK'cn  reach-  ^he  mouths   of  the  .Mackenzie  and  Coppermine 

ed    under  tragic  circumstances  too  well  known,  i^jvera.     In  1888  he  was  appoinU'd  Physician  to 

On  the  Uth  of  July,  Lord  iraucis  Douglas,  :  r  ^^^^  j^i^e^^  ^„j  Insi)ector  of  Hospitals  in  1840. 

Hadow,  Mr.  Hudson,  >Ii'.  Kdward  \yhyin|>er,  and  .^he  aecea.^Ki  knight,  who  was  a  fellow  of  the 

three  guides,  .N.ichael  Croz,   and   the    lau;4;wal-  j^^,    j  yocietv,   was  the  author  of  the  "Fauna 

ders  fatlu.'r   and    8(m,    made  the   successful    as-  g^rcali  Amencana,"  the  **  Zoological  Appendix" 

cent.     In  descending  the  neck  of  the  crest,  Mr.  ^^  ^^jj^  Edward  Parrv's  second  voyage,  the  **Ich- 

Hadow,  a  less  exjierieneed  mountaineer  than  h^  thvologv  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Erebus,  the  7«r. 

companions,  lost  his  tooting,  and  in  his  fall  ear-  ^^;^  ^^J[  ^^^^  Sulphur,''  and  several  reports  and 

ned  down  also  Cimwh<>  wais  hi-st,  and  Mr.  Hud-  geientitic   papei*.      He    received    the    honor  of 

son   and  Loixl  i.  Douglas,  who  were  lollowing.  knighthood  in  1846.     When   he  drew  near  the 

The  rope  broke  under  the  feartul  strain,  and  the  ^^  of  seventy  he  resigned  his  post,  and  retired  to 

elder  Taugwalder,   Whympcr,  and  the  younger  ^^^  ^^ke  district,  where  he  li>-ed  ten  more  years 

raugwalder  were  saved,     ilirec  davs   later,  on  j^   ^,,^  ^^          suitable  to  his  time  of  life.     A 

the    1 7th  July,    tour  guides,    C.  A.  (.arvoll,   G.  hcalthv  activity  remained   to  the  end;    he  was 

Bireh,  A.  Memet,   and  A.  Gorret,   rea<' hhI  the  known*  all  round  tlie  n;igborhood,  from  Winder- 

smumit  from  the  Italian  side  frem  the  valley  of  ^^^^  ^^  (.p^,           bv  his  exertions  ofK)ue  kind  or 

'iournanehe.     Ihe  exi>ediiiou  wiis   planned   by  another.     He  was  hai)py  in  his  home,  proud  of 


^  ,,  ...  fposittd  on  the  time  passed  on.  He  was  never  seen  more  che:-r- 
sumniit  by  the  li-nglish  party,  and  the  Italians  ,„,^  ^^^  ^^^^  g,^^.^  ^h^n  on  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
planted  their  national  flag  on  the  highest  i>oint.  ^,,,^^  j^^  went  among  the  tradespeople,  and  was 
H..fore  ascending  the  Matt^Thorn,  Mr.  VVhvmper  ^j^jj^^  ^.iends  to  witliin  eight  hoars  of  his  death, 
haid,  among  other  perilous  teats  achieved  the  as-  j^^  apijeared  in  perfect  he^dth,  and  was  reading 
cent  ot  the  obehsk-like  Aiguille  Verte,  to  the  j^^e.  A  stroke  of  atioplexy  carried  him  off  dar- 
amazement  ol  Uie  natives  ot  Chamoum. —/^i^urc  j^g  ^j^e  night.  After  all  the  risks  to  which  he 
iiour,  sulyected  his  life,  and  the  condition  to  which  he 
Perilouit  CUmbinff.— The  Paris  correspondent  of  was  reijcatedly  reduced  by  cold,  prolonged  hnn- 
-*Thc  Times"  says:— A  considcnxble  crowd  was  ger,  and  other  hardshijis,  he  lived  into  his  seven- 
collected  one  evening  in  July  in  front  of  the  ty-eighth  year. 
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Death  has  closed  the  career  of  the  venerable 
and  accomplished  Isaac  Taylor.  He  expired  at 
his  residence,  Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  on  July  6, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Though  a  layman,  he 
enriched  the  theological  literature  of  England  to 
an  extent  which  has  been  equalled  by  few  living  di- 
vines. He  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  **Ecclectic  Review,  "in  conjunction 
with  Kobert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  Josiah  Con- 
der.  His  * '  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm, "  *  *  Fa- 
naticism,'* **  Spiritual  Desjxjtism, "  **  Saturday 
Evening,"  and  **  Physical  Theory  of  Another 
Lif .*, "  were  afterwards  given  to  the  public,  and 
commanded  a  wide  circuliition.  Of  his  other 
works,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  "Ancient  Chris- 
tianity," which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  rractarian  controversy.  Mr.  Taylor's  re- 
markable talents  and  profound  learning  werc  in- 
variably employed  in  the  service  of  evangelical 
truth. — leisure  Hour. 

City  and  Neiyhhorhood  of  Jerusalem. — The  im- 
provements which  are  taking  place  in  Jiidca  are 
very  great.  For  some  distance  round  Jerusalera 
thoie  are  extensive  young  plantations  of  olive- 
trees  ;  and  in  and  about  the  city  the  new  build- 
ings are  both  numerous  and  handsome.  Every 
European  nation  seems  anxious  to  have  a  footing 
in  tiie  Holy  City.  The  Russians  support  the 
Greeks,  the  French  the  Latins,  and  the  English 
(though  not  avowedly  as  a  nation)  patronize  the 
Jews,  whose  interest  will  probably  become  the 
strongest  eveutudily. — Beke's  *^ Pilt/riinu(/e  tollar- 
raii.^* 

The  Penal  Code  at  the  Bef/inninf/  of  the  Century. 
— At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
about  one  hundred  and  tittv  crimes,  some  of  them 
very  trivial,  were  punisliable  capitally,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, stealing  one  stiillitig  from  a  dwelling,  live 
■hiiimgs  from  a  slioj),  torty  sliiihngs  from  a 
dwelling,  or  letting  water  out  of  a  tish-pond ;  and, 
BO  frequently  wius  the  I'atal  sentence  executed,  that 
thr^^'ughout  the  "good  old  days"  of  George  the 
Third,  London  fully  deserved  the  name  given  to 
it  by  a  popular  writer — *'  the  City  of  the  Gibbet ; " 
— uUil  there  was  at  least  some  reaison  for  the  po- 
etic taunt  of  Dr.  Johnson  : 

•'StMrce  can  our  lidds.  s  .ch  crowl?  at  Tyburn  die, 
Witu  liLMiip  the  gAilows  ami  tuo  fl  et  supply." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  executions, 
there  were  so  many  motives  for  interference  with, 
and  obstruction  to,  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
that  tiie  great  majority  of  criminals  escaped.  Mr. 
WillHirforce  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
thv!  y.ar  1812,  *' I  remember  having  many  years 
ago,  been  informed  by  Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  that 
out  of  thirty-eight  capital  convictions,  not  more 
than  one  execution,  upon  an  average,  took  place. 
Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  otfjudcrs  will  calculate 
npou  the  probability  of  e^c;lpe?" — \V.  Tallack's 
'  *  (jleneral  Review  oj  the  Subjtct  of'  Capital  Punish- 
vteut.^' 

(lustavus  Adolphus.  Tlie  piety  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  can  not  be  classed  with  fanaticism.  He  made 
the  religious  feeling  serviceable  in  promoting  all 
the  military  virtues,  composing  prayers  himself. 
His  maxim  was  tliat  a  good  Christian  could  not 
be  a  biul  soldier.  He  said  to  an  officer,  who 
seemed  surprised  to  tind  him  reading  the  Bible, 


**  I  am  seeking  strength  against  temptation  by 
meditating  on  the  sacred  volume.  Persons  of  my 
rank  are  only  answerable  to  God  for  their  ac- 
tions, and  that  independence  gives  the  enemy  of 
our  souls  opportunity  to  lay  snares,  against  which 
we  can  not  be  too  much  on  our  gnanl." — Colonei 
Graham^ s  *^ Military  Ends  and  Moral  Means." 

A  Hif/hland  Shower. — Under  a  bright  sun  and 
a  cloudless  sky  you  suddenly  catch  something  like 
a  thud  on  the  hat.  Startled,  and  looking  upwards, 
some  half-doxen  tumblerfulls  of  water  come  splash 
on  your  face.  There  seems  no  cause  for  this,  ex- 
cept that  the  hills  seem  to  be  covered  wiih  tinfoil, 
and  the  sun  looks  a  little  hazy,  and  seems  to  be 
leering  at  you — ^bnt  this  only  for  an  inst^mt,  while 
you  are  at  the  edge  of  the  cloud  ;  suddenly  all  be- 
comes dark  as  an  eclii>se,  while  the  tumblerfulls 
rattle  down  in  millions.  After  a  couple  of  min- 
utes the  whole  stops  suddenly  as  with  a  jerk,  or 
as  if  the  grandmother  of  all  buckets,  as  the  Per- 
sians would  say,  had  been  emptied.  When  you 
come  to  your  senses  you  see  the  cloud  careering 
away  like  a  black  curtain,  lifting  its  skirts  over 
mountain  after  mountain,  and  revealing  them  to 
the  Sim,  while  stretching  over  its  back  is  a  double 
rainl)ow — not  hazy  and  translucent,  like  common 
siKjcimens,  l)ut  all  clear  as  if  painted  on  a  black 
board,  though  with  colors  so  bright  as  to  cat  out 
any  ever  laid  on  by  hand  of  man.  On  your  own 
side  everything  glitters  in  the  sun,  as  if  millions 
of  diamonds  h:id  been  strewed  about,  and  over 
multifarious  clattenng  brooks  tiny  irises  caper 
awav  in  all  their  finerv,  like  distriu^ted  faries — 

J.  H.  Burton's  "  The  Ciirnyorm  Mountains.** 

I 

I  Maritzfntrf/j  Natal. — An  abstract  of  the  meteor- 
'  ological  observations  for  the  past  six  years,  made 
at  Maritzliurg,  Natal,  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
>  Mann,  the  suixjrintendent  of  education  in  that 
colon V.  The  observatory  is  2100  feet  above  the 
scii  level,  in  latitude  2'J  '  30  S.  The  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  h;is  been  27'879  inches,  the  high- 
est reading  was  28*474,  and  the  lowest  27'215 
Altliough  more  northerly,  the  mcim  temperature 
'  of  Maritzburg  nearly  corresjwnds  with  that  of 
I  Adelaide,  South  Austndia,  the  former  being  G4*- 
57  '  F.,  and  the  latter  63-4  J.  The  highest  tem- 
perature in  the  last  six  years  was  97*1 ',  and  the 
lowest  2y'0  ,  the  range  being,  therefore,  08- 1  F. 
From  October  to  the  end  of  March  are  the  six  wet 
summer  montlis,  the  thermometric  range  being 
then  less  than  during  the  other  six  dry  months. 
In  the  six  wet  months  of  18G4,  36*2  inches  of 
rain  fell,  onty  2'1  inches  being  collected  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year;  this  rainfall  is  the  high- 
est for  six  years,  the  mean  being  30*08  inches. 
The  heaviest  rainfall  within  twenty-ibur  hours 
was  in  Octolxjr  1863,  and  amounted  to  2*2  inches. 
While  the  vearlv  rainfall  is  more  than  live  inches 
greater  in  Maritzburg  than  in  London,  yet  in  the 
same  i)eriod  there  were  tifty-fom*  more  rainy  days  in 
the  latter  pUicc  than  in  the  former;  tropical  tori-ents 
swelling  the  rainfall  with  fewer  rainy  days.  Thun- 
derstorms are  frequent  and  violent;  forty-foar  is 
the  average  tiiat  occur  during  the  summer  months, 
and  ten  in  the  winter.  Lightning  was  seen  one 
hundred  and  ttventy-nine  days  in  the  year  at 
Maritzburg,  but  only  thirteen  days  at  Cape  Town. 
In.  January  I8G4,  there  was  a  distructive  hail- 
storm, the  stones  measuring  1^  inch  across,  and 
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wrif;liing  Dinctr  graiii!<.  A  tornndo,  which  iiWG|<l 
ov«r  Ibi:  coaHt  in  Murch,  lifted  Ihe  iron  roof  uihl 
blew  down  the  WHllsofu  nugor  millj  the  fumtKe 
cLimncv,  wcigliing  two  ton^  beiiiK  whirled  Ligii 
in  tlHt  air,  while  at  ihe  itnnie  monieiic  a  zini: 
Btcim-pijie  wiL-i  paitiull;  mclicd  h_v  a  lighteniDu 
diBi'luiTKe.  tliu  baromclor  and  tlieniiomoter  fu[\ 
before  and  during  the  puiisa^  of  the  tonutdo. 

Jjama  Phnlograiik. — A  photii-cngTOTinj;  has 
been  i»<iicd  bj-  Mr.  Uela  Kue,  whiuh,  although 
innch  of  the  half-lint  is  lost  by  tliia  method,  ho 
thinki  may  lie  of  ronsidcrohlc  use,  parliciilarif  iti 
pliolop-npliKof  large  dimen^ionH,  &:  it  woald  give 
ft  peniianeni  rccwd  of  the  sarfiice.  It  varieu 
from  tlif  picture  of  the  win  pvoo  by  the  samL- 
utrononicr,  as  in  the  p^c^)cnt  cane  it  is  printed  us 
In  the  ordiiitiry  coppiT-plute. — Pr^aiir  Satnc^ 
Ra-ietr. 

IVonUicorlh  at  RyJal  MomI  in  1840.--I  wa- 
iLcn  visiting  MissMurlincanutAinhluiide.  Elarlv 
on  a  liright  inuming,  n.  tatt  tniui,  not  bowed  by 
tgc.  but  havingthc  duepfurrowH  of  many  winten 
m  hi»  Duueivu  Ctee,  entered  the  houic.  I  knew 
■t  onec  that  it  was  tlio  great  poet,  tor  no  ordinnry 
Dalcsmiin  with  his  stout  stuff  and  his  clouted 
(boon  would  present  s  {'Ounteiumce  m  remarkable 
In  ill  majestic  mnplidty.  lie  wm  then  in  hig 
•cvGDiy-uinth fi'HT.  Aflerapli-BHintehatwithmy 
tiosti'r«  aitd  myself  be  asked  uic  In  walk  with  bini 
to  bin  liousc  at  Rydid  Mount.  As  ve  passed 
aloni!  the  road  the  cottugerH  and  the  ebiklren  Fa- 
inted him  witJi  a  faniihar  and  yi;t  ri'spci'tfid  gi'ect^ 
ing.  llo  was  their  uhl  f^iuud,  who  had  lived 
■motig  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  eeiiiuiy; 
who  had  inlerexled  himself  in  llii'ir  feciings  and 
habits ;  and  who,  in  Ibis  conotani  and  uUl'ciiou- 
■te  inti'rcoursr,  wob  nut  likely  to  be  uiuvcd  by  the 
mliOTtatiun^of  un  iCdinburgh  Kevii-wur.  He  would 
Dot  be  liKely  tu  alter  bis  way  of  life  at  the  biddiug 
of  Mr.  Jult'i«y,  and  "tondescended  lo  mingle  a 
little  mure  with  tbe  people  who  were  to  read  and 
jndKi^  of  his  poems,  instead  ot'  eunliniug  hiuui-ll 
abunst  enlin-ly  to  tlic  Kudcly  of  tliu  Doicamen, 
and  coiiotnirK,  ami  little  children,  who  toiined 
Iheir  siibjecls."  When  1  spent  this  pleasant  inor- 
inng  with  the  gTi:at  Luke  poet,  he  hud  a  little 
condi-csended  (o  move  out  of  his  seclusion  from 
tile  gay  wm-ld  to  go  to  vourt  in  his  capacity  of 
Poet  Luunute.  He  lant[bcd  a  little  at  the  idea 
of  his  mate  eostume,  and  1  nally  thought  that 
Ihe  honic-Hpun  suit  of  wonderful  ItuLcrt  \Valkur 
mnild  have  been  quite  asbeeuming.  VitWords- 
wonti  was  a  thorun^^  geuthintan.  He  showed 
BH)  his  favorite  hooka  and  (be  auliquo  lieir-looms 
of  bis  sindy,  wilb  the  gineu  of  an  uiialfeciud  de- 
HrelobFstiiw  ideasnre  on  a  cbnui-c  visitor  j  he 
poinltil  out  Ibu  raort  eicqniidie  piMUIs  of  iiiew  from 
his  own  RHiden ;  he  sat  with  me  fur  half  an  hour 
on  the  soinenluit  dihipiilatod  neat  that  overlooks 
tbe  I^iwi  r  Fall  at  Uydai.  He  talked  with  a  deep 
tenderness  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  gifted  aud 
the  uuliutuiuiU',  who  had  died  in  the  wiuter  be~ 


1  fme.  1  was  snrprijcd  at  the  very  iJight  acqimint- 
ance  with  ihc  more  eminent  writers  of  Ihe  previ- 

}  ous  ten  or  tweuly  years  whiuh  ha  manifested.     Of 

I  the  novelists  he  appeansd  to  know  nothing.  Of 
the  poets  he  might  bo  exeu.teil  for  not   giving  an 

'  opinion.  He  h;u<  been  reproached  wiUi  wilfully 
ignoring  the  ineritH  of  his  i-ontemporaricR.  Idonbt 
whether  it  might  with  justice  be  allrihuted  i;ithcr 
tocnvyortoafft'edon,  when  he  told  me  thai  hcfjl 
DO  iulervst  in  any  modem  book  cxecpl  in  Mr. 
Layanl's  "Ninovcb,"  which  had  then  been  r»- 
ceully  published.     I  was  fortunate  in  the  oppup- 

1  tunity  of  seeing  this  great  man  in  iliat  mountain 
home  where  he  waa  beat  »ceu. — C^orfei  Kaighl't 

I  Amrual Offtringt  al  tin  Cnltr  o/lA»  ifroixot.— 
The  otterings  generally  cousistcd  of  cocua-uan, 

I  plantains,  pine-appICK,  mangoes,  and  other  jhiits; 

■  buskets  of  chickens  recently  hedged;  pots,  priosi 
and  Uukeis  of  rice ;  imys  filled  up  with  a  variety 
of  cakes  exhaling  int'ougruous  siuclLi;  strips  i^ 
calico  and  silk ;  coins  of  silrer,  gold,  and  cupper ) 
besides  nimioruua  other  objects.  After  some  min- 
utes spent  in  prayer,  Ihe  people  guing  tbroughall 
the  external  forms  prcsurilied  by  their  cieed, 
which  often  constitute  ihu  whole  extent  of  their 
kuuwledge  of  it,  each  priest  dipped  his  gunpiUoo 
into  the  basket  of  water,  wbieb  he  took  into  bis 
Icli  baud,  aud,  muttering  some  words,  sprinkled 
tbe  offerings  as  they  were  brought  to  him.  All 
the  holy  men  tlieu  bowed  dowu,  and  repeated  a 
loud  jiruyer,  which  was  echoed  by  llie  yuuug  pon- 
ditas  aud  some  of  llie  bystanders.  The  oldest  of 
the  priests  next  rose  up,  followed  by  all  the  oth- 
ers, repeating  wonts  wliicb  sounded  like  "  Ayol 
Ayo!  Itroiuoki"  probably  meaning  "i'orwaid 
tu  tlie  BroDiukl"  I'bis  was  lliesigiuil  anxiously 
exjiceled.  Tlic  moss  ul  humau  beings  now  uuila 
a  treuienilous  rusli  lor  the  votcsnu,  iiiu  tint  who 
succeeded  in  gaititug  the  ridge  belieting  himself 
hvorud  by  tortunc,  aud  ceruiin  of  lutui«  goud 

I  luck.  Sume  ot'  tbe  old  laiesls  would  stop  every 
now  and  then,  bid  tlieir  tiJIIuaers  spread  Uie  uuu, 
and  liriistrate  llH:ni>elvcB  in  prayer  lor  I'uily  Utb 

savoring  strongly  ut'  sbaiu,  lor  do  doubt  lUuy 
were  liiligiied,  aiul  made  a  virtue  of  ueceHsity. 
The  roaring  of  tlie  ItromoK  seeuied  greater  than 
it  WOK  yvsleiday — »  litct  niost  prukdily  aiiriliuia- 
ble  lu  the  lightness  of  the  atiuubpheiv.  Tne  va- 
rioos  families  and  iudividnabi  iheu  handed  their 
otterings  10  ttie  piicsis^  who  again  mumbled  a 
■ew  words  over  tbem,  at^r  which  their  owuun 
hurled  them  down  llie  crater,  repeating,  us  they 
did  Ml,  SOUK  ptuyer  or  wish.  tJocua-uuts  pro- 
duced a  faint  boom,  Ixiom,  as  they  eauie  in  con- 
tact with  the  shelviug  sidei^  und  wore  lost  luiever. 
rhiutaios,  rii:e,  and  cakes  were  tliruwu  down  in 
baskets,  scndiug  buck  columns  of  dust  as  they 
gradually  disa|ipeared.  Our  ho«iess  threw  down 
a  nimibcr  of  coins  and  several  small  pieces  of 
muslin.— IV.  U.  V  AUrida'i  "Lift  in  Jiaa." 
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Tub  two  volumes  before  ub,  in  their 
gay  scarlet  livery,  bo  profusely  adorned 
with  (^Ided  armoiial  bearings,  niust  not 
be  classed  with  the  mere  peerage  books, 
BO  untrustworthy  aahistorical  records,  and 
often  BO  untruthful  in  regard  to  the  real 
.  character  of  the  families  they  profess  to 
celebrate  ;  for  they  advance  a  far  higher 
claim  to  our  attention,  and  justly  so,  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  joint  authors,  Messrs. 
Sandtbrd  and  Townsend,  "to  place  be- 
fore the  general  reader,  in  a  popular  form, 
the  leading  ascertained  facta  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  Great  Families,  in  connection 
with  the  resultB  of  the  latest  i-esearches 
iato  our  national  history.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  the  writers,  passing  over  the 
great  majority  of  our  noble  houses,  re- 

*  Tin  (inat  Gotnrtting  Famiiia  of  Kng/and.  By 
JoHs  Lanoton  SuTDroHD  and  Mebeuith  Towm- 
■■ND.     2  vols.     Bluckwood  &  Sons.     IUG5. 
1.  U„  Ha  6. 


strict  their  series  to  thirty-one  families, 
most  of  them  connected  with  the  mora 
important  events  of  our  history,  and  all 
of  them,  "  those,  whose  influence  beiog 
still  great,  has  from  age  to  age  been  per- 
ceptible in  oiir  annals,  and  who  form,  as 
it  were,  the  backbone  of  our  aristocratio 

The  work  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  in 
many  respects  it  will  be  found  of  high 
importance,  especially  to  the  historical 
inquirer  anxious  to  know  somewhat  more 
of  the  leading  men  of  past  times  than 
general  history  will  supply  him  with,  and 
who  is  little  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of 
research  and  selection  which  has  been  re- 
quired to  produce  even  one  of  the  short- 
est of  these  notices.  We  might  have 
wished,  especially  in  respect  to  some  of 
these  faraihes,  that  more  illustrative  anec- 
dote, and  more  frequent  pictures  of  past 
times,  had  been  given ;  the  limits  of  the 
work  have,  however,  prevented  this  ;  we 
shall  therefore  endeavor,  in  our  review, 
to  supply,  in  some  measure,  from  other 
sources  this  deficiency. 
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The  work  begins  with  an  admirable 
introductory  essay  by  Mr.  Townsend,  in 
which  the  question  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  peerage  is  discussed, 
and   then,  in   thirty-one  chapters,   the 
*'  Great  Governing  Houses  of  England" 
pass  under  review,  and  the  series  opens 
well  with  the  name,  so  renowned  alike 
in  ballad  and  history,  of  Percy.    Casting 
aside  the   silly  and  extravagant  fables 
with  which  the  heralds  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  thought  it  their 
duty  to  embellish  the  genealogy  of  every 
ancient  house,  the  writers  begin  at  the 
Conquest,  when  we  certainly  find  a  Will- 
iam de  Percy  in  England,  and,  from  the 
unquestionable  record   of   **  Domesday 
Book,"  we  leam  that  he  received  great 
lai'gesse  from  the  Conqueror — thuty-two 
lordships  in  Lincolnshire,  and  eighty-six 
in  Yorkshire,  besides  other  grants,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  guerdon  of  Will- 
iam's followers,  a  Saxon   heiress.     Al- 
though most  probably  Norman  by  birth, 
William  de  Percy  has  been  handed  down 
by  local  tradition  as  most  friendly  to  his 
Saxon  dependents,  and  as  so  identifying 
himself  with  their  local  and  religious  feel- 
ings that  he  rebuilt  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Hilda,  that  saint  whose  memory  was  so 
dear  to  all  northern  Englishmen.    Tradi- 
tion has  as^igned  an  appropriate  end  to 
this  fortunate  adventurer,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
Robert  Curthose,  and   there  found  his 
grave  as  a  gallant  crusader.     Such  was 
"  the  true  founder — the  strong  man  who 
built  himself  a  house,  and  stamped  his 
name  on  the  soil."     The  alliance  made 
by  his  son  proves  the  high  rank  the  Per- 
cies  had  already  attained,  for  he  married 
the  gi'and-daughter  of  Baldwni,  Earl  of 
Flanders,   and  thus  became,    by  their 
mothei*'s  side,  cousin  to  the  Conqueror's 
sons.     Seven  stalwart  sons  were  succes- 
^  ors  of  the  second  Lord  Percy,  and  a  noble 
name  did  William,  the  eldest,  and  heir  to 
all  the  estates,  achieve  by  his  valiant  bear 
ing  in  the  hard-fought  "  battle  of  the 
Standard,"  the  first  of  those  many  con- 
flicts of  the  Percies  with  Scotland  which 
continued  through  four  hundred  years. 
William,  in  the  contest  between  Stephen 
and  the  Empress,  adhered  to  Stephen. 

The  first  male  line  of  the  Percies,  how- 
ever, ended  with  him,  for  he  survived  all 
his  sons,  and  his  daughter  Agnes  carried 


the  wide  estates  into  another  family. 
This  new  family,  however,  was  allied  to 
royalty,  for  the  husband  was  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  brother  of  Queen 
Adelais,  the  beautiful  second  wife  of 
Henry  I. ;  and  that  he  consented  to  take 
the  fiiraily  name,  is  proof  how  highly 
honored  already  was  the  name  of  Percy. 
His  son  stood  forth  bravely  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  against  John  ;  his  name  will 
be  found  among  the  signers  of  the  Great 
Charter,  and  he  was  one  of  the  Five-and- 
twenty  appointed  armed  guardians  of 
that  great  pact — "  a  pact,  by  the  way, 
which  anybody  who  t'lkes  the  trouble 
to  read  it,"  as  the  writers  truly  remark, 
"  will  see  was  a  national^  as  well  as  a  ba- 
ronial scheme."  Throughout  the  subse- 
quent struggle  the  Percy  stood  firm,  in 
spite  of  the  legate's  excommunication  ; 
and  when  the  barons,  as  a  last  resource, 
invited  over  "  The  Lord  Louis,  he  re- 
duced all  Yorkshire  to  obedience." 
Of  his  successors  but  little  can  be  said. 
The  Percy,  during  the  De  Montfort  strug- 

fle,  seems  to  have  played  but  a  shut- 
ing  pait;  but  his  son  fought  bravely 
a^inst  the  Scots,  and,  in  1309,  he  ob- 
tamed  the  barony  of  Alnwick.  From 
that  day  to  this,  Alnwick  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Percies,  and  the  family 
known  as  the  Percies  of  Alnwick. 

The  succeeding  barons  ranged  on  the 
popular  side,— opposed  Gaveston,  sup- 
ported young  Edward  in  his  strife  against 
his  father's  corrupt  favorites,  and  fought 
many  a  gallant  fight  a^nst  the  Scots, 
especially  at  Halidon  Hill,  and  at  the 
more  important  Battle  of  Neville's  Cross, 
where  David  Bruce  was  vanquished  by 
a  Percy.  To  Heniy,  the  fourth  Lord 
Percy,  belongs  the  nobler  honor  of  pro- 
tecting Wickliffe,  and  thus  fostering  the 
early  germ  of  the  Reformation.  In  1398 
he  was  one  of  the  twelve  appointed  to 
control  Richard  II.  Meanwhile,  his  son, 
Henry  Hotspur,  had  fought  in  1388 — 

**  Al)oittc  tlie  Lamniastidc, 
Wheu  houscbandmcn  do  win  theyr  haye, " 

as  the  old  Scotch  version  has  it,  that  bat- 
tle of  Otteiburne,  which,  under  its  better- 
known  name  of  "Chevy  Chace,"  has 
gained  a  wider  celebrity  on  English 
gi'ound  than  any  other  battle  ever  fought 
between  the  four  seas.  As  the  reader 
well  knows,  *'  the  doughty  Douglas"  was 
slain,  but  both  Hotspur  and  his  brotlier 
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Ralph  were  taken  prisoners.  Their  ran- 
Bom  was  large,  and  it  was  boasted  that 
it  sufficed  to  build  a  castle ;  but  to  the 
Percies  the  sum  was  scarcely  missed,  and 
in  the  subsequent  Battle  of  Hamildon, 
against  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  they 
took  full  revenge.  The  unjust  award  con- 
sequent upon  this  victory — Henry  IV. 
claiming  the  prisoners,  and  gi'anting  a 
large  portion  of  the  Douglas  estates,  which 
could  only  be  held  by  constant  appeal  to 
the  sword,  instead  of  lands  in  England — 
naturally  enough  irritated  the  haughty 
Percies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
feud  between  them  and  the  king  which 
led  to  their  first  taking  part  with  the  Earl 
of  March,  and  the  subsequent  fatal  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  gallant  Hot- 
spur lost  his  life,  and  eventually  to  the  | 
fight  on  Bramham  Moor,  where  the  illus- 
trious old  noble  was  slain,  and  his  head 
sent  up  to  London,  where  it  was  set  up  on 
London  Bridge. 

Henry  IV.  had  evidently  been  jealous 
of  the  wide  influence  of  the  Percies,  and 
of  their  almost  regal  power  on  the  Bor- 
ders :  so  the  sole  surviving  lieir,  the  son 
of  Hotspur,  was  sent  to  Scotland  as  page 
to  the  king's  son,  lest  he  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Bolingbroke.  But  wily 
Bolingbroke  was  not  long  to  wear  a 
crown,  which  had  justly  been  a  crown  of 
thorns  to  him,  and  his  chivalrous  succes- 
sor, the  victor  of  Agincourt,  reversed  the 
attainder,  and  sent  an  honorable  embassy 
to  Scotland  to  bring  the  young  lord  back. 
It  was  as  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
that  he  did  homage  to  the  king,  and  no 
cause  had  the  Lancastrian  monarchs  to 
regret  the  restoration  of  the  Percies  to 
their  ancient  possessions  and  wardenship 
of  the  Border,  for  they  flung  themselves 
with  the  most  chivalrous  devotion  into 
the  cause,  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  for  three 
generations  fought  and  died  beneath  its 
banner.  The  i-estored  earl  was  slain  in 
the  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  lies  far  away 
from  his  kindred  in  the  Abbey  Church  ; 
his  eldest  son,  Henry,  fell,  sword  in  hand, 
while  leading  Margaret's  vanguard  at 
Towton,  where  his  next  brother  also  fell ; 
another  was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  North- 
ampton ;  while  the  fourth,  Sir  Ralph,  laid 
down  his  life  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  exclaim- 
ing as  he  died,  "  I  have  saved  the  bird  in 
my  bosom." 

The  next  heir  was  seized,  and  thrown 


into  the  Tower,  where,  during  eight  years, 
he  suffered  a  harsh  captivity  "for  the 
Red  Rose."  At  length  Edward  IV., 
jealous  of  the  excessive  power  of  the  Ne- 
villes, bethought  himself  of  the  Percy. 
He  summoned  the  prisoner  to  his  pres- 
ence, proffered  him  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  restored  him  to  his  honors  and  his 
estates.  The  Red  Rose  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, blighted  to  death,  and  Earl 
Henry  may  be  excused  that  he  yielded. 
It  was,  however,  but  a  constrained  ad- 
herence, and  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth 
he  drew  off  his  forces  to  a  neighboring 
hill,  and  remained  only  a  spectator.  The 
end  of  this  earl  was  singularly  unfortu- 
nate ;  he  was  killed  in  a  popular  rising  in 
Yorkshire,  occasioned  by  a  heavy  subsidy 
imposed  by  Henry  VII.  His  successor 
was  more  distinguished  for  magnificence 
than  prowess ;  he  resigned  the  Warden- 
ship  of  the  Marches  to  Lord  Surrey,  and 
employed  himself  in  study,  and  in  regu- 
lating his  princely  household  according 
to  the  curious  formularies  of  his  "  House- 
hold Book."  A  vivid  picture  of  the  al- 
most regal  state  of  the  Percies  does  this 
book  exhibit.  All  the  officers  of  the 
household  were  of  gentle  birth  ;  the  chap- 
el was  served  by  a  regular  college  of 
priests,  with  a  dean  at  their  head,  and  a 
band  of  choristers ;  the  household  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
retainers,  who  all  had  board  and  livery  ; 
and  the  annual  cost  of  housekeeping 
alone  was  little  less  than  £10,000  present 
money.*    This  regal   state,  it  appears, 

•  This  curious  book  was  published  in  1770.  and 
excited  much  attention  among  the  antiquaries  of 
that  day.  It,  however,  contributed  to  give  an  in- 
coiTCct  estimate  of  tlie  times,  which  we  think  mis- 
led HaUam  in  his  otherwls'.*  excellent  chapter  on 
the  general  state  of  society  during  the  middle 
ages.  Thus,  because  we  find  feather-l)eds  were 
few,  we  are  told  that  they  were  almost  unknown, 
although  j)lentiful  enough  even  in  Saxon  times; 
and  thus,  because  it  is  directed  that  the  casements 
shall  be  carefully  taken  out  and  laid  by  during  the 
absence  of  the  earl,  it  has  bce.i  thought  that  win- 
dow glass  was  scarce;  but  the  case  is  that  feather- 
beds  were  always  scorned  by  the  liardy  chivalry 
of  the  north,  and  therefore  it  was  only  in  the  lady's 
chamber  they  would  be  found ;  whUe  glass  win- 
dows, although  common  euough  in  towns  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  were  still  a  luxury  in  re- 
mote country  places.  Not  only  was  this  the  case 
from  the  difficulty  of  carrying  glass  along  rugged 
roads  in  rude  carts,  but  the  greater  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  workman  in  case  of  breakage.  The 
worker  in  glass  was  an  important  person  in  those 
days. 
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aronsed  Wolsey's  jealousy.  He  was  then 
Archbishop  of  York  ;  and  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  an  angry  correspondence 
■will  be  found,  which  passed  between  the 
parvenu  Churchman  and  the  descendant 
of  the  ancient  line  of  the  Percies.  The 
earl,  however,  seems  to  have  continued 
his  royal  housekeeping  until  his  death,  in 
1527,  when  we  find  from  the  same  source 
that  Wolsey,  now  cardinal,  obtained  the 
wardship  of  the  young  heir,  and  sent 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  another  to 
arrange  the  funeral,  and  to  wind  up  the 
afiairs. 

A  very  curious  letter  from  them  states 
that  on  account  of  the  large  influx  of 
visitors,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
they  actually  fear  that  they  should  scarce- 
ly be  able  to  keep  house  until  after  the 
funeral !  How  suggestive  of  the  enor- 
mous extravagance  of  funeral  feasts 
among  the  nobility,  especially  in  the 
north,  is  this.  A  month  later  thev  write 
that  they  have  dismissed  the  household 
and  arranged  the  affairs,  among  other 
things  having  sold  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
at  York,  plate  to  the  value  of  £666  6s. 
4d.  Was  this  done  to  aid  in  liquidating 
the  enormous  funeral  expenses?  It  seems 
very  probable,  for  there  appears  to  have 
been  but  scanty  provision  for  the  coun- 
tess, who,  although  aPlantagenet  by  ma- 
ternal descent,  is  offered  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  temporary  residence  with  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  or  "  to  be  with  my 
lady  Pickering  in  this  country  unto  such 
time  as  she  may  be  otherwise  provided 
for." 

With  the  former  earl  culminated  the 
magnificence  of  the  house  of  Percy.  His 
son,  ward  as  we  have  seen  of  Wolsey, 
formed  that  early  attachment  to  Anne 
Boleyn  which  threatened  so  vexatiously 
to  thwart  both  Henry  and  the  cardinal's 
wishes.  The  poor  lad  was  therefore  mar- 
ried off-hand  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and,  unhappy  in  domestic 
life,  he  became  so  reckless  and  extrava- 
gant, that  in  less  than  ten  years  he  squan- 
dered away  all  his  wide  estates.  His 
brother  Thomas  joined  in  Aske's  rebel- 
lion, and  was  beheaded  early  in  1537 ; 
and  broken  in  constitution,  and  smarting 
Ufider  the  disgrace  of  a  brother  executed 
for  treason,  he  died  in  the  June  of  the 
same  year,  while  yet  in  eai*ly  manhood. 
^n  he  died  childless,  and  as  his  brother's 


children,  on  account  of  the  attainder  of 
their  father,  oould  not  succeed,  the  great 
house  of  Percy  was  left  once  more  deso- 
late, and  grasping  Dudley  obtained  the 
title,  and  with  it  a  dukedom.  Detested 
by  the  people  as  was  Dudley,  we  think 
his  assmnption  of  a  title  linked  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years  with  the  name 
of  Percy  greatly  deepened  the  popular 
detestation .  His  many  crimes,  however, 
ere  long  met  their  fitting  reward ;  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  laid  down  his 
head  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the  attainder 
being  reversed  on  Mary's  accession  to  the 
throne,  Thomas  Percy,  nephew  of  the 
former  earl,  succeeded.  But  his  career 
was  unfortunate.  A  devoted  Catholic, 
and  irritated  by  being  deprived  of  the 
Middle  and  West  Marches,  he  joined  in 
various  plots  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  in  the  fatal  **  Rising  of  the  North," 
took  the  joint  lead  with  the  Eari  of  Cum- 
berland. The  insurgents  were  routed, 
and  the  earl,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Scotland,  was  betrayed,  and  in  1572  was 
beheaded  at  York.  His  brother,  who 
had  been  favorable  to  the  Government, 
succeeded  ;  but  he  in  turn  fell  under  sus- 
picion, and  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  soon  after  he  was  found  mysteri- 
ously murdered. 

His  son  deserved  well  of  the  country, 
for  he  fought  bravely  in  the  Netherlands, 
and,  raising  a  squadron  at  his  own 
charge,  helped.  Catholic  though  he  were, 
to  defeat  the  Armada.  On  the  accession 
of  James,  however,  he  became  the  vic- 
tim of  intrigue,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  lor  fitleen  years.  While  there 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  study,  and, 
together  with  his  illustrious  fellow-pris- 
oner, Raleigh,  "  turned  the  rooms  of  the 
Tower  into  a  school,  to  which  the  flower 
of  the  rising  generation  resoited  for  in- 
struction." At  length  released  in  1621, 
by  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  £11,000,  the 
aged  eai-l  took  leave  of  the  Tower. 
These  were  the  days  of  rigid  sumptuary 
laws  and  strictest  etiquette;  the  liated 
parvenu  Buchingham  had  chosen  to  drive 
about  with  six  horses  to  his  velvet  coach, 
BO  the  haughty  Percy  ordered  eight,  and 
thus  in  prouder  state,  passed  through 
London  on  his  way  to  Bath,  whither  he 
retired.  Algernon,  his  son,  succeeded  in 
1632 ;  he  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  and 
on  the  Restoration  vainly  fioogbt  guar- 
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antees  from  the  Stuarts.  Disappointed 
in  this,  and  disgusted  at  the  legalized 
murders  of  the  king's  judges,  the  high- 
minded  old  man  withdrew  to  Petworth, 
and  occupied  himself  in  planting  mag- 
nificent gardens.  His  son  succeeded  him 
in  1668,  but  dying  two  years  after,  the 
male  line  of  the  Percy  Louvaiue  house 
closed. 

"  It  lasted  five  hundred  years  all  but  a  few 
months;  a  line,"  as  the  writers  truly  say, 
"  which  during  that  entire  period  had  never 
been  named  in  Scotland  without  a  sense  of 
fear,  or  in  England  without  a  feeling  that 
here,  at  least,  was  one  family  which  could 
be  trusted  to  face  the  Throne.  From  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  last  protest 
against  the  unconditional  re-admission  of  the 
evil  Scotch  house  as  kings,  the  Percies  had 
done  battle  with  lives  and  fortunes  against  the 
royal  power,  were  the  only  great  nobles  who 
tried  arms  against  the  Imperial  Henry  Vlll., 
and  the  last  of  the  barons  who  ventured  to 
trust  their  followers  in  the  field  against  the 
organized  power  of  the  Crown." 

The  daughter,  who  was  now  Bole  rep- 
resentative of  the  Percies,  might  almost 
be  made  the  heroine  of  a  sensational  nov- 
el. A  little  child  at  her  father's  death, 
arrangements  were  made  soon  aft^er  for 
her  maiTiage  with  the  Earl  of  Ogle,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  but  ere  the 
marriage  was  completed  the  young  man 
died,  and  the  great  heiress  became  the 
prize  for  which  every  needy  adventurer 
at  Court  fought  or  intrigued.  Among 
them,  two  were  pointed  out  as  most 
likely  to  succeed,  although  neither  was  a 
suitable  match  for  the  heiress  of  the  Per- 
cies, Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleat  Hall ; 
and  an  adventurer  of  noble  birth  and 
great  personal  attractions.  Count  Kon- 
igsmark.  Both  were  worthless  men ; 
but  the  foreigner,  whose  after  history 
shows  how  great  were  his  powers  of  fas- 
cination, naturally  enough  made  a  more 
favorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  girl  of  fourteen  than  the  English- 
man old  enough  to  be  her  father.  But 
her  grandmother,  the  countess  dowager, 
bribed,  it  was  said,  by  the  large  offers  of 
Mr.  Thynne,  persisted  in  promoting  the 
marriage  with  him,  and  *'  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  being  betrayed  by  her  grand- 
mother for  money,"  as  Evelyn  remarks, 
was  a  second  time  affianced.  While  the 
poor  girl  was  lamenting  her  hard  fate, 
there  were  two,  however,  who  were  de- 


termined Thynne'sday  of  triumph  should 
be  short — a  young  woman  whom  he  had 
seduced  under  promise  of  marriage,  and 
his  rival  Konigsmark.  The  injured  wo- 
man is  said  to  have  first  suggested  the 
revenge  which  the  bolder  spirit  carried 
out.  Konigsmark,  too  base  to  challenge 
his  rival  to  a  fair  combat,^hu'ed  assassins, 
who  attacked  Mr.  Thynne  as  he  passed 
in  his  coach  along  Pall  Mall,  and  mur- 
dered him  in  broad  daylight  Konigs- 
mark and  the  assassins  were  taken  and 
brought  to  trial ;  the  agents  were  ex- 
ecuted, but  Konigsmark  was  acquitted' 
by  a  corrupt  jury  ;  and  he  returned  to 
the  Continent,  where,  after  a  long  ca- 
reer of  crime,  justice  at  length  overtook 
him.  Three  months  after  the  Lady  Elias- 
abeth  Percy  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset 

This  lady's  son,  Algernon,  was  crea- 
ted Baron  Percy ;  he,  however,  left  no 
male  heirs,  and  his  daughter  in  1740 
manied  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  (he  was  called  "the 
handsome  Smithson")  seems  to  have 
been  his  chief  merit  In  1750  he  became 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  but  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.  he  was  anxious  to 
be  created  a  duke.  In  the  "  Chatham 
Correspondence  "  there  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic letter  of  **  great  Greorge"  respect- 
ing this.  It  is  dated  with  the  usual  royal 
precision,  "  20  m.  past  9  p.  m.,"  and  ac- 
quaints Lord  Chatham  that  the  earl  had 
just  seen  him,  and  ^'  had  mentioned  his 
desire  of  being  created  a  duke,  as  the  only 
means  of  making  him  easy."  As  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  &mily  were 
so  great,  the  king  acquiesces  in  the  re 
quest,  and  Chatham  in  his  reply  observe^ 
that  **  this  will  give  facility  to  future  ar- 
rangements, and  at  the  same  time  give 
satisfaction  to  a  very  respectable  person." 
The  reader  may  naturally  suppose  that 
the  title  would  of  coui'se  be  the  same  as 
that  borne  by  the  Percies  for  four  hun- 
dred years ;  but  from  a  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  we  find  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham's "  very  respectable  person  "  actu- 
ally requested  that  the  title  should  be 
Duke  of  Brabant  / — a  strange  title  truly 
for  an  English  monarch  to  confer — and 
that  it  was  only  by  "  the  address  of  Mn 
Conway  "  that  the  unworthy  representSr 
tive  of  the  Percies  were  persuaded  to  be 
content  to  become  '^  Duke  of  Northum- 
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bcrland,  Earl  of  Percy,  "  and  Viscount 
Loiivaine." 

The  new-made  duke  revived  the  for- 
mer magnificence  of  the  Percies ;  he 
rebuilt  Sion  House  and  Alnwick  Castle, 
and,  like  the  elder  Durabiedykes,  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  *'  aye  sticking  in  a 
tree."  He  is  c^njputed  for  nearly  twenty 
years  to  have  annually  i)lanted  in  North- 
umberland from  eleven  to  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  trees !  This  duke  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  and  two  grandsons, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  the  estimable  no- 
bleman who  died  a  few  months  since. 

The  princely  charities  of  this  last  were 
unequaled. 


(( 


He  built,  rebuilt,  and  endowed  more 
churches  than  any  peer  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
he  established  a  complete  system  of  life-boats 
along  those  wild  north-east  coasts  where  his 
name  has  been  so  hmg  a  household  word. 
Exclusive  of  this  large  expenditure,  the  fol- 
lowing sums  have  been  expended  by  the 
duke  on  his  estate  since  he  came  into  posses- 
sion in  1847.  The  amounts  are  made  up  to 
December  31st,  l«H:i.  For  roads,  bridsjes, 
&c.,  £39,689;  buildings,  cottages,  <fec,  £3U8,- 
886;  draining,  £176,582;  total,  £524, 6U7." 

The  duke  was  living,  and  busy  with 
further  plans  of  benevolence,  when  the 
work  before  us  was  j)ublished,  little 
thinking  that  the  next  heir,  a  man  of  the 
advanced  age  of  eiyhty-six^  should  soon 
be  his  successor.* 

We  have  lingered  longer  than  we  in- 
tended over  the  history  of  the  Percies ; 
but  the  social  importance  of  the  house 
desened  an  extended  notice,  for  as  the 
writers  of  its  annals  admirably  remark 
in  summing  up  its  history  from  1100  to 
18G4  : 

"  Throughout  that  great  interval  there  has 
never  been  a  period  of  twenty  years  during 
which  the  vote  of  the  Percy  has  not  been  of 
the  first  imi)ortance  to  the  government — 
scarcely  a  century  in  which  the  lives  and 
lands  of  the  house  have  not  been  staked  in  de- 
fence of  the  popular  cause.  There  is  no  other 
house  in  England  with  a  history  approacliing 

•  lie  was  previously  Earl  of  Beverly,  and  pos- 
ncmed  an  income  of  al>out  X12,(X)0  a  year;   but 
onthc  verydnyof  the  late  duke 'sfuneralit  was  dis-  \ 
covered  that  if  ever  the  earldom  of  Beverley  i 
shoald  be  united  to  the  dukedom  of  North uinber- 
'find,  the  Beverley  cfltatcs  should  go  to  the  next . 
jounger  male  branch.     In  consequence  of  this  ' 
•rrnngement,  a  descendant  of  Bishop  Percy  has  \ 
)eeonie  the  unexpected  owner  of  the  Beverley  i 
ir'ww»rty.  | 


theirs ;  but  their  career  is  enough  to  indicate 
why  England  accepts,  and  Liberals  bear,  the 
aristocratic  intluence  which  foreigners  be- 
lieve to  be  supported  entirely  by  astute  but 
unprincipled  intrigue." 

The  Greys  of  Howick  advance  but  lit- 
tle claim  to  notice,  save  as  represented 
by  "  the  Earl  Gray  of  the  Reform  Bill." 
To  him  the  family  owe  their  political  in- 
fluence— an  influence  which  "  has  not 
been  diminished  in  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry,  the  second  earl,  a  man  in 
whom  his  father^s  qualities  seem  intensi- 
fied." There  is  also  but  little  to  interest 
the  reader  in  the  history  of  the  Lowthers, 
the  third  great  northern  family.  Some 
of  these,  however,  seem  to  have  paid  a 
laudable  attention  to  the  trade  and  man- 
ufacture of  the  district,  Sir  John  Lowther 
in  the  seventeenth  century  having  work- 
ed the  mines  at  Whitehaven  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  and  a  collateral  descend- 
ant endeavored  to  establish  a  manufac- 
tory for  carpets  which  should  rival  those 
of  Persia.  The  cost  of  their  production 
was,  however,  so  great, — from  £60  to 
£  1 00  having  been  charged  for  some, — 
that  it  became  a  failure,  and  the  Low- 
thers are  chiefly  remembered  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  the  veritable  Bluebeard 
of  country  tradition,  whose  cruelties  and 
oppressions  rendered  him  a  ten*or  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Penrith,  who  trembled 
as  he  drove  in  his  shabby  old  can*iage 
through  the  streets — the  earl  who  stamp- 
ed that  terror  so  deeply  on  his  whole 
tenantry  that,  afler  his  welcome  death, 
the  report  was  spread  that  his  ghost  still 
haunted  the  dales — a  report  only  silenc- 
ed by  the  more  extravagant  one,  but  im- 
plicitly believed,  that  a  bold  parson  had 
met  the  detestable  spirit  and  "laid  him" 
in  Waller's  Craig  for  ever! 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  might 
be  some  little  tincture  of  insanity  in  this 
wretched  man,  but  the  many  well-au- 
thenticated accounts  of  his  deliberate 
wickedness  forbid  us  to  absolve  him  by 
so  charitable  a  construction.  His  cruel 
conduct  to  Wordsworth's  father,  to  whom 
he  refused  to  repay  money  actually  bor- 
rowed, although  a  helpless  young  fiimily 
were  looking  to  him  for  bread,  and  his 
suffering  the  poor  little  orphans,  on  their 
father's  death,  to  be  flung  on  the  chance 
kindness  of  friends,  while  he  persisted  in 
withholding  more  than  £3,000,  their 
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acknowledged    due,    showed    more    of 
fraud  than  madness. 

IIa|)pily  "  the  bad  earl  *'  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  cousin,  a  nobleman  distinguish- 
ed by  kindliness  and  taste  for  the  arts — 
the  earl  to  whom  Wordsworth  has  a<l- 
dressed  many  of  his  poems,  and  who 
changed  Lowther  Hall  into  that  raag- 
Dificent  pile,  Lowther  Castle.  His  son, 
the  present  e:irl,  who  some  years  ago 
was  president  of  the  Council,  the  writers 
characterize  as  **  a  man  with  every  abili- 
ty, except  the  ability  to  make  his  powers 
useful  to  mankind." 

Tiie  fourth  great  northern  family,  the 
Vanes,  or  Fanes,  claim  no  proud  north- 
ern origin  ;  they  are  from  Kent,  the  for- 
tunate ])urchasers  of  the  forfeited  lands 
of  the  Nevilles — Sir  Henry  Vane,  father 
of  the  more  celebrated  young  Sir  Henry, 
having,  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
bought  the  great  lordship  and  manor  of 
Rabv  Castle  and  also  the  honor  of  Bar- 
nard  Castle.  Sir  Henry  had  three  sons. 
George,  the  second,  fought  on  the  Roy- 
alist sitle,  and  from  him  descended  the 
late  ^Lirchioness  of  Londonderry,  whose 
gon  holds  the  valuable  property  of  the 
Vane  Tein|>ests  in  right  of  his  mother, 
and  the  title  of  Earl  Vane.  Charles,  the 
youngest  son,  took  part  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  became  an  eminent  diplomat- 
hit  ;  but  it  is  on  the  eldest  son  that  the  fame 
of  the  house  rests,  since,  *'  without  him, 
they  would  have  little  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  political  families  of  Enghmd." 
A  very  excellent  epitome  of  his  life  is 
given  in  the  volume  before  us,  tracing 
him  during  those  earlier  years  which  are 
too  ollen  piissed  over  by  his  biogi'aphers. 

*' He  was  bom  in  1612,  and  educated  at 
Wostmiiiistcr  scliool.  *  I  was  bom  a  gentle- 
man,' lie  lihnself  says,  'and  bad  the  educa- 
tiun,  tenipcT,  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  as 
well  as  <>tiiers,  hi'hvjr  in  my  youthful  days  in- 
clined to  th(f  vanities  of  this  world,  and  to 
that  which  they  call  irood  fellowship,  judging 
it  to  be  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  a 
gentleman.  Bui  about  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth year  of  my  age,  God  was  pleased  to 
lay  the  foundati(m  or  groimd-work  of  repent- 
ance in  wu'.,  for  thc^  bringing  me  home  to  him- 
self, by  his  wonilerfnl  rich  and  free  grace,  re- 
vealing his  Son  in  me,  that  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  ('hrist  whom 
be  hath  sent,  1  might,  even  whilst  here  intlie 
body,  be  made  partaker  of  eternal  life  in  tlie 
first  fruits  of  it.'  His  father,  the  worldly  old 
courtier,  was  mucli  puzzled  and  disturbed  at 


tliis  religious  manifestation,  much  as  Shelley's 
father  was  at  his  philosopliical  fancies.  lie 
sent  the  lad  as  a  gentleman  commoner  to  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford ;  but  when  he  was  called 
upon  at  his  matriculation  to  take  the  usual 
oaths,  young  Vane  *  quitted  his  gown,  put  on 
a  cloak,  but  studied  notwithstanding  for  some 
time  in  the  said  hall,'  mucli  being  forgiven  to  a 
Minister  of  State's  stm.  He  then  lell  Oxford 
for  the  Continent,  passing  through  France  to 
Geneva,  and  there  imbibed  opinions  on  church 
matters  little  congenial  with  the  doctrines  lash- 
ional)le  at  the  English  Court.  Ilis  father,  still 
vdoTQ  perplexed  on  his  return,  got  Laud,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  to  talk  with  the  young 
heretic  ;  but  the  bishop,  who  liad  little  com- 
mand of  Jiis  temper,  quarreled  with  him. 
The  latter  had  already,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
courtiers,  suffered  much  hurt  *from  the  socie- 
ty of  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  and  Mr.  Pym,  and 
soon  announced  his  intention  of  quiting  Eng- 
land, and  going  to  the  newly-formed  Puritan 
colonies  of  New  England.' " 

We  can  well  imagine  the  willingness 
with  which  the  sorely  perplexed  father 
yielded.  At  home  his  son  and  heir  might 
stand  the  chance  of  *' testifying"  from 
the  pillory,  like  Prynne  of  13:istwicke ; 
abroad,  what  more  likely  than  that  his 
strange  notions  might  pass  away — at  least 
they  would  be  fiir  enough  removed  from 
the  eye  of  the  Court.  So  in  1635  young 
Vane  landed  at  Boston;  he  was  received 
with  all  the  t^/a/ attendant  on  the  accession 
of  the  son  and  heir  of  one  of  the  king's 
Ministers,  was  admitted  to  the  franchise 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1036,  before  he 
had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  colony. 
Here  he  soon  became  an  object  of  jeal- 
ousy to  some,  especially  to  Winthrop, 
the  leading  man,  who  had  formerly  tilled 
the  same  office,  and  who,  as  a  man  of 
mature  age  and  experience,  might  natur- 
ally resent  the  sudden  elevation  of  the 
young  son  of  an  English  courtier.  They 
engaged  in  controversy,  both  orally  and 
in  pamphlets,  and  ultimately  the  influ- 
ence of  Winthrop  prevailed.  There  was 
much  religious  disputation,  too,  and,  un- 
fortunately, attempts  at  religious  perse- 
cution, strange  enough  to  the  enthusias- 
tic young  man  who  had  crossed  the  seas 
in  glad  expectation  of  beholding  how 
brethren  could  "dwell  together  in  unity." 
There  were,  doubtless,  troublesome  peo- 
ple enough  in  New  England,  although 
certainly  not  so  bad  as  Cotton  Mather  in 
his  zeal  for  uniformity  represents  them, 
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and  certainly  not  deserving  of  "  the  last 
remedy,"  as  he  coolly  expresses  it — "  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate."  No  wonder 
that  young  Vane,  who  had  seen  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  enough  at  home,  should 
vehemently  denounce  synods  that  turned 
over  every  dreamy  theologian  to  the 
magistrate's  sentence  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment, and  invoked  no  milder  doom 
than  "  banishment  for  ever"  upon  their 
provoking  ringleader,  poor  Anne  llutch- 
mson.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  soon  threw  up  his  office  and  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  manned, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  he  be- 
came Member  of  the  Parliamentxx^  ]64||[( 
But  it  was  with  the  meetjbupf  ckie^lLovg 
Parliament  that  a  careii^^  last  spread 
before  him.  No  longer  hampered  and 
embaiTassed  by  the  nari'owness  and  petti- 
ness of  colonial  prejudices,  his  genius 
rapidly  made  itself  felt  in  the  House; 
and  under  Pym's  guidance  he  acquired, 
by  degi-ees,  a  considerable  share  in  the 
confidence  of  the  popular  party.  The 
following  estimate  of  his  character  seems 
to  us  remarkably  just : 

**  There  was  still  some  of  the  rash  impetu- 
osity of  youth  which,  at  times,  detracted  from 
the  political  weight  of  Henry  Vane.  But  he 
was  more  in  his  element  in  religious  matters, 
and  we  find  him  busy  in  the  committees  on 
Church  goveniment.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  he  displayed  great  subtlety  of  mind 
and  depth  of  thought,  with  a  considerable 
power  of  reasoning,  tliough  he  was  apt  to 
overlook  broader  practical  facts  in  following 
out  his  reasonings  to  their  consequences. 
Some  of  the  distinctions  which  he  made  in 
estimating  motives  were  of  a  curiously  subtle 
kind,  and  may  well  have  gained  him  the 
character  of  a  visionary  even  in  that  age  of 
speculation.  But  he  was  no  mere  visionary. 
When  real  practicjil  work  was  to  be  done,  no 
one  was  more  practically  efficient,  or  ready, 
in  sagacious  practical  expedients,  than  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  younger.  Tliere  were  times, 
indeed,  when  the  natural  tendency  to  casu- 
istry in  his  mind  seems  to  have  somewhat  af- 
fected the  frankness  of  his  conduct ;  but  the 
cause  of  this  was  so  apparent  that  it  never 
permanently  injured  his  reputation  as  an  hon- 
est, high-minded  Englishman." 

The  after-career    of  this    illustrious 
statesman,  until  with  more  than  Roman 
courage  he  laid  down  his  head  on  the : 
")lock,  is  well  known  ;  but  it  is  not  so  ; 
generally  known  that  from  his  only  sur- 
'ving  son,  who  was  created  by  William 
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III.  Baron  Barnard,  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land is  descended.  **  The  wealth  of  the 
family  is  now  considerable,  the  Vane 
property  having  increased  immensely ;" 
and  under  the  present  duke  it  has  re- 
sumed its  place  among  the  great  Whig 
houses.  We  may  just  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  from  an  elder  branch  of  the 
same  family  who  spelt  his  name  "Fane," 
the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  are  descended. 

A  far  more  ancient  family,  but  a  house 
which  can  hitherto  lay  no  claim  to  a  he- 
ro, are  the  Stanleys  of  Knowsley,  a 
shrewd  race  from  their  first  appearance 
among  the  governing  class,  since,  as 
their  biographers  truly  say,  "  they  have 
almost  always  foreseen  before  other  men 
the  side  that  was  going  to  win,  and  on 
that  side  at  its  moment  of  supreme  tri- 
umph the  Stanley  has  usually  appeared.** 
Many  have  been  the  fables  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Stanleys ;  their  antiquity, 
and  the  singular  crest  borne  by  them  for 
many  centuries — the  eagle  and  child — 
have,  naturally  enough,  given  rise  to  all 
manner  of  traditions,  eagerly  adopted  by 
the  old  heralds,  who  ceitainly  deserve 
great  praise  for  making  their  volumes 
"righte  pleasante"  reading.  But  the 
case  really  is,  that  nothing  authentic  is 
known  of  the  family  before  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  when  Sir  John  Stanley,  "a 
real,  shrewd,  efficient  man,"  became 
Loi*d-Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  subsequent- 
ly Lord-Lieutenant  He  married  the 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Lathom,  whose 
ancestress  had  been  heiress  of  Thomas 
de  Knowsley,  and  thus  became  owner  of 
the  estates  "around  which  his  descend- 
ants' princely  **  property  has  accreted." 

A  follower  of  Richard  II.,  Sir  John 
foresaw  the  approaching  triumph  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  set  the  example  to  his 
sons  and  sons'  sons  of  that  convenient 
change  of  fealty  by  which,  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Stanleys  profit- 
ed so  largely.  Now  on  the  side  of  Mar- 
garet and  the  Red  Rose,  now  on  the  side 
of  York  and  the  White,  still  they  pros- 
pered, until  the  third  Lord  Stanley 
'<  struck  the  boldest  and  most  adroit 
stroke  of  his  whole  life."  Still  nomi- 
nally a  Yorkist,  he  married  as  second 
wife  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  mother 
of  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  Lancastrian 
chief,  and  thus  secured  himself  on  both 
sides.     On  Richard  IIL's  accessioii,  ha 
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was  fi-iendly,  until  the  arrest  of  Hastings, 
when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
From  thence  he  was  soon  released,  and 
made  Lord  Steward  and  Constable  of 
England.  Richard  indeed  seems  to  have 
treated  him  with  marked  favor.  He  re- 
mitted the  death  penalty  on  the  Countess 
of  Richmomd  for  her  complicity  with 
Buckingham  ;  and  even  when  her  son's 
invasion  was  expected,  he  appointed 
Lord  Stanley  with  his  son  and  brother 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  raised  in 
Cheshire.  But  no  chivalrous  feeling, 
not  even  that  of  honesty,  had  a  place  in 
Lord  Stanley's  breast ;  so  at  the  fight  of 
Bosworth  field,  when  Richmond's  men 
dashed  forward  to  their  first  charge,  he, 
with  eight  thousand  men,  went  over  and 
charged  against  his  master  on  his  step- 
son's side.  Still  victory  might  have  been 
on  the  side  of  Richard,  for  he  fought  well ; 
but  then  Sir  William  Stanley  also  threw 
off  his  disguise,  and  with  a  final  assault 
of  his  fresh  troops  left  Richard  dead  on 
the  field.  The  crown  was  hewn  from 
his  hehnet,  and  it  was  Sir  William's 
hand  that  placed  it  on  Richmond's  head. 
With  the  recollection  of  this  perfidy, 
the  fate  of  Sir  William  Stanley  seems 
well  deserved.  "  Kings,"  it  has  been 
truly  said,  **  love  the  treason,  but  hate 
the  traitor  ;"  so  no  wonder  that  the  new- 
made  king,  while  he  lavished  estates  up- 
on him  until  he  was  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est subject  in  the  kingdom,  kept  a  wary 
eye  on  him.  That  very  obscure  incident, 
the  Perkin  Warbeck  plot,  ere  long  af- 
forded a  good  opportunity  to  the  astute 
and  vindictive  monarch  to  gratify  both 
bis  avarice  and  his  distrust.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  wjis  charged  with  the  apoc- 
ry])hal  crime  of  favoring  the  cau.se  of 
Warbeck,  and  arraigned  of  high  treason; 
he  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  Owing 
doubtless  to  his  having  married  the  king's 
mother.  Lord  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Der- 
by, escaped,  and  ended  his  life  in  peace, 
bequeathing  to  his  heirs  vast  possessions, 
and  "  an  instinct  which  their  friends 
called  foresight,  but  their  enemies  faith- 
lessness." 

DiirinEc  the  stnfe  of  relijjion  in  the  six- 
teenth  century,  as  in  the  political  strife 
of  the  earlier  period,  the  Stanleys  adhered 
to  the  rule  that  worked  so  well  for  them. 
Papist  or  Protestant,  according  as  the 
royal  will  indicated,  the  Stanleys  went 


on  flourishing  and  prosperous  during 
the  most  tiding  times.  In  their  hearts, 
indeed,  they  adhered  to  the  old  religion ; 
but  they  had  no  inclination  either  to  fight 
for  it  or  to  suffer  for  it ;  so  when  the  two 
unfortunate  earls  who  presided  over  the 
"  Rising  of  the  North  "  sought  the  co- 
operation of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  he  coolly 
— though  Catholic  aU  the  while — sent 
their  letter  to  the  queen.  But  suspicion 
at  length  rested  on  him ;  Lord  Hunting- 
don wrote  to  Burghley  complaining  that 
Lathom  House  was  full  of  Papists,  and 
popular  report  declared  that  he  had  deal- 
ings in  the  black  art.  Soon  al>«r  his  son 
Thomas  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
complicity  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  plot 
to  liberate  Mary,  and  he  lived  from 
thenceforth  an  anxious  life.  He,  how- 
ever, indulged  in  princely  houskeeping, 
and  made  warm  friends  of  his  tenantry 
by  the  daily  doles  of  meat  and  drink 
which  he  provided,  and  the  Good  Fri- 
day largesse,  which  each  year  amounted 
to  nearly  £100.  No  wonder  that  the 
greater  part  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
remained  true  to  the  ancient  faith !  His 
son,  the  fourth  earl,  professed  Protes- 
tantism, but  his  wife  fell  under  the  charge 
of  consulting  wizards,  and  apparently  it 
was  from  the  example  of  this  countess 
and  the  late  earl  that  Lancashire  in  the 
following  century  became  the  very  head- 
quarters of  this  wild  belief 

Earl  Henry  died  in  1592,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  superior  man.  He 
exhibited  a  taste  for  literature,  and  with 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  S|)en- 
ser,  cultivated  the  society  of  men  of  let 
ters.  As  a  Protestant,  he  seems  to  have 
awakened  the  hostility  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  at  this  period  were  engaged  in 
many  plots,  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  was 
discovered  by  him,  and  the  loader  in 
consequence  executed.  Not  long  after 
the  earl  was  seized  with  violent  illness, 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  From  many 
suspicious  circumstances,  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  poison  was  the  cause,  but 
popular  report  asserted  it  was  *' witch- 
craft ;"  and  as  a  waxen  image  was  dis- 
covered in  his  chamber  '*  with  a  haire  of 
the  colour  of  the  earl's  drawne  thro'  the 
body,"  it  was  impossible,  in  Lancashire 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  return 
any  other  verdict    The  widow  of  this 
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unfortunate  nobleman  deserves  notice,  !  rural  life,  or  formed  processions  headed 
for  she  was  a  warm  patroness  of  Spenser,  ;  by  a  druid,  who,  in  verse  of  the  most 
who  dedicated  his  **  Hymns  to  Heavenly  ,  lackadaisical  kind,  welcomed  the  powd- 
Love  "  to  her ;  she  was  the  lady,  too,  in  .  ered  and  beruffled  company ;  while  ^hild- 
whose  honor  youn^  Milton  wrote  his  !  ren,  dressed  as  Cupids,  handed  round 
"  Arcades."  Indeed  it  is  very  probable  most  expensive  nosegays.  There  was  a 
that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  procession,  too,  in  which  Lord  Stanley, 
for  her  second  daughter  married  the  Earl  supported  by  his  sister  and  the  bride  elect, 
of  Bridgewater,  subsequently  Lord  Pres-  led  the  way,  the  company  following  them ; 
ident  of  Wales,  and  thus  it  was  for  her  '  and  then,  after  dancing,  and  supper,  and 
grandchildren,  who,  as  the  reader  will  fireworks,  there  was  an  altar,  at  which, 
remember,  performed  in  it,  that  he  wrote  '  in  strange  proximity.  Hymen  and  a 
his  exquisite  Masque  of  "  (Jomus."  The  Druid  ministered,  supported  by  nymphs 
last  earl  left  only  three  daughters ;  the  and  Cupids,  who  joined  in  benedictions 
title  and  estates,  therefore,  reverted  to  on  the  happy  pair, 
his  brother,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  |  The  sequel  is  very  melancholy.  Ere 
son  James,  that  brave  and  devoted  cava-  many  months  passed  away,  the  young 
lier  of  the  Royalist  writers,  but  the  fero-  couple  were  sepai-ated  for  ever :  the  here- 
cious  leader  who  put  to  death  so  many  ditary  disease  of  the  Hamiltons  ere  long 
hundred  unarmed  men  in  the  streets  of  made  its  appearance,  and  the  fair  bride 
Bolton,  as  more  authentic  history  re-  ,  of  that  costly  pageant  sunk  into  hopeless 
cords.  It  was  this  cruel  massacre  that  insanity.  For  Lord  Derby,  however, 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Puritans,  a  happier  lot  was  in  store.  Some  time 
and  led  to  his  well-merited  execution  after,  a  fascinating  acti'ess.  Miss  Farren, 
just  seven  years  after.  His  countess,  attracted  much  notice,  and  the  earl  be- 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  has  also  found  came  one  of  her  chief  admirers,  and  many 
a  high  name  as  the  heroine  who  de-  were  the  reports  of  the  splendid  settle- 
fended  Lathom  House  against  the  forces  mont  he  was  about  to  make  her.  But 
of  the  Parliament ;  but  she  deserves  Miss  FaiTen  was  an  honorable  woman, 
equal  celebrity  for  her  off-hand  execu-  and  the  earl  was  an  honorable  lover  ;  so 
tion  of  Mr.  Christian,  whom  she  right  for  long  years  they  waited,  and  then, 
royally  sentenced  to  death  of  her  mere  when  released  from  his  heavy  trial,  he 
good  pleasure.  i  made  her  Countess  of  Derby.  There  was 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  much  discussion  in  the  fashionable  world 
Stanleys  have  kept  quietly  on  their  way,  whether  rigid  Queen  Charlotte  would  ad- 
adhering  to  the  winning  side,  and  chiefly  mit  the  fortunate  actress  to  her  Court 
distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  mag-  But,  with  all  her  faults.  Queen  Charlotte 
nificent  state.  Indeed,  during  the  reign  always  respected  honorable  conduct.  She 
of  George  HI. ,  one  of  the  most  expen-  appi'eciated  the  merits  of  the  woman 
sive  entertainments  ever  provided  was  whose  conduct  was  so  unblemished;  and 
given  by  the  E;irl  of  Derby,  on  occasion  when,  at  her  command,  the  countess 
of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  heir,  knelt  before  her,  she  welcomed  her  kind- 
his  grandson,  with  Lady  Betty,  daugh-  ly  to  her  presence, 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  It  is  worth  \  Although  not  claiming  rank  as  a  feu- 
while  just  to  glance  at  this  expensive  dal  house,  the  Grosvenors  can  boast  an 
piece  of  foolery,  which  was  the  admira-  antiquity  of  four  or  five  centuries,  when 
tion  of  the  whole  fashionable  world  dur-  Ralph  le  Grosvenor  married  the  heiress 
ing  the  summer  of  1774,  and  which  is  of  John  Eton,  and  acquired  the  first 
said  to  have  cost  £5,0001  On  one  of  the  '  manor,  around  which  so  many  have  since 
longest  days,  and  wliich  happily  turned  gathered,  Eaton.  Mari7ing  heiresses  has 
out  fair,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of ,  indeed  been  the  chief  means  by  which 
London  were  summoned  to  Lord  Stan-  '.  the  Grosvenors  have  acquired  their  enor- 
ley's  seat,  '*  The  Oaks,"  to  enjoy  a  fete  mous  wealth.  A  descendant  of  Ralph 
"jhaiHpetre,  in  which  periwigged  shep-  j  increased  the  property  in  this  easy  way. 
herd  swains,  and  nymphs,  bedizened  '  About  a  hundred  years  after,  and  in  the 
^th  gause  and  spangles,  danced  round  reign  of  Charles  IL,  Sir  Thomas  Gros- 
"naypoles    singing  songs  in  praise  of  venor,  by  his  marriage  with  the  only 
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dau£jhter  of  Alexander  Davis,  of  Ebuiy, 
*' gained  an  inhevitauee  then  valuable, 


aflfe  as  Baron   Fitzwilliam  of   LifFord. 
liis  son  attached  himself  to  the  Parlia- 


now  princely — the  huge  slice  of  London  i  ment  side  ;  and  the  third  Lord  Fitzwil- 
on  which  the  wealth  of  the  house  is  now  |  Ham,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
mainly  based,  and  which  includes,  j  Hanover,  was  raised  to  the  English  titles 
among  other  property,  the  whole  of  the  of  Viscount  Milton  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
now  f:ishional)le  lielgravia,  Tyburnia,  and  |  Throughout  their  career,  this  great  family 
Pimlico."     The   Grosveuoi*s,    however,  i  have  been  Whigs  in  politics,  and,  as  ard- 


were  not  raised  to  the  peerage  until  17G1, !  ent  supporters  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
when  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  became  a  j  erty,  have  become  so  popular  among  the 


baron.  In  1781  he  was  made  Viscount ,  people  of  the  West  Riding,  that,  although 
Belgrave  and  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  his  '  a  house  new  to  the  county,  they  have  been 
son  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquess  j  able  to  "hold  their  own  "against  all  rivals; 
of  Westminster  in  1831.  At  present  i  and  the  great  election  contest,  in  which 
they  claim  three  separate  peerages :  the  j  Lord  Hare  wood,  although  he  adventured 
eldest  brother  being  Marquess  of  West-  his  vast  West  Indian  property  to  secure 
minster ;  the  second,  Earl  of  Wilton ;  the  retm*n  of  his  son,  saw  Lord  Milton 
and  the  third,  Lord  Ebuiy.  Highly  re-  triumphantly  returned,  still  holds  a  fore- 
spectable,  the  Grosvenor  family  have  not,  j  most  place  in  the  memory  of  Yorkshire- 
as  yet,  furnished  any  great  public  charac-    men. 

ters;  and  thus,  although  "  steady,  sensi-  |  The  house  of  Cavendish,  although 
ble  men,  who  have  done  what  they  found  now  ranking  so  high,  can  lay  no  claim 
to  do  efhciently,  and  have  never  skulked  '  to  a  feudal  ancestry.  William  Caven- 
from  difficulties,''  theii*  chief  claim  to  a  dish,  a  gentleman  owning  a  small  estate 
place  among  the  great  governing  families  in  Suffolk,  was  the  founder,  and  in  con- 
is,  that  they  are  now  the  wealthiest  fami-  j  sequence  of  his  appointment  ^  one  of 
ly  in  Europe ;  "  perhaps,  due  regard  be-  the  commissioners  for  taking  the  "  sur- 
ing  had  to  security,  the  wealthiest  un-   renders "  of  religious  houses,  he  manag- 


crownod  house  on  earth." 

Of  far  higher  antiquity  are  the  Fitz 


ed  to  obtain  so  many  grants  of  abbey 
lands  that  he  became  a  wealthy  landown- 


Williams,  who  seem  to  have  resided  in  ^  er  in  Derbyshire.  *'This  was  pretty 
Yorkshire  for  many  generations.  But  well  for  one  generation,"  as  the  writers 
the  founder  uf  this  branch  of  the  family  !  naively  remark,  "  But  Fortune  had  fallen 
was  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  who,  in  in  love  with  the  Cavendish,  who  seems 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a  great  to  have  had  very  indistinct  ideas  of  any 
city  merchant  and  sheriff.  Tradition  ;  other  worship,  for  he  continued  to  hold 
reports  that  he  had  a  wrestling  match  under  Mary  the  office  which  he  held  un-. 
with  Henry  Vin.,  who,  well  pleased  ;  der  Henry  and  Edward."  And  fortune 
with  his  skill,  treated  him  as  a  friend  ^  this  time  came  in  the  form  of  a  wealthy 
ever  after.  He  died  possessed  of  large  young  widow,  one  Mistress  Barley,  but 
estates,  chiefly  in  Essex,  and  was  sue-  who  is  now  better  known  by  her  maiden 
ceeded  by  his  son,  whose  wise  and  gentle  '■  name,  "  Bess  of  Hardwick."  An  heir- 
government  in  Ireland,  as  lord-deputy  ess  herself,  and  inheritress  of  her  first 
for  thirty-nine  years,  is  still  one  of  the  j  husbands  whole  estate,  Bess  seems  to 
very  few  recollections  of  English  rule  ,  have  been  warmly  attached  to  her  second 
dwelt  on  by  the  Irish  with  pleasure,  husband,  to  whom  she  was  third  wife ; 
We  meet  with  many  notices  of  this  and  from  the  day  that  she  assume<l  the 
"  worthy  lord-deputy  "  in  the  Sidney  and  '  Cavendish  name,  to  the  far  distant  day  of 
Burghley  papers,  all  of  which  prove  him  her  death,  *'the  single  object  which  lay 
to  tiaye  been  an  excellent  man,  and,  I  close  to  the  heart  of  this  extraordinary  wo- 
"  true  in  all  his  services,"  as  his  brother- ,  man,  was  to  exalt  the  name  and  wealth  of 
in-law,  Sir  llonry  Sidney  writes.     It  is    the  Cavendishes." 

to  him  that  Dublin  owes  Trinity  Col-'  "  Bess  of  Hardwick"  may  indeed  be 
lege.  Sir  William  having  recommended  viewed  as  the  "  representative  woman" 
its  foundation  and  contributed  largely  of  a  class  not  uncommon  during  the 
towards  its  building.  His  son  and  sue-  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  two  earlier 
cessor,  in  1620,  received  an  Ii-ish  peer- 1  Stuarts — the  busy,  managing,   unscru- 
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pulous  matron,  with  a  towering  spirit, 


But  meekness  was  no  word  in  Bess  of 


an  iron  will,  and  too  frequently  a  con-  Hardwick's  vocabulary ;  and  from  the 
science  visited  by  fifew  misgivings.  Such  time  Mary  of  Scotland  was  committed 
women  were  well  able  to  build  up  a  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
house,  and  admirably  did  Bess  of  Hard- 1  to  that  of  her  removal  to  Fotheringay, 
wick  set  about  this,  the  great  business  of  the  poor  earl  was  kept  in  constant  hot 
her  life.  She  first  persuaded  her  hus-  water.  Whether  Shrewsbury  was  really 
band  to  sell  all  his  southern  estates,  and  proof  against  the  wiles  of  a  queen  une- 
purchase  others  nearer  her  own.     Chats-  I  qualed  for  her  powers  of  fascination,  has 


worth  was  among  these  purchases,  and 
here,  as  with  a  presentiment  of  the  lofty 
destiny  of  the  Cavendishes,  she  pulled 


never  been  clearly  ascertained ;  but  that 
the  countess  chose  to  be  jealous  and  re- 
sentful, and  to  plague  his  daily  life,  we 


down  the  mansion,  and  built  what  Cam-  j  have  curious  proofs  in  the  Shrewsbury 
den  calls  "  a  spacious  elegant  house" —  correspondence.  Doleful  are  thelamen- 
not  comparable,  indeed,  to  the  Chats-  tations  of  the  unfortunate  earl ;  an  ob- 
worth  of  the  present  day,  but  a  dwelling  ject  of  occasional  suspicion  to  the  queen, 
of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions,  since  i  but  of  constant  distrust  to  his  wife,  he  bit- 
we  find  it  became  one  of  the  residences  '  terly  complains  to  Burghley,  and  urges 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Sir  William  '  that  Mary  may  be  removed  from  his  cus- 
Cavendish  died  early,  bequeathing  to  j  tody  ;  but  the  feuds  of  husband  and  wife 
her  all  his  estates,  and  the  custody  of  six  j  aflPorded  best  security  for  the  safe  keep- 
children,  three  sons  ^nd  three  daughters,  j  ing  of  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  the 
The  rich  widow  did  not  want  suitors,  earl  was  urged,  even  on  right  royal  au- 
and  when  at  length  she  chose  Sir  Wil-  thority,  to  bear  with  his  tyrannical  coun- 
liani  St.  Loe,  she  insisted  that,  in  default  tess  as  best  he  might.  It  was  only  re- 
of  children  of  that  marriage,  all  the  St.  tributive  justice  that  she  should  eventu- 
Loe  manors  should  pass,  to  the  exclusion  ally  fall  under  the  royal  displeasure, 
of  his  whole  family,  to  the  children  of  her  !  Fortunate,  hitherto,  both  for  herself  and 
late  husband!  This  most  unjust  stipula- .  her  children,  in  match-makings,  Bess  of 
tion  was  conceded ;  and  as  there  were  no  !  Hard  wick,  in  her  last  attempt,  aimed 
children  of  the  marriage,  the  whole  of  higher  still,  and  contrived  to  marry  her 
the  St  Loe  estates,  on  the  death  of  Sir  !  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Charles  Stuart, 
William,  came  to  augment  the  wealth  of  |  younger  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
the  Cavendishes.  But  Bess  of  Hard- 1  Damley.  As  he  was  kinsman  of  the 
wick  was  still  young,  and,  it  is  said,  !  queen,  both  mother  and  mother-in-law 
beautiful.  Possessed  of  strange  powers  i  were  committed  to  close  custody,  in 
of  fascination  she  certainly  was,  for  she  which  they  remained  some  time.  We 
sought  as  her  fourth  husband  one  of  the  |  may  add  that  the  child  of  this  marriage 
greatest  subjects  in  the  realm,  George  |  was  the  unfortunate  Arabella  Stuart. 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  she  i  With  the  exception  of  this  one  passing 
gained  him — making  an  excellent  bar- !  cloud,  Bess  of  Hardwick's  life  was  one 
gain,  too,  a  large  jointure,  and  the  mar-  of  unmerited  prosperity.  She  buried 
nage  of  his  son  and  heir  with  her  young-  her  fourth  husband,  and  lived  in  great 
est  daughter,  while  her  eldest  son  mar-  j  splendor  for  many  years  on  her  rich 
ried  Lady  Grace,  the  earl's  youngest  |  jointures, — building  houses,  purchasing 


daughter. 

On  what  terms  Bess  of  Hard  wick  lived 


with  her  three  previous  husbands,  neither  gathered  to  her  fathers. 


estates,  and  lending  money  on  good  in- 
terest, until,  in  advanced  years,  she  was 


history  nor  tradition  have  told  us  much, 
save  the  important  fact  that  she  always 


The  Cavendish  stem  divided  into  two 
branches,  and  the  younger  became  en- 


had  her  own  way.  With  her  fourth  nobled  first ;  for  the  son  of  the  youngest 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  more  difficult  |  son  became  the  well-known  Earl  of  New- 
task,  and  it  evidently  required  some  castle  of  the  civil  wars,  the  raiser  of  the 
hard  fighting.  Probably  the  noble  Tal- !  "  Whitecoats,"  who,  with  their  leader, 
hot,  first  earl  in  the  kingdom,  thought ;  fought  well  on  the  royal  side  until  Crom- 
che  widow  of  mere  esquire  Barley  might '  welTs  magnificent  charge  at  Marston 
Sear  her  countess  honors  at  least  meekly.  I  Moor  scattered  them,  and  drove  theeari 
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to  France,  from  whence  he  returned  at 
the  Restoration,  and  in  payment  for  his 
immense  losses  in  the  king's  service,  was 
fain  to  accept  the  cheap  compensation  of 
a  dukedom.  This  branch  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  second  generation,  while  the 
elder,  or  Chats  worth  branch  continues  to 
the  present  day.  The  son  of  the  foun- 
der was  made  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
his  great-grandson  was  raised  to  the 
dukedom  by  William  III.  in  recompense 
for  his  services  at  the  Revolution.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Cavendishes  that  claims  especial  no- 
tice, except  perhaps  the  fame  of  the 
beautiful  duchess  who  canvassed  so  de- 
votedly for  Fox  at  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion, and  the  better  earned  fame  of  her 
80U,  the  late  duke,  who,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary taste  for  horticulture,  and  the  un- 
remitting attention  he  devoted  to  it,  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  thanks  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Very  different  was  the  rise  of  the  Ben- 
tincks.  Hans  William  Beutinck,  the  foun- 
der of  the  house  of  Portland,  was  a  page 
to  William  of  Orange  when  the  "glori- 
ous Revolution,*'  and  the  Crown  of  Eng* 
land  were  unthought  of  things.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  sympathy 
between  the  two  undemonstrative  Dutch- 
men from  the  tirst,  which  increased  as 
time  went  on,  and  when  the  Prince  was 
seized  with  malignant  small-pox,  Hans 
Bentinck  took  his  place  beside  the  suf- 
ferer's pillow,  and  for  sixteen  days  and 
nights  remained,  the  one  only  attendant, 
for  the  rest  had  lied.  Then  the  faithful 
servant  sank  under  the  same  teriible  dis- 
ease just  as  the  Prince  recovered,  and 
his  lite  was  in  great  danger.  lie  was, 
however,  restored  to  his  gi-ateful  master, 
and  from  heneefoith  through  life 

**  Bentinck  was  the  single  homan  being 
whom  William  publicly  acknowledged  as  a 
man  favored  by  his  own  heart.  From  this 
time  forth,  through  life,  he  gave  him  but  one 
employment,  lie  never  made  him  premier, 
either  in  England  or  Holland;  never  used 
him  as  what  he  was — a  very  competent  sold- 
ier ;  only  whenever  it  seemed  necessary  that 
the  Prince  sould  himself  do  some  work  which 
It  was  impossible  for  liim  to  do,  he  sent  Beu- 
tinck as  alter  ego.'* 

Previously  to  the  Revolution,  Ben- 
tinck had  been  despatched  to  England 
oa  delicate  and  important  missions ;  but 


he  never  was  viewed  with  favor  by  the 
English.  He  could  not  speak  our  lan- 
guage ;  <^he  knew  little  of,  and  cared 
still  less  for,  English  feelings,  habits  and 
prejudices.  He  never  understood  or 
appreciated  the  English, — he  never  was 
understood  or  appreciated  by  them." 
And  yet  there  were  excellent  qualities  in 
this  steiii,  cold  man,  and  an  incorrupti- 
ble honesty  little  short  of  marvelous  in 
that  age  of  greed.  Bentinck  was  long 
suspected  of  taking  bribes,  but  his  hon- 
or was  triumphantly  vindicated  in  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1695,  when  it 
was  proved  that  £50,000  had  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  been  proffered  in 
vain  to  him  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Again  and  again  it  was  offered,  again 
and  again  it  was  refused,  until  he  told 
the  Company  that  if  they  persisted  in 
** insulting"  him  by  this  offer,  he  would 
become  their  steadfast  enemy.  Public 
admiration  now  greeted  the  incorrupti- 
ble statesman ;  but  Bentinck  received  the 
compliments  for  refusing  the  bribe  as 
cavalierly  as  he  had  received  the  proffers 
of  it,  and  again  he  became  an  object  of 
general  dislike.  The  gifts  he  received 
from  William  were  princely,  though  not 
more  than  his  devoted  services  deserved. 
He  was  made  Groom  of  the  Stole,  First 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  created 
Earl  of  Portland.  Some  years  later 
William  added  immense  estates,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland;  and  when,  on 
that  sad  8th  of  March,  Portland  stood 
once  more  by  the  bedside — now  the  death- 
bed— of  his  long-loved  master,  and  knelt 
down  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  the 
king's  mouth,  although  the  dying  lips 
could  utter  no  intelligible  words,  the  fee- 
ble hand  took  the  hand  of  that  earliest 
friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  the  fail- 
ing heart  There  are  strange  depths  of 
feeling  in  those  stern,  reserved  natures: 
Bentinck,  with  love-like  constancy  keep- 
ing his  lone  watch  by  William  until 
stricken  down  by  the  same  disease,  and 
William  dying  with  the  hand  of  that  faith- 
ful friend  pressed  to  the  heart  on  which, 
unsuspected  by  the  closest  attendant, 
rested  the  miniature  ot  his  beloved  Mary, 
and  which  was  buried  with  him. 

Bentinck  died  in  1709.  He  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  son,  who  was  created  Duko 
of  Portland  by  George  I.  The  second 
dake  coltiv ated  science  and  literature,  and 
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married  a  lady  of  congenial  taste,  who 
also  brought  hiin  nearly  all  the  vast  es- 
tates of  the  younger  Cavendishes — Lady 
Miu-garet  Cavendish  Harley,  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Harley,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford. It  is  to  this  lady  the  British  Mus- 
eum owes  a  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, and  that  loveliest  of  relics  of 
classical  antiquity,  the  Portland  vase. 
The  third  duke  figures  largely  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  times.  A  vehement 
Whig,  a  warm  friend  of  Fox  and  Burke, 
a  nobleman  honored  by  George  III/s 
especial  hostility,  he  became  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  in  1782,  and  wisely, 
though  vainly,  urged  the  importance  of 
conciliation.  On  the  death  of  Lord  | 
Rockingham,  the  Whigs  refused  to  ac-  j 
cept  the  leadership  of  Shelbume,  and  i 
stipulated  that  Portland  should  be  the 
head.  This  the  king  refused ;  so  after 
much  intrigue,  the  Shelbume  Ministry 
was  formed,  which  soon  came  to  an  end 
and  made  way  for  the  "  Coalition."  This 
extract  strongly  exhibits  the  stubborn- 
ness of  "  great  George." 

"  After  a  Ministerial  interregnum  of  sev- 
enteen days,  the  king  sent  tor  Lord  North, 
and  prepared  a  broad  admlulstration.  Lord 
North  suggested  that  the  king  should  see  the 
Duke  of  Portland  himself,  but  the  king  re- 
ftised,  and  told  Lord  North  to  desire  the  duke 
to  send  him  in  his  arrangement  in  writing. 
This  was  positively  refused  by  the  duke,  who 
Bent  word  that  if  his  Majesty  condescended 
to  employ  him,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  see  his  majesty.  At  last  Lord  North  de- 
clared he  was  tired  of  carrying  messages,  and 
the  king  consented  to  see  Portland,  but  de- 
manded from  him  a  complete  list  of  the  in- 
tended administration  in  writing,  which  the 
duke  refused.  After  another  interval,  and  an 
appeal  to  Pitt,  the  king  saw  Portland  again, 
and  he  brought  a  written  list  of  the  Cabinet ; 
but  the  king  would  not  look  at  It,  and  said  he 
would  have  one  of  the  whole  administration. 
This  the  duke  refused.  He  implored  the 
king  to  look  at  Jn's  paper,  and  held  It  out; 
but  the  king  held  his  hamh  behind  him,  and 
would  not  take  it.  The  king  sent  again  for 
Pitt,  and  again  fulled.  He  sent  for  North 
again,  who  merely  said,  *  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land is  ready  to  be  Minister.'  *Then,'  said 
the  king,  *I  wish  your  lordship  good  night.' 
Bnt  on  the  Ist  of  April  the  king  sent  again 
for  North,  and  said,  *Well,  so  the  Duke  of 
Portland  is  tirm  ?'  'Yes,  sir.'  *Well,  then,' 
if  vou  will  not  do  the  business,  I  will  take  him. 
So,  on  the  2ud  of  April,  1783,  the  new  Cabi- 
net Ministers  kissed  hands — Portland  as  First 
r^-d  of  the  Treasury,  Fox  and  North  as  joint 


Secretaries  of  State ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox  Kiss- 
ed hands,  the  old  Marquess  of  Townsend  ob- 
served King  George  *  turned  back  his  ears 
and  eyes,  just  like  the  horse  at  Ashley's,'  said 
he,  ^  when  the  tailor  he  was  determined  to 
throw  was  sitting  on  him.'  And  thrown,  ac- 
cordingly the  Cabinet  was ;  the  king,  whose 
hereditary  want  of  courtesy  was  always  in 
his  way,  sending  for  the  seals  at  midnight, 
and  declining  an  interview." 

Portland,  in  his  later  career,  turned  to 
the  Tory  party.  Thoroughly  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  took  office  under  Pitt  in  1794,  and 
was  subsequently,  as  the  reader  doubtless 
recollects,  in  the  Addington  and  Percival 
Ministries.  lie  left  four  sons,  two  of 
whom  became  distinguished  men — ^Lord 
George,  the  great  oracle  of  Newmarket, 
but  also  the  great  Conservative  leader, 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  enlight- 
ened Governor-General  of  India,  who 
"  though  he  earned  the  hate  of  every 
contemporary  Anglo-Indian  by  his  unge- 
nial  manners,  gained  the  reverence  of 
every  subsequent  pro-consul,  by  his  ad- 
ministration— so  wise,  benevolent,  and 
far-sighted." 

The  house  of  Bentinck,  although  of 
not  two  hundred  yeai*s'  standing,  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
leading  men,  for  "it  has  already  pro- 
duced three  great  statesmen  and  two  pre- 
miers." Very  different  in  this  respect  is 
the  house  of  Clinton,  whose  line  stretches 
back  to  the  first  Ileniy,  and  was  enno- 
bled by  the  earlier  Plantagenets ;  and  yet 
"  Always  in  front,  but  never  in  command, 
is  the  sentence  which  best  describes  its 
fortunes ;"  for  while  there  have  been 
"admirals,  generals,  and  possibly  Minis- 
ters without  end,  yet  they  have  never 
risen  absolutely  to  the  top."  The  New- 
castle ancestry  affords  a  good  picture  of 
mediajval  life.  Geoffry  de  Clinton,  the 
founder,  was  treasurer  to  Beauclerc,  and 
among  other  immense  gnmts  of  land,  re- 
ceived one  in  Warwickshire,  beside  the 
pleasant  forest  of  Arden ;  •  and  here, 
doubtless,  attracted  by  the  fair  woodland 
scenery,  so  dear  to  our  forefathers,  and 
the  pleasant  lake  that  nestled  in  the 
midst,  he  built  Kenilworth  Castle,  and 
enclosed  a  large  park.  And  here,  doubt- 
less Geoffiy  de  Clinton  pureued  the  merry 
chase  through  many  a  long  bright  sum- 
mer day,  or  flew  his  falcon  beside  the  lake. 
But  Geoffry,  doabtless,  felt  that  there 
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was  Tiiuch  in  his  past  career  as  king's  , 
treasurer  that  needed  repent^ince,  so  he  : 
built  and  richly  endowed  an  abbey  hard  ' 
by,  and  in  addition  to  a  long  bead-roll 
of  privileges,  granted  that  the  canons 
should  on  one  day  in  every  week  be  al- '. 
lowed  "  to  fish  with  boats  and  nets  in 
his  j)ool  at  Kenil worth."     A  precious  ' 
boon  this  to  the  dainty  Churchmen,  al-  | 
wavs  seeking  after  the  finest  trout  and 
the  fattest  carp  for  their  fast  day  diet ;  ! 
and  then  Geoffry  de  Clinton  slept  in  the  i 
aV)bey  church,  the  requiescaty  doubtless,  1 
being  gratefully  pronounced  over  him.  | 
Then  succeeded  his  son,  chamberlain  to  ! 
the  first  Plantagenet;  and  then  his  grand-  ' 
son,  who  took  part  against  John,  and  had 
his  estates  seized.    It  was  probably  then, 
that  Kenilworth  passed  from  the  Clin- 
tons ;  for  we  know  that  in  the  following 
reign  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Osbertde  Clinton's  estates 
were  subsequently  restored,  and  his  son 
was  a  justice  of  jissize  for  the  county  of 
Warwick  ;  but  his  descendants  chose  the 
helmet  and  lance  rathey  than  the  coif; 
so  we  find  John  de  Clinton  high  in  hon- 
or with  Edward  I.,  and  accompanying 
him  as  a  valiant  knight  into  Scotland ;  and 
his  son  William  gaining  great  honor  and 
guerdon  from  Edward  III.  for  the  great 
services  he  rendered  the  king  and  his 
mother  "  beyond  seas,"  and  for  his  val- 
iancy both  by  land  and  sea,  having  fought 
against  the  Scots  at  Halidon,  and  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  sea-fight  off  Win- 
chelsea ;  and  still  the  story  of  the  Clin- 
tons may  be  traced  in  the  wars  of  the 
times,  for  they  next  fought  at  Poictiere, 
and  **  earned  the  priceless  honor  of  men- 
tion by  Froissart,"  and  another  set  lance 
in  resi  at  Agincourt.     And  still,  during 
the  subsequent  wars  in  France,  and  dur- 
ini^  the  strife  of  the  Roses,  wherever  hon- 
or  was  to  be  won  on  the  field,  there  was 
a  Clinton. 

A  thoroughly  knightly  race,  the  Clin- 
tons appear  to  far  less  advantage  in  later 
times.  Under  the  Tudors  they  became 
great  and  influential  nobles,  and  were 
raised  by  Elizabeth  to  the  earldom  of 
Lincoln,  a  title  still  borne  by  the  eldest 
son  of  the  house  of  Newcastle.  They 
adhered  to  the  Parliament  in  the  great 
civil  war,  welcomed  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  became  possessed 
of  the  estates  and  title  of  the  Dake  of 


Newcastle,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry, 
ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  his  cousin, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry  Pelham, 
and  niece  to  Newcastle,  the  Minister  held 
up  to  so  much  ridicule  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  "  It  is  really  a  great  house,  though 
strangely  lacking  in  hold  on  the  popular 
imagination,"  remark  the  '^Titers,  "  and 
for  seven  hundred  years  has  poured  out 
a  scarcely  intermitted  succession  of  men 
who  have  si)ent  their  lives  in  the  further- 
ance of  England's  greatness  and  policy. 
If  it  never  had  a  genius,  it  has  also  never 
produced  a  tmitor ;  and  if  it  has  never 
risen  to  the  lofty  position  of  one  or  two 
of  its  rivals,  it  has  not  in  its  annals  chap- 
ters, which  it  would  give  estates  to  con- 
ceal." 

Such  eulogy  can  not  be  pronounced 
on  the  Stanhopes;  nor,  although  they 
can  boast  three   earldoms,  Chestei^field, 
Harrington,  and  Stanhope,  can  they  lay 
claim  to  so  ancient  or  illustrious  a  family 
tree.  The  founder  of  the  Stanhope  great- 
ness was  one  *'  Michael  Stanhope,  who 
having  served  King  Henry  VIII.  from 
his  tender  years,"  obtained  several  grants 
of  land,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  sup- 
pressed monasteries.     In  the  following 
reign  he  became  involved  in  the  disgrace 
of  Somerset,  and  in   1552  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  leaving  a  large  family 
who  seem  to  have  suflfered  little  from 
their  father's  fate.     The  grandson  of  his 
eldest  son  was  created  Earl  of  Chester- 
field in  1G28,  and  throughout  the  Par- 
liamentary war,  he  and  his  sons  fought 
on  the  king's  side.  They  were,  however, 
singularly  unfortunate ;   two  sons  were 
slain  in  battle,  and  the  earl,  together 
with  a  third  son  and  a  large  body  of  ad- 
herents, was  soon  after  taken  prisoner, 
and  he  died  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  1656. 
His   successor  was  his    grandson,   the 
"  milord  Chesterfield"   of  Grammont's 
memoirs,  "  the  being  whose  wit  an<l  in- 
solence, and  brutal  amours,  and  life  of 
peril  from  water,  and  bandits,  and  out- 
raged husbands,  and  jealous  women,  make 
up  so  strange  a  chapter  in  the  story  of 
that  carnival  of  Belial,  the  tf  tuart  Resto- 
ration."    This  most  profligate  of  noble- 
men, whose  presence  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  in  any  Court  save  that  of 
Charles  II.,  was  the  grandfather  of  anoth- 
er Lord  Chesterfield  far  better  known — 
the  pretended  patron  of  literary  men,  in 
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whose  ante-chamber  grand  old  Samuel 
Johnson  so  hopelessly  waited ;  the  teacher 
of  mock  virtue  and  genuine  depravity ; 
the  writer  of  those  celebrated  letters  to 
bis  son  which  have  been  termed,  scarce- 
ly too  sarcastically,  "the recipe  forgoing 
to  hell  gracefully.*'  It  is  strange  to  think 
what  a  chorus  of  admiration  welcomed 
those  letters;  how  Chesterfield  for  twen- 
ty years  at  least  was  quoted  as  an  authori- 
ty from  whom  there  was  no  appeal.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  complaints 
of  the  low  price  paid  for  copyrights  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  The  widow  of  the 
son  to  whom  these  letters  were  address- 
ed, on  offering  them  to  the  trade  after 
the  death  of  the  wiiter,  received,  how- 
ever, the  sum  of  £1,575 !  nor  did  the 
book-sellers  find  it  a  bad  bargain. 

Of  the  Harrington  branch  little  can  be 
said,  except  that  the  first  earl  was  a  man 
of  considerable  skill  in  diplomacy,  and 
displayed  talents  which  none  of  his  de- 
scendants have  shown.  Far  more  gifted 
are  the  Earls  of  Stanhope.  The  fii^st,  as 
a  skilful  diplomatist,  stood  high  among 
European  statesmen  during  the  feverish 
period  of  William  and  Anne's  reigns. 
He  fought  bravely,  too,  at  the  siege  of 
Namur,  and  also  on  that  widely  diffei*ent 
field,  the  floor  of  the  house  of  Commons. 
So  marked,  indeed,  was  his  success  in  the 
House,  that  even  good-natured  Walpole 
became  jealous  of  his  influence ;  nor  with- 
out cause,  for  early  in  George  L's  reign 
Stanhope  was  appointed  premier  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  in  17 1 9  created 
Viscount  Stanhope  of  Mahon,  and  Earl 
Stanhope.  And  well  did  he  earn  his  titles, 
for  while  "  life  and  soul  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  he  kept  flying  over  the 
Continent  as  supreme  diplomatist.  No 
man  so  successful  ever  occupied  such  a 
post.  He  broke  up  all  European  leagues 
hostile  to  his  policy,  compelled  the  King 
of  Spain  to  dismiss  Alberoni,  and  by  ce- 
menting a  firm  alliance  with  the  Regent 
Orleans,  reduced  the  hopes  of  the  Jacob- 
ites to  zero."  But  these  mighty  labors 
were  too  much  for  him ;  the  oveilaxed 
brain  gave  way,  and  the  first  Earl  Stan- 
hope died  after  one  day's  illness,  having 
enjoyed  his  title  scarcely  two  years.  His 
son  and  successor  devoted  himself  to 
science,  as  did  his  grandson,  who  mar- 
ried Lady  Hester  Pitt,  and  became  the 
^ther  of  that  clever  woman.  Lady  Hester  | 


Stanhope, — that  romantic  heroine  who 
was  considered  as  somewhat  more  than 
mortal  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Lebanon. 
The  earl,  however,  was  rather  eccentrio, 
for  in  a  vehement  fit  of  republicanism  he 
dropped  his  title,  and  refused  to  use  ar- 
morial bearings.  His  son  succeeded  to 
a  portion  of  his  eccentricities,  although  a 
man  of  ability ;  but  the  present  Earl  Stan- 
hope is  most  honorably  known  for  the 
high  station  he  deservedly  holds  among 
our  historical  writers.  All  his  works  are 
excellent ;  but  among  them  his  "  War  of 
the  Succession"  perhaps  holds  the  high- 
est place.  ^^  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  as  the 
writers  humorously  remark  at  the  close 
of  their  very  interesting  chapter  on  the 
Stanhopes,  "  that  while  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  diplomatists,  litte- 
rateursy  and  scholars,  and  furnished  one 
great  premier,  they  are  still  known  to  the 
public  chiefly  by  three  contributions  to 
social  life — the  Chesterfield  coat,  the 
Petersham  hat,  and  the  Stanhope  car- 
riage." We  think,  however,  that  if 
closer  inquiry  were  made,  we  should  find 
that  to  the  scientific  reseai*ohes  of  the 
more  respectable  members  of  the  Stan- 
hope family,  we  owe  discoveries  of  £eu* 
greater  value  than  these. 

The  very  name  of  the  next,  Talbot,  re- 
cals  us  to  the  days  of  the  lance  and  the 
shield.  A  race  of  hard  fighters  were  aU, 
from  Gilbert,  who  kept  the  Welsh  March- 
es with  a  strong  hand,  down  to  John 
Talbot,  his  descendant,  more  than  two 
hundred  yeai*s  later,  in  whom  culminated 
the  heroism  and  chivalry  of  an  heroic  and 
chivalrous  Une  —  Shakspeare's  Talbot, 
^'  the  popular  idol  of  his  own  age,  he  who 
has  invested  the  name  whicn  he  bore 
with  a  charm  which  generations  of  me- 
diocrity could  not  destroy ;"  that  gallant 
Shrewsbury  whose  name  was  long  after 
in  France  the  terrific  spell  with  which 
^^  the  mothers  still  their  babes,"  and  who 
at  fom*score  found  his  death-bed  on  the 
battle-field.  The  later  generations  of  the 
Talbots  show  but  meanly  after  these  ear- 
lier ones ;  nor  does  the  celebrated  Charlee 
Talbot,  William's  Secretan"  of  State  and 
the  correspondent  with  St  Germains, 
add  much  to  the  honor  of  the  family. 
The  house  has  been  distinguished,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic house,  but  the  present  eai*l  is  a  Pro- 
testant 
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The  next,  the  Leveson-Gowers,  may 
be  pjussed  over  with  the  remark  that  they 
"  are  the  luckiest  of  English  families,  for 
they  have  risen  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  simple  county  baronets 
into  the  ijreatest,  though  not  the  richest, 
territorialists  in  (T.-eat  Britain."  Lucky 
marriages,  especially  that  of  the  first  Mar- 
quess of  Stafford  to  the  Countess  of 
Sutherland,chiefl V  threw  that  vastamount 
of  landed  property  into  their  hands ;  but 
although  the  Leveson-Gowers  *'as  a  race 
have  been  respectable,  and  even  useful, 
their  fortunes  have  been  beyond  their 
deserts."  Little  need  be  said  of  the  next 
fistmily,  the  Pagets,  who  have  been  '*  suc- 
cessful men  of  tlie  world,"  and  who  may 
certiiinly  claim  one  celebrated  name,  that 
of  the  late  Marquess  of  Anglesea. 

With  a  far  more  lengthened  pedigree, 
still  but  little  can  be  said  for  the  Man- 
ners, although  they  bore  arms  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  fought  on  the 
side  of  York  throughout  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Like  most  of  the  great  families 
at  the  Reformation,  they  received  **  mag- 
nificent slices"  of  abbey  lands — a  sin 
which  we  hope  Lord  John  Manners  duly 
acknowledges — and  throughout  all  that 
turbulent  time  they  managed  to  increase 
in  wealth  and  honors.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Earl  of  Rutland  came  boldly  for- 
ward, being  one  of  the  peers  who  asso- 
ciated themselves  at  Nottingham  in  favor 
of  William,  and  was  in  consequence 
created  Marquess  of  Granby  and  Duke 
of  Rutland.  With  the  exception  of  "  the 
one  statesman  of  high  ability,"  the  Mar- 
quess of  Grunby,  that  popular  hero  of 
some  hundred  years  ago,  who,  but  for 
his  early  death,  *'  might  have  redeemed 
the  name  of  Rutland  from  the  mediocri- 
ty which  had  for  several  generations  at- 
tached to  it,"  the  house  of  Manners  offers 
no  claims  to  further  notice. 

The  next  family,  the  Montagus,  have 
most  erroneously  been  considered  as  a 
very  ancriont  house  ;  but  they  do  not  owe 
their  origin,  as  is  generally  believed,  to 
the  Montaeutes,  tlie  great  Earls  of  Salis- 
bury, but  to  a  ^lontagu,  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, who  became  a  facile  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  reward- 
ed in  the  usual  manner  with  church 
lands.  Tfiis  Montagu  was  lord  chief  jus- 
tice, and  had  the  gift  of  as  supple  a  con- 
Hcience  as  anv  of  the  bold  bad  men  of 
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that  period  could  desire;  so  he  first  at- 
tached himself  to  Somerset  and  then  to 
Northumberland,  joined  in  proclaiming 
*' Queen  Jane,"  and  then  went  over  to 
Mary's  side,  gaining  liowever  in  the  last 
case  only  fine  and  disgrace  for  his  former 
duplicity.  Among  the  descendants  of 
this  disreputable  lawyer,  one  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  and  we  may  remark  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  four  titled  houses 
— the  extinct  dukedom  of  Montagu,  the 
earldom  of  Halifax,  the  dukedom  of 
Manchester,  and  the  earldom  of  Sand- 
wich. Among  the  best  known  Monta- 
gus we  may  place  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter, the  great  Puritan  leader,  who  so  de- 
votedly flung  himself  into  the  contest  for 
the  good  cause ;  and  the  gallant  but  reck- 
less Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  refused  to 
quit  the  Royal  James  when  it  blew  up  in 
the  great  sea-fight  in  1072,  and  there 
perished. 

The  two  next  families,  Osborne,  dukes 
of  Leeds,  and  Fitzroy,  dukes  of  Gnvflon, 
offer  nothing  for  remark,  save  that  while 
the  Osbornes  may  look  back  on  a  stain- 
less, though  not  noble,  ancestry,  the 
Fitzroys  claim  their  ducal  honors  by  de- 
scent from  the  wretched  profligate  whom 
the  "  happy  Restoration"  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  that  most  abandoned  of  his 
many  mistresses,  rapacious  Barbara  Vil- 
liers. 

The  Spencers  claim  a  notice  as  anoth- 
er fortunate  family  which,  descending 
from  a  large  grazing  farmer  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII. ,  now  inherit  a  dukedom, 
that  of  Marlborough,  an  earldom,  that  of 
Spencer,  and  a  barony,  that  of  Churchill. 
Sir  John  Spencer,  the  founder,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  purchased  Al- 
thorpe ;  and  here  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great  grandson  lived,  and  here  "  their 
fields  and  flocks,"  as  Wilson  prettily  says, 
"  brought  them  more  calm  and  happy 
contentment  than  the  various  and  uncer- 
tain dispensations  of  a  Court  can  con- 
tribute." They  seem  to  have  paid  great 
attention  to  the  culture  of  forest  trees, 
each,  according  to  the  inscriptions  still 
remaining,  having  planted  a  wood.  The 
last  inscription  of  the  series  bears  the 
very  practical  motto,  "Up  and  be  doing, 
and  God  will  prosper."  It  was  Sir  Rob- 
ert, son  of  the  last  Sir  John,  who  was,  in 
1603,  "  created  without  special  services 
Baron  Spencer,"  and  who  seems  to  have 
42 
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well  deserved  his  honors,  being,  as  Cam- 
den records,  **a  worthy  encourager  of 
virtue  and  learning."  It  was  this  Spen- 
cer who  made  the  celebrated  answer  to 
the  head  of  the  Howards,  the  haughty 
Earl  of  Arundel.  **  My  lord,"  said  he  to 
the  new-made  noble,  referring  to  past 
times,  '*  when  these  things  were  doing, 
jvUir  ancestors  were  keeping  sheep."  **  If 
my  ancestors  were  then  keeping  sheep, 
as  you  say,"  replied-  Spencer,  "  your  an- 
cestors were  plotting  treason."  His 
grandson  took  part  with  the  king  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, but  he  soon  after  lost  his  life  in  a 
cavalry  charge  at  Newbury.  Robert, 
his  heir,  was  the  celebrated  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James, 
a  man  whose  moral  character  contrasts 
most  jjnfavorably  with  that  of  the  earlier 
Spencers — one  altogether  unlike  them, 
but  still  gifted  with  such  strange  powers 
of  fascination,  that  cold  and  cautious 
William,  although  well  aware  of  his  per- 
fidy, could  not  deny  him  his  confidence. 
His  son  Charles  man-ied  the  Lady  Anne 
Churchill,  and  thus  his  son,  on  the  death 
of  the  Marquess  of  Blandford,  succeeded 
to  the  Marlborough  estates  and  title, 
while  his  third  son  took  the  Althorpe 
property,  and  became  first  Earl  Spencer. 

There  is  little  to  interest  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  Marlborough.  None 
of  the  dukes  have  been  distinguished  men, 
but  the  younger  branch,  the  Earl  Spen- 
cers, claim  our  notice  as  a  remarkably  cul- 
tivated family,  possessing,  as  the  wri- 
ters before  us  remark,  "  a  positive  passion 
for  culture,"  a  noble  monument  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  librarv 
at  Althorpe,  that  first  of  private  book  col- 
lections. This  branch  has  also  afibrded 
good  aid  to  reform. 

The  Grenvilles  are  of  an  ancient, 
though  not  noble  race.  They  were^ioun- 
try  squires  "  who  for  five  hundred  years 
vegetated  on  slowly-increasing  estates  in 
Buckinghamshire,  rftid  then  acquired,  al- 
most by  accident,  an  earldom.  From 
country  gentlemen  they  became  earls  at 
a  step,  and  then  marquesses  and  dukes ; 
but  unlike  most  men  who  have  achieved 
this  advancement,  they  really  were  gentle- 
men." The  most  important  members  of 
this  family,  however,  have  been  young- 
er brothers;  George  Grenville,  so  well 


known  in  the  earlier  struggles  of  George 
III.'s  reign,  and  who,  although  an  acute 
politician  and  the  originator  of  some  use- 
ful measures,  is  now  chiefly  remembered 
by  the  fatal  American  Stamp  Act,  which 
completely  alienated  the  States  from  the 
parent  country,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  -  jealousies  and  heartburnings 
which  an  amicable  separation  might  have 
prevented. 

His  nephew,  William  Wyndham,  the 
Lord  Grenville  of  the  Regency,  was  a 
more  gifted  man,  and  remarkably  liberal 
for  a  Grenville.  But  although  mostly 
acting  with  Lord  Grey,  he  was  opposed 
to  Parliamentary  reform  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, a  decided  advocate  of  Catholic  em- 
ancipation ;  "  he  caiTied  through  the  fii*8t 
measure  which  struck  at  that  *  domestic 
institution,'  the  slave  trade,"  at  a  time 
when  it  could  claim  very  few  advocates 
among  men  of  rank ;  he  was  also  an  ar^ 
dent  supporter  of  "  free  trade. "  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  it  was  Lord  Gren- 
ville who,  in  1820,  drew  up  that  master- 
ly petition  to  Parliament  on  the  subject^ 
"  The  London  Merchants'  Petition."  In 
this,  the  words  so  often  quoted  as  to 
have  almost  become  a  motto,  will  be 
found  "  Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  dear- 
ness,  scarcity,  and  uncertainty."  Lord 
Grenville  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
Parliamentaiy  reform,  for  he  died  in  1 834. 
Would  that  he  had  also  lived  to  see  the 
triumph  of  his  cherished  free  trade  prin- 
ciples. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  titled  Gren- 
villes. The  first  Earl  Temple  was  a  man 
orunquestionable  ability,  but  it  was  ren- 
dered nearly  useless  by  his  inordinate 
pride.  His  successor,  who  became  Mar- 
quess of  Buckingham,  with  less  ability 
had  even  more  pride ;  bis  successor  was 
raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos  in  1822,  and,  from  hence- 
forth bore  himself  "  right  royally  " — we 
should  add,  in  bis  own  estimation.  In 
those  veiy  laughable  letters  and  "  mem- 
moirs"  of  his,  published  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  we  are  amused  at  the  impor- 
tance which  he  attached  to  himself  and 
his  con  nections.  Becoming  involved,  he 
was  obliged  to  shut  up  Stowe  and  live 
abroad;  but  he  traveled  more  like  a 
prince  royal  than  a  private  nobleman, 
and  exacted  such  homage  at  the  various 
continental  courts  tbat  lew  were  anxious 
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to  welcome  him.  "  The  mad  family  was  the  rich  abbey  of  Tavistock,  with 
pride  of  the  race  broke  out  in  a  new  form  the  borough  and  town,  and  twenty-seven 
in  his  son.  He  tried  to  become  a  great  I  manors !  Some  smaller  gifts,  such  as 
weight  in  the  State  by  enormous  pur-  some  of  the  manors  belonging  to  the 
chases  of  land,  and  as  he  bought  at  prices  Abbey  of  St  Albans,  and  lands  in  Sora- 
which  gave  him  2  per  cent.,  and  paid  ;  erset  and  Devon,  also  rewarded  his  zeal, 
with  money  raised  at  4,  he  completed!  The  accession  of  Edward  brought  him 
the  family  ruin.''  Under  the  present  fresh  honors ;  he  acted  as  high  steward 
duke,  "a  man  of  far  higher  moral  char- 1  at  the  young  king's  coronation,  and  the 


acter,'*  the  family  fortunes  have,  how- 
ever, began  to  revive. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  **  great  governing 
families,  the  Russells  are  the  most  popu- 


same  year  had  the  princely  grant  of  the 
monastery  of  Woburn.  In  1549  the 
site  of  Tliorney  Abbey,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  large  possessions,  were 


owmg 


lar.      Tliis  we  think  has  chiefly  been  j  added  to  the  royal  grants  to  Russell.    No 

wonder  he  proceeded  heartily  to  put 
down  the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  insur- 
gents, who  were  not  disposed  to  submit 
peaceably  to  this  wholesale  spoilation  of 
church  lands.  In  1550  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  as  a  last  gift  he  re- 
ceived Covent  Garden  and  the  Seven 
Acres,  now  called  Long  Acre,  *'at  that 
time  of  the  yearly  value  of  six  pounds 
and  a  noble,  now  worth  probably  a  thou- 
sand times  that  sum."  But  Mary  suc- 
ceeded; Bedford,  however,  did  not  in- 


to the  cruel  execution  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  which — a  watchword 
aniouij  the  Whiles  for  some  generations 
— has  come  to  link  in  the  public  mind  the 
name  of  Russell  and  freedom.  The  his- 
torian of  the  family,  Mr.  Wiffen,  strove 
bard  to  give  it  an  unquestionable  Nor- 
man origin,  deriving  it  from  some  Hugh 
de  Rozel  ;  but  as  the  writers  before  us 
fairly  say, — 

"  What  is  quite  certain  is,  that  the  Russells 
are  (lesceuclcd  Iroin  one  John  liusscU,  who, 


in  tlie  rei-u  of  Henry  VIII.,  worked  himselfl  ^^"^  ^^,  lo.se  his  wide  possessions,  so  he 

forthwith  joined  in  proclaiming  her,  con- 
formed with  all  speed  to  the  old  faith, 
and  was  again  sent  into  Devonshire, 
only  on  t/iis  occa.siou  to  fight  against  the 
brother  Protestants  with  whom  so  lately 
he  had  stood  in  arms.  The  time,  how- 
ever, ere  long,  came  for  him  to  give  up 


with  dauntless  perseverance  and  energy  into 
the  suceession  of  countless  monks  and  nuns, 
and  other  inetlieient  persons,  and,  born  a  sim- 
ple gentleman,  died  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  one 
of  the  most  potent  of  nobles  at  a  time  when 
nobles  were  few." 

This  founder  of  the  house  of  Russell 


was  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Hen-  his  possessions,  for  he  died  in  1555. 
ry  VIII. — **  King's  fire-screen,"  his  en-  Truly  these  Tudor  favorites  were  not  a 
emies  called  him.  He  was  one  of  the  very  scrupulous  class,  though  they  might 
forty  live  who  accompanied  Henry  to  j  be  an  efficient  one;  still  we  may  allow 
the  *'  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  and  in  ;  that  "they  played  for  stakes  such  as  have 
real  warfare  soonaft^^r  lost  his  right  eye  by  I  seldom  been  offered  to  ambition,"  and 
an  arrow  shot,  when  he  was  knighted  on  j  that  no  less  than  their  heads  were  the 
the  deck  of  the  iiag-ship  for  his  gallantry.  !  forfeit.  We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at 
He  was  6ubse<piently  employed  by  Hen-  the  bitterness  with  which  both  Catholics 
ry  in  several  important  missions  in  Italy,  and  High-Churchmen  regard  the  house 
and  on  his  return  married  a  wealthy  wid-  of  Russell,  for  of  all  the  Tudor  courtiers, 
ow  who  brought  him  the  manor  and  seat  j  the  founder  ceitainly  has  the  not  very 
of  the  Cheneys.  But  although  employ- '  i^espectable  character  of  having  in  a  dis- 
ed  in  diplomatic  services,  and  favored  by    graceful  scramble  managed  to  obtain  the 


the  king,  even  although  he  married  a  rich 
widow — that  orthodox  way  of  making  a 
fortune — Sir  John  liussell  was  not  to  en- 


largest  share. 

Francis,  the  second  earl,  offers  a  most 
favorable  contrast,  for  "  he  is  one  of  the 


rich  himself  by  these  means.  The  sup-  peers  in  our  long  list  whose  character  is 
pressiou  of  the  monasteries  was  the  Cali-  without  speck  or  stain."  It  was  his 
tbrnia,  the  rich  diggings  from  whence  ;  grandson,  a  man  of  great  ability,  whose 


the  Russells  were  to  derive  their  enor- 
mous wealth.  The  first  huge  "  nugget" 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  lucky  knight 


name  is  associated  with  the  "  Bedford 
Level."  A  very  interesting  aocount  of 
this  work,  which  was  so  often  undertaken 
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before    it  was  completed,  is  given   in  ' 
the  volume  before  us,  but  it  is  too  long 
for  extract     The  story  of  Lady  Russell  j 
is   well   known ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  ; 
generally  known  that  the  great  Blooms-  j 
bury  estate,  with  Southampton  House, 
was   brought  by  her  into  the  Russell 
family.     The  history  of  the  later  dukes 
is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  land,  and  in  the  present  day  a  Rus-  j 
sell  holds  a  foremost  place.     The  follow-  j 
ing  is  an  estimate  of  this  family,  although  j 
on  the  whole  perhaps  rather  too  favor-  i 
able: 

"  Taken  for  all  in  all,  no  one  of  the  great 
houses,  except  perhaps  the  Percies,  who  have 
80  often  saved  her  from  mvasion,  has  deserved 
better  of  England  than  that  of  Russell.  The 
founder  was  a  great  and  successful  plunderer 
of  the  abbeys;  but  it  is  better  to  plunder 
monks  than  to  plunder  the  Saxon  people,  and 
the  properties  of  the  great  peers  came  almost 
all  from  one  of  these  two  sources.  Since  his 
time,  one  Russell  has  staked  his  head  for  the 
Protestant  faith ;  a  second  the  estates,  in  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  a  despot;  a  third  has 
died  on  the  scaffold  for  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  a  fourth  has  materially  aided  in  the 
Revolution  which  substituted  law  for  the  will 
of  the  sovereign ;  a  fifth  spent  his  life  in  re- 
sisting the  attempt  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick to  rebuild  the  power  of  the  throne,  and 
gave  one  of  the  first  examples  of  just  religious 
government  in  Inland ;  and  a  sixth  organized 
and  carried  through  a  bloodless,  but  complete, 
transfer  of  power  from  his  own  order  to  the 
middle  classes.  The  value  of  a  nobility  to 
a  State  has  been  questioned  ;  but  if  a  nobility 
is  valuable,  it  is  in  families  like  the  Russells 
that  its  worth  consists.  They  overshade  mean- 
er men  a  little  too  much ;  but  then,  if  the 
trees  spoil  the  com,  it  is  also  they  which  col- 
lect the  rain," 

The  next  family  claims  notice  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  founder, William  Cecil, 
the  great  statesman  who,  for  forty  years, 
aided  Elizabeth  so  heartily  and  so  wisely 
in  building  up  the  prosperity  and  power 
of  England.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of 
late  years  to  speak  very  dispai*agingly  of 
this  '*  great  man"  (a  phrase  which  we 
will  employ,  notwithstanding  Macaulay's 
most  onesided,  though  clever,  estimate 
of  his  character),  but,  thanks  to  the  in- 
valuable store  of  State  papers  which  have 
lately  become  available  to  the  historian, 
justice  is  already  begining  to  be  done  to 
him,  and  to  a  period  which,  especially 
>n  modem  times,  has  been  strangely  mis- 


represented, because  so  greatly  misun- 
dei*8tood. 

'*The  Cecils  have  a  great  ancestor, 
but  no  pedigree ;"  and  it  was  this  that 
was  oflen  flung  in  the  teeth  of  the  Min- 
ister who  sat  chief  at  Elizabeth's  council- 
board,  by  the  nobles  with  sixteen  qiiar- 
terings  in  their  ai'ms,  who  grudged  him 
his  high  ofiice.  That  his  grandfather 
''kept  the  best  inn  in  Stamford,"  was 
the  chief  taunt  during  the  bitter  contest 
between  Leicester  and  Cecil ;  and  we  can 
not  but  smile  at  it  when  we  remember 
that  Leicester  himself  had  8cai*cely  a 
longer  pedigree ;  while  as  to  fame,  the 
Dudleys  were  far  less  faultless  than  the 
Cecils,  even  innkeepers  if  they  had  been. 
We  find,  however,  from  the  work  before 
us,  that  the  grandfather  had  certainly 
landed  propeity  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
able  to  found  a  chantiy  in  St  George's 
Church,  Stamford.  He  was  also  one  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  serjeants-at-arms,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  son  the  oflice  of  page  of 
the  crown.  This  son  purchased  the 
manors  of  Burghley,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  frequent  attendance  on  the  king; 
while  that  he  was  valued  by  him  seems 
proved  by  the  one  hundred  marks  left 
him  in  the  royal  will.  He  died  in  1553, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Cecil 
was  not  wholly  brought  up  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  a  stranger  to  London,  sent 
thither  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  that  his 
father  dwelt  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Court,  and  thus  he  was  known,  probably 
in  his  boyhood,  to  Anne  Boleyn, — ^per- 
haps was  even  a  boy-attendant  at  the 
gorgeous  christening  of  that  daughter, 
whom,  through  long  after  years  he  was 
to  serve  so  faithfully. 

William  CecU  was  an  only  son ;  he 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1520,  and  is 
said  to  have  received  his  early  education 
at  Grantham.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  then  entered  Gray's  Inn.  Before  he 
was  quite  of  age,  he  married  his  first 
wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  ere 
twenty-four  he  was  a  widower  with  an 
infant  son,  who  succeeded  to  Burghley, 
and  became  Earl  of  Exeter.  His  second 
wife  was  Mildred  Cook,  sister  of  Lady 
Bacon,  and,  like  her,  distinguished  for 
classical  learning,  especially  as  a  Greek 
scholar.  Cecil's  first  steps  at  Court  are 
not  easily  traced ;  but  we  find  him  first 
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holdini^  the  office  of  "  Master  of  Re- 
quests,'* under  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
He  has  been  charged  with  ingratitude  in 
accej)ting  office  under  Northumberland, 
subsequent  to  Someraet's  fall;  but  the 
writers  before  us  clearly  prove  that  Cecil 
shared  in  his  patron's  disgrace,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Ailer  his  release, 
he  indeed  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  new  Government;  but 
this  was  eleven  months  after  Somerset's 
fall.  Cecil,  however,  although  he  ac- 
cept'^d  office,  seems  never  to  have  acted 
cordially  with  Northumberland,  and  this, 
we  think,  supplies  an  additional  reason, 
not  hitherto  recognized,  for  the  hostility 
his  son,  Leicester,  always  expressed  to- 
ward the  Lord  Treasurer.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary,  Cecil  certainly  did  not 
temporize  so  much  as  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  outwardly  conformed, 
as  did  all  the  courtiers,  but  he  kept  up 
correspondence  with  the  Protestants  who 
had  fled  the  kingdom,  and  all  along  kept 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  interests  of  Eliz- 
abeth. '*He  steered  his  coui"se  with 
marvelous  craft  and  courage.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  Commons,  yet  retained  Mary's  fa- 
vor, an<l  the  queen  even  forgave  the  at- 
tention he  paid  to  the  Protestant  heiress." 
These  were  anxious  and  difficult  years, 
but  probably  it  was  to  their  teachings  he 
owe<l  that  remarkable  wariness,  that  deep 
insight  into  character,  which  so  emphat- 
ically distinguished  Elizabeth's  great 
Minister. 

To  pursue  Cecil's  life  from  the  access- 
ion of  Elizabeth,  would  require  a  volume 
— indeed,  much  more.  In  passing,  we 
however,  can  not  but  express  our  wish 
for  a  new  life  of  Lord  Burghley.  Seen 
in  the  lis^ht  of  undeniable  historical  docu- 
ments,  we  should  be  better  able  to  es- 
timate the  many  difficulties  by  which  he 
was  surrounded;  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  hostility  of  the  Leicester  faction, 
which,  pledged  to  his  overthrow,  was 
ntterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  charges 
they  brought  against  him.  He  is  now 
represented  by  the  Marquess  of  Exeter 
anrl  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  latter 
the  (Ic'^cendaiit  of  his  younger  son,  Ro- 
bert Cecil.  Neither  branch  has  been 
such  as  to  win  much  public  regard ;  still, 
for  the  sake  of  their  great  founder,  we 
can  not  grudge  them  their  honors. 


The  remaining  names,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Howards,  offer  but  little 
to  interest  the  reader.  The  Villiers  fam- 
ily, which  now  gives  an  Earl  of  Jersey 
and  an  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  peerage, 
is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  for  the  sin- 
gular and  fortunate  career  of  George 
Villiers,  the  favorite  alike  of  James  and 
Charles ;  that  young  Court  adventurer 
who,  through  the  deep  management  of 
his  bold,  unscrupulous  mother,  rose  so 
high  in  power  by  the  aid  of  an  attractive 
person  alone,  that  men  looked  wonder- 
ingly  on,  and  believed  it  was  through 
witchcraft  And  that  his  family  all  be- 
lieved in  charms  and  spells,  we  have 
proof;  and  that  his  mother  was  cease- 
lessly employed  with  the  wretched  crea- 
tures she  kept  in  her  pay  in  warding  off 
by  strange  and  costly  amulets  the  doom 
which  she  felt  would  fall  upon  her  dar- 
ling son,  is  also  an  historical  fact.  So 
no  wonder  when  the  "  white  handled 
knife"  of  Felton  avenged  the  whole 
nation,  the  tale  became  a  matter  of  firm 
belief  that  the  bold,  bad  mother  had  bar- 
gained with  the  powers  of  darkness  for 
a  brief,  but  most  brilliant  career  for 
George  Villiers,  and  that  thus,  when  the 
time  had  come,  the  victim  was  slain. 
His  son,  who  was  only  eight  months  old 
at  his  father's  death,  was  the  notorious 
Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  "  Cabal," 
the  most  profligate,  except  perhaps 
Chesterfield,  of  the  profligate  nobles  of 
that  "  court  of  Belial,"  Charles  TI.  Hap- 
pily, the  family  ooased  with  him,  and  it 
IS  from  George  Villier's  elder  brothers 
the  two  present  earls  are  descended. 

The  Petty-Fitzmaurices  are  connected 
closely  with    the    political    history    of 
George  HL's  reign;  while  the  Herberts, 
though  a  very  ancient  house,  had,  until 
as  yesterday,  been  little  known  as  a  gov- 
erning family.    The  Barings  are  scarcely 
an   Knglish  family,  and  their  claim  as  a 
governing  one  can  only  rest  on  their 
money  influence.     The  Somersets  and 
the  Berkeleys,  the  latter  especially,  have 
a  very  long  pedigree,  but  require  little 
notice,  save  that  the  Berkeleys,  from  the 
time  when  they  made  the  riot  in  Bristol 
streets,  and  flung  ^^  Adam  the  cheese- 
man  "  into  the  well,  five  hundred  years 
ago,  to  the  present  day,  have  been  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  pngnacioas  quali- 
Ues.    That  ^Hhere  is  no  role  without  an 
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exception  "  is,  however,  curiously  exem- 
plified in  the  history  of  this  strange  fam- 
ily ;  for  one  among  their  number,  the 
thirteenth  earl,  was  '*a  man  of  strict 
virtue  and  religious  character,"  even  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign. 

There  is  a  very  good  account  of  Pro- 
tector Somerset  in  the  chapter  on  the 
house  of  Seymour,  and  the  work  con- 
cludes with  the  Howards,  a  family  which 
has  generally  been  viewed  as  almost  the 
first  in  antiquity  and  honor.  But  their 
pedigree  is  not  very  high,  and  the  Nor- 
folk branch  has  been  oitener  engaged  in 
plots  against  the  Government  than  any 
other  house.  Still  there  have  been  some 
striking  exceptions,  nor  must  we  forget 
that  "the  Howards  won  Flodden,  and 
commanded  against  the  Armada."  We 
dose  these  volumes,  recommending  them 
to  our  readei*8  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  histoiy  of  our  nobility. 


Dublin  University  Blagazine. 

MAD  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Mankind  would  seem  to  be  united  in 
the  opinion  that  man  is  born  sine  auxilio 
sartof-is.  We  suppose  we  may,  without 
ofience,  assert  the  same  as  regards  the 
gentler  sex,  if  we  except  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  b;rth  of  Pallas 
Athene.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  transcendental 
school  of  psychologists,  who  have  their 
representatives  among  the  physicians 
alike  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  dis- 
cover that  every  human  being  is  born 
niad.  For  what  are  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  infancy  and  childhood,  ac- 
cording to  these  ingenious  advocates  of 
epidemic  insanity,  but  stages  of  intellec- 
tual inactivity  or  weakness,  correspond- 
ing to  the  imbecility  and  mental  debility 
of  the  mani  Scientifically  considered, 
the  intellectual  condition,  if  it  may  be  so 
expressed,  of  the  new-born  babe  is  only 
a  state  of  amentia,  or  total  absence  of 
mind,  as  distinguished  from  dementia,  or 
destruction  of  that  faculty,  which  can 
>nly  take  place  after  its  development; 
Thile  the  idiot  is  only  the  grown-up 
ihild,  the  development  of  whose  mind 
'oes  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  his  bodi- 


ly constitution.  Against  this  theory, 
however,  plausible  as  it  may  seem,  many 
instances  might  be  adduced,  even  from 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Bucknill's  own  journal,* 
of  children  afifected  with  various  degi-ees 
of  insanity,  from  helpless  idiocy  to  rav- 
ing mania!  Indeed  the  curious  reader 
will  be  amused  to  find  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  that  journal  the  extraordinary  his- 
tory of  a  young  maniac,  who,  before  he 
had  obtained  by  his  birth  a  fair  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  violence,  evinced  un- 
mistakable indications  of  the  future  fate 
that  awaited  him — namely,  death  during 
a  paroxysm  of  mania,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  first  year !  Had  this  prodigy, 
so  early  and  untimely  lost,  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  his  cai*eer  might  have 
furnished  a  fruitful  source  of  observa- 
tion to  the  psychologists,  and  have  been 
the  means  of  materially  assisting  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  vexed  question, 
whether  the  diseases  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  insanity  are  inherent  to  the 
mind /row  Inrth,  or  only  the  result  of  suc- 
ceeding influences,  physical  and  moraL 

A  history  of  the  insanity  of  men  of 
genius,  especially  of  the  literary  class, 
would  constitute  a  work  of  great  and  ter- 
rible interest  The  calamities  of  authors 
have  oflen  excited  the  attention  of  the 
lovers  of  literature.  Valerianus,  an  Ital- 
ian, attached  to  the  court  of  Pope  Leo  X.; 
the  German,  Spizelius;  the  indefatiga- 
ble Mencken,  and  the  industrious  Isaao 
Disraeli,  have  accumulated  vast  stores 
of  information  respecting  the  infelicities 
of  authoi*s  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  tracts,  including  the  brochures  of 
Frenchmen,  Jelert,  Calmeil,  and  Dela- 
pien-e — the  latest  being  probably  the  most 
instructive  contiibution  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  biography — the  literary  aspect  of 
insanity  has  not  been  considei'ed.  And 
yet  it  is  a  topic  of  surpassing  interest ; 
for,  independently  of  the  amusement, 
melancholy  though  it  be,  which  the  i-eo- 
ord  of  folly  furnishes,  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  reflection  with  us,  as  it  has 
been  with  thoughtful  pei*sons  in  all  ages, 
how  far  the  world  has  been  moved,  and 
its  destinies  really  controlled,  by  fools 
and  crack-brained  thinkers. 

The  study  of  this  subject,  however,  in 

*  lld$  **A8ylam  Joomalof  Mental  ScSenM^" 
pa*sim. 
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the  present  imperfect  condition  of  men- 
tal science,  is  much  complicated  by  the 
difficulty  of  any  attempt  at  defining  the 
limits  which  sej)arate  sanity  from  insan- 
ity ;  for,  as  the  learned  Gregory  truly  re- 
marks, 

**  Nulla  datiir  linea  acciirata  inter  sanam  mcn- 
tem  ct  vesaniam. " 

And  it  has  frequently  happened,  perhaps 
to  every  one  of  us,  that,  called  on  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  the  ideas  or  actions  of 
men,  we  have  hesitated  before  pronounc- 
ing a  judgment,  even  though  our  opinion 
may  have  amounted  to  an  absolute  con- 
viction, uncertain  as  to  the  impressions 
of  others ;  for  it  will  always  fare  with  the 
originators  of  any  ideas  inconsistent 
with  the  common  forms  of  belief,  as  it 
fared  with  the  precocious  boy  alluded  to 
by  Beattie  : 

*'  ^'ome  will  think  them  wondrous  wise, 
And  some  believe  them  mad." 

To  the  unthinking  and  unobservant,  the 
compilation  of  such  a  work  as  we  have 
in<li coated  would  seem  to  require  only  a 
little  ])atient  research.  This  was  also  the 
opinion  of  M.  Delapierre  when  he  enter- 
ed on  his  task  ;  but  as  his  investigations 
proceeded,  and  materials  were  accumu- 
lated, the  work  assumed  gigantic  propro- 
tions;  and  it  appeared,  he  observes,  as 
though  a  biographical  account  of  literary 
madmen  would  involve,  in  the  end,  noth- 
ing less  than  the  history  of  tlie  world. 
"  For  madness  enters  in  some  measure 
into  the  constitution  of  most  of  the  great 
minds  with  whi(jh  history  makes  us  ac- 
quainted ;  and  it  often  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult to  establish  the  difference  which  pre- 
dispositioiis  to  madness  present  from  cer- 
tain conditions  known,  or  received,  as 
those  of  reason." 

Aristotle  observes  that  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  a  good  poet  to  be  mad  ;  an  as- 
aei'tion  the  correctness  of  which  Shak- 
Bpeare  has  stamped  with  the  weight  of 
his  great  authority.  But  the  affliction  is 
shared,  according  to  the  latter,  by  all 
those  who  are  victims  to  the  tender  pas- 
sion ;  for 

**The  lunntic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Arc  of  imaginution  all  compact." 

And     Dryden,    while     modifying    the 


strength  of  the  same  sentiment,  gives  it 
a  much  wider  scope,  when  he  says  that 

**  Great  wita  to  mndness,  wire,  are  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.*' 

The  question  as  to  who  was  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  mental  phenomenon  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  eccentricity  is 
one  at  present  rather  difficult  of  solution ; 
but  if  it  be  considered  as  a  phase  of  in- 
sanity— as  it  must — there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  existence  at  a  very  early  age. 
Indeed,  assuming  that  excess  of  passion 
or  derangement  affects  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  our  species  no  less  than  the  in- 
tellectual, the  eldest  son  of  Adam  was 
the  first  maniac,  or  eccentric  character, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  moral 
insanity  would  term  him ;  and  the  mala- 
dy may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  when 
the  Almighty  declared  that  "  every  im- 
agination of  the  thought  of  man's  heart 
was  only  evil  continually."  In  the  re- 
stored world  again  Noah  soon  gave  a 
temporary  example  of  it,  after  an  indulg- 
ence which  millions  have  since  practiced 
with  a  similar  result.  Passing  over  nu- 
merous other  indications  of  the  existence 
of  mental  maladies  in  the  Jewish  nation, 
we  find  among  the  threatenings  against 
disobedience  of  the  Divine  Laws,  *'  Mad- 
ness, and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart;''  while  the  '*  Spirit  of  Belial," 
whose  influence  is  described  as  "  danger- 
ous, malignant,  and  inconsistent  with 
truth,"  has  been  interpreted  by  modern 
German  philosophers  as  nothing  else  than 
lunacy. 

Early  in  Jewish  nan*ative  mention  is 
made  of  the  disordei*s  incident  to  tlie  hu- 
man mind,  which  sometimes  sheltered  its 
infirmity  under  the  garb  of  divination  ; 
and  to  the  critical  student  of  Biblical 
history,  the  fate  of  Nebuchadonozor, 
**  eating  grass  like  an  ox,  his  hair  grown 
like  the  feathers  of  eagles,  and  his  nails 
like  birds'  claws,"  will  furnish  a  correct 
picture  of  the  neglect  and  brutality 
which  added  hoiTors  to  the  doom  of  the 
lunatic  in  those  days.  The  simulation  of 
insanity  attributed  to  Ulysses,  in  order 
to  secure  exemption  from  service  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  means  employed  in 
the  detection  of  his  stratagem,  evince 
Homer's  familiarity  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disordered  brain.  But  a 
somewhat  earlier  reference  to  the  sobjeol 
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is  contained  in  tlie  mythological  account 
of  tlie  cure  eflTcctcfl  on  two  dancfhters  of 
Proteus,  King  of  Argos,  who,  for  pre- 
ferring their  beauty  to  that  of  Juno,  were 
afflicted  with  madness,  and  fancied  them- 
•elves  two  cows  I  This  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  allusion  to  actual  hallucination 
which  the  history  of  insanity  furnishes. 

The  ancient  Romans,  too,  had  their 
Ceriti — so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
tliat  Ceres  sometimes  deprived  her  wor- 
8hi])ers  of  their  senses;  and  their  Lym- 
phati,  whom  the  njTnphs  (fruitful  source 
of  mental  disquiet  then  as  now)  had 
caused  to  go  mad,  and  who,  like  the 
Greek  pythonesses,  were  believed  to  pos- 
sess the  attribute  of  presaging  future 
events. 

There  is  no  more  curious  chapter  in 
Grecian  biography  than  the  stoiy  of  Soc- 
rates and  his  familiar  demon  ;  which 
sometimes  unseen,  and  at  other  times, 
as  he  asserted,  assuming  human  shape, 
acted  as  his  mentor;  which  preserved 
his  life  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Deli- 
um,  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  only  se- 
cure line  of  retreat,  while  the  lives  of  his 
friends,  who  disregarded  his  entreaties  to 
accompany  him,  were  sacrificed ;  and 
which  again,  when  the  crisis  of  his  fate 
approached,  twice  dissuaded  him  from 
defending  himself  before  his  accusers, 
and  in  the  end  encouraged  him  to  quaff 
the  poisoned  cup  presented  to  his  lips 
by  an  ungrateful  people. 

The  character  of  his  contemporary,  De- 
mocritus,  exhibits  a  still  stranger  admix- 
ture of  wisdom  and  folly.  Although  he 
has  been  described  by  Hippocrates  as  **  a 
little  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature," 
he  is  known  to  us  as  the  '*  laughing  phi- 
losopher," in  contrast  to  Ileraclitus,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  **  weeping  philoso- 
pher." Curious  inconsistency  ;  orie  phi- 
losopher laughing  at  the  follies  and  vices 
of  his  neighbors,  while  another  wept! 
The  ingenious  author  of  The  Querist  puts 
the  question,  "  whether  fools  do  not 
make  rules,  and  wise  men  follow  them?" 
and  as  the  followers  of  Democritus  are 
unquestionably  more  numerous  than 
those  of  his  oj)ponent  he  must  conse- 
quently be  accounted  as  the  greater  fool. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  from  the  vai*ie- 
ty  and  excellence  of  his  works,  whether 
his  was 


**  Tho  load  langh,  that  speaks  the  vacant  ndn^*- 

or  only  the  other,  and  more  pleacingsal 
sation  which  is  experienced,  as  an  oU 
phyBiologist  observes,  when  ^pleannC 
vapors  tickle  the  midriff.  *' 

The  people  of  Abdera,  however,  witt 
whose  follies  Democritus  made  menj, 
could  perceive  no  indications  of  wisdoM 
in  such  an  indulgence ;  nor  could  thef 
be  satisfied  of  his  sanity  until  he  has 
been  visited  and  pronounced  sane  bf 
Hippocrates.  And  the  people  of  Ahdefft 
were  not  far  wrong,  if  it  be  true,  as  ii^ 
lated  by  SabelHcus,  that  in  order  tis 
more  enectnally  to  enjoy  the  pleanm  dt 
contemplation,  he  actaally  reauced  hi» 
self  to  blindness,  by  putting  out  his  ejei 

The  life  of  Diogenes — ^the  embodimsdk' 
of  cynical  wisdom — presents  traits  of 
character  no  less  singular.  Who  has  nol 
heard  of  his  tub,  his  wallet,  and  kil 
bowlt  which  latter  he  is  said  to  hais 
thrown  away,  as  superfluous,  on  seejsff 
a  boy  drinking  water  out  of  the  palm  m, 
his  hand.  The  consistent  attachment lo 
his  principles,  which  procured  for  Usi 
the  respect  of  the  Athenians,  may  idi 
inspire  a  feeling  of  reverence  m  Mk 
memory ;  but  in  this  utilitarian  age  v« 
should  hold  but  of  little  account  tlw  w» 
dom  of  the  man  who  would,  liks  Db- 
genes,  prefer  rags  and  vagrancy  to  Ai 
glory  of  Alexander  the  Great.  FMl 
his  contemporary  and  rivsJ,  pronoaoQiC 
him  to  be  a  Socrates  run  msid  ;  and  ttf 
death  by  his  own  hand  confirms  the  U^ 
ter  part  of  the  verdict 

Even  the  wise  Solon  is  aocosed  tf 
having  played  the  fool — ^but  there  wss* 
method  in  his  madness;  for  when,  crowi* 
ed  with  a  fool's  cap,  and  affecting  lli 
air  and  manner  of  a  ianatic,  he  appeant 
in  the  Forum  before  a  mnltifnde  it 
Athenians — among  whom  reports  of  Itf 
insanity  had  been  industriously  drcolilBi 
for  days  before — it  was  to  ezdte  bil 
countrymen  to  the  recovery  of  SahldiK 
which,  animated  by  his  impesrioned  di^ 
course,  they  determined  to  eflJNSt  If 
fact  his  simulation  of  inaanitj  was  odM^ 
intended  to  evade  the  pnnUimMlt  v 
ci*eed,  by  the  laws  then  in  fbroe,  apttid 
any  one  who  dared  to  introdnoe  hi  jf^ 
lie  a  subject  so  hi  liating  to  AlbnHB' 
pride  as  the  loss  or  i    laiaia. 

Among  the  numen  ezanpka  vU4[ 
ancient  history  lun        a  of  grtii  Hv 
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•who — whether  the  victims  of  halhici-  We  may  smile  at  the  extravagance  of 
nation,  of  enthusiasm,  or  fanaticism,  the  Italian  theologian,  Paoletti,  who,  in 
amounting  to  what  toxologists  term  ^*ex- i  the  seventeenth  century,  among  other 
altative  insanity,"  or  actuated  by  the  mo-  extraordinary  works,  published  one  in 
tivcs  of  the  impostor,  have  controlled  the  i  which  he  demonstrated  to  his  own  satis- 
destinies  of  nations,  and  transmitted  to  faction,  if  not  to  that  of  his  readers,  that 
the  present  time  their  laws,  their  doc-  the  aboriginal  races  of  North  America 
trincs,  and  systems  of  religion — may  j  were  the  direct  descendants  of  Satin  by 
be  enumerated  Numa,  Pythagoras,  Ma-  one  of  Noah's  daughters,  and  that  conse- 
homet,  Scrtorious,  and  Ennus  the  Sicil- 1  quently  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever 
ian.  Nunia  may  have  had  faith  in  his  obtain  grace  or  salvation  ;  but  we  are 
Egoria,  Sertorious  in  his  hind,  as  So- '  moved  to  pity  at  the  extravagant  folly  of 
crates  in  his  demon  ;  and  the  heavenly  |  Guillaume  Postel,  who,  in  the  century 
mission  of  his  Gabriel  may  have  been  a ,  preceding  that  in  which  Paoletti  wrote, 
matter  of  conviction  with  Mahomet ;  but '  issued  two  large  volumes,  in  which  be 
the  story  of  the  pigeon  trained  to  pick  strenuously  maintained  that  the  Christian 
peas  out  of  the  **  Prophet's"  ear,  and  to  dispensation  applied  only  to  men,  and 
pass  for  an  angelic  visitor  dictating  to  that  the  redemption  of  the  female  sex 
him  (which  the  Moslems  preserved  for  j  was  destined  to  be  effected  through  the 
the  credulous  Christians,  and  the  Chris-  instnimentality  of  an  old  Roman  matron 
tians  for  the  Moslems),has  been  dismissed  I  of  his  acquaintance,  and  of  more  than 
by  Orotius  as  destitute  of  proof  Never- ,  doubtful  character.  The  inconceivable 
theless,  a  distinguished  modem  critic  has  absurdity  of  Postel's  doctrine  should  have 
asserted  the  reality  of  their  belief  in  the  j  sufficed,  one  would  think,  to  render  him 
supernatural  agencies  reported  to  have  unworthy  of  further  notice  than  that  to 
been  exercised  in  their  regard,  on  the  •  which  hie  was  entitled,  as  a  lunatic,  at 
ground  that  men  endowed  with  such  ge-  the  hands  of  the  humane  ;  yet  it  is  re- 
nins as  their  lives  exhibit,  must  have  had  ported  in  the  theologicjil  histories  of  the 
penetrntion  enough  to  perceive  that  fraud  i  period  that  his  vagaries  elicited  the  angry 
could  never  entirely  succeed.  "  contradictions  of  a  host  of  learned  writers. 

As  religion  opens  such  a  boundless]  The  ridiculous  aspect  is  well  re  present- 
horizon  to  the  mind,  in  which  conjee-  ed  in  the  person  of  the  Frenchman, 
tures,  ho])es,  and  fears  assume  every  va-  Geoffrey  Vallee,  the  contemporary  of 
riety  of  form  which  the  imagination  can  !  Postel,  who  possessed  a  shirt  for  every 
lend  them,  it  is  in  this  domain,  perhaps,  day  in  the  year  (including,  of  course,  an 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  fan- !  additional  garment  for  leap  year),  which 
tastioal  creations  of  disordered   reason. ,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  all  the  way 


Strange  and  whimsical,  indeed,  are  the 
freaks  of  eccentric  theologians!  We 
read  for  instance,  of  a  sermon  published 


from  Paris  to  Flanders,  to  be  washed  in 
a  stream  in  that  country,  remarkable  for 
the  limpidity  of  its  waters.    Having  pro- 


by  a  celebrated  English  divine,  named  mulgated  certain  views  inconsistent  with 
Baxter,  entitled  "  Hooks  and  Eyes  for  !  the  dogmas  of  the  Sorboime,  his  eccen- 
Believers'  Breeches  ;'*  of  a  titillating  tricities  did  not  save  him  from  the  ])nn- 
prepnration  described  as  a  **  Spiritual  i  ishment  which  offences  against  religion 
Snuff-box, to  make  Devout  Souls  Sneeze."  |  then  entailed,  and  the  unfortunate  Vallee 
Another  divine  furnishes  a  medico-theo-  '  was  burned  in  Paris,  with  his  books,  in 
logical   a[»pliancc,  in  book  form,  called  i  the  year  1574. 

"  A  Spiritual  Scvingne  for  devotionally  |  The  extravagance  of  Postel  was  equal- 
constipated  Souls."  The  ingenious  John  |  ed,  if  not  surpassed,  by  another  and  con- 
Fry  su]>plies '*  A  pair  of  Bellows  to  blow  temporaiy  theologian,  an  enthusiastio 
off  the  Dust  cast  upon  him  by  hostile  \  Frenchman  named  Parizot,  whose  fl^ 
Sectaries;"  while  about  the  same  time  gi*ant  impiety  contributed  largely  to  covei' 
the  English  [)ul^)lic  were  awakened  to  re-  i  the  materialists  of  his  time  with  ridicule, 
pentance  by  *'A  Sigh  of  Sonow,  breathed  Tlie  elements  of  the  Trinity,  according 
out  of  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  of  an  earthen  ;  to  Parizot^  were  reducible  to  the  three 
Vessel  known  among  men  as  Samuel :  natural  Bubatances  ot  salt,  mercury,  and 
Fish !"  {  sulphur  :  salt,  as  a  generating  agent,  rep^ 
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resenting  the  First  Pei"son  ;  and  mercu- 
ry, by  its  extreme  fluidity,  corresponding 
to  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Sec- 
ond the  attributes  of  the  Third  Person 
being  represented  by  the  property  which 
sulphur  possesses  of  uniting  salt  and  mer- 
cury. Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  relig- 
ion and  morality,  the  progress  of  Farizot 
as  a  teacher  was  cut  short,  for  his  books 
•—notwithstanding  that  he  had  presump- 
tuously dedicated  them,  first,  to  the  Su- 
preme Beiniij,  and  in  the  next  place  to 
the  French  Sovereign — were  deservedly 
condemned,  and  publicly  burned. 

The  career  of  John  Mason,  the  self- 
styled  Messiah  of  Water  Stratford,  in  En 
gland,  affords  a  melancholy  example  of 
religious  folly.  Calm,  acute,  and  intelli- 
gent in  all  worldly  affairs,  his  consistent 
enthusiasm  in  matters  of  religion  must 
have  been  founded  on  sincere  convic- 
tion .  Exorbitant  as  were  his  pretensions, 
they  were  received  as  genuine  by  a  large 
mass  of  believers,  whose  faith  in  his  mis- 
sion was  unshaken  even  lonsf  after  his 
death,  which  ha[)pened  in  the  year  1695. 
This  extravasrance  recalls  that  of  Johan- 
na  Southcote,  the  demented  old  woman, 
ignorant  and  ugly,  who  not  only  affected 
to  believe  herself  about  to  bring  forth  a 
Redeemer,  but  also  convinced  a  num- 
ber of  fanatics,  who,  in  the  ardor  of  their 
enthusiasm,  actually  went  the  length  of 
preparing  a  magnificent  cradle,  with  ap- 
propriate fittings,  for  the  new  Messiah. 
However,  the  millennium  \irhichshe  fail- 
ed to  introduce  may  yet  be  inaugurated 
throuLjh  the  virtues  of  Elizibeth  Cottle, 
of  Kirkstall  Loilge,  Clapham  Park,  Lon- 
don. The  name  of  this  lady  is,  perhaps, 
new  to  our  readers ;  but  it  is  a  name  that 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  including  espe- 
cially the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
Cham  of  Tartary,  Lord  Russell,  and 
John  Bright,  can  not  hear  without  a 
shudder.  In  her  numerous  addresses  to 
these  personages  Miss  Cottle  proclaims 
herself  an  angel  inspired  to  conclude  all 
the  little  political  and  social  diflioulties  of 
our  epoch,  and  to  regenerate  the  human 
race.  Had  the  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Sardinia  availed  themselves,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Italian  war,  of  the  analogy 
which  she  has  been  the  means  of  discov- 
vjring  between  the  quadrilateral  fortresses 
^nd  the  four  centurions  who  kei)t  watch 
lefore  the  prison  in  which  St.  Feter  was 


confined,  the  victories  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Montaigne,  in  his  interesting  essay  on 
"The  Art  of  Discoursing,"  observes  that 
the  reason  why  great  men  appear  some- 
times to  be  more  foolish  than  they  are,  is 
that  they  undertake  more  than  they  are 
able  to  perform,  and  make  a  greater  pa- 
rade ;  w  hereas  he  who  has  not  exerted 
his  full  strength  leaves  you  to  guess 
whether  he  has  been  tried  to  the  utmost 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing.  "  This,"  he 
adds,  "  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  more  silly  mortals  among  the  learn- 
ed than  in  other  classes.  Knowledge  is 
a  thing  of  great  weight ;  they  sink  under 
it" 

In  the  literary  division  of  eccentricity 
we  should  not  perhaps  expect  so  much 
extravagance  as  obtains  in  the  theologi- 
cal ;  for  the  purely  literary  mind  occu- 
pies itself  more  with  the  form  of  expres- 
sion of  common  ideas,  than  with  the  ele- 
mental nature  of  the  ideas  themselves. 
Yet  what  numberless  examples  does  his- 
tory furnish  us  of  gi*eat  men,  gifted  with 
intellectual  accomplishments,  afflicted 
with  degrees  of  insanity  more  or  less  in- 
tense—from moping  melancholy  to 

**  Moody  madness  laughing  wild 
-Amid  severest  woe !" 

Alfieri,  Ariosto,  and  Dante  were  vio- 
tims,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  ca- 
reers, to  a  settled  melancholy  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  mental  de- 
pression joined  to  exuberant  fancy  is  that 
presented  in  the  case  of  the  author  of 
'*  Jerusalem  Liberated."  We  can  not 
contemplate,  without  experiencing  a  sen- 
sation of  profound  sympathy,  the  life- 
long sufferings  of  the  gentle  Tasso, 
whose  imagination,  overwrought  and  un- 
discipliued,  filled  him  with  exaggerated 
suspicions  of  all  around  him,  while  sti- 
f)erstitious  terrors  completed  his  mLsery. 
Wandering  about  for  two  years  through 
his  beautiful  Italy,  a  prey  to  fanciful  des- 
pondency, even  while  composing  some 
of  his  works — sometimes  taking  refuge 
from  imaginary  foes  in  the  trackless  for- 
ests of  the  Appenines ;  and  anon  surren- 
dering himself  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
confessing,  as  heretical,  doubts  which  the 
Inquisitors  knew  were  but  the  illusions 
of  hypochondria.  Although  at  thisjpeii- 
od  his  mind  had  become  ma^h  disordered 
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by  the  opposition  of  critics,  a  fate  which  !  asserted  to  have  starved  himself  to  death 
he  has  shared  witli  many  of  his  class,  it ,  in  order  to  verify  his  prediction, 
is  doubtful  whether  his  confinement  in  a  Tlie  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo's 
madhouse  by  the  Duke  of  Este  was  at  ideas  have  procured  for  him  the  name  of 
all  justifiable.  It  was  probably  a  mere  .,  the '^divine  madman,"  as  the  harmless  od- 
act  of  retaliation  for  the  reproaches  and  dities  of  Goldsmith  secured  for  him  the 
insults  so  freely  directed  by  the  poet  soubriquet  of  "  the  inspired  idiot  ;*'  but 
against  his  former  patrons  for  the  altered  the  inconsistencies  of  the  great  master 
manner  adopted  by  the  ducal  court  to-  ,  were  confined  to  the  innovations  which 
wards  him.  But  before  the  end  of  his  '  his  sublime  conceptions  tended  to  intro- 
seven  years'  confinement  he  undoubtedly  duce  into  the  arts  of  painting  and  arohi- 
became  a  veritable  Jack  o'  Beldam.  And   tecture. 

no  wonder;  for  to  a  mind  capable  of  The  lamentable  consequences  att end- 
evincing  such  exquisite  sensibility  as  !  ing  excessive  study,  however,  even  when 
characterizes  his  poetry,  an  incarceration  the  subject  is  one  connected  with  the 
of  seven  years  in  that  terrible  hospital  of ,  sublime  and  beautiful  in  Art^  are  impres- 
Santa  Anna —  sively  exhibited  in  the  life-long  hoiTor  of 

Spinello,  who,  during  his  deep  study  for 
"That  roi^H.tylnzar  house  of  many  W0C8,  ^he  picture  of  the  Fallen   Angels,  kept 

When*  laughter  was  not  mirth,  nor  tiionghtthe  i  i  •         •    j  •  n  ^     *   j 

„,jjjj  **  i  '"**  mmd  so  especiallv  concentrated  on 

Nor  words  a  language,  noreven  men  mankind,"    the  conception  of  Lucifer,  that  thehorri- 

I  ble  shadow  of  the  arch-demon  was  con- 
must  inevitably  have  produced  tliat  re- ,  stantly  before  his  eyes  during  the  I'e- 
sult  His  conviction,  therefore,  of  the  mainder  of  his  existence.  But  though 
reality  of  his  constant  visitor  from  the  ,  the  sufferings  of  S)>inello  were  of  a  suffi- 
spirit-  v\  orld,  with  whom  he  freely  con-  ciently  terrible  nature,  they  sink  into 
versed,  or  affected  to  converse,  in  the  insignificance  compared  with  the  agonies 
presence  of  his  friends,  can  only  be  of  Jurien,  whose  intense  study  for  the 
tieated  as  the  delusion  of  a  diseased  i  profound  Analysis  of  the  Apocalypse 
brain.  I  ended  in  the  awful  illusion  that  the  beast 

The  eccentricities  of  Benvenuto  Celli- ,  of  blasphemy,  with  ten  heads  and  ten 
ni  and  Jeiome  Cardan  entitle  them  to  a  |  horns,  and  ten  crowns  on  his  hoi  ns,  was 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  Fous  Littefaires,  j  pent  up  in  his  body,  and  preying  on  his 
Who   is  not  i'aniiiiarly  acquainted  with  '  vitals. 

the  quarrels  and  escapades  ot  the  ingen-  |  It  has  been  observed  that  the  friends  of 
ious  Cellini,  or  has  not  shuddered  at  the  |  Pope  ascribed  his  irascibility  to  a  degree 
tlirilling  description  which  he  has  left  us,  •  of  *'  vapors"  bordering  on  insanity.  He 
in  his  interesting  memoirs,  of  those  ter-  j  himself  also  coniesses  tlmt  his  moments 
rible  nights  in  the  Coliseum  when,  light-  j  of  unaccountable  despondency  were  very 
ed  by  a  globe  of  fire,  the  ampitheatre  ;  frequent  Cowley,  all  whose  latter  pro- 
was  filled  with  legions  of  demons,  with  '  ductions  are  pervaded  by  the  deepest 
whom  he  conversed?  We  are  constrained  i  despondency,  descnbeslnmself,  in  "  The 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  an  illusion  ,  Complaint,"  as  "  the  melancholy  Cow- 
practiced  on  his  senses  by  the  charlatan  j  ley  ;"  but  his  sadness  is  pronounced  by 
tcA  whose  guidance  Cellini  committed  |  his  biographei*s  as  rather  the  result  of 
himself,  and  whose  inc^mtations  are  said  |  disappointmfntthan  of  mental  infiimity. 
to  have  raised  the  spirits  from  the  nether  The  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Collins  will 
fires,  as  Cellini's  character  tor  general  |  continue  to  excite  pity  so  long  as  the  ad- 
veracity  stands  untarnished.  Not  so '  mirera  of  poetry  shall  find  a  charm  in 
with  Jerome  Cardan,  who  was  one  of  the  \  some  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of 
mo^^t  celebrated  of  Italian  physicians  in  |  genius  which  the  English  language  con- 
his  <lay,  but  a  consummate  empiric;  so  ,  tains.  The  poetical  temper  of  Coll  ms  has 
addicted  to  the  study  of  the  occult  scien-  j  been  described  by  Johnson  as  ^*  delight- 
ces,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  truths  <  ing  to  rove  through  the  meadows  of  en- 
of  astrology,  that  having  predicted  the  .  chautment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence 
period  of  his  own  life,  with  a  folly  ex-  of  golden  palaces,  and  repose  by  the 
ceediug  even  that  of  Demochtus,  he  it)   waterfklls  of  Elysian  gardens."    This 
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was  at  the  period  when,  in  his  own  words, 

**  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled  and  waved  her  golden 
hair." 

But  the  bliss  which  he  portrays  in  the 
ode  in  whicl?  the  picture  of  Hope  is  so 
beautifully  painted,   was,   as    he  says, 
short-lived.     The  disappointment  of  his 
literary  expectations  cast  a  ^loora  over 
his  existence,  and  he  descended  through 
the  paths  of  improvidence,  dissipation, 
and  destitution  to  the  depths  of  misery. 
The  picture  of  his  later  days  is  peculiarly 
affecting.     After  he  had  retired  to  his  i 
native  city  of  Chichester,  naked,  desti-  i 
tote,  diseased,  and  in  wild  despair,  he  I 
would  haunt  the  aisles  and  cloisters  of 
the  cathedral,  loving  their 

**  Dim  religious  light ;" 

and  when  the  choristers  chanted  their 
anthem,  the  listening  and  bewildered 
poet,  earned  out  of  himself  by  the  sol- 
emn strains  and  his  own  too  susceptible 
imagination,  moaned  and  shrieked,  and 
awoke  a  sadness  and  a  terror  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience,  who  beheld  their  friend, 
their  kinsman,  and  their  poet  before  them, 
an  awful  image  of  human  misery  and 
ruined  genius.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  line, 

**  Ye  walls  that  echoed  to  his  frantic  moan," 

has  been  introduced  into  the  epitaph  on 
his  monument. 

Cow|)er's  mind,  too,  at  one  time  so 
oom})letely  broke  down,  that  he  who 
wrote  *'The  Task,"  and  accomplished 
the  still  more  arduous  "  task"  of  trans- 
lating Homer's  *'  Iliad,"  devoted  himself 
to  the  childish  occupation  of  taming 
hares,  and  constructing  bird-cages,  and 
traps  for  catching  foxes.  It  is  also  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  the  humorous  ballad  of 
"John  Gil[)in,"  was  composed  during  a 
fit  of  desj)ondency  so  severe  as  to  have 
nearly  ended  in  his  becoming  a  suicida 
The  well  known  anecdotes  related  of  Gri- 
maldi  and  Liston — both  humorists  by 
profession,  but  melancholies  by  nature 
— furnish  additional  illustrations  of  the 
extraordinary  kind  of  connection  which 
may  sometimes  exist  between  the  agent 
«n<l  the  action.  A  still  more  remarkable 
instance,  perhaps,  though  not  presenting 
Buch  a  strong  contrast  between  cause 
und  effect,  is  the  event  repoited  in  the 


life  of  Kotzebae,  who  once,  in  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  contemplated  suicide ;  bat 
before  he  had  earned  out  his  purpose  of 
self-destruction  the  mad  impulse  was  di- 
verted to  his  pen,  and  it  is  to  this  inci- 
dent that  we  owe  the  impressive  tragedy 
of  "  Misanthrophy  and  Repentance,'* 
better  known  under  its  English  title  of 
"The  Stranger." 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  moody,  cyni- 
cal, and  superstitious  Johnson,  who  in- 
herited a  melancholy  from  his  father 
which  rendered  him  "  occasionally  mad, 
at  least  not  sober,"  may  suggest  reasona- 
ble doubts  of  his  sanity  at  all  times. 
Possibly  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
his  early  career  may  have  affected  his 
mind,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  so  robust  an  understanding  could 
have  committed  such  freaks  as  standing 
bareheaded  for  an  hour  in  a  provincial 
market-place,  in  his  mature  age,  to  atone 
for  a  trivial  act  of  disobedience  in  his 
boyhood ;  engaging  the  services  of  an 
assistant  to  pi*ay  with  him,  and  knocking 
down  a  book-seller  with  a  ponderous  vol- 
ume before  the  prayers  were  well  con- 
cluded. Incredulous  on  all  other  points* 
he  readily  believed  in  miracles  and  appa- 
ritions ;  and  while  doubting  the  reality 
of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  he  confessed 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Cock- 
lane  ghost  He  even  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  death,  while  he  preached  the 
vanities  of  life.  The  catalogue  of  his 
eccentricities  would  almost  justify  the 
biographer  in  classing  the  great  doctor 
in  his  list  of  fools. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  fate  of 
Swift,  whose  life  was  one  constant  strug- 
gle between  the  exercise  of  physical  en- 
ergy and  the  chronic  disease  to  whicb 
his  great  mind  eventually  succumbed. 
The  reason — so  cynical  and  morbid  in  it9 
gaiety — which  he  assigns  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance among  the  many  minor  indicar 
tions  furnished  by  his  eccentric  life,  of 
the  sad  catastrophe  which  was  destined 
to  overshadow  the  sun  of  his  geniaa 
He  left,  as  he  says, 

**The  little  wealth  he  had, 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
To  show  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much." 

Smart,  the  translator  of  Horace,  and 
Alexander  Cmden,  the  author  of  that 
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monument  of  talent  and  industry,  the    also  remarkably  indolent,  notwithstand- 

"  Conconlanee  to  the  Scriptures,"  evinc-   ing  the  occasional  activity  of  their  mental 

ed  such  decided  symptoms  of  mental  aber-  |  powers.  But  the  most  remarkable  example 

ration  asto  justify  their  confinement  in  lu-  \  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  learned,  and  of 

natic  asylums ;  and  Leland,  the  laborious   the  poetic  class  especially,  is  exhibited  in 

compiler  of  the  '*  Collectanea,"  by  the  ap- 1  the  life  of  Thomson,  the  accomplished 

proprialion  of  portions  of  which  Cam-  ;  author  of  the  Seasons,  who,  as  Lyttleton 

den,  Stowe,  and  Drayton,  the  poet,  en- '  pithily  observed,  left 

titled  themselves  to  niches  in  the  temple  .  ,,,.  .  ,  ,  .       , 

r.  T^  1    1  u*  •     p    •  J         Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 

of  I  ame,  ended  his  career  m  furious  mad-       ^ne  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot.- 


ness.     We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
Edmund  Burke  as  presenting  the  gi'aud- 


The  erudition  displayed  in  his  exquisite 


est  example  of  a  well  balanced  mind;  and  poems  would  justify  his  being  ranked 
yet  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  History  of  among  the  most  industrious  and  labori- 
Civilization,  has  adduced  certain  ingen-  i  ous  of  the  intellectual  class ;  and  yet  his 
ious  reasons  in  support  of  a  theory  tliat  •  habitual  physical  indolence  was  such  that 
he  was  for  a  time  mad!  ■  he  was  discovered  one  day  in  a  garden. 

The  mind  of  Shelley  was  constantly  i  nibbling  at  a  pear  which  hung  invitingly 
subject  to  ]>aiiiful  illusions;  and  such  was  !  near,  his  hands  inserted  in  his  pockets, 
his  habit  of  forgetful  ness,  or  mental  ab-  from  which,  as  he  confessed,  he  was  too 
straction,  that,  like  Newton,  who  was  i  lazy  to  withdraw  them. 
"  always  thinking  unto  it,"  he  frequently  The  affinity  which  Shakspeare  de- 
forgot  to  eat  his  dinner.  Indeed  it  is  ,  scribed  as  existing  between  love  and 
observed  of  the  latter  that  he  was  discov-  madness  has  never  been  more  completely 
ered  one  evening  in  his  study,  standing  ,  illustrated  in  the  case  of  an  author,  than 
on  one  of  the  elevated  steps  of  a  ladder,  j  in  the  unfortunate  career  of  the  poet,  Na- 
in  a  reverie,  with  a  huge  volume  on  his  thaniel  Lee,  who  died  in  the  early  part 
shoulder,  in  which  position  he  had  passed  of  the  last  century.  Having  been  disap- 
the  whole  day.  But  the  most  extraordi- 1  pointed  in  a  love  affair  in  early  life,  his 
nary  instance  of  forgetfulness,  proceeding  i  mind  gave  way  before  the  profound  grief 


from  abstraction,  which  the  whole  range 
of  bit>Lrraphy  exhibits,  is  the  circumstance 


in  which  he  was  plunged  by  the  defeat 
of  his  expectations.     During  inteiTuls  of 


recorded  in  the  life  of  Castelli,  the  author  i  sanity  he  composed  poems  which  extort- 
of  the  Lexicon  Ileptiiglotton,  who  lived  j  ed  the  praise  of  even  the  critical  Addi- 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  de- !  son  ;  but  any  one  reading  the  thoughts 
voted  himself  so  assiduously,  during  sev- 1  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
en  teen  years,  to  the  study  of  oriental  !  his  love-sick  girls,  will  see  that  his  pas- 
tongues,  that  he  totally  forgot  his  native  '  sion  must  have  been  that  of  a  vehement- 
Language,  which  he  was  obliged  to  study  ly  mad  lover.  Even  while  an  inmate  of 
and  acquire  like  a  foreign  one.  a  lunatic  asylum,  his  fertile  but  incohe- 

The  amulet  discovered  in  Pascal's  poc*  rent  mind  produced  some  of  the  most 
ket,  alter  his  death,  might  not  count  for  vigorous  verses  in  the  English  language, 
much  in  an  estimate  of  his  eccentricities ;  In  his  poems  he  laughably  intermingles 
but  his  excessive  nervousness  amounted  sentiments  of  resignation,  love,  and  reli- 
in  some  instancies  to  actual  mental  dis-  i  gion,  with  furious  assaults  upon  his  sup- 
order.  His  conduct  was  always  marked  |  posed  enemies  and  extravagant  apos- 
by  strong  j)eculiarities  ;  and  late  in  life,  trophes  to  the  elements.  His  biographer 
even  when  he  was  a  victim  to  physical  relates  that  the  memorable  words,  *' Jove, 
infirmity,  he  freipiently  required  to  be  ■  snuff  the  moon!  "  which  appear  in  one 
tied  to  his  chair  to  prevent  him  from  of  the  plays  composed  by  Lee,  were 
jumping,  Curtius  like,  into  the  imagina-  penned  by  him  just  at  the  moment  when 
ry  gulf  which  in  fancy  yawned  before  a  cloud  passed  over  that  orb,  by  the  light 
him  withersoever  he  turned !  of  which  he  was  writing  the  scene  in 

The  indolence  of  literaiy  men  is  pro-  which  the  expression  occurs.  And  the 
verbial.  Ben  Jonson  was  accustomed  to  |  idea  appeared  to  him  so  singularly  happy, 
lie  in  bed  tor  a  whole  week  after  each  \  that  he  insisted  on  retaining  the  expres- 
drinking  bout.     Pope  and  Savage  were  |  sion  as  it  exists  in  the  published  oopy, 
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notwithstanding  the  reiterated  remon- 
strances of  his  friends. 

The  catalogue  of  the  purely  literary 
men  whose  conduct  diverged,  more  or 
less,  from  the  path  of  healthy  reason,  is, 
in  fact,  prodigious.  We  may  mention 
the  names  of  Chatterton,  Colton,  Keats, 
Hayden,  Ferguson,  the  Scotch  poet,  who 
ended  his  days  in  a  madhouse.  Burns, 
Byron,  Kirk  White,  and  the  unfortunate 
Clarence  Mangan,  as  among  those  of  the 
celebrated  men  whose  lives  should  be 
written  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Eccen- 
tricity. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics of  insanity  is  the  feebleness  of 
the  logical  faculty.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  eccentiicities  and  speculations  of 
philosophers  and  men  of  science,  addict- 
ed to  reasoning  on  abstract  principles, 
and  to  developing  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  are  sometimes  of  a  most 
extravagant  kind.  And  it  is  curious, 
too,  that  philosophy  is  of  all  subjects  the 
most  attractive  to  lunatics.  The  humble 
toiler  at  the  mill,  or  the  unlettered  field 
laborer,  afBicted  with  madness,  fancies 
himself  a  Plato  so  soon  as  he  finds  him- 
self the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  was  much  struck 
with  the  case  of  a  patient  whom  he  late- 
ly saw,  totally  ignorant  of  mechanics, 
who  has  been  ten  yeare  engaged  in  the 
task  of  inventing  a  monster  gun  which 
would  destroy  the  world,  and  the  result 
of  whose  exei*tions  during  that  period 
consists  in  an  oval  line  descriptive  of  the 
circumference  of  the  caniage  wheel! 
And  yet,  on  other  points,  the  man 
evinces  much  good  sense  and  intelli- 
gence. 

A  deplorable  instance  of  mad  philoso- 
phy is  funiished  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Thomas  Wirgman,  a  well-known  London 
character  about  thirty  years  ago.  Wirg- 
man amassed  a  fortune  of  £50,000,  as  a 
goldsmith,  which  he  squandered  as  a  re- 
generating philosopher.  Determined 
that  his  publications  should  attract  atten- 
tion, if  not  for  their  contents,  at  least  for 
their  appearance,  he  had  paper  specially 
made  for  the  books,  the  same  sheet  con- 
sisting of  several  different  colors.  The 
production  of  one  small  volume,  "The 
Devarication  of  the  New  Testament,"  in- 
volved the  enormous  expenditure  of  £3,- 
000.     But  although  devoted  to  the  dis- 


semination of  his  principles,  the  adoption 
of  which,  he  observes,  could  alone  secure 
the  throne  of  these  realms  to  the  reigning 
dynasty,  he,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
restricted  the  circulation  of  his  volumes 
—one  of  which  was  a  grammar  of  the 
^ve  senses,  a  metaphysical  treatise  for 
the  use  of  children — to  the  number  of  twen- 
ty copies.  Another  illustration,  hardly 
less  deplorable,  is  presented  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  John  Stewait,  who  died  in 
London  in  the  year  1822,  after  having 
nearly  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the 
globe  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  the 
"  polarization  of  moral  truth."  The  re- 
sult of  his  researches  appeared,  from  time 
to  time, in  the  shape  of  several  volumes: 
and  as  he  apprehended  that  the  kings  of 
the  earth  would  form  a  league  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  books,  he 
begged  of  his  friends  that  they  would 
carefully  wrap  up  some  copies  so  as  to 
preserve  them  from  moisture,  and  bury 
them  seven  feet  under  ground,  taking 
care  on  their  deathbeds  to  declare,  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy,  the  places  where  the 
treasures  had  been  deposited ! 

Was  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo  less 
mad  when  he  endowed  one  of  the  Italian 
public  libraries,  containing  40,000  vol- 
umes of  which  no  catalogue  is  permitted 
to  be  made  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 
funds  bequeathed  by  the  founder  ? 

The  learned  men  of  Italy,  in  the  year 
1529,  were  much  excited  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  by  Joseph  Bernardi,  in 
which  he  maintained,  among  other  cari- 
ous doctrines,  that  monkeys  were  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  speech,  but 
were  exceedingly  jealous  of  practising  it 
from  a  reasonable  fear  least  they  should 
be  made  slaves  of  by  men.  Absui'd  as 
the  theory  may  now  seem,  it  was  then 
thought  worthy  of  refutation.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  a  century  since  the  notorious 
Lord  Monboddo  excited  much  ridicule 
by  maintaining  the  existence  of  satyrs 
and  mermaids,  and  by  his  assertion  of 
a  close  affinity  between  the  monkey  race 
and  the  race  of  man.  Nevertheless, 
should  Mr.  Darwin's  views  on  the  ori- 
gin of  species  obtain  universal  assent^ 
we  must  only  rank  Bernardi  and  Lord 
Monboddo  with  Koger  Bacon,  Colum- 
bus, Descartes,  "the  Starry  Gallileo," 
and  many  other  great  men  who  passed 
for  madmen  in  their  day,  but  the  sobse- 
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idl  V  on  for  the  villacre  of  Val  Toumaficbe, 
where  I  had  determined  to  remain  the 
night.  In  this  humble  village,  the  most 
remote  in  the  valley,  the  traveler  was 
welcomed  with  true  mountaineer  hospi- 
tality, for  s'^arcely  had  I  entered  within 
its  j)nH'incts,  when  a  jolly  bourgeois,  who 
seemed  on  the  look-out  for  guest'j, pounced 
on  mo  as  his  lawful  ]>rize,  and  insisted 
upon  my  accompanying  him  to  his  house, 
^here  a  hearty  welcome  and  all  the  com- 
forts of  an  inn  (which  this  little  place 
did  not  atford)  awaited  me.  To  this 
kind  and  hosjiitable  offer  I  was  oV)liged 
to  give  a  refusal,  as  my  chief  anxiety  be- 
ing about  a  good  guide  for  the  morrow's 
journey,  I  felt  that  it'I  partook  of  his  lios- 
pitality,  I  must  leave  the  selection  of  one  to 
nim,  and  I  theretbre  preferred  establish- 
ing myself  in  the  cun's  house,  thinking  I 
could  }>lace  more  dependence  on  his  rec- 
ommen<lation  than  on  that  of  one  on 
whom  I  had  no  claim  whatever.  Ac- 
cordingly 1  lost  no  time  in  making  my 
wav  to  the  vicarage,  where  I  met  with 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  on  mentioning 
that  mv  destination  was  Mont  Cervin, 
the  bon  i^h'e  readily  undertook  to  pro- 
cure me  a  guide,  and,  sallying  out  in- 
Btanter  in  search,  after  a  short  delay  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  an  active  young 
man  of  about  twenty-tive  years  of  age. 

As  1  knew  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  pass  the  Mont  Cervin  without  a  really 
good  guide,  and  how  ready  the  peasant- 
ry are  to  volunteer  their  services  without 
any  one  necessary  (pialitication,  I  deter- 
mined upon  using  every  precaution  in 
my  power,  and,  as  a  fn*st  step,  requested 
to  see  his  certiticates,  as  most  travelers, 
when  pleased  with  their  giude's  capabili- 
ties, are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  eilect.  He  assured  me, 
though  he  had  not  any  with  him,  I  should 
find  them  at  his  uncle's  chalet,  where  he 
proi>osed  we  should  spend  the  niglit, 
and  the  cure',  taking  the  matter  up,  gave 
me  perfectly  to  understand  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  very  badly  treated  by  my 
raising  any  (piestion  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  guide  whom  he  had  selected 
and  reeonnncndtHl,  as  he  knew  him  to 
Lave  crossed  several  times  lately  to  the 
other  side,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  difi'eient  parties  by  whom  he  had 
been  employed;  at  the  same  time,  he 
strongly  advised  me  to  lose  no  time,  but 
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to  start  at  once  for  the  chalets  of  Brenil 
and  pass  the  night  there,  as  otherwise  I 
should  have  to  cross  the  snow  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  an  hour  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  softened  by  the  sun, 
I  should  find  it  much  more  fatiguing 
than  if  I  started  from  the  ch:';lets  at  day- 
break. Most  reluctantly  I  consented  to 
this  arrangement,  and,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  guide  that  I  should  find  plenty  of 
excellent  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  cheese 
at  our  intended  quarters,  I  foolishly, 
trusting  to  his  promises,  started  without 
anything  in  the  shape  of  provender  ex- 
cept a  few  grisanes,  the*  relics  of  my 
morning's  meal. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind,  on  leaving 
Val  Tournanche,  that  I  was  booked  for 
a  night's  rout/hing^  and  had  determined 
to  bear  it  as  good  humpredly  as  possible, 
but  I  confess  I  had  by  no  means  antici- 
j)ated  such  misery  as  the  first  view  of 
my  night'w  quarters  led  me  to  expect. 
The  chalet,  one  of  the  most  miserable 
of  its  kind,  was  composed  of  rough 
boards  loosely  knocked  together,  so  as 
to  afford  shelter,  during  the  few  summer 
months  that  the  cattle  were  sent  up  to 
the  mountains,  to  the  individual  who 
held  the  unenviable  post  of  care-taker  of 
the  herds.  The  roof,  formed  of  the  same 
materials,  admitted  quite  as  much  light 
and  air  as  the  one  wretched  hole  which 
answered  for  a  window.  A  few  loose 
planks  laid  here  and  there  served,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  floor  of  the  salon  and 
the  ceiling  of  the  cowhouse  underneath, 
without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
passage  of  a  steam  and  odor,  by  no  means 
pleasing,  arising  from  the  numerous  ani- 
mals crowded  together  in  as  small  a  space 
as  possible,  while  the  incessant  ringing 
of  bells,  caused  by  every  movement  of 
the  cows  underneath,  varied  occasionally 
by  the  sharp  tinkling  of  the  smaller  ones 
attached  to  the  necks  of  some  very  frol- 
icksome  goats,  gave  but  faint  hopes  of 
the  possibility  of  any  rest  for  the  night, 
even  were  not  the  dirt  and  stench  suffi- 
cient to  banish  all  such  thoughts  from 
one's  mind. 

So  far  all  leoked  gloomy  enough,  but 
I  found  that  my  misfortunes  for  the  night 
had  not  yet  reached  their  climax,  as  af- 
ter a  whispered  consultation  between  the 
owner  of  this  abode  and  the  guide,  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  only  thing 
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project  should  be  subjected  to  the  fate  to 
which  he  had  been  doomed. 

This  inordinate  ambition  is  also  one  of 
the  most  frequent  characteristics  of  in- 
sanity, as  the  experience  of  every  one 
accustomed  to  visit  lunatic  asylums  will 
prove.  But  there  are  other  forms  of  de- 
lusion peculiar  to  the  politician  or  states- 
man, of  which  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration, perhaps,  is  furnished  in  the  case 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  can  fancy  the 
face  of  the  reader  expanding  into  a  smile 
when  the  name  of  Cromwell  is  intro- 
duced into  the  category  of  mad  men  of 
genius.  But  was  he  not  madt  We  do 
not  mean  mad  as  regards  enthusiasm  or 
fanaticism,  for  these  passions  may  co-ex- 
ist with  a  healthy  condition  of  the  men- 
tal organs.  But  did  he  not  evince  such 
an  amount  of  eccentricity  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  his  brain  was  disordered  f 
Of  this  many  writers  entertain  little 
doubt. 

Did  not  a  spectre  appear  to  him  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  and  some  strange  wo- 
man open  his  curtains  at  night,  and  pre- 
dict to  him  that  he  should  be  king  of 
England*?  And  did  not  a  Huntingdon 
physician  tell  Sir  Philip  Warwick  that 
be  had  otlen  been  sent  for  at  midnight, 
because  Cromwell  was  full  of  hypochon- 
dria, thought  himself  dying,  and  "  had 
fancies  about  the  town  cross!"  More- 
over, he  was  subject  to  uncontrollable 
fits  of  laughter  on  serious  occasions. 
Now,  who  would  think  that  anything 
sliort  of  a  well-knotted  blackthorn  stick 
could  tickle  his  "  midriff,"  or  soften  the 
Bternness  of  those  grim  features!  Yet  in 
Aubrey's  Miscellany  it  is  stated  that  at 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  Oliver  "  did  laugh 
80  excessively  as  if  he  had  been  drunk  ;" 
and  at  the  most  momentous  period  of  his 
life — immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Naseby — he  was  seized  with  a  similar  fit 
of  laughter,  which  his  biographers  char- 
acterize as  a  "  divine  impulse." 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  not 
enumerated  the  many  distinguished  men 
whose  minds  were  inflamed  by  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  discoveries  which 
crowded  the  end  of  the  last  century  ; 
writei*s  like  Forster  and  Sommering,  for 
instance,  who  actually  asserted  that  the 
Roseicrucians  could  make  gold,  and  that 
Schropfer  could  conjure  up  ghosts  or, 
like  Schiller,  who,  deeply  interested  in 


magnetism  and  ideology,  oscillated  be- 
tween truth  and  delusion.  The  accom- 
plished Herder  and  the  great  philoso- 
pher, Goethe,  believer  in  the  possession, 
by  some,  of  the  power  of  willing  persons 
from  a  distance — a  belief  even  far  exceed- 
ing the  present  spirtualistic  creed. 


Bontley's  Miscellany. 

A  FATAL  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  MAT- 
TERHORN IN  1845. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  in  the 
month  of  August,  at  an  hour  far  earlier 
than  was  pleasing  to  my  drowsy  voitu- 
rier,  that  I  drove  from  the  inn  at  Aosta, 
in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  fine 
weather,  and  anticipating  a  pleasing  ter- 
mination to  the  state  of  susjiense  I  had 
been  in  as  to  the  result  of  a  long-planned 
expedition  over  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
Cervin,  caused  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  weather  duiing  the  previous  fortnight 
A  short  time  sufficed  to  bring  me  to  Cha- 
tillon,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  valley ; 
here,  nothing  loth,  I  dismissed  my  char- 
k-banc,  and,  strapping  on  my  light  knap- 
sack in  admirable  condition  for  a  pedes- 
trian tour  by  several  weeks'  sharp  prac- 
tice in  Piedmont,  I  recrossed  the  noble 
bridge,  and,  without  other  guide  than 
'^  a  Keller  in  hand  and  a  Murray  in  poc- 
ket," struck  at  once  into  the  dark  forest 
leading  up  the  Val  Tournanche  to  the 
little  village  of  the  same  name.  Having 
a  long  day  before  me,  I  sauntered  leis- 
urely on,  every  now  and  again  stopping 
to  watch  the  beautiful  black  squirrels  as 
they  sprang  from  branch  to  branch, 
scared  by  my  unexpected  appearance,  or 
pausing  in  admiration  of  some  antiqua- 
ted chestnut-tree,  as  it  branched  over  the 
path,  forming  a  shelter  impervious  either 
to  sun  or  rain,  and  concealing  from  view 
the  mountain  torrent,  which  sounded 
hoarsely  in  the  deep  gorge  beneath  as  it 
forced  its  headlong  course  through  the 
relics  of  the  recent  floods. 

So  slow  had  been  my  progress  through 
the  forest,  that  long  ere  I  had  arrived  at 
the  extremity  the  mid-day  sun  was  bl£^ 
ing  in  all  its  splendor,  and,  reluctant  to 
leave  the  welcome  shade,  I  rambled  lazi- 
ly along,  until  some  heavy  drops  of  rain 
caused  me  to  quicken  my  pace,  and, 
emerging  from  the  forest^  I  pushed  rap- 
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idly  on  for  tho  villacre  of  Vsil  Toumanche, 
where  I  had  determined  to  remain  the 
night.  In  tliis  humble  village,  the  most 
remote  in  the  valley,  the  traveler  was 
welcomed  with  true  mountaineer  ho8j>i- 
tality,  tor  s-^areely  had  I  entered  within 
ite]>recincts,  when  a  jolly  bourgeois,  who 
Beemed  on  tlie  look-out  fur  guests, pounced 
on  me  as  his  lawful  j)rize,  and  insisted 
upon  my  aecomj)anying  him  to  his  house, 
where  a  hearty  welcome  and  all  the  com- 
forts of  an  inn  (which  this  little  place 
did  not  alford)  awaited  me.  To  this 
kind  and  hospitable  oflTer  I  was  obliged 
to  give  a  refusal,  as  my  chief  anxiety  be- 
ing about  a  goo<l  guide  for  the  morrow's 
journey,  1  felt  tl»at  if  I  partook  of  his  hos- 
pitality, 1  must  leave  the  selection  of  one  to 
him,  and  I  therefore  preferred  establish- 
inir  myself  in  the  cun's  house,  tliinkinfj  I 
could  place  more  dependence  on  his  rec- 
ommendation than  on  that  of  one  on 
whom  I  had  no  claim  whatever.  Ac- 
cordingly 1  lost  no  time  in  making  my 
way  to  the  vic^irage,  where  I  met  with 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  on  mentioning 
that  my  destination  was  Mont  Cervin, 
the  bon  \)ive  rea<lily  undertook  to  pro- 
cure me  a  guide,  and,  sallying  out  in- 
stanter  in  >earch,  after  a  short  delay  re- 
turne<l,  accompanied  by  an  active  young 
man  of  aljout  twenty-tive  years  of  age. 

As  I  knew  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  i»ass  the  Mont  Cervin  without  a  really 
good  guide,  and  how  ready  the  peasant- 
ry are  to  volunteer  their  services  without 
any  one  necessary  qualification,  I  deter- 
mined u|H>n  using  every  j)recaution  in 
my  jjower,  and,  as  a  first  step,  requested 
to  see  his  certiticates,  as  most  travelers, 
when  ple:ise<l  w  ith  their  guide's  cai)abili- 
ties,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  elfect.  lie  assured  me, 
though  he  had  not  any  with  him,  I  sliould 
find  them  at  his  uncle's  chalet,  where  he 
propo-^ed  we  should  spend  the  night, 
and  the  cup-,  taking  the  matter  up,  gave 
me  pertcctly  to  understand  that  he  cou- 
8idere<l  liiinself  very  badly  treated  by  my 
raising  any  (picstlon  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  guide  whom  he  had  selected 
ami  reconnnendcd,  as  he  knew  him  to 
have  crossed  several  times  lately  to  the 
other  side,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  dilfeient  parties  l)y  whom  he  had 
been  employed ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
atrongly  advised  me  to  lose  no  time,  but 
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to  start  at  once  for  the  chalets  of  Brenil 
and  pass  the  night  there,  as  otherwise  I 
should  have  to  cross  the  snow  tlie  fol- 
lowing day  at  an  hour  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  softened  by  the  sun, 
I  should  find  it  nnich  more  fatiguing 
than  if  I  started  from  the  chAlets  at  day- 
break. Most  reluctantly  I  consented  to 
this  arrangement,  and,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  guide  that  I  should  find  plenty  of 
excellent  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  cheese 
at  our  intended  quarters,  I  foolishly, 
trusting  to  his  promises,  started  without 
anything  in  the  shape  of  provender  ex- 
cei>t  a  few  grisanes,  the*  relics  of  my 
morning's  meal. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind,  on  leaving 
Val  Toumanche,  that  1  was  booked  for 
a  night's  rovghivg^  and  had  determined 
to  bear  it  as  good  humprediy  as  possible, 
but  I  confess  I  had  by  no  means  antici- 
pated such  misery  as  the  first  view  of 
my  night's  quarters  led  me  to  expect. 
The  chalet,  one  of  the  most  mivserable 
of  its  kind,  was  composed  of  rough 
boards  loosely  knocked  together,  so  as 
to  afford  shelter,  during  the  few  summer 
months  that  the  cattle  were  sent  up  to 
the  mountains,  to  the  individual  who 
held  the  unenviable  post  of  care-t^iker  of 
the  herds.  The  roof,  formed  of  the  same 
materials,  admitted  quite  as  much  light 
and  air  as  tlie  one  wretched  hole  which 
answered  for  a  window.  A  few  loose 
planks  laid  here  and  there  served,  at  the 
same  time,  for  tlie  floor  of  the  salon  and 
the  ceiling  of  the  cowhouse  underneath, 
without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
passage  of  a  steam  and  odor,  by  no  means 
pleasing,  arising  from  the  numerous  ani- 
mals crowded  together  in  as  small  a  space 
as  possible,  while  the  incessant  ringing 
of  bells,  caused  by  every  movement  of 
the  cows  underneath,  varied  occasionally 
by  the  sharp  tinkling  of  tho  smaller  ones 
attached  to  the  necks  of  some  very  frol- 
icksonie  goats,  gave  but  faint  hopes  of 
the  possibility  of  any  rest  for  the  night, 
even  were  not  the  dirt  and  stench  suffi- 
cient to  banish  all  such  thoughts  from 
one's  mind. 

So  far  all  leoked  gloomy  enough,  but 
I  found  that  my  misfortunes  for  the  night 
had  not  yet  reached  their  climax,  as  af- 
ter a.  whispered  consultation  between  the 
owner  of  this  abode  and  the  guide,  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  only  thing 
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to  be  procured  for  supper  was  the  com- 
mon black  bread  in  use  among  the  low- 
est order  of  the  peasantry,  and  which, 
with  good  reason,  they  seemed  to  doubt 
my  being  able  to  make  a  meal  off.  To 
the  loss  of  sleep  I  had  made  up  my  mind ; 
but  to  be,  in  addition  to  this,  deprived  of 
food,  1  thought  would  be  but  a  bad  prep- 
aration for  a  hard  fag  the  following  day ; 
so,  concealing  my  disappointment  as  well 
as  I  could,  1  begged  for  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  some  of  the  aforesaid  black  bread. 
This,  though  speedily  procured,  was  not 
so  readily  disposed  of,  as,  after  many  in- 
effectual attempts  to  break  it  with  a  large 
hammer  which  was  produced  for  that 
purpose,  w^e  had  to  give  it  up,  and  fail- 
ing in  this,  we  adopted  a  new  plan,  and 
by  hammering  in  a  knife,  and  then  splin- 
tering off  some  fragments  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, we  succeeded  in  obtainin'g  suffi- 
cient for  a  meal.  On  inquiiy,  1  found 
that  it  had  been  baked  more  than  six 
months  previously,  and  yet,  hard  and 
Bour  as  it  was,  by  boiling  it  in  milk  I 
contrived  to  make  both  my  supper  and 
breakfast  off  it,  and  found  the  old  shep- 
herd's recommendation  of  its  sustaining 
powers  amply  borne  out  by  future  events. 
To  a  wretchedly  cold  night,  during  which 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  succeeded  a 
morning  dark  and  gloomy  ;  a  thick  mist 
hung  over  the  neighboring  mounUiins 
and  glaciers,  and  everything  had  such  an 
appearance  of  bad  weather,  that  I  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  pass  the 
mountain  that  day.  Not  so,  however, 
my  guide,  who  persisted  that  it  would 
soon  clear  up,  and  even  the  old  man  held 
out  hopes,  though  it  was  easily  seen  he 
was  not  very  sanguine  in  his  expecta- 
tions. Knowing  how  dangerous  a  pass 
it  was  in  broken  weather,  1  had  fully  de- 
termined on  giving  up  the  attempt  should 
the  fog  continue,  and  we  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding that,  unless  it  cleared,  the 
expedition  was  to  be  abandoned.  Un- 
luckily, in  about  an  hour  the  mists  be- 
gan to  disperse,  and,  over  persuaded  by 
the  arguments  of  the  guide,  in  an  evil 
hour  1  consented  to  our  starting,  think- 
ing it  foolish  to  put  my  own  opinion  in 
competition  with  that  of  those  who,  by 
laily  observation,  should  know  every  in- 
lication  of  weather  in  the  mountains. 
Our  pai'ty  consisted  of  the  guide,  the  old 
Jian  his  uncle,  and  a  most  sagacious  dog, 


belonging  to  the  guide,  resembling  very 
much  the  Scotch  shepherd's  dog. 

For  about  two  hours  our  way  led  up 
a  very  rugged  and  steep  path,  through 
moraines  and  the  debris  of  former  ava- 
lanches, but  beautifully  enamelled  with 
mountain  flowers  of  every  hue  and  color, 
even  to  the  very  edge  of  the  snow.  From 
this  we  passed  to  a  narrow  strip  of  level 
laud,  after  crossing  which  we  entered  on 
an  immense  plain  of  snow^,  which  lay  in 
one  unbroken  surface  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach.  Here  we  found  that  a  quantity 
of  fresh  snow  had  fallen  during  the  liight, 
and  our  progress  was  in  consequence  slow 
and  fatiguing,  as  at  every  step  we  sank 
half  way  up  to  the  knee.  The  dog  was 
now  sent  on  as  an  avant  courier,  and 
with  extraordinary  instinct  brought  us 
in  a  direct  line  from  pole  to  pole,  which, 
placed  here  early  in  the  summer  by  some 
German  travelers  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  marked  out  in  what  direction  lay 
the  path.  Shortly  after  passing  the  last 
of  these  marks,  the  guide's  alpenstock 
snapped  in  two,  and  about  three  feet  re- 
mained sticking  in  the  snow.  Trifling 
as  this  circumstance  appeared  at  the  time, 
before  the  day  was  over  it  proved  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  and  providential  events 
that  could  have  happened  for  me.  By 
this  time  the  weather  had  again  changed, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  set  in,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  reached  the  cross  which 
marked  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  storm 
was  Paging  in  all  its  fury — so  much  so, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold, 
it  being  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  were 
obliged  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
cruit our  exhausted  strength,  only  too 
glad  of  the  pitiful  shelter  afforded  by  the 
rocks  on  which  the  cross  is  raised. 

A  consultation  was  held  here  as  to  the 
prudence  of  advancing,  but  as  we  had 
now  got  over  the  best  half  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  chalets  and  Zermatt, 
and  from  this  on  it  was  all  a  descent,  the 
guide  was  unwilling  to  return,  and  just 
then  a  lull  taking  place  in  the  storm  de- 
cided our  movements,  and  "Toujours 
en  avance !  "  was  now  the  cry.  As  we 
descended,  the  day  seemed  decidedly  im- 
proving, and  all  danger  being  now  con 
sidered  over,  the  old  man  prepared  to 
return,  but  previous  to  his  departure, 
not  feeling  at  all  comfortable  at  having 
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but  one  gxude  to  depend  upon,  I  begged  '  dog,  which   had  long  since  been  com- 
of  him  to  tell  me  honestly  if  there  was   pletely  knocked  up,  being  a  few  yards  to 
the   slightest  danger  in  our  going  on  in    our  left,  when,  just  as  we  had  passed 
such   broktMi    weather.     To  this  he  re-    over  a  crevasse,  the  depth  of  which  made 
plied,  that  the  only  danger  to  be  appre- '  me  shudder,  the  snow  gave  way  under 
bended  by  any  of  the  i)arty  was  to  him-  i  the  hind  legs  of  the  poor  animal,  and  he 
self  in  returning  alone,  as  the  storm  was    only  saved  himself  by  a  desperate  effort 
blowing  so  haid  from  Val  Tournanche,  '  with  his  fore  feet  from  being  buried  in 
that    our   tracks    would   most  likely  be  ^  the  snow.     These  two  warnings  coming 
filled  up  before  ho  had  got  far  from  us.    so  close  together  decided  nie,  and  telling 
Knowing  how  unreasonable  it  would  be    the  guide  that  there  could  no  longer  be 
to  ex|K»ct  him  to  come  any  farther,  I  re-  >  any  doubt  as  to  our  having  lost  our  way, 
luctantly  consented  to  his  leaving  us,  and  '  I  insisted  upon  at  once,  before  it  was  too 
as  after  cordially  wringing  niy  hand  the  '  late,  returning.     I  had  my  eyes  at  the 
old  man  turned  to  retrace  his  lonely  way,  j  moment  fixed  on  him,  as  he  half  turned 
1  felt  as  if  I  had  ])arted  from  a  friend  I    round  to  reply  to  me — the  words  *'  Non, 
had   known  for  years,  and  more  than    non,**  were  on  his  lips — a  sudden  gleam 
once  was  tem[)ted  to  call  him  back,  and  j  of  astonishment  flashed  across  his  face, 
either  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  accom-  |  but  ere  that  fleeting  glance  could  give 
j»any  us,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  return  with    place  to  one  of  terror  or  alarm,  in  a  mo- 
him  to  the  hamlet.     Dreary,  indeed,  was    ment — ere  an  eye  could  wink,  without 
the  jjrospecit  which  now  lay  before  us,    a  single   warning    sbund   or    cry — the 
and  such  as  might  well  chill  the  ardor  of .  wretcheil  man  was  in  eternity.     Frozen 
the  most  (letermine<l  pedestrian  that  ever  !  with   horror,   for  the   moment  I  stood 
tramped  a  mountain.     Belbre,  behind,  ;  powerless,  listening  to  the  dull,  hollow 
on  either  side,  lay  one  inunense  plain  of  sound  of  the  body  rebounding  against 
enow — Internal  snow.     The  cold  was  in-   the  sides  of  the  nan'ow  crevasse  in  its 
tense,  and  the  large  flakes  of  snow  that   rai)id  descent.     Thrice  did  I  distinctly 
were  thickly  falling  completely  obscured  ,  hear  it,  each  lime  soimding  feebler  and 
the  view  of  the  mountains,  our  only  land- ;  feebler ;  and  as  the  last  dread  cVash  was 
marks,  while  to  a<ld  to  all  this,  before  '  borne  to  my  eai*s,  resembling  in  the  dej)th 
w^'  ha<l  long  parted  from  the  old  man,  I    beneath  the  falling  of  a  distant  avalanche, 
strongly  suspected,  from  the  bewildered    1  almost  fancied  I  felt  the  very  ground 
manner  in  which  I  observed  the  gui<le  ,  gaping  beneath  me,  as,  with  all  the  hor- 
ever  and  airain  looking  round  him,  that   rors  of  death  staring  me  in  the  face,  I 
he  had  already  wandered  from  our  course,  i  stood  at  the  brink  of  this  feaiiul  abyss, 


although  he  indignantly  scouted  the  idea 
of  such  a  ])()ssibility. 


fearing  to  move  hand  or  foot,  lest  I  should 
precipitate  the  awful  doom  which  I  feared 


Finding  1  only  annoyed  him  by  my  re-  j  awaited  roe.  .  .  .  From  the  sound 
peated  cpiestions  as  to  whether  he  was  I  of  the  falling  body,  I  knew  that  the  un 
quite  sure  we  had  not  lost  our  way,  and  '  fortunate  man  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
thinking,  if  there  was  any  danger  in  pro-  I  all  aid,  even  could  I  alone,  and  without 
cet^ding,  for  his  own  sake  he  would  not  i  ropes,  or  any  one  requisite,  have  afford- 
face  it,  I  continued  following  him  with  |  ed  any.  To  remain  for  a  moment  on 
as  good  a  grace  as  possible  ;  and  as  the  j  the  spot  where  I  then  stood,  and  I  felt 
snow  coutimied  to  get  softer  and  softer, .  that  the  same  dreadful  fate  awaited  me 
to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  treading  on  the  I  — to  advance  farther  in  the  course  we 
fresh  suri'ace,  I  followed  close  behind,  I  had  been  pursuing,  I  now  say  would  be 
stei)piiig  carefully  in  his  tracks,  till  in  one  |  sudden  and  sure  destruction  ;  while  to 
spot  he  sank  above  his  knee,  when,  go-   endeavor  to  retrace  ray  steps  in  the  teeth 


ins:  ^  little  on  one  side  to  avoid  the  hole 
made  by  him,  I  sank  so  deep  that  it  was 
with  some  diHiculty  I  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating myself  This,  with  good  rea- 
son, seriously  alarmed  me,  and  my  con- 
fidence in  him  being  altogether  shaken, 
I  let  him  keep  a  few  paces  in  advance,  the 


of  the  storm  (which  was  now  raging  with 
greater  fury  than  ever),  was  but  exchang- 
ing a  sudden  death  for  one  of  exhaustion 
and  fatigue;  as  I  well  knew,  before  I 
could  have  i*etumed  one  half  of  the  dis- 
tance we  had  passed  over,  our- footmarks 
(on  which  rested  my  only  earthly  hope  of 
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preservation)  would  have  been  filled  up 
by   the  thickly-falling  snow.     All  this 
flashed  through  my  mind  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought,  and  as  every  second  my 
only  chance  of  safety  wjis  fast  diminish- 
ing, 1  felt  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  and  casting  one  shuddering  glance 
at  the  feaiful  abyss,   on  the  brink   of 
which  remahied  the  dog,  faithful  to  the 
last,  1  rushed  from  this  fatal  spot  with  a 
speed  and  strength  which  nothing  but 
the  inmiinence  of  the  danger  could  have 
afforded  me — when  my  comse  was  sud- 
denly checked  at  the  spot  where  1  men- 
tioned we  had  both  sunk  so  deep,  and 
where  the  holes,  having  now  enlarged, 
Beemed  to  bar  all  farther  progress ;  while, 
as   I   heard   a   horrid  gurgling   sound, 
caused  by  the  snow  as  it  was  sucked  into 
the  abyss  beneath,  for  the  moment  my 
courage  completely  forsook  me,  and  it 
was  only  as  1  thought  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  one  moment's  delay,  that  I  could  mus- 
ter up  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  bring 
myself  to  venture  on  this  feai'ful  bridge 
of  snow,  which  1  expected  at  the  first 
touch  would  sink  beneath  me,  and  over 
which  I  was  forced  to  pass,  as  I  dared 
not  venture  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
not  having  an  alpenstock  to  sound  with. 
With  feelings  akin  to  what  one  may  im- 
agine those  of  the  wretched  culprit  as  he 
hesitatingly  advances   on   the   scaffold, 
not  knowing  at  what  moment  the  bolt 
may  be  drawn  which  is  to  launch  him 
into  eternity,  I  advanced  one  foot,  when, 
finding  the  snow  more  firm  than  I  had 
imagined,  summoning  up  all  my  courage 
for  the  effort,  in  one  light  bound  I  stood 
in  unexpected  safety  on  the  other  side, 
and  as  just  then  an  awful  peal  of  thun- 
der, bursting  over  my  head,  broke  through 
the  solitude  by  which  I  was  surrounded, 
the  cheering  thought  came  over  me  that 
I  was  not  alone,  that  an  arm  mighty  to 
save  was  still  stretched-  out  for  me,  the 
eye  of  one  that   never  slumbereth  or 
sleepeth  was  watching  over  me,  and  that 
though  all  earthly  aid   was   over,  that 
Providence,  which  had  so  far  preserved 
me  through  such  fearful  dangers,  would 
not  now  deseit  me  in  my  hour  of  need. 
Cheered  by  this   thought,  I  continued 
running  with  a  speed  and  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  fatigue  that  was  perfectly 
astonishing,    while   every  moment   my 
chance  of  escape  was  diminishing  in  pro- 


portion as  the  increasing  snow  filled  up 
the  traces,  till  after  having  continued  this 
headlong  course  for  about  an  hour,  when 
the  tracks  had  all  but  disappeared,  and  a 
faint  rufile  here  and  there  alone  marked 
their  existence,  the  sound  of  a  distant 
shout  caused  me  suddenly  to  stop  ;  again 
and  again  I  heard  it,  at  intervals  through 
the  storm,  each  time  sounding  nearer 
and  nearer,  guided  by  my  lusty  cries  of 
"  Au  secours !  "  until  at  last,  almost 
doubting  my  senses,  1  had  the  delight  of 
seeing  a  human  being  ploughing  through 
the  snow,  and  with  the  help  of  an  alpen- 
stock cautiously  making  his  way  towards 
me. 

At  the  sight  of  another  to  share  this 
fearful  solitude  with  me,  I  felt  as  if  all 
danger  were  over,  and  eagerly  welcom- 
ing him,  hailed  him  as  my  preserver,  con- 
cluding that,  having  known  I  was  out  in 
the  storm,  he  had  started  from  the  cha- 
lets in  search  of  me,  and  that,  as  we 
should  now  have  his  marks  to  guide  us 
back,  all  further  danger  was  at  an  end. 
Alas !  a  few  seconds  sufficed  to  extin- 
guish all  these  hopes  as  speedily  as  they 
had  been  excited.  A  few  hurried  ques- 
tions, and  the  sad  truth  was  disclosed 
that  the  new  comer  had  h^istened  so 
eagerly  in  answer  to  my  shout,  not  to 
give,  but  to  receive  assistance  from  me. 
He  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  coming 
from  a  different  part  of  the  mountain  to 
what  we  had  started  from,  and  having 
fallen  into  our  coui*se,  had  for  a  while 
been  guided  by  our  tracks ;  but  these 
having  totally  disaj)peared,  he  had  lat- 
terly been  wandering  about  at  random, 
and  when  in  despair,  and  completely 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  had,  as  a  last  efibit, 
shouted  for  help,  without  the  expectiition 
of  meeting  any  one  in  such  a  storm,  when, 
to  his  delight,  hearing  my  responding 
cry,  he  had  eagerly  hastened  up,  to  find, 
alas !  that  I  was  as  helpless  as  himsel£ 
Sad,  indeed,  was  the  disappointment, 
and  as  1  looked  on  the  exhausted  figure 
of  him  whom  I  had  imagined  was  to  res- 
cue me  from  the  hoiTors  of  ray  situation, 
and  then  viewed  the  storm  raging  with 
fury,  all  marks  obliterated,  and  nothing 
to  mark  out  in  what  direction  lay  our 
course,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  folly  any  lon- 
ger wrestling  against  fate,  or  endeavor- 
ing to  contend  with  the  doom  that  I  was 
sm'e  awaited  me. 
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For  some  time  I  was  unable  to  persuade 
my  companion  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
I  was  going  in  when  he  met  me,  as  he 
declared  it  was  madness,  in  our  exhaust- 
ed state,  attempting  to  face  the  storm  ; 
and  with  great  difficulty  I  prevailed  on 
him  at  last  to  fallow  me,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  make  his  way  to  Zermatt,  which  I 
am  firmly  ])ersuaded  he  never  would  have 
reached  alive.  Time  was  too  precious 
to  waste  in  dispute,  so,  having  gained 
my  point,  I  led  the  way  at  a  rapid  pace, 
every  now  and  again  turning  round  to 
cheer  on  my  companion,  who  complained 
bitterly  of  tho  fatigue  of  running  through 
the  snow,  and  occasionally  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  declaring  he  would  go  no  farther, 
not  knowinsj  what  danscers  we  were  nin- 
niiig  into.  I  several  times  nearly  lost 
patience  with  him,  and  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  entice  him  on  by  little  and  little, 
when,  just  as  he  had  again  refused  to 
proceed,  and  I  was  agreeing  with  him 
that  it  was  useless  our  attempting  it,  as 
no  matter  in  what  direction  we  went, 
certain  death  seemed  to  await  us,  I 
thought  I  saw  something  raised  above 
the  snow  in  the  distance,  and  drawing 
his  attention  to  it  we  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  to  our  delight  it  proved  to  be  the 
large  wooden  cross  that  marked  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass,  and  which,  although  we 
must  have  reached  it  by  a  most  circuitous 
route,  proved  that  we  were  now  in  the 
riglit  [Kith.  This  welcome  sight  cheered 
our  drooping  spirits,  and  we  paused  for 
a  few  moments  to  draw  breath,  and  con- 
sider in  what  direction  lay  our  path  from 
this  out.  I  was  for  at  once  plunging 
down  the  hill,  my  comrade  for  s/antinr/  it; 
and  he  appeared  so  positive,  that  I  this 
time  gave  in  to  him,  an<l,  chanmnsr 
places,  sent  him  on  first,  he  having  an 
alpenstock  to  t'eel  his  way  with.  From 
this  we  di'S(?en(led  slowly,  carefully  sound- 
ing the  snow  before  we  ventured  to  ad- 
vance, when,  liaving  proceeded  for  some 
time  in  this  cautious  manner,  I  caught 
sight  of  something  upright  in  the  snow,  j 
whicli,  on  our  a|>])roach,  [U'oved  to  be 
the  ]»art  of  tlie  poor  guide's  stick  which 
had  inoken  oft'  in  the  morning,  and  which, 
luckily,  liad  remained  firm.  My  comrade, 
whose  coinage  was  fast  failing  in  propor- 
tion as  his  strength  diminished,  could  not 
imagine  what  tliere  was  to  cheer  me  in 
a  stick   standing  by  itself,  without  any 


signs  of  a  path  near  it ;  but  thift  proving 
to  me  that  we  had  again  hit  on  the  right 
way,  and  knowing  that  the  storm  could 
not  have  raged  with  as  great  fury  low 
down  as  near  the  summit,  I  calculated 
that  before  long  we  should  see  some 
marks  to  guide  us,  and  before  we  had  ad- 
vanced many  yards  farther  we  found  a 
fiint  ruftle  in  the  snow,  increasing  grad- 
ually, until  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  man's 
foot.  Still  we  felt  that  as  long  as  snow 
surrounded  us  our  dangers  were  not  over, 
and  once  more  resuming  our  best  pace 
we  continued  rapidly  to  descend,  until 
after  about  si.Y  hours  spent  on  the  snow, 
a  good  portion  of  which  time  had  been 
passed  in  the  stniggle  between  life  and 
death,  I  once  more  stood  in  safety  on  the 
solid  ground. 

What -my  feelings  were  at  the  unex- 
pected preservation  from  the  dreadful 
fate  which  had  so  long  threatened  me, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  express.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  for  the  moment  danger, 
fatigue,  even  the  awful  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate guide,  were  all  forgotten  in. over- 
whelming gratitude  to  Him  who  hivd  so 
miraculously  shielded  me  through  so  many 
and  great  perils.  Then,  as  memory  re- 
sumed its  sway,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
day  appeared  before  me,  I  felt  that  be- 
fore I  could  obt^iin  the  rest  I  so  much 
needed,  I  had  still  a  sad  duty  to  perform, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  I  hastened  to 
the  village  to  tell  tho  peasants  the  sad 
fate  of  their  comrade,  and  to  send  a  party 
in  search,  as  hoping  against  hope,  I  fan- 
cied there  might  be  a  shadow  of  possi- 
bility of  his  having  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss  alive.  The  following  morn- 
ing, before  daylight,  a  party  of  seven, 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus, 
started,  and  having  taken  the  precaution 
of  attaching  themselves  one  to  the  other 
by  rof)e8,  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  fatal  catastrophe  had  occurred,  in 
safety.  A  rope  was  let  down  to  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  find- 
ing no  bottom  they  gave  the  search  up 
as  useless,  not  seeming  to  care  for  the 
the  recovery  of  the  body  when  convinced 
that  life  must  have  been  extinct. 

According  to  the  report  of  this  party, 
we  had  wandered  for  an  hour  from  the 
right  course,  and  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened had  got  into  a  bed  of  glaciers, 
without  any  outlet,  and  where  every  step 
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in  advance  was  sudden  and  sure  destruc- '  lending  her  pleasant  books  to  read ;  in- 
tion,  so  that  had  not  the  poor  man  per-  '.  sisting  (he  had  a  way  of  insisting  very 
ished  when  he  did,  a  few  paces  farther  I  arbitrarily,  if  quietly  on  a  point ;  and  a 
and  we  must  both  have  shared  the  same  great  disinclination  to  "  take  no  for  an 
awful  fate.  They  seemed  perfectly  as-  answer,"  when  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
touished,  and  quite  unable  to  understand,  |  "  yes  "  instead)  that  she  should  ride  his 
how  I  had  ever  escaped  alive  from  the  little  half- Arab  Leila,  which  he  declared 
spot  i  to  her  one  day  in  a  loud  whisper,  he  had 

Some  days  after,  a  second  party,  con-  '  bought  for  her  use  alone — after  which 
sisting  of  fifteen,  started  from  Val  Tour- 1  she  would  as  soon  have  mounted  a  Royal 
nanche,  and  after  an  expedition  which  Bengal  tiger ;  mfiking  her  presents  of 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  succeeded  in  outlandish  curiosities,  of  which,  girl-like, 
recovering  tlie  body,  which  was  found  she  was  very  fond ;  and  the  like.  All  of 
at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  ■  which  small  amenities  poor  Georgie  knew 
feet,  the  unfortunate  man  having  broken  portended  more ;  and  the  special  thought 
his  neck  in  the  fall,  so  that,  happily,  now  agitating  the  mind  of  each  sister 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  |  was — "  I  hope  he  will  not  be  rash,  I  am 
Thus  ettded  this  fatal  expedition;  and  afraid  of  her  yet,"  with  the  one;  and, 
when  1  look  back  on  it,  I  have  the  satis-  \  "  I  wish  he  would  say  it  out  plainly  at 
faction  of  thinking  that  not  only  was  I  once,  and  then  I  should  have  done  with 
pei*suaded  to  start  in  the  morning,  con-  him,  for  a  time  at  least,"  with  the  other, 
ti'ary  to  my  exi)ressed  opinion  as  to  the  |  But  neither  spoke.  Indeed,  there  had 
folly  of  so  doing,  but  that  from  the  time  been  very  little  speaking  of  any  kind  be- 
the  storm  set  in,  until  the  moment  at  tween  the  two  since  Roger  went  away, 
which  the  accident  occurred,  I  did  every-  There  had  been  no  complaining  fi*om 
thing  in  my  power  to  pei-suade  the  guide  Georgie  ;  no  reproaches,  no  tears — at 
to  return,  and  to  confess  that  we  had  least,  not  in  public ;  but  she  had  silently 
wandered  from  the  right  path.  withdrawn  herself  from  her  sister  as  from 

a  declared  enemy,  and  lived  with  her  as 
with  a  stranger  in  the  house.  They  sat 
and  worked  together  in  the  morning — 
as  is  usual  with  the  women  of  a  family 
— while  papa  dictated  letters  and  his  es- 
say on  safe  speculation  to  liis  new  secre- 
tary in  the  library,  and  Mr.  St  John,  in 
the  dining-room,  read  the  "  Times  " 
from  "  hah'  to  nails," — from  the  first 
It  had  been  summer  when  Roger  sheet  of  the  Dead  and  Alive  to  the  last 
Lewin  and  Georgie  Fenton  brought  their  of  the  sales'  advertisements ;  and  they 
happiness  to  so  sorrowful  an  ending  by  drove  out  together  sometimes,  not  often; 
the  imprudence  of  their  love ;  it  was  and  they  dined  at  the  same  table ;  and 
winter  now  when  Mrs.  St.  John  and  her ,  sat  together  again  in  the  evening  with 
young  sister  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in  '  papa  and  St.  John  for  additional  com- 
the  great  drawing-room  (where  Georgie  panions  ;  and  there  their  intercourse 
had  been  caught  and  had  her  ears  boxed, .  ceased.  For  all  real  purposes  of  sister- 
for  playing  chess  with  the  secretary,)  hood  they  were  as  entirely  severed  as  if 
outwardly  occupied  about  some  woman's  in  separate  houses.  A  state  of  things, 
work,  though  inwardly  absorbed  in  their  ,  which  be  sure  sister  Carry  made  the 
own  thoughts  pleasant  with  neither  if  most  of,  when  indulging  in  confideiltial 
ominously  steadfast  with  both.  i  talk  with  the  neighborhood  ;  so  that  lit- 

By  Mrs.  St.  John's  advice  Mr.  Hunter  ;  tie  Georgie  came  to  be  known  through- 
had  of  late,  and  since  Roger's  departure,  |  out  Brough  Bridge  as  the  most  deceitful 
refrained  from  any  very  open  denionstra-  little  varlet  in  the  place,  '**very  sweet 
tions,  contenting  himself  with  merely  !  and  charming  and  all  that,  but  leading 
<' paying  attention"  to  Miss  Fenton — I  that  poor  Mre.  St.  John  quite  a  dog's 
such  as  sending  her  the  best  of  his  hot-  ,  life,  and  treating  her  abominably."  The 
bouse  flowers  and  greenhouse  grapes;  |  only  persons  who  stood  up  for  her  with 
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anythinrrliko  thoronghness  were  Charley  St.  John  could  intercept  letters,  but  she 
Dunn,  and  his  i^reat  ally,  Louisa  Glol)!).  could  not  touch  this.  She  used  to  see 
All  the  (t1o1)!>s,  indeed,  spoke  kindly  of  the  advertisement  with  the  rest,  and 
her,  thouL^li  they  did  think  her  a  great  comment  on  it  with  the  rest ;  lauijhing 
many  dci^rees  too  slow,  and  wondered  at  at  the  idea  of  people  correspond inii^  in 
her  tor  not  heinu:  more  jolly.  ]^nt  these  such  a  manner;  and  declaring  it  to  be  a 
two  were  especial  champions,  and  never  smuggler's  trick :  she  had  heard  that  all 
allowed  an  ill-natured  word  about  her  to  these  queer  announcements  were  smug- 
pass  unchecked.  i  gling  messages ;  but  she  never  looked 

Her  trial  had  changed  Georgie.  From  '  at  Georgie  when  she  spoke,  not  connect- 
a  mere  child  whose  main  characteristic  ini'  her  with  the  matter  in  hand.  And  if 
was  her  crystalline  simplicity,  and  who  she  had,  the  quiet  face  landing  tranquil- 
gave  herself  up  to  love  and  pleasure  .  ly  over  her  work  would  have  told  her 
without  a  (piestion  of  to-moiTow  or  how  nothing.  It  was  a  secret  known  only 
was  it  all  to  en<l  ?  she  had  become  a  si-  to  two  people  in  the  world,  if  suspected 
lent  and  reserved  woman,  with  a  charge  by  a  third — Chfirley  Dunn,  the  "rattle" 
to  maintain  and  a  treasure  to  defend  ;  of  Brough  Bridge.  And  he,  happening 
m(^re  swtiet,  perhaj>s,  than  when  she  was  to  know  that  Roger  Lewin  had  for  cre.st 
only  a  good-tempered  girl  who  had  never  a  mailed  hand  and  arm  coup.^  at  the  el- 
known  a  true  sorrow,  and  whose  amia-  bow,  with  the  motto  "Faithful  and 
])ilitv  came  more  from  the  absence  of  True'*  beneath,  and  beinu  of  the  nature, 
trial  than  from  the  presence  of  patience;  as  he  phrased  it,  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
but  so  (piiet  and  dis|>irited,  so  unlike  the  gether  when  he  wanted  to  make  four, 
blithe,  hright  creature  whose  face  had  came  to  the  conclusion,  not  too  rashly, 
turne< I  like  a  sunbeam  on  the  graver  j)ar-  that  *' little  Georgie  was  carrying  on 
ty  in  the  ])liieton  that  hapj)y  summer  that  game  was  she,  sly  little  puss  in 
dav!  It  was  all  for  tlie  best  thousjh,  she  l)ootsl"  and,  "  who'd  have  everthouirht 
used  to  say  to  herself  Her  present  time  it !  but  mihi  beati !  how  love  does  shapen 
of  probation  would  steady  her,  and  make  folks' wits  to  be  .sure  I — fancy  sharpen- 
her  titter  to  be  Roger's  wife  than  she  ing  up  little  Georgie  Fenton's  to  corres- 
would  have  been  if  nothing  had  happen-  ponding  by  the  'Times  I'  My  wordsl" 
ed ;  and  ])erhaps  after  all — and  this  was  said  Charley  to  himself,  thinking  it  all 
a  great  thing  for  her  to  say — her  son-ows  over,  a  little  doubtfully,  *'if  that  vixen 
were  blessings  in  disguise  as  she  had  so  of  a  sist<?r  Carry  only  knew!" 
often  rea<l,  but  as  she  had  never  believed  It  had  been  snowing  for  forty-eight 
before.  So  she  waited  and  hoped  and  houi*s,  and  the  country  was  almo.st  im- 
trusted  and  believed  ;  and  read  the  sec-  passable.  A  few  of  the  hardier  gentle- 
ond  column  of  the  *' Times"  advertise-  men  in  duck  shooting  boots  and  rouirh 
ment  sheet.  I  pilot  coats  went  like  feathered  millers 

Of  ciMirse  she  received  no  letters.  '  from  house  to  house,  carrying  ladies' 
Roger  had  written  one  ;  but  getting  no  gossip  and  dealing  out  scraps  of  local 
answer  he  knew  what  had  become  of  it,  news,  acceptable  in  a  country  place  al- 
and that  it  was  (piietly  reposing  in  Mrs.  ways,  but  doubly  acceptable  on  days 
St.  John's  desk  ;  unless,  indeed,  she  had  when  everyone  else  was  confined  to  four 
made  an  end  of  it  altogether,  and  burnt  walls  and  home  faces  learnt  by  heart 
it.  S)  he  \yrote  no  more,  not  wishing  years  ago.  Not  always  by  heart  though; 
to  atford  si>ter  Carry  food  for  either  but  by  eyesight  and  brain,  which  is  more 
wrath  or  amusement  by  his  love.  But  ■  monotonous.  And  among  the  rest  there 
instead  of  the  post  he  subsidized  the  came  to  the  Hall  where  the  Fenton's 
*' Times"  Every  Monday  morning,  at  lived,  Charley  Dunn  escorting  Miss  Loa- 
the head  of  the  se('<)nd  column,  appeared  ,  isaGlobb;  and  soon  after  them,  Mr.  Sam- 
these  woi-<ls  :  '*  Faithful  and  True  :"  no  J  uel  Harmer  Hunter,  bent  on  his  second 
more.  Soniotimes,  not  always  in  the  grand  proposal.  He  would  try  his  for- 
very  had  weather,  on  Wednesday  or  tune  this  once  again,  he  thought,  and  if 
Thursday  the  sam(3  announcement  c^me  she  was  still  obdurate  he  would  do — he 
again,  a  little  varied:  then  it  ©^'as  |  didn't  quite  know  what;  cut  his  throati 
"  '  Faithful  and  True.'     I  also."    Mrs.  I  or  blow  out  his  brains,  or  leave  Brough 
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Bridge  for  ever,  or,  more  probably,  go 
home  and  be  very  miserable,  and  drink 
an  extra  glass  of  ^vhisky-toddy  to  make 
himself  sleepy,  and  so  insure  a  good 
night's  rest.  lie  was  rather  annoyed 
when  he  saw  the  obstructive  visitors 
there  before  him ;  but  he  trusted  to  his 
friend  Mrs.  St.  John,  and  determined  to 
wait  tiie  issue  of  the  day's  events :  a  day 
destined  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to 
more  than  one. 

Months  of  futile  watching  had  lulled 
Mrs.  St.  John's  fears.  Daily  she  had  in- 
spected the  post-bag  ;  but,  save  that  first 
letter  written  the  day  after  Roger's  de- 
parture, nothing  had  come  :  and  though 
she  still  asserted  her  right  of  looking 
first  into  the  bag,  and  apportioning  the 
letters  to  each,  yet  she  did  tliis  rather  as  a 
small  bit  of  magisterial  authority  than  as 
a  precaution.  To-day,  however,  the  post 
was  late,  so  that  the  time  had  gone  by ; 
her  mind  was  occupied  with  Mr.  Hun- 
ter ;  and  the  postman  blew  his  horn  so 
gently,  or  its  sound  was  so  nmftled  in 
the  fast- falling  snow,  that  she  did  not 
hear  him;  and,  in  fact,  did  not  think 
about  him  at  all.  But  Georgie,  impel- 
ed  by  some  strange  impulse — she  could 
never  understand  what — left  the  room 
when  she  heard  the  hall-door  open,  and, 
receiving  the  bag  from  the  footman,  un- 
locked it  and  looked  at  the  letters.  For 
a  moment  she  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
the  ground  seemed  to  reel  under  her ; 
but  she  liad  strength  and  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  thrust  one  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  herself,  unseen  into  the  pocket 
of  her  dress,  before  giving  back  the  bag 
to  the  servant  to  take  to  Mrs.  St.  John. 
Then  she  ran  up  stairs,  scarcely  breath- 
ing, and  not  living  so  much  as  feeling 
Paradise  about  her ;  and  when  she  was 
fairly  in  her  own  room,  8h«  locked  the 
door  and  bolted  it  too,  and  sinking  into 
her  chair  broke  the  seal  of  her  first  love- 
letter — the  all  but  actual  j)resence  of  the 
one  she  loved  and  who  loved  her! 

How  long  she  remained  there,  wrap- 
ped in  delicious  dreams,  she  did  not 
know  ;  but  all  this  time  Mr.  Hunter  was 
on  fire,  and  Mrs.  St.  John  on  thorns, 
while  Charley  Dunn  and  Louisa  Globb 
looked  and  wondered,  and  one  at  least 
was  in  the  dark,  if  the  other  was  half- 
illuminated — a  good  guess  often  proving 
a  serviceable  lantern  when  nothing  more 


confessed  is  at  hand.  At  List  sister  Carry 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  With  a  flushed 
face  and  one  of  her  unmistakable  glances, 
she  rang  the  bell — a  little  too  violently 
for  perfect  good  breeduig — bidding  the 
footman  tell  Flounce,  the  maid,  to  go 
look  for  Miss  Fenton ;  "  and  remind  her,*' 
said  Mrs.  St.  John,  with  sarciistic  spite, 
"  that  visitors  are  in  the  drawing-room." 
Words  spoken  with  all  her  fiery  temper 
up  and  alive,  to  Charley  Dunn's  distress 
lest  his  favorite  should  feel  annoyed; 
though  Mr.  Hunter,  being  a  man  of  au- 
thority thought  she  showed  a  becoming 
spirit,  and  knew  when  to  tighten  the 
reins  to  perfection. 

But  Georgie  was  too  well  fortified  to 
feel  annoyed  at  anything.  The  worst 
she  felt  was  a  kind  of  sighing  trouble  at 
being  torn  away  from  Roger ;  but  know- 
ing that  she  could  meet  him  again  in 
the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  place, 
this  very  evening  and  for  countless  days 
after,  she  came  down  on  the  summons, 
full  of  pretty  blushes  and  apologies  for 
her  rudeness. 

"I  think  I  must  have  been  asleep!" 
she  said,  laughing,  and  opening  her  eyes 
wide  at  the  tell-tale  timepiece ;  "  I  had 
no  idea  I  had  been  away  so  long." 

'*0h!  you  need  not  be  asleep  to  be 
stupid,"  snapped  si.<ter  Carry,  in  a  fume. 
"  You  are  not  asleep  all  the  days  of  your 
life,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  never  any- 
thing but  stupid !  Just  like  you,  going 
sitting  up  stairs  without  a  fire  on  a  cold 
winter's  day  like  this!" 

"Come  and  warm  yourself,  Mis^  Fen- 
ton,'* said  Mr.  llimter,  making  way  for 
her  to  pass  between  him  and  the  fire. 

"  I  am  not  cold,  thank  you,"  answered 
Georgie,  not  perhaps  quite  so  graciously 
as  she  might  have  spoken.  But  then 
one  does  not  like  to  be  called  stupid  in 
company ;  and  it  is  but  human  nature  to 
vent  one's  displeasure  on  the  unofiend- 
ing.  Which  was  what  Georgie  did 
when  she  passed  Mr.  Hunter,  a  little 
disdainfully,  and  coaxed  herself  into  a 
chair  next  to  Charley  and  Miss  Louisa^ 
partly  because  it  was  the  farthest  possi- 
ble from  the  iron  merchant  and  Mrs.  SU 
John,  and  partly  because  a  thought  had 
struck  her  on  entering  the  room,  and  she 
wanted  to  "make  up"  to  Charley  Dunn. 
De#  innocent  little  girl!  she  was  so 
ti'atispareut  in  her  cajoleries. 
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In  a  short  time  Miss  Louisa  left  her 
place,  and  clattered  across  the  room  to 
where  Mr.  Hunter  sat.  She  wore  what 
it  pleased  her  to  designate  as  '' clam- 
pers," and  they  made  a  noise  like  a  com- 
Smy  of  dragoons  striding  over  the  floor, 
t  least  this  was  what  Mrs.  St.  John 
nid  in  her  peevishness,  because  she  was 
Tezed  at  the  ''intnision"  J&*om  first  to 
hsty  and  could  not  therefore  see  any 
manner  of  good  in  the  intruders.  Not  that 
Ifiss  Louisa  eared ;  she  only  laughed  her 
peculiarly  frolicking  laugh,  and  then  she 
attacked  Mr.  Hunter,  whom  she  wanted 
to  do  something  for  "  society" — that  is^ 
flhe  and  all  her  set  wanted  him  to  give 
m  ball  on  the  same  scale  and  as  charm- 
ipgly  managed  as  the  pic-nic.  When 
dhe  had  gone,  Georgie,  speaking  rather 
low  and  very  hurriedly,  said  to  Charley, 
**  Oh,  Mr.  Dunn  !  come  and  see  what  a 
beautiful  tasseled  fern  Lady  Scratchley 
ggye  me  last  week,"  rising,  and  going 
quickly  to  the  door  of  the  conservatory. 

Charley  followed  her;  and  when  they 
were  at  the  farther  end,  and  out  of  sight 
of  the  peo})le  in  the  drawing-room,  she 
turned  to  him  and  said,  still  speaking 
hun-iedly,  "  Will  you  do  me  a  favor,  Mr. 
Dunn  t" 

"You  know  I  will,  if  I  can,  Miss 
Greorgie;  a  thousand  and  one,  if  you 
like." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  will ;  you  are  so 
good  to  every  one !  Well  then,  if  a  let- 
ter should  come  to  me  under  cover  to 
you,  will  you  give  it  me  quietly,  and  not 
tell  any  one  about  it  t" 

"  Yes,"  said  Charley,  looking  inno- 
cent. 

"  You  are  so  kind,  and  I  am  so  grate- 
ful !"  said  little  Georgie,  putting  out  her 
band. 

"  I  would  do  a  great  deal  for  you," 
answered  Charley.  *'I  don't  care  for 
many  people  more  than  I  do  for  you, 
Miss  Georgie." 

"  You  will  have  done  more  than  any 
one  in  the  world  has  ever  done  for  me, 
and  I  do  so  like  your  not  asking  ques- 
tions." And  Georgie  gave  him  such  a 
smile  !  Had  it  been  for  anything  else 
than  receiving  a  letter  from  her  lover,  it 
would  have  almost  upset  poor  Charley. 

"  I  don't  want  to  ask  questions ;  I 
know  all  about  it,"  cried  Charley  with  a 
borst,  meaning  only  to  be  honoraUe. 


"You  know  all,  Mr.  Dunnf  and 
Georgie  felt  as  if  she  was  going  to  faint 

"Yes;  you  are,  or  were — ^I  wont 
swear  to  the  tense — engaged,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  to  Roger  Lewin ;  and  your 
sister  has  broken  up  everything,  and 
wantsyou  to  marry  Hunter  instead." 

"Who  told  you  this  r 

"  You  did  yourself." 

"  I  J"  cried  Georgie,  aghast;  "when? 
how  t  I  never  told  you,  Mr.  Dunn !" 

"  Yes  you  did  ;  when  we  went  to  the 
pic-nic  at  Harrowfield  side ;  I  saw  it  alL 
For  the  rest,  about  Hunter,  I  know  only 
what  every  one  else  knows,  and  is  talk- 
ing about" 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  two  doing 
closeted  here!"  cried  Mrs.  St.  John*8 
sharp  metallic  voice,  as  she  came  brisk^ 
ly  into  the  conservatory.  "What  has 
Georgie  been  saying  to  yon,  Mr.  Dunn  t" 
she  added,  as  that  young  lady,  rather 
confusedly  and  without  much  thought  of 
shoulders  or  crinolines,  pushed  by  her 
and  escaped. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  was  Mr. 
Charley*8  ungallant  answer.  "  Nothing 
of  any  consequence,  anyhow." 

"  Oh,  stuff!  I  am  certain  she  has  been 
saying  something,"  persisted  Mrs.  St 
John.  "  She  is  so  odd !  Upon  my  word 
I  think  she  is  half  mad!" 

Mr.  Dunn  whisUed.  "Well  then," 
he  said  after  a  pause,  *'if  you  know  so 
certainly  that  she  and  I  have  been  talk* 
ing  secrets  or  concocting  plots,  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  what  they  have  been  all 
about ;"  and  he  laughed  noisily. 

"  Oh !  that  kind  of  a  thing  won't  do 
with  me,"  sud  Mrs.  St  John,  petulant- 
ly. "I  thought  you  knew  me  better* 
Mr.  Dunn !" 

"  But  how  the  deuce  can  I  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing?"  exclaimed  Char- 
ley; *'if  you  knowso  much,  you  ought 
to  icnow  more ;  and  if  you  are  so  very 
sure  that  things  are  going  on,  yon  oi^ht 
to  know  what  things  they  are,  for  Tm 
sore  I  don't!" 

"  Don't  be  mde,  Mr.  Dunn,"  retorted 
Mrs.  St  John  angrily.  "I  will  find  it 
all  out,  you  may  te  sore  of  that!  for  I 
can  see  there  is  something  nnderhand 
between  yon  and  Georgie,  and  I'll  nol 
bear  it^  so  I  tell  von." 

"Come,  comef  no  qoaneUngbetweea 
firietids,"  qmi  Cbariegr.     «<Tliat.,w% 
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8n<l  particular,  and  all  that,  if  you  liad  '  ])Ofled,  still,  if  she  don't  take  it  in  that 
no  other  feelinix  I"  !  light  you  had  better  leave  her  alone.'* 

'*  And  if  I  have?"  said  Georgie,  with  |  "Thank  you,  dearest,  best  papal" 
her  face  all  a-tlaine.  cried  Georgie,  taking  his  hands  and  kiss- 

''  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  iug  them  ;  "you  are  my  own  dear,  dear 
your>olf,  Missl'*  sneered  Mrs.  St.  John,  j  papa,  and  I  love  you  so  much!" 

'"Why  more  ashamed  of  myself  than  .  "How  can  you  be  so  weak,  papal" 
you  were  of  yourself,  when  you  married  cried  Mi*8.  St.  John,  djisliing  up  from  her 
Mr.  St.  John,  and  said  that  you  loved  seat  and  nearly  upsetting  a  decanter; 
him  V  retorted  Georgie.  I  "  you  know  what  all  this  encourages ; 

"If  you  are  going  to  be  impudent,  I  and  yet  you  condescend  to  act  as  advo- 
shall  k^ave  the  room,"  said  sister  Cariyj  cate  to  a  ))enniless  adventurer  by  giving 
ill  a  rage.  !  way  to  her  fancies  like  this!     Do  you 

"Mrs.  St.  John!  now  don't,  pray!  |  want  her  to  many  a  beggar — a  mere 
Mrs.  St.  John  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hunter,  nobody,  after  all?  Do  you  want  her  to 
annoycMl  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  marry  Roger  Lewin?  I  dare  say  she 
and  qirite  understanding  that  little  Geor-  ,  will  say  yes,  and  thauk  you  fast  euough 
gie  was  not  the  kind  of  person  to  be  driv-  .  then  !" 

en  save  by  himself  "Leave  Miss  Fen- |  "My  dear,"  said  pJipa,  very  angrily, 
ton  lime  for  rt^tkction,  and  I  am  sure  "  wash  your  linen  at  home ;  you  need 
she  will  see  her  duty  better;  and  do  as  1 1  not  publish  your  sister's  indiscretions  !" 
and  all  her  friends  desire.  She  nmst  see  But  the  "  great  word"  had  been 
tliat  it  is  her  duty :  she  only  wants  time."  ,  launched,  and  Mr.  Hunter  knew  now  the 

"  No!  no  !  Mr.  Hunter!"  cried  Geor-  reason  of  his  otherwise  inexplicable  fate, 
cie.  "I  have  had  lime!  This  is  not ,  The  whole  scene  of  the  dog-cart  and  the 
the  first  time  you  have — done  me  this  pic-nic  flashed  across  him,  and  he  won- 
honor,"  she  added,  fetciiing  herself  up  '  dered  at  his  past  blindness.  Like  most 
with  some  dilliculty  after  a  pause :  it  is  so  masters  over  many  men,  Mr.  Hunter  had 
hard  to  be  |)olite  when  one  is  disgusted  I  a  profound  contempt  for  all  underlings. 
"  and  indeed,  Mr.  Hunter,  if  you  have  It  was  not  the  personal  contempt  of  the 
any  real  kindness  for  me  it  will  be  the  ,  aristocrat  looking  down  from  the  vantage 
last.  It  is  very,  very  distressing  to  me:  ground  of  pedigree  on  the  muddier  multi- 
of  course  it  is!"  she  said;  and  then  break-  ;  tude  below,  but  the  contem])t  of  the  suc- 
ing  (lc)W"«i  entirely,  and  with  no  farther  cessful  man  who  had  made  himself,  and 
hope  of  manful  iiirht  in  her  she  went  who  knew  no  reason  why  all  men  should 
over  to  wiiere  iier  father  sat,  and,  kneel-  •  not  make  themselves  as  he  had  done.  It 
ing  down  by  him,  laid  her  head  on  his  ,  was  the  doctrine  of  self-help  run  into 
knees,  and  took  refuge  in  the  womanly  ,  aggressiveness,  success  rampant  over 
sanctuary  of  tears.  "Papa!"  she  sobbed,  '  worth.  Indeed,  there  was  no  worth  in 
"  do  not  let  them  teaze  me  so !  Take  my  j  his  eyes  where  there  was  not  success,  and 
part,  \)i\\}i\,  and  do  not  let  them  make  me  the  want  of  money  was  with  him  synony- 
60  un}iaj)|»y."  mous  with  the  want  of  both  gilts  and 

"  I  think  she  must  have  her  own  way,  virtues.  "  No  man  who  is  poor  wm  be 
Hunter,"  said  vacillating  old  papa,  worth  his  salt,  either  intellectually  or 
smoothing  her  hair.  '•  You  are  not  the  '  morally,"  he  used  to  say  ;  "  and  those 
man  to  want  a  forced  wife."  (He  was  ;  who  fail  never  deserve  to  succeed."  It 
though  :  he  wanted  the  fulfillment  of  his  ,  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  rank 
will  as  nnieh  as  of  his  love,  and  only  ob-  failure  in  love  as  of  the  number  of  a  man's 
jected  to  driving  when  he  did  not  hold  |  deservings. 

the  whip,  and  when  he  saw  the  little  j  With  these  principles,  then,  it  can 
creature  was  **  turning  down  all  manner  easily  be  understood  what  he  felt  when 
of  streets"  where  she  had  no  business  to  he  heard  that  he  had  a  rival,  and  a  suo- 
go,  by  the  clumsy  goadings  of  others.) ,  cessful  one — for  so  he  argued  from  Mrs. 
"  Let  the  question  rest  for  the  present,  j  St.  John's  manner — in  a  mere  copying 
She  is  very  young,"  apologeticiilly ;  "and  clerk ;  (he  laughed  at  the  title  of  secretJiry 
though  you  know  that  I  would  like  it  i  as  a  silly  euphuism  esUiblished  for  pride); 
better  thau  anything  that  could  be  pro- 1  a  young  fellow  not  making  a  hundred  a 
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never  do  !  never  pay  the  old  woman  her  '  rassing  at  any  time,  and  under  any  cir- 
ninepence,  as  my  old  friend  used  to  say ;"  ;  cumstances  of  either  indifference  or  love 
and  he  took  her  saucily  by  the  waist,  in  — but  to-day ! — the  pain  and  embarrass- 
his  characrter  of  the  chartered  libertine,  ment  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
and  made  her  lauffh,  because,  as  she  disgust.  With  Hyperion  Roger  in  her 
Baid,  "he  was  so  funny."  Then,  afraid  heart,  poor  Mr.  Hunter  was  nothing  l>et% 
to  remain  longer,  lest  she  should  find  a  ter  than  a  satyr,  and  a  very  ugly  ofte,  to 
hook  somehow  whereon   to  fasten  the    Georgie  Fenton. 

quarrel  for  which  she  was  rij)e,  Charley  |  **  You  say  you  will  not,  and  you  really 
made  a  sign  to  Miss  Louisa  Globb,  and  mean  it '?"  he  asked,  as  much  in  aston- 
they  both  went  away  into  the  wind  and  ishment  as  sadness,  when  Georgie  had 
snow,  smoking  cigars  "  like  a  house  a-  stammered  out  her  refusal ;  for  he  never 
fire,"  said  Mr.  Charley  Dunn.  But  he  could  understand  why  she,  whose  for- 
was  not  alone  in  this  amusement ;  for  tune  would  be  a  mere  song  when  her 
cigar-smoking  was  one  of  the  Miss  father  died — as  he  had  good  reason  to 
Globbs'  peculiarities,  which,  though  not  know — could  not  see  her  interests  more 
decidedly  sinful,  yet  stood  midway  be-  clearly,  and  accept  what  was  undeniably 
tween  vice  and  crime  in  the  Brough  the  best  marriage  in  the  country.  "What 
Bridge  estimate  of  morals.  ;  is  there  against  me.  Miss  Fenton?    Tell 

Mr.  Hunter  had  come  to  the  hall  mean-  me  frankly  ;  why  do  you  dislike  me  so 
ing  to  stay  to  dinner.     Things  had  come    much  ?" 

to  a  crisis  in  his  heart,  and  the  sooner  '*  There  is  nothing  against  you,  and  I 
the  mountain  of  suspense  was  smoothed  do  not  dislike  you,"  said  Georgie  in  a 
down  to  the  level  of  certainty,  the  bet-  low  voice.  "But  finding  fault  and  mar- 
ter.  He  never  seriously  contemplated  rying  are  two  separate  things  ;  and 
that  this  level  might  land  him  in  the  un-  though  I  do  not  dislike  you  as  a  friend, 
comfortable  swamp  of  rejection.  He  yet  I  may  not  wish  to  marry  you,  all  the 
was  too  proud  for  that — had  too  high  a   same." 

top  to  his  head,  as  he  used  to  say,  and  "  Yon  might  do  worse,  child,"  put  in 
and  held  his  own  material  advantages  the  father,  to  whom  Mr.  Hunter  mutely 
too  dearly.  [  appealed. 

Tiie  retired  iron  merchant  was  by  no  j  "  Absurd !  rWiculous  !  giving  your- 
means  a  vsentimentalist,  and  had  no  very  self  airs  !"  cried  Mrs.  St.  John.  "  What 
romantic  ideas  of  love-making.  With  him  can  you  be  dreaming  of,  you  silly  girl,  to 
it  was  a  business  pretty  much  the  same  refuse  so  good  an  offer,  and  so  kind  a 
as  other  businesses,  to  be  got  through    man?" 

best  when  undertaken  most  methodical- !  "  Do  as  your  sister  says,"  said  Mr.  St. 
ly,  and  with  least  fuss  or  disguise.  He  John,  peeling  an  orange.  Ho  always 
bad  no  notion  of  hiding  away  in  corners  played  chorus  to  his  wife's  monologues, 
with  the  girl  he  wished  to  make  his  wife,  and  found  that  a  pleasanter  office  tlian 
and  tJiere  essaying  his  arts  of  i)ersuasion  being  in  opposition.  Which  he  had 
unassisted  ;  his  wooing,  like  his  iron  once  tried  but  never  repeated. 
tra<le,  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  day,  I  "You  ask  what  is  impossible,"  said 
and  with  the  world  and  the  family  for  Georgie,  looking  up  and  speaking  more 
witness.  In  accordance  with  which  sys-  ^  boldly  than  was  usual  with  her,  a  little 
tern,  he  opened  his  brief  so  soon  as  the  desperately  too,  as  if  at  bay.  "  Can  any 
dinner  was  at  an  end  and  the  servants  of  you  advise  me  to  marry  a  man  I  do  not 
had  withdrawn ;  and  there,  once  again,  love,  because  he  is  kind-heaited  and  has 
before  father,  sister,  and  brother-in-law,  money?  Is  that  mamV/^e  ?"  with  a  scorn- 
asked  Georgie  Fenton  solemnly,  *'  if  she  ful  emphasis  on  the  word, 
would  mike  an  honest  man  who  loved  ,  "  Why,  what  else  is  it ?"  exclaimed 
her,  happy,  and  consent  to  be  his  wife  ?"    Mr.  Hunter,  pushing  his  grizzled  sandy 

Imagine  a  girl  of  twenty  reci?iving  an  '  hair  straight  off  his  forehead,  and  look- 
offer  of  marria^xe  iw  a  well-li^jhted  din-  '  ins:  bewildered. 

ing-room,  over  the  wine  and  walnuts,  "  There  is  something  behind  all  this," 
and  in  presence  of  all  her  family  elders !  cried  Mrs.  St.  John,  very  wrathfully ; 
It  would  have  been  painful  and  embar-    '<  you  would  not  be  so  ezoessively  refined 
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mined.  But  St.  John  was  snorinof,  and  i  uneasiness  was  at  its  heijjht  when  Char- 
her  anij:(?r  might  have  been  left  unsaid.     '  ley  Dunn  called,  a  few  days  alter  the  far 

'*  Wliat  can  you  be  going  out  for!'*  ,  nious  Ilunterian  mishap  ;  and  he  and 
cried  Mrs.  St.  John,  the  next  day,  when  Georgie  again  retreated  to  the  conserva- 
little  Georgie,  in  hat  and  coat  and  un-  I  tory,  where  Mrs.  St.  John  found  them  a 
con^]>ro!nising  balmorals,  prepared  to  set  few  mhuitepafterwards,Gcorgie  very  red, 
out  into  the  snow  with  as  much  zeal  and  and  Chai'ley  suspiciously  nonchalai.t,  pre- 
couni'jre  as  Miss  Louisa  Globb  herself.       tendinis — she  could  see  it  was  nothinor 

'*  1  have  been  in  the  house  so  long,"  !  but  pretence — to  be  examining  the  ferns 
returned  ( Jeorgie  evasively  ;  *'  and  I  am  again ;  as  if  they  cared  so  much  for  ferns, 
going  to  the  village."  |  they  must  go  in  and  look  at  them  eveiy 

*'  Why  ?"  I  three  or  four  days ! 

'*F«)r  a  walk,'' replied  Georgie  steadily,  j      Oh,  Mrs.  St.  John  !  if  you  could  liave 

"  Stuff!  you  have  some  other  reason,  looked  through  the  screen  of  plants  and 
I  know,"  said  her  sister  in  her  highest  stands,  as  you  Ciime  pattering  so  quickly, 
key.  •  and  yet  not  quickly  enough,  across  the 

*'  You  had  l)etter  find  out  what  it  is,  I  drawing-room,  you  would  have  seen  jSIr. 
answered  (ioorgie,  walking  out  of  the  Dunn  slip  into  your  sister's  hand  a  letter 
room,  and  out  of  the  house  almost  at  the  ;  written  in  the  ex-secretary's  broad  and 
same  moment.  •  ;  clear  handwriting ;  you  would  have  seen 

*'  She  has  gone  to  post  a  letter!"  said  !  her  rapid  action  of  gratitude  and  Char- 
Mrs.  St.  John,  aloud.  And  for  once  she  ley's  brightened  face;  and  you  would 
w^as  right ;  suspicion  flooding  the  mind  have  understood  far  more  than  you  do 
at  times  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  now,  when  you  find  them  merely  potter- 
clah'voyance.  *'  But  I  will  take  care  that  ing  about  the  fiowers,  as  you  say,  stand- 
she  has  none  in  return.  How  the  little  '■  ing  at  quite  a  respectable  distance  from 
minx  can  have  learnt  his  address  1  do  not  each  other,  and  talking  of  nothing  in 
know  :  there  has  been  no  letter  for  her    heaven  or  earth  worth  even  your  sharp 


— tliat  I  can  swear  to  !" 

And  then  she  stopped,  and  she  thought 


ears  to  catch ! 

**  I  am  sure  that  something  is  going 


of  yesterday,  and  her  sisters  long  ab- 1  on!'  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  again:  and  ag:dn 
pence,  and  then — had  her  strange  confer-  she  resolved  to  watch  and  see. 
ence  with  Charley  Dunn  any  meaning  in  But  love,  who  laughs  at  locksmiths, 
it? — any  occult  connection  with  thisdis- :  laughs  much  more  at  sisters:  and  when 
graceful  matter?  The  more  she  pon- 1  the  wit  of  Brough  Bridge  took  his  de- 
dered  the  more  she  suspecled,  and  the  parture,  there  was  no  power  in  all  the 
more  she  floundered,  seeing  but  dimly,  house  to  prevent  little  Georgie's  rushing 
She  watcluMl  the  j)Ostbag  vigilantly  ■  into  her  own  room,  locking  the  door, 
after  this,  on  the  time-honored  principle  '  and,  half  blinded  by  tears  and  excitement, 
of  the  steed  and  the  stal)le  door ;  and  felt '  reading  again  and  again  tliis  second  let- 
more  than  ever  sure  that  something  was  ler  from  her  lover — this  second,  and  the 
going  on,  unknown  to  her,  by  the  very  last:  for  on  the  f«)llowing  day  lloger 
quietness  and  serenity  of  her  si.ster.  She  was  to  sail  for  China,  as  he  had  told 
never  thought  of  "'  Faithfid  and  True,"    Georgie  in  the  first ;  and  which,  indeed, 


in  the  *'  Times  ;"  or  noticed  that  Monday 
was  always  a  specially  bright  day  with 
Georgie,  (^r  tliat  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day— unless,  indeed,  the  weather  was 
too  bad  for  even  gentlemen  in  duck- 
shooting  boots,  or  the  Miss  Globbs — she 
invariably  walked  to  the  village,  where 
she  poste<l  a  certain  letter  with  her  own 


was  his  reason  for  writing  at  all,  braving 
the  fate  of  Mrs.  St  John's  hands  and 
eyes,  in  his  anxiety  that  his  darling 
should  have  as  little  cause  for  sorrow  as 
might  be. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "not  even  ♦Faith- 
ful and  True'  could  reach  her ;  and  they 
must  both  live  on  faith  alone :  he  in  a 


ham  is.  This  last  fact,  indeed,  she  could  i  land  of  barbarians,  and  she  among  the 
not  have  ktjown  by  any  method  short  of  |  temptations  to  distrust  and  forgetfulness 
bribing  Mrs.  Twoshoes  the  postmistress,    of  home.     It  would   be  only  for  a  few 


who  was  not  to  be  bribed  ;  though  she 
might  have  judged  of  all  the  rest     Her 


years ;  and  then  he  would  return,  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  to  claim  her  hand  even 
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year,  under  the  orders  of  a  testy  old  fool 
like  Mr.  Fenton  ;  a  mere  upper  servant  in 
the  bouse,  not  higher  than  the  governess 
O'c  the  tutor,  and  bcircely  above  the  favor- 
ite lady's-maid  or  the  confidential  man. 
A  copymiT  clerk  to  be  prefeiTed  to  him, 
Samuel  Ilarmer  Hunter,  owning  the 
largest  property  and  the  longest  purse 
for  twenty  miles  round  !  The  only  thing 
that  could  have  made  him  really  angry 
with  Georgie  Fenton,  or  that  could  have 
induced  him  to  withdraw  his  suit,  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  disgrace  with  which 
she  had  voluntarily  covered  herself,  and 
the  degradation  which  she  had  wilfully 
chosen.  She  might  as  well  have  pro- 
fessed an  attachment  for  the  groom  as  for 
a  young  man  living  on  the  unassisted 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  making  a 
hundred  a  year  for  income,  not  more. 

*'  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  discovery," 
he  said,  and  he  could  not  have  looked 
more  solemn  whatever  he  had  discovered, 
"and  if  you  please,  Mrs.  St.  John,  we 
will  say  no  more  about  it.  No  talking 
can  make  it  better,  and  too  much  will 
be  sure  to  make  it  worse.  I  am  sorrv, 
Miss  Georgie,  very  soriy  ;  I  had  hoped 
better  things  of  you  :  but  let  all  that  pass 
now ;  dreams  must  come  to  an  end  some 
time  :  the  sooner  the  better,  perhaps." 

"  See  what  your  wicked  folly  has 
done !"  cried  sister  Carry,  almost  crying 
with  anger,  "  lost  us  the  best  friend  we 
have  ever  had !" 

"  Ah  I  that's  true !  I  did  not  think  of 
that,"  said  papa  uneasily,  taking  his  hand 
off  Georgie's  hair,  and  glancing  up  at 
Mr.  Hunter.  But  he,  balancing  his  des- 
sert knife  over  his  finger,  mechanically 
adjusting  the  pivot,  neither  heard  nor 
saw  ;  it  was  only  later  in  the  evening  that 
the  recollection  dawned  on  him  that  Mr. 
jVntou  owed  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  that  the  St  Johns,  too,  had  man- 
aged to  negotiate  a  pretty  little  loan  on 
their  own  account.  And  as  he  thought 
of  this,  his  face  gi'ew  dark  and  his  heart 
hardened. 

*'  You  have  one  comfort  to  take  to 
bed  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  as 
they  parted  for  the  night,  "  you  have 
ruined  your  father  and  me,  and  made 
yourself  a  beggar." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Georgie, 
gently,  "  but  I  can  not  sell  myself  to  put 
things  straight.     I  will  work  for  papa 


and  myself,  and  do  all  I  can  honestly ; 
but  I  can  not  marry  a  man  I  do  not  care 
for  because  papa  owes  him  money;  nor," 
said  little  Georgie,  lifting  up  her  eyes 
and  speaking  steadily  in  spite  of  her  sis- 
ter's angiy  glances,  '*  do  I  think  it  right 
to  fail  a  man  I  do  love,  and  who  loves 
and  trusts  to  me." 

Saving  which  she  vanished  into  her 
own  corridor,  and  Mrs.  St.  John  was  left 
to  digest  this  bitter  pill  of  her  young 
sister's  independence  and  confession  as 
she  be.st  could. 

"  Don't  tell  me,  St.  John,"  phe  said  to 
that  much  enduring  man,  when  the  confi- 
dence of  night  was  between  them  ;  "  she 
corresponds  with  him  somehow.  Don't 
I  know  what  girls  are  made  of?  not  one 
in  a  thousand  has  the  strength  or  courage 
to  trust  w^hat  they  don't  see,  and  certain- 
ly not  one  in  a  thousand  would  believe 
a  man  constant  unless  he  told  them  so 
half  a  dozen  times  a  week,  and  a  man 
ever  so  far  away  too !  Don't  tell  me  in- 
deed !  That  young  scoundrel  writes  to 
her  somehow." 

"Perhaps  so,  Carry,"  said  Mr.  St 
John,  meekly,  "you  ought  to  know 
best." 

"I  should  think  so!"  said  Carry, 
snorting.  "  But  what  shall  we  do,  St 
John,  if  Mr.  Hunter  takes  against  us,  as 
he  most  likely  will  1  We  are  all  in  his 
power,  you  know  ;  papa,  and  you  and  I 
— what  shall  we  do  t  He  is  a  dangerous 
enemy,  that  I  can  tell  you  I" 

We  must  do  the  best  we  can,  Carry." 
The  best  we  can  !  that  is  just  like 
you,  St.  Joh?! !  always  some  stupid  com- 
monplace thiit  helps  no  one !  Of  course 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can,  no  one 
doubts  that ;  but  what  is  the  best,  you 
stupid  fellow  t" 

"  We  must  wait  and  see,  my  dear." 

"But  I  won't  wait  and  seel"  cried 
irascible  Mrs,  St.  John,  who  wanted  ev- 
erything settled  now  before  midnight. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  obliged,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  St  John,  sleepily :  then 
turning  on  his  side  he  grumbled  out, 
"  Oh  !  bother.  Carry !  don't  worry  any 
longer,  and  do  for  heaven's  sake  go  •  to 
sleep  and  hold  your  tongue,"  goaded  by 
irresistible  drowsiness  to  this  most  unusu- 
al act  of  self-assertion. 

"  What  a  brute  yon  are,  St  John !" 
muttered  hb  wife ;  "  you  deserv.e  to  be 
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rained.  Bat  St.  John  was  snoring,  and 
her  anjsjer  might  have  been  left  unsaid. 

"What  can  you  be  going  out  for!" 
cried  Mrs.  St.  John,  the  next  day,  when 
little  Georgie,  in  hat  and  coat  and  un- 
compromising balmorals,  prepared  to  set 
out  into  the  snow  with  as  much  zeal  and 
couratje  as  Miss  Louisa  Globb  herself. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  house  so  long," 
returned  Georgie  evasively  ;  *'and  I  am 
going  to  the  village." 

"  Why  t" 

"For  a  walk,"  replied  Georgie  steadily. 

"  Stuff!  you  have  some  other  reason, 
I  know,"  said  her  sister  in  her  highest 
key. 

**  You  had  better  find  out  what  it  is, 
answered  Georgie,  walking  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  the  house  almost  at  the 
same  moment. 

"  She  has  gone  to  post  a  letter!"  said 
Mrs.  St.  John,  aloud.  And  for  once  she 
was  right ;  susi)icion  flooding  the  mind 
at  times  with  a  wonderful  amount  of 
clairvoyance.  "  But  I  will  take  care  that 
she  has  none  in  return.  How  the  little 
minx  can  have  learnt  his  address  1  do  not 
know  :  there  has  been  no  letter  for  her 
— that  I  can  swear  to !" 

And  then  she  stoi)ped,  and  she  thought 
of  yesterday,  and  her  sister's  long  ab- 
sence, and  then — had  her  strange  confer- 
ence with  Charley  Dunn  any  meaning  in 
it? — any  occult  coimection  with  this  dis- 
graceful matter!  The  more  she  pon- 
dered the  more  she  suspected,  and  the 
more  she  floundered,  seeing  but  dimly. 

She  watched  the  postbag  vigilantly 
after  this,  on  the  time-honored  principle 
of  the  steed  and  the  stable  door ;  and  felt 
more  than  ever  sure  that  something  was 
going  on,  unknown  to  her,  by  the  very 
quietness  and  serenity  of  her  sister.  She 
never  thought  of  "  Faithful  and  True," 
in  the  "  Times  ;"  or  noticed  that  Monday 
was  always  a  specially  bright  day  with 
Georgie,  or  tliat  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day— unless,  indeed,  the  weather  was 
too  bad  for  even  gentlemen  in  duck- 
shooting  boots,  or  the  Miss  Globbs — she 
invariably  walked  to  the  village,  where 
she  posted  a  certain  letter  with  her  own 
hands.  This  last  fact,  indeed,  she  could 
not  have  known  by  any  method  short  of 
bribing  Mrs.  Twoshoes  the  postmistress, 
who  was  not  to  be  bribed  ;  though  she 
might  have  judged  of  all  the  rest     Her 


uneasiness  was  at  its  heijrht  when  Char- 
ley  Dunn  called,  a  few  days  aflter  the  far 
mous  Ilunterian  mishap ;  and  he  and 
Georgie  again  retreated  to  the  conserva- 
tory, where  Mrs.  St.  John  found  them  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,Georgie  very  red, 
and  Chai'ley  suspiciously  nonchalai.t,  pre- 
tending— she  could  see  it  was  nothing 
but  pretence — to  be  examining  the  ferns 
again ;  as  if  they  cared  so  much  for  ferns, 
they  must  go  in  and  look  at  them  eveiy 
three  or  four  days ! 

Oh,  Mrs.  St.  John  !  if  you  could  have 
looked  through  the  screen  of  plants  and 
stands,  as  you  came  pattering  so  quickly, 
and  yet  not  quickly  enough,  across  the 
drawing-room,  you  would  have  seen  Mr. 
Dunn  slip  into  your  sister's  hand  a  letter 
written  in  the  ex-secretary's  broad  and 
clear  handwriting ;  you  would  have  seen 
her  rapid  action  of  gratitude  and  Char- 
ley's brightened  face;  and  you  would 
have  understood  far  more  than  you  do 
now,  when  you  find  them  merely  potter- 
ing about  the  flowers,  as  you  say,  stand- 
ing at  quite  a  respectable  distance  from 
each  other,  and  talking:  of  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  worth  even  your  sharp 
ears  to  catch ! 

"  I  am  sure  that  something  is  going 
onl'  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  again :  and  again 
she  resolved  to  watch  and  see. 

But  love,  who  laughs  at  locksmiths, 
laughs  much  more  at  sisters :  and  when 
the  wit  of  Brough  Bridge  took  his  de- 
parture, there  was  no  power  in  all  the 
house  to  prevent  little  Georgie's  rushing 
into  her  own  room,  locking  the  door, 
and,  half  blinded  by  tears  and  excitement, 
reading  again  and  again  this  second  letr 
ler  from  her  lover — this  second,  and  the 
last :  for  on  the  f<>llowing  day  Roger 
was  to  sail  for  China,  as  he  had  told 
Georgie  in  the  first ;  .and  which,  indeed, 
was  his  reason  for  writing  at  all,  braving 
the  fate  of  Mrs.  St  John's  hands  and 
eyes,  in  his  anxiety  that  his  darling 
should  have  as  little  cause  for  sorrow  as 
might  be. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "not  even  *Faith- 
ful  and  True'  could  reach  her ;  and  they 
must  both  live  on  faith  alone :  he  in  a 
land  of  barbarians,  and  she  among  the 
temptations  to  distrust  and  forget  fulness 
of  home.  It  would  be  only  ibr  a  few 
years ;  and  then  he  would  return,  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  to  daim  her  hand  even 
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The  remembrance  of  the  pictures  Mr. 
Cbiu'ch  formerly  sent  to  us  for  exhibition, 
gives  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  arrival 
of  anything  new  by  him  ;   his  subjects 
having  hitherto  been  of  the  utmost  nov- 
elty and  magnificence,  the  choice  of  them 
singulai'ly  daring,  and  the  treatment,  of 
highly- vk-rought  truthfulness,  beauty,  and 
splendor.     The  '*  Heai't  of  the  Andes," 
and  the  '*  Iceberg  "  (the  "  Niagai*a  "  we 
never  saw),  were  comprehensive  repre- 
sentations each  of  an  entire  class  of  noble 
scenery  in  nature,  additionally  valuable 
as  being  of  subjects  the  most  remote  from 
us,  and  not  merely  extending  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  we  live  in,  but  fur- 
nishing a  delightful  stimulus  to  the  im- 
agination, in  the  new  forms  of  astonish- 
ing grandeur  and  loveliness  with  which 
they  abound.     The  painter  who  displays 
80  much  talent  and  adventurous  spirit  in 
adding  these  subjects  to  his  art^  and  then 
sends  the  results  so  far  for  our  judgment, 
has,  surely,  particular  claims  on  our  at- 
tention ;  especially  if,  as  we  believe,  they 
have  })eculiar  merits  which  ought  to  put 
our  own  landscape  painters  very  much 
on   their  mettle.     Indeed,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  liaunted  by  the  somewhat 
humiliating  impression,  that  from  the  ut- 
most excellence  landscape  art  ever  at- 
tained among  us,  this  American  alone  is, 
in   the   Itiglud   t/uaiities,    continuous  and 
progressive,  while  we,   with  regard  to 
them,  are  forgetful,  and  have  declined. 

The  three  new  pictures — briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  our  last  number — are  of  the 
same  high  and  comprehensive  kind  as 
the  former  ones  ;  two  of  them,  **  Coto- 
paxi,"  and  "  Chimborazo,"  being  paint- 
ed as  pendants  to  the  **  Ileait  of  the 
Andes;"  and  a  magnificent  landscape 
triptic  would  they  form  together:  the 
"  Chimborazo  "  hung  on  the  left,  for  its 
expression  of  the  tropical  witchery  of 
landscape,  the  Andean  beauty ;   and  the 


"Cotopaxi"  on  the  right,  as  especially 
representing  the  Andean  grandtur  and 
energy.     For  decision  and  magnificence 
of  effect,  this  last  picture  is  the  most 
striking  of  the  three.     In  contemplating 
it,  you  look  down  over  a  plain,  of  which 
the  abrupt  horizon  stretching  across  the 
picture,  not  far  beneath   the  peaks  of 
mountains,  creates  the  impression  imme- 
diately of  a  gref»t  height  above  the  sea. 
Far  above  all  other  crests,  against  the 
fair  cool  brightness  of  the  morning,  the 
volcanic  cone  ascends,  itself  pale  with 
snow,  and  therefore  in  aspect  of  a  spirit- 
like,  mystical  faintness  ;  but  not  the  less 
a  most  energetic  fountain  of  dark  smoke, 
which   shoots   up    elately  in   forms  of 
strange  fantasy,  till  it  grows  light  enough 
for  the  wind  to  spread  it  on  one  side  all 
over  the  heavens  in  huge  mountainous 
volumes,  behind  which  the  burning  disc 
of  the  sun  appears,  new  risen,  glaring 
around  with  a  lurid  fiery  light     The 
cone  of  the  volcano  seems  to  stand  be- 
tween day  and  night  with  a  sublime  ab- 
ruptness.  It  is  a  grand  and  most  daring 
conception.  The  partial  influence  of  this 
glare — ruddily   firing  the  smoke,  dim- 
ly suflnsing  the  distant  heights,  flashing 
across  a  lonely  lake  with  a  sulphurous  in- 
tensity, and  touching  preciously  into  ru- 
by the  pale  erupted  cliffs  close  at  hand — 
contrasted  with  the  green  and  golden 
inequalities  of  the  Paramo,  or  plain,  left 
more  to  the  serener  light  of  morning,  re- 
sults in  splendid  oppositions  and  varie- 
ties of  color ;  to  understand  whose  natu- 
ral co-existence,  and  avoid  accusation  of 
a  want  of  atmospheric  unity,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
here  two  opposite  sources  of  tone,  the 
lurid  sun-fired  pall  of  the  volcano,  and 
the  serene  morning,  whose  spray  of  sil- 
ver dappled  clouds  you  see  shooting  up 
behind  its  ruddy,  loosely-hanging  films, 
with  marvelous  beauty.     Immediately  at 
your  feet  yawns  a  chasm,  filled  with  the 
fierce  youth  of  some  river,  which,  bom 
in  a  cataract  from  the  high-seated  lake, 
boils  up  its  smoke  of  spray  with  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  fumes  of  the 
great  Cotopaid.  From  its  ghostly  depths, 
it  floats  up  into  the  light  of  a  rosy  love- 
liness, and  even  hints  of  the  sunbows 
which  perhaps  would  glitter  out  keenly  ere 
long,  did  yon  tremendous  fuming  cease. 
It  is  a  scene  of  strange  solemn  mag- 
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nificence ;  with,  obviously,  beyond  com- 1 
pare,  more  deep  and  delicate  truthin  it 
than  those  dull,    commonplace    works ' 
which  alone  pass  muster  with  dull,  com- ' 
monplace  folk  who  never  understand  that ' 
Nature's  mysteries  and  splendors  are  as 
much  facts  as  the  most  prosaic  every-day 
objects,  as  the  very  chaii*s  they  sit  on. 
Aiid  in  these  vapoi-s  of  various  kinds, 
there  are  magical  feats  of  the  pencil,  such  \ 
as  we  can  not  remember  seeing  equaled 
of  late  by  our  own  painters,  who,  active  ; 
as  they  also  are  in  seeking  out  the  moi'e  ; 
magnifieent  effects  of  nature,  are  apt  to  i 
be  dry,  hard,  and  opaque,  comparatively,  i 
We  can  not  recall  in  them  anything  of  i 
the  kind  so  finely  done  as  this  transpa-  j 
rency,  or  ti'anspicuousness  rather,  look- 
ing through  veils  of  smoke  inflamed  by 
the  sun,  upon  the  silvery  eruptions  of 
the  dappled  morning ;  or  the  pale  mist  | 
and  sultry  haze  lying  before  those  huge 
heaps  of  earth-  born  darkness  which  the  | 
painter  has  rendered  with  no  less  aerial  ■ 
delicacy  than  grandeur.     We  here  per- 
ceive that  in  the  painting  of  aerial  mys- 
tery, a  chief  element  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity in  representing  nature,  Mr.  Church 
has  rare  excellence.     It  is  a  most  un- 
Pre-Raphaelite  quality,  which  the  com- 
paratively crude  opaque  coloring  charac- 
teristic of  our  painters  fails  to  express. 
The  execution  of  the  foreground  of  this 
picture  of  Cotopaxi  does  not  altogether 
please  us.     We  think  it  somewhat  com- 
monplace, wanting  in  cN'^y/c;  and  the  pris- 
matic hues  of  the  toiTent-mist  below  seem 
too  violent.  Would  not  an  austerer  pale- 
ness in  that  chasm  have  been  grander? 
But  all  the  distance  is  admirable,  quite 
wonderful ;  and  in  the  next  picture  the 
foreground  is  so  excellent,  as  to  prove 
that  the  defect  in  the  '" Cotopaxi"  is  but 
temporary  and  partial,  and  therefore  does 
not    wanant    any    absolute   judgment 
against  the  artist. 

For  his  view  of  Chimborazo,  the  pain- 
ter descends  from  the  high  Paramo, 
where  the  vegetation  is  almost  treeless, ; 
to  another  climate,  low  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Guayaquil,  amidst  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  tropical  forest.  Here  are 
trees,  gigantic,  yet  of  a  light  grace,  gar- 
landed to  the  top  with  drooping  pai*a- 
■itea  ;  old  aristocrats  of  the  woods  over- 
run and  borne  down  by  a  whole  democ- 
racy of  climbing  plants  ;  an  infinite  en- 
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tanglement  and  confiised  embracement 
of  sylvan  greatness  and  loveliness,  with 
undergrowth  of  wide-embowering  gras- 
ses, and  "  tlie  kings  among  grasses, ** 
beautiful  bamboos,  and  tall,  slender,  pa- 
triarchal palms: — the  palm,  an  under- 
growth ;  for  ab^ve  luxuriate  vigorously 
trees,  wliich,  though  far  higher  than  owr 
monarchs  of  the  wood,  bear  magnificent 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  painter  hesitat- 
ed much  whether  the  chief  of  these,  which, 
as  we  heard,  blooms  in  violet  and  gold 
alternately,  should  flower  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  decided  (judiciously,  we 
think)  that  it  should  not.  He  feared  to 
cloy  us  with  splendor.  It  is  a  scene  of 
wild,  weird,  Indian  loveliness.  The  river 
flows  by,  all  fresh  and  lively  with  moun- 
tain floods  and  rains,  playing  filmilj 
with  the  reflections  of  these  astonishing 
growths ;  a  further  winding  being  visi- 
ble through  a  low  wide  arch  in  them. 
Yet  we  should  scarcely  like  to  remain 
there  long ;  for  all  looks  humid  and  hot, 
as  if  the  place  would,  very  likely,  soon 
sweetly  insinuate  an  ague  or  marsh  fe- 
ver. A  spur  of  the  Cordilleras,  immedi- 
ately above,  shines  forth,  one  low  long 
ridge  of  golden  light  too  splendid  for 
this  moist  air  below ;  but  around  it  is  a 
wide  diffusion  of  transparent  vapor,  with- 
in which  some  higher  peaks,  flusned  with 
rose  tints,  appear,  or  lose  themselves  in 
a  delicate  mystery  of  aerial  colors  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  One  white  cloud  is 
stirring  in  ihe  midst ;  a  likiw  tufts  from  it 
floating  up,  like  a  fairy  pinnace  on  \h» 
aery  sea,  or  like  some  dove-winged  mes- 
senger of  peace  coming  once  more,  per- 
haps— who  knows  f  for  the  last  time. 
But  where  is  Chimborazo  ?  Oh,  it  is  far 
above,  islanded  in  the  soft  blue  of  the 
upper  heavens,  above  an  expanse  of  thin 
sky-like  vapor,  like  a  dome  of  tender 
sunny  cloud,  a  thing  entirely  pertaining 
to  heaven,  and  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  earth,  but  to  present  it  with 
an  image  of  heavenly  peace,  an  object 
to  inspire  heavenly  fancies,  and  yeariv- 
ings. 

At  length,  here  is  the  very  painter 
Humboldt  so  longs  for  in  his  writings ; 
the  artist  who,  studying,  not  in  our  little 
hot-houses,  but  in  Nature's  great  hot- 
house bounded  by  the  tropics,  with  labor 
and  large-thoughted  particularity  par- 
allel to  his  own,  should  add  a  new  and 
44 
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such  matters,  and  ilB  piaipc  is  generous  and  emphatic. 
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TiiK  remembrance  of  the  pictures  Mr. 
Clnu'ch  fi)nner]y  sent  to  usfor  exhibition, 
gives  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  arrival 
of  anything  new  by  him  ;   his  subjects 
having  hitherto  been  of  the  utmost  nov- 
elty and  magnificence,  the  choice  of  them 
singularly  daring,  and  the  treatment,  of 
highly- vk'rought  truthfulness,  beauty,  and 
splendor.     The  **  Heart  of  the  Andes," 
and  the  '*  Iceberg"  (the  "Niagara"  we 
never   saw),  were  comprehensive  repre- 
sentations each  of  an  entire  class  of  noble 
scenery  in  nature,  additionally  valuable 
as  being  of  subjects  the  most  remote  from 
us,  and  not  merely  extending  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  we  live  in,  but  fur- 
nishing a  delightful  stimulus  to  the  im- 
agination, in  the  new  forms  of  astonish- 
ing gi'andeur  and  loveliness  with  which 
they  abound.     The  painter  who  displays 
so  much  talent  and  lidventurous  spirit  in 
adding  these  subjects  to  his  art,  and  then 
sends  tlie  results  so  far  for  our  judgment, 
has,  surely,  particular  claims  on  our  at- 
tention ;  especially  if,  as  we  believe,  they 
have  ])eculiar  merits  which  ought  to  put 
our  own  landscape  painters  very  much 
on   their  mettle.     Indeed,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  haunted  by  the  somewliat 
humiliating  impression,  that  from  the  ut- 
most excellence  landscape  art  ever  at- 
tained among  us,  this  American  alone  is, 
in   the   IngJcd   (/uaiities,    continuous  and 
progressive,   while  we,   with  regard  to 
them,  are  forgetful,  and  have  declined. 

The  three  new  pictures — briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  our  last  number — are  of  the 
same  liigh  an<i  comprehensive  kind  as 
the  former  ones  ;  two  of  them,  *'Coto- 
paxi,"  and  **  Chimborazo,"  being  paint- 
ed as  j)endant8  to  the  "Heart  of  the 
Andes;"  and  a  magnificent  landscajie 
triptic  would  they  form  together:  the 
"  Chimborazo"  hung  on  the  left,  for  its 
expression  of  the  troj)ical  witchery  of 
l&ndscupey  the  Andean  btaaty ;   and  the 


"Cotopaxi"  on  the  right,  as  especiaDj 
representing  the  Andean  grandeur  and 
energy.     For  decision  and  inagnifieenoe 
of  effect,  this  last  picture  is  the  most 
striking  of  the  three.     In  contemplating 
it,  you  look  down  over  a  plain,  of  which 
the  abrupt  horizon  stretching  across  the 
picture,  not  far  beneath   the   peaks  of 
mountains,  creates  the  impression  imme- 
diately of  a  grept  height  above  the  sea. 
Far  above  all  other  crests,  against  the 
fair  cool  brightness  of  the  morning,  the 
volcanic  cone  ascends,  itself  pale  with 
snow,  and  therefore  in  aspect  of  a  spirit- 
like,  mystical  faintness  ;  bnt  not  the  less 
a  most  energetic  fountain  of  dark  smoke, 
which   shoots   up    elatcly   in    forms  of 
strange  fantasy,  till  it  grows  light  enough 
for  the  wind  to  spread  it  on  one  side  all 
over  the  heavens  in  huge  mountainous 
volumes,  behind  which  the  burning  disc 
of  the  sun  appears,  new  risen,  glaring 
around   with  a  lurid  fiery  light.     The 
cone  of  the  volcano  seems  to  stand  be- 
tween day  and  night  w4th  a  sublime  ab- 
ruptness.  It  is  a  grand  and  most  daiing 
conception.  The  ))aitial  influence  of  this 
glare — ruddily   tiring  the  smoke,  dim- 
ly suffusing  the  distant  heights,  flashing 
across  a  lonely  lake  with  a  sulphurous  in- 
tensity, and  touching  preciously  into  m- 
by  the  pale  eruj)ted  cliffs  close  at  hand — 
contrasted  wuth  the  green  and  golden 
inequalities  of  the  Paramo,  or  plain,  left 
more  to  the  serener  light  of  morning,  re- 
sults in  splendid  oppositions  and  varie- 
ties of  color ;  to  undei*stand  whose  natu- 
ral co-existence,  and  avoid  accusation  of 
a  want  of  atmospheric  unity,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
here  two  oj)po8ite  sources  of  tone,  the 
lurid  sun-fired  pall  of  the  volcano,  and 
the  serene  morning,  whose  spray  of  sil- 
ver dappled  clouds  you  see  shooting  up 
behind  its  ruddy,  loosely-hanging  films, 
with  marvelous  beauty.     Immediately  at 
your  feet  yawns  a  chasm,  filled  with  the 
fierce  youth  of  some  river,  which,  Ijom 
in  a  cataract  from  the  high-seated  lake, 
boils  up  its  smoke  of  itpray  with  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  fumes  of  the 
great  Cotopaxi.  From  its  ghostly  depths, 
it  floats  up  into  the  light  of  a  rosy  love- 
liness,  and  even   hints  of  the  sunbows 
which  perhaps  would  glitter  out  keenly  ere 
long,  did  yon  tremendous  fuming  cease 
It  is  a  scene  of  sti'ange  solemn  mag- 
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nificence  ;  with,  obviously,  beyond  com- 
pare, more  deep  and  delicate  truth* in  it 
than  those  dull,  commonplace  works 
which  alone  pass  muster  with  dull,  com- 
monplace folk  who  never  understand  that 
Nature's  mysteries  and  splendors  are  as 
much  facts  as  the  most  prosaic  e very-day 
objects,  as  the  very  chairs  they  sit  on. 
And  in  these  vapors  of  various  kinds, 
there  are  magical  feats  of  the  pencil,  such 
as  we  can  not  remember  seeing  equaled 
of  late  by  our  own  painters,  who,  active 
as  they  also  are  in  seeking  out  the  more 
magnificent  effects  of  nature,  are  apt  to 
be  dry,  hard,  and  opaque,  comparatively. 
We  can  not  recall  in  them  anything  of 
the  kind  so  finely  done  as  this  transpa- 
rency, or  transpicuousness  rather,  look- 
ing through  veils  of  smoke  inflamed  by 
the  sun,  upon  the  silvery  eruptions  of 
tlie  dappled  morning ;  or  the  pale  mist 
and  sultry  haze  lying  before  those  huge 
hea]>sof  earth-born  darkness  which  the 
painter  has  rendered  with  no  less  aerial 
delicacy  than  grandeur.  We  here  per- 
ceive that  in  the  painting  of  aifrial  mys- 
tery, a  chief  element  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity in  representing  nature,  Mr.  Church 
has  rare  excellence.  It  is  a  most  un- 
Pre-Rai)haelite  quality,  which  the  com- 
paratively crude  opaque  coloring  charac- 
teristic of  our  painters  fails  to  express. 
The  execution  of  the  foreground  of  this 
picture  of  Cotopaxi  does-  not  altogether 
please  us.  We  think  it  somewhat  com- 
monplace, wanting  in  jf^y/t' ;  and  the  pris- 
matic hues  of  the  toiTeut-mist  below  seem 
too  violent.  Would  not  an  austerer  pale- 
ness in  that  chasm  have  been  grander? 
But  all  the  distance  is  admirable,  quite 
wonderful ;  and  in  the  next  picture  the 
foreground  is  so  excellent,  as  to  prove 
that  the  defect  in  the  ''Cotopaxi"  is  but 
temporary  and  partial,  and  therefore  does 
not  wan-ant  any  absolute  judgment 
against  the  artist. 

For  his  view  of  Chimborazo,  the  pain- 
ter descends  from  the  high  Paramo, 
where  the  vegetation  is  almost  treeless, 
to  another  climate,  low  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Guayaquil,  amidst  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  tropical  forest  Here  are 
trees,  gigantic,  yet  of  a  light  grace,  gar- 
landed to  the  top  with  drooping  para- 
•ites  ;  old  aristocrats  of  the  woods  over- 
run and  borne  down  by  a  whole  democ- 
racy of  climbing  plants  ;  an  infinite  en- 
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tanglement  and  confiised  embraccment 
of  sylvan  greatness  upd  loveliness,  with 
undergrowth  of  wide-embowering  gras- 
ses, and  "the  kings  among  grasses," 
beautiful  bamboos,  and  tall,  slender,  pa- 
triarchal palms: — the  palm,  an  under- 
gi'owth  ;  for  ab^ve  luxuriate  vigorously 
trees,  which,  though  far  higher  than  our 
monarchs  of  the  wood,  bear  magtiificent 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  painter  hesitat- 
ed much  whether  the  chief  of  these,  which, 
as  we  heard,  blooms  in  violet  and  gold 
alternately,  should  flower  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  decided  (judiciously,  we 
think)  that  it  should  not  He  feared  to 
cloy  us  with  splendor.  It  is  a  scene  of 
wild,  weird,  Indian  loveliness.  The  river 
flows  by,  all  fresh  and  lively  with  moun- 
tain floods  and  rains,  playing  filmily 
with  the  reflections  of  these  astonishing 
growths ;  a  further  winding  being  visi- 
ble through  a  low  wide  arch  in  them. 
Yet  we  should  scarcely  like  to  remain 
there  long ;  for  all  looks  humid  and  hot, 
as  if  the  place  would,  very  likely,  soon 
sweetly  insinuate  an  ague  or  mai*sh  fe- 
ver. A  spur  of  the  Cordilleras,  immedi- 
ately above,  shines  forth,  one  low  long 
ridge  of  golden  light  too  splendid  for 
this  moist  air  below ;  but  around  it  is  a 
wide  diflusion  of  transparent  vapor,  with- 
in which  some  higher  peaks,  flusned  with 
rose  tints,  appear,  or  lose  themselves  in 
a  delicate  mystery  of  aerial  colors  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  One  white  cloud  is 
stirring  in  the  midst ;  a  few  tufls  from  it 
floating  up,  like  a  fairy  pinnace  on  th« 
aery  sea,  or  like  some  dove- winged  mes- 
senger of  peace  coming  once  more,  per- 
haps— who  knows  t  for  the  last  time. 
But  where  is  Chimborazo  ?  Oh,  it  is  far 
above,  islanded  in  the  soft  blue  of  the 
upper  heavens,  above  an  expanse  of  thin 
sky-like  vapor,  like  a  dome  of  tender 
sunny  cloud,  a  thing  entirely  pertaining 
to  heaven,  and  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  earth,  but  to  present  it  with 
an  image  of  heavenly  peace,  an  object 
to  inspire  heavenly  fancies,  and  yeariv- 
ings. 

At  length,  here  is  the  very  painter 
Humboldt  so  longs  for  in  his  writings ; 
the  artist  who,  studying,  not  in  our  little 
hot-houses,  but  in  Nature's  great  hot- 
bouse  bounded  by  the  tropics,  with  labor 
and  large-thoughted  ^?i\\\ft>3\'ax>\.'^  \{*Jt- 
allel  to  Vua  oyjti,  aWviii^  ^A^ «.  waw  ^as^ 
44 
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more  magnificent  kingdom  of  Nature  to  those  palm-trees  with  more  refinement 
Art,   and  to  our  distincter  knowledge,    of  penciling.* 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  lovely,  enchanting  j  The  third  picture,  the  last  painted,  the 
landscape.  And  what  a  privilege  to  en-  ,  "Aurora  Borealis,"  at  first  strikes  the 
joy  it,  in  town,  seated  unanxiously,  ex-  mind  as  but  a  mild  Aurora.  We  onc« 
empt  from  the  unhealthy  influences  ap-  saw,  in  Portland  Place,  one  not  far  less 
paient  in  the  liumid  tojie,  the  monstrous  bright,  so  bright  that  at  the  moment  we 
entoniology,  and  all  the  other  perils  and  thought  it  fireworks  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  but 
privations  of  tropical  misadventure ;  not  it  was  a  genuine  Arctic  coniscation.  In 
parboiled  in  our  own  clothes,  not  invad-  the  present  picture,  through  a  dim,  cloud- 
ed by  the  continual  droi>ping  into  our  ed  sky,  over  a  promontoiy  of  North  Lab- 
hammocks  of  strange  enormous  insects  rador,  which  has  been  named  after  this 
of  unknown  powers,  not  mosquito-fever-  painter,  and  over  an  ice-cumbered  sea,  in 
ed.  Looking  around  the  usually  empty  whose  vast  solitude  the  little  barque 
room,  we  pitied  the  heedless  unappre-  seems  locked,  and  the  adventurous  voy- 
ciative  Londoners,  who,  indeed,  neglect  ager  and  his  dog-drawn  sledge  appear  so 
few  things  pleasant  or  beautiful  which  small  as  almost  to  elude  the  eye,  the  soft 
Fashion  graciously  jjoints  out  to  them,  rosy  ray  flits  up  quite  gently,  before  the 
but  else  will  not  readily  be  moved,  and  pale  dying  light  of  day.  Disappoint- 
BO  lose  the  mental  refreshment,  and  the  ment  in  respect  of  brilliancy,  however, 
ventilation  of  fancy,  that  come  li'om  |  is  soon  succeeded  by  appreciation  of  the 
this.  I  more  subdued  and  solemn  treatment  of 

To  cnticise  is  hardly  necessary,  where-  the  subject,  which  leads  us  to  think, 
ever  the  delight  itself  already  implies  the  \  without  much  hesitation,  that  a  pemive 
existence  of  the  artistic  merits;  for  crude-  |  feeling  is  intended.  These  boreal  flush- 
ness  and  want  of  truth  are,  of  course,  in-  ,  ings  look,  rather,  like  lonely  aspirations, 
compatible  with  such  enjoyment  on  the  i  with  more  of  tenderness  than  hope — a 
part  of  any  one  exj>erienced  in  the  excel-  rosy  languishmi'nt  in  solitude,  remote  from 
lence  of  Nature  and  of  Ait;  and  we  may,  |  climes  of  warmth,  and  tenderness,  and 

perhaps,   be  penuitted  to  say  that   we  i 

have  seen  far  too  much  of  both,  ever  to  *Neyertheles8  we  have  been  told  that  some  of 
"  ,  ,     .,         u    1        •     •  our  admired  artists  condemn  the  manner  of  these 

be  able  to  drtam  before  bad  pamtmg,  |  details,  pronouncing  the  minute  precision  of  the 
however  beautiful  the  subject  misrepre-  forms  untrue.  Looking  at  their  own  works, 
sented.    Nevertheless,  for  those  who  need    ^e  are  no  way  surprised  at  the  opinion.     Nature 


ing,  yet  delicate,  artistically  subordinated  cording  to  the  bias  of  his  own  mind,  and  igno- 
to   a  limited  point  of  supreme  splendor,  \  ring  quaUties  direrse  in  character.     Our  present 

and  the  drawing  playfully  truthful  to  a  !  ^1"^'"^' ^  1''°^ ""^"^ ^"^""^'^'T  ^ ^''i^rl^^^ 

J  rv         X*  J      but  more  observance  of  general  effects  of  hght  *md 

most  rare  degree.  One  ot  our  grounds  ;  shadow,  probably  see  nothing  but  obscure  intrica- 
for  classing  Mr.  Church  high  among  j  cy,  where  an  eye  like  Mr.  Church's  would  trace 
painters  lies  in  his  boundless  resources    out  distinct  and  orderly  shapes  of  loveliness,  and 

in  rendering  the  most  multitudinous  and    f^*«^^"l«  ^^  ^f"^:,  ^^''  l^owever,  that  wo  mean 

•11^-1         -IT-  X-  •    T  I'    ^'1      his  minute  details  are  perfect  everywhere :  those 

varied  details.     His  creative  mmd  fertil-    ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^he  foreground  are  pe'rhaps  in  parts 

izes  his  external  impressions ;  for  mere  !  too  distinctly  spotty,  of  too  precise  a  littleness ; 

imitation    can    give    but  a  Hew  CUt-and-  j  l>"t  the  forms  are  always  well  understood,  and 

dried  specimens  of  such  things.  The  in-  ^"^  5"^  e'??^^"^  \»  S^^l- '^"^ »  ""a^  i^""  ''^^''''^ 
J*    '.'         X'  ^  !•  •  11      u      1-       |.^      thus  denned  is  itself  interesting,  and  adds  to  our 

finities  ol  fohage,  especially,  he  has  lit-  I  knowledge  of  tropical  nature.  Nor  should  it  be 
erally  at  his  fingers'  ends,  drawing  it  -  forgotten  that  tliis  painter's  purpose  is  not  merely 
with  most  hvely  and  gracetul  precision,    to  satisfy  the  abstract  requirements  of  Art,  but  to 

He  has,  surely,  the  finest  runnmg  leafy  f\  ^  """^  knowledge  of  a  prticular  kind  of 

,       ,^i  I         -D      Tj     1      T.         TT-  landscape  nature.   The  writer  in  the  7iine«  made 

hand,  the  most  un-Fre-liaphaclite.      His  agr^at  misUike,  and  unfortunately  ignored  the 

fancy  is   not   stifled  by  these  countless  poetry  of  this  picture,  in  saving  that  Mr.  Chm«h hi 

parasites,    but   overruns   them  all,  with  minuteness  approaches  homeliness^  when  its  grace 

the  agility  of  a  little  monkey.     Here  his   J?.^  ^^^^^^  ?^^"^  ^^'^  contrary  of  that  epithet. 
•  ^  I  •.  •  •'  J  r*   Minuteness  has  no  necessary  connection  with  it. 

manipulation  seems  iniproved:  none  of  |  ^e  do  not  call  the  lesser  parls  of  flowe«  and  i». 
cm*  deftest  hands  could  have  touched  on   diant  insects  hmn^iy. 
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social  joys,  accompanied  by  palpitations  '  these  cam  /)  can  conceive,  so  nobly  and 
of  pale  doubt  and  sadness;  for  so  fancy,    comprehensively,  that  the  result  is,   in 
naturally  enough,  may  interpret  the  cold-   some  important  respects,  a  further  ad- 
er,  fainter  rays,  that  shoot  up  beside  the  |  van  cement  of  the  epicjil  style  of  land- 
one  warm,  full-hearted  gush  of  sanguin- '  scape  painting.     Here  is  the  only  land- 
ons  brightness.  These  beauteously  strange   scape  painter  who,  in  the  large  sense,  can 
aerial  phenomena  are  rendered  with  won-  '  be  said  to  have  taken  up  the  pencil  of 
derful  vividness  and  delicacy  of  feeling ;    our  great  Raphael  of  Landscape,  Tur- 
the  bluff  masses  of  the  wild  lone  prom-    ner  —  the   only   one   who    has    similar 
ontory,   too,  are   finely  rounded ;    and,    perceptions  of  beauty,  and  similar  crfea- 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  and   tive  powers,  to  raise  him  to  the  same 
absence  of  hard-to-be-managed   details,    high  principles  of  Art.  Nay,  more,  he  is 
it  is  perhaps,  a>s  a  lohofe,  the  most  per-    cairying  on  Turner's  work  where  h^  left 
fectly    harmonious    production    of   the    off,  adding  to  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
three.     Especially,  it  marks  Mr.  Church    cence  of  the  whole,  greater  precision  and 
as  an  admirable  colorist,  in  that  high  cri-   completeness  of  detail ;  so  that,  in  place 
terion,  the  refinement  of  his  subdued  and   of  the  slurring  of  form,  and  numerous  eye- 
neutral  tints,  which  are  never  monoto-   sores,  the    dreamy  consciousness,   with 
nous   and  lifeless,    but   infinitely  varied    which  we  must  content  ourselves  in  con- 
withbeauteousgleamings  and  undertones,    templating  Turner  s  foremost  and  most 
and  often  of  exquisite  quality.     And  in    comprehensive  works,  the  great  pi(;ture 
the  more  brilliant  works,  vigorous  and    here  is  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  little  pio- 
splendid  as  is  the  color,  it  is  finely  sub-   tures,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  a 
ordinated  by  gradations  up  to  the  one    separate  delight,  each  interwoven  with 
or  two  supreme  Hashes,  with  a  variety    the  others ;  and,  certainly,  never  did  we 
and   harmony,    which   prove  unusually   see  such  completeness  of  detail,  both  in 
great  resources  in  this  element  of  his  art.    color  and  form,  in  immense  quantity  and 
So  here  are  three  graphic  poems  awak-   variety,  united  with  a  splendid,  aerial, 
ening  three  different  kinds  of  emotion  ;    and  poetical  general  effect. 
one  ardently  sublime,  the  second  of  the  i      There  was  much  ridicule  of  Tunier  in 
very  fullness  of  beauty,  and  this,    the   his  lifetime;   but  now   we   are  humble 
third,  pensively  tender,   pathetic.     We    enough,  though  not  so  much  before  his 
would  not  disparage  our  own  landscap-   excellence  as  before  his  eloquent  lam  3 ; 
ists.      Clever,   industrious  workers  are   yet  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  the 
countless  among  them ;  and  many  are   prismatic  manifestations  of  his  dotage 
endued   with  a  gentleness   and   pictur-    fetch  preposterous  prices,  to  the  vexa- 
esquenessof  feeling  worthy  of  our  sweet   tion  of  his  intelligent  admirers,  who  re- 
minor   poets.     Some  color  vigorously,  '  gret  that  others  should  be  sophisticated 
but  make  little  of  form ;   multitudes  can    as  to  his  real  merits  by  having  to  admire 
imitate  vividly  separate  objects,  without   them.     Meanwhile,  comes  from  afar  the 
combining    them    into    an   harmonious    work  of  his  only  true  successor ;  and, 
whole,  far  less  into  a  result  that  touches    with  regret  be  it  spoken,  it  receives  so 
the  heights  of  feeling  and  imagination,    little  attention,  that  they  who  have  in- 
The  sense  of  beauty,  the  comprehensive  '  curred  the  trouble  and  cost  of  doing  that 
creative  energy  of  mind,  are  now  want-  j  which  might  enrich  us  with  a  most  valu- 
ing among  us  to  effect  anything  parallel   able  incentive  in  landscape  art,  and  with 
to  the  works  of  the  higher  order  of  poets,    a  delightful  enlargement  of  our  impres- 
or  of  painters,  and  fulfill  the  conditions   sious  of  nature,  begin  to  consider  it  as, 
of  the  "  grand  heroic  style  of  landscape   of  necessity,   their  last  attempt  of  the 
painting,"  dwelt  upon  by  the  scientific   kind.     Such  would  be  a  most  poor  con- 
philosopher,  Humboldt,  as  the  end  to  be   elusion.  At  least  it  was  a  handsome  chal- 
desired.     But  here,  we  afiirm,  is  a  visit   lenge.     But  the  probabilities  seem  to  be, 
from   one,    who,    to  say  the   least,  ap- ;  that  this  excellence,  of  the  very  kind  of 
preaches  far  nearer  to  the  fulfillment  of  which  we  fall  short,  will  return  so  slight- 
those  conditions.     Here  is  one  who  can    ly-honored  that  we  shall  see  its  face  no 
draw,  can  color,  can  air-tone.,  can  imitate,  j  more :  and  the  general  admiration  it  wins 
compose,  and  (oh,  infinitely  beyond  all ;  in  its  own  country  will  have  some  nat- 
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by  a  buzz  and  an  audible  whisper ;  we  |  The  last  time  Mrs.  Opie  visited  Lon- 
could  only  make  out  the  words  Sceur  de  don  was  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Chaiite\  and  walking  with  formal  state  up  ,  1851.  There  she  was  wheeled  about  in 
the  room,  we  saw  Amelia  Opie,  leaning  a  garden  chair.  She  retained  much  of 
on  the  arm  of  a  somewhat  celebrated  her  original  fi'eshness  of  fonn  and  mind. 
Irishman  (O'Gorman  Mahon),  six  feet  and  was  cheerful  and  "  chatty."  In  the 
high,  and  large  in  propoilion,  with  pecu-  brief  conversation  I  had  with  ber,  siir- 
liarities  of  dress  that  enhanced  the  con-  rounded  as  she  was  by  friends  who  loved, 
trast  between  him  and  his  companion,  and  strangers  who  venerated  her,  she  re- 
She  was  habited  as  usual  in  her  plain  called  our  pleasant  intercourse  in  Paris, 
grey  silk,  and  Quaker  cap,  "  fastened  be-  murmuring  more  than  once,  "How  many 
neath  her  chin  with  whimpers  which  had  of  them  have  gone  before  !" 
email  crimped  frills."  No  wonder  such  ■  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  chanced 
a  vision  ot  simplicity  and  purity  should  to  be  in  Norwich,  and  there  my  last  visit 
have  startled  gay  Parisian  dames,  few  or  to  her  was  paid  at  her  residence  in  the 
none  of  whom  had  the  legist  idea  of  the  Castle  Meadow.  The  honse  exists  no 
nature  of  the  costume ;  but  the  good  old  longer,  but  a  picture  of  it  has  been  pre- 
General  selected  her  from  a  host  of  wor-  served  by  her  Mend,  Lucy  Brightwell, 
Bhi})ers,  and  seemed  jealous  lest  a  rival  and  I  have  engraved  it ;  plain  house 
should  steal  the  fascinating  Quaker  from  though  it  was,  and  fitly  so,  its  memory 
his  side.  i  is  hallowed. 

To  Lafayette  and  his  family,  Mrs.  Opie  i  The  room  was  hung  with  portraits, 
was  greatly  attached.  She  described  him  principally  of  her  own  drawing  ;*  flowers 
as  "a delightful,  loveable  man,"  "a hand-  she  was  never  without.  She  was  de- 
some,  blooming  man  of  seventy,"  "  hum-  lighted  with  its  cheerful  outlook,  andde- 
ble,  simple,  and  blushing  at  his  own  scribed  it  as  a  '*  pleasant  cradle  for  re- 
praises  ;"  and  in  allusion  to  her  appear-  |>osing  age."  From  her  windows  she 
ance  at  one  of  his  "  receptions,"  she  saw  "  noble  trees,  the  castle  turrets," 
writes : — **  I  sighed  when  I  looked  at  my  and  "  the  woods  and  rising  grounds  of 
simple  Quaker  dress,  considered  whether  Thorpe."  She  was  thankful  that  *'  the 
I  had  any  business  there,  and  slunk  into  lines  had  fallen  to  her  in  pleasant  places." 
a  corner."  But  that  was  when  the  gene-  There,  venerated  and  loved,  she  dwelt 
ral  "  received  "  in  state  at  the  Etat  Major  from  1848  to  her  death, 
of  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  not  when  She  was  at  that  time  very  lame,  yet 
she  was  "at  home"  with  him  and  his  thecourtesy  of  her  nature  was  manifested 
family  at  **  the  Grange."  i  in  an  effort  to  rise  and  give  me  a  cordial 

It  was  at  this  time  she  sate  to  the  sculp-    welcome,  chatting  pleasantly  and  cheer- 
tor  David  for  the  medal  I  have  engraved.  ,  fully  of  gone-by  people  and  times. 
David  was   a   small,  undignified   man,        She  described  her  dwelling  in  a  letter 
much  pock-marked.     He  was  to  the  last   written  to  Mrs.  Hall,  dated  8th  Month, 
a  fierce  republican  ;  as  fierce,  though  not   4,  1851 : 

as  ruthless,  as  his  relative  and  namesake,  ,      uj  ^^  ^i^^  n*,  tt„,i  i-,,  .  _„.„.,    ^ 
,,  •   .  T  u     i?i_'       1     .     '  '         I  am  glad  Mr.  Hall  hked  my  residence, 

thepamter.     I  saw  niuch  ot  him  dunng   i  had /on^  tr/^W  for  it.    The  view  is  a  con- 
several  after  visits  to  Pans.  pt^nt  delight  to  me.    My  rooms  are  nUher  too 

Mrs.  Opie  occupied  an  entresol  in  the  small,  but  my  sitting-rooms  and  chamber  be- 
Hotel  de  la  Paix,  and  a  servant,  with  ing  c/i  mite,  ihey  suit  a  lame  body  as  I  now 
something  ofthe  appearance  of  a  sobered-  »«";  and  below  1  have  three  parlors,  two 
down  soldier  in  dress  and  deportment,  I  kitchens  and  a  pretty  little  garden— for  a 
-,«:*..!  ;«  *u^  ««*^^.x^,«  r^e  fkV.  rv.,„i,^i  town.  I  have  a  second  floor  and  an  attic 
waited  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Quaker  ^^^.^^  commands  Norwich  and  the  adjacent 
dame  to  announce  her  visitors,  bingu-  >  country;  but  this  is  thrown  away  on  me-I 
lariy  enough,  Mrs.  Opie  wjis  never  more  have  seen  it,  and  that  is  enough.  The  noble 
at  home  than  in  Paris,  where  her  dress  trees,  flowery  shrubs,  and  fine  acacias,  round 
in  the  streets,  as  well  as  at  the  various  the  castle  keep,  into  which  I  am  daily  look- 
reunionSf  attracted  much  attention  and  cu- ; 


riosity,  the  Parisians  believing  she  be-'     *  *;ltwns  her  custom,  fi^m  a  very  early  period, 
,  1    ^  r    •  ?       A  •     *.      to  take  profile  hknesscs,  m  penciL  of  those  who 

longed  to  some  religious  ovd^YaVmU)   vmv^^w-,  «.N^^\wdx<.r  of  these  sketch^ 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  X-^^t^  Y^«8fcT^^\\i\sw;J^%»f^v}waiu^^ 
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willi,  ohvioHMly.  lu'viim!  i-.^:- ■     ; 
V  (li-('|>  iiiiil  <U'lu-:ilt' "truth  ■;-. 
tiiiiii   thi)<w   (lull,    comiUDiii'l.ii'i*    w.^'v 
wliifli  niotip  ]i.i«s  iiinstcr  witli  ilul!.  .■■■■■   -  - 
inoii|il;iM'  WknhoiiovcrumU'rsiriuJ :'  ■.:     ■ 
Niituif's  Kiyslmus  ami  s|>U'iii1.t<  ;ir;    .-     -. 
niin'li/ii'/v  jis  till'  most  pr.isnicevirv. ",  i    ,■ 
oljjccis,  !w  l!io  very  di»ir<<  tiny  *;:    - 
Ai.il   ill  llie«(  vajiomof  vari-iu~  kl:' *>.    :- 
then  art'  iiiagU'^al  ii-'ats  of  tlii-  ]H>iioi',  -  -  ■: 
■B  wo  i-aii  not  remember  HL-eiiiir  t-^-.: '■■". 
ofliile  by  ouron-n  painter!*,  wtio.  s. :.       i^- 
w  tlicy  iilso  are  in  seeking  out  tbi  7.-  ■■-    -" 
uin<iititioent  etTects  of  uaturc,  aiv  i: :  : 
be  dry,  hard,  and  opaque,  conipsn:^':-'  ~     : — 
Wo  ean  not  recall  in  tliem  "ny^-- '  -  . 
the  kind  no  finely  done  B9  lliis  itlls  i-    r.^ 
reiitiy,  or  trnnMpicuousnesB  ratber.  '>:•:<.-   -  ^ 
ing  tliroiigli  veils  of  smoke  in£iza;-I  j'-   z^ 
the  sun,  upon  the  silvery  er^c^.'Otr  <!    ^- 
tlic  dajiiiktl  morning ;  or  the  i<ui  nnt    ~  '' 
uid  Hultry  haze  lying  before  tiTse  un^  j^ 
heniisof  earth- bom  darkne^  vina.  isr    ..-. 

Sninter  has  rendered  with  no  j±»  tiraL  ttr 
elicacy  than  grandeur.  Wt-  'wt  n^  -* 
oeive  that  in  the  painting  of  Vn»  =t=-  s*^  " 
tery,  a  chief  element  of  Mxrr  su  <d-  ~ 
limity  in  representing  nator*^^  JIbtc  - 
has  rare  ezoellenoe.  b  it  a  mum  x.-  -— 
Pre-Raphaelite  qnaiity,  «it«n  -fat  <^-  - 
paratively  ornde  opaqw  tokisic  ■^=-  ' 
t«ristio  of  our  poiDten  fi^  v'szist 
The  ezeontion  of  tba  bn_\»mt  t-.»  " 
|»ctare  of  Cotcqpid  daa»  iv  ai^vr 
please  m.  We  ihinhawg  tc  ~ 
aoODplaoe,  -wmD^agia^.^^n.  = 


■.liiiity  nfliuWiiiu- 
I'Vf  can  n-st  willi  a 

ciTtiinlv.  never  ■liil  we 

■iciiws  of  detail,  boili  in 

ri.  in  immense  iiu:iiitity  :i:iil 

,:\   with  a  Biileiidiil.  sV-riiil, 

,1  ftt-nf-riil  eff.'.-t. 

iviiH  miii!!i  ridiftilc  of  Fm 


'  arc  liiitiib't 
K-lil»-f..n.iii. 


boo  Tioleot  Wouldi 
S^  Id  lltRt  chaan  ' 
Sut  ntl  the  ditUiM 


n'ithont 
I  ^^  inionious 

•jz^m-  ,nt  touches 

imagination. 
i-omprehcnHive 
I,  are  now  wantr 
vi  anything  parallel 
uigher  order  ot  poets, 
id  fhllill  the  conditions 
heroic  style  of  landscape 
_lt  upon  by  the  Kcientitic 
r«RtlK»ldt,  as  the  end  ^»  be 
iiut  here,  wo  attirm,  is  a  visit 
^  who,  to  say  the  least,  ap- 
jfa"  nearer  to  the  fultiilnicnt  of 
Wtions.  Here  is  one  who  mn 
n  color,  can  nir-tuify  citn  imitate, 
■^  and  (oh,  intinitely  beyond  all 


,-!i,  lliough  not  so 
■lienre  us  lii'linv  his  elo-jii 'lU  I'.im-; 
■t  with  so  little  disr-riniinatioti.  lint  the 
pvisimiie  nianilb-'tiitioiis  of  his  diil:i^e 
fcteh  ]ireiiostei-ons  pviin's,  to  the  vcx-i- 
tion  of  his  iiitel!i::etit  admirers,  wlio  r.^- 
gret  tliiit  others  should  In- s<)).lii-ti.-iil«>d 
n«  ti>  his  i-o!il  merits  hv  /mrii"/  to  :i  l^nire 
them.  Sl.'.inwhile,  wini-s  from  iit-ir  llie 
work  of  liis  only  true  »nci-i";sor :  iiml, 
with  regret  ho  it  spoken,  it  receive*  10 
little  attention,  th;it  they  wlio  Imvc  in- 
ciiri-cd  the  troulih-  iiml  eoit  of  dmiv^  t'rit 
which  miirht  enrich  iii  with  a  mo-it  v.y'.n- 
ahle  incentive  in  landsPiipe  art.  ami  with 
a  ileli'^liiHil  ciiliirtieiuenl  of  our  ini.irc*- 
sioiis  of  nature,  h-.^'in  to  consider  it  as, 
of  necessity,  their  la-^t  allcmi.t  of  tlie 
kind.  Such  would  he  a  rno-:t  pour  con- 
ehision.  At  le.wt it  w:is  a  ha;iiUoin  •  i!i  il- 
leni,'e.  ISul  the  [inilwhililii-s  swm  to  he, 
that  this  oxecUeivM.',  of  the  very  kinl  of 
which  we  fall  sluirt,  will  ri-turn  so  sli^'ht- 
ly-lionored  that  we  sliall  sv.'  its  fu-.i  no 
more:  andtheguneralailmiriHion  it  win-* 
in  its  own  coiiutry  wiU  Ivwa  »««&*  vvA^ 
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inforraation  to  a  mysterious  being  named  the  Sancy  Jane,  the  Lightning  Flash, 
Lloyd,  whom  nobody  ever  sees,  but  the  Good  Intent,  the  Little  Wonder,  and 
every  one  talks  about ;  who  is  reputed  the  like — are  in  great  request.  All  this 
to  keep  a  coifee-house,  though  no  one  is  very  well  so  long  as  the  owner  is  con- 
would  know  where  to  find  it ;  who  keeps  cerned  only  with  his  own  ship  ;  bat 
a  Lid  and  a  Reghter^  but  does  not  sell '  when  he  wishes  to  exchange  kindly  ser- 
anything  at  his  coffee-house,  or  entertain  i  vices  with  his  brother  shipowners,  to 
any  guests.  '  give  and  receive  information  relating  to 

The  preliminary  condition  to  all  this  the  wants  and  the  whereabouts  of  ves- 
•upply  of  ship-news  is,  that  every  ship  sels  at  sea,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
must  have  a  uam^^  an  appellation  which  importance  that  confusion  should  be 
will  distinguish  her  from  all  other  ships,  avoided  in  the  identification  of  the  sever- 
The  necessity  for  this  is  felt  for  ships  al-  al  ships.  The  Victoria,  for  instance,  is 
most  as  much  as  human  beings,  and  has  of  course  a  very  good  name  for  a  ship 
been  acknowledged  almost  from  the  ear-  belonging  to  a  loyal  Englishman  ;  bat 
liest  times.  As  a  shipowner  is  under  little  what  if  there  be  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  ships 
or  no  control  in  the  matter,  the  variety  of  of  that  name  !  The  Victoria  of  Liver- 
names  becomes  something  rather  formid-  pool  is  more  precise ;  but  the  difficulty 
able.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  is  not  wholly  removed  even  now,  for 
names  of  saints  are  largely  adopted  as  there  is  a  plurality  of  Victorias  at  thai 
the  names  of  ships — more  generally,  famous  port  If  we  were  to  say  Messrs 
however,  in  past  times  than  at  present.  Cotton  and  Bale's  merchant  ship  Vio* 
Among  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  ves-  toria  of  Liverpool,  the  designation  would 
sels  that  now  hoist  the  British  flag,  pen-  become  too  clumsy  and  lengthy  for  con- 
etrating  into  every  sea  and  almost  every  venient  use  in  signaling, 
river  in  the  world,  either  for  warlike  de-  '  But  how  about  Lloyd?  Who  w  Lloyd  t 
moiistration  or  for  peaceful  commerce,  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  ships  and 
wliat  a  medley  of  names  we  meet  with  !  ships'  names  ?  The  truth  is,  marine  in- 
The  surname  and  Christian  name  of  the  surance  is  the  link  of  connection  hera 
owner  of  the  ship  ;  the  Christian  names  of  Nearly  all  ships  belonging  to  the  Mer- 
his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  or  of  his  cantile  Marine,  though  none  belonging 
sweetheart  if  he  be  a  bachelor ;  the  names  to  the  Royal  Navy,  are  insured  against 
of  royal  and  high-born  personages ;  the  the  varied  dangers  of  the  seas,  either  by 
names  of  men  who  have  rendered  them-  individual  capitalists,  known  as  under- 
selves  famous  by  deeds  of  arms  or  ser-  writers,  or  by  joint-stock  marine  insur- 
vices  in  statesmanship ;  the  names  of  ahce  companies.  During  the  latter  half 
women  who  have  gathered  a  halo  around  of  the  last  century,  one  Mr.  Lloyd  kept 
them  by  their  deeds  of  goodness ; — all  are  a  coffee-house  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
among  the  items  open  to  the  sponsors  of  much  frequented  by  City  men,  not  simp- 
ships.  And  so  are  the  names  of  jewels,  ly  for  the  beverage  which  gave  it  a  name, 
stars,  planets,  plants,  birds,  fishes,  in-  but  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  transao- 
sects;  of  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  rivers;  tion  of  business.  We  have  many  such 
of  countries,  continents,  islands,  mouu-  now — Garraway's,  tlie  Baltic,  the  Jeru- 
tains,  valleys ;  of  volcanoes,  geysers,  av-  salem,  tlie  South  American,  ifcc.  One 
alanches,  torrent*?,  rapids,  cataracts ; — all  room  in  this  coffee-house  was  appropri- 
are  looked  upon  as  fair  game.  The  char-  ated  to  the  use  of  a  committee  of  under- 
scters  in  Shakspeare's  plays  supply  a  writers  as  a  place  of  meeting.  Hence 
goodly  variety,  as  witness  Macduff,  Othel-  Lloyd's,  or  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  became 
lo,  Desdemona,  Hanilet,Ophelia,  Romeo,  known  to  all  City  men  as  a  place  connect- 
Juliet,  King  Lear,  Cordelia,  Cymbeline,  ed  with  the  insurance  of  ships.  Lloyd 
Imogene,  Portia,  Prospero,  Miranda,  in  due  time  was  gathered  to  his  fiithers, 
Caliban,  Oberon,  Titania,  Puck,  Ariel,  and  the  coffee-house  disappeared  to  make 
and  Hotspur.  In  a  similar  way  the  way  for  new  streets  and  handsome  build- 
characters  in  popular  novels,  poems  and  ings;  still  the  name  clung  to  the  society, 
Bongs  have  been  invited  to  the  christen-  and  has  done  so  ever  since.  For  a  time 
ing.  What  may  be  caWed  Savvey  uavwc^  \\\^  tc«fe\xw^^^^x^.Vveld  at  the  South-Sea 
— ^tiie  FiyingFoam,tbellappy-go-\\iLck^>  ^o\»fe\\sw\.  «ax^  n^<^  w<^^  ^^jos^j^^S^- 
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change  has  been  built,  the  society  has  of  the  ship  into  view ;  seeing  tliat  a 
occu})ied  a  set  of  rooms  in  that  building,  sound,  substantial  old  sliip  is  more  wor- 
The  members  are  not  merely  underwri-  thy  of  respect  than  a  cheaply-built  new 
ters.  More  than  a  century  ago  a  society  one.  Surveyors  are  appointed  by  Lloyd's 
of  underwriter  was  formed,  and  about  Committee  at  all  the  chief  ship-bulhling 
eighty  years  ago  a  society  of  shipowners,  ports  to  report  upon  the  ships.  As  it  is 
In  1834  a  new  Lloyd's  was  formed  by  optional  with  every  ship-owner  whether 
combining  underwriter,  shipowners,  in-  he  will  belong  to  Lloyd's  or  not,  so  is  it 
surance-brokers,  and  shipping-merchants  free  to  him  to  determine  whether  his  ship 
in  one  society  or  committee.  The  old  shall  undergo  this  scrutiny  ;  but  he  cau 
Lloyd's,  or  Underwriter'  Society,  held  obtain  better  freights  and  easier  insur- 
mainly  in  view  the  preparation  and  an-  ance  if  his  ship  ranks  well  at  Lloyd's, 
nual  publication  of  a  Register  of  British  and  therefore  it  is  usually  worth  his 
merchant  shipping,  notifying  the  age,  while  to  pay  the  fee  incurred  ibr  this 
burthen,  quality,  and  condition  of  all  the  purpose.  The  surveyor  ascertains  the 
vessels.  This  Register  is  of  great  con-  age  of  the  vessel,  the  kind  of  timber 
venience  to  underwriters  and  shipowners, '  mostly  employed  in  her  construction,  the 
in  establishing  the  equity  of  the  terms  of  style  of  build,  the  wear  and  tear  she  has 
insurance  for  any  particular  ship.  The  received,  the  amount  and  kind  of  repair 
members  of  Lloyd's  pay  an  annual  fee,  she  has  undergone,  and  her  present  con- 
for  which  they  have  the  use  of  an  under- ,  dition.  All  these  particulars  are  taken 
writers'  room,  a  captains'  room,  a  read-  into  account  in  giving  her  a  rank  or  posi- 
ing-room,  an  inquiry  office,  and  other  tion.  The  phrase  or  designation  A  I,  for 
apartments.  The  aifairs  are  managed  by  any  thing  that  is  first-rate  of  its  kind,  is 
a  committee,  compiising  equal  iminbers  bon'owed  from  the  phraseology  of  rJoti<P$ 
of  shijKJwners,  underwriters,  and  mer-  lit  (/inter.  A  kind  of  biography  of  every 
chants.  The  primary  object  of  all  the  ship  is  kept  up ;  for  as  in  the  natural 
members  alike  is  to  give  what  may  be  com'se  of  things  age  brings  on  deteriora- 
called  a  character  to  every  ship  in  the  tion  in  a  ship,  the  rank  in  18G5  may  not 
British  merchant  service ;  an  estimate  be  the  same  as  in  1864.  The  surveyons 
founded  on  her  size,  shape,  build,  mate-  record  their  surveys  sutiTiciently  often  to 
rials,  age  and  condition.  A  merchant  make  their  register  truthful  as  concerns 
can  thus  tell  whether  a  ship  in  which  his  the  actual  condition  of  the  ships, 
goods  are  about  to  be  placed  is  likely  to  '■.  Lloyd  the  mysterious  becomes,  then, 
be  trustworthy,  or  has  a  "good  charao-  \  practically  a  book — a  register  with  which 
ter  ;*'  an  underwriter  can  tell  whether  a  the  general  public  have  not  much  to  do 
ship  which  he  is  about  to  insure  should  \  —-containing  items  of  information  con- 
pay  a  high  or  low  rate  of  premium — the  j  cerning  a  ship's  owner,  captain,  port, 
higher  according  to  its  age  or  unsound-  j  age,  materials,  state  of  repair,  «&c.  Or 
ness ;  and  shipowners  can  tell  what  ought  j  rather,  this  is  one-half  of  Lloyd,  who  has 
to  be  the  relative  values  of  different  ships   a  sort  of  m vstical  double  existence.     The 


by  the  same  test     To  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  ships  in  this  way  is  a  formid- 


other  half  consists  of  a  Listj  known  equal- 
ly by  Lloyd's  name.      Shipping  intelli- 


able  work.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  '  gence  is  obtained  from  almost  every  ])ort 
system,  the  committee  classified  ships  •  on  the  globe  by  agents  in  correspondence 
merely  according  to  their  ages  and  the  |  wuth  Lloyd's,  notifying  the  arrival  and 
places  where  they  were  built ;  ranking ,  departure  of  all  ships,  ships  "  spoken 
as  "first-class"  those  built  within  a  cer-   with"  at  sea,  and  ships  wrecked  or  dam- 

"   aged.      This  infonnatiAi    is  regularly 
booked,  and  is  afterwards  published 


tain  number  of  year,  and  "second-class 

those  older  than  this  limit     Or,  more 

precisely,  they  were  divided  into  classes   IJoyd^a  List,     Most  of  the  ship-news  in 

A,  E,  1,  and  O,  according  to  the  age  of  \  the  daily  paper  is  obtained  f "om  this 


the  hull,  and  into  sub-classes  1,  2,  aud  3, 
according  to  the  rigging.     But  this  rude 


List^    LioydCs  Riyider  and  Lloyd b  Lint  be- 
long to  and  are  managed  by  two  differ- 
method  has  been  su})erseded  by  one  more   ent  committees,  but  they  ar^  boAK^vcw'SiXiflbr 
reasonable    aud    discriminating,   which  I  tioua  o^  XXv^  ow^  ^v%aX.\\iNvs^^\i^^^^    ^ 
would  take  tZieactuai  present  condition  \      Adup  ^^tt^^^^en'^S^'*'*  ^^Ra>»    >>*'^ 
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ural  thoughts  on  our  indifference.  Thus 
may  we  lose  an  admirable  and  most 
well-timed  lesson,  and  be  left  alone  with 
our  mediocrity. 

Individuals  of  high  repute  for  intelli- 

fence  have,  we  know,  been  thoroughly 
elighted  with  these  works ;  but  artists 
ingrained  in  principles  of  a  different  kind, 
and  the  guides  of  public  opinion,  have 
been  curiously  inattentive  to  them  ;  our 
public,  generally,  being  so  pre-occupied 
as  to  have  little  leisure  for  the  discovery 
of  merit  w^hich  has  not  already  the  entree. 
Moreover,  perception  of  beauty,  that  in- 
dispensable gi'eat  ground  of  artistic  judg- 
ment, without  which  cold  dry  intellect, 
and  science  herself,  lead  but  darkly 
astray,  has,  in  consequence  of  our  rigid 
matter-of-factness  and  dry  utilitarianism, 
become  wonderfully  rare  among  us  En- 
glish. For  the  present,  our  very  ideali-^ 
ty  seems  to  be  ugliness ;  and  \vhen  we 
quit  the  commonplace,  it  is  for  the /a  fitas- 
tical.  The  heroines  of  our  fancy  are 
now-a-days  neither  of  eaith  nor  heaven, 
but  rather  mere  phantasms  of  the  limbo 
of  vanity,  there  expiating  heartless  fol- 
lies and  vices.  Witness  the  walls  of  our 
Academy.  In  our  cold  cai'elessness,  and 
dearth  of  natural  artistic  perceptions,  we 
have  been  much  left  to  be  sophisticated 
by  phraseological  critics,  who  would  put 
us  aU  in  aisthetical  go-carts,  and  wheel 
us  where  they  please.  They  have  de- 
scriptive powers,  write  charmingly,  and 
tickle  om-  sense  of  profundity  with  high- 
sounding  dogmas  and  moral  theories, 
which  seem,  indeed,  plausible  enough ; 
but  on  compaiing  the  description  with 
the  work  described,  we  find,  now  unfre- 
quently,  that  the  eloquent  and  dainty 
phraseologist  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween ugly  and  handsome,  valueless  fact 
and  vital  truth,  archaeology  and  imagi- 
nation, good  painting  and  bad  ;  and  wl  an 
we  meditate  on  the  moral  basis  of  his 
iBsthetical  theories,  we  find  them,  in  all 
likelihood,  something  one-sided,  unge- 
nial,  contracted,  ascetic ;  their  evil  intiu- 
ence  being  indeed  traceable  in  the  false- 
ly cramped  and  rigid  lines  of  the  pencils 
led  by  them.  In  thus  making  the  ob- 
jects of  painting  the  mere  symbols  and 
ministers  of  a  morbid,  dainty,  and  fan- 
tastical morality,  imagination,  and  ideal 
beauty  have  been  sorely  and  sadly  dis- 
oountenanced  by  much   dreary  superfi- 


ciality about  truth,  which  has  led  to  a 
mindless,  servile  imitation,  in  strait- 
ened bondage  to  the  "letter"  which 
ever  kills.  From  our  higher  class  of  crit- 
ics— pre-occupied  profoundly  in  their  own 
aesthetic  circle,  much  attention  to  foreign 
works  of  an  excellence  scarcely  in  har- 
mony with  then-  previous  teachings,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  With  regard  to 
the  writers  of  the  daily  press,  then-  mis- 
cellaneous functions,  and  the  little  time 
they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  de- 
vote to  such  a  subject,  prevent  the  hope 
of  much  instioiction  from  that  source ; 
but  on  this  occasion,  their  criticisms  have 
tui*ned  out  of  the  mould  singularly  ill 
The  Dai/y  News,  the  foremost  friend  of 
the  North  during  the  late  war,  being  of 
wide  repute  and  influence  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic,  it  was  something  spec- 
ially unfortunate  that  its  critique  should 
be  of  the  undiscriminating,  and  indeed 
absolutely  unseeing  sort  The  writer  an- 
nounces that  there  is  scarcely  any  ex- 
pression of  mystery  in  these  paintings — 
nothing  ^^  allusive ; "  and  then  follows  a 
strange  puzzled  objection  that  there  is  no 
foreground;  as  if  the  iorewater  in  the 
Chimborazo,  for  instance,  did  not  answer 
the  purpose  quite  as  well.  In  this  paper 
there  are  some  qualifying  praises  worthy 
of  clever  scene- painting ;  but  the  Daily 
Telegraph  was  absolutely  contemptuous, 
naively  condemning  the  Chimboi'azo  for 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  painted  in  a  hot- 
house, heedless  of  the  simple  fact  that  it 
was  so  prepared  and  studied — that  is  to 
say,  in  a  tropical  hot-house  of  a  thousand 
leagues  in  extent,  bounded  by  vast  moun- 
tains and  rivei*s.  The  TimeSy  as  usual, 
gave  a  charming  descriptive  account  of 
these  pictures,  obviously  desiring  to  com- 
mend them  liberally  and  amiably;  but 
even  here  nothing  was  said  to  lead 
to  the  anticipation  of  their  rare  refine- 
ment and  poetical  beauty.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  minuteness  in  them,  as  remark- 
ed ali'eady,  was  wrongly  associated  with 
homeliness ;  and  they  wei*e  finally  charao- 
terized  as  such  works  as  might  be  ezpect- 
ed  from  an  American.  Yet  we  scarcely 
think  Americans  can,  for  the  present,  bo 
reasonably  expected  to  paint  landscapes 
more  refined,  more  remai'kable  for  the 
sense  of  beauty,  than  any  of  the  works 
of  our  living  landscapists.  Generally 
speaking,  these  pictureshave  been  praiaed 
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by  our  critics  in  good  average  terms,  yet 
treated  as  a  sort  of  curiosities,  creditable, 
very,  for  an  American,  but  scarcely  with- 
in the  pale  of  legitimate  Art  That  is 
the  opinion  we  especially  desire  to  deny 
and  confute.  We  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  are  works  of  thoroughly 
legitimate,  refined,  classical  Art,  not  per- 
fect, it  may  be,  but  combining  more  of  the 
elements  of  great  landscape  painting  than 
anything  we  have  of  late  ourselves  pro- 
duced ;  great  in  conception,  brilliant  in 
execution,  and  with  a  finer  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  a  more  tender  and  ele- 
vated poetical  feeling,  than  have  been 
displayed  in  this  branch  of  the  art  since 
Turner. 


Art  Journal. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF 
THE  AGE. 

BT  8.  C.  HALL,  F.8.A.,  AND  MRS.  8.  C.  HALL. 
AMEUA   OPIE, 

Ametja  Opie  lived  to  be  eighty-four 
years  old.  I  saw  her  but  a  short  time 
before  her  death,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
—she  was  then  very  lame — in  her  draw- 
ing-room at  Norwich ;  and  t  he  ruling  pas- 
sion was  still  alive,  for  she  was  neatly 
and  gracefully  dressed,  and  moved  as  if 
she  would  rise  from  her  seat  to  welcome 
ma  She  had  preserved  other  of  the  at- 
tributes of  her  youth,  and  in  her  "  the 
beauty  of  age"  was  a  charming  picture. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  James  Alder- 
son,  M.D.,  and  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1709,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Norwich,  and  in  that  city  she 
died  on  the  2d  of  December,  1853,  hav- 
ing passed  there  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
life ;  for  when  she  became  a  widow  she 
returned  to  it,  and,  with  ^qw  brief  inter- 
missions, it  was  ever  afterwards  her  home. 
Althouc:h  she  had  written  somewhat  at 
an  earlier  age,  she  did  not  become  an 
authoi^  until  after  her  marriaore.  That 
event  took  place  in  1798.  Lat€  in  the 
previous  year  she  wrote  to  one  of  her 
friends,  "Mr.  Opie  (but  mum)  is  my  de- 
clared lover."  She  hints,  however,  that 
her  heart  was  pre-engaged,  and  that  she 
**  ingeniously"  told  him  so.  He  persist- 
ed, nevertheless.  At  that  time,  she  adds, 
"  Mr.  Holcroft  also  had  a  mind  to  me," 


but  he  "  had  no  chance."  She  was  "am- 
bitious of  being  a  wife  and  mother,"  and 
"  willing  to  wed  a  man  whose  genius  had 
raised  him  from  obscurity  into  fame  and 
comparative  affluence."  Her  future  hus- 
band she  first  saw  at  an  evening  party, 
entering  (as  her  friend  and  biographer, 
Lucy  Bright  well,  states)  bright  and  smil- 
ing, dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue,  her  neck 
and  arms  bare,  and  on  her  head  a  small 
bonnet,  placed  in  somewhat  coquettish 
style,  sideways,  and  surmounted  by  a 
plume  of  three  white  feathers."  The 
somewhat  venerable  painter,  John  Opie, 
was  *•  smitten"  at  first  sight.  He  was  a 
widower  (or  rather,  he  had  divorced  his 
wife),  aged  thirty-six — she,  '*  sweet  eigh- 
teen." He  was  rugged  and  unpolished  ; 
she  had  the  grace  and  lightness  of  a 
sylph.  He  (according  to  Allan  Cunning- 
ham) looked  like  an  inspired  peasant ; 
she,  if  her  admirers  are  to  be  credited, 
had  the  form  and  mind  of  an  angel.  Yet 
they  were  married,  in  Marylebone 
Church,  on  the  8th  May,  1798  ;  and  the 
young  bride  preserved  a  record  of  her 
tvoitsseaa — "blue  bonnet,  eight  blue  feath- 
ers, twelve  other  feathers,  two  blue  Scotch 
caps,  four  scollop'd  edged  caps  k  la  Marie 
Stuart,  a  bead  cap,  a  tiara,  two  spencers 
with  lace  frills,  et  cetera,  et  cetera." 

Opie  was  not  rich  ;  "  great  economy 
and  self-denial  were  necessary,"  and  so 
she  became  "a  candidate  for  the  pleas- 
ures, the  pangs,  the  rewards,  and  the 
penalties  of  authorehip." 

"  Gaiety"  was  her  natural  bent ;  not  so 
of  her  husband  ;  yet  she  did  her  duty  by 
him  from  first  to  last ;  and  as  no  doubt, 
she  expected  little  of  romance,  giving  her 
husband  more  respect  than  love,  her  mar- 
ried life  passed  in  easy  contentment,, until 
his  death,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1807,  and 
his  burial  in  St.  Paul's  in  a  gi'ave  beside 
that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  She  bears 
testimony  to  the  "  general  worth  and 
natural  kindness"  of  her  husband  ;  yet 
he  was  undoubtedly  a  coarse  man,  as  one 
who  knew  him  well  writes,  "  rugged  and 
unpolished,  to  say  the  least,"  although, 
as  Haydon  describes  him,  **of  strong  un- 
derstanding, manly,and  straightforward." 

She  is  described,  at  that  period,  as  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  intellectual,  refined, 
graceful,  and  altogether  lovely.  She 
sung  sweetly,  painted  skilfully,  and  was 
remarkably   brilliant    in    conversation ; 
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and  it  must  have  astonished  many  to  find  ' 
the  lovely,  fascinating,  and  accomplished 
girl;  preferring  Opie  to  the  host  of  lovers 
that  gathered  in  her  wake. 

From  that  far  away  time,  she  was  a 
widow :  as  she  mournfully  writes  in  after 
years,  "  a  lone  woman  through  life,  an 
only  child,  a  childless  widow,"  yet  ever 
as  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  enjoying  socie- 
ty, for  some  time  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
but  always  without  spot  or  blemish,  slan- 
der never  having  touched  her  fame. 
Yes,  she  was  all  her  life  long  "  true  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report." 

She  did  not  join  the  Society  of 
"  Friends"  until  the  year  1825,  although 
she  attended  their  meetings  much  earlier. 
In  1814  she  writes:  *'I  left  the  Unitari- 
ans;" but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was 
ever  in  actual  connection  with  that  body, 
although  she  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  them,  and  held  '*  unsettled  opinions  " 
concerning  the  Christian  faith. 

In  1825  her  father  died.  He,  too,  had 
"  accepted  Christianity,"  was  "  a  believer 
in  the  atoning  work  of  the  Saviour,"  and, 
if  not  a  Quaker,  was,  notwithstanding, 
interred  in  the  Friends'  burying  ground 
at  Norwich,  in  a  grave  in  which  his 
daughter  was  laid  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  afterwards. 

No  doubt  it  was  her  intimacy  with  the 
femily  of  the  Gurneys  (honored  be  the 
name,  for  it  has  long  been,  and  is,  that 
of  many  good  women  and  good  men)  that 
led  to  her  joining  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  she  had  an  early 
attachment  to  one  of  them,  Joseph  John 
Gurney.  He  had  known  her  when  "a 
gay  and  lively  girl,"  when  she  was  a  i 
beautiful  and  young  widow,  and  when 
she  was  sedate  and  aged  ;  and  perhaps, 
as  far  as  we  can  think  and  see,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  she  did  not  become  his 
wife ;  for  that  they  had  devoted  friend- 
ship each  for  the  other,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

It  was  soon  after  she  had  become  a 
Quaker  we  finst  knew  her.  As  a  trait  of 
character,  I  may  mention  that  about  this 
time,  I  had  occasion  to  write  and  ask  her 
to  furnish  a  stoiy  for  a  work  I  was  then 
conducting,  "  The  Amulet"  In  reply, 
Bhe  stated  it  was  opposed  to  her  princi- 
ples to  write  a  story ^  but  she  would  send 
me  an  anecdote.  She  did  so,  and  the  dis- 
tinction uiade  no  difference,  for  a  very 


touching  and  pathetic  story,  called  "  an 
anecdote,"  I  received. 

Not  long  afterwards,  we  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. She  was  then  verging  upon 
fifty,  but  looked  much  younger.  Her 
personal  appearance  then  might  be  de- 
scribed by  the  single  word  **  sonsy." 
Her  full  bust,  upright  form,  and  stately 
carnage,  were  indicative  of  that  rare 
privilege  of  age : 


(i 


Life  to  the  last  enjoyed." 


Despite  somewhat  of  severity  in  her 
quick  blue  eye,  her  manner  and  appear- 
ance were  extremely  prepossessing. 
There  was  a  pleasant  mixture  of  simplici- 
ty and  coquetry  in  the  folds  of  the  pure 
white  kerchief  scrupulously  arranged  over 
a  grey  silk  dress  of  the  richest  fabric, 
though  plainly  made,  and  entirely  without 
ornament.  One  of  her  Quaker  friends 
describes  her  cap  as  "of  beautiful  lawn, 
and  fastened  beneath  her  chin  with  whim- 
pers, which  had  small  crimped  frills." 
Her  hair,  of  a  singular  color,  between 
flaxen  and  grey,  was  worn  in  waving 
folds,  in  front  It  had  a  natural  wave, 
but,  of  course,  was  never  curled.  Her 
carriage  was  erect,  her  step  firm  and 
rapid,  her  manner  decided,  her  voice  low 
and  sweet  in  tone,  her  smile  perfect  sun- 
shine. She  ''*'  flirted  "  a  fan  with  the  ease 
and  grace  of  a  Spanish  donna ;  and  if  her 
bright,  inquiring,  and  restless  eyes  made 
one  rather  nervous  at  a  fii*8t  interview, 
the  charm  of  her  smile,  and  the  winning 
grace  of  her  nature,  placed  one  at  ease 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  Still, 
the  incessant  sparkling  of  those  quick 
blue  eyes  told 


**That  e'en  in  the  tranqnillest  climes, 
Light  breezes  might  ruffle  the  flowere  sometimes. 


ft 


When  we  met  in  after  years,  the  restless 
manner  was  much  calmed.  As  the  face 
became  less  beautiful  it  grew  more  soft^ 
less  commanding,  but  more  loveable. 

Miss  Brightwell  thus  pictures  her : — 
'<  She  was  about  the  standard  height  of 
woman,  her  hair  was  worn  in  waving 
folds  in  front,  and  behind  it  was  seen 
through  the  cap,  gathered  into  a  braid. 
Its  color  was  peculiar — between  flaxen 
and  grey  ;  it  was  unusually  fine  and  deli- 
cate, and  had  a  natural  bend  or  wave* 

.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  were  espeoially 
charming :  there  was  in  them  an  ardor 
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mingled  with  gentleness,  that  bespoke  |  ty  of**  nursing  sisters,"  and  I  believe  it 
her  true  nature."  She  was  aged  when  is  in  existence  still. 
Miss  Brightwell  wrote  this,  but  she  pic-  It  was  in  reference  to  his  belief  in  the 
tares  her  also  in  youth — no  doubt  from  peculiar  fitness  of  Amelia  Opie  to  carry 
hearsay.  *'  Her  countenance  was  ani-  ,  out  this  work  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  that 
mated,  bright,  and  beaming;  her  eyes  Southey  thus  wrote  of  her  in  his  "Collo- 
Boft  and  expressive,  yet  full  of  ardor ;  her   quies  :" 

hair  abundant  and  beautiful,  of  auburn  "One  who  has  been  the  liveliest  of  the 
hue  ;  her  figure  well  formed,  her  carriage  lively,  the  gayest  of  the  gay;  admired 
fine,herhanda,  arms,  and  feet  well  shaped;  for  her  talents  by  those  who  knew  her 
and  all  around  and  about  her  was  the  only  in  her  writings,  and  esteemed  for 
spirit  of  youth,  and  joy,  and  love."  her  worth  by  those  who  were  acquainted 

Yet  although  a  member  of  the  Society  with  her  in  the  relations  of  private  life  ; 
of  Friends,  and  bound  by  duty  to  be  se-  j  one,  who  having  grown  up  in  the  laxest 
date,  the  old  leaven  clung  to  her  through  ^  sect  of  semi-Christians,  felt  the  necessity 
life — innocently  and  harmlessly  ;  and  of  vital  religion,  while  attending  upon 
there  was  no  sin  in  her  occasional  mur-  !  her  fiither  during  the  long  and  painful 
murs  of  self-reproof — *' Shall  I  ever  cease  :  infirmities  of  his  old  age,  and  who  has 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  world  1  I  now  joined  the  lively  faith  for  which  her 
fear  notl"  soul  thirsted  ;  not  losing,  in  the  change. 

In  truth,  she  never  did.  And  so  her  her  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of 
Diary  oddly  mingles  gaieties  with  gravi-  spirit,  nor  gaining  by  it  any  increase  of 
ties.  May  meethigs  with  brilliant  evenings,  '  sincerity  and  frankness;  for  with  these 
labors  of  love  and  works  of  charity  with  Nature  had  endowed  her,  and  society, 
half-idolatrous  hero-worship ;  and  if  there  '  even  that  of  the  great,  had  not  corrupted 
occur  records  of  worldly  sensations,  at   them."* 

which  an  Elder  among  the  Friends  might  I  So  far  back  as  the  year  1818,  Mrs.  Hall 
shake  his  head  and  sigh,  there  are  many  ■  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fry,  of  whom 
such  passages  as  these:  **  Went  to  the  '  it  may  be  em[)hatically  said,  '*  her  works 
jail — have  hopes  of  one  woman."  "Called  do  follow  her  ;"  and  Mrs.  Hall  supplies 
to  see  that  poor  wretched  girl  at  the  me  with  this  "memory"  of  that  estima- 
work-house  ;  mean  to  get  the  prayer-  ble  woman : 
book  I  gave  her  out  of  pawn."  "It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany 

Mrs.  Opie  was  brought  up  as  **  ultra-  her  more  than  once  to  Newgate,  some 
liberal."  Her  symi)athies  were  with  the  '  years,  however,  after  she  had  commenced 
people.  They  wen;  often  exercised,  at  her  Herculean  and  most  merciful  task  of 
the  close  of  the  past,  and  the  beginning  reforming  that  prison.  I  first  met  her 
of  tlie  present,  century,  when  advocacy  at  the  house  of  William  Wilberforce — to 
of  freedom  was  a  crime,  and  there  was  whom  humanity  still  owes  a  large  debt, 
peril  even  in  free  interchange  of  thought,  although  it  has  been,  in  part,  paid  by  the 
But  though  a  liberal  in  politics,  her  heart  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  all  lands 
had  room  enough  for  all  humankind :  her  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  spoken, 
bounty  was  large,  and  her  charities  were  The  great  philanthropist  was  then  living 
incessant.  Among  other  merciful  pro- ;  atBrompton,  and  afler  alapseofsomany 
jects,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Fry —  years,  I  recall  my  sensations  of  intense 
another  of  the  earth's  excellents — she  happiness  when,  in  my  dawn  of  youth, 
conceived  the  idea  of  reforming  the  inter-  conversing  with  that  venerable  man. 
nal  management  of  hospitals  and  infirma-  "  Newgate,  when  first  visted  by  Eliza- 
ries.  In  1829  a  project  had  been  actu-  ;  beth  Fry,  was  a  positive  Aceldama.  The 
ally  "  set  on  foot — an  institution  for  the  women  were  all  in  rags;  no  care  of  any 
purpose  of  educating  a  better  class  of ,  kind  having  been  given  to  their  clothing, 
persons  as  nurses  for  the  pjor,". a  project  |  "ViiTftnirth^orhis'  lc7t^~S^uTliey  gavs  of 
much  encouraged  by  Southey,  who  con-  '  AmelmOpie:  **I  like  hcrin  spite  of  her  Qimker- 
sidered  that  "  nothing  in  the  system  need  »sm,  nay,  perhaps  the  better  for  it ;  for  it  must  be 
be  adopted  at  variance  with  the  feelings  ,  "^^"^^  reraeml)ered  in  what  sect  she  was  bred  UR 
r-D***  *»»  among  what  perj^ons  she  had  hved,  and  that  re- 

Of  a  Protestant  country."  I  ligj^^  ^^  „ever  presented  to  her  in  ascriousfo™ 

Mrs.  i^  ry  did  actually  establish  a  socie-  <  until  she  saw  it  in  drab.'* 
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and  almoRt  as  little  to  their  food.  They 
ilept  without  beddJDg  on  the  floor  of 
their  prison,  the  boards  raised  in  part  to 
furnish  a  sort  of  pillow.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  noisy  beggaiy  from  occa- 
Bional  visitors  they  purchased  spirits — at 
a  tai)-room  within  the  jail ;  and  the  ear 
w  as  constantly  outraged  by  frightfully 
revolting  language.  Though  military 
sentinels  were  placed  at  intervals,  even 
the  governor  entered  their  part  of  the 
prison  with  misgiving  and  reluctance. 

*' Things  had,  however,  changed  for 
the  better,  when  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry 
to  Newgate.     She  had  been  at  her  work 


*  Friend,*  pictured  her  well :  *  I  thought 
of  her  as  of  some  grand  woman  out  of 
the  Old  Testament — as  Deborah  judging 
Israel  under  the  palm-tree.' 

"  When  in  repose,  there  was  an  almost 
unapproachable  dignity  in  Mrs.  Fry.  Her 
tall  figure  ;  the  lofty  manner  in  which 
her  head  w^as  j)laced  on  its  womanly  pe- 
destal ;  her  regal  form,  and  the  calmness 
of  her  firm,  yet  sweet  voice,  without  an 
effort  on  her  part,  commanded  attention. 
You  felt  her  power  the  moment  you  en- 
tered her  presence  :  but  when  she  read 
and  expounded  the  Scripture,  and  above 
all,  when  she  prayed,  the  grandeur  of  the 


■and  not  in  vain — during  five  years.  ;  woman  became  the  fervor  of  the  saint. 
My  companion  was  the  Rev.  Robert  In  person  she  was  not  unlike  Amelia 
W^alsh,  one  of  the  most  dear  and  valued  '.  Opie,  though  obviously  of  a  *  sti'onger ' 
friends  of  my  girlhood — of  my  woman-   nature,  and,  though  by  no  means  unfemi- 


hood  also.  His  children  and  his  grand- 
children are  of  my  best  and  most  beloved 
friends  to-day.* 

''  But  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  I  do  not  re- 


nine,  more  masculine  in  form. 

"  When  I  passed  with  her  and  Dr. 
Walsh,  and  a  lady  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  into  the  dreaded  prison,  and 


member  how  it  came  about  ;  yet  I  can  '  heard  the  loud  gratings  of  tlie  rattling 
see  myselfnow  clasping  her  hand  between  ,  keys  in  the  locks,  and  the  withdrawing 
mine,  and  entreating  to  be  taken  with  |  and  drawing  of  the  bolts,  and  felt  the 
her — once,  only  once  ;  and  I  can  recall  gloom  and  damp  of  the  walls,  and  heai'd 
the  light  and  beauty  that  illumined  her  my  friends  speak  with  bated  breath,  and 
feiitures — the  gentle  smile  and  look  of  then  saw  the  door  open,  and  a  number  of 
kindness — as  she  moved  back  the  hair  women — marked  by  *  the  trail  of  tlie  ser- 
from  my  moist  eyes,  and  said,  ^  Thy  pent' — I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
mother  w  ill  trust  thee  with  me  and  thy  been  anywhere  but  where  I  was.  *  Wilt 
friend  the  doctor.  Her  heart  is  urged  thou  go  back,  young  friend  V  w^iispered 
to  this  for  good  ;  do  not  check  the  natu-  '  a  kind  voice.  I  looked  up  to  her  sweet 
ral  impulse  of  thy  child,  friend,'  Jiddress-  face,  and  laying  my  hand  in  hers,  felt 
ing  my  dear  mother ;  *  better  for  thy  fu-  strengthened  in  her  strength.  A  Bible 
ture  in  her,  to  hear  her  pleading  to  visit  was  on  the  table,  and  a  chair  and  hassock 
those  with  whom  the  Lord  is  dealing  in  w^ere  beside  it ;  but  before  she  read  or 
His  mercy,  than  for  thy  sanction  to  visit  prayed,  Mrs.  Fry  went  to  each  individu- 
scencs  of  pleasures,  where  there  can  be  ally.  Not  one  word  of  reproof  fell  from 
gathered  no  fruft  for  hereafter.'  I  felt  her  to  any,  though  several  were  loud  in 
the  words  as  a  reproof ;  for  only  the  night  their  complauits  against  one  particular 
before,  I  had  seen  the  elder  Kean  play  ,  woman,  who  really  looked  like  a  fiend. 
Macbeth.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  She  took  that  woman  apart,  reasoned 
been  at  a  Theatre,  and  the  consequent  w-ith  her,  soothed  her,  laid  her  hand  on 
excitement  had  kept  me  awake  all  night,  her  shoulder,  and  the  hard,  stubborn, 
Her  words  made  me  thoughtful.  I  re- !  cruel  (for  I  learned  afterwards  how  ci'uei 
member  removing  the  rosette  from  my  she  had  been)  nature  relented,  and  tears 
bonnet,  and  putting  on  my  gravest  col- 1  coursed  each  dther  down  her  cheeks, 
ored  dress,  to  accompany  Elizabeth  Fry  *  She  promises  to  behave  better,'  she 
to  Newgate.  i  said,  '  and  thou  wilt  not  taunt  her,  but 
**  Hannah  More,  speaking  of  this  heroic  help  her  to  be  good.  And  He  will  help 
her  who  bears  with  us  all !'     She  had  an 

•  Dr.  Walsh  wag,  during  mnny  years,  Chaplain  almost    mu'aculous   gift   of   reading  the 

to  the  1  mhasHCs  at  Constantinople  and  at  Rio,  ^^,^^^  ^3^^.^  ^f  ^H  with  whom  she  came 

and  his  woik   on   lurkev  and  Brazil   retained  .  ^4.01  J4.1.         ^  ^^ 

places  in  all  libraries.    He  died  Keetor  of  Fiuglas,  "^   contact.      She  seemed  to  show  a  pe- 

near  Dublin,  honored  and  beloved.  ,  culiar  interest  in  each ;  while  each  felt  as 
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if  the  mission  was  specially  to  her.  I '  der  her  own  care.  The  mother  had  been 
shall  never  forget  the  wild  scream  of  de-  sent  over  seas — for  a  crime  that  would 
light  of  a  young  creature,  who  fell  at  her  ,  now  be  atoned  for  by  a  few  weeks'  incar- 
feet,  to  whom  she  had  said,  *  I  have  seen    ceration. 

thy  child.'  One  of  the  women  told  the  "Amid  the  admirably  pei-formed  da- 
girl  that  if  she  was  not  quiet,  she  could  ties  of  domestic  life,  followed,  as  yearsg 
not  remain  for  the  prayer.  I  remember  advanced,  by  trials  that  the  world  calld 
even  now  how  she  clenched  her  hands  '  'bitter,'  that  holy  woman  never  wavereh 
on  her  bosom,  to  still  its  heavings,  and  from  her  holy  Mission  ;  removing  wit^ 
how  she  kept  in  her  sobs,  while  her '  marvelous  ])aVience  the  chains  of  min 
bright  glittering  eyes  followed  every  '  as  well  as  of  body,  that  weighed  so  hcavi- 
movement  of  Mrs.  Fry,  when  she  added,  :  ly  upon  the  human  race,  and  teaching 
'Thy  child  is  well,  and  has  cut  two  teeth,  \  the  liberty  that  only  the  Christian  appre- 
and  thy  mother  seems  so  fond  of  her !'     !  ciates,  values,  or  enpys." 

*'This  preparation  for  prayer  and  |  Our  most  interesting  intercourse  with 
teaching  occupied  fifteen  or  twenty  min-  Amelia  Opie  occurred  in  Paris,  in  Feb- 
utes,  and  eager  and  even  noisy  as  some  ruaiy,  18.-)  1,  not  long  after  the  so-called 
of  those  poor  women  had  previously  ,  "  three  glorious  days."  We  had  met  and 
been,  when  Mrs.  Fry  sat  down  and  chatted  with  her  at  the  receptions  of  the 
opened  The  Bibu.,  the  only  sound  that  Baron  Cuvier,  where,  among  the  philoso- 
was  heard  was  the  suppressed  sobs  of  the  phers,  she  was  staid  and  stately. 
girl  to  whom  Mrs.  Fry  had  spoken  of'  And  the  Baron  Cuvier  is  a  rare  memo- 
her  child.  There  was  something  very  ly.  His  thick  and  somewhat  stubbed 
appalling  in  the  instantaneous  silence  of  form  ;  his  massive  head  containing  the 
these  dangerous  women,  subdued  in  a  largest  quantity  of  brain  ever  allotted 
moment  into  the  stillness  which  so  fre-  to  a  single  human  being ;  his  broad  and 
quently  precedes  a  thunder-storm.  The  high  forehead  ;  his  features  far  more  Ger- 
calm  and  silvery  tones  of  the  reader's  man  than  F'rench  ;  his  manner  sedate  al- 
earnest  voice  fell  like  oil  on  troubled  most  to  severity :  such  is  the  ])icture  I 
waters.  Gradually  the  expressions  of  recall  of  the  marvelous  man,  the  parent 
the  various  faces  changed  into  what  may  of  many  great  men  who  have  opened  to 
be  called  reie?-e////rt/ attention.  Her  prayer  us  the  portals  of  New  Worlds.* 
I  remember  thinking  very  short,  but  com-  But  one  memorable  evening  we  had 
prehensive  ;  its  entreaties  were  so  earn-  the  honor  of  passing  in  the  Salons  of 
est,  so  anxious,  so  fervent,  that  few  were  General  Lafayette — the  venerable  soldier 
there  whose  moistened  eyes  did  not  bear  whose  singular  career  of  glory  was  then 
testimony  to  its  influence.  Slie  seemed  drawing  to  a  close.  The  occasion  was 
to  know  and  feel  every  individual  case,  eventful:  there  were  present  many  young 
to  share  every  individual  sorrow,  and  to  Poles.  The  fatal  struggle  was  then  corn- 
have  a  ready  balm  for  every  separate  mencing  in  Poland ;  they  were  on  the 
wound;  I  can  see  the  radiance  of  her  eve  of  departure,  and  had  come  to  bid 
face  through  the  long  lapse  of  years,  and  the  aged  hero  adieu,  and  receive  his 
recall  the  '  winningness'  of  her  voice,  so  blessing.  It  was  touching  in  the  extreme 
dear  and  penetrating,  yet  so  tender,  to  see  the  old  man  kissing  the  cheek  of 
When  she  paused — remaining  silent  each  young  sr»ldier  as  he  advanced,  place 
awhile — and  then  rose  to  withdraw,  the  a  hand  upon  his  head,  and  give  the  bless* 
women  did  not  crowd  towards  her,  as  on  ing  that  was  asked  for. 
her  first  entrance,  but  continued  hushed,  j  Suddenly  we  were  somewhat  startled 
and  gathered  together ;  indeed,  several    . 

were    too    overpowered   for    words,    but!      ♦  These  lines,  descriptive  of  Cuvier,  were  wHIk 

gazed  on  her  as  if  she  were  an  angel,  and    ten  by  Mrs.  Opie,  after  iiis  death  : 
— was  she  not? 

"  It  was  my  privilege  to  repeat  my 
visit.  The  second  was  but  a  repetition 
of  the  first — a  few  new  faces,  and  some 
of  the  old  ones  gone !  among  them  the 
girl  whose  child  Miu  Fry  had  taken  un- 


**  'Twas  sweet  that  voice  of  roclodv  to  hear. 
Distinct,  sonorous,  stealing  on  the  ear; 
And  watch,  to  mark  sonic  sudden  ge>turc  throw 
The  hairaside,  that  veiled  that  wondrous  brow,— 
That  hrow,  the  throne  of  genius  and  of  thought^ 
And  mind,  which  all  the  depths  of  scienoa 
sought." 
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by  a  buzz  and  an  audible  whisper ;  we  I  The  last  time  Mi*s.  Opie  visited  Lon- 

could  only  make  out  the  words  Soeur  de  don  was  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  in 

Charite,  and  walking  with  formal  state  up  1851.     There  she  was  wheeled  about  in 

the  room,  we  saw  Amelia  Opie,  leaning  a  garden  chair.     She  retained  much  of 

on  the  arm  of  a  somewhat  celebrated  her  original  fi-eshness  of  form  and  mind, 

Irishman   (O'Gorman   Mahon),   six  feet  and  was  cheerful  and  "  chatty."     In  the 

high,  and  large  in  proportion,  with  pecu-  brief  conversation  I  had  with  her,  sur- 

liarities  of  dress  that  enhanced  the  con-  rounded  as  she  was  by  friends  who  loved, 

trast  between   him  and  his  companion,  and  strangers  who  venerated  her,  9he  re- 

Slie  was  habited  as  usual  in  her  plain  called  our  pleasant  intercourse  in  Paris, 

gi-ey  silk,  and  Quaker  cap,  "  fastened  be-  murmuring  more  than  once,  "How  many 

neath  her  chin  with  whimpers  which  had  of  them  have  gone  before !" 

small  crimped  frills."     No  wonder  such  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  chanced 

a  vision  of  simplicity  and  purity  should  to  be  in  Norwich,  and  there  my  last  visit 

have  startled  gay  Parisian  dames,  few  or  to  her  was  paid  at  her  residence  in  the 

none  of  whom  had  the  least  idea  of  the  Castle  Meadow.     The   house  exists  no 

nature  of  the  costume ;  but  the  good  old  longer,  but  a  picture  of  it  has  been  pre- 

General  selected  her  from  a  host  of  wor-  served  by  her  friend,  Lucy  Brightwell, 

ghipers,  and  seemed  jealous  lest  a  rival  and   I   have  engraved  it ;   plain   house 

should  steal  the  fascinating  Quaker  from  though  it  was,  and  fitly  so,  its  memory 

his  side.                                                        ;  is  hallowed. 

To  Lafayette  and  his  family,  Mrs.  Opie  The  room  was  hung  with  portraits, 
was  greatly  attached.  She  described  him  principally  of  her  own  drawing  ;*  flowers 
as  "a  delightful,  loveable  man,"  *' a  hand-  she  was  never  without.  She  was  de- 
some,  blooming  man  of  seventy,"  "  hum-  lighted  with  its  cheerful  outlook,  and  de- 
ble,  siini)le,  and  blushing  at  his  own  scribed  it  as  a  '*  pleasant  cradle  for  re- 
praises  ;"  and  in  allusion  to  her  appear-  |K)sing  age."  From  her  windows  she 
ance  at  one  of  his  "  receptions,"  she  saw  *'  noble  trees,  the  castle  turrets," 
wiites : — "  I  sighed  when  I  looked  at  my  and  "  the  woods  and  nsing  grounds  of 
simple  Quaker  dress,  considered  whether  Thorpe."  She  was  thankful  that  **  the 
I  had  any  business  there,  and  slunk  into  lines  had  fallen  to  her  in  pleasant  places." 
a  corner."  But  that  was  when  the  gene-  There,  venerated  and  loved,  she  dwelt 
ral  **  received  "  in  state  at  the  Etat  Major  from  1848  to  her  death, 
of  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  not  when  She  was  at  that  time  very  lame,  yet 
she  was  "  at  home  "  with  him  and  his  the  courtesy  of  her  nature  was  manifested 
family  at  "  the  Grange."  in  an  effort  to  rise  and  give  me  a  oordial 

It  was  at  this  time  she  sate  to  the  sculp-  welcome,  chatting  pleasantly  and  cheer- 
tor  David  for  the  medal  I  have  engraved,  fully  of  gone-by  people  and  times. 
David   was   a  small,  undignified   man,  She  described  her  dwelling  in  a  letter 
much  pock-marked.     He  was  to  the  last  written  to  Mrs.  Hall,  dated  8th  Mouth, 
a  fierce  republican  ;  as  fierce,  though  not  4,  1851 : 

as  ruthless,  as  his  relative  and  namesake,  .,  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  jj^,^  j.^^^  my  residence, 
the  ])ainter.  I  saw  much  of  him  durmg  j  j^^j  /^^^  ^^^^  ^r  it.  The  view  is  a  con- 
several  after  visits  to  Paris.  stant  delight  to  me.    My  rooms  are  rather  too 

Mrs.  Opie  occupied  Jin  entresol  in  the  small,  but  my  sitting-rooms  and  chamber  be- 

Hotel  de  la  Paix,  and  a  servant,  with  ing  en  suite,  they  suit  a  lame  body  as  I  now 

somethini?ofthe  appearance  of  a  sobered-  ai^;   and  below  I  have  three  parlors,  two 

down  soldier  in  dress  and  deportment,  kitchens    and  a  pretty  little  garden-for  a 

.,    ,    .     ^v.         *                ^  4.iw>  n     ^  town.     I  have  a  second  floor  and  an  attic 

waited  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Quaker  ^j^.^j^  commands  Norwich  and  the  adjacent 

dame  to.  announce  her  visitors,     bingu-  i  country;  but  this  is  thrown  away  on  me— I 

larly  enough,  Mrs.  Opie  was  never  more  have  seen  it,  and  that  is  enough.    The  noble 

at  home  than  in  Paris,  where  her  dress  trees,  flowery  shrubs,  and  fine  acacias,  round 

in  the  streets,  as  well  as  at  the  various  '  the  castle  keep,  mto  which  I  am  daily  look- 

reunions,  attracted  much  attention  and  cu- 1  " 
riositv   the  Parisians  believing  she  be-'     *  **Itwa8  her  custom,  from  a  very  early  period, 

•^ '                         ,.    •              J        1  •     X  to  take  profile  likncsses,  in  pencil  of  those  who 

onged  to  some  religious  order  akm  to  ^^^^^  her ;  several  hnndreds  of  these  sketchet 

iie  Sisters  of  Charity.  were  preaerved  in  books  and  folios." 
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ing,  have  to  me  an  unfailing  charm.  The  j  buoyant,  and  happy  to  the  last ;  and  at 
road  runs  under  my  window  ;  and  I  have  seen  midnight  on  the  2d  of  December,  1853, 
many  groups  of  k  tiers  etat  hastening  along,  |  ^y,q  breathed  her  last,  mui'inuring  "  all 
evidently  to  the  Monday  cheap  tram  to  Lon-    .  ,       ,,  .  i„      .     .    "      , 

don.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight.  The  wind  is  is  peace .— all  is  raei  cy .  Ana  so  sno 
rather  high,  and  the  trees  I  have  told  thee  of  J^med  the  good  and  holy  spirits— her 
are  waving  and  bending  their  light  branches  friends  in  Hfe  and  after  life, — who  had 
■o  gracefully  and  invitingly  before  me,  that  I    been  waiting  to  give  her  welcome. 


could  almost  fancy  they  w  ere  bowing  to  me, 
and  get  up  to  return  the  compliment  however 


The  good  works  slie  did  on  earth  she 
considered  and  has  chai'acterized  thus : 


gaucMy     After  this  extraordinary  Hight  of   uT^eyare  good  only  as  the  evidence  of 
fency,  it  IS  necessary  that   I   should  pause    -p^j^v^  >> 
awhile  to  recover  it — so  farewell!     Thy  lov- 


ing friend,  "  Amelia  Opie." 


Faith.' 

She  was  interred  in  the  Friends'  bury- 
ing ground,    at  the   Gildenscroft,  —  in 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  time  ,  the  same  grave  with  her  father,  and  in  as- 
of  her  removal  was  drawing  on.  The '  sociation  with  so  many  of  her  beloved 
death  of  her  dear  friend,  Joseph  John  friends.  At  the  extreme  left  side  of  the 
Gurney,  one  of  "  the  excellent  of  the  ground,  beneath  an  elm  tree  that  over- 
earth,"  in  18-17 — of  Dr.  Chalmers  soon  shadows  the  wall,  is  a  small  slab  bearing 
aft;erwards — and  of  other  beloved  friends  the  names  of  James  Alderson  and  Amelia 
and  relatives — affected  her  much,  though  ,  Opie,  with  the  dates  of  their  buths  and 
she  bore  her  losses  resignedly,  if  not   deaths.* 

cheerfully,  bowing  in  submission  to  the  i  Dear  Amelia  Opie — her  nature  was  es- 
Divine  Will,  remembering  her  favorite  sentially  feminine  in  its  gifts,  its  graces, 
text, — "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  its  goodness,  its  weakness,  and  its  vani- 
eai'th  do  right f  ties;  truthful,  generous,  and  considemte 

Age  and  infirmities  had  been  creeping    ever :  pure  of  heart  and  upright  in  walk 
on ;  the  comforting  influence  of  the  good   and  conversation,  her  memory  is  without 
Bishop  Stanley  was  continually  with  her :    a  blot ;  her  precepts  are  those  of  Virtue ; 
numerous  friends  thronged  around  her  ;    and  her  example  was  their  illustration  and 
she  still  manifested  interest  in  all  they    their  comment : 
said  and   did.     But,   in   1849,   Bishop,     -  onlv  the  actions  of  the  just 
Stanley  died.     She  loved  that  good  man  |        Smcll  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust ! " 
very  dearly,  and  his  death  was  accepted ; 
as  a  warning  that  her  own  was  near  at 

hand.     Writing  to  Mrs.  Ilall,  iu  1851,1  Temple  Bar. 

she  says, — speaking  of  the  good  man's  ^  -.  rv  y  d  »  s 

grave, — "  It  is  covered  by  a  large  black  ; 

marble  slab,  with  a  deep  border  round  of  "Thk  Bold  Buccaneer  *  spoke'  the 
variegated  marble,  the  colors  black  and  Lively  Nancy."  The  newspapers  say  this 
gjey.  Ho  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  great  or  something  very  like  it ;  and  they  tell 
aisle  of  the  cathedral,  and  when  the  paint-  '  also  of  the  Bold  Buccaneer  speaking  many 
ed  glass  window,  as  a  memorial  to  his  others,  and  of  the  Lively  Nancy  being 
memory,  is  finished,  and  placed  over  "  spoken "  by  many  in  turn.  These  and 
the  great  western  gates  of  entrance,  it  is  other  ships  are,  in  fact,  speaking  on  all 
thought  that  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  oceans  and  seas ;  and  although  their 
on  which  he  loved  to  gaze,  will  shine  language  is  a  very  quiet  one,  it  is  ex- 
upon  the  stone  that  covers  his  '  dear  re-  pressive  for  the  immediate  object  in  view, 
mains.'"*  Dipping  a  little  deeper,  a  reader  finds 

She  suffered  much,  yet  was  cheerful,    that  the  newspapei*s  are  indebted  for  this 

♦  Another  of  her  friends  was  Archdeacon  '  ♦  These  are  the  words  of  her  affectionate  biog- 
Wrangham.  I  knew  him  well ;  he  was  a  t^dl,  Irapher,  Lucy  Brightwell,  in  a  little  memoir  pub- 
■light  man,  of  exceedingly  gentle  and  attractive  ished  by  the  lieligious  Tmct  Society  :  **  Should 
manners;  with  the  ease  and  grace  and  pcisuasivc  any  wanderer,  at  some  future  day,  desire  to  visit 
eloquence  of  a  Christian  gentlenian.  He  had  a  the  grave  of  Amelia  Opie,  he  will  find  at  the  ex- 
proncness  to  translate  favorite  poems  into  Latin  treme  left  of  the  ground,  Ixincath  an  elm  tree  that 
verse,  and  usually  had  a  copy  or  two  in  his  pocket  overshadows  the  wall,  a  small  slab,  bearing  tho 
to  present  as  a  memorial,  where  he  had  reason  to  names  of  James  Anderson  and  Amelia  Opie,  with 
think  the  gift  would  be  acceptable.  I  their  ages  and  the  dates  of  their  deaths." 
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information  to  a  mysterious  being  named  the  Saiicy  Jane,  the  Lightning  Flash, 
Lloyd,  whom  nobody  ever  sees,  but  the  Good  Intent,  the  Little  Wonder,  and 
every  one  talks  about ;  who  is  reputed  the  like — are  in  great  request  All  this 
to  keep  a  coifee-house,  though  no  one  is  very  well  so  long  as  the  owner  is  con- 
would  know  where  to  find  it ;  who  keeps  cerned  only  with  his  own  ship  ;  but 
a  Lid  and  a  Rrgiatcr^  but  does  not  sell  when  he  wishes  to  exchange  kindly  ser- 
anything  at  his  coffee-house,  or  entertain  vices  with  his  brother  shipowners,  to 
any  guests.  '  give  and  receive  information  relating  to 

The  preliminary  condition  to  all  this  the  wants  and  the  whereabouts  of  ves- 
•upply  of  ship-news  is,  that  every  ship  sels  at  sea,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
must  have  a  uainc^  an  appellation  which  importance  that  confusion  should  be 
will  distinguish  her  from  all  other  ships,  avoided  in  the  identification  of  the  sever- 
The  necessity  for  this  is  felt  for  ships  al-  al  ships.  The  Victoria,  for  instance,  is 
moat  as  much  as  human  beings,  and  has  of  course  a  very  good  name  for  a  ship 
been  acknowledged  almost  from  the  ear-  belonging  to  a  loyal  Englishman  ;  but 
liest  times.  As  a  shipowner  is  under  little  what  if  there  be  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  ships 
or  no  control  in  the  matter,  the  variety  of  of  that  name  ?  The  Victoria  of  Liver- 
names  becomes  something  rather  formid-  pool  is  more  precise ;  but  the  difficulty 
able.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  is  not  wholly  removed  even  now,  for 
names  of  saints  are  largely  adopted  as  there  is  a  plurality  of  Victorias  at  that 
the  names  of  ships — more  generally,  famous  port.  If  we  were  to  say  Messrs 
however,  in  past  times  than  at  present.  Cotton  and  Bale's  merchant  ship  Vio- 
Among  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  ves-  toria  of  Liverpool,  the  designation  would 
sels  that  now  hoist  the  British  flag,  pen-  become  too  clumsy  and  lengthy  for  con- 
etrating  into  every  sea  and  almost  every  venient  use  in  signaling, 
river  in  the  world,  either  for  warlike  de-  ,  But  how  about  Lloyd?  Who  w Lloyd  t 
monstration  or  for  peaceful  commerce,  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  ships  and 
what  a  medley  of  names  we  meet  with  !  ships'  names  ?  The  truth  is,  marine  in- 
The  surname  and  Christian  name  of  the  surance  is  the  link  of  connection  here, 
ownerof  the  ship  ;  the  Christian  names  of  Nearly  all  ships  belonging  to  the  Mer- 
his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  or  of  his  cantile  Marine,  though  none  belonging 
sweetheart  if  he  be  a  bachelor;  the  names  to  the  Royal  Navy,  are  insured  against 
of  royal  and  high-born  personages ;  the  the  varied  dangers  of  the  seas,  either  by 
names  of  men  who  have  rendered  them-  individual  capitalists,  known  as  under- 
selves  famous  by  deeds  of  arms  or  ser-  writers,  or  by  joint-stock  marine  insur- 
vices  in  statesmanship  ;  the  names  of  ahce  companies.  During  the  latter  half 
women  who  have  gathered  a  halo  around  of  the  last  century,  one  Mr.  Lloyd  kept 
them  by  their  deeds  of  goodness ; — all  are  a  coffee-house  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
among  the  items  open  to  the  8ponsoi*s  of  much  frequented  by  City  men,  not  simp- 
ships.  And  so  are  the  names  of  jewels,  ly  for  the  beverage  which  gave  it  a  name, 
stars,  planets,  plants,  birds,  fishes,  in-  but  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  transao- 
sects;  of  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  rivers;  tion  of  business.  We  have  many  such 
of  countries,  continents,  islands,  moun-  now — Garra way's,  the  Baltic,  the  Jeru- 
tains,  valleys ;  of  volcanoes,  geysers,  av-  salem,  the  South  American,  <fcc.  One 
alanchcs,  torrent*?,  rapids,  cataracts ; — all  room  in  this  coffee-house  was  appropri- 
are  looked  upon  as  fair  game.  The  char-  ated  to  the  use  of  a  committee  of  under- 
acters  in  Shakspeare's  plays  supply  a  writera  as  a  place  of  meeting.  Hence 
goodly  variety,  as  witness  Macduff,  Othel-  Lloyd's,  or  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  became 
lo,  Desdemona,  Hamlet,Ophelia,  Romeo,  known  to  all  City  men  as  a  place  connect- 
Juliet,  King  Lear,  Cordelia,  Cymbeline,  ed  with  the  insurance  of  ships.  Lloyd 
Imogene,  Portia,  Prospero,  Miranda,  in  due  time  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
Caliban,  Oberon,  Titania,  Puck,  Ariel,  and  the  coffee-house  disappeared  to  make 
and  Hotspur.  In  a  similar  way  the  way  for  new  streets  and  handsome  build- 
characters  in  popular  novels,  poems  and  ings;  still  the  name  clung  to  the  society, 
Bonccs  have  been  invited  to  the  christen-  and  has  done  so  ever  since.  For  a  time 
ing.  Wiiat  may  be  called  fancy  names  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  South-Sea 
— the  Flying  Foam,the  Happy-go-lucky,    House ;  but  sinoe  the  new  Royal  Ex- 
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ohange  has  been  built,  the  society  has  of  the  ship  into  view ;  seeing  that  a 
occupied  a  set  of  rooms  in  that  building,  sound,  substantial  old  ship  is  more  wor- 
The  members  are  not  merely  underwri-  thy  of  respect  than  a  cheaply-built  new 
ters.  More  than  a  century  ago  a  society  one.  Surveyors  are  appointed  by  Lloyd's 
of  underwriters  was  formed,  and  about  Committee  at  all  the  chief  ship-building 
eighty  years  ago  a  society  of  shipowners,  ports  to  report  upon  the  ships.  As  it  is 
In  1834  a  new  Lloyd's  was  formed  by  optional  with  every  ship-owner  whether 
oombining  underwriters,  shipownere,  in-  he  will  belong  to  Lloyd's  or  not,  so  is  it 
8arauce-broke]*s,  and  shipping-merchants  free  to  liim  to  deteimine  whether  his  ship 
in  one  society  or  committee.  The  old  shall  undergo  this  scrutiny  ;  but  he  can 
Lloyd's,  or  Underwriters'  Society,  held  obtain  better  freights  and  easier  insur- 
mainly  in  view  the  preparation  and  an-  ance  if  his  ship  ranks  well  at  Lloyd's, 
nual  publication  of  a  Register  of  British  and  therefore  it  is  usually  worth  his 
merchant  shipping,  notifying  the  age,  while  to  pay  the  fee  incurred  ibr  this 
burthen,  quality,  and  condition  of  all  the  purpose.  The  surveyor  ascertains  the 
vessels.  This  Register  is  of  great  con-  age  of  the  vessel,  the  kind  of  timber 
venieuce  to  underwriters  and  shipowners,  mostly  employed  in  her  construction,  the 
in  establishing  the  equity  of  the  terms  of  style  of  build,  the  wear  and  tear  she  has 
insurance  for  any  particular  ship.  The  received,  the  amount  and  kind  of  repair 
members  of  Lloyd's  ])ay  an  annual  fee,  she  has  undergone,  and  her  present  con- 
fer which  they  have  the  use  of  an  under- .  dition.  All  these  particulars  are  taken 
writers'  room,  a  captains'  room,  a  read-  into  account  in  giving  her  a  rank  or  posi- 
ing-room,  an  inquiry  office,  and  other  tion.  The  phrase  or  designation  A 1,  for 
apartments.  The  affiiirs  are  managed  by  any  thing  that  is  first-rate  of  its  kind,  is 
a  committee,  comprising  equal  immbere  borrowed  from  the  phraseology  of /^/o^/eTi 
of  shipowners,  underwriters,  and  mer-  Rrg'tstcr.  A  kind  of  biography  of  every 
diauts.  The  primary  object  of  all  the  ship  is  kei)t  up ;  for  as  in  the  natural 
members  alike  is  to  give  what  may  be  course  of  things  age  brings  on  deteriora- 
called  a  character  to  every  ship  in  the  tion  in  a  ship,  the  rank  in  18G5  may  not 
British  merchant  service ;  an  estimate  be  the  same  as  in  18G4.  The  surveyors 
founded  on  her  size,  shape,  build,  mate-  record  their  surveys  sufficiently  often  to 
rials,  age  and  condition.  A  merchant  make  their  register  truthful  as  concerns 
can  thus  tell  whether  a  ship  in  which  his  the  actual  condition  of  the  ships. 
goods  are  about  to  be  placed  is  likely  to  •  Lloyd  the  mysterious  becomes,  then, 
be  trustworthy,  or  has  a  '*good  charac-  practically  a  book — a  register  with  which 
ter ;"  an  underwriter  can  tell  whether  a  ,  the  general  public  have  not  much  to  do 
ship  which  he  is  about  to  insure  should  j  — containing  items  of  information  con- 
pay  a  high  or  low  rate  of  premium — the  ;  cerning  a  ship's  owner,  captiin,  port, 
higher  according  to  its  age  or  unsound-  j  age,  materials,  state  of  repair,  tfec.  Or 
ness ;  and  shipowners  can  tell  what  ought  \  rather,  this  is  one-half  of  Lloyd,  who  has 
to  be  the  relative  values  of  different  ships  \  a  sort  of  mystical  double  existence.  The 
by  the  same  test.  To  ascertain  the  char-  j  other  half  consists  of  a  Listj  known  equal- 
actera  of  ships  in  this  way  is  a  formid-  j  ly  by  Lloyd's  name.  Shipping  intelli- 
able  work.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  '  gence  is  obtained  from  almost  every  port 
system,  the  committee  classified  ships  ,  on  the  globe  by  agents  in  con'espondenoe 
merely  according  to  their  ages  and  the  .  with  Lloyd's,  notifying  the  arrival  and 
places  where  they  were  built ;  ranking  \  departure  of  all  ships,  ships  "  spoken 
as  "  first-class  "  those  built  within  a  cer-  with  "  at  sea,  and  ships  v^recked  or  dam- 
tain  number  of  years,  and  "  second-class" 
those  older  than  this  limit.  Or,  more 
precisely,  they  were  divided  into  classes 


aged.      This  infonnatioVi    is  regularly 

booked,  and  is  afterwards  published  as 

Lloyd's  List     Most  of  the  ship-news  in 

A,  E,  1,  and  O,  according  to  the  age  of  the  daily  papers  Is  obtained  f-om  this 


the  hull,  and  into  sub-classes  1 ,  2,  aud  3, 
according  to  the  rigging.  But  this  rude 
method  has  been  superseded  by  one  more 
reasonable    and    discriminating,    which 


List^  Lloyd's  Register  and  Lloyds  &  List  be- 
long to  and  are  managed  by  two  differ- 
ent committees,  but  they  are  both  emana- 
tions of  the  one  great  invisible  Lloyd. 


would  take  the  actual  present  condition  |      A  ship  ''  spoken  with"  at  sea!     It  is 
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a  curious  proceeding,  whether  regarded  !  in  such  modes  as  to  denote  numerals.  At 
in  connection  with  matters  ashore  or  ;  least  a  dozen  such  systems  have  been 
matters  afloat.  Not  only  is  it  important  :  adopted,  each  inventor,  of  course,  insist- 
for  shipowners,  shippers,  underwriters,  ing  that  his  was  the  best.  The  Board  of 
and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  passen- 1  Trade,  in  1856,  appointed  a  committee  to 
gers  and  crews,  to  know  something  of'  examine  all  these  systems,  with  a  view  to 
the  whereabouts  of  a  particular  ship  at  a  I  determine  which  was  the  best,  or  wheth- 
particular  time,  but  the  captain  of  a  ship  j  er  a  new  one  could  be  devised  better 
may  anxiously  desire  to  give  or  receive  :  than  any  of  them.  The  inquiry  resulted 
some  information  or  make  some  request,  in  the  prepanition  of  a  Conwiej-cial  Code 
How  is  this  to  be  done,  when  ships  pass  '  of  Si(jnak,  which  is  now  used  by  the 
each  other  on  the  ocean  ?  They  can  not  Royal  Navy  as  well  as  by  the  Mercantile 
with  safety,  and  without  losing  time,  ap- 1  Marine.  The  Board  of  Trade  determines 
proach  sufficiently  close  for  the  captains  ,  what  shall  be  the  official  number  of  each 
to  converse  viva  voce,  even  with  the  aid  ship,  but  the  Commercial  Code  deter- 
of  a  mammoth  speaking-trumpet.  This  mines  how  to  express  this  number  by 
could  be  done  by  the  Sibyl  and  the  Sy-  letters  and  flags.  The  Talavera  of  Liv- 
ren  when  they  pass  each  other  on  their  i  erpool,  a  sailing-vessel  of  437  tons,  may 
voyages  to  and  from  Greenwich  ;  but  on  |  change  owners,  or  may  change  ports ;  but 
the  broad  and  rough  ocean  it  is  a  very  •  she  will  always,  as  long  as  she  remains 
difterent  affair.  The  talking  is  earned  !  on  the  Register  of  British  Shipping,  be 
on  hy  flags.  Flags  of  different  shapes  and  I  the  Talavera;  she  will  always  have  the 
colors  are  hoisted  ;  and  the  order  in  •  9,999,  and  this  number  will  always  be 
which  they  are  shown  indicates  the  ship's  '  represented  by  the  flag-signal  K  L  QN. 
name,  or  any  one  among  a  large  number  !  The  Clara  of  Gloucester,  as  another 
of  phrases,  sentences,  questions,  and  an-  :  instance,  whether  she  changes  owners 
swers.  A  very  elaborate  code  or  vocab-  ;  and  ports  or  not,  will  continue  to  be  the 
ulary  is  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  Clara,  with  the  number  12,345,  and  the 
such  a  system.     In  1854,  a  Mercantile  I  signal  L  B  K  W. 

Shipping  Act  was  passed,  which,  among  I  Every  signal-flag  represents  a  letter^ 
other  things,  required  that  every  mer-  j  and  the  new  Code  has  eighteen  conso- 
chant-ship  in  the  British  empire  should  ,  nanl-letters  represented  by  an  equal  num- 
have  a  particular  number,  which  should  ber  of  flags.  Showing  not  more  than 
belong  to  it  irrevocably,  and  should  be  '  four  flags  at  a  time,  there  are  nearly  80,- 
different  from  the  number  belonging  to  I  000  different  permutations  or  ways  in 

which  they  may  be  arranged.  School- 
boys will  understand  this  when  they  bear 
in  mind  their  famous  problem  about  the 
year,  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  '  persons  who  sat  down  to  dinner  in  dif- 
commerce,  and  to  replace  old  ships  bro-  '  ferent  order  every  day  ;  and  lock-pickers 
ken  up,  the  aggi'egate  must  now  be  i  will  understand  it  when  they  count  np 
greatly  over  40,000.  The  official  num-  ,  the  millions  of  ways  in  which  a  puzzle- 
ber  for  each  ship  under  the  control  of  lock  may  be  adjusted.  If  we  were  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  marked  on  the  '  add  the  groups  of  five  flags  at  a  time, 
mainbeam,  and  written  on  the  certificate  '  the  number  of  permutations  would  be 
of  registry,  and  the  owner  is  not  allowed  |  more  than  a  million.  The  authoritieB 
to  change  it.  If  ship  No.  36,425  meets  '\  have  agreed  that  80,000  will  be  enough 
ship  No,  40,377  on  the  ocean,  each  cap-  i  for  all  practical  purposes ;  and  there  can 
tain  wants  to  know  the  number  of  the  !  actually  be  nearly  80,000'differentand  dis- 
other  ship  ;  he  ascertains  it,  and  then,  by  i  tinct  signals  made  by  means  of  eighteen 


any  other  ship.  There  were  35,000 
British  merchant-ships  then  existing; 
and  as  a  thousand  or  so  are  added  every 


referring  to  a  code  or  vocjibulary  pre- 
pared by  the  Board,  he  can  telL  the 
name  of  the  ship,  the  tonnage,  and[  the 
port  to  which  she  belongs.  True,  he  can 
tell  this  if  he  ascertain  the  number  ;  but 
there  is  the  difficulty.  Ingenious  men 
have  devised  systems  of  exhibiting  flags 


flags,  never  more  than  four  flags  hoisted 
at  a  time.  The  flags  are  of  three  different 
shapes :  the  square  flag,  about  8  feet  bj 
6  ;  the  burgee^  a  square  flag  with  a  sort 
of  notch  in  the  front  edge  ;  and  the/i0M- 
dant^  a  triangular  strip,  15  feet  long  by  6 
at  the  broadest  end.    They  differ  still 
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more  widely  in  color  and  patteni ;  red  |  ments,  observations,  and  the  like ;  then 
all  over,  a  red  spot  on  a  white  ground,  '  a  series  of  short  phrases  bearing  relation 
bhie  and  white  stri|)es,  two  vertical  to  a  ship's  fittings,  provisions,  engines, 
stripes  of  blue  and  yellow,  a  blue  cross  |  and  boilers ;  and  lastly,  another  eoucem- 
on  a  white  ground,  a  white  square  spot  ing  anchorage,  soundings,  lights,  land- 
on  a  blue  ground,  a  blue  s(|uare  spot  marks,  buoys,  beacons,  pilotage,  steer- 
on  a  white  ground,  two  vertical  stripes  ing,  tides,  currents,  and  other  matters  re- 
ef i*ed  and  white,  a  white  cross  on  lating  to  the  coming  of  a  ship  to  harbor 
a  blue  ground,  vertical  stripes  of  red,  — all  these  expressed  by  hoisting  thi-ee 
white,  and  blue,  and  so  on.  Each  tiag  flags,  varying  in  shape,  color,  pattern, 
has  always  the  same  symbolic  meaning ;  and  an*angement  The  groups  of  four 
thus  a  pendant  or  elongated  triangular  flags  are,  however,  the  most  important 
flag,  with  a  red  spot  on  a  white  ground,  of  the  whole,  seeing  that  they  amount 
always  means  C :  but  what  C  means,  the  to  something  like  70,000  in  number. 
Code  or  Vocabulary  determines.  I  Here  it  is  that  we  find  the  official  num- 

The  committee  appoi  ntcd  by  the  Board  bers  of  ships  symbolized — signs  by  which 
of  Trade  reported  that  any  good  code  of  we  may  identify  every  ship  in  the  British 
signals  should  "aflbrd  a  ready  means  of  empire,  whetlier  belonging  to  the  Royal 
making  known  to  signal-stations,  or  when  Navy  or  to  the  Merchant  Service.  These, 
ships  pass  each  other  at  sea,  the  identity  as  we  have  said,  are  between  40,000  and 
of  particular  vessels,  so  that  their  prog-  j  50,000  in  number ;  and  after  they  are 
ress  and  whereabouts  may  be  correctly  satisfied,  there  are  many  thousand  unap- 
reported ;  of  communicating  at  sea  the  propriated  groupings  of  four  flags,  avail- 
wants  and  wishes  of  masters  or  ca})tains ;  '  able  for  signaling  other  matters  relating 
,  and  of  extending  the  means  of  intercourse  to  ships  and  their  employment.  There 
to  the  vessels  of  all  countries,  by  the  es-  '  are  the  names  of  places,  islands,  seas, 
tablishment  of  an  international  code  of  headlands,  <fcc.,  all  over  the  world  ;  there 
signals."  Accordingly,  the  80,000  pos-  is  a  very  extensive  vocabulaiy  of  words, 
sible  combinations  above  adverted  to  are  phrases,  and  sentences  useful  in  mari- 
made  available  for  a  large  budget  of  sea-  time  matters ;  and  there  is  a  list  of  short 
gossip.  I'here  being  eighteen  flags,  i  syllables,  available  in  the  construction  of 
there  may  be  eighteen  signals  of  one  flag  words  not  hi  the  vocabulary.  And  thus 
each,  and  it  is  aiTanged  that  these  shall  it  is  that  some  meaning  or  other  is  at- 
signifysuch  useful  little  words  as  "Yes,"  |  tached  to  almost  every  possible  combi-^ 
"  No,"  (fee.  The  groups  of  two  flags  i  nation  of  the  flags,  in  groups  of  one,  two, 
each  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  va-  :  three,  or  four  each, 
rieties,  and  furnish  many  signals  useful  j  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  the  sail- 
on  shipboard ;  such,  for  instance,  as  at-  !  ors,  captains,  and  signalmen  know  the 
tention  and  demand  signals,  of  which  '  exact  meaning  of  every  combination  of 
**Show  your  ensign,"  and  "Pay  atten-  '  flags?  Can  they  commit 70,000  signals 
tion,"  are  examples;  signals  to  denote  and  combinations  to  memory t  Assured- 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  signals  of  ly  not.  To  assist  them,  a  Commercial 
distress  on  shipboard,  such  as  "On  fire,"  j  Code  of  Signals  has  been  prepared,  in 
"Fire  gains  rapidly,"  <fcc.  The  groups  ;  an  octavo  volume.  Every  flag,  accord- 
of  three  flags  each  furnish  varieties  \  ing  to  its  shape,  color,  and  pattern,  rep- 
amounting  to  some  thousands  in  num-  resents  a  particular  letter;  every  group  of 
ber.     First  comes   a   series  relating  to  '  such  flags  represents  a  particular  group  of 


many  of  the  troubles  incident  to  shipping, 
— abandonment  of  ship,  ship  aground. 


letters ;  and  every  gi'oup  of  letters  has  a 
particular  meaning  in  relation  to  ships  and 


capsizing,  collision,  dismasting,  spring-  i  maritime  aff^airs.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a 
ing  a  leak,  water-logging,  &c.  ;  then  a  ship's  stores,  K  B  L,  the  names  of  three 
series  relating  to  news,  newspapers,  let-  '  particular  flags  disposed  in  a  particular 
ters,  despatches,  mails,  and  the  like ;  way,  always  denote  "  tea ; "  and  K  B  Q 
next  a  series  of  questions  and  information  p "  sugar."  In  relation  to  other  matters, 
concerning  crew,  capt^iin,  and  passen-  '  N  M  would  be  a  startling  combination 
gers ;  then  another  relating  to  ship's  ;  of  two  flags,  for  it  denotes  "  on  fire  ;  '* 
place,  ship's  reckoning,  nautical  instru- 1  while NP  denotes  "fire  gains  rapidly;*' 
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whereas  N  Q  gives  the  information  "  fire  I  ister ;  and  some  captains  are  too  old- 
could  be  extinguished  with  immediate  fashioned  to  take  easily  to  the  system ; 
aid."  Let  us  suppose  that  two  ships  but  this  foolishness  is  gradually  disap- 
meet  at  sea.     One  hoists  up  four  flags  in   pearing. 

a  conspicuous  position  on  one  of  the  i  The  invisible  Lloyd  may  continue  to 
masts ;  the  flags  being  arranged  in  a  ver-  .  keep  a  record  of  the  inaudible  speakings 
ticul  row,  lo  read  downwards.  The  sig-  \  of  ships  at  sea  for  ages  to  come,  for  aught 
nalman  in  the  other  ship  notices  that  the  we  can  sec.  Day  and  Martin's  blacking 
uppermost  flag  is  that  particular  one  in  ;  would  be  nothing  particular  without  the 
shape,  color,  and  device  which  repre-  j  name ;  Day  may  be  dead,  and  Martin 
sents  the  letter  M,  and  that  the  other  \  dead,  and  yet  both  live  in  the  small  stone- 
three  represent  W,  D,  and  K  respective-  i  bottles.  And  so  it  is  with  Lloyd.  He 
ly.  He  thus  gets  at  the  fact  that  the ,  lives  afler  his  death ;  lives  not  only  in 
ship's  signal  is  M  W  D  R ;  and  by  refer-  England,  but  abroad ;  for  there  is  an  Aus- 
ring  to  the  Code-book  he  finds  this  to  cor-  trian  Lloyd's,  founded  for  much  the  same 
respond  with  the  number  20,202,  the  offi-  \  purpose  as  the  one  in  England,  and  bor- 
cial  number  of  the  ship  Lamplighter,  a  rowing  the  very  name, 
number  that  belongs  to  no  other  ship  I 
whatever.     As  far  as  a  sea-telescope  can  ; 
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render  the  flags  distiuqt,  so  far  does  this  I  ^nix^r^  Misceiiany. 

power  extend  of  ascertaining  a  ship's 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  her  port  and 
tonnage,  and  other  items  also  entered  in 
tlie  Register.  The  ship  Lamplighter  in 
a  similar  way  ascertains  the  name  of  the  !  Li  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  in- 
other  ship ;  and  then  they  proceed  with  habitants  of  Paris  witnessed  a  remarka- 
their  gossip,  each  telling  the  other  whence  ble  funeral  procession  passing  along  the 
she  came  and  whither  she  is  going,  and  Boulevai'ds.  Men  of  every  rank  and  every 
giving  and  receiving  information  useful  profession,  politicians  and  arlists,  mem- 
to  both.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  bers  of  the  Institut  de  France  and  simple 
deal  of  hauling  up  and  down  of  flags  in  mechanics,  followed  the  hearse  which  car- 
reference  to  this  gossip  ;  but  this  is  rou- 1  ried  to  the  grave  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
tine- work,  requiring  only  patience  and  great  sculptor  and  a  good  citizen,  David 
attention.  One  ship  may  want  to  buy  (d' Angers).  The  students  who  lined  the 
some  bread,  or  to  boiTow  an  anchor  of  streets,  recognizing  among  the  mourners 
the  other,  or  to  send  a  letter-bag  by  her,  the  venerable  old  poet  Beranger,  cheered 
or  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  belliger-  '  him  enthusiastically,  and  the  silence  which 
ent  cruisers  about,  or  whether  any  storms  is  generally  observed  on  such  solemn  oc- 
have  been  encountered ;  the  flags  and  the  i  casions  by  the  French  people,  was  soon 
Code-book  enable  the  one  vessel  to  make,  broken  by  the  cries  of  "  Vive  la  liberty ! 
and  the  other  to  interpret,  the  necessary  yive  Beranger !"  But  the  young  pa- 
signals  for  these  purposes.     The  Code-  j  triots  were  aiTcsted,  and  several  of  them 

sentenced  to  fines  and  imprisonment 

This  public  emotion  will  be  easily  ao- 
counted  for  if  we  remember  that  in  Da- 
vid (d' Angers)  the  art  of  sculpture  had 
lost  one  of  its  chiefs  on  the  Continent^ 
and  the  republican  party  a  man  who  had 
faithfully  belonged  to  it  from  his  child- 


book  contains  nearly  20,000  words,  phi'a- 
ses,  and  sentences,  ejich  with  its  flag- 
signal  ;  whereby  the  conversational  pow- 
er of  ships  at  sea  is  really  something  con- 
siderable— all  added  to  the  40,000  or 
50,000  signals  for  the  names  of  ships. 
Slight  differences  in  the  flags  distinguish 

men-of-war  and  troop  or  transport  ships  hood  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Daring  a 
rom  merchant  vessels ;  and  there  is  a  career  of  sixty-seven  years,  he  had  corn- 
system  for  bringing  foreign  ships  under  pleted  more  than  one  hundred  busts  and 
the  same  ai'rangement,  whenever  gov-  five  hundred  medallions;  and  produced. 


emmeuts  and  owners  are  willing  to  do 
so.  Some  few  shipowners  even  in  Eng- 
land aie  too  niggardly  to  afford  a  com- 
plete set  of  flags,  with  a  Code  and  a  Beg- 


,  among  other  chefs-d'ceuvre,  the  statae 
of  Guttenberg  at  Strasbourg,  the  stataes 
of  General  Bonchamps,  Corneille,  Cuvier, 
and  Jefferson,  the  triumphal  arch  at  Mar- 
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aeilles,  and  the  fronton  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris. 

Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  dwell 
here  on  the  artistical  merits  of  that  great 
man,  as  to  give  the  true  story  of  his  life. 
It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  draw  it 
from  private  sources,  from  near  relations 
of  the  late  sculptor,  and  we  thought  it  to 
be  a  very  instructive  tale,  for  it  will 
prove  once  more  that  every  high  aim 
may  be  obtained  in  the  world  by  a  cer- 
tun  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance. 

David's  father  was  a  not  altogether  un- 
worthy sculptor  in  wood,  and  had  boon 
left  an  orphan  when  still  a  mere  child. 
A  distant  relative,  a  rather  indifferent 
carver,  had  undertaken  to  teach  him  his 
own  profession  ;  but  the  intelligent  boy 
Boon  discovered  that  his  master's  know- 
ledge was  not  veiy  profound,  and  spent 
all  his  leisure  hours  in  peeping  through 
the  windows  of  distinguished  artists. 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  remarked  this 
persevering  attention,  and  addressing 
one  day  abruptly  the  poor  youth,  who 
looked  steadfastly  at  him,  said,  "  You 
seem  to  be  much  pleased  with  my  work, 
my  child ;  shall  I  teach  you  to  do  the 
§arae?"  The  young  Louis  accepted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  left  his  parent  a  few 
days  afterwards.  But  his  new  master 
was  a  gambler  and  a  drunkard,  and  the 
honest  young  man,  fearing  the  contagion 
of  a  bad  example,  wisely  determined  to 
leave  Paris.  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  came  to  Angers,  and  married  there 
the  daughter  of  a  cabinet-maker. 

The  revolution  of  1789  broke  out, 
calling  all  the  children  of  France  to  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  territory  and  the 
new  principles  of  liberty.  Louis  David 
willingly  obeyed  the  solemn  appeal  of  his 
country,  and  fought  against  the  Chouans 
of  La  Vendee.  When,  atler  many  troubles 
and  hardships  he  returned  to  his  hearth, 
he  found  himself  reduced  to  dire  pover- 
ty, and  knowing  by  his  own  sad  experi- 
ence how  many  impediments  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  an  artist,  he  desired  his 
Bon,  Pierre-Jean,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, to  embrace  a  more  lucrative  profes- 
sion. But  the  latter  had  inherited  his 
father's  love  of  art,  and  when  yet  a  mere 
child  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  carv- 
ing wood  or  drawing  figures.  The  young 
sculptor  wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  and  at 
last,  subjugated  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
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of  his  beloved  child,  and  of  Professor  De- 
lusse,  the  father  could  no  longer  with- 
hold his  approbation.  But  alas !  that  was 
all  it  was  in  his  power  to  give;  and 
young  David  set  out  for  the  metropolis 
with  little  more  than  two  pounds  in  his 
pocket. 

lie  was  then  eighteen  years  old.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  retrace  the  in- 
tense sufferings  he  underwent  at  that 
period  of  his  life.  He  worked  assidu- 
ously at  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Car- 
rousel, and  earned  tenpence  a  day.  Dup- 
ing the  evening  and  part  of  the  night  he 
studied  the  pictures  of  the  French  mas- 
ter, Nicolas  Poussin,  for  he  had  not  as 
yet  made  his  choice  between  sculpture 
and  painting,  for  which  latter  art  he  re- 
tained a  great  taste.  When  sleep  at  last 
overcame  him,  he  took  a  momentary 
rest  on  what  he  called  his  bed :  this  was 
simply  an  old  carved  door,  upon  which 
he  stretched  a  cloth.  He  thought  he 
would  sleep  less  upon  this  rude  couch, 
and  his  bodv  was  much  bruised.  He 
suffered  also  very  often  from  hunger. 
We  have  before  us  the  followinsf  touch- 
ing  note,  in  his  own  handwriting : 

'*  Nobody  took  an  interest  in  me;  my 
fathei-  was  too  pf)or  to  help  me,  and  my 
mother  could  only  exhort  me  to  be  pali.'nt. 
1  believe  this  indifiference  towards  me  had  its 
source  in  my  excessive  timidity  and  my  pride, 
which  caused  me  to  dissimulate  my  sad  po- 
sition. One  of  my  friends,  a  pupil  of  Roland 
brought  from  time  to  time  a  loaf  of  bread. 
I  have,  during  eighteen  months,  eaten  noth- 
ing but  bread,  on  Sundays  excepted." 

In  another  note  he  says:  "When  I  • 
studied  in  order  to  win  the  prize  of 
Rome,  I  lived  in  the  Rue  des  Cordiers, 
near  the  Sorbonne.  My  room  was  close 
under  the  roof,  and  in  the  story  beneath 
me  lived  a  government  employe,  who 
gave  each  Sunday  a  dinner  to  his  friends. 
I  can  not  express  what  were  my  feelings 
when  I  heard  the  clattering  sound  of  the 
plates,  poor  forlorn  youth,  who  ate  noth- 
ing but  bread,  and  drank  but  water — ac- 
companied by  many  a  bitter  tear.  Then, 
with  the  mobility  of  happy  youthfulness, 
the  magic  word  of  Rome  carried  me  fiir 
away  from  the  employe  and  his  society, 
and  I  took  my  refuge  among  the  great 
men  of  Plutarch,  or  the  charming  pages 
of  Paul  and  Virginia  and  of  Atala. 
I  When  the  advancing  night  fell  hea^Oy 

45 
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on  ray  eyelid?,  I  took  fresh  courage  from  was  no  partisan  of  the  favorite  romantic 
the  reading  of  those  sublime  works.  I  maxim,  "Art  for  the  sake  of  art,"  be- 
opened  my  window,  which  looked  over  cause  in  his  eyes  the  artist,  too,  should 
many  roofs;  I  saw  all  the  lights  extin-  have  a  useful  object  in  view.  lie  is  a  ware 
guished,  and  I  felt  a  sensation  of  j^ride  that  the  masses  of  the  people  want  to  be 
to  be  thus  alone  awake  for  glory.  When  encouraged  and  instructed,  therefore  the 
I  jierccived  by  chance  some  small  light  works  of  the  sculptor  should  not  only 
glittering  like  mine  on  the  top  window  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  chosen 
of  a  house,  I  said  to  myself,  'Perhaps  imaginations,  but  give  noble  thoughts  to 
some  human  being  suffers  there  the  cruel    all  men. 

agony  of  dtath,  while  I  consume  here  David,  at  least  for  one,  puts  an  end 
my  life  for  an  uncertain  future.* "  to  the  idolatrous  woi-ship  of  the  form, 

Such  persevering  labor  muf^t  soon  find  and  seems  to  say  to  the  sculptors,  let  the 
its  re w aid.  Eighteen  months  alter  his  gods  of  the  antique  fable  sleep  in  their 
departure  from  liorae,  David  won  a  medal  graves;  think  of  the  heroes  who  have 
at  the  Academy,  and  exhibited  at  the  been  of  service  to  humanity,  and  of  the 
public  competition  some  beautiful  spe-  men  who  have  illustrated  the  country  in 
cimens,  which  attracted  every  one's  no-  which  you  were  born.  He  intended 
tice.  His  native  town — Angers — re-  from  that  time  to  celebrate  all  the  glo- 
solved  to  giant  him  an  annual  aid  of  ries  of  his  native  country,  and,  indeed, 
twenty-four  pounds.  In  the  same  year  there  is  hardly  an  illustrious  name  in  the 
(1810)  he  won  an  ordinai*y  prize,  and  the  recent  history  of  France  whom  his  chisel 
following  the  first  gieat  prize — the  piize  ^  has  not  immortalized, 
of  Rome.  ,      At  the  epoch  of  his  life  David  got  into 

This  distinction  enabled  the  young  serious  political  troubles.  He  was  born 
ailist  to  seek  fresh  and  lasting  inspiia-  in  1789  ;  as  a  child  of  four  years,  he  had 
tions  under  the  ardent  sky  of  Italy,  in  '■  been  carried  on  a  cannon,  among  the  re- 
that  beautiful  country  of  great  men  and  publican  soldiei's,  against  the  Chouans  of 
great  deeds,  the  earth  of  which  preserves  La  Vendee ;  and  he  never  forgot  these 
piously  the  remains  of  the  heroes  and  two  circumstances.  During  his  whole 
the  marble  of  the  statues.  He  remained  .  life  he  showed  an  ardent  democratical 
there  five  years,  as  pensioner  of  the  spirit.  In  1810,  when  the  students  were 
French  Academy,  studying  whh  care  the  at  work  in  the  museum  of  Paris,  the 
principles  of  artistic  composition.  He  Emperor  Napoleon  came  into  the  gallery, 
visited  with  true  love  the  rich  museums  All  the  young  modelers  left  their  places 
of  Naples,  Portici,  and  Pompeii,  and  and  went  to  meet  the  great  captain  ; 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  painter  In-  David  alone  remained,  and  said,  **  I  will 
gres  and  the  sculptor  Canova,  who  initia-  not  see  the  conqueror  of  France."  And 
ted  the  aspiring  Frenchman  into  the  se-  in  fact  he  never  looked  at  him.  Although 
crets  of  art.  i  he  had  many  opportunities  for  it,  he  was 

David  was  much  struck  with  the  fin-  ,  more  consistent  than  the  celebrated  pain- 
ished  touch,  the  rare  and  antique  perfec-  ^  ter  of  the  same  name,  who  calling  him- 
tion  of  Canova' s  works ;  but  he  was  pro-  self  a  democrat,  courted,  nevertheless, 
fouudly  grieved  by  their  striking  useless-  the  successful  dictator. 
iiess  in  a  national  and  religious  point  of  j  Wlien  in  Italy,  he  joined  the  Carbon- 
view.  In  presence  of  these  admirable  j  ari,  and  was  one  of  a  numerous  party 
statues,  nearly  all  called  to  light  by  the  which  tried  to  meet  the  ex-king  Murat 
influence  of  Pagan  antiquity,  and  bor-  in  his  unfortunate  expedition.  But  the 
rowed  from  the  ideas  of  Grecian  mythol-  |  latter  had  already  been  shot ;  the  young 
ogy,  he  asked  what  generous  feelings,  sculptor  was  made  a  prisoner  afPaestum, 
what  patriotic  enthusiasm,  they  were  |  and  was  solely  indebted  for  his  life  and 
able  to  produce  in  the  souls  of  the  spec-  .  liberty  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  Hunga- 
tators.  At  that  time  already  he  looked  rian  oflicer.  He  saw  at  that  time  in  the 
at  the  products  of  art  as  destined  to  the  [  adventurous  Murat  a  simple  general  who 
instruction   of  the   people,  being   well '  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Italy, 


adapted  to  recall  to  mind  national  tri- 
umphs, and  to  propose  a  noble  aim.    He 


for  when  asked  in  1846   or  47,  by  the 
former  Queen  of  Naples,  to  execute  the 
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Statue  of  her  husband,  he  wrote  to  her  :  |  the  flags  of  the  South  American  repub- 
"I  will  not  make  the  bust  of  a  man  who  lies  were  seen  at  the  cortege,  earned  in 
has  carried  arms  airainst  France."  the   hands  of  natives  of  the  respective 

The  same  patriotic  feeling  prevented  countries.  For  three  evenings  the  lofty 
him,  in  181G,  when  he  suffered  again  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
from  dire  poverty  in  London,  to  accept  Gothic  structures  which  the  religious  fer- 
the  commission  of  executing  a  triumphal  vor  of  the  middle  age  has  elevated  on 
arch  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  was  one  blaze 
Waterloo.  The  English  public  can  but  of  light.  But  the  most  interesting  fea- 
honor  such  high  sentiments,  which  ture  of  the  ceremony  was  a  j)rocessioii 
spring  from  an  ardent  love  of  one's  na-  ■  of  artisans  and  workiugmen  of  every  pro- 
tive  country.  fession,    nccompanying  masterpieces   of 

And  then  David's  patriotism  was  not  exquisite  workmanship,  and  doing  hom- 
exclusive.  for  one  of  his  best  statues  is  acce  to  the  most  useful  of  all  trades,  to 
thatof  the  Vendeangenenil,  Bonchamps.  the  ai*t  of  printing,  which  has  proved 
The  royalist  hero  is  represented  lyitig  on  more  powerful  than  fire  and  sword,  than 
a  litter  and  wounded  to  death  ;  he  hears  tyranny  and  •  ])ersecution.  The  whole 
that  his  companions  intend  to  murder  was  of  such  an  ennobling  character,  al- 
four  thousand  republican  ])risoners,  and  though  (a  thing  rarely  met  with  on  the 
raising  himself  upon  his  arm  in  sublime  Continent)  there  were  neither  police  nor 
agitation,  he  exclaims  :  "  Xol  mercy  to  soldiers  to  be  seen,  that  even  M.  Dupin, 
the  prisonei's!  I  command  it."  The  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
last  humane  order  of  the  dying  chief  was  then  procureur-geu<Tal  at  the  Court  of 
obeyed,  and  four  thousand  unhapj»y  men  Cassation,  said,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
were  saved:  among  them  our  sculptor's  *'  A  frte  is  always  beautiful  when  the  au- 
own  father.  thorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

From  1820,  till  the  period  of  his  death,  David  himself  preferred  to  all  his  other 
David  enjoyed  a  high  fame,  both  in  the  works  his  statue  of  "Reviving  Greece" — 
artistical  and  political  world.  We  have  his  dtar  Uttle  one,  as  he  used  to  call  it. 
already  given  the  names  of  some  of  his  It  forms  the  magnificent  and  touching 
chief  works.  England  j)ossesses  his  mausokMim  of  Xotis  liotzaris,  in  Misso- 
busts  of  Jeremy  Jk^itham  and  Lady  Mor-  longhi,  and  consists  of  a  charming  Greek 
gan ;  the  United  States  those  of  Wash-  girl  lying  on  the  tomb  of  the  liberator  of 
ington,  Lafayette,  and  Fenimore  Cooper,  her  country,  and  spelling,  with  the  ^d 
and  the  statue  of  Jefferson.  Never  has  of  her  hand,  that  glorious  name  which 
an  artist  executed  more  than  he  did,  and,  Lord  Byron  ])ronounced  never  without 
nevertheless,  there  will  not  be  found  one  emotion.  Victor  Hugo  says  of  it:  *'It 
.of  the  products  of  his  clii>el  wanting  in  is  diflicult  to  see  something  morebeauti- 
high  qualities.  ;  ful  than  this   statue ;  it  joins  the  grand 

His  statue  of  John  (Juttenberg  shows  style  of  Phidias  to  the  ex|>ressive  man- 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  in  a  nerofPuget."  When  David,  exiled  af- 
pensive  posture ;  near  him  staiuls  a  print-  ter  the  *2nd  of  December,  185 1 ,  went  to 
ing-press,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of  looking  Greece,  accompanied  by  his  young 
over  the  first  proof-sheet,  on  which  ap-  daughter,  he  found  his  poor  statue  grossly 
pear  the  words  of  the  Genesis:  "And  mutilated  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
there  was  liirht."  On  the  pedestal  are  which  circumstance  added  much  to  hi8 
crowded,  in  beautiful  groups,   the  illus-   griefs. 

trious  men  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  Many  regard  the  fronton  of  the  Pan- 
celebrating,  as  it  were,  the  first  printer  theon  as  his  chef-d^cuvre.  It  was  en- 
as  the  most  useful  among  them.  trusted  to  him,    after  the   revolution  of 

The  inauguration  of  this  statue  at  1830,  by  the  ministt»r,  M.  Guizot^  who 
Strasbourg  in  isio,  was  the  occasion  for  signed  then  the  ])roijramme  written  by 
a  f'*te,  which  the  good  inhabitants  of  the  the  artist.  M.  Thiers  confirmed  this 
Franco-German  Alsace  will  for  ever  re-  programme  in  IHiU ;  but  in  1838  the 
member.  It  laste<l  three  days,  and  the  views  of  the  government  were  changed, 
whole  civilized  woild  was  re]>resented  at  and  M.  de  Montalivet  asked  liim  to  sup- 
it  5  even  the  green  banner  of  Brazil  and   press  the   figures  of  Liberty,  Voltaire, 
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Rousseau,  and  Manuel;  be  refused. 
The  minister  promised  him,  if  he  would 
consent  to  the  desired  suppression,  to  let 
him  sculp  the  fronton  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  "No,"  said  David;  "be- 
sides, you  would  again  refuse  the  sub- 
ject, for  I  would  not  agree  to  adopt  any 
other  but  the  'Oath  at  the  Tennis- 
court.'"  "You  make  yourself  imprac- 
ticable," replied  M.  de  Montalivet ;  and 
there  the  matter  dropped.  The  scaffold- 
ing which  concealed  the  fronton  was  se- 
cretly taken  away,  and  the  work  was  not 
officially  inaugurated.  The  students  of 
the  University  of  Paris  were  desirous  to 
make  a  demonstration,  and  to  begin  by 
burning  publicly  the  scaffolding ;  but  the 
sculptor  succeeded  in  restraining  them 
from  this  violent  purpose. 

David  was  not  only  a  great  man,  he 
was  also  a  good  man,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Rouget  de  Tlsle,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  was 
Buffering  from  extreme  poverty,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  dangerously  ill.  As 
soon  as  the  sculptor  heard  it,  he  went  to 
see  him,  and  obtained  his  permission  for 
executing  his  profile  in  marble.  When 
the  bust  was  completed,  he  made  a  lot- 
tery of  ninety  tickets  for  twenty  francs 
each.  All  the  tickets  were  immediately 
taken,  and  the  whole  sum,  72/.,  was 
given  to  the  poet,  whom  this  timely  help 
restored  to  life. 

We  could  easily  multiply  such  traits  ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  he 
completed  nearly  all  his  medallions,  busts, 
and  statues  gratuitously,  and  that  he  en- 
riched his  native  town  with  a  splendid 
collection  of  works  of  art.  In  return, 
the  city  of  Angers  had  named  a  street 
after  him,  but  in  1852  the  Second  Em- 
pire gave  orders  to  change  that  name. 

We  must  say  that  the  world  has  not 
been  ungrateful  to  David,  and  that  his 
exertions  received  many  a  liigh  reward. 
For  the  mausoleum  of  Botzaris  he  re- 
ceived from  King  Otho  the  decoration 
of  "the  Order  of  the  Saviour."  Previ- 
ously, in  1825,  he  had  been  presented 
with  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  in  1826  he  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institut,  and  Professor 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  In  1831,  he 
married  a  lich  and  accomplished  lady, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Lareveillere-Le- 
paux,  one  of  me  five  members  of  the 


Directoire  of  the  French  Republic,  In 
1838,  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Bez- 
iers  gave  then*  prize  to  an  ode  addressed 
to  P.  J.  David,  by  M.  Constant  Dubois. 

This  great  man,  with  admirable  con- 
sistency, never  made  any  compromise 
with  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty, 
and  belonged  during  his  whole  life  to  the 
same  political  party.  Barere,  who  had 
presided  over  the  National  Convention 
during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  entrusted 
to  him  and  to  Hippolyte  Carnot  the  pub- 
lication of  his  memoirs.  In  1848,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  eleventh  ar- 
rondissement  of  Paris,  and  member  of 
the  Con  stituent  National  Assembly.  At 
the  moment  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851 
he  was  imprisoned  and  exiled,  with  many 
other  good  citizens.  His  faithful  friend 
Beranger,  hearing  that  his  health  was 
much  impaired,  succeeded  in  getjing  for 
him  the  permission  of  returning  to  France 
mithout  conditions^  but  he  came  only 
back,  as  it  were,  to  accompany,  as  chief 
mouiTier,  the  mother  of  another  devoted 
friend,  M.  Ledru-RoUin,  to  the  grave,  and 
to  breathe  his  last  in  his  native  country. 

These  are  the  shoit  outlines  of  a  use- 
ful and  well-employed  life.  Sprung 
from  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  David 
attained,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles, 
through  want  and  misery  and  persecu- 
tion, the  highest  i-eputatiou  which  man 
can  win.  He  made  himself  what  he  was 
by  perseverance  and  labor,  and  became 
thus  the  equal  of  the  genial  men  of  all 
epochs,  who,  taking  only  counsel  from 
their  sublime  inspiration,  have  opened  to 
themselves  the  road  which  leads  to  im- 
perishable glory. 


Frazer'8  Magazine. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  EMPEBOB 
PAUL  I.  OF  RUSSIA. 

VROM  TUB  PAPERS  OP  A  DBCBASBD  BUBSIAM 
OENEBAL  OPFICEB. 

PART  n. 

Carisruhe,  22d  April,  1847. 

I  HAVE  but  little  inclination  to  continue 
this  memoir,  surrounded  as  I  am  by 
everything  that  reminds  me  of  my  be- 
reavement, and  makes  me  drink  the  bit- 
ter cup  of  sorrow  to  the  very  dregs. 
Having  no  home  on  earth,  I  am  oMi^d 
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to  bum  and  destroy  every  paper  and 
letter  that  passed  between  my  beloved 
wife  and  myself  during  occasional  sepa- 
rations that  took  place  in  the  forty-two 
years  of  our  matiiraonial  life.  It  is  like 
going  through  the  painful  ceremony  of 
the  funeral  a  second  time,  and  is  most 
harrassing  to  heart  and  mind.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  reveal 
to  posterity  the  singular  occurrences  of 
the  Emperor  Paul's  short  reign  of  four 
years;  a  reign  that  presents  so  many 
contradictory  features,  which  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  so  many  criminal  men  of  that 
day  and  of  their  descendants  to  misrep- 
resent and  distort,  for  the  purpose  of 
extricating  their  own  reputations  from 
just  condemnation,  and  white- washing 
their  families.  And  thus  the  reign  and 
tragical  death  of  Paul  I.,  which  should 
for  ever  remain  a  warning  example  to 
monarchs,  to  governments,  to  the  nobili- 
ty and  the  people,  will  be  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented.  All  these  considera- 
tions compel  me,  little*  as  I  feel  inclined 
to  undertake  the  task,  to  make  a  violent 
effort  and  continue  this  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  part  (written 
daring  my  dear  Julia's  lifetime),  I  ex- 
pressed  my  intention  of  endeavoring  "to 
relate  in  chronological  order  the  various 
occurrences  of  Paul's  reicrn."  This  I  am 
now  not  able  to  do.  1  have  no  heart  tor 
it;  and,  besides,  I  have  not  at  hand  my 
own  notes  and  pai)ers,  or  such  historical 
records  as  would  enable  me  to  obsei've 
strict  chronological  order  in  my  naiTa- 
tive.  Therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  it, 
and  the  reader  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
perusal  of  detached  anecdotes  related  by 
an  eye-witness,  and  set  down  without 
order  or  method,  just  as  I  recollect  them. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Gachina, 
that  terrific  place  from  whence  was  is- 
sued the  thundering  rescript  of  my  fa- 
ther's dismissal  and  banishment,  and 
which  had  haen  the  cradle  of  Paul's 
army  and  navy,  their  organization,  in- 
stitution, drill,  and  discipline.  Gachina 
was  his  favorite  autumnal  residence,  at 
which  he  held  his  annual  military  ma- 
nojuvres.  For  a  northern  country  resi- 
dence it  is  superb.  The  palace,  or  rath- 
er chateau,  is  large  and  substantially 
built  with  hewn  stone,  in  excellent  taste ; 
the  park  is  very  extensive  and  contains 
many  fine  old  oaks.     A  limr)id  stream 


meanders  through  the  park  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  spreading  itself  out  in  several 
places  into  large  pieces  of  water,  which 
might  be  almost  called  lakes  ;  the  water 
is  so  perfectly  pure  and  transparent  that 
one  may  count  the  pebbles  at  a  depth  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  one  sees  large 
trout  and  sterlets  swimming  about. 

Paul  was  of  a  very  romantic  disposi- 
tion, and  delighted  in  everything  that 
was  chevakrc^que.  To  this  he  united  a 
taste  for  magnificence  and  luxm-y  which 
he  had  acquired  during  his  residence  at 
Paris  and  Berlin .  At  Gachina  we  had,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  great  reviews  and  ma- 
noeuvres, and  whilst  these  were  going  on 
gi'cat  gaieties — concerts,  Balls,  theatri- 
cal performances — succeeded  each  other 
every  night  without  intermission  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  pleasures  of  Versailles 
and  Sansouci  were  concentrated  at  Ga- 
china. But  alas !  these  solemnities  were 
but  too  often  marred  by  severities  of 
diflferent  kinds,  such  as  officers  being 
placed  under  arrest,  or  banished  to  dis- 
tant regiments  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. Accidents,  too,  such  as  frequently 
occur  at  great  cavalry  manoeuvres,  occa- 
sionally happened  and  provoked  the  Em- 
peror very  much  ;  but  although  always 
made  angry  by  such  occuiTcnces,  he 
invariably  gave  proofs  of  great  humanity 
when  any  one  was  seriously  injured. 

One  day  that  I  mounted  guard  at  the 
palace  a  funny  scene  took  place.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  i^avalry  offi- 
cers' guard-room  was  next  to  the  Em- 
peror's private  cabinet,  in  which  I  often 
heard  him  at  prayer.  Next  to  the  offi- 
cers' room  was  a  large  anteroom,  where 
the  guard  stood,  and  from  this  anteroom 
a  lonor  narrow  comdor  led  into  the  inte- 
rior  of  the  palace,  and  a  sentry  was  post- 
ed here  to  call  to  arms  whenever  the 
Emj)eror  came  that  way.  All  of  a  sud- 
den I  heard  the  sentry  shout  *  Guard, 
turn  out!'  I  rushed  out  of  my  room,  and 
the  men  had  scarcely  time  to  take  up 
their  carabines,  and  I  to  draw  my  sabre, 
when  the  door  of  the  corridor  flew  open, 
and  the  Emperor,  in  shoes  and  silk  stock- 
ings, with  his  sword  and  hat,  entered  in 
a  great  hurry,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  lady's  shoe,  with  a  very  high  heel, 
flew  over  his  Majesty's  head,  and  just 
missed  it.  The  Emperor  went  through 
my  room  into  his  cabinet,  and  Mademoi- 
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sella  NelidoiTcame  out  of  the  corridor,  '  sire.  At  fi rst  Hit roff  hesitated,  although 
picked  up  her  shoe  quietly,  put  it  on,  he  appeared  evidently  glad  of  an  oppor- 
and  returned  to  where  she  came  from.  i  tuuity  of  stepping  forward  ;  he  consented 
The  next  day,  as  I  was  marching  off  after  a  moment's  thought,  and  asked  me 
the  guard,  his  Majesty  came  and  whis- ,  what  lady  he  should  select.  "  Take  old 
pered  to  me  **Moncher,  nous  avons  eu  Mademoiselle  C.  Valoneff,"  I  said,  and 
du  gi'abuge  hier."  "  Qui,  sire  !"  I  repli-  he  did  so ;  of  course  I  again  engaged 
ed.  I  was  much  amused  with  this  oc- 1  Mademoiselle  Nelidoff  myself,  and  the 
currence,  and  did  not  mention  it  to  any  dance  went  off  most  successfully,  and  to 
one,  expecting  it  to  be  followed  by  some-  his  Majesty's  vei*y  great  delight  and  sat- 
thing  equally  amusing,  and  in  this  I  was  isfaction.  I  had  for  my  share  of  recom- 
not  disappointed.  That  very  evening,  ]  pense  nothing  but  the  amusement ;  but 
at  the  ball,  the  Emperor  came  up  to  me,  ;  to  Alexis  Ilitroff  this  minuet  was  of  great 
as  he  might  have  done  to  a  familiar  use.  Being  not  a  very  good  officer,  he 
friend  or  confidant,  or  like  a  Don  Quix- 1  was  made  a  Chamberlain  at  Court,  which 
ote  to  his  Sancho  Panza,  and  said,  "  Mon  introduced  him  into  the  civil  service,  and 
cher!  faitesdanserquelque  chose  de  joli."  being  obsequious  in  his  manners  to  pow- 
I  immediately  guessed  that  his  Majesty  ei*ful  ministers,  he  at  length  became  a 
wished  me  to  make  Mademoiselle  Neli-  i  minister  himself,  and  is  now  a  very  indul- 
doff  dance.  What  could  she  dance  but  gent  Comptroller  of  the  Empire,  and  on 
a  minuet,  or  gavotte  de  Tan  '40  f  I  asked  the  whole,  a  very  good  man. 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra  if  he  could  j  The  Emperor  Paul  is  usually  spoken 
play  a  minuet,  and  being  answered  in  the  of  as  a  man  divested  of  eveiy  amiable 
affirmative,  I  ordered  them  to  begin  quality,  always  morose,  always  to6chy, 
playing,  and  immediately  engaged  Mad- :  very  suspicious,  and  resentful.  This  was 
emoiselle  Nelidoff,  who,  the  •  reader  will  not  at  all  his  character :  He  could  under- 
recollect,  had  distinguished  herself  as  a  stand  and  enjoy  ajoke  as  well  as  anyone, 
dancer  at  the  Convent  des  Demoiselles.  I  provided  it  did  not  proceed  from  ill-will 
We  began  to  dance.  What  grace  she  towai'ds  him,  or  any  similar  motive.  The 
displayed,  how  beautifully  she  performed  following  anecdote  will,  I  think,  show 
the  **pas'*  and  turned  the   corners,  and   this. 

how  elastic  the  little  creature  w^as  in  all !  Opposite  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
her  movements,  in  despite  of  her  high-  officers'  guaid-room  above  mentioned, 
heeled  8hoes,just  like  the  famous  Lantini,  ,  grew  a  very  old  oak,  I  believe  it  is  still 
who  had  taught  her.  Nor  did  I  forget  the  \  there.  This  tree  was  covered  with  curi- 
instructions  ofMons.  Canziani,  my  dan-  \  ousexcrescences,  out  of  which  a  few  twigs 
cing  master :  and  dressed  as  I  was,  in  a  grew.  One  of  these  excrescences  was 
coat  a  la  Frederick  le  Grand,  we  must  so  perfect  a  likeness  of  Paul  I. ,  ^ith  his 
have  looked  very  like  old  pictures.  The  pigtail,  that  I  could  not  resist  making  a 
Emperor  was  in  ecstacies,  and  followed  drawing  of  it.  On  my  return  to  the  bai- 
me  through  the  w^hole  minuet,  cncourag- .  racks  my  sketch  was  so  much  admired, 
ing  me  by  such  exclamations  as,  '*  C'est  that  every  one  wished  to  have  a  copy  of 
charmant,  c'est  superbe,  c'est  delicieux."  j  it,  and  the  next  day  at  parade  I  had 
This  first  dance  having  happily  termina-  scores  of  applications  for  this  caricature 
ted,  the  Emperor  desired  me  to  get  up  from  officers  of  the  Foot-guards.  These 
another,  and  bring  a  second  pair  into  ac-  were  easily  made,  and  I  distributed  not 
tion.  The  question  now  was,  who  to  less  than  tliirty  or  forty  of  them.  Spied 
take,  or  who  would  pass  nmster  on  such   over   as  were  all   our   movements,    by 


a  trying  occasion  ?     We  had  an  officer 


the   Gachina  officers  incorporated   into 


in  our  regiment,  named  Hitroff;  I  re-  our  regiments,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
collected  that  he  had  also  taken  lessons  :  that  my  caricature  and  its  distribution 
of  Canziani,  when  a  lad  of  thirteen,  along  i  were  duly  reported  to  the  Emperor.  The 
with  myself;  and  as  he  always  then  w^oie  j  next  time  I  mounted  guard,  that  is,  five 
red  heels  to  his  shoes,  I  used  to  call  him   days  later — we  had  three  fine  squadrons 


the  Chamberlain.  No  one  could  be  better 
suited  for  my  purpose.  I  therefore  in- 
formed him  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  de- 


in  the  Horse  Guaids,  and  I  was  the  only 
officer  in  our  squadron  who  stood  his 
ground — I  amused  myself  copying  two 
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fine  busts  that  stood  before  a  lookint?- '  to  hear  the  truth  was  to  recoojnize  and 
glass  in  the  gnard-room.  I  had  finished  remember  it,  and  to  respect  the  person 
drawing  Henri  IV.,  and  was  very  bnsy  from  whom  it  ])roceeded.  In  Paul's 
copying  Sully,  when  the  Emperor  him- ,  time  there  certainly  was  some  f'lvorit- 
Belf  entered  the  room  without  my  per-  ism  in  the  distribution  of  presents  and 
oeivingit,  and  placed  himself  behind  me,  gratifications,  but  never  in  the  promotion 
he  tapped  me  gently  on  the  shoulder,  of  officers;  and  there  was  always  a  per- 
and  asked  me,  "What  are  you  doing?"  |  fectly  equal  administration  of  justice  be- 
"  Drawing,  sire,"  I  replied.  "  Come,  tween  superiors  and  inferiors.  A  cornet 
let  me  see.  Well  done,  Ilonri  IV.,  is  might  safely  demand  a  court-martial 
very  like,  let  me  look  at  Sully.  Come,  against  his  commanding  officer,  with  per- 
this  will  be  like,  too,  when  it  is  finished,  feet  reliance  on  the  impartial  admin istra- 
I  see  you  can  make  good  likenesses. '  tion  of  justice,  and  this  was  the  shield 
Have  you  ever  made  mine  f  **^Many  a  by  means  of  which  I  kept  at  bay  the 
time,  your  Majesty."  Upon  this  he  burst  Grand  Duke  Constjuitine  all  the  time  he 
out  laughing,  looked  at  himself  in  the  commanded  our  regiment,  and  effectually 
fflass,  and  said,  "  A  pretty  phiz  (horocha  resisted  his  violence  and  despotism.  The 
kaia)  to  draw,"  slapped  me  again  good-  very  mention  of  demanding  acourt-mar- 
humouredly  on  the  shoulder,  and  return-  '  tial  was  a  Medusa's  head  which  ])etrified 
ed  to  his  cabinet,  laugliing  heartily. '  his  Imperial  Highness  with  terror,  as  I 
Surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater  in-  have  frequently  experienced.  It  is  rii^ht 
stance  of  indulgence  towanls  a  gay  that  I  should  here  record  that  after 
young  man,  in  whom  he  did  not  dis-  many  years'  estrangement  from  Constan- 
cover  any  malicious  intention,  for  draw-  tine,  when  I  called  upon  him  at  Dresden 
ing  his  caricature.  There  was  genuine  in  December,  1829,  he  received  me  with 
noblesse  and  high  breeding  in  Paul's  char-  open  arms,  and  in  the  presen  'e  of  his 
acter,  and  although  he  was  jealous  of  natural  son,  Alexandroff,  related  all 
power,  he  despised  all. those  persons  who  the  quarrels  I  had  had  with  him,  no- 
showed  themselves  too  subservient  to  his  bly  confessing  that  he  had  always  been 
will  at  the  exj>ense  of  their  rectitude  and  in  the  wrong,  and  doing  full  justice  to 
truth,  whilst  he  respected  those  who,  in  the  correctness  of  my  conduct  towards 
order  to  protect  the  innocent,  fearlessly  him.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write 
resisted  his  bursts  of  violence.  It  was  these  lines,  and  record  here  on  earth  that 
on  this  account  that  the  Emperor  Paul  this  Prince,  although  guilty  of  many  er- 
showed  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  '  rors,  and  veryseverelyjudged,  wasnot,  as 
highest  respect  and  regard  for  Sergey  has  been  rej)resented,  devoid  of  all  virtue, 
Hitch  Mouchanoff,  the  Grand  Master  of  and  above  all,  of  humility  and  charity, 
the  Horse.  To  show  the  respect  which  Paul  en- 

But  enough  of  Gachina,  the  autumnal  tertamed  for  courts-martial,  and  his  im- 
residencc  of  the  court,  its  grand  man-  partiality  in  matters  of  justice,  I  will  re- 
ceuvres,  its  splendid  entertainments,  and  late  the  following  anecdote.  In  the  first 
the  dancing  on  the  slippery  and  highly- '  year  of  his  reign  Count  Sumailoff  was 
polished  inlaid  floors  of  the  palace.  Al-  '  Procureur-General  of  the  Senate,  and 
though  many  afflicting  occurrences  were  ;  was  connected  with  General  Lavroff, 
occasioned  by  Paul's  irascible  disposi- 1  who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  well- 
tion  ([)articularly  in  connection  with  Ga-  known  rich  Demidoff.  Lavroff  was  a 
china),  we  can  not  but  regret  that  so  hon- i  profligate  fellow,  a  great  gambler,  and 
est,  so  clever,  and  so  ])atriotic  a  sover-  ,  deeply  in  debt.  His  wife  was  very  gay 
eign,  and  one  so  regardless  of  persons,  ,  and  very  rich,  and  had  liaisons  with  three 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  reiiyn  officers  of  our  regiment,  the  Horse 
longer,  and  weed  a  few  more  unworthy  '  Quards.  She  was  so  ihuch  pleased  with 
members  from  among  the  aristocracy  '  their  attentions,  zeal,  and  love,  that  she 
and  placemen.  His  ears  were  always  I  gave  each  of  them  a  bill  at  sight  for  30,- 
open  to  hear  the  truth,*  and   with  him,    000  roubles.     Lavroff,  furious  at  so  large 


♦  Those  host  likely  to  be  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, assert  that  Paul  heard  the  truth  even  when 


unpalatable,  from  no  one  more  frequently  than 
Mdlle.  ^Q\iiXo^,— Editor  0/ Article. 
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a  sum  escaping  him,  petitioned  the  Sen- 
ate, representing  his  better  half  to  be  an 
idiot,  and  unable  to  read  the  sum  written 
in  the  boay  of  the  bills ;  that  she  had 
only  seen  the  Jiyures  at  the  top  of  the 
bill,  which  was  originally  3000,  and  that 
an  additional  0  had  been  added  by  the 
happy  lovers,  whom  he  accused  of  for- 
gery. The  Senate,  under  Sumailoffs 
direction,  found  the  officers  guilty  of  the 
foul  act,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  de- 
graded. This  was  sent  up  to  his  Ma- 
jesty for  confirmation  ;  but  the  Emperor, 
instead  of  confirming  the  sentence  of 
the  Senate ;  ordered  a  court- martial  in 
our  regiment.  1  was  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  court,  and  as  such,  of  course, 
tlie  first  to  vote.  I  moved,  that  Madame 
Lavroff  be  asked  '*  whether  there  was 
any  fraud  in  the  tliree  bills  ?"  she  replied 
in  writing,  ''that  there  w^as  no  fraud; 
that  she  loved  the  three  officers,  and 
wished  to  make  them  a  present,  and 
that  her  husband  was  a  liar."  I  then  voted 
that  the  three  officers  should  be  acquit- 
ted of  the  forgery  and  fraud,  but  should 
be  dismissed  the  regiment,  as  having 
been  guilty  of  ungentlemanlike  conduct. 
The  court  agreed  to  this  unanimously, 
and  the  sentence  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor,  who  confirmed  it,  annulling 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  and  giving 
them  a  fierce  reprimand.  The  three  offi- 
cers were  dismissed,  and  in  after  life 
they  frequently  testified  their  gratitude 
to  me. 

Paul  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  from  his 
youth  up  a  sincere  Christian,  and  had  in 
truth  the  fear  of  God.  To  such  a  man 
his  coronation  oath  was  indeed  a  sacred 
pledge.  At  our  coronations  tlie  various 
privileges  granted  by  charter  to  certain 
classes  of  the  nation,  as  the  noblesse, 
burgesses,  merchants,  or  to  ceitain  com- 
munities, as  the  Coss:icks,  or  to  conquer- 
ed j>rovinces,  or  those  annexed  by  treaty, 
paiticularly  the  Baltic  Provinces,  are  all 
rec-orded ;  and  the  Sovereign  swears  to 
maintain  them,  as  well  as  to  protect  pri- 
vate property  and  the  various  religions 
of  the  realm.  Paul  always  did  faithfully 
keep  his  coronation  oath,  exce[)t,  alas! 
in  tliree  cases.  He  struck  three  officers 
on  parade  with  his  cane — and  deaily  he 
paid  for  this  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  I 
served  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and 
never  missed  a  drill  or  pai*ade,  and  I  can 


positively  declare  that  although  he  was 
often  excited,  I  never  heard  an  insulting 
oath  proceed  from  his  mouth.  The  fact 
is,  Paul  was  himself  a  gentleman  ;  knew 
what  was  due  to  a  gentleman,  and  be- 
haved accordingly.  There  was,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  much  chivalry 
in  his  genei*al  character,  even  to  an  ex- 
cess. There  can  be  no  better  proof  than 
his  ^ving  proposed,  and  that  in  good 
earnest,  to  meet  Bonapaite  in  single  com- 
bat at  Hamburg,  each  to  be  attended  by 
only  two  seconds,  and  there  to  terminate 
by  a  duel  the  wars  that  were  devastating 
Europe.  The  Emperor's  seconds  were 
to  have  been  Count  Pahlen  and  Count 
KutaizoiF.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  eccentricity  in 
such  a  proposal ;  but  nevertheless  full 
justice  was  done  by  the  world,  and  by 
Bonaparte  himself  in  particular,  to  the 
humane  and  heroic  motives  which  induc- 
ed the  Emperor  to  make  so  chevaleresque 
a  proposal,  which  he  offered  with  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness. 

Apropos  of  chivalry,  I  must  describe 
some  of  the  occunences  at  Pavloffsky, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Imperi^d 
family.  It  was  particularly  in  the  spring, 
or  the  early  j)art  of  the  summer,  that 
their  majesties  resided  there,  for  during 
the  great  heat  of  July,  Peterhof,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finnland,  being  a  cooler  place, 
was  generally  preferred.  Pavloffsky,  the 
personal  property  of  the  Empress  Mary, 
was  most  elegantly  adorned,  and  every 
spot  of  ground  there,  which  was  at  sSi 
capable  of  it,  had  l)een  marked  most  im- 
pressively with  the  stamp  ot  her  feelings, 
her  tastes,  and  her  reminiscences  of  her 
travels  abroad.  There  was  a  Pavillion 
des  Roses,  like  that  at  Trianon  ;  chalets 
like  those  she  had  seen  in  Switzerland  ; 
a  mill  and  several  dairies  in  imitation  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  also  reminiscences  of 
gardens  and  terraces  from  Italy.  A 
theatre  and  long  avenues  copied  from 
Fontainebleau,  and  artificial  ruins  in  var- 
ious places.  Every  evening  there  were 
rural  parties,  drives,  collations,  theatri- 
cals, impromptus,  surprises  of  various 
kinds,  balls  or  concerts,  and  the  Em- 
press, her  beautiful  daughters  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law, by  their  affability  and  ele- 
gance of  manner,  gave  to  these  fetes  a 
most  delightful  character.  Paul  him- 
self enjoyed  them  very  much,  and  hia 
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admiration  of  female  beauty  often  in-  |  fit  of  tears,  and  boirged  to  be  left  unmo-  * 
dnced  him  to  point  out  a  Dulcinea,  ■  lested,  confessing  at  the  same  time  her 
whom  his  Figaro  or  Sancho,  Kutaizoff,  love  for  Gagarin.  At  once  Paul's  noble 
never  failed  to  book,  and  exert  himself  spirit  burst  forth  ;  his  chivalrous  feelings 
to  the  utmost  to  convert  into  a  liaison  were  aroused ;  he  would  no  more  dream 
and  bring  to  maturity.  !  of  love  for  the  damsel,  but  be  her  friend, 

Once,  during  a  tour  in  the  intenor,  and  assist  in  marrying  her  to  the  man 
the  Emperor,  at  a  public  ball  at  Moscow  ;  she  loved  so  faithfully.  Orders  were  im- 
in  1798,  was  thus  imi>resscd  with  the  mediately  despatched  to  Souvaroff  to 
lively  black  eyes  of  a  Mademoiselle  Anne  send  back  Major  Prince  Gagarin.  Just 
Lapouchine.  Of  this  impression  Kutai-  as  this  order  arrived  the  Prince  had 
«off  became  immediately  the  confidant,  distinguished  himself  in  some  aflair,  and 
and  without  delay  he  gave  notice  of  it  was  therefore  made  the  bearer  of  the 
to  the  lady's  father,  with  whom  a  plan  report  of  that  victory.  I  was  present 
was  concocted  to  ensnare  his  Majesty's  when  Gagarin  arrived  at  court.  He 
heart.  ;  was    a   veiy   good-looking   little   man, 

"La  troupe  doree,"  as  the  Emperor  Paul  decorated  him  instantly,  and  intro- 
called  us,  the  officers  of  the  Ilorse  '  duced  him  himself  to  his  belle.  That  day 
Guards,  on  account  of  our  general  smait-  the  Emperor  was  frantic  with  joy,  and 
ness  and  the  color  of  our  uTiiforms,  red  quite  proud  of  his  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
"tirant  sur  Torange,"  being  the  crack  ^  He  moved  about  as  if  he  was  only /'e6f^/<er 
men  at  the  Pavlofl>*ky  parties,  were  veiy  weight,  and  in  the  evening  at  a  petit  hat 
Boon  informed  of  this  love  affair,  and  de-  at  the  jjalace,  he  really  looked  quite  hap- 
bated  the  subject  pretty  freely.  This  py,  spoke  w^ith  admiration  of  his  hand- 
came  to  his  Majesty's  ears,  and  put  the  some  and  ha])py  rival,  and  introduced 
regiment  out  of  favor  for  a  time ;  but  him  to  several  of  us  with  perfect  good 
this  did  not  last  long,  for  Mademoiselle  humor.  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  the 
Lapouchine  liked  us  herself,  and  she  had  slightest  doubt  that  Paul  was  sincere  in 
sisters  who  had  set  their  eyes  on  some  feeling  the  triumph  of  virtue  in  his  heart ; 
of  us.*  So  that  as  soon  as  she  rose  in  and  were  it  not  that  Kutaizoff  and  La- 
favor  herself  we  also  regained  our  for- '  pouchine,  who  were  all  this  time  making 
mer  position.  Before  long  Mademoiselle  their  cJwux  gras^  subsequently  worked  up 
Lapouchine  was  made  Demoiselle  d'Hon-  Paul's  evil  passions  and  stimulated  his 
neur,  and  invited  to  live  at  Pavloffsky.  foible — on  this  occasion  had  not  Gagarin 
A  separate  house,  a  sort  of  little  garden  himself  lent  his  hand  to  their  accursed 
villa,  was  allotted  to  her,  and  to  this  ])lot,  the  Princess  Anna  Gagarin,  vet 
Paul  could  easily  pass  unseen  from  the  Lapouchine,  would  not  have  been  Paul's 
"  Pavilion  des  Koses."  He  went  there  irutitresse  en  titre  the  day  on  which  he  was 
every  evening,  as  he  imagined  at  first,    murdered. 

merely  for  Platonic  admiration ;  but  the  Contemporaneous  with  this  love  affair, 
barber  and  the  papa  knew  human  nature  great  public  events  were  taking  place —  . 
better,  and  judged  more  soundly  of  the  for  instance,  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
consequences.  They  succeeded  in  rivet-  tween  Russia  and  England,  and  the 
ing  Paul's  affections  to  the  girl  by  means  '  whole  Continent  aganist  revolutionary 
of  her  obstinate  resistance  to  his  Majes-  France,  was  signed.  Souvaroff  was  recall- 
ty's  desires,  and  indeed  she  resisted  the  ed  from  his  exile  and  appointed  generalis- 
irnperial  amorous  attacks  without  much  I  simo  of  the  allied  Austro-Russian  army 
effort  on  her  part,  because  she  had  pre-  acting  in  Italy, February,  1709.  A  Russian 
viously  contracted  at  Moscow  a  very  de-  army,  under  General  Hermann,  was  sent 
cided  attachment  for  a  Prince  Gagarin,  i  to  Holland  to  co-operate  with  that  acting 
major  in  the  army,  and  at  that  time  with  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  thus  attack 
Souvaroff  in  Italy.  One  evening  that  France  from  the  north  ;  and  last  of  all, 
Paul's  attack  w^as  more  fierce  than  usual,  |  but  not  the  least  important  event,  was 
Mademoiselle  Lapouchine  burst  into  a  the  nomination  of  the  Emperor  Paul  to 
—   _       .  .    ~.  .  ,     ,.     . ,  .^.        be  Grand  Master  of  Maltji,  and  the  pla- 

♦  One  of  her  sisters  married  a  Demidoft,  an      .  «    ,    .  i«lMnd  iindi^r  his  nrotection. 

officer  in  our  regiment,  the  otlier  a  son  of  Count    ^l"g  ^^  ^^Y^  *^^'^"^.  U"a^rjUS  proiecuon. 

Kutaizoff.  I  Paul  was  in  ecstasies  with  this  title — to 
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be  Grand  Master  of  so  many  kniglits-er-  I  with  a  very  rich  and  enormously  fat  Po- 
rant,  at  the  very  moment  that  a  romantic  .  lish  bourgeoise  of  Warsaw.  This  man 
love  was  inflaming  his  tender  heait,  set  was  just  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  poor  man  quite  beside  himself.  He  I  applied  to  him  ;  and,  thanks  to  his  ac- 
thought  he  could  never  be  generous  tivity,  was  enabled  to  retmn  to  Pavloff- 
enoncjh.  Tliree  houses  were  bought  on  sky  in  less  than  two  days,  in  my  new 
the  Quay  of  tlie  Neva  to  be  united  into  uniform,  which  was  very  generally  ad- 
one  palace  for  Prince  Gagarin,  the  in-  mired,  especially  by  the  Grand  Dueh- 
diilgent  husband  of  the  favored  brunette,  esses.  Two  or  three  other  officei*s  had 
Her  father,  Lapouchine  was  created  a  scarcely  time  to  have  similar  uniforms 
pnnce,  and  named  Procureur-General  of  made,  when  a  new  color  was  given  us, 
the  Senate  (an  office  most  resembling  purple.  Purple  was  the  color  of  the  Grand 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Master  of  Malta,  and  tlierefore,  the 
England,  as  to  political  power  and  in-  troupe  doree  was  dressed  in  purple.  Of 
fluence),  so  to  say,  Prime  Minister.  I  such  changes  of  color  and  cut  of  ourcoats, 
Kutaizoff,  who  had,  been  dangerously  ill ,  we  had  no  less  than  nine  during  the  four 
with  a  quinsy,  made  over  his  Majesty's  years  of  Paul's  reign, 
chin  to  another  barber,  but  retained  for  ,  The  reader  must  not  imagine  thatdur- 
himself  the  Figaro  [)art  of  the  business,  ing  the  time  that  Jill  these  amorous  nego- 
and  continued  to  be  the  confidential  at-  tiations,  political  movements,  changes  of 
tendant  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta  coats  and  colors,  grand  entertainments 
on  his  amorous  incognito  drives  every  and  gaieties  were  going  on  at  Pa vloffsky, 
evening,  as  noticed  in  the  first  part  of  that  there  were  therefore,  no  disciplinary 
these  papers.  Of  course  the  Emperor  severities  such  as  occurred  at  Gachina 
could  not  allow  a  mere  chin-scraper  to  and  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  contrary, 
git  in  the  chariot  with  the  Grand  Master  there  were  quite  as  many,  if  not  more  ; 
of  ]Malta  on  such  solemn  occasions  as  his  for  as  there  were  daily  reviews,  not  in 
visits  to  his  mistress.  This  led,  as  has  large  corps  as  at  the  great  manceuvres, 
been  already  mentioned,  to  Kutaizoff  but  in  small  detachments,  every  mistake 
being  made  a  count,  and  receiving  the  ap-  became  more  perceptible.  There  was 
pointment  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Horse  also  at  Pavloffsky  a  so-called  citadel  or 
to  the  Grand  M.ister  of  Malta.  The  new  fort  named  Bip,  to  which  officers  were 
count,  in  his  equestrian  capacity,  thought  sent  occasionally  imder  arrest.  Two 
it  necessary  to  hire  a  house  near  the  pal-  colonels  of  the  Don  Cossacks  named 
ace  of  the  Princess  Gagarin  ;  and  in  Zalouvesky,  famed  for  their  achieve- 
this  house  he  established  his  own  mis-  ments  in  the  last  war,  wero  arrested 
tress,  Madame  Chevalier,  a  French  ac-  and  sent  to  Bip  for  spirited  I'eplies  to 
tress.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  Em-  Paul.  Captain  Tschitschagoff  of  the 
peror  leave  him  there,  and  fetch  him  navy  was  also  ordered  under  aiTest  to  the 
away  again  on  his  return  from  his  own  citadel  for  a  lively  reply  which  bordered 
mistress.  almost  on  impertinence.  He  resisted 
Ou  this  occasion,  again,  the  troupe  this  order  on  the  plea  of  the  privileges 
dony,  that  is,  the  officers  of  our  regiment  attached  to  the  Cross  of  St.  George.  The 
of  Horse  Guards,  were  obliged  to  take  Emperor,  infuriated  beyond  measure,  or- 
their  part  in  the  mouvcm*ints  du  Palais,  dered  the  cross  to  be  torn  off,  and  Ou- 
No  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  varoff,  who  was  aide-de-camp-general 
England  signed  than  I  was  despatched  on  duty,  accomplished  the  deed  without 
by  special  command  from  Pavolffsky  to  hesitation.  Tschitschagoff,  incensed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  have  a  uniform  made  this  insult,  threw  off  his  uniform  also, 
precisely  like  that  of  the  English  Horse-  and  walked  into  the  fort  in  his  waist-coat 
Guarils,  red,  with  blue  facings,  embroid-  He  was  kept  under  arrest  a  few  days 
ered  in  gold.  Most  fortunately  I  found  only,  and  was  soon  after wai'ds  promoted 
out  an  Englishman,  named  Donaldson,  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  given 
w- ho  had  formerly  been  tailor  to  the  Prince  command  of  a  squadron . 
of  Wales ;  had  become  a  bankrupt  in  '  Ouvaroff  was  colonel  of  a  regiment 
England,  and  when  traveling  through  quartered  at  Moscow  when  the  Emperor 
Poland  in  search  of  adventures,  ran  away  ,  first  saw  Mademoiselle  Lapouohine  and 
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became  smitten  with  her  black  eyes.     As 
dcisbeo  of  Lapouchine's  wife,  the  lady's 
mother,  lie  of  course   became  a  paity  to 
the  plot  for  ensnaring  Paul.     Ouvaroff; 
arrived  at  Pavloffsky  with   the  Lapou-  i 
chine    family,   was    transferred   to    the 
Horse  Guards,  very  soon   promoted  and 
made  aide-de-camp-general,  and  so  went ; 
on    progressing  in    favor,   pari    passu,  | 
with  the  Lapouchines.     At  a  dinner  ofj 
the  *'  soi-disant"  liberators,  after  the  death  ; 
of  Paul,  Ouvaroft*  reminded  Tsehitscha- 
goff  of  his  having  been  the  j>erson  who 
tore  off  his  Cross  of  St.  George.     Tschit- 
Bchagoff  replied,  "  If  you  serve  the  pres- 
ent Em])eror  as  faithfully  as  you   served 
the  last,  you  richly   deserve  to  be  well 
recompensed."  Ouvaroff,  although  a  con- 
fidential aide-de-camp-aeneral  of  Paul,  , 
and  on  duty  the  night  he  died,   was,  as  | 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  one  of  the  leading  : 
members  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  history  of  no  country  in  the  world 
can  exhibit  evidences  of  greater  patriot- 
ism in  a  line  of  sovereigns  than  that 
shown  by  the  family  of  Romanoff.  Per- 
sonal foibles  of  some  individual  mon- 
archs  among  them  have  been,  it  is  true 
taken  advantage  of,  and  abused  by  place- 
men and  courtiers ;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  they  have  been  frequently  led  astray 
by  their  own  presumption,  still,  as  far  as 
my  own  experience  and  a  severe  scrutiny 
and  observation  of  public  measures  dur- 
ing four  successive  reigns  goes,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  has  always  been  a 
patriotic  motive,  either  real  or  mistaken, 
at  the  bottom  of  every  act  of  these  sov- 
ereigns. Rulers  of  this  mighty  empire  : 
take  a  personal  pride  in  its  greatness,  and 
sometimes  consider  it  their  duty  to  actin 
a  manner  which  they  hold  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  greatness,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  love  of  glory  often  de- 
generates into  personal  vanity,  and  wise 
economy  into  unbounded  extravagance. 
In  addition  to  the  innate  propensity  that 
every  man  has,  whether  prince  or  cob- 
bler, to  pride  and  vainglory,  ever  since 
tlie  fall  of  our  forefather  Adam,  the  Rus- 
sian monarchs  have  two  other  excuses 
for  their  ambition  and  love  of  praise. 
First :  that  all  the  descendants  of  the  Ro- 
manow  family  have  been  remarkable, 
both  males  and  females,  for  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  physical  powers.  Sec- 
ondly :  from  the  year  700,  and  even  still 


longer,  Russia  has  been  at  war,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  either  being 
invaded  itself  or  invading  othei*s.  This 
country  has  been  perpetually  fighting, 
and  its  arnjies  have  been  always  headed 
by  its  princes,  czars,  or  emperors.  In 
this  way  the  love  of  military  glory,  and 
with  it  that  of  playing  the  corporal,  have 
been  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
has  remained  the  predominant  passion  or 
foible  of  the  race  to  this  day.  How  flat- 
tering it  is  to  the  pride  of  man  to  see 
thousands  of  men  move,  stop,  turn  at 
his  word.  What  a  very  clever  officer, 
high  in  rank  and  favor  at  court  once  said, 
when  speaking  of  the  immense  cost  to 
the  empire  of  its  standing  army,  is  per- 
fectly just  and  true : — "  Until  we  have  a 
cripple  for  our  sovereign  we  shall  never 
see  any  change  in  the  spirit  and  habits  of 
our  emperors.'*  *'  Toujours  joli  garqon, 
toujours  caporal."* 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  chain  of 
events  that  ended  in  tlie  murder  of  Paul. 

Thp  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1800. — Th$ 
Spring  of  ISOl.— The  Mui'der  of  the 
Kmperor  Paul. 

St.  Petersburg,  20fh  Nov.  1847. 

It  is  now  the  seventh  week  since  my 
return  here,  and  scarcely  a  day  has  pass- 
ed that  I  have  not  been  asked  to  relate 
the  details  of  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
Paul's  death.  Every  one  tells  me,  "  You 
ought  to  write  it  all  down."  But  I  re- 
ply, **  Of  what  use  will  it  be?  who  has 
ever  been  made  wiser  by  experience  ?  Men 
are  always  agitated  by  the  same  evil  pas- 
sions, and  the  tfamo  evil  causes  produce 
the  same  ill  effects"  t 

We  left  Paul  at  Pavloffsky,  agitated 
by  love,  generosity,  and  jejalousy,  and  a 
prey  to  designing  men.  In  this  same 
state  he  came  afterwards  to  Gachina  and 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Several  of  the  jirin- 
cipal  actors  on  the  scene  knew  that  their 
own  position  was  one  of  imminent  dau- 

*  It  would  seem  tlmt  tlie  pifsent  EmjKiror, 
Alexander  II.,  although  as  handsome  nnd  vigor- 
ous as  the  others,  is  anything  hut  a  corporal.  He 
saw  too  i)laiuly  the  break-down  of  the  corporal  sys- 
tem in  I8.'5r)-G,  and  Nicholas  his  father,  saw  it  too 
on  hisdcMthU'd. 

t  Was  it  simply  that  people  quizzed  the  old  man, 
who  war.  fond  of  talking  of  his  own  times,  or  wu 
it  the  sourd  fHmissement  that  ]>rcceded  that  year 
1848  which  prompted  these  inquiries  ? 
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ger,  and  that  at  any  moment  Paul  might '  and  which  saved  that  noble  corps  from 
bo  awakened  to  repentance,    or  change    all  participation    in    the    base  plot  Ibr 
the  object  of  his  affection  and  annihilate    Paul's  assassination. 
them  all.     The   two  Grand  Dukes,  too,        We  were  kept  at  Czarskoje  Seloabool 
were  in  constant  terror  for  themHolves.    a  year  and  a  half.     Our  commanding aC> 
They  were  both  of  them  commandants    ficers  were  being   constantly  chanced, 
of  reiximents,  and  as  such  daily  exposed   and  we  heard  that  we  were  snbjectra  tD 
to  reprimand  for  the  least  mistakes  at]>a-   a  strict  surveillance  as  being  considered 
rades  or  drills,  for  which  they   revenged   Jacobins.     Our    existence   daring  tUl 
themselves  by  inflicting   severe  punish-   banishment  from  the  metropolis  was  nol 
ments  on  the  soldiers,  and  putting  the    over  pletisant  to   most  of  our  olficem 
officers  in  arrest.  The  regiment  of  llorse    However,  I  did  not  dislike  it  myself  ftr 
Guards  was  spared  more  than  theothei*s;    from  all  we  heard  from  St.  PeterRbai]^ 
it  was  then  composed  of  two  battalions,    and  the  strange  reports  that  reached  oi 
each  of  five  scpiadrons,  and  the  esprit  de  '  from  thence,  I  was  convinced  that  all 
corj)S  was  such  as  enable  us  to  resist  any   was  not  right  there,  and  that  the  Eb^ 
unju<(t  or  unfair  attack   upon   us.     This   peror  was  alarmed  about  his   peraoiMl 
esprit  dc  coq^s  was  represented   to  the  ;  safety.     His  Majesty,  with  the  entire  Im- 
Em])eror  in  a  sinister  ])oint  of  view,  as  a   pcrial  family,  had  left  the  old  palace  aid 
spirit  bordering  on   rebellion,  and  a  bad  '  gone  to  reside  at  that  of  St.  Michel^ 
exam] )le  to  the  other  regiments.     There    which  was  built  like  a  *' chatean  foit|* 
were  two  j>rivate  interest  to  be  served  by   surrounded  with  canals  and  drawbridgei^ 
the  ruin  of  our  regiment.     The  Grand   full  of  secret  staircases  and  nndemtnind 
Duke  Alexander  was  ins])ector  of  all  the   passages,  in  short,  just  like  afeucudfoi^ 
infantry,    and   Constantine,   who  knew    "  a  Tabris  d'un  coup  de  main.** 
nothing  of  cavalry,  wished  to  become  in- I      Princess   Gagarin  had   left  her  Inah 
s])ector  of  this  arm,   and  as  a  stepping-   band's  house  and  was  lodged  in  the  nev 
stone  to  that  office,  to  get  the  command   chateau   under  the  £mperor^s  calMM^ 
of  the  Horse  Guards.     Ouvaroff,    who   w^hich  had  a  private  staircase  leading  to 
was  in  that  corps,  wished  to  have  a  sep-   her  apartment  and  also  to  that  of  CobbI 
arate  regiment  to   command,  and  these   Kutaizoff. 

two  desiderata  were  to  be  obtained  at  one  Counts  Rostopchin  and  AraktsdngeC 
blow  by  sacrificing  our  regiment.  It  was  the  two  men  that  Paul  had  preTioadf 
therefore  newly  organized,  or  rather  dis-  considered  to  be  his  most  fiathfiil  aiid 
organized:  three  squadrons  of  picked  efficient  servants,  were  banished  to  thdr 
men  and  htases  were  selected  out  of  the  estates.  We  heard  that  Count  Piddei 
regiment  and  formed  into  a  separate  held  the  office  of  Minister  of  Foreip 
corps,  '*the  Chevalier  Guard,"  which  was  affiiirs,  and  also  that  of  Postmaster-Gw 
given  to  Ouvaroff  and  <iuartered  at  St.  eral,  in  addition  to  his  being  Chief  Gor* 
l*etersburg ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  ernor  of  St  Petersburg,  and  as  aad^ 
regiment  was  formed  into  five  scpiad-  Commandant  of  the  garrison  and  heel 
rons,  placed  under  Constantine's  c.ojn-  of  the  i>olice.  We  were  told  that  al 
mand,  and  banished  to  Czarskoje  Selo,  the  Zouboffs,  who  had  been  baniilied 
w'here  he  was  to  teach  us  garrison  duty.  ;  to  their  estates,  had  retamed  to  St.  IV 
The  tyrannical  cruelties  we  had  to  un-  tersburg,  and  among  them  Mail— *f 
dergo  there  from  Constantine  and  his  Gerebzoff,  nes  ZonbofP,  fiunoiis  tor  ktf 
Isniailof^ky  myrmidons  baffles  all  descrip-  liaison  with  Lord  Wb  it  worth,  and  dMi 
tion.  Our  spirit  was,  however,  not  to  be  they  were  received  at  court  and  had  bt- 
broken,  and  Constnntine's  terror  at  the  come  daily  visitors  and  familiar  fikndl 
very  mention  of  a  court-martial  several  at  the  house  of  the  good  and  honeat  Ga* 
times  effectually  checked  his  violence  and  eral  Obolianinoff,  Procnrear-Genenl  rf 
unjustifiable  severity.  It  was  owing  to  the  Senate.  We  also  heard  that  sefCid 
my  steadiness  and  firmness  at  that  trying  generals — Talitzin,  the  two  Oiidiak<A 
period  that  1  obtained  that  influence  in  L)epi*eradovitch,  and  othcm  had  ftl* 
the  regiment  which  I  preserved  to  the  quently  select  parties,  and  **d€a  palfcl 
end  of  my  career  in  the   Horse   Guards, :  soupers  fins,"  which  lasted  tiU         *^ 
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and  that  the  ex-Colonel  Hitroff,*  a  very 
excellent  and  clever  man,  but  a  "  roue," 
who  was  attache  to  Constantine,  also 
gave  small  "  routes  "  close  to  the  "  Pal- 
ais St  Michel." 

All  these  novelties,  hitherto  strictly 
forbidden,  proved  to  us  that  something 
quite  unusual  was  going  ou  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, more  especially  as  the  "  Rounds  " 
and  patrols  about  the  Palais  St.  Michel 
were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  diplomatic  circles  at  St.  Petersburg 
were  much  agitated  during  the  winter 
of  1800,  for  the  Emperor  Paul,  displeas- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  Austria  during 
Souvaroffs  campaign  of  1779  in  Italy, 
and  with  that  of  England  in  Holland, 
broke  offfrom  the  coalition,  and  as  Grand 
Master  of  Malta,  declared  war  against 
England,  which  he  was  preparing  to  pur- 
sue vigorously  in  the  spring  of  1801. 
In  February  of  that  year  my  regiment 
was  recalled  from  its  banishment  at  Czar- 
skoje  Selo,  and  barracked  in  the  house 
of  Garnowsky  at  St.  Petersburg.  Major- 
Gencral  Kogine,  who  had  been  inflicted 
on  us  as  a  severe  executioner  during  our 
banishment,  was  removed  to  a  line  reg- 
iment, and  Lieutenant-Goneral  Tormas- 
off,  a  distinguished  officer  and  a  perfect 
gentleman,  appointed  to  command  us,  a 
favor  for  which  we  did  not  know  how  to 
account 

On  my  return  to  town  I  was  most 
kindly  received  by  my  old  friends,  by 
Count  Pahlen  himself,  by  General  Tal- 
itzin,  and  several  others,  also  by  the 
Zouboffs  and  Obolianinolfs.  I  was  ask- 
ed to  private  parties  to  dinner ;  and  in 
the  evening,  at  these  parties,  I  particu- 
larly remarked  that  there  was  no  general 
conversation,  but  every  where  *'  des  apar- 
tes"  of  people,  who  immediately  dis- 
persed if  any  one  came  near  them.  I  ob- 
served that  General  Talitzin  and  others 
came  up  to  me  and  addressed  me  as  if 
they  intended  to  speak  confidentially  on 
some  subject,  and  then  suddenly  stop- 
ped, became  thoughtful  and  silent.  In 
short,  the  whole  appearance  of  society 
showed  evidently  that  something  extra- 
ordinary was  going  on  ;  and  the  freedom 
with  which  the  Emperor  was  blamed, 
his  extravagances  ridiculed,  and  his  se- 

♦The  person  mentioned  above  as  having  be- 
•ome  chamberlain  in  consequence  of  his  minuet- 
dAodng. 


venties  recorded,  were  to  me  evident 
proofs  that  some  plot  was  hatching  against 
him.  A  dinner  of  four  persons  at  Tal- 
itzin's,  a  "  petite  soiree"  at  Hitroff  s,  and 
a  party  at  Count  Valerian  Zouboff  s,  par- 
ticularly aroused  my  suspicions  ;  and  as 
I  once  dined  at  Count  Pahlen's,  and 
purposely  said  something  sti'ong  about 
the  Emperor,  the  Count  stared  me  in 
the  face,  and  said,  "J — f— qui  parle  et 
brave  homme  qui  agit."  All  this  wiis 
enough  to  prove  to  me  that  something 
was  in  the  wind ;  it  made  me  very 
thoughtful,  and  disturbed  me  to  the 
very  soul.  I  called  to  mind  my  alle- 
giance and  oath  of  fidelity,  and  Paul's 
many  good  qualities,  and  at  length  be- 
came very  unhappy ;  but  I  saw  nothing 
but  doi;ibt  and  suspicion  before  me  ; 
there  was  nothing  certain,  and  no  evi- 
dence on  which  I  could  act,  or  by 
which  I  could  determine  a  certain  line 
of  conduct.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty 
I  went  to  my  old  friend  Tonci,t  and 
he  at  once  decided  for  me,  saying,  *'Be 
faithful  to  your  sovereign,  act  with 
firmness  and  good  faith ;  but  as  you 
can  neither  repress  the  extravagant  con- 
duct of  the  Emperor,  or  stop  the  peo- 
ple in  their  designs,  whatever  they  may 
be,  assume  such  an  air  of  seventy  and 
prudence  in  conversation,  that  no  one 
shall  dare  to  approach  you  with  confi- 
dential communications."  I  followed 
Tonci's  advice  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, and  owe  to  it  my  preservation  at  this 
critical  period. 

About  this  time  the  Grand-Duchess 
Alexandrina,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Jos- 
eph, Palatine  of  Hungary,  was  extreme- 
ly ill,  at  the  last  extremity,  and  the  news 
of  her  death  were  hourly  expected  from 
Vienna.  With  Austria  the  Emperor 
was  highly  displeased  on  account  of  its 
conduct  in  Switzerland,  which  led  to  the 
defeat  of  General  Korsakoff  at  Zurich, 
and  the  entire  failure  of  Souvaroffs  glo- 
rious campaign  in  Italy,  from  whence  he 
was  marching  northward  over  the  St. 
Gotthardt.     Against  England  war  had 


t  Tonci  was  a  Neapolitan  no})Ieman  by  birth. 
He  came  over  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of  Poland 
as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  painter.  He  was  a 
man  of  superior  genius  and  great  general  informa- 
tion ;  he  loved  me  like  a  son,  and  looked  on  me 
as  a  pupil.  I  owe  him,  indeed,  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 
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been  declared,  an  embargo  laid  on  Brit- 
ish   property,   and    great    preparations 
made  for  carrying  on,  in  alliance  with  . 
France, a  naval  war  against  that  country  at : 
the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  spring. 

All  these  occurrences  threw  a  great 
gloom  upon   society  in  general.      The 
*•  Corps  Diplomatique  '*  ceased  to  receive 
as  usual ;  most  of  the  great  houses,  some 
of  which  kept  what  was  called  table  ou- 
verte,   changed   their   style    of   living. 
The  court,  itself,  shut  up  in  the  Chateau 
St.   Michel,  which  was  guarded  like  a 
fortress  of  the  feudal  time,  also  led  a 
very  dull  and  retired  life.     The  Emper- 
or, having  his  mistress  in  the  chateau, 
used  no  more  to  drive  out  as  he  had  form- 
ed v  done,  and  even  his  rides  were  ex- 
clusively  confined  to  what  was  called  the 
third  summer  garden^  where   no  one  but 
himself,  the  Empress,  and  their  private 
suite  was  admitted.     The  alleys  of  this 
park  or  garden  were  kept  always  free 
from  snow  for  winter  exercise  on  horse-  • 
back.     During  one  of  these  winter  rides,  ! 
four  or  live  days  before  the  Emperor's 
death  (there  was  a  thaw  at  the  time), 
Paul   suddenly  stopped  his  horse,  and 
turninir  to  the   Grand   Master  of  the 
Horse,  Mouchanoff,  who  rode  close  to 
the  Empress,  said  in  a  tone  of  great 
alarm,  '*  I  felt  quite  suffocated — I  could 
not  breathe — I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to 
die.     Won't  they  strangle  me  t"     Mou- 
chanoff observed,  ''Sire,  it  is  probably  an 
effect  of  the  thaw."     The  Emporor  said 
nothing,  shook  his  head,  and  looked  very 
thoughtful ;    nor  did  he  utter  a  single 
word  more  until  he   got  back  to  the 
chateau. 

What  a  singular  warning!  what  a 
strange  presentiment!  This  incident 
was  related  to  me,  the  same  evening  that  it 
occurred,  by  INIouchanoff,  who  also  told 
me  that  he  had  dined  at  court,  and  that 
the  Emperor  looked  more  grave  than 
usual  and  talked  less.  I  also  heard  from 
Monsieur  de  Mouchanoff  that  Madame 
Gerel  >zoff  had  that  evening  taken  leave 
of  the  Obolianinoffs,  and  that  she  was 
going  abroad.  She  stopped  at  Berlin  ; 
but  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  hereafter. 

I  am  now  approaching  a  very  serious 
period  in  the  history  of  Russia — one  in 
which  1  have  been  to  a  certain  degree 
an  actor  myself,  on  many  occasions  an 


eye  and  ear  witness,  and  of  some  of  the 
details  of  these  very  grave  events  I  have 
received  immediate  and  most  accurate 
reports.  It  is  my  sincere  intention  in 
relating  what  passed  to  say  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  beg  my  reader  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  what  I  re- 
late as  having  seen  or  heard  myself  and 
what  I  know  from  report  only ;  but 
which  I  must  relate  also,  as  without  it 
my  narrative  would  be  necessarily  incom- 
plete. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1801,  the 
squadron  commanded  by  me  and  bearing 
my  name,  was  to  give  the  guard  in  the 
Chateau  St.  Michel.  Our  regiment,  the 
Horse  Guards,  had  an  interior  guard  in 
the  palace,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pri- 
vates, three  sous- officers,  and  one  trumpe- 
ter ;  it  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  and 
drawn  up  in  the  room  outside  the  Em- 
peror's cabinet,  with  the  rear  to  the  door 
leading  into  it  (the  cabinet).  Cornet  An- 
dreefsky  mounted  guard  that  day. 

Two  rooms  from  this  there  was  another 
interior  guard,  furnished  by  the  grena- 
dier battallion  of  the  Preobrazensky 
Guards,  the  Emperors's  own  and  favor- 
ite regiment,  and  in  which  he  was  much 
beloved.  This  guard  was  commanded 
by  the  sous-lieutenant  IMarine,  and  had 
been,  it  seems,  purposely  composed  of 
one  third  of  original  Preobrazensky  grena- 
diers, and  two  thirds  men  incorporated 
into  that  regiment  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  regiment  of  Life  Grenadiers,  which 
j  took  place  at  the  instigation  of  General 
Count  Charles  Lieven,  a  very  severe  and 
I  violent-tempered  man.*  That  regiment 
had  been  considered  one  of  the  finest, 
■  bravest,  and  best  disciplined  regiments 
in  the  Russian  army  during  several 
reigns,  particularly  that  of  Catherine,  and 
!  the  men  were,  in  consequence  of  its  dis- 
solution, very  ill-disposed  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

*  The  eldest  brother  of  Prince  Lieven,  who 
was  80  many  years  amba:»sador  in  £ngland. 
Count  Charles  Lieven  did  not  continoc  long  in  the 
army ;  and  after  retiring  tu  his  estates  became,  by 
God's  mercy,  a  most  penitent  and  humble  Chris- 
tian, and  as  such  rendered  great  scrrices  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Russia,  particularly  in  the 
Baltic  provinces.  Late  in  life  he  became  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  president  of  the 
Protestant  Synod,  as  well  as  of  sereral  Bible 
Societies. 
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The  main  guard,  in  the  court  of  the  chamber,  his  trusty  valet,  Roudkofsky, 
chateau,  as  also  the  outlying  sentries,  asked  me,  with  a  startled  air,  '*  What 
were  given  by  a  company  of  the  Semen-  do  you  come  here  for?"  I  replied,  throw- 
offsky  guard,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexan- '  ing  off  my  fur  cloak  on  a  sof}^,  '*  You 
der's  own  regiment,  and  was  commanded  seem  to  me  to  be  all  mad  here.  I  am  the 
by  a  Gachinois  captain,  who,  like  a  pup- 1  colonel  on  duty."  lie  then  opened  the 
pet,  knew  nothing  but  the  outward  forms  door,  and  said,  "  Well,  go  in."  I  found 
of  service,  without  ever  guessing  what  I  Constantine  three  or  four  paces  from  the 
such  forms  were  established  for.  i  door,  looking  very  much  excited.    I  im- 

At  ten   A.M.  I  marched  my  guard  to  |  mediately  reported  to  him  the  state  of 
the  parade-ground,  and  while  the  parade  ■  the  regiment.     While  I  was  making  my 


was  going  on,  OuschakoiF,  the  adjutant 
of  our  regiment,  communicated  to  me, 


report,  Alexander  came  out  of  the  door, 
sneaking  along  like  a  frightened  hare.  At 


that  by  special  command  of  the  Grand  this  moment  the  back  door  opened,  and  in 
Duke  Constantine,  I  was  ordered  to  be  came  Paul  I.  in  propria  persona,  booted 
colonel  on  duty  in  the  rrginunt  for  this  day.  !  and  spurred,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and 
This  was  perfectly  contraiy  to  the  rou-  his  cane  in  the  other,  and  marched  to- 
tine  of  the  service,  as  the  colonel  whose  !  wards  our  group  as  if  he  were  on  parade, 
gquadron  is  on  guard  having  to  visit  his  \      Alexander  ran  away  like  a  lamplighter 

fosts  was  never  put  on  any  other  duty.  I  into  his  own  apartment ;  Constantine 
pbserved  this  to  Ouchakoif  in  rather  an  stood  transfixed,  with  his  hands  flapping 
angry  tone,  and  was  about  to  complain  ;  on  his  pockets,  as  if  he  was  facing  a  bear 
immediately  to  the  Grand  Duke,  but  he  !  unarmed.  And  I,  turning  on  my  heel 
WJis  not  on  parade  nor  was  his  brother  in  due  form,  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  which  astonished  us  all.  Ou-  j  the  report  of  the  state  of  the  regiment 
chakofF  gave  no  reason  for  all  this,  al-  The  Emperor  said,  ''Oh I  you  are  on 
though  he  seemed  to  know  it.  duty  (ti  dejourni),"  nodded  to  me  very 

As  I  could  not  remedy  this  irregulaii-  civilly,  turned  on  his  heels  and  marched 
ty,  I  conducted  the  guard  into  the  pal-  off  to  the  door.  When  he  was  gone 
ace  and  posted  it  there,  and  recommend- ;  through  the  door,  Alexander  opened  his 
ing  all  the  necessary  cautions  to  the  offi-  door  a  little,  and  peeped  into  the  room, 
cer,  as  I  was  not  to  see  him  any  more,  I    Constantine  stood  immoveable.     When 


returned  to  the  barracks  to  attend  to  my 


a  second  door  in  the  next  room  had  made 


duties  as  "  colonel  de  service."  a  loud  noise  as  if  it  had  been  violently 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  hav-  ;  shut,    proving  that  the    Emperor   was 
ing  received  the  report  from  the  officers  '  really  gone,  Alexander  sneaked  again  to- 
on duty  in  the  five  squadrons,  I  went  to  ;  wards  us  like  a  crouching  y)ointer. 
St.  Michel's  Chateau  to  hand  over  my  ]      Constantine    said,    "  Well,    brother, 
report  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,    what  do  you  think  of  mine  ?"  pointing  to 


commandant  of  the  reeriment. 


me.     "  I  told  you  he  would  not  be  fnght- 


On  stepping  out  of  the  sledge  at  the  ened."  Alexander  asked,  "What!  are  you 
grand  entry,  I  was  met  by  a  kammerla-  not  afraid  of  the  Emperor  f  "  No,  your 
quais  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  private  Highness,  and  wjiy  should  I  ?  I  am  on 
apartments,  who  asked  me  where  I  was  duty,  and  that  too  out  of  my  turn,  and  I 
going.  I  knew  the  man  very  well,  and  am  doing  my  duty  and  fear  no  one  but 
considering  his  question  to  be  oneof  sim-  :  the  Grand  Duke,  and  that  because  ho  is 
pie  curiosity,  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  ;  my  commander,  just  as  my  soldiers  are 
to  Constantine.  *'  Pray  do  not,"  he  re-  not  in  fear  of  his  Highness  because  they 
plied,  "  for  I  must  immediately  inform  fear  no  one  but  me."  "Then  you  know 
the  Emperor  of  it."  "  I  can  not  help  it,"  |  nothing,"  replied  Alexander.  "  No- 
said  I,  '*  for  I  am  the  colonel  on  duty,  j  thing,  sir,  but  that  I  am  on  duty  out  of 
and  must  report  to  his  Highness,  and  |  my  turn."  "  I  ordered  that,"  said  Con- 
you  may  say  so  to  the  EmptMor."  The  I  stantine.  "Then,"  said  Alexander,  "  we 
lacquey  ran  up  the  stairs  to  one  side  of;  are  both  under  aiTest."  I  laughed.  The 
the  chateau,  and  1  went  up  to  the  other  \  Grand  Duke  said,  "Why  do  you  laugh  t" 
side.  j  "  It  is,  sir,  because  you  long  wished  for 

As  I  entered  into  Constantino's  ante- 1  that  honor."     "Yes;  but  not  in  the  way 
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we  are  now  rni'ler  arrest :  we  have  been  J  though  it  had  never  seen  me  before.  I 
both  of  us  brouii^ht  up  )> y  Oboliauinoff  to  ,  kept  it  off  with  my  hat,  bat  it  iuinpid 
the  chapel,  to  take  an  oatii  of  alles^uince.'* ,  again  on  me,  caressing  me,  and  the  £tt- 
'^  I  have  no  neeil  of  beiui^  broui^lit  up  to  •  peror  shipped  it  with  his  hat,  upon  wUek 
take  an  oath  of  a11e;:rian(re/*  said  I.     ^'  I ,  Spitz  went  behind  Paul  and  sat  on  Ul 


am 


11  faithful."     ''  Well/'  said  Coustantine, !  hind  legs  and  never  ceased  "  fixing 

now  go  home,  and  min<l  you,  be  on  ;  The  Emperor  then  came  up  to  me  ail 
your  guard."  1  then  bowed  and  went '  was  standing  a  couple  of  yaras  from  thi 
away.  I  guard,  and  said  in  French,  '^  Vons  dtn 

lu  the  ante-room,  as  the  valet  Roud-  ■  des  J:uH)bina."  Rather  hurt  at  this,  I 
kofftky  was  helping  me  to  put  on  ray  fur  ;  replied,  "Oui,  sire!"  He  answered,  *'fti 
cl(->ak,  Constantine  shf)ute<l  out,  "  Itoud-  !  voua,  mais  le  re^ment!'*  To  this  I  oIh 
kofsky,  a  glass  of  water."  Uoudkofsky  ■  served,  "Passe  encore  poor  moi,  mn 
poured  water  into  a  tumbler,  an*l  I  ob- 1  vous-vous  trompez,  pour  le  regiment" 
served  to  him  that  there  was  a  little  feath  To  which  he  replied  in  Russian,  "  A  js 
er  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Roud-  '  loutche  snaiou,  svodit  Karasul."  "  I 
kofsky  took  it  out  with  his  fingers,  and  j  know  better,  send  away  the  guard.**  I 
throwing  it  on  the  floor  said,  ''  It  swims  gave  the  word  of  command,  **  By  files  to 
to-day,  but  will  be  drowne<l  to-morrow."    the   right     March  I"    and  Comet  Aih 

I  then  lef\  the  palace  and  went  home:  ;  dreefsky  led  away  the  guard,  and  wCflC 
it  was  just  nine  o'clock,  and  when  seated  home  with  it.  The  dog  Spitz  aenr 
in  my  arm-charm  I  was.  as  may  be  well  I  moved,  but  kept  fixing  his  eyes  on  M 
iinagined,  rather  troubled  in  my  thoughts,  all  the  time.  The  Emperor  then  spokt 
atler  all  tliat  I  had  just  seen  and  heard,  ;  Russian  and  said  we  were  Jacobina  I 
in  addition  to  the  forebodings  I  had  pi-e- ;  contradicted  him  and  denied  the  truth  «f 
viously  had.  My  meditations  did  not, '  this  accusation.  lie  replied  as  befim^ 
however,  last  long ;  at  a  quarter  before  ;  that  lie  knew  better ;  and  that  he  had  or 
ten  my  servant,  Stephen,  entered  the  :  dered  the  regiment  to  be  sent  out  of  towi 
room,  and  introduced  a  feldjiiger.  "  His  !  and  dispersed  in  villages,  saying  v«y 
M:ijesty  desires  you  to  com(>  to  the  palace  \  kindly  to  me,  "Your  squadron  is  to  lit 
imuRMliately."  I  answere<l,  •'  Vory  well,"  !  quartered  at  Czarskoj^  SeIo,two  brigade 
and  desired  my  sledge  to  be  put  to.  '  majors  will  accompany  the  re^mmt  to 

Now  to  receive  sacli  a  message  through  |  to  seventh  werst,  and  do  yon  give  orfai 


immediately  went  ui)  to  my  guard,  and   two  under  valets,  who  were  dressed 
asked  Andreefsky.  the  otiicer,  ''  whether   Hussars,  but  unarmed,  he  sud,  *'  Ati 
all  was  right."     He  answered  ''  that  it   you  two  keep  this  post,  pointing  totb 
was  perfectly  so  ;  that  the  Kmperor  and   door.    Ouvarofi'was  all  this  time  msUlg 
Empress  had  passed  the   guard  three   silly  faces  and  smiling^behind  the  Exuft^ 
times,  had  bowed  to  them  verv  aflfably, 
and  had  been  very  gracious  in  their  man- 
ner."    1  told  him  th?lt  I  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  Emperor,  and  had  no  idea 
what  it  could  be  for.    Andreefsky  could 
not  guess  either,  for  everything  had  been 
all  right  throughout  the  day. 

At  sixteen  minutes  after  ten  the  sentry  the  regiment  and  delivered  themtoOi^ 
of  our  guard  called  to  arnn,  and  the  guard  |  eral  Tormassofi*,  who  shook  Us  heid  ii 
turned  out  and  formed.  The  Emperor  '  silence  and  desired  me  to  give  the  BflOi^ 
oime  out  of  the  door,  dressed  in  shoes  sary  orders  in  the  barraok,  sothateri^ 
and  stockings,  having  been  at  supper,  thing  should  be  in  readiness  ud  v 
He  was  i)receded  by  his  favorite  little  '•  horses  saddled  at  four  o*clodL  It  ti0 
dog  *' Spitz,"  and  followed  by  On varoff,  :  then  eleven  o* clock,  <  i  hoarbeforfr*^  ^ 
aide-de-camp-general  in  waiting;  the  j  night.  I  retired  to  ay  VoltUlv4i|i^  j 
dog  ran  up  to  me  and  fondled  me,  al-  |  full  of  thoughts,  aa  msy  M  MBpQtl&       1 


or,  and  poor  faithful  Spits  lo6king 
estly  at  me.  I  wonder  what  beoDNif 
the  ]>oor  dog.  The  Emperor  then  bov^i 
to  me  with  marked  kindn^^^  and  rrtiitl 
into  his  cabinet 

I  Living  reoei\t3d  his  M^}esty*s  SQ» 
mands,  as  stated  above,  I  retomcd  to 


I  ^^1 
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A  few  minutes  after  one  a.m.,  r2th  I  I  then  went  into  the  stables,  had  the 
Marcli,  my  servant,  Stephen,  came  into  ;  men  cjilled  in,  and  ordered  the  horses  to 
the  room  again,  with  a  special  messen-  i  be  saddled  immediately.  As  it  was  win- 
ger of  tlie  Grand  Dnke  Constantine,  ter  we  were  obliged  to  light  candles,  and 
witli  a  note  written  in  his  Tlighness'sown  .  in  a  moment's  time  the  great  light  awoke 
hand,*  evidently  in  great  haste  and  un-  \  the  whole  regiment.  Some  of  the  colo- 
der  great  excitement,  of  which  the  tbl-  nels  reproached  me  for  being  as  they  said, 
lowing  is  a  literal  translation  :  in  such  a  d — d  luirry  as  there  was  time 

enouLch  till  four.o' clock.     I  made  no  re- 

**  The  regiment  is  to  be  assembled  on  ;  ply  ;  and  as  they  knew  me  well  enough 
hors(fback  this  moment,  as  quickly  as  i  to  be  satisfied  that  I  was  not  far  wrong, 
possible,  with  full  amnmnition,  but  with-  ■  they  all  did  as  I  did,  in  their  squadrons, 
out  sack  and  pack  ;t  and  to  wait  for  my  However,  when  I  gave  orders  to  load 
orders.  with  ball  cartridge,  they  all  remonstrated. 


(Signed) 

"  Constantine,  Czesarevich.*' 


and  we  had  a  bit  of  an  argument ;  but  as 
I  had  received  his  Imperial  Majesty's  or- 
j  ders  personally,  they  thought  I  must  be 


And  the  messenger  then  added,  "  His   right,  and  followed  my  example. 


Highness  di-sired  me  to  tell  you  that  the 


Between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 


palace  is  hurrounded  by  troo|)s,  and  that  ■  ing  I  was  called  to  my  advance  post  by 
vou  are  to  have  the  carbines  and  pistols  the  sentinel  at  the  gate.  There  I  found 
loa<led  with  ball  cartriilge.''  Lieutenant  OushakolT,  the  adjutant  of  our 

1  ininiedintcly  ordered  my  servant  to  regiment.  "  Hallo,  where  do  you  come 
put  on  his  pelisse  and  cap  and  come  with  i  from  !  You  have  not  slept  in  barracks.** 
me.  I  took  him  and  the  messenger  to  ,"  I  come  from  St.  Michers  Chateau." 
the  l).in*a(k  gites,  and  desired  the  latter  ,  "  And  what  is  the  matter  there  I''  "  The 
to  tell  his  Highness  that  his  orders  should  ,  Emperor  Paul  is  dead  and  Alexander  is 
be  obevLMl.  As  to  my  servant,  I  ordered  proclaimed  emperor.''  "Hold  your 
him  to  go  to  my  father's  house,  and  tell '  tongue!"  was  my  reply,  and  I  immedi- 
my  fiiiher  all  that  he  had  heard,  and  re- ;  ately  led  him  oifto  the  General,  sending 
turn  no  more  till  I  came  there  myself.      !  away  the  sentry  I  had  placed. 

I  knew  what  intiuence  I  possessed  j  We  went  into  the  drawing-room,  n;k3xt 
over  the  soldiers,  and  that  no  one  would  j  to  his  bedroom.  I  called  out,  "  General, 
move  them  or  the  regiment  without  my  General !  Alexander  Petrovich.''  Hia 
consiMit,  and  it  was  evidently  my  duty  to    wife  awoke,  and  asked  "  Who  is  there  I" 

keep  them  clear  of  false  rumors.     Our  |  " Colonel  S ,  madame.''     "Oh,  very 

barrack  was  a  thick- walled  house,  built  well,"  and  she  awoke  her  husband,  iliu 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  only  Excellency  put  on  his  slippers  and  dres<- 
two  gales  into  it.  And  as  it  was  still  ing-gown,  and  came  out  in  his  night-cap, 
wint<']',  and  all  the  windows  double,  I  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  still  half  asleep, 
could  easily  make  it  an  impenetrable  cita- 1  "  What  is  the  matter '?"  said  he.  *'  Here, 
del  by  entirely  locking  and  nailing  up  j  sir,' is  the  adjutant  just  come  from  the 
the  back  gate,  anil  placing  double  sentries  I  palace ;  he  will  tell  you.  "Well,  sir, 
at  the  front  gate,  with  strict  orders  not  what  has  happened  ?'*  "  His  Imperial 
to  admit  any  one.  1  did  so  ;  and  as  I  \  Majesty  the  Emperor  is  dead  :  he  dieil  of 
was  not  quite  sure  of  what  mind  or  dispo-  ,  apoplexy."  "  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ; 
sit  ion  (rcneral  Tormassotf  might  be  on  ;  how  dare  you  say  so?"  wiis  the  reply. 


such  an  occasion,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain of  him  I  placed  a  sentry  at  the  door 
of  his  a[»artnicnts,  with  strict  orders  not 
to  let  any  one  pass. 

*  N«»w  ill  tin;  yjf»sse>sion  of  tiie  Kditor, 

t  With  ••  siKk  aiul  \Ku:k  "  is  the  GcTman  tcch- 


**  He  is  dead,  indeed,"  said  Oushakoff, 
"the  Grand  Duke  hasa.scended  the  throne, 
and  I  have  orders  from  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor that  your  Excellency  should  imme- 
diately bring  the  regiment  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  Emperor  Alexander."  He 
also  told  us  that   St.  Michers  Chateau 


nical  .  si.n's.km  lor   -  heavy   marching  order,"  '     ,j^g  g^^^^^^gj  I,     ^j^^  troopS,  and  that 
tliat  IS,  with  turai/o,  hre:ul,  cooking  utt^nsiw,  and  !    .,  ,  .^i    ,•'.        .,»     -^.V     ,     ^,      ,      , 

camp  nq.iiHtvs.    This  term  occurs  again  iii  the   Alexander,  With  his  wite  EUzabeth,  had 
Arcb  i)uk<'  Constantincs order.— Aiiiror.  |  been  removed  to  the  Winter  Palace  ua- 
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(ler  escort  of  the  Chevalier  Guard,  com- 
inaiuied  by  OuvarofFin  person,  (general 
Torniassoff  havini'  satisfied  himself  of 
the  truth  of  what  had  hapj)ened,  said  to 
me  in  Fren(^h,  **  Eh  bien  inon  cher  Colo- 
nel, faites  sortir,  le  regiment,  preparez 
le  l^retrc  et  TP^van^ile,  et  reglez  tout 
cela.  Je  m'hnbillerai  ct  je  descendrai 
tout  do  suite." 

Oushakoff  told  us  further  that  General 
Beniii^sen  liad  been  left,  as  commandant 
of  St.  'MicheVs  Chateau. 

On  the  12th  ^lareh,  between  four  and 
five  in  the  morning,  wlien  there  was 
scarcely  yet  light,  the  whole  regiment 
was  drawn  up  on  foot  in  the  baiTack- 
yard.  Father  John,  the  regimental  chap 
lain,  brought  out  the  cross  and  the  Gos- 
pel on  a  church  pulpit,  and  j>laced  it  in 
front  of  the  regiment.  General  Tormass- 
offthen  related  aloud  what  had  happened; 
that  Paul  had  died  of  apoplexy,  and  that 
Ak^xander  had  ascended  the  throne  ;  and 
he  then  invited  the  regiment  to  swe^r 
alleiriance.  Tormassoff  was  a  new  comer 
in  so  old  and  faithful  a  regiment  as  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  his  speech  produced 
little  eifect  on  the  men,  and  was  not  re- 
pj)onded  to  by  a  single  cheer  as  he  had 
ex[)ected.  He  then  desired  me,  as  the 
colond  du  Jour,  to  address  the  soldiers.  I 
began  by  the  1st,  or  Life  Squadron,  in 
which  I  had  served  for  so  many  years,  so 
that  I  knew  every  man.  On  the  left  flank 
stood  Gregory  I vanofF,  an  exemplary  sol- 
dier, six  feet  high.  I  said  to  him,  **  You 
have  heard  what  has  happened  ?""  "Yes." 
*'  Will  you  now  swear  allegiance  to  Alex- 
ander?" He  replied,  **  Has  your  honor 
seen  the  Emperor  Paul  actually  dead  t" 
**No,"  I  replied.  '*  Would  it  not  be 
mighty  odd,"  said  Gregory  Ivanotf,  ''  if 
we  were  to  swear  allegiance  to  Alexan- 
der while  Paul  is  still  alive  ?"  I  an- 
swered, ''Certainlv  it  would."  The  Gen- 
eral  whispered  to  me  in  French,  "Cela 
est  mal,  arrangez  cela."  I  then  address- 
ed the  General  in  a  loud  voice  (in  Kus- 
sian),  saying,  "  l^ermit  me  to  observe  to 
your  Excellency  that  we  are  not  ])roceed- 
injx  in  due  order  in  the  administration  of 
the  oath  ;  this  is  never  done  without  the 
standards,"  and  1  then  whisj)ered  him  in 
French  to  desire  me  to  send  for  them. 
The  General  then  said  aloud,  "  You  are 
quite  right.  Colonel,  send  for  the  stand- 
ards."    I  desii-ed  the  first  platoon  to  be 


mounted,  and  as  Gregory  Ivanoff 
the  nght-hand  man,  and  as  such,  one  of 
the  two  files  wliich  were  to  go  into  tlit 
]jalace  to  receive  the  standards,  I  ordered 
Comet  Philatieff  (the  commandant  of 
the  platoon)  without  fsul  to  show  the  moi 
the  £mperor  Paul,  dead  or  alive. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  palace  Gea- 
eral  Bcningsen,  as  commandant  of  thi 
chateau,  ordered  them  to  fetch  the  stand- 
ards, ui>on  which  Philatieff  said  that  il 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mea 
should  first  see  the  Emperor.  On  thb 
Beningsen exclaimed,  ''Mais c*est  impo^ 
sible,  il  est  abime,  fracasse,  on  est  aeti- 
ellement  a  le  peindre  et  a  Tarranger.* 
Pliilatieff  replied  that  unless  the  men  set 
him  dead,  the  regiment  refuses  to  swew 
allegiance  to  the  now  Sovereign.  "Afc 
ma  foi,'' said  old  Beningsen,  "s*il8  ki 
sont  si  attaches,  ils  n*ont  qn*a  le  voiE." 
And  the  two  files  were  let  in  and  vieval 
the  mangled  corpse. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  standards  thi 
usual  honors  were  paid  to  them,  and  thi 
customary  etiquette  observed;  theyveit 
then  delivered  over  to  the  several  sqnidt 
rous,  and  I  proceeded  with  the  adminii^ 
tration  of  the  oath.  I  first  addressed  hooHt 
Gregory  Ivanoif.*  "  Well,  brother,  yoi 
have  seen  the  Emperor;  is  he  rnl^ 
dead  !"  "  He  is,  your  honor ;  veiy  deid.* 
"  Will  you  now  swear  allegiance  to  Akf> 
ander  V  '<  Yes,  I  will ;  al&oagh  he  Ad 
be  no  better,  for  after  all,  whoever  il 
priest  is  also  father." 

Tims  ended  the  ceromony  whidioiglC 
to  have  been  a  mystery,  and  indeed  w0 
60  in  the  souls  of  the  soldiers. 

I  am  now  about  to  relate  from  hesniK 
but  from  the  best  authority,  qoite  bA 
at  the  time,  how  this  horrible  catastnifhf 
wsis  accomplished. 

On  the  1 1th  of  Mardi,  in  the  evensft 
there  were  several  parties  of  the  coiH|0i^ 
tors,  Colonel  Hitroff,  the  two  Geiienli 
Ouschakofi^,  Depreradovich  of  the  Sc— 
ofsky  regiment,  and  several  olheni  lii 
private  suppers ;  and  all  of  these  faile  ia 
the  evening  were  united  into  one 


*  Grcfrorv  Ivanoff,  after  leavins  the  icraeL 
was  for  nianv  ^-eani  potior  to  Gonol  OrM.  ■■ 
»s  such  weU  known  to  all  the  ti#*Titi 
ed  St.  Petersburg.  Sabaeqnently  he 
ing-scr\-ant  to  the  Count  in  £Bg|iad  aDdoi^ 
Continent,  and  alwayi  took,  «■»  oC  ~  ^  ""^ 
ferodou  baU-dQg.«^^«tJ^(^i^|fy 


J 
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pal  party,  at  which  General  Benin^en  '  same  way  Kutaizoff  did.  But  when  they 
and  Count  Pahlen  himself  appeared.  !  came  to  tlie  second  door  they  found  it 
Much  wine  was  drank,  several  had  more  locked  on  the  inside,  a  certain  sign  that 
than  enough  ;  and  it  was  at  the  close  of ;  the  Emperor  was  there.  The  door  was 
this  supper  that  Count  Pahlen  is  re[)orted  ;  burst  o])en,  and  the  conspirators  ruslied 
to  have  said,  "  Rapellez  vous,  messieurs,  in,  but  there  was  no  Emperor  to  be  seen. 
que  pour  manger  d'une  omelette  il  faut  Search  was  made  everywhere,  but  in 
commencer  par  casser  les  ccufs."  '  vain,  there  was  no  Emperor  to  be  found, 

At  that  same  supper  Colonel  Bibikoff,  although  the  door  leading  to  the  Era- 
of  the  Ismailoffsky  Guards,  a  very  excel-  press's  bed-room,  was  also  locked  on  the 
lent  officer,  and  a  gentleman  connected  side  of  the  cabinet.  This  search  lasted 
with  the  best  families,  is  reported  to  have  several  minutes.  General  Beningsen, 
said  openly,  *'  that  it  was  quite  idle  to  who  was  a  tall,  cool,  and  phlegmatic 
get  rid  of  Paul  alone  ;  that  Russia  would  man,  went  over  and  leaned  against  the 
not  be  better  with  the  other  members  of  chimney-screen,  and  looking  behind  it, 
thefamily,andthattheonly  way  would  be  saw  the  Emperor  hid  there.  Pointing 
to  get  rid  of  them  all  together."  Atro-  downwards  with  his  finger,  he  said,  "  Le 
cious  as  such  a  j)roposition  was,  it  is  cu-  voila  I"  an<l  Paul  was  immediately  drag- 
rious  enough  that  it  was  renewed  in  the  '  ged  out  of  his  concealment.  Prince 
last  conspiracy  that  broke  out  at  the  ac- ;  Platon  Zouboff,  who  acted  as  spokesman 
cession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  1824.    of  the  plot  and  its  leader,  then  addressed 

About  midnight  most  of  the  conspiring  him. 
regiments  moved  towards  the  palace,  the  Nervous  as  the  Emperor  naturally  was, 
Semenofsky  Guards  were  foremost  and  •  he  did  not  a[>pear  alarmed  ;  but  asked 
occupied  the  inward  corridors  and  pas- '  with  latlier  a  dignified  air,  "what  they 
sages  of  the  chateau.  The  consi)irators  all  came  for  in  that  way  T*  Platon  Zou- 
moved  from  the  su])per-table  a  little  atler  ;  boff  rej)lie<l  that  his  Majesty's  despotism 
midnight  The  signal  to  rush  into  the  had  become  intolerable  to  the  nation,  and 
inward  apartments,  even  into  the  Empcr-  that  they  came  to  demand  his  renuucia- 
or's  cabinet,  was  to  be  given  by  Arga-  tion  of  the  throne.  The  Emperor,  full 
makoff,  adjutant  of  the  Grenadi'T  battal-  of  his  honest  and  conscientious  intentions 
ion  of  the  Preobrajinsky  Guards,  whose  to  render  the  nation  happy,  to  maintain 
duty  it  was  to  call  the  Emperor  in  c>.ise  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  em})ire,  and 
iBre  in  the  town.  Argamakoff  was  to  run  to  enforc^e  justice,  entered  into  an  argu- 
into  the  anteroom,  where  my  guard  had  ment  with  Zouboff  which  lasted  about 
been  posted,  and  to  cry  *'FireI"  At  half  an  hour,  and  which  ended  by  be- 
that  moment,  the  conspirators,  about  one  coming  rather  hot  During  this  time 
hundred  and  eighty  in  numl)er,  rushed  those  who  had  drank  much  champagne, 
in  to  the  door,  and  at  the  same  moment  were  getting  impatient,  and  the  Emper- 
Marin,  who  commanded  the  interior  foot-  or  spoke  loud  and  gesticulated.  Count 
guard  picket,  and  who  had  tak(in  care  to  Nichohis  Zouboff,  the  Master  of  the 
disperse,  as  sentries,  the  taithful  grena-  Horse,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
diers  of  the  Emj)eror's  battalion  of  Pre-  :  strength,  and  "half  seas  over,"  struck 
obrajinsky  Guards,  called  on  those  men  the  Emperor  on  the  hand,  and  said, 
of  the  guard  who  liad  been  formerly  in  '  *'  Wljy  (lo  you  shout  so  ?"  The  Emperor, 
the  Life  Grenadier  regiment,  to  step  for-  '■  at  this  insult,  pushed  away  Zouboff  s  left 
ward,  and  thus  this  important  post  was  hand  angrily;  upon  which  Zouboff,  with 
secured  to  the  consj)irators.  his  right  fist,  in  which  he  clenched  a 

The  two  valets  (Hussars  unarmed)  de-  ]  massive  gold  snuff-box,  hit  Paul  a 
fended  their  post  bravely,  one  of  them  ''swinging"  blow  on  the  lefl  temple, 
was  stabbed  and  the  other  also  wounded.  '  which  knocked  him  down  senseless. 
The  w)nspirators  found  the  first  door  of  Zouboff  s  French  valet-de-chambre  then 
the  bed-room  unlocked,  and  susi)ected  jumped  with  his  feet  on  the  Emperor's 
that  the  Emperor  might  have  escaped  by  :  stouiach,  and  Si'ariatin,  an  officer  of  the 
the  private  stairs,  which  he  could  easily  '  Ismailofsky  regiment,  took  the  Emper- 
bave  done,  and  thus  got  clear  off  in  the  .  or's  own  sash  down  from  over  his  bed. 
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and  Ktrangled  him  with  it,  and  in  tliat  j  of  the  human  bloodhounds  that  distm- 
way  he  was  '^  Burked.  *'*^  {  guished  themselves  by  their  ferodty  it 

Count  Pahlen*8  hist  words  at  tlie  sup- 1  tliis  catastrophe.  I  snaU  odIv  mentiM 
per,  *'  Qu'il  fnut  commen';er  par  casser  that  I  knew  most  of  them  undl  their  exit 
les  ocufs,"  were  recollected,  and  alas!  ;  out  of  this  world;  and '' I  have  the  oo^ 
acted  upon.  Several  ]icr.sons  >y ere  named  tainty''  that  the  hour  of  death  was  to 
as  having  been  very  violeitt  and  brutal  most  of  them  one  of  dreadful  nientid  a^ 
on  this  occasion,  and  having  revenged  ony  and  excruciating  bodily  sufferings. 
themselves  of  personal  insults  they  had  .  Blessed  be  the  merciful  hand  that  pre* 
received  from  the  Emperor  by  kicking  served  me  from  every  participation  in 
and  trampling  on,  and  in  every  possible  .  this  horrid  crime! 
way  mangling  the  unfortunate  corj)se,  i 

so  much  so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  j  conclusion. 

for  the  surgeons  an<l  paiiiU^rs  to  render  .  Events  immediaUly  subsequent  to  the  death 
it  ht  to  be  exhibitc<l  to  the  public,  as  it ;  'of  Paul. 

was  during  several  weeks,  according  to 


the  usual  etiquette.     I  saw  tlie  deceased 
P2mperort  when  lying  in  state.     He  was 


i 


St.  Petersburg,  Zd  Dec.  1847. 
It  is  quite  extraordinary  the  great  inter- 


black  and  blue  m  the  face,  although  est  now  shown  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
skilfully  painted;  his  cocked  hat  was  rank  to  know  all  the  details  of  the  aboft 
])laced  on  his  head  in  such  a  manner  as  catastrophe.  What  has  caused  this  dor- 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  lell  ing  the  last  eight  months  I  can  not  at  ill 
eye  and  temple,  which  had  been  **  knock-  comj)reheiid.  This  morning  I  had  oocip 
ed  in.**  sibn  to  call  on  young  Count  Orloff^sids- 

Thus  died,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1801,  de-camp  of  the  Emperor,  a  very  amisfalfl^ 
one  of  the  Lord's  annoinlod,  of  whom  well-informed,  and  in  every  way  respeet- 
historyt  says,  **  This  monarch  was  adorn-  j  able  young  man,  to  ascertain  from  bim 
ed  by  many  virtues,  he  was  indefatiga-  in  what  uniform  I  am  to  sit  for  my  por- 
bly  active,  a  lover  of  order  and  justice,  ;  trait  for  an  album  the  Emperor  has  oi^ 
full  of  sincere  godliness  and  i)ure  faith.'*  dered  from  the  miniature  painter  Haneh, 
On  the  day  of  his  coronation  he  publish-  to  contain  portraits,  of  all  the  surviving 
ed  a  charter  rejruhiting  the  right  of  in-   officers  of  the  Horse  Guards  of  theyeir 

hrone  of  Russia.     Ag- '.  17 — ,  that  iu  whioB  his  Imperial  Maje^V 


heritance  to  the  throne  of  Russia.     Ag- 

riculvare,  industry,  commerce,  the  arts  and  was  himself  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  thll 

sciences,  had  in  liini  a  sure  jMotector.  regiment ;  and  among  whom  I  am  nov 
For   the  civilizjition   and    education   of  the  oldest  survivor. 

I^ussia  he  establi>hid  at   Dorpat,  a  uni-  j      Apropos   of  those  times  and  O0CD^ 

vcrsity ;  at  St.  I'etcrshurg,  an  academy  rences  Count  Orloff  read  to  me  soiM 

for  military  orjihajis  (Pavloffkoje  Kor-  notes  he  had  taken  down  in  his  diary  of 

pouss).      For    females,    St.   Catherine's  what  he  hiwl  heard  me  relate  to  a  joiot 

School,  St.  Mary's  Institution,'*  &c.  friend  at  Stuttgardt,  and  he  expressed 

It  is  disgusting  to  mention  the  names  the  greatest  wish  to  know  more  abodi 

-                                                            -  that  very  interesting  period. 

♦  Another  vorsi..n  of  tho  story  makes  Zoiihoff         I  "<>^'  return  tO  the  tragical   SOeoe  flf 
in  bis  drunkenness  juit  his  fin^i'i^  into  u  snull'-box    the  12th  March,  1801.      As  BOOn  as  Stf" 

'kMouchanoif,  the  Grand  Eqni^ 
kUy  attached  to  the  Empraa 
dow  of  Paul),  was  informed  <f 

in^  the  box  fnim  the  EniiKTor's  imnd  and  telling   what  had  happened,  he  hastened  to  cd 
iiini  with  a  !)iow  of  it.    iJoth  versions  concur  iu   up  the  Countefls  Lieveo,  First  LadTof 

e,n\T.S!^^^  •'^"^  governess  of  the  ImpeiU 

fit  has  been  8tatt<l  on  ^ood  anthority  that   ^jhil^iren,  the  p^crticular  and  oonfideoUil' 


the  cravat,  exhibited  the  red  murk  round  the    ".T,  -"""*"'  °y  ^*  «««^^ii«  ciM»n.^ 
Kmjieror'H  neck  produced  by  tiiu  FMh.—Kditor,    j        VyOUntesS  Lieven  Weot  intO  her  MMJ/tt^ 
X  Kratkaia  Iios»i$Jcaia,  Js'toria  Kaidawva.      '    J  ty*8   bodroom   (it    WSa   HOW  tWO  IB  At 


i.^ 
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morning),  and  the  Empress  started  up  in  til  I  have  seen  my  hushand  dead  with 

bed  and  asked,  *' Who  is  there?"  "It  is  my  own  eyes  I  shall  not  acknowledge 

I,  your  Majesty."     *'  Oh  I  I  am  sure  Al-  him  for  my  sovereign." 
exandrina*   is   dead."      '"  No,    madam.        Now   it  is   necessary  to   relate  that 

Not  her."  **OhI  then  it  is  the  Emperor."  Count  Pahlen  had  not  lost  sisrht  of  Al- 


She  jumped  out  of  bed  as  she  was,  with- 
out shoes  and  stockini>:s,  and  ran  to  the 


exander,   who   was   young   and   timid. 
Pahlen  never  went  up  himself  with  the 


door  leading  to  the  Emporov's  cabinet,  !  conspiratois  to  attack  Paul,  he  remained 
in  which  he  slept.  Countess  ]^ieven  had  on  the  Hoor  below,  with  Alexander, 
only  time  to  throw  a  salo})])e  (a  wadded    who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  under 


cloak)  over  her  Mnjesty*s  shoulders. 


arrest  as  well   as   Constantine,  in   the 


Between  the  two  bed-rooms  (of  the  apartments  where  I  had  seen  them.  This 
Emperor  and  Empress)  was  a  room  which  was  what  made  slanderers  afterwards 
had  a  separate  entrance  and  a  i)rivate  say,  **  That  if  Paul  had  escaped,  as  he 
staircase,  and  into  this  a  picket   of  the  ■  might  have  done,  Count  Pahlen  would 


Semenoffsky  Guards  had  been  introduc- 


have  probably  aiTested  Alexander,  and 


ed  by  the  conspirators,  in  order  to  pre- 1  given  a  different  turn  to  the  whole 
vent  any  person  from  entering  into  the  '  game."  One  thing  is  ceitain.  that  Pah- 
Emperor's  cabinet  on  that  side.  This  I  len  was  perfectly  collected,  knew  what 
picket  was  commanded  by  my  cousin,  '  he  was  about,  and  had  taken  all  possible 
Captain  Alexander  Volkoff,  an  officer  j  precautions  to  provide  for  every  contin- 
particularly  known  to  the  Empress,  and  |  gency.  Paul,  who  for  several  days  ap- 
under  her  special  protection.  ■  peared  alarmed,  had  desired  Pahlen  to 

In  the  utmost  excitement,  with  dis-  ksend  an  express  for  Arakscliejeff ;  tlie 
hevelled  hair,  and  in  the  costume  describ- :  courier  wfis  despatched,  and  Araksche- 
edabove,  the  Empress  ran  into  this  room,  jeff  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  town  on 


shrieking,  "  Let  me  pass!  let  me  pass!" 
The  grenadiers  crossed  their  muskets. 


the  very  evening  of  the  murder;   but 
was  not  j)ermiLted  to  pass  the  barrier. 


With  tears  she  turned  to  Volkoff,  and  '  General  Kologrivoff,  who  commanded 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  pass.  Here- '  the  Hussars,  and  was  a  faithful  and  do- 
plied  that  he  dared  not.  She  threw  her- 1  voted  servant  of  the  Emperor,  was  that 
self  on  the  ground  and  embraced  the  '  evening  at  his  own  house,  ] Haying  whist 


sentinels'  knees,  entreating  them  to  let 
her  pass.     The  rude  soldiers  wept  at  her 


wdth    Major-General    Koutouzoff,    who 
served  under  him.     At  half-past  twelve 


agony,  but  resisted  firmly.  The  Em-  o'clock  Koutouzoff  took  out  his  watch 
press  then  got  up,  and  with  a  dignified  air  !  and  signified  to  Kologrivoff  that  he  was 
and  firm  step,  returned  to  her  be<l-room.  I  under  arrest,  and  that  he  had  ordera  to 
Pale  and  cold  as  a  marble  statue  she  sate  '  watch  over  him.  Koutouzoff  was  prob- 
herself  down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  in  that  ably  well  prepared  to  act  if  he  had  been 
state  she  was  dressed.     !Mou('hanoff,  her   resisted. 

faithful  friend,  was  the  first  man  she  ad- 1  Major  Gorgoly,  the  town  major,  a 
mitted  to  her  presence,  and  from  that ;  very  handsome  young  man,  was  com- 
moment  he  never  left  her  as  long  as  she  missioned  to  arrest  Count  Kutaizoff,  at 
lived,  t  Madame   Chevalier's,   the  actress   with 

Early  in  the  morning  a  messenger  ar- !  whom  he  lived,  and  at  whose  house  he 
rived  from  the  \Vint<.»r  Palace  ;  it  was,  I  frecpiently  slej)t,  and  where  they  expect- 
think,  Ouvaroff  himself,  if  I  recollect  ed  iiim  to  be,  as  he  was  not  to  be  found 
aright.  ^  "  In  the  name  of  the  f'jn/)CTor  \  in  the  j^alace.  The  dexterous  Figaro 
and  Kmpirss,  he  entreated  the  Dowager  ■  had,  however,  given  them  the  slip  by 
P^mpress  to  (;ome  over  to  them."  "Tell  ]  the  private  staircase,  and  forgetting  his 
my  son,"  replied  the  Empress,  'Mhat  un-    master,  to  whom  he  owed  everything, 

he  ran  without  shoes  or  stockhicrs,  in  his 
♦  One  of  tlie  Gnincl  Diuhcssos.  j  robe  de  chambre  and  nightcap,  through 

+  Ah  a  memento  of  Mcmrham.ft-fl  services  nt  thi^    the  whole  of  the  town,  and  found  refuffe 

ri"!n'^'",'*^'  '\''  Empress  KHve  him  lu-r  pcrtmit  |  j^   the   house   of  Stei)hen   Sergewitwh 

in  amonrning  dross,  whitii  is  now  in  tlur  posses-  I  t         i  i        i-i  '     1 1      /Y,  *=  V^ 

won  r»f  the  family,  and  u  l)e;iutiful  pictuixi  it  is.—  l^a^skoy,  who,  like  a  noble  fellow  as  he 
Author,  I  was,  never  betrayed  him  till  all  danger 
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was   over.     As  to  ^Fadanie  Chevalier,  =  been  raised  from  the  grave  to  life  and 
peo|»lc  say  that  she  did  not  fail  to  a])j)ear  ;  locomotion. 

as  attractive  as  possible;  but  Gorgoly,  j  That  niormng,  at  ten  o*clock,  we  wen 
althoii^j^h  at  the  time  a  proiix  Chevalier,  all  on  parade,  and  the  customary  roB- 
paid  no  tribute  to  her  charms,  and  the  tine  was  observed.  Count  Pahlen  be- 
fair  lady  "en  a  cte  quilte  ])our  8a  peur."  '  haved  quite  as  usual.  As  I  was  stand- 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  Al- .  ing  aside  be  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
exander,  after  receiving  such  a  rebuke  |  "  Jc  vous  id  craint  plus  que  toutela  ga- 
in answer  to  his  message  to  his  mother,  ■  nison."  I  replied,  "  Et  vous  avez  ea  lai- 
whom  he  loved  as  tenderly  as  she  loved  ,  son."  "  Aussi,*'  said  he,  "j*ai  eu  sain 
him,  would  have  immediately  flown  to  ;  de  vous  faire  renvoyer."  This  expres- 
her  arms.  But  he  could  not  go  to  her  \  sion  made  me  think  that  the  report  wm 
without  immediately  allowing  her  to  see  true  of  the  Emperor  having  received  as 
the  corpse  of  her  murdered  husband,  and  ^  anonymous  letter  giving  all  the  naiiiei 
this,  alas  I  could  not  be  permitted.  They  of  the  conspirators,  with  Count  Pa(*Ieo*i 
could  not  allow  the  Empress  to  see  him  name  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  thai 
in  the  state  in  which  Gregory  Ivauoft'  when  Paul  charged  him  with  it,  the  oih- 
saw  him,  '*  very  dead.**  The  j>lastering,  er  did  not  deny  it,  but  on  the  oontnrj, 
painting,  repairing,  and  dressing,  to-  said,  ^' that  as  he  knew  it  all,  his  MajiaiU 
gether  with  the  embalming,  lasted  more  might  be  sure  tliat  he  himself,  the  miS- 
than  thirty  hours,  and  it  was  only  in  the  tary  governor,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
evening  of  the  day  following  the  murder  plot,  it  was  all  as  )t  should  be."  Outhis 
that  Paid  was  shown  to  the  atiiicted  Em-  the  Emperor  thanked  Pahlon,  and  asked 
press.  ,  him  '*  whether  he,  on  his  part,  oooldnoC 

The  day  that  followed  the  awful  events  do  something  to  add  to  his  security  T 
of  the  night  of  the  11th  of  March  showed  To  which  Pahlen  replied,  "I  do  not 
how  frivolous  and  flippant  a  set  the  pub-  know  that  you  can,  except  that  perfaapi 
lie  of  a  metropolis,  a  couit,  and  a  garri-  your  Majesty  should  send  away  thoee 
son  arc.  One  of  the  great  atrocities  with  Jacobins  there"  (pointing  to  where  mj 
which  the  Emperor  Paul  was  charged  guard  stood),  '*  and  by  taking  care  to 
was  his  tenacity  and  severity  in  enibrc-  bolt  t/tat  door"  (the  one  leading  to  tlN 
ing  old-fashioned  costmnes,  hairdress,  Empress's  bed-i-oom).  Both  of  wluck 
equipages,  and  such  like  comparatively  things  the  poor  £mpcror  did  not  fail  l» 
trifling  matters.  The  moment  the  poor  do,  to  his  own  destruction,  as  we  hare 
man   was   known   to   be   dead,  all  the   already  seen. 

heads  were  dressed  n  la  TUu>iy  pigtails,  The  conspirators  looked  very  airogariK 
were  docked,  curls  cut  off,  and  trousers,  on  the  parade,- and  seemed  to  glory  ia 
round  hats,  and  toi)-boots  were  i)araded  their  crime.  Prince  Platon  Zouboffabe 
in  all  the  streets.  The  ladies,  too,  lost  a))peared  at  parade,  looking  very  niuol- 
no  time  in  ado])ting  new  costumes,  and  dierlike  with  all  his  smiles  and  foppc^t 
the  c(iuipages  in  the  streets  looked  for  which  he  was  distinguished  lUtthe 
no  more  like  German  or  French  ''  alte-  Court  of  Catherine,*  and  which  I reiiHB- 
lages*'  of  bygone  times,  but  were  at  once  bered  so  well  with  disgnsU  The  offiisen 
changed  back  into  the  old  national  mode  of  our  regiment  kept  aloof,  and  treaiel 
of  harnessing  the  horses,  with  the  coach-  the  conspirators  with  disdlain,  so  miNll 
men  in  national  costume,  and  the  postil-  so,  that  it  occasioned  several  qoaizdi^ 
lions  riding  the  ofl'-horses  (which  Paul  which  ended  in  duels;  and  thu  gaiv 
had  strictly  forbidden);  and  all  these  Count  Pahlen  the  idea  of  getting q» a 
ecpiipages  drove  to  and  fro  through  the  j)ublic  dinner  for  the  purpose  (K  wam- 
streets  at  the  usual  speed  and  with  the  ciling  the  different  parties. 
warning  cries  of  the  postillions,  custom-  Towards  the  end  of  the  parade  vff 
ary  in  Russia.  This  movement  given  to  were  told  that  peace  had  been  oondadel 
the  whole  po])ulation  of  the  metropolis,  with  England,  and  that  a  meseengff 
suddenly  freed  from  all  street  restrictions    bearing  the  treaty  had  beo  sent  of  tv 

and  }H>iice  regulations,  made  peoi»]e  real-    ._ - 

ly  tV'cl  as  if  fetters  had  dropped  <»fl' their       ♦He  was,  the  reader  will  nancnboi;  the  M 
hands  by  magic,  and  that  the  nation  had    fiivoritc  of  that 


^ 
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London  to  Count  Woronzoff.  He  was  '  self  as  usual ;  and  Priuoe  Zouboff  was,  if 
to  j»ass  thi()ui;li  Berlin  where  the  Count  anything,  more  fuj-isy  and  Uilkativc  than 
had  l>een  intornied  of  the  Emperor's  sud- ,  the  fii*st  day. 

den  demise,  and  that  peace  would  be  The  defunct  Emperor  having  been 
made  witli  England.  dressed  up  by  the  various  artists  as  well 

It  is  trurious  enougli  that  Madame  as  they  could,  and  clothe<l  in  his  uniform, 
Gerobzoff  had /■(>/•< /o/J  the  event  at  Ber- ,  booted  and  spurred,  and  with  Ifis  hat 
lin,  aiicl  as  soon  as  she  knew  of  ita  hav-  placed  on  his  head  so  as  to  hide  the  right 
ing  tak<Mi  place,  slie  set  out  for  England  temple,  was  laid  in  a  coffin,  in  which  ho 
to  tind  lu-r  old  friend  Lord  Whitworth,  ;  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  public,  accord- 


who  ha«l  biiii  for  many  years  ambassa- 
dc»r  in  ]tus>ia.     This  circumstance  after- 


ing  to  the  usual  eticpiette.     ]5ut  before 
he   was  laid  out  in   stiUe   the  affiicted 


wan  Is  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  the  widow  was  to  see  him  dead,,  without 
awi'ul  catastroi)he  of  Paul's  death  had  which  she  would  not  recognize  her  son 
been   ]>ur<'hased  by  English  gold.     But    as  Emperor.        ' 

this  accusation  is  cert^iinly  false,  for  crim-  |  There  was  no  avoiding  this,  the  awful 
inal  as  I  hold  the  leaders  of  the  conspir-  visit  must  be  paid.  The  whole  scene 
acy  to  have  been,  I  nmst  acquit  them  of  was  related  to  me  the  same  evening  by 
every  siisjiicion  of  venality.  They  acted  Mons.  Mouchanoff,  on  his  return  home 
with  patriotic  views  and  intentions,  and  from  the  palace,  and  no  words  can  ex- 
several  among  them,  as  also  the  two  press  the  grief  in  which  I  found  that  ex- 
Grand  Dukes,  certaiiily  imagined  that  cellent  man  plunged.  As  well  as  I  can 
the  Emperor  might,*by  intimidation,  be  remember,  this  was  what  he  told  me. 
ma<le  to  abdicate  the  throne,  or  at  least  I  The  Empress  remained  in  her  bed- 
t(»  sign  some  act  of  government  that  room,  pale,  cold,  and  marb!e-like,  just  as 
would  have  placed  a  limit  to  his  despot-  she  was  at  lii*st  on  entering  it  at\er  the 
isuK  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Prince  ;  catastrophe.  Alexander  and  Elizabeth 
ZoubrlV  held  in  his  hand  on  that  night,  arrived  from  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the 
in  tile  Eini)eror's  cabinet,  a  roll  of  paper,  ;  Countess  Lieven  and  MouchanoiT  were 
supposed  to  have  been  an  agreement  be-  the  only  persons  in  attendance.  I  do 
twien  the  Soven^ign  and  the  nation.  The  |  not  know  whether  Constantine  was pres- 
discussion,  however,  between  his  Majes-  ent.  I  believe  not;  but  as  well  as  1  can 
ty  an<l  tli*-  conspirators  did  not  last  long  recollect,  all  the  younger  children  were 
enoii''li  to  hrintj:  anythini;  of  the  sort  on  with  their  nurses.  Leaning  on  Mouch- 
the  /'^y/s  and  Pauls  warmth  and  irritabil-  anoflPs  arm,  the  Empress  moved  towards 
ity  provoked  the  conspirators,  who  were  ,  the  fatal  apartment,  and  Alexander  fol- 
mosi  of  them  more  than  half  drunk,  and  lowed  with  Elizabeth,  the  Countess  Lie- 
thus  occasioned  the  catastro[)he  as  re- ,  ven  bringing  up  the  rear.  Approaciiing 
lated  above.  I  the  corpse,  the  Empress  stopped  in  dead 

It  vva>  very  generally  asserted  by  those  silence,  and  fi.xed  her  eyes  on  it  steadily 
persons  who  had  o]>port unities  of  ap-  without  shedding  a  tear.  Alexander, 
proacliing  the  Grand  Dukes  Alexander  who  now  himself  for  the  firet  time  saw 
and  Con>iantiiu'at  this  periotl,  that  when  his  father's  mangled  face,  whitewashed 
informed  ot  their  lathers  death,  they  and  painted,  was  liorrified  and  stood 
wen;  both  horrilied,  although  they  were  transfixed.  The  Em[»ress  mother  then 
tohl  at  lirst  that  the  Emperor  died  of ;  turned  to  her  son,  and,  with  becoming 
apoplexy  in  conseijuence  of  the  violent  gravity  and  the  most  dignified  air  it  is 
excitement  caused  by  the  proposals  made  possible  to  imagine,  said,  "  I  now  wish 
to  him  by  the  consj)irators.  |  you  joy,  you  are  an  Emperor."     This  is 

The  next  day,  the  L'Uh  of  March,  we  ,  a  very  imperfect  translation  of  the  Rus- 
again  went  to  paia<le  at  the  usual  hour.  !  sian  words,  "  Teper  vass  posdravliou  di 
Alexander  and  Constantine  both  appear-  ;  Imperator."  At  these  words  Alexander 
ed,  and  looked  rather  grave;  Imt  with  .  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  bystanders  thought 
somewhat  uimieaninir  faces.      Some  of  at  the  moment  that  he  was  dead. 


the  lead«'rs  of  the  j)lot  and  principal  ac- 
tors in  the  murder  looked  rather  cast 
down.     Count  l^ahleu  alone  bore  him- 


The  Empress  gazed  on  her  son  with- 
out emotion,  again  took  MouchanoflTs 
arm,  and  supported  by  him  and  the  Coun- 
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t€Rs  Lioven,  retiroil  to  lior  own  apart- 1  tumc  with  the  hat  on  (which  is  not  lUHialX 
meiit.  It  was  some  time  before  Alex-  did  not,  however,  escape  the  peopled  Wh 
under  recovered  ;  }>e  immediately  rejoin-  tice,  and  impressed  the  public  most  im- 
ed  liis  mother,  and  in  a  Hood  of  tears  favorably  towards  the  conspiratorsi,  iih 
mother  and  son  vented  tlieir  lirst  grief.      |  deed,  with   evident  horror  of  the  dmd 

Tlmt  evening  tlu?  Empress  retnrned  they  had  perpetrated, 
to  tlio  cliambcr  of  death,  attended  only  In  order  to  give  a  turn  to  pnblic  M- 
by  the  C\>untess  Lieven  and  Mouchanoff.  i  ing  at  a  time  when  public  en tertainmenli 
There,  ))rostr;ite  on  the  corpse  of  her  I  were  ont  of  the  question,  Count  Pahk% 
murdered  husband,  slie  lay  in  agonies  of  Prince  Zoul>off,  and  the  other  leailers  of 
grii'f  and  bitter  weepirig  until  she  nearly  the  conspinicy  determined  to  get  ap  t 
fainted,  notwithstanding  her  extraordi-'pdinner  at  '*  Lyons  liooins/*  to  whiek 
nary  bodily  Mrength  and  moral  fortitude,  several  hundred  guests  were  to  be  infi- 
Her  two  faithful  attendants  at  length  ted.  Colon  ell^ivraHSofT,  a  brother  officer 
conveyed  her,  or  rather  carried  her,  back  ,  of  mine,  came  in  one  morning  and  asked 
to  her  apartments.  Similar  visits  to  the  |  nic  if  I  knew  anything  of  this  dinner.  I 
corpse  were  rej)eated  the  next  day,  and  ■  answered,  "No!"  *' Well,"  said  hfl^ 
the  Em)>eror  also  cann; ;  and  after  this  ;  "  you  are  on  the  list  to  be  invited:  shal 
the  devoted  dowager  Empress  was  re-  I  you  go?"  "Of  course  not,"  I  replied; 
move<l  to  the  Winter  Palace,  ami  the  "  I  am  not  going  to  rejoice  at  that  mn^ 
Km]  )eror's  corpse  waa  laid  out  in  state  for  der."  "Well  then,"  said  LavraiMfl^ 
publiir  view.  I  "none  of  us  will  go,"  and  he  left  tht 

The  Kus.Mnn  nation  is  natui*ally  devo-    room, 
t-ed  to  its  sover(?ign;  the  love  of  their  :      The  s.'mie  afternoon  Count  Pahlen 


monarcli  is  with  the  Russians  as  nuich  |  for  me,  and  the  moment  I  entered  Idl 
an  instinct  as  the  love  of  their  queen  '  room,  he  wiid.  "Why  do  yon  dedineifr- 
with  the  bees.  This  Mouravief  found  cepting  tlie  invitation  to  this  dinner!" 
out  to  his  cost,  upon  his  ])roclaiming  to  j  "  Hec^uise,  sir,  je  n'ai  rien  en  commui 
the  soldiers  in  the  nnitiny  of  18t)2  that '  avec  ces  messieurs."  Tlie  Connt  replied 
the  Emperor  reigned  no  more ;  that  a .  witli  mn(?h  feeling,  but  without  *Dger. 

Republic   had    been    erected,  and   com-  i  "  You    are   wrong   S ,  the  deed  ii 

])lete  e(piality  established.  The  soldiers  done ;  it  is  our  duty  as  patriots  to  forgiC 
asked  him,  *"  Who  then  is  the  monarch  r'  all  j)arty  feelings,  only  to  think  of  o« 
an<l  Mouravief  replie<l,  "  No  one.''  "  Fa-  :  ccmntry's  good,  and  to  unite  tor  its  lefr 
ther,''  answered  the  soldiers,  ••you  know-  vice.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  vhM 
that  is  impossible.''  Mouravief  after-  animosities  this  event  has  created ;  ili 
wanls  confessed  that  he  felt  the  whole  we  to  let  them  increase?  I  am  thepc^ 
error  of  bis  condud  at  that  ntoment.  son  who  recommended  this  dinner,  in  ths 
These  soldiers  loved  tlu  ir  conunan<1er,  hope  that  it  will  calm  down  and  picK^ 
and  fought  bravely  for  him  until  he  liim-   people's  minds;  but  if  yoa  refuse  to  i 


self  fell   in  the  battle.     In  1812  Napo-  the  other  colonels  of  your  regiment  wil 

Icon  fell  into  the  same  error  at  Moscow,  also  stay  away,  and  the  dinner  will  pnh 

an«l  paid  for  it  dearly  enough  by  the  loss  ducc  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  wittti 

of  bis  whole  army.  intended.     Pray  accept  the  uivitatioa." 

Tills  (k'voti(>n  of  the  Russians  to  their  I  ]»roniiscd  the  Count  that  I  would  do  liQi 
monarch  shows  itself  particularly  when        I  went  to  the  dinner,  and  sodidths 

they  visit  the  corpse  alter  his  decease,  other  colonels  of  our  regiment;   but  vt 

In  the  beginning  of  this  narrative  I  have  sat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  I  mastoo^ 

relateil  what  touching  scenes  were  wit-  fess  that  very  little  mutual  good  feefi^ 

nested  at  the  death  of  the  Empress  Cath- i  was   observable,  although  much  ohiB* 

erine,  to   whose  mortal   remains   every  pagnc  was  drank.     Many  of  the  ddtf 

one  was  allowed  to  a])proach  freely,  and  persons  of  rank,  and  some  people  aboil 

**bow  to  and  take  leave,"  as  the  expres-  the  court,  were  at  this  "orgie,"  for  M 

»i<in    is.     On    this  occasion  no  one  was  other  name  con  be  given  to  this  dinatft 

alU»wed  to  stop,  but  only  to  bow  to  the  l>efore  the  company  left  the  room  tht 

c^>rp>f  and  then  pa-^s  on.    The  disfigured  tablecloths  were  taken  upby  thefonrfloi^ 

uml  painted  face,  and  the  strange  cos- .  ners,  all  the  plates,  boUJes,  and 
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wore  slinkon  into  them,  and  then  the  j  opportunity  of  testify  in  c?  their  Rvm  path  v 
whole  was,  with  crreat  solemnity,  thrown  with  the  alHided  EnijiroHP.  Tlie  Kas- 
out  of  the  windows  into  the  streets  by  |  colnieks  were  most  gratefully  devoted  to 
the  most  conspieiious  amoni;  the  eon-  ,  the  Emjjeror  Paul,  for  it  was  he  that 
ppirato  s.  Some  very  sharp  and  eutting  J  first  <?ranted  them  the  right  of  public 
ropart('('S  ])assed  after  dinner;  among  i  worship,  «and  of  liaving  their  own  ehur- 
otliers  that  of  A<lmival  TchitschagofTto  •  ches  and  eommunities.  As  a  testimony 
General  Ouvarolf,  related  in  a  preceding  '  of  their  sympathy,  pictures  of  saints  and 
page.  1  biblical  stories  or  records  (the  so-called 

Tilings  seemed  for  a  time  to  go  on  j  images),  with  appro])riate  texts  of  scrip- 
pretty  (luietly  ;  no  j>articular  changes  or  >  ture  were  sent  as  offerings  to  the  Em- 
reforms  were  spoken  of.  We  only  ob-  press  Dowager.  Alexander,  who  never 
served  th.it  Count  Pahlen  and  Prince  ^  failed  to  wait  or)  liis  alliicted  mother  sev- 
Pljjton  Z(»ubo1f  carried  their  heads  vcrv  i  eral  times  in  tlie  dav,  in  passinij  onii 
hi^h.  and  it  was  even  reported  that  the  '  morninu:  throuLih  the  ante-room,  saw  a 
latter  was  taking  the  liberty  of  showing  '  number  of  these  images  placed  in  a  row. 
delicMte  attentions  to  the  beautiful  vounsT ,  ITe  asked  liis  mother  '*  what  all  these 
em]»ress.  Tlie  Emperor  Alexander  and  '  pictures  were  for?"'  and  she  replied, 
the  (Irand  Duke  Constantine  appeared  "  that  they  were  all  ofl'erings  most  pre- 
dailyon  p;irade:  the  former  seemed  rath-  :  cious  to  her,  as  being  ex])ressive  of  the 
er  more  timi<l  and  reserved  than  usual :  svnivathv  felt  for  lier  in  her  affliction, 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  beinti:  no  Ion-  and  that  she  had  desired  Alexander 
ger  in  t'vm  of  his  father,  even  mure  fussy  Alexandrovich  (my  father,  the  Director 
and  busy  than  before.  i  of  the  Loml>ard),  to  remove  them,  and 

Kevertheless,  C'onstantine  was  not  de-  have  them  all  ]>laced  in  the  church  of  the 
void  of  ])roper  feeling  about  the  catas-  Foundling  Hospital,'*  which  was  done 
troj)he,  :is  one   might  have   been  led  to    accordingly. 

fiU}'])ose  from  his  turbulent  exterior.  One  i  One  morning  at  the  usual  hour  of  re- 
moiniug,  soon  after  that  awful  event,  I  port  to  the  P^mperor,  Pahlen  apjjeared 
had  occn^ion  to  call  on  his  Imperial  High-  before  him  in  a  most  excited  state,  and  in 
nes>  on  business  connected  with  the  ser-  '  a  very  angry  tone  complained  that  the 
vice.  lie  took  me  into  his  own  cabinet,  Dowager  Em]»re.ss  endeavored  to  excite 
and  shutting  the  door  after  him,  said,  ,  the  peojile  against  him  and  the  other  con- 

**  Well,  S ,  that  was  a  ])retty  mess  i  s]>irators  by  placing  in  her  chureh  of  the 

(koi-ochu  k.-ichn)  the  other  day.'*  **  A  Foundling  Hospital  **  images,'*  with  in- 
preiry  mess,  indeed,"  I  replied.  *' I  am  scriptions  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
very  l»:»p|'y.  imlced,  that  I  had  no  share  The  matter  was  instantly  investigated  in- 
in  it.*'  *' Well,  my  friend,'*  said  the  to,  and  my  father  sent  for.  The  unlucky 
(irand  Duke,  most  emphatically,  "after  pictures  were  brouglit  to  the  palace,  and 
wIimI  h.'is  hn|»])cned,  my  brother  may  the  inflammatory  inscription  ascertained 
reign  if  he  pleases;  but  if  the  throne  to  be  a  text  of  scripture,  a  quotation,  if 
were  ever  to  come  to  me,  I  should  most  I  recollect  aright,  out  of  the  book  of 
cert.unlv  not  accept   it."     1)V  his  sidise-    Kinjrs.* 

quent  coiiduet  in  IS'i')  at  the  accession  The  Empress  felt  very  much  aggrieved 
of  the  present  Emj»eror  Nicholas,  Con-  by  this  intempenite,  unbecoming,  and 
stanline  proved  that  he  was  firm  and  false  accusation  of  her  to  her  son  :  and 
earnest  in  his  di'termination  never  to  the  Emperor  expressed  himself  to  Count 
reign  :  ami  I  said  at  the  time,  "that  all  Pahlen  on  this  subject  in  a  tone  of  firm- 
the  persuasions  that  were  used  to  induce  ne.*?s  that  rather  astoni.shed  the  Cimnt, 
him  to  a(<ei»(  the  throne  were  but  idle  and  struck  him  dumb  at  the  moment.  At 
mess:i2's,  ;ni«l  tliat  he  would  never  reign,  the  parade  which  followed,  Pahlen  look- 
as  he  had  t«)ld  me  so  a  few  days  ailerhis  ed  very  cross,  and  spoke  in  the  most  un- 
fathii's  death."  measured  language.     I  was  not  present, 

The  publi<'  in  general,  and  i»articular-    but  heard  it  afterwards  related,  that  he 

ly  the  h)\ver  classes,   and   among  them    _.     __        —      - -       - 

tlie  Starc^vetzy  and  l^uscolnicks  (sectan-  '  ♦  rrobablv,  "Had  Zimri  ircaco,  who  slew  hu 
ans   in  the   Uus.sian  church),  took  every    master?**— *i  Kings,  ix.  13.— AV/ttor. 
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alliidcMl  in  a  very  haughty  tone  to  his  St.  Andrew  upon  them.  This  starkii 
**  power  of  placing  and  displacinfir  sover-  the  motto  iuHcribed  on  it,  "  For  Fai& 
eigns."  I  can  hardly  sup]>ose  that  he  and  Fidelity," — **  Za  Torou  i  vernost** 
could  have  been  so  ini])rudent,  but  still  This  most  honorable  reward  and  jatk 
tlie  occurrence  was  certainly  mentioned  testimony  of  the  propriety  of  onr  condnfll 
about  town  in  the  evening,  and  was  sup-  at  this  critical  juncture  was  first  givet 
posed  to  be  grounded  on  an  understand-  to  my  squadron,  and  then  extended  Id 
ing  with  Zoubotf,  and  perha])s  on  some  the  whole  regiment  of  Horse  Guardt. 
plan  to  pass  the  sct^ptre  to  a  female.  ,  The  regiment  of  Chevalier  Guards  UmI 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  ccr-  had  been  so  very  active  in  the  ooMp- 
tain  that  the  next  morning  at  the  hour  racy  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  so  ooa* 
of  parade,  Count  Pahleu  arrived  at  the  spicuous  a  distinction  having  been  eon- 
y)al:ice  as  usual  in  a  "•  vis-a-vis,''  drawn  ferred  on  our  I'egiment  alone.  GrenenI 
by  six  horses,  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  Ouvaroff  complained  of  it  bitterly ;  sad 
the  carriage  an  aide-dc-waii])  of  the  Em-  the  Emperor,  with  a  view  to  ooncilnll 
peror  re(iuested  him  to  step  into  it  again,  all  parties,  ordered  tlie  same  stsrtobt 
an<l  by  his  ]\[:ijesty*s  connnands  desired  given  to  all  the  Cuirassiers,  and  also  to 
him  to  drive  out  of  the  town  on  his  way  the  staff  of  the  army  as  it  remains  efSi 
to  his  estates  inCourland.  Pahlen  obeyed  to  this  day. 
without  a  single  word  in  I'eply.  I      I  continued  to  be  employed  on  tUi 

When  the  "order  of  the  day"  was  fatiguing  duty  until  her  Majesty  and thi 
given  out  it  was  announced  '*  that  the  whole  court  went  to  Moscow,  for  tin 
General  of  cavalry,  Count  Pahlen,  was  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Alezandff. 
ismissed  ironi  the  .service,"  and  that  very  Night  atler  night  I  went  like  a  wali^ 
evenin;^  intiinition  was  given  to  Prince  man  round  the  pailerres  and  privsls 
Zouboil'also  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  and  gardens  next  to  the  palace.  Thejoofr 
retire  to  his  estates;  and  away  he  also  tained  many  monuments  madetoreooid 
went  without  a  single  word-.  particular  occurrences  of  the  late  Ea- 

Thri'^  were  their  excellencies  removed  peror's  matrimonial  life,  and  the  poor 
at  once  by  a  single  word  from  a  young  Empress,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  ui 
and  timid  prince  wiiom  they  had  placed  moving  along  with  a  melancholy  st& 
on  the  tlirone,  probably  wiiii  the  expecta-  used  to  employ  her  sleepless  nighU  n 
tion  of  governing  him.  The  goverinnent  visiting  these  spots;  gliding  by  mooa- 
of  tlie  country  went  on  as  before,  with  light  like  a  ghost  among  these  marUt 
very  lew  changes,  with  this  only  real  monuments,  under  the  shade  of  (hi 
dilference,  that  on  all  occ^isions  on  which  weeping  willows  and  eveigrecns.  Il 
the  policy  of  Catherine  II.  could  be  ap-  was  eiisy  to  perceive  from  her  mov^ 
pealed  to  it  was  recorde«l  as  a  precedent,    ments  how  nervous  she  was,  for  ev«y 

Towards  the  s]>ring  of  the  year,  soon  little  noise  would  frighten  her  and  p^ 
after  Easter,  the  Dowager  Empress  sig-  her  to  dight  My  watching  during  At 
uilied  her  intention  of  retiring  to  her  first  weeks  of  the  Empresses  stay  at  Fmf* 
BUMinier  residence  at  Pavloifsky,  in  order  loiTsky,  became  therefore  a  sacred  datf* 
that  she  might  enjoy  greater  privacy  and  and  I  fulfilled  it  with  pleasure. 
lead  a  less  public  Hie.  Her  wish  was  Levity  formed  no  part  of  the  charaiM 
readily  acccilcd  to,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Empress.  It  was  not  by  endeiv- 
asked  his  mother  what  guard  she  wished  oring  to  banish  it  from  her  mind  tlHl 
to  have.  Her  answer  was,  "  I  can  not  she  sought  for  relief  of  her  soirov. 
bear  tlie  sight  of  any  other  regiment  ex-  On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  drinkisK 
ce[>t  the  Horse  Guards.''  "^  How  much  the  bitter  cup  to  the  very  dr^  tM 
of  that,  regiment  do  you  wish  to  have  V    she  endeavored  to   obtain    oonsulatioa 

*'  None  but  the  squadron  of  S ,"  was   The  very  bed  on  which  Paul  parted  viik 

the  answer.  his   last  breath,  with  the  coonteqSBl 

I  was  iniinediately  ordered  on  this  ser-  and  pillows  stained  with  his  blood,  WH 
vice,  and  my  ^cjuadron  was  supplied,  by  brought  to  Pavloffsky,  and  placed  ll^ 
s]>e('ial  desire  of  the  Eni])eror,  with  new  hind  a  screen  in  a  room  next  to  her  V^ 
cartouche  boxes,  ''  chabraques,''  and  ])is-  jesty's  sleeping  apartment^  and  dwmkl 
tol  hoL>ters,  with  the  star  of  tlie  order  of,  never  ceased  to  visit  dttly  as  loogmil$ 
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lived.  I  have  been  recently  told  that  i  quisite  touches  of  natural  Foencry  and 
the  lu'd  was,  at  her  death,  removed  to  pictures  of  human  life,  while  full  toover- 
Gachiiia,  and  j)laced  in  the  little  room  in  flowinj^  with  the  maxims  of  a  wise  prao- 
which  I  have  heard  the  Emperor  Paul  so  tieal  i)hilosophy,  in  some  instances  en- 
oflen  at  prayer.  The  two  doors  of  that  gratled  upon  the  popular  superstitions  of 
room  have,  I  am  informed,  been  walled  the  time.  Under  the  greenwood  shade 
uj),  as  also  at  the  Chateau  St.  IMichel,  the  ;  the  banished  Duke  is  made  to  say — 

doors  leadiuLc  into  the  Km])eror's  cabinet  ■.  .  ,  ..    ,      . 

1  ^11.11  I  **>wcet  arc*  tlic  nsosof  aavorsitv, 

where  the  nmrdcr  took  place.  I      ^y,,j^h,  like  the  toad,  uglv  aiid  vonomons, 

I    can    not  close    this  account  of  the  j      Wears  yet  a  pndous  jewel  in  his  head  ; 
EmjXTor  Paul's  character   without  men-  l      And  this  our  life,  exenija  from  iniblie  haunt, 
tioninur   a   circumstance   which  will  no  j     ^"»^f  ^'»"-"^*«  »"  ^^^^'^  ''^^^■^  ^"  ^'»«  running 

doubt  ])uzz:e  the  reader,  as   it  has  puz-  ;  s^rnions  in" stones,  and  goo.1  in  everything." 

zled    many    who,  like    myselt,  lived  m  I 

thoNC  times.     A  )»assionate  and  extrava-   Jaques,  the  pensive  moralizer,  muses — 

gant  admiration  of  certain  females  was,  !  ,,^^,,  ^j^^  ^^,^,^j,^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

as   I    have    candidly  related,    a  striking  And  all  the  men  and  women  meiely  plavers: 

featiU'e   of    Paul's   chara'^^ter   throughout:  They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances; 

his  lite,  and  yet  he  was  always  an  aifec-  And* one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  i)aits.-» 

tionate  and  loving  husband  to  Ins  wife, '  Kosalind,  the  disguised  princess,  nobly 
by  whom  he  ha<l  eight  children,  the  two    gn^yrrests 

last  of  which  were  born,  Nicholas  in  1T9G  ;      ^" 

o,.j  \i;   »..,   1  ;..   i-(^w  **  Down  on  vour  knees, 

and  ^Michael  m  1 1  Do.  •  .    ,.,     ,  ,»  r   ••     4-         'a        •  iH 

,     .  ,  ,.  .  And  thank  Heaven,  fasting  tor  a  good  man  s  love. 

Is  ii  not  also  an  extraordmay  circum-  , 
fltaiue  that  Mademoiselle  Nelidolf,  whom  The  same,  in  converse  with  her  friend  on 
the  Emperor  admired  so  enthusiastically,  the  thoni-like  cares  of  hfe,  elicits  the  re- 
should  have  been  all  the  time  the  Em-  ply — 

press's    bosom    friend,    and    even    atler        "  They  arc  bnt  burrs,  cousin,  thrown  npon  ilu^ 

Paul's  death  should  have  continued  her  in  holiday  foolery.     W  we  waUk  not  in  the  irod- 

mo.>t  tender,  faithful,  and  constant  com-  tlt.'n  paths,  our  very  jxittieoats  will  catch  them:" 

panion  to  the  end   of  her  life?     Would  ^^^  (.^^j^^  ^,^^  shepherd,  represents  the 

not  tins  tend  to  I>i;ove  that  until  the  two  ^j     j^    of  honest  industry- 

last  years  ot   Paul  s  lite,  wlien  he  tell  m-  ^      •' 

to  the   snares  of  his  la.st   mistress,  Prin-  *'Sir,  lam  u  true  laborer:  I  earn  that  I  eat, 

cess  (ni-arin,  and  his  artful  courtiers,  he  pt  that  I  wear;  owe  m>  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 

,,                      ,             1  •     1  •         •      ^  hapianess:  glad  of  other  men  s  good,  content  with 

was  really  pure  and  moral  in  his  private  mv  harm." 

coiHluct  .'     What  a  lesson  for  kings  and 

}»riiKes  to  be  watchful  and  on  their  guard  These  are  some  of  the  moral  lessons 
against  confidants  who  are  ever  ready  to  bearing  upon  life's  every-day  concerns, 
minister  to  their  passions  for  their  own  calculated  to  keep  men  manly  and  women 
seltisli  purposes.  I  virtuous,  which  the  poet  interwove  with 

the  boughs  and  brambles  as,  in  imagina- 

._ j  tion,  he  roved  through  the  glades  of  the 

!  woodland — texts  ho  would  have  carved 
L  isin-  H...ir.  j  on  the  old  oak's  trunk  and  the  sapling's 

!  stem,  sermons  he  preached  to  foresters, 
THE  FOHKST  OF  ARDEN.  j  courtiers,  and  whosoever  had  ears  to  hear 

!  in  his  day,  which  are  now  extant  in  the 
Tin:iM:  is  a  continental  district  of  this  tongue  of  every  civilized  nation  under 
name,  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  heaven,  and  will  have  expression  in  them 
has  rendered  consecrated  ground  in  to  the  end  of  time, 
every  English  breast.  It  is  there  that:  "Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden,"  says 
most  of  the  scenes  of  ''As  You  Like  It "  Touchstone,  seeing  the  trees  around  him: 
are  laid,  thai  pro<luetion  of  his  pen  which  the  more  fool  1.  When  I  was  at  home 
so  charms  us  by  its  sweetly  ]>astoral  I  w:is  in  a  better  place.  But  travelers 
strain  an<l  the  unsoj)histicated  benevo-  must  be  content"  The  remark  is  natur- 
lence  of  the  principal  chaiacters,  its  ex-   ally  enough  put  into  the  lips  of  the  couri 
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fool,  who,  thouG^h  choosing  to  share  the 
exile  of  his  associates,  saw  no  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  court  life  in  the  syl- 
van scenery,  the  green  foliage,  or  the 
sere  and  vellow  leaf  tremhlinxx  in  the 
breeze,  with  the  antlered  tenants  of  the 
wiM. 

Tlie  Ardennes,  a  name  contracted  with 
us  into  Arden,  denotes  an  extensive  dis- 
trict on  the  borders  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, chiefly  in  the  latter  country,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  provinces  of 
Namur,  Li(»ge,  and  Luxemburg.  But 
the  old  (iauls  are  said  to  have  applied 
tlic  term  to  woodland  in  general.  Ilere 
was  the  Arducinia  S^/lra  of  Ctesar  and 
Tacitus,  extensive  remains  of  which  ex- 
ist, mostly  oaks  of  great  age  and  size, 
with  interspersing  members  of  a  youn- 
ger generation,  superintended  by  officials 
of  the  government  as  valuable  property. 
The  slag  is  common  in  the  woods  ;  the 
wild  boar  and  wolf  haunt  the  more  se- 
cluded spots ;  and  on  some  high,  open 
moors  the  heath-cock  lingers,  the  only 
asylum  remaining  to  tlie  bird  in  conti- 
nental Eurojic.  This  region  is  intersected 
by  the  Meuse,  and  skirted  by  the  Moselle, 
both  of  which  have  highly  j)icturesque 
Bceiicry  in  their  valleys.  On  either  bank 
of  the  former  are  bold  limestone  escarp- 
ments, perforated  with  natural  caverns, 
fit  abodes  for  those  who  followed  occult 
arts — 

**This  boy  is  forest-born, 
And  batb  l>eon  tutored  in  tbe  rudiments 
( )f  numy  desji  M-:ite  stiidi-'s  hy  his  unele, 
Whom  he  n'iH)rts  to  Ih^  ji  prreat  magician 
Obscured  in  the  oirele  of  this  for-est;" 

and  convenient  refuges  also  for  the  ex- 
patriated and  oppressed — 

**The  rcsidne  of  your  fortuno, 
Go  to  mv  cave  and  tell  mc" 

Ruined  strongholds  appear  on  the  sum- 
mit of  many  a  rock,  now  connected  with 
tlie  ex[>rossions  of  high  cultivation,  of 
manuficturing  an<l  mining  industry,  at 
the  base.  A  few  broken  walls  remain  of 
the  iM^tle  of  William  de  la  Marck,  the 
wild  boar  of  Ardennes,  as  he  was  called 
from  his  ruthlessness,  who  fiijures  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  '*  Qiientin  I)ur- 
ward/'  though  not  with  strict  adherence 
to  hi-torical  truth.  He  was  the  slayer 
of  the  bishop  of  Liege  ';  jfi)re  the  gates  of 
the  city,  iu  1482,  and  suffered  death  at 


Utrecht  three  years  later  for  his  crimei 
Centuries  farther  back,  a  &nioas  man  ia 
the  forest  was  Hubert,  one  of  the  com^ 
tiers  of  King  Pepin,  celebrated  first  as  a 
hunter  who  loved  the  red-deer  as  lus  fife^ 
and  then  as  a  clnirchman  who  interdicted 
the  sport,  unless  followed  with  datiM 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  laws.  So  invc^ 
erately  attached  was  he  to  the  chase  tlHl 
he  would  not  intermit  the  pastime  oa 
Sunday,  or  even  Good  Friday,  to  tki 
grievous  scandal  of  religion*  Atlatt^ 
says  the  legend,  a  miracle  was  employed 
to  put  down  the  unseemly  exhibition  and 
reform  the  man.  One  day,  while  in  tilt 
woods,  a  stag  appeared  before  him  wilk 
a  cross  projecting  from  between  the  hom. 
Accepting  this  :is  a  sign  from  heaven  to 
alter  his  course,  he  renounced  the  woiU^ 
founded  a  monastery,  became  bishop  of 
Maestncht  and  Liege,  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity  as  the  apostle  of  Brabiati 
was  afterwards  canonized,  and  has  nhob 
been  recognized  as  the  patron  sunt  of 
sportsmen  legitimately  following  die 
craf^.  This  legend  of  sudden  cbanp 
has,  to  some  extent,  its  counterpart  m 
the  closing  scene  of  '*  As  You  Like  It,* 
where  the  exiled  duke  is  told  of  Ui 
usurping  brother^s  diversion  from  a  ma^ 
derous  purpose  respecting  him. 

*'  I  nm  the  second  rod  of  old  Sir  Rowfand, 
Tliut  brin^  these  tidings  to  this  fair  ntamHft 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  thateTery  d^ 
Moil  (if  frreiit  worth  reported  to  this  Ibmt, 
A(Idress*d  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  Cm^ 
In  his  own  conduct,  pnrposelj  to  take 
II 18  bi-uther  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sward: 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came; 
Whero,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  idsBi 
After  8ome  qnestion  with  him,  wasrcmvoM 
Both  t'rom  his  enterprise  and  from  the  watH 
His  crown  lieqiieathing  to  his  banishM  braiki^ 
And  all  their  lands  restor*d  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.  This  to  be  tne 
I  do  engage  my  lifo>- 

**Sir,  by  your  patience;  if  I  heard  ron  ri^tl^ 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religions  lifc^ 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompons  eonrtf 

<'IIo  hath. 

«  To  him  will  I :  oat  of  these  convertilm 
There  is  mneh  matter  to  be  heaid 


Near  the  French  frontier  the  poor 
town  of  St.  Hubert  derives  its 
from  the  reformed  hnnter.  It  retuMt 
fine  abbey-churob  foun  ed by  Um,  wUdk 
serves  now  to  offer  a  iking  uouiii<tl 
the  modem  hum       i    nuaa/utb^  iliii 
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farrounded  by  a  wide  area  of  dense  old  |  of  a  single  street  of  straggling  houses 
woods.  1  occupied  by  smiths  and  armorers.     Tlie 

Mttch  has  been  said  about  the  anachro- ';  space  intervening  between  the  towns, 
nisms  of  Shakspeare,  in  associating  with  •  villages,  pasture  grounds,  and  tilled 
a  northerly  forest  some  of  the  plants  and  ,  lands  in  their  immediate  neighboihood 
animals  which  are  peculiar  to  warm  was  then  overspread  with  woods,  be- 
southeru  climates.  But  one  notable  in-  '  sprinkled  with  a  few  parks  of  the  gentry, 
stance,  where  a  palm-tree  is  pointed  out  intersected  with  vistas  for  pack-horse 
in  the  wood,  involves  no  mistake,  except  roads,  traversed  by  the  streams  that  now 
by  misinterpretation.  The  flowering  ;  meander  through  the  district,  but  stretch- 
willow  is  meant^  the  twigs  of  which  were  ing  out  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the 
formerly  earned  to  the  churches  on  the  name  is  now  restricted  ;  as  Diayton 
Sunday  before  Easter  as  substitutes  for  writes — 
the  true  palm-leaves  used  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Christ's  entiy   into   Jerusalem.     **Muse!^fii^t  of  Arden  tell,   whose  foots?tei>s  yet 

Being    popularly  called    palm-branches,  ;  i„  ^^^^,^^^,  ^voodlands  morc  than  any  other 

the  phrase   of  going  "  a-palmmg,"   or;        ground; 

"palmsoning,"  was   in    common    use  in    Tliat  mighty  Arden  held   even  in   her  height  of 

rural  districts  for  the  collection  of  them.  '  ,^     v^^^^y  , .     rr.  i.      ,      o 

13   ,       /v         11  I       •*•  •  •  11       T*    ficr  one  hand  touching  Trent,  the  other  Sevem'i 

But,  after  all,  such  criticisms  are  idle.  It  i        side." 

formed  no  part  of  the  poet's  purpose  to 

describe  with  geographical  precision  the  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  forest  suf- 
particular  lowilities  ]>itched  upon.  In  fered  from  tire  kindled  by  the  trooj)s  en- 
fact,  beyond  the  name  and  the  characters,  gaged  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  ;  but  it 
there  is  nothing  in  *'AsYou  Like  If'  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  in  the  time  of 
which  has  any  special  relation  to  the  for-  Henry  VIII,  and  by  Camden  at  a  later 
eign  district,  or  that  is  not  applicable  to  ,  date,  as  an  imi>ortaiit  tract. 
the  same  extent  to  a  hundred  other  wood-  The  conjecture,  first  started  by  Bishop 
lauds,  even  to  the  one  hard  by  which  the  Percy,  is  a  pleasant  one  to  indulge,  that, 
"poet  of  all  hearts,  aires,  and  climes"  when  Elizabeth  ])aid  her  famous  visit  to 
was  born,  bred,  and  buri(?(l.  i  Kenilworth  Castle,  young  Shakspeare 
England  has  a  Forest  of  Arden  of  her  was  taken  by  his  father  to  see  the  page- 
own,  a  part  of  one  of  the  midland  coun-  ant>?,  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  heart 
ties,  the  natal  one  of  Shakspeare,  chimged  of  Arden,  when 

indeed    vastly   in    its   outward    aspect  ,,,,„. 

:      ^    *u         11     1?  u      ,.    ^,:^:  .«*.^;i    *i.^  **  1  he  impenal  votaress  passed  on 

gmce    the    old     Britons    originated    the  in  maiden  meditation  fancy  fiU." 

uame,  and  since  the   time  oi  the  bard, 

but  still  retaining  the  designation,  with  He  was  then  nearly  twelve  years  old. 
traces  here  and  thereof  its  primitive  con-  The  distance  from  Stratford  is  little 
dition.  An  area  of  Warwickshire,  ex-  more  than  a  dozen  miles;  and  the  country 
tending  from  near  Stiatford-upon-Avou  people  crowded  to  greet  their  sovereign 
some  dozen  miles  in  the  direction  of  Bir-  ^  lady  with  hun\ahs,  not  forgetting  to  par- 
mingham,  is  so  denominated,  and  has  take  the  hospitality  of  her  host,  drain  his 
the  town  of  Ilenley-in -Arden,  little  more  cellar,  and  empty  his  larder.  However 
than  a  village,  quiet  and  rustic,  with  a  this  may  be,  the  old  woods  came  up  clo.^e 
touch  of  antiquity,  for  its  capital.  Fine  and  thick  to  hisnativetown,  waved  their 
hedgerow  timber  overhanging  narrow  branches  over  the  clear-flowing  Avon, 
winding  lanes,  natural  groves  and  copse-  dipped  them  in  the  stream,  and  supijlied 
woods,  mansions  of  the  olden  time  as  the  originals  of  many  a  sylvan  touch,  as 
well  as  of  modern  date,  embossed  in  fol-  the  sketch  drawn  of  Jaques  : 
iage,  may  be  seen  in  most  parts  of  the  :  «« To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
county  from  any  hill  of  moderate  eleva-  i  Did  steal  bthind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
tion.      But  these  afibrd  only  a  poor  idea  '     U»itler  an  oak,  whase  antique  liotspecp  out 

of  its  umbrageousness  when  Queen  Eliza-  j    ^I^^"  *^^  ^'^^"^  '^'''  ^'''''^^'  ^^""«  '^'''  ^'^^  j" 
beth  was  cheered  through  Coventry  and    and  the  scene  described  by  Oliver — 
feted  at  Kenilworth,  while   Shakspeare'  **  Pacing  through  the  forest, 

was  a  boy,    and  Birmingham   consisted  \    Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
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Lo,  what  bcfel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with 

And  high  topb:dd  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  A\TCtched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair. 

Lay  sleeping  ;  * ' 

and  the  speech  of  the  Duke  to  his  follow- 
ers— 

**  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  Penalty  of  Adam." 

On  a  warm  and  bright  summer's  day, 
when  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 
the  bees  humming  among  the  wild-flow- 
ers, the  grasshoppers  chirping  on  the 
turf,  and  the  foliage  casts  a  pleasant 
shade,  while  the  winds  play  so  gently  as 
only  to  extract  sweet  music  from  the 
leaves,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  be  en- 
tertained that  life  in  scenes  like  these 
must  needs  have  an  agreeable  cast,  be 
free  from  care  and  toil,  exempt  from  the 
"penalty  of  Adam."  This  impression 
was  a  snare  to  many  in  bygone  days, 
leading  them  to  resign  legitimate  call- 
ings— some  for  the  hermit's  cell,  with 
the  bubbling  spring  for  drink  and  herbs 
for  food ;  others  for  forest-roving,  help- 
ing themselves  to  the  red-deer,  or  adopt- 
ing freebooting  habits  oi)en  to  graver 
objection.  The  notion  appears  in  the 
dialogue — 

*'  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

**  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
and  a  many  meiTj'  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  j 
live  like  the  old  Kobin  Hood  of  England.  They  ' 
say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  , 
day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  ' 
the  golden  world." 


It  inspired  also  the  song,  though  part  of, 
tlie  counterfoil  is  given  at  the  close — 

*'  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  time  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 

Here  shidl  he  see 

No  enemv 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 

But  Shakspeare  knew  the  whole  truth, 
and  gives  the  entire  of  the  reverse  side  | 
in  the  case  of  the  old  and  faithful  servant 
who  had  followed  his   master   into  the  ! 
greenwood,  and   was   soon  in  a  piteous  | 
plight  from  an  empty  stomach. 

''Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  in 


thee?  Live  a  little;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself 
a  little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  anything  savage, 
I  will  either  be  foo<.l  for  it,  or  bring  it  food  to 
thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  pow- 
ers. For  my  sake,  l)e  comfortable;  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end  ;  I  will  here  be  with  thee 
presently ;  and,  if  1  bring  thee  not  something  to 

e^it,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die 

Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air.  Come  ;  I  will 
bear  thee  to  some  shelter,  and  thou  slialt  not 
die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  annhing  in 
this  desert." 

The  speaker  kept  his  word,  though  des- 
perately hungry  all  the  while  himself. 
Intruding  unceremoniously,  sword  in 
hand,  upon  a  party  provided  with  a  re- 
past, he  insisted  upon  having  a  crust,  but 
lowered  his  tone  to  a  request,  and  ve- 
hemently urged  it,  intending  first  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  his  attendant. 

**  I  almost  die  for  food ;  and  let  me  hare  it. 

Whate'er  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  mehmoholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time; 
If  ever  you  have  Iwjk'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast, 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wij^ed  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied, — 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  go  off  to  the 
woods  for  a  day's  pastime  in  the  genial 
season  with  hampers  of  provender ;  but 
the  forest-dweller,  if  honesty  is  his  max- 
im, must  inevitably  share  the  general  lot, 
and  either  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  the  **  penalty  of  Adam,"  or 
starve,  however  merrily  the  birds  sing, 
gi*een  the  branches  wave,  and  gaily  the 
deer  disport  themselves  upon  the  sward. 
This  is  the  true  moral  of  the  story  laid  iu 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  very  pertinent  in 
an  age  when  the  memory  of  Kobin 
Hood,  invested  with  romantic  but  folse 
associations,  was  vivid  in  the  land. 


Sttturday  Review. 

TIMBS'S  ROMANCE  OF  LONDON.* 

Mr.  Timbs  is  an  indefatigable  compi- 
ler, and  he  is  also  an  experienced  and  ju- 
dicious one.     Every  one  of  hia  many 

*  T7ie  Romance  of  London :  Strange  Storis$f 
Scenes^  and  liemarkable  I^sons  of  the  Great 
Toum,  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  3  vols.  Lon- 
don: Bcntly.    186& 
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rofulcMs  will  know  what  to  expect  from '  River  Lea  and  London  Bridge."  ITe 
the  titlo-paijfe  of  his  latest  work.  ITe  might  at  least  have  told  us  what  possible 
has  here  given  us  a  farro<jo  of  the  most  connection,  either  in  the  ballad  or  in  his 
vari(jd  and  most  amusing  matter,  the  own  mind,  there  is  between  the  two. 
fruits  of  long  and  well-directed  reading  lie  calls  this  a  popular  nurse's  lay.  We 
among  what  used  to  be  called  the  "Ana"  suspect  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
of  Loudon.  The  old  clu'oniclers,  the  heard  in  our  nui"series  ;  but  we  can  our- 
historians,  the  biographers  of  London  selves  remember  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
and  of  London  worthies,  have  all  been  at  a  London  dinner-i>arty,  to  piece  out 
laid  under  contribution.  Mr.  Timbs  has  the  ballad  from  the  recollections  of  the 
sought  his  extracts  from  the  news-lettei"a  company  present.  Mr.  Timbs  describes 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  letters  the  old  houses  on  the  bridge,  and  men- 
and  memoirs  of  the  scandal-mongers  of  tions  their  most  celebrated  tenants.  IIo 
the  la<t  century,  and  the  jourals  and  seri-  tells  a  story  of  one  Baldwin,  a  haber- 
al  literature  of  our  own  times.  All  is  fish  '  dasher,  wdu)  was  born  in  the  house  that 
to  his  net,  whether  it  pertains  to  places,  was  originally  the  Bridge-cha])el,  and 
persons,  or  things,  so  that  directly,  or  who,  when  ordered  to  Chiselhurst  for 
mdirectly,  it  can  be  connected  with  Lon-  change  of  air,  after  living  for  seventy- 
don.  There  is  a  rough  classific-ation  of  one  years  on  the  bridge,  could  not  sleep 
the>e  ample  and  heterogeneous  materials  at  night  for  the  want  of  the  roaring  and 
under  the  several  heads  of  "  Historic  imshiug  sound  of  the  tide  through  the 
Sketehes,"  '' Kemarkable  Duels,"  *' No-  arches  below.  After  noticing  some  other 
torious  Highwaymen,"  '*  Rogueries,  \  noted  sites  in  London,  including  Smith- 
Crinus,  and  Punishments,"  "  Love  and  ,  field,  Mr.  Timbs  conies  to  Crosl)y  Hall, 
Mairiagi',"  *'  Supernatural  Stories,"  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  the  crowu 
**  Sights,  Shows,  and  Public  Amuse-  was  oftered  in  1481^  to  Richard  III.  All 
mcnts,"  '-Strange  Adventures  and  Ca- ;  readers  of  Shakspeare  arc  familiar  with 
tastrophes,"  and  **  Remarkable  Persons."  \_  the  name  of  Cro.sby  Place.  The  poet,  it 
Besides  which  there  is  that  inevitable  I  has  been  ascei-tained,  M^as  an  inhabitant 
'^Miscellaneous"  class  which  is  the  tor-  j  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  the  parish 
meiit  of  all  |)ersons  in  whom  the  faculty  in  which  this  fine  old  house  is  situated, 
of  order  is  develojjed.  It  is  scarcely  This  interesting  building  is  not  so  well 
possible  to  review  a  book  of  this  kind. ,  known  to  Londoners,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
We  may  give  some  general  idea,  and  ';  A  place  with  so  many  associations — for 
some  specinuMis  of  its  contents,  and  oc-  the  famous  Countess  of  Pembroke  was 
casionally  correct  a  mistake,  but  little  j  once  its  tenant — deserves  to  be  c-arefully 
more.  Such  a  work  almost  defies  criti-  "  preserved,  considering  how  few  histori- 
cism.  Anyhow,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  I  cal  buildings  of  that  early  date  have 
Timbs  will  certainly  anuise  all  who  con- ;  come  to  us  uninjured.  Another  noted 
suit  his  pages.  We  doubt  whether  a  •  city  mansion,  though  of  considerable  la- 
more  entertaining  compilation  has  ever  :  ter  date — the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
been  made  for  the  delectation  of  Lon-  ton,  in  Old  Jewiy — was  pulled  down 
doners.  only   two  years   ago.     In   this   house, 

Old  London  Bridge  naturally  forms  |  w^here  the  London  Institution  had  its  be- 
the  centre  of  some  of  the  earliest  legends  I  gimiing,  Porson  died.  It  was  of  late 
of  the  great  city.  Here  is  told  the  al-  j  used  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  oflices. 
most  certainly  fabulous  story  of  the  cov-  ■  An  equally  tine  house,  built  by  Alder- 
etous  ferryman,  John  Overs,  from  whose  '  man  Beckford  in  Soho  Square,  still  ex- 
savings  his  daughter  is  su])posed  to  have  !  ists.  This  now  belongs  to  the  House  of 
founded  the  great  church  of  St.  Mary  j  Charity.  Mr.  Timbs  is  mistaken  in  as- 
Overy,  on  the  Southwark  side  of  the  riv-  j  serting  that  its  fine  chimney-pieces  are 
er.     Here,  too,  is  given  at  length  the   still  to  be  found  thei*e.     We  understand 


curious  ballad,  *'Lon<lon  Bridge  is  brok- 
en <iown  " — a  singular  piece  of  meaning- 


that  they  have  been  reconth'  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution.    Last  year  wit- 


less <loggrel,  wl^ich  Mr.  Timbs  unduly  nessed  the  destruction  by  tire  of  another 
honors  by  suggesting  that  it  is  **a  met-  famous  London  mansion — Savile  House, 
rical  illustratiou  of  the  connection  of  the   in  Leicester  Square.     We  suppose  that| 
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now  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  is  finished,  '  pads.  That  the  "Press  Yard"  atNeir- 
the  name  of  Iliingerford  will  be  blotted  ;  gate,  of  which  we  always  hear  in  tbt 
out  from  the  map  of  London.  Discours-  newspaper  accounts  of  execationa,  di- 
ing  of  tliat  neighborhood,  Mr.  Timbs  rives  its  name  from  the  &Gt  that  it  WM 
Dills  to  unravel  tlie  mystery  of  the  exe-  the  place  where  persons  declining  Is 
cution  of  Agnes  Lady  Hungerford  at ;  ple^id  or  give  ovidcnoe  were  pressed  to 
Tyburn  in  lo23.  We  see  nothing  par-  ,  deatli,  is  not  generally  known.  Few 
ticularly  noteworthy,  or  at  least  novel  men  were  thus  put  to  death  at  one  Umt^ 
enough  for  quotation,  in  the  extracts  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1651.  The  lilt 
about  the  Tower  of  London.  Mr.  Timbs  pressing  to  death  seems  to  have  takea 
might  have  known  better,  by  the  way,  place  in  1,^770.  The  last  human  heads 
than  to  quote,  without  correcting  it,  a ,  impaled  on  Temple  Bar  were  those  of 
description  of  the  gateway  of  the  Bloody  Townley  and  Fletcher,  two  victims  of  tin 
Tower  as  being  <*  a  noble  specimen  of  rebellion  of  1745.  It  is  stated  thai San- 
the  Doric  order  of  Gothic."  :  uel  Rogers,   whose  death  happened  in 

Passing  over  much  agreeable  gossip  1850,  was  probably  the  last  survivor  who 
we  come  to  a  description  of  the  Lord  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  these  ghistly 
George  Gordon  riot^  in  1780.     We  may   relics. 

here  supplement  Mr.  Timbs's  narrative  Tiio  section  entitled  '*  Love  and  Mir- 
with  a  fact  which  we  remember  to  have  riage"  liegins  with  a  description  of  Fleet 
heard  many  years  ago  from  an  eye- wit-  ,  Marriages,  and  with  numerous quotatioai 
ness.  The  mob,  on  its  way  to  destroy  from  the  registers  of  tlie  various  diapeh 
Newgate,  visited  the  rectory  of  St.  An-  where  these  scandalous  pratioes  were  psr- 
ne's,  Blackfriars,  on  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  ;  sued.  An  Act  of  Parliament  in  1754 
and  compelled  Mr.  Itomaine,  the  famous  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  which  had  lasted 
divine,  to  address  them  from  the  steps  some  eighty  years.  The  Fleet  registens 
of  his  house.  Readers  who  are  fond  of,  which  weigh  above  a  ton,  wereooUecud 
horrors  will  find  plenty  of  them  in  the  and  placed  in  the  Bishop  of  Londoa'l 
records  of  tortures,  and  executions,  and  llegistry  in  1821,  but  they  are  said  to  bt 
duels,  and  murders  which  abound  in  these  no  longer  received  in  evidence.  "  Bmb 
volumes.  There  is  a  special  section  de-  Fielding  "  and  "  Bean  Wilson,"  whoM 
voted  to  famous  highwaymen.  Here  adventures  are  here  told  at  length,  m 
are  to  be  found  the  histories  of  Claude  probably  unknown  by  name  to  nuBf 
Duval,  of  Jemmy  Whitney  the  ^Miaud-  readers.  But  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  lA 
Rome'Miighwayman.  McLean  the '4ash-  /^  Handsome  Englishman,'*  as  he  wn 
iouable  *'  one,  and  many  others.  Among  called  in  Italy,  and  the  beaatifal  Mhj 
these  are  John  llann,  otherwise  ''  Six-  Clement,  are  immortalized  in  HonM 
t^^en-string  Jack,"  and  no  less  a  person-  Walpole's  Letters.  Who  can  foi^ 
age  than  Twysden,  Bishop  of  Uaphoe,  I  Horace's  description  of  the  terms  ea 
wlio  is  believed  to  have  been  shot  at  which  he  lived  with  his  brother  Ed wsrif 
llounslow  Heath  by  a  person  whom  he  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  worid,**  hi 
was  robbing.  This  scandalous  affair  writes,  '^the  Baron  of  EoffMeld  hi 
took  place  in  1754.  As  late  as  1780  the  '  such  an  aversion  for  as  for  his  brother* 
New  U',>a*d  was  infested  with  highway-  The  story  of  "Handsome  Tracy"  m 
men,  ami  horse  patrols  used  to  protect ,  also  inimitably  told  by  Walpole. 
the  visitors  to  Sadlers'  Wells  Theatre,  j  Mr.  Timbs  would  have  oone  wdl  to 
Accounts  are  given  of  the  ri^k  there  was  give  in  every  case  the  soaroe  fitmi  whiA 
in  going  after  night  tall  to  the  Marylebone  he  derives  his  facts  or  his  qaotatioM* 
Gardens,  which  were  not  lar  from  the  For  instance,  we  should  be  g^ad  to  kaov 
parish  church  of  St.  Marylebone.  Still  where  he  found  the  legend  of  Kilbnnii 
more  strange  is  it  to  read  of  a  mounted  .  which  ho  o^indidly  adnuts  to  be  not  1^ 
highwayman  in  Piccadilly,  and  of  the  thentic.  The  story  is  not  told  renuah- 
French  mail  being  robbed  in  Pall  Mall  ably  well,  but  the  inhabitanta  of  KUbna 
in  17St>.  Some  people,  Mr.  Timbs  tells  will  be  glad  to  have  some  romanlie 
us,  in  those  days  used  to  take  the  doubt-  tnagic  associaUon  with  thttr  ao 
ful  prei-aution  of  canying  a  ]mr.^e  of  bad  tame  suburb.  A  tale 'of  pasM 
uiont'y  for  the  special  beueiit  of  the  foot- .  murder,  and  of  ablood'^rod  alOM.^At 
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plaro  called  Saint  John's  Wood,  near  I  and  two  magnificent  rows  of  elms  atrotch- 
Kil))urn,"  is  eminently  exciting.  It ,  ed  on  its  eastern  side  towards  i he  fields, 
would  he  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  [  Queen  Ann  Street  was  but  lately  built; 
was  good  authority  for  so  very  readable  i  and  the  whole  district  north  ward,  between 
a  U"j:end.  Hifrh  Street,  Marvlebone,  and  Tottenham 

Among  the  more  strictly  archaeological  Court  Hoad,  was  free  from  houses.  The 
oonteuts  of  ihese  volumnes  is  a  reprint  area  of  the  actual  G.ardens  is  now  oocu- 
of  the  curlou<  hailed  called  **  The  Puisne's  pied  by  Beaumont  Street  and  Devonshire 
Walke  al)out  London,''  which  is  assigned    Place. 

by  anticjuaries  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
It  de>cril)csa  rustic's  astonishment  at  the  many  a  plea.sant  quarter  of  an  hour  mav 
sights  of  London.  The  tee  at  that  time,  be  spout  over  Mr.  Timbs's  last  work, 
it  seems,  for  admission  into  Westmin-  '  We  have  already  pointed  out  one  or  two 
Bter  Abljcy  was  twopence.  This  is  one  ,  defects.  We  will  add  that  there  is  some- 
verse  of  the  ballad :  |  times  too  much  evidence  of  haste  in  com- 

To  <c.  the  Tonil>os  was  mv  dcsirc,  \  P^^"!^'  ^"*^  i»  writing.     And  a  minute  in- 

And  then  to  Wcstmius'ier  I  went:  j  dex  is  mucb  wanted  in  a  work  of  this  de- 

I  tr:iv  one  rwoeiKjnoc'Nbr  his  hyrc,  '  scription.     We  expect  more   volumes  of 

•  iVas  the  host  twoep<;n.:eyt  e'er  I  spent,     j  ^he  same  sort  from  this  veteran  compiler, 

Discoursing  of  sedan-chairs,  Mr.  Timbs  ;  and  we  hope  he  will  bear  these  not  un- 

might  as  u^ell  have  referred  his   readers    important  points  in  mind. 

to  the  actual  s]>ecimons  of  these  nearly' 

extin(^l  vehicles  which  are  now  on  view  '  ~^ 

at  that  mo>t  heterogeneous  of  all  collec-  |  MicmHiau's  M-igazine. 

tions  of  curiosities,  the  South  Kensing-  I 

ton   Museum.     A  quotation   from  Mas- j     paLGRAVES  TRAVELS  IN  ARABIA. 
liinger's    B)inhwtn^   written   immediately  ■ 

afur  tlic  liist  introdiiction  of  sedans  by  '  No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the 
the  Duke  of  Huckingham  in  1()2.*5,  de-  intellectual  vigor  of  Mahommed  than  the 
gcribes  them  as  being  then  (tarried  ignorance  of  all  things  Arabian  which 
ahouMer-high  by  their  bearers.  But  the  pervades  Christendom.  Not  to  the  Arab 
cliairmeu  had  begun  to  carry  them  nn-  |  race  itself,  nor  to  the  shifting  sands  of 
derhand.  with  the  helj)  of  straps,  so  soon  '  the  Peninsula,  can  be  ascribed  the  fact 
as  lh;U.  It  is  strange  that  the  unseemly  '  that  a  small  portion  of  country  lying 
custom  of  bi'aring  cotHns  on  men's  shoul- !  next  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  of  easy  access 
ders  still  survives.  The  more  convenient ;  for  many  ages  past,  is  still  as  a  clo^d 
a-nl  morci  becoming  way  of  carrying  a  '.  book   to   Europeans.      It   can   only  be 


bier  un<lerhaiid  is,  however,  more  fre 
(puMitly  adopted  than  it  used  to  be. 


traced  to  the  vitiility  which  his  one  mind 
gave    to    the   lieterogeneous    tribes   of 


The  toi)ograi)hical  notices  inthesevol-  i  Arabia — a  vitality  which  raised  them,  in 
imu^s  are  few.  One  of  the  most  detailed  '  the  spac^  of  thirty  years,  from  a  race  of 
deseri|>ti<jns  is  that  of  the  exact  site  of!  rude  shepherds  and  petty  highwaymen 
tiie  ISIarylebone  (xardens.  These  were  to  be  a  nation  which  overran  the  great 
a  most  fa?uous  j)la(;e  of  entertainment,  |  Eastern  Empire,  conquered  Egypt,  Syria, 
from  the  time  ofCjueen  Elizabeth,  when  Northern  Africa,  half  Spain,  penetrated  to 
the  .Marvlebone  Park  was  a  celebrated  ,  Switzerland,  and  threatened  France  itself. 
huntinir-grouud,  until  1777,  when  they  '  The  leading  spirit  in  such  a  revolution 
were  linally  supjuesscd.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  '  miist  needs  be  of  no  common  order ;  and, 
tiie  well-knoAU  London  topographer,  »  "  albeit  El  Islam  is  commonly  reckoned  to 
the  authority  for  this  description.  We  '  be  nigh  extinct,  and  the  faithful  say  with 
learn  from  him  that  in  1774  the  north  a  sigh  that  "  the  blessing  hath  departed 
Bide  of  ()\foi<l  Street  was  but  newly  '  from  them,"  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
fringed  with  houses.  Newman  Street  ■  to  Arabia  in  refutation  of  all  such  the- 
was  built,  and  its  resid(;nts  had  a  coun-  |  ones.  Mahomedanism  is  not  dead  till 
try  view  northward  over  undulating  hil-  ;  its  cradle  is  open  to  inspection. 


locks  towards  Ilampstead.     The  Middle- 


To  estimate  the  value  of  successful  ex 


sex  Hospital  was  a  detached  buildings   plorations  of  the  interior  of  Arabia,  it  is 
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neoessnr}'  to  remember  that  all  our  know-  !  Arabian  existence.  Differing  u  we  do 
k'(l;;e  of  the  Peninsula — we  except  of  in  much  of  his  estimate  of  the  Arab  ad 
course  native  accounts,  for  the  most  ])art ,  his  creed,  it  were  as  uncandid  as  idle  Is 
accessible  only  to  Arabic  scholars — ex-  !  deny  the  excellence  of  the  narratire,  m 
tends  but  to  the  regions  lying  next  the  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  oar  g&>> 
sen,  that  is  to  say,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  In-  graphical  and  ethnological  literature. 
dian  Ocean,  and  Persian  Gulf.  From  j  Geographically, Mr. Palgrave has madi 
liuikhardt,  an  English  reader  will  gain  a ,  known  to  the  general  reader  the  interior 
fuir  knowledge  of  theHijuz;  the  acu-  of  Arabia,  the  very  core  of  the  land.  Te 
rate  Niebuhr  traversed  and  described  the  Arabic  scholar  he  has  clothed  the  dn 
much  of  the  Yemen  ;  Messrs.  Wellsted  ,  bones  of  native  geographers  and  history 
and  Cruttenden,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  ans  with  very  living  flesh ;  and,  wUb 
made  excui*sions  in  the  ))rovince8  of  Ha-  he  has  not  added  many  new  namei,  he 
dramawt  and  Oman.  We  have  almost;  has  helped,  by  his  itinerary,  to  pka 
summoned  up  all  our  sources  of  know-  those  we  knew,  and  has  given  them  a 
le<lge.  Of  the  great  inland  and  upland  reality  which  is  never  found  in  Semitio 
firovinces,  of  which  the  Nejd  (or  "  high- ,  literature.  Ethnologically,  his  eKperiepee 
land'')  is  the  chiefest,  nothing  has  been  of  the  Arabs  of  interior  Arabia  isofUg^ 
told  us  by  European  pen.  Mr.  Palgrave's  '■  interest,  and  if  cautiously  read,  inuior' 
account  of  his  travels  across  the  Penin-  j  tant.  The  points  of  dinerenoe  woiflh 
sula  is  therefore  very  welcome.*  It '  exist  between  us  will  be  mentioned  pii^ 
opens  out  the  country  from  the  Syrian  ,  sently.  Let  us  first  accompany  him  ortf 
Iroiitier,  East  of  Gaza,  through  the  north-  ,  the  more  important  portions  of  his  rooll^ 
ern  provinces  to  the  Ncjd,  and  thence  to  giving  as  briefly  as  possible  a  notioii  of 
the  mid-shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf; :  the  country  traversea,  of  its  people^  wi 
through  the  heart  of  the  land,  amidst   their  rulera. 

Arabs  who  had  never  seen  a  European,  Leaving  the  Mediterranean  and LefM» 
and  who  represent,  as  nearly  as  any  oif :  tine  civilization  at  Ghazaah,  the  moden 
the  race  now  do,  the  Arabs  of  Mahom- ,  Gaza,  Mr.  Palgrave,  accompanied  bf  a 
med's  time.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  native  of  Zahleh  (rather  a  danuny  bv  Ae 
time  to  have  left  no  traces  on  the  nation.  ■  way,  of  whoni  we  oould  wish  to  mn 
Conservative  above  all  others,  they  yet  more),  struck  S.K  into  the  desert,  wi 
suffered,  during  their  prosperity  in  the  he  first  greets  the  reader  from  the  portef 
times  of  the  Khaleefehs,  from  contact  ^  Ma^an,  a  place  lying  on  the  eastern  ade 
with  other  peoples,  and  since  that  time  ,  of  tl  e  Ghor  or  vaUey  which  rons  bom 
tliey  have  undoubtedly  degenerated  from  the'Akabeh  to  the  Dead  aea^ 
too  great  seclusion.  Evidence  sufiicient,  began  the  real  journey  of  whidi 
both  exti'insic  and  intrinsic,  proves  this   two  volumes  are  to  us  the  tangibk  i^ 


suit.  Escorted  by  a  Bedouin  of  the  He- 
weyhat  Arabs,  notorioos  for  his  kwki^ 
ness,  and  by  two  others  of  the 


to  be  the  case. 

The  narrative  of  the  remarkable  jour- 
ney which  Mr.  Palgrave  accomjilished  is 

told  in  a  singularly  frank  and  captivat-  Shararat,  he  entered  on  the  first  atigeef 
ing  manner.  Especially  do  the  earlier  two  hundred  miles.  The  ronte  at  flirt 
portions  of  the  work  bear  evident  traces  lay  across  a  desert  waste,  '*one  weflj 
of  the  hand  of  a  fir^t-class  Oxford  man,  plain  in  a  black  monotony  of  BiileM 
who,  by  long  residence  in  the  East,  has  .  ness,**  where  water  is  so  scauee  that  Ibtf 
lost  much  of  the  artifice  of  conipositiou.  j  full  days*  journey  lay  between  the  wA 
A  larc  chance  this  in  these  days  of  pro- ..  of  Wokba  and  the  next  water,  riueflrt 
fessional  writing,  and  one  that  greatly  !  ly  the  Valley  of  the  Wolf  (Wadee  SMii) 
enhances  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  was  struck,  and  the  desolation  h 
book.  The  traveler  has  written  much  as  less  complete.  Stretohing  fiom 
he  thinks,  and  has  tried  to  put  on  paper  Damascus  to  the  Jowf  in  Anfai% 
simply  the  recurrent  memories  of  his ,  the  great  northern  C  ert  that  lies  b*' 
~7~xT       .      7    ~  :  tween  Syria,  Mesop^      nia,  and 

♦  Narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  thiwiRh  Ccn-  ' «  „!-:„  moHflv  Iavm     ±nn«  mwJ^ 

tral  and  Eastern  Arabia  (18G2  G3>     Bv  William    ,        ^  ?i?  mosUy  levej,    tOnj^  Ud 
(JiHord  Palgrave.   Two  voU.   Loudon  wd  Cam-  j  *®**8»  ^*^  Spare  herb        i,  eveQ  inlhs 
bridge:  Macmiikn  and  Co.     18(;5.  .  j  tertimO^theVall^ 
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a  mitiijation  of  the  Piirroiinding  sterility. 
Formed  by  a  slight  depression  of  the 
plain,  water  may  be  found  at  depths 
varying  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface.  "  Here,  in  consequence, 
buslios  and  herbs  spring  up,  and  grass,  if 
not  green  all  the  year  round,  is  at  least 
of  somewhat  longer  duration  than  else- 
where ;  certain  fruit-bearing  ])lants,  of  a 
nature  to  suffice  for  meagre  Bedouin  ex- 
istence, grow  here  spontaneously ;  in  a 
word,  man  and  beast  find,  not  exactly 
comfortable  accommodation,  but  the  ab- 
solutely needful  supply."  Here,  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  found  the  *' tents  of  Kedar" — not 
far  wrong  in  his  supposition,  for  it  is 


broad,  possessing  one  town  and  some 
scattered  villages  called  Kureigat.  Arclii- 
tecturally  it  is  noteworthy  from  its  char- 
acteristic round  towers,  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  and  twelve  or  more  broad, 
which  were  built  as  strongholds  in  the 
frequent  wars  that,  till  the  rule  of  Telal, 
of  Jebel  Shammar,  swept  over  the  val- 
ley. The  castle  of  Mtirid,  which  com- 
mands what  is  now  called  the  town  of 
Jowf,  but  formerly  Doomah-el-Jeudel, 
or  Doomah  of  the  Stones,  possesses  in- 
terest to  the  Arabic  student ;  for  it  de- 
fied the  attacks  of  that  mysterious  Queen 
of  Arabian  history  called  Ez-Zebba,  and 
by  some  thought  to  be  Zenobia.     To  the 


probable,  from   the   existing   names   of;  biblical  critic  it  is  of  note,  as  it  may  be 
j)laces  and  tribes,  that  traces  of  Kedar, !  the  same  as  Dumah,  named  after  the  son 
Tenia,  and  other  Abrahamic  peoples  still    of  Abraham  and  Hagar  ;  and  in  the  mas-  ' 
linger  on  the  northerly  frontier  of  the    sive,  so-called  cyclopean,  masonry  of  its 


Arabian  desert. 

Tlie  Valley  of  the  Wolf  leads  down. 


walls,  may  be  found  evidence  of  its  early 
and    non-Semitic    origin ;   for    Semites 


as  we  have  said,  to  the  Jowf,  "  a  broad  |  have  ever  been,  when  left  to  themselves, 
deep  valley,  descending  ledge  aft^sr  ledge    soiTy  architects. 
till  its  iinicrmost  depths  are  hidden  from 
sight,  amid  far-reaching  shelves  of  red- 


disli  rock,   below,  everywhere  studded 


Of  the  people,  Mr.  Palgrave  says, 
**Thc  most  distinctive  good  feature  of  the 


.,  '  ,.  '  ;:'^'^7'  v,yv.i;r„„^.^  ouuw^^v.  iuhabitjmts  of  the  Djowf  is  their  liberality, 
with  tuits  of  palm  groves  and  clustering  Xowberc  else,  even  in  Arabia,  is  the  guest, 
fruit  tree^  in  dark  green  patches,  down  go  at  least  he  he  not  murdered  before  admit- 
to  the  furthest  end  of  its  windings."  It  \  tance,  hetter  treated,  or  more  cordially  invit- 
is  *'  a  sort  of  oasis,  a  large  oval  depression  j  ed  to  become  in  every  way  one  of  themselves, 
of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  long,  by  ten  or '  Courage,  too,  no  one  denies  them,  and  they 

twelve  broad,  lying  between  the  north- I  ^^f  ^^I^^IJ^/^^'^^^  .^^^^^^^^^ 

J        ^  xi  \  X       '^   r  a     •    '  erty  as  ot  their  neighbors'. ' 

ern  desert  that  separates  it  from  Syria  |      "^ 

and  Euphrates,  and  the  Southern  Nefood,  ;  Here  the  travelers  were  welcomed,  and 

or  sandy  waste."  Perhaps  Mr.  Palgrave's  '  even  it  was  sought  to  persuade  them  to 

description  of  this  threshold  of  Central   become  settlers  in  the  land.     And  that 

Arabia,  taken  with  that  of  Jebel  Sham- '  reminds  us  that  we  have  accompanied 

mar,  the   next  province  or  outpost  of  the  narrator  thus  far  on  his  journey  with- 

the  Ncjd,  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  out  a  word  of  his  manner  of  traveling, 

his  narration.     Both  have  a  fresh  charm,    of  the  disguise  that  gave  him  the  pass 

as  refreshing  as  were  to  him  the  green   among  these  people.     He  went  then,  he 

treesand  waters  after  the  northern  wastes,    tells  us,  as  a  Christian  doctor  of  Da- 

Tlie   Jowf,   or  Jof,    anciently  called    mascus.     By  avoiding  the  holy  cities  of 

Wadi-e- Kura,   has    some   remarkable  •  the  Hijiiz,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  his 

points  of  interest.     It  lies  in  the  gi-eat   profession  of  Christianity  among  less  so- 

ciravan  route  that  conveyed  from  the   phisticated  peoples.     Even  the  intolerant 

Persian  Gulf  the  merchandise  of  India,    Wahhabees,  he  says,  were  tolerant  of 

during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  king-  '  his  creed.     His  only  danger  was  in  the 

dom  of  Israel  and  Judah.     It  formed   chance  of  his  being  discovered  to  be  a 

the  most  important  post  of  that  traffic,    European.     To  pass  himself  off  as  a  man 

almost  in  mid-desert.     We  have  always '  of  Damascus  required  a  familiai'ity  with 

thought  that  this  old  route  would  repay   spoken  Arabic  that  can  only  be  ascribed 

investigation   of   the   first  enterprising   (let  alone  the  native  ability  of  the  man) 

traveler  who  should  follow  the  footsteps   to  his  long  residence,  in  a  missionary 

of  the  old  traders.     The  Jowf  is  sixty  or   character,   among    the    Lebanon   hills. 

seventy  miles  long,  by  ten   or  twelve   Parallels  may,  however,  be  found  in  M. 
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Varab^  and  Sir  A.  Buniee.  Burck- 
hardt  never  succeeded  in  iinuosing  on 
the  Arabs.  His  Ai-abic  was  impeifect, 
and  be  could  not  overoomc  his  European 
habit  of  wbiflling — an  abomination  to 
the  Arabs.  But  lie  tlioiight  himself  suc- 
cessful in  his  disguise,  and  so  have  other 
more  dubious  Arabian  travelers.  Y 
Pal  grave  possesses,  without  doubt,  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  Arabic,  or 
he  could  never  have  returned  alive  Crom 
the  Wabhabee  capital.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
feKsion  of  a  doctor  was  the  best  be  could 
adopt ;  it  appealed  fo  the  necessities  of 
Arab  humanity,  always  eager  for  drugs 
and  medicaments ;  far  better  was  it  than 
the  very  dangerous  disguise  of  a  dar- 
weesh,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  one 
most  likely  of  dett«tion.  Suffice  it  that 
his  abilities  in  the  healing  art  were  eveiy- 
where  in  great  demand,  and  that  he  had 
an  immense  practice  from  the  Jowf  to 
Kiiid.  But  we  return  to  the  nan'alion 
of  the  journey,  which  we  lell  at  the  for- 
mer place. 

From  the  pleasant  oasis  of  the  Jowf, 
the  road  lay  across  one  of  the  waterless 
sand-passes,  called  Nefood,  or  Daughters 
of  that  Great  Dewrt  v  hieh  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Nijd,  and,  not  unlike  run- 
uing  water,  sendx  out  northwards  these 
streams  of  shitting,  billowy  sands,  and 

g'rdles  the  midland  highlands.  The 
reat  Desert,  or  Dabniu  otherwise  re- 
ceives the  apcllation  of  the  Deserted 
<juarter,  and  there  do  riot  the  devils, 
princes,  efreets,  ghouls,  and  those  more 
mysterious  monsters — the  shikk  and  the 
tiesuas,  who  possess  each  one  leg,  one 
ai'm,  and  half  a  bead — all  of  which  may 
be  learnt  from  that  most  veracious  of 
books,  the  "  ThouHHnd  and  One  Nights."  , 
Theie  also  is  tbe  well  of  Baraboot, 
whence  ascends  an  ill  savor  on  the  oc- 
.caision  of  each  pre-eminently  evil-doer's 
death.  But  to  return  from  tbe  Dahnji 
to  its  daughtei-s.  Mr.  Palgrave  ihua 
describes  that  which  be  now  crossed: 


"  We  were  now  traversing 
ocean  or  loose  ri-ddlsli  sand,  ualhuited  to  the  ' 
eye,  and  Leaped  up  in  cnomioua  ridges  run-  i 
ningpamllclloeachotherltomnorlli  toBOuIh,  | 
undulalion  after  undulation,  cacti  swell  two  I 
or  three  hundred  Icel  in  sveruge  height,  with 
Bioul  Bides  and  mundcd  creKIs  furrowed  in  { 
oTery  direction  by  the  capricioua  galcdof  th43  I 
devert.    In  the  deptbs  iMtween  the  traveler] 
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finds  himself  BB  it  were  imprisoned  in  aaulTo- 
eating  sand-pit,  hemmed  in  hy  burning  wulls 
on  every  side;  while  at  otlicr  times,  wliilela- 
biiring  up  the  slope,  heovcrlooliswiiat  seems 
B  vast  sea  of  fire,  snelling  under  a  heavy 
niOQSooD  wind,  and  nilfled  by  a  cross-blast 
into  little  rcd-ljot  waves," 
I  Beyond  this  terrible  wilderness,  the 
'  plain  gradually  broke  into  cultivated 
oases  and  less  parched  tracts,  rishig  slow- 
ly terrace  aiter  terrace  towards  the  high- 
lands. Jebel  Shammar,  tbe  outpost  of 
tbe  Nijd,  is  the  first  mountainous  prov- 
ince met  from  the  north :  "  a  large  plain, 
many  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
girt  on  evei7  side  by  a  high  mountain 
rampait."  Its  capital,  Hayel,  is  a  large, 
straggling,  and  nnpicturesque  town,  with 
a  population  of  some  twenty  thousand 
souls.  The  province  is  governed  by 
Tela!,  whom  Mr.  Palgrave  styles  "  king" 
and  "monarch,"  the  son  of  one  'Abd- 
Allab  Ibn-Rasheed,  of  the  tribe  of  Sham- 
mar,  to  whom  the  government  was  given 
by  tlie  Walihabee  ruler.  The  character 
ot  Telitl,  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Palgrave, 
is  a  very  high  one ;  courageous,  enlight- 
ened, and  just,  he  has  steered  a  danger- 
ous course  between  (he  Wahhabees  on 
the  one  hand,  and  tbe  Turks  on  the  other. 
The  former,  though  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity and  his  power,  and  irritated  by  his 
toleration  of  many  things  abominable  in 
their  eyes,  have  not  been  able  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him.  With  the  latter,  while 
he  has  quietly  usurped  the  government 
of  large  jrortions  of  the  sultan's  desert 
dominions,  be  is  on  terms  of  friendship, 
displaying  his  allegiance  by  publicprayer 
for  the  Siialeefeh  in  the  mosques,  and  in- 
variably receiving  Turks  with  tbe  high- 
est consideration.  Altogether  a  remark- 
able man,  he  shows  a  political  sagacity 
of  a  high  order.  He  received  the  travel- 
ers with  his  cu.'itomai'y  liberality;  and 
BO  favoi'ablo  an  estimate  did  ilr.  Pal- 
grave conceive  of  his  character  that  he 
dai-ed  to  confide  to  him  his  nationality 
and  the  object  of  bis  journey.  In  the 
last  interview  with  him,  he  said, 

" '  You  would  not  be  imprudent  enough  to 
require,  nor  1  to  give,  a  formal  and  uflldal  an- 
iwer  to  communications  like  yours,  and  In 
such  a  stale  of  things.  But  this  much  I, 
Telil,  will  sHj  :  be  assured  now  and  ever  of 
ni;  good  will  and  couatennnce;  you  must 
now  continue  your  j<)urney ;  but,  return  In 
whatever  Ikalilon  you  may.  and  I  hope  it  will 
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he  Ix'f.'rc  loriLT,  your  word  Bhall  pass  here  as 
law.  :nul  wlmtovcr  voii  niav  wlsli  to  see  done 
tiluill  1)(»  exactly  coinplied  with  throuu^hont 
the  limits  of  iny  croveniment.  Does  this  sat- 
islv  you  ?'  adflcd  ho.  I  replied  that  mv  ut- 
most  desires  went  no  further;  and  we  shook 
hands  ill  mutual  pled^xe." 

In  Jcbel  Sh.'UTiniar  we  feel  amon^the 
pure  Arabs,  without  the  uncouifortable 
pnritaiiism  ot'tlie  Wahhabees  ;  and  the 
writer,  as  we  have  said,  here  discourses 
in  his  most  pleasant  manner.  We  dis- 
like merely  picturesque  extracts,  but 
there  are  two  passages  in  the  chapters 
about  Hay  el  that  claim  exemption  from 
any  rule  of  exclusion.  They  illustrate 
alike  the  writer  and  his  subject,  and  are 
too  good  to  pass  by.  Perhaps  in  the 
whole  book  no  better  picture  of  Arab 
Hie  may  be  found  than  that  of  the  chief- 
tain's approach  to  his  palace. 

*' A  tew  minutes  later  we  saw  a  crowd  ap- 
pro:ieh  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  palace, 
namely,  that  towards  the  market.  When  the 
new  eomers  drew  near,  we  saw  them  to  he  al- 
most exclusively  armed  men.  with  some  of  the 
more  important -lookiui::  citizens,  Imt  all  on 
foot.  In  llie  mi<l8t  of  this  cin'le,  though  de- 
tached from  those  around  them,  slowly  ud- 
vanc<'d  three  pi'i-sonaires,  whose  dress  and 
deportment,  toirether  witli  the  respectful  dis- 
tance observed  by  the  rest,  announced  supe- 
rior r:ink.  '  JTere  comes  Telul,' said  Seyf,  in 
an  mulertone. 

"  The  midmost  figure  was  in  fact  that  of 
the  prince  himself.  Short  of  stature,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  strongly-built,  of  a  very 
dusky  complexion,  with  long  black  hair, 
dark  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
ratlh  r  severe  and  open.  Telfd  might  readily 
be  sni)posed  above  forty  years  in  age,  though 
he  is  in  fael  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  at 
most.  His  step  was  measured,  his  demean- 
our grave  and  somewhat  haughty.  His  dress, 
a  long  robe  of  Cachemire  sluiwl,  covered  the 
white  Arab  shirt,  and  over  all  he  wore  a  del- 
icately-worked cloak  of  camels  hair  from 
'Oman,  a  ixrcat  rarity  and  highly-valued  in 
in  this  ])art  of  Arabia.  His  head  was  adorned 
by  a  broidered  handkerchief,  in  wliich  silk  and 
gold  thnad  had  not  been  spared,  and  girt  by 
a  bnKid  band  of  camel's  hair  entwined  with 
n.(\  >ilk,  the  manufacture  of  Meshid  'Alee. 
A  gnld-mounted  sword  huni;;  by  his  side,  and 
his  dress  was  perfumed  with  musk  in  a  de- 
gree better  adaptecl  to  Arab  than  to  European 
no-ifriU.  His  glance  never  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  sometimes  it  turned  on  his  nearer  com- 
panions, iiomv  times  on  the  crowd  ;  I  have  sel- 
dom >een  so  truly  an  'eagle  eye'  in  rapidity 
and  in  brilliancy. 

"  15 v  his  >ide 'walked  a  tall  thin  individual 


I  clad  in  garments  of  somewhat  less  costly  ma- 
terial, l)ut  of  gayer  colors  and  embroidery 
than  those  of  the  king  himself.  His  face  an- 
nounced unusual  intelligence  and  courtly  po- 
liteness ;  liis  sword  was  not,  liowever,  adorned 
with  gold,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  royal 
familv,  but  with  silver  onl v. 

*'  Tills  was  Zamil,  the  treasurer  and  prime 
minister — sole  minister,  indeed,  of  the  auto- 
crat. Raiser!  from  beggary  by  'Abd-Allah, 
the  late  king,  who  had  seen  in  the  ragged  or- 
phan signs  of  rare  capacity,  be  continued  to 
merit  tlie  uninterrupted  favor  of  his  patron, 
and  after  liis  death  had  become  equally,  or 
yet  more  dear  to  Telfd,  wlio  raised  him  from 
post  to  post  till  he  at  last  occupied  the  high- 
est posit i(m  in  the  kingdom  after  the  monarch 
himself.  Faithful  to  his  master,  and  placed 
by  his  i)lebeian  extraction  beyond  reach  of 
rival  family  jealousy,  his  even  and  amiable 
temper  had  made  him  eminently  popular 
withoiU  the  palace,  and  as  cherished  by  his 
master  within,  while  his  extraordinary'  ai>pli- 
cation  to  business,  joined  with  a  ready  but 
calm  mind,  and  tlie  great  services  he  rendered 
the  state  in  his  double  duty,  merited,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  all,  those  personal  riches  of  which 
he  made  a  very  free  and  munificent  display. 

*'Of  the  demurely  smiling  'Abd-el-Mahsin, 
the  second  companion  of  the  king's  evening 
walk,  I  will  say  nothing  for  the  moment ;  we 
shall  have  him  before  long  for  a  very  inti- 
mate accpiaintance  and  a  steady  friend. 

**  Every  one  stood  up  as  Telal  drew  nigh. 
Seyf  gave  us  a  sign  to  follow  him,  made  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  saluted  his  sovereign 
with  tlie  authoriz(!d  formula  of  *  Peace  be 
with  you,  O  the  Protected  of  God  I' — no 
worse  a  title  than  *  Protector  '  anyhow,  and 
more  modest.  Telfd  at  once  cast  on  us  a  pen- 
etrating glance,  and  addressed  a  question  in 
a  low  voice  to  Seyf,  whose  answer  was  in  the 
same  tone.  The  prince  then  looked  aga'n 
towards  us.but  with  a  friendlier  expression  of 
face.  We  approached  and  touched  his  open 
hand,  repeating  the  same  salutation  as  that 
used  by  Seyf.  No  bow,  hand -kissing,  or 
otlier  ceremony  is  customary  on  these  occa- 
sions. Telal  returned  cmr  greeting,  and  then, 
without  a  word  more  to  us,  whispered  a  mo- 
ment to  Seyf,  and  passed  on  tlirough  the  pal- 
ace gate." 


After  some  such  manner  we  may  suppose 
the  patriarchs  and  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  to  liave  passed  among  their 

'  followers ;  not,  as  it  is  the  modern  fash- 
ion to  sup{)Ose,  like  the  dirty  Bedawees 
of  the  degraded  tribes  that  escort  and 
pillage  the  tourists  who  visit  Palestine 

I  and  Syria.  Nearer  still  is  the  resemb- 
lance to  the  fashion  of  the  early  Khaleef- 

!  ehs.    The  next  quotation  is  an  excellent 

;  example  of  word-painting,   in  its  beat 
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sense.     It  reads  like  memory  done  into 
words,  and  such  it  probably  is. 

"On  that  day,  then,  in  1862,   about  a fort- 
Digbt  after  our  establishment  at  Ha'yel,  and 
when  we  Were,  in  consequence,  fully  inured  to 
our  town  existence,  Seleem  Abou  Mahmooil- 
el-'Eys  and   Barakat-esh-Shamee,  that  is,  my 
companion  and  myself^   rose,  not   from   our 
beds,  for  we  had   none,   but  from   our  roof- 
spread  carpets,  and  took  advantage  of  the  si- 
lent hour  of  the  first  faint   dawn,  while  the 
stars  yet  kept  watch  in  the  sky  over  the  slum- 
bering inhabitants  of  Shomer,  to  leave  the 
house  for  a  cool  and  undisturbed  walk  ere  the 
sun  should  ai'ise  and   man  go   forth  unto  his 
work  and  to  his  labor.     We  locked  the  outer 
door,  and  then  passed  into  the  still  twilight 
gloom  down   the   cross-street  leading  to  the 
market-place,  which  we  next  followed  up  to 
its  farther  or  south-western  end,  where  large 
folding-gates  sepaiate  it  from  the   rest  of  the 
town.     The  wolfish   city-dogs,    whose  bark, 
and  bite  too,  render  walking  the  streets  at 
night  a  rather  precarious  business,  now  tame- 
ly stalked  away  in  the  gloaming,  while  here 
and  there  a  crouching  camel,    the  packages 
yet  on  his  back,  and  his  sleeping  driver  close 
by,  awaited  the  opening  of  the  warehouse  at 
whose  door  they  had  passed  the  night.  Early 
though  il  was,  the  market-gates  were  already 
unclosed,  and  the  guardian  sat  wakeful  in  his 
niche.     On  leaving  the  market  we  had  yet  to 
go  down  a  broad  street  of  houses  and  gardens 
cheerfully  intermixed,  till  at  last  we  reached 
the  western  wall  of  the  town,  or,  rather,  of  the 
new  quarter  added  by  *Abd-Allah,  where  the 
high  portal  between  round  flanking  towers 
gave  us  issue  on  the  open  plain,  blown  over  at 
this  hour  by  a  light  gale  of  life  and  coolness. 
To  the  west,  but  some  four  or  five  miles  dis- 
tant, rose  the  serrated  mass  of  Djebel  Shomer, 
throwing  up  its  black  fantastic  peaks,  now 
reddened  by  the  reflected  dawn,    against  the 
lead-blue  sky.     Northward   the   same  chain 
bends  round  till  it  meets  the  town,  and  then 
stretches  away  for  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
days'  journey,  gradually  losing  in  height  on  its 
approach  to  Meshid  'Alee   and  the   valley  of 
the   Euphrates.     On    our  south   we  have  a 
little  isolated  knot  of  rocks,  and  far  off"  the  ex- 
treme ranges  of  Djebel  Shomer  or  'Aja',  to 
give  it  its  historical  name,  intersected  by  the 
broad  passes  that  lead  on  in  the  same  direction 
to  Djebel  Solma.  Behind  us  lies  the  capital — 
Telal's  palace,  with  its  high  oval  keep,  houses, 
gardens,  walls,  and   towers,  all   coming  out 
black  against  the  ruddy  bars  of  eastern  light, 
and  behind,  a  huge  pjTamidical  peak  almost 
overhanging  the    town,  and   connected    by 
lower  rocks  with  the  main  mountain  range  to 
north  and  south,  those  stony  ribs  that  protect 
the  central   heart  of  the   kingdom.     In  the 
plain  itself  we  can  just  distinguish  by  the 
doubtful  twilight  several  blackish  patches  ir- 


regularly scattered  over  its  face,  or  seen  as 
though  leaning  upward  against  its  craggy 
verge ;  these  are  the  gardens  and  country- 
houses  of  'Obeyd  and  other  chiefs,  besides 
hamlets  and  villages,  such  as  Kefar  and 
'Adwah,  with  their  groves  of  palm  and 
*  Ithel'  (a  tree  which  I  will  describe  farther 
on),  now  blended  in  the  dusk.  One  solitary 
traveler  on  his  camel,  a  troop  of  Jackals 
sneaking  off  to  their  rocky  caverns,  a  few 
dingy  tents  of  Shomer  Bedouins,  such  are  the 
last  details  of  the  landscape.  Far  away  over 
the  southern  hills  beams  the  glory  of  Canopus, 
and  announces  a  new  Arab  year ;  the  pole- 
star  to  the  north  lies  low  over  the  mountain 
tops. 

"We  pace  the  pebble-strewn  flat  to  the 
south,  till  we  leave  behind  us  the  length  of 
the  town  wall,  and  reach  the  little  cluster  of 
rocks  already  mentioned.  We  scramble  up 
to  a  sort  of  niche  near  its  summit,  whence,  at 
a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  we  can 
overlook  the  whole  extent  of  the  plain  and 
wait  the  sunrise.  Yet  before  the  highest 
crags  of  Shomer  are  gilt  with  its  first  rays,  or 
the  long  giant  shadows  of  the  eastemly  chain 
have  crt>s8ed  the  level,  we  see  groups  of  peas- 
ants, who,  drawing  their  fruit  and  vegetable- 
laden  asses  before  them,  issue  like  little  bands 
of  ants  from  the  mountain  gorges  around,  and 
slowly  approach  on  the  tracks  converging  to 
the  capital.  Horsemen  from  the  town  ride 
out  to  the  gardens,  and  a  long  line  of  camels 
on  the  westerly  Medinah  road  winds  up  to- 
wards Ha'yel.  We  wait  ensconced  in  our 
rocky  look-out  and  enjoy  the  view  till  the 
sun  has  risen,  and  the  coolness  of  the  night 
air  warms  rapidly  into  the  sultry  day ;  it  is 
time  to  return.  So  we  quit  our  solitary  perch, 
and  descend  to  the  plain,  where,  keeping  in 
the  shadow  of  the  western  fortifications,  we 
regain  the  town  gate  and  thence  the  market. 
There  all  is  now  life  and  movement ;  some  of 
the  warehouses,  filled  with  rice,  flour,  spices, 
or  coffee,  and  often  concealing  in  their  inner 
recesses  stores  of  the  prohibited  American 
weed,  are  already  open ;  we  salute  the  own- 
ers while  we  pass,  and  they  return  a  polite 
and  friendly  greeting.  Camels  are  unloading 
in  the  streets,  and  Bedouins  standing  by, 
looking  anything  but  at  home  in  the  town. 
The  shoemaker  and  the  blacksmith,  those  two 
main  props  of  Arab  handicraft,  are  already 
at  their  work,  and  some  gossiping  bystanders 
are  collected  around  them.  At  the  comer 
where  our  cross  street  falls  into  the  market- 
place, three  or  four  country  women  are  seat- 
ed, with  piles  of  melons,  gourds,  egg-plant 
fruits,  and  the  other  garden  produce  before 
them  for  sale.  My  companion  falls  a  hag- 
gling with  one  of  these  village  nymphs,  and 
ends  by  obtaining  a  dozen  *  badlnjans '  and  a 
couple  of  water  melons,  each  bigger  than  a 
man's  head,  for  the  equivalent  of  an  English 
twopence.      With  this  purchase  we  return 
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homo,  where  we  shut  and  bolt  the  outer  door, 
then  t!ike  out  of  a  flat  basket  what  has  re- 
mained from  over  night  of  our  wafer-like 
Ilaycl  bread,  and  with  this  and  a  melon  make 
a  hasty  broakiast." 

Mr.  Palfrrave's  own  estimate  of  his  work 
mav  coincide  with  that  which  we  con- 
ceive  to  })e  the  public  one — that  his  ac- 
count of  the  Wahhabees  is  of  the  chief 
vahie  and  interest.  But  such,  we  pre- 
dict, will  not  be  the  case.  In  manner, 
the  earlier  |>ortion8  of  the  book  are  freer 
from  constraint — evidently  more  sponta- 
neous ;  while  in  interest  and  importance 
they  certainly  yield  to  no  other  part. 
And,  if  any  good  were  to  come  out  of 
the  enter])rise,  any  relations  with  interior 
Aral)ia,  tlie  portal  of  entry  should  be  Je- 
bel  Sliainmar.  In  a  w^ord,  the  ftrat  and 
second  acts  are  liner,  we  had  almost  said 
truer,  than  the  scene  on  which  the  au- 
tlior  has  lavished  all  his  pains. 

From  Jebel  Shammar  to  the  Wahha- 
bee  capitil,  the  road  lay  through  Lower 
Nc)<l — nt  first  a  sandy  plain,  with  scant 
herhagt* ;  then  a  liigh  ])lateau  (the  plain 
of  Upper  Kaseem)  where  pasturage  im- 
proves;  and  next.  Lower  Kaseem,  of  the 
first  view  of  which  Mr.  Palgrave  says, 

*'  nctoro  us  to  the  utmost  horizon  stretched 
an  inmiriise  plain,  studded  with  towns  and 
viIl;i'Z('s.  towers  and  groves,  all  steeped  in  the 
^\\7:f\\\\%  noon,  and  announcing  everywhere 
opiiU'n(<-,  life,  ;uid  activity.  The  average 
!)r(Mdtli  of  this  popular  district  is  about  sixty 
nilh'S.  its  U'ttLTlh  twic^e  as  much,  or  more;  it 
Tk.'S  ftiil  two  lunidre*!  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  nplands,  which  here  break  off  like  a  wall, 
and  leave  th(^  lower  ground  to  stretch  unin- 
terrn]>t cd  far  away  to  the  long  transverse 
cJiaiu  of  T«)Wi'vk  that  bounds  it  to  the  south. 
.  .  .  We  had  halted  for  a  moment  on  the 
verire  of  th<'  uplan«ls  to  enjoy  the  magniticent 
prospect  before  us.  Below  lay  the  wide 
plain  :  at  a  few  miles'  distance  W' e  saw  the  thick 
palm-groves  of  'Eyocm,  and  what  little  of  its 
towers  and  citadel  the  (hmse  foliage  permit- 
ted to  the  eye.  Far  off  on  our  right,  that  is, 
to  the  west,  a  large  dark  patch  marked  the 
tillai::e  and  plantations  which  girdle  the  town 
of  Hiss  ;  other  villages  and  hamlets  too  were 
thickly  scattered  over  the  landscape.  All 
along  W\('  ridge  where  we  stood,  and  visible 
at  various  distances  down  th(*  level,  rose  the 
tall  circular  watch-towers  of  Kaseem." 

At  the  town  of  Bereydah,  the  party 
first  encountered  Wahhabee  obstacles ; 
for  war  was  raging  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  im[)ortaut  town  of  *Oneyzah,  at 


no  great  distance,  was  invested  by  the 
autocrat  of  Iliad.  After  a  weary  delay, 
this  place  was  left  on  the  3rd  of  Octol)er, 
and  the  final  space  between  Bereydah 
and  Iliad,  the  goal  of  the  enterprise,  en- 
tered on.  **  This  is  Nejd,"  said  a  man 
of  Bereydah  ;  "  he  who  entereth  it  com- 
eth  not  out  again."  And  so  it  nearly 
proved. 

Ascending  the  high  ground  that  en- 
compasses the  province,  and  traversing 
a  grassy  undulating  country,  the  rojid  at 
length  left  the  greener  land  of  Kaseem, 
and  struck  into  another  of  the  Nefood, 
of  which  we  have  already  had  experi- 
ence. Once  over  this,  the  travelers  founci 
themselves  in  a  valley  that  runs  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  trans- 
versely across  the  Peninsula  past  the 
Nejd  ;  and  in  the  far  distance  was  the 
outline  of  Jebel  Tuweyh,  the  barrier  of 
the  Nejd  proper— a  crescent-shaped  range, 
between  the  horns  of  which  lies  Kaseem. 

As  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
journey  was  the  exploration  of  this  prov- 
ince, we  must  quote  his  description  of 
its  boundaries  and  its  confirmation.  He 
says: 

"  Tliis  mountain  essentiallv  constitutes  Ne- 
jed.  It  is  a  wide  and  flat  chain,  or  rather 
plateau,  whose  general  form  is  that  of  a  huge 
crescent ;  its  central  and  broadest  segment 
belongs  to  the  province  of  Aared;  its  north- 
eastern horn  to  that  of  Sedeyr ;  and  in  the 
first  part  of  its  southerly  limb  lies  Woshem, 
after  which  the  mountahi  runs  on  between 
the  south  and  west  behind  the  pilgrim  road 
of  Nejed,  and  thus  severs  it  from  Wadi  Dow- 
asir.  Kjiseem  with  its  lowlands  is  in  front 
of,  and  in  a  manner  em))i*aced  by,  this  part  of 
the  crescent ;  while  Ilasa  to  the  east,  Yemu- 
mah  and  Aflaj  to  tlie  south,  and  the  intermin- 
able valley  of  Dowasir  to  the  southwest,  form 
its  background  and  appendages.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  here  to  give  my  rough  guess  re- 
garding the  elevation  of  the  main  plateau,  a 
guess  grounded  partly  on  the  vegetation,  cli- 
mate, and  similar  local  features,  partly  on  an 
approximative  estimate  of  the  ascent  itself, 
and  of  the  subsequent  descent  on  the  other 
or  sea  side,  I  should  say  that  it  varies  from  a 
height  of  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  th'? 
surrounding  level  of  the  Peninsula,  and  may 
thus  be  about  three  thousand  feet  at  most 
above  the  sea.  Its  loftiest  ledges  occur  in 
the  Sedeyr  district,  where  we  shall  pass  them 
before  long ;  the  centre  and  the  south-wester- 
ly arm  is  certainly  lower.  Djebel  Toweyk  Is 
the  middle  knot  of  Arabia,  its  Caucasus,  so 
to  say ;  and  is  still,  as  it  has  often  been  in 
former  times,  the  turning  point  of  the  whole. 
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or  almost  the  ^vbolo,  PiuiiiBula  in  a  political  mouth)  above,  till  one  comes  sudclcDly  on  tlit 
and  national  hearing.  To  it  akmi.'  Is  the  term  mass  of  emerald  green  1)eDeath.  One  wunid 
*N(j((l/ strictly  and  topograpliically  applied;  think  that  two  ditfcrent  lands  and  climatci 
although  the  same  den*  mination  is  some-  had  been  somehow  hiterwoven  into  one,  yd 
times,  nay,  often,  j^Mven  by  the  Arabs  them-  remained  unblended.  The  Boil  of  these  ^il- 
selves  to  all  the  inland  provinces  now  under  leys  is  light,  and  mixed  with  marl,  sand,  and 
Waldiabee  rnle;  and  hence  Yeniamah,  lla-  little  pebbles  washed  down  trom  the  height^ 
reek,  Altfij,  Dowfisir,  and  Kaseem  have  ac-  lor  everywhere  their  abrupt  edges  are  ftinow- 
quireil  the  name  of  '  Nejed,'  but  more  in  a  ed  by  torrent  tracks,  tliat,  collecting  abov^ 
govermental  than  in  a  geographical  bcuse."        rush  over  in  winter,  and  ofien  turn  the  grei^ 

er  part  of  the  gully  below  iuto  a  violent  w^ 
And  again  :  lereourse  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  nw- 

^  ..      ,      ,    ,  ,    mentary  supply  is  spent,  and  then  pools  and 

-The  great  mass  of  upland,  thus  named  pi„j,i,,,g  ^^^,,^^^  through  the  months  of  sprinft 
•Towcyk,'  or  -^ejed,'  is  lor  the  most  of  enl-  ^yhile  the  most  of  the  water  sinks  nndcr- 
care(ms  formation,  though  toward  east  and  grouniL  where  it  forms  an  unfuline  supply 
souih  peaks  of  granite  are  wmiolimes  inter-  ^r  the  well8  in  Bummer,  or  breaks  out  on« 
mixed  with  the  limestone  rock,  or  clustered  ^orc  iu  living  springs  amid  the  lowlandsof 
apart.  Basalt,  to  the  best  of  my  knowh^dge,  n^g^  j^„^i  Kateef,  towards  the  sea-coast,  and 
appears  nowhere,  and  in  this  respect.  To-  i^^.yonj  tj,^,  ^^^skirts  of  Djcbel  Toweyk  itsell- 
weyk  oilers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Sho- 

mer  range.  There  the  prevailing  formation  Tbrongh  this  country  lay  the  road  to 
is  reddish  granite  and  basalt,  rising  in  fantas-  the  capital ;  and  be  it  liot^,  in  justice  to 
tic  peaks  and  sierras ;  here  a  white  table-  t^e  Wahhabees,  that  the  men  of  Sedhrr 
land,  and  long  parallel  lmc;s  like  stairs.  The  ^^.^^  ^,^^^  ^j^^  province  now  travewed  ■ 
extreme  verire  is  almost  ahvavs  abrupt,  and  i  ,.  '    •        ^i  _^  ^    *l 

takes  a  lK)ld"  rise  c»f  about  five  or  six  hundred    "•'^"^C^)  ^^'^^C  eminently  COUrteouS  to  tha 

strangers. 
And  so  to  Riad,  name  of  mysterioqf 

wonder— one  of  those  places  where  heads 


fci't  sheer  in  chalky  cliils  from  the  adjoining 
plain.  Then  succeeds  a  table  land,  various 
in  extent,  and  nrarlv  level  throuixhout ;    then 


another  step  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  .  are   supposed   to   roll    ea8ily  off  men'l 
followe<l  1y  a  second  and  high(T  tal.le-laiid  ;  I  .,y^^jj,j  and    whence    few   who   ent« 

^md  occasionally  a  third  and  yet  loitier  pla-  ,  .  ,  , ,  re-isanp.  ThM 

teau  crowns  the  second ;  but  the  summit  is    iroin  ine  ouier  woria  ever  re-iftiue.   rum 


invariably  flat,  excepting  the  few  graniti* 
crests  on  the  further  side  of  Sedevr  and  to- 
wanls  Yemnmah.  These  high  grounds  are 
for  the  most  clothed  on  their  u]>pe.r  surface 
with  fine  and  sulUcient  pastures  wliich  hist 
throu'ihnut  thevear:  but  the  greater  the  ele- 
vatitm  the  less  is  the  fertilitv  and  the  drier 


**  Before  us  stretched  a  wild  open  valley, 
and  in  its  foreground,  immediately  below  tha 
pebbly  slope  on  whose  summit  we  stood,  hj 
the  Ciipitid,  large  imd  square^  crowned  I7 
high  towers  and  strong  walls  of  defence,  a 
mass  of  roofs  and  terraces,   where  overtop- 


the  soil.     Trei?s,  solitary  or  iu  little  groups,    pi„jr  all  frowned  the  huge  but  irregular  pSi 
are  Ihmc  common  :  nut  indeed  the  well-knowu    of  Feysul's  royal  castle,  and  hanl  by  it 


Ithel  of  the  ])laiu.  but  the  Sidr  (or,  according  ,  the  se^irce  less  conspicuous  palace,  built  and 
to  the  Nejdean  dialect,  Se.leyr,  whence  the  1  inhabited  by  his  eldest  son, 'Abd-Allah.  Othef 
name  of  one  great  ])rovince),  or  the  Markh,  edilices  too  of  remarkable  appearance  brohl 
wltli  lis  wide-spivadiug  (»Mk-like  branches,  ;  i^^re  and  there  through  the  maze  of  grey  iwrf- 
and  the  taugl.d  tl.oruy  Taiii.  I.ittle  water  is  tops,  but  then*  object  »uxd  indwellere  we  wen 
to  ])e  fVmnd,  at  any  rale  in  autumn,  though  I  j  y^t  to  learn.  All  around  for  full  three  mflci 
saw  some  spots  that  ai)peared  to  have  pools  over  the  surnmuding  plain,  but  moreesped- 
in  si)nng;  we  met  with  one,  and  one  only,  |  aHy  to  the  west  aud  south,  waved  aseaoT 
perennial  source,  which  1  will  describe  when  paim-trees  above  green  fields  and  well-**- 
we  reach  it.  '     ,  t^-red   gardens;    w*hile  the   singing  dranlig 

*'The  cnlire   plateau   is   intersected  by  &\  go^nd  of  the  wat<jr-wheels  reached  us  em 
maz.'  <»f  valleys,  snine  broad,  some  narrow,  '  where  we  liad  halted,  at  a  quarter  of  a  milt 
some  long  and  winding,  some  of  little  length,  |  or  more  from  the  nearest  town  walls.** 
but  almost  all    bordered    with  steep  and  at  I  j         •     • 

times  precipitous  banks,  and  lookuigas  though  Tlie  cliaptcre  descriptive  of  the  Walh 
they  had  been  artiticially  cut  out  iu  the  lime-  habee  capital,  its  rulcFy  govemoienty  wai 
stone  mountiun.  In  these  countless  hollows  people,  are  pregnant  with  new  inform*" 
is  concentrated  the  fertility  and  the  popnla-  tion.  As  OU  Other  OOCasions,  Mr.  P* 
tiou  of  Nejed;   gardens  and  houses,  cultiva-  ^^^^  given  a  sketch  of  the  HMik 

li<  n  and  vulaires.  hidden   from  view  among    r.  ^  n  S*  *    *v  »     ii    -- 

the  depths  while  one  jounievs  over  the  dri'  »»^t<>ry  of  the  sect,  the  niore  valuable  » 
tlatsU  had  well-nigh  called  them 'denes,' for  modern  native  accounts  of  AnilM%  ■ 
they  ollen  reminded  me  of  those  near  Yar- ,  such  exist,  are  not  aooeaoUe  to  ElV^ 


^ 
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peniis.  And  we  may  note  here  that  these 
historical  interpohilions,  with  other  epi- 
sodical (liG:ressioii8  are  always  interest- 
in  <if  even  to  the  c^eneral  reader,  and  that 
they  have  a  reinarkaV)le  facility  of  falling 
into  their  ]>laces  without  breaking  the 
tlnea<l  of  the  narrative. 

The  portrait  of  Feysnl,  the  Wahhabee 
monarch,  is  repulsive  ;  his  system  of  gov- 
eininent  is  described  to  be  the  hardest 
desj)0tism  ;  the  peoy)le,  to  whom  we  shall 
presently   recur,   are  most    puritanically 
unaniiablo.     The  country  governed  from 
liii-d   embraces  the  best  portion  of  the 
j)enihsula  ;   the  governed  are  of  the  pur- 
e<st  of  I  lie  Arab  race.     Although  the  dy-  I 
nastv  of  \\))<i-el-\Vahhab  received  a  stac:-  • 
gering   blow    from    j\[ohanmiad   *Alee,  ' 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  1830,  it  has  , 
since  had  the  wisdom  to  let  the  rulers  of; 
the  Nile  valley  alone,  and,  while  eonfin-  i 
ing  ils  dominion  to  llie  liighland  of  Ara-  j 
bia.    with    encroachments    on    the    rich 
shores  of  the  l\Msian  (Julf,  has,  by  con- ! 
ceiitrat'on,  much  strengthened  itself  I^ut 
the   M  vciity  of  its  j»recept  and  practice 
is   :\\\    ahsolute   bar  to  all  progress,  and  ; 
inakts  friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  i 
nation.-,    irnj.ossible.      Mr.  Palgrave's  po- 
sition  in   the  capital  was  one  of  danger, 
ending  in  imminent  peril  ;   lie   owes  his 
safety  L;j-eaily  to  the  court  intrigues  which 
s])lil   the  family  of  the  wretched  Feysul 
— greatly,  also,  to  his  own  courage.  The 
niidniu'iii  scene  in  the  monarclfs  palace, 
which   tietermined  him  on  secret  flight,  i 
is  admirably  eifective.     Throuirhout  his  i 
Btay,  danger  seems  to  have  whetted  the 
edge   of   his   adventurous  s[)irit.     lie  is  ' 
full    of  deseription,  anecdote,  and  more, 
solid     information.       Nevertheless,     we  i 
could  have  wi'-he<l  that  he  had  visited  the  i 
WahhaliKs    first,    and   Jebel    Shannnar 
last.      His  mind's  eye  still  bears  on  it.s  ' 
retina  tiie  image  of  the  ])uritan,  and  eol-  . 
ors  his  view  of  the  Arab  race  generally. 
In  hisaceount  of  the  Wahhabees,  he  pre- 
sents his  rea<ler  with  a  new  view  of  tlie 
Arah  in  his  puritanical  aspegt — one  that 
i5  alio«j;ether  modern,  but  not  tlie  less  in- 
structive.     In    place  of  being  8uj)ersti- 
tjoiis  :tnd  reverent,  he  is  here  intoleiant 
of  >;iints   and   their  tombs,  disrespectful  ' 
in  hi.>  usage  of  holy  things:    instead  of 
the    (\trem<»    courtesy   that   historically; 
mai'k-s   him,  he  is  ruLf'jfed   in  his  talk  as 
any  Cro.nwellian  ;  he  adorns  not  his  sen-  . 


tenees  with  religious  phrases,  but  regards 
all  such  ornaments  as  degenerate  redun- 
dancies.  The  desecrated  temple  at  Meb- 
beh,  and  the  rifled  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
at  El-Medeeneh,  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
the  profanations  that  deimved  England 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  church  plate 
and  her  painted  glass.  The  man  and  his 
creed  are  as  hard  and  ungenial  as  the 
uncompromising  Puritan.  The  picture 
of  the  Wahhabee,  drawn  by  the  Engli.sh- 
man,  is  true  to  the  life.  But  it  some- 
what tones  the  rest  of  his  book,  which, 
we  think,  scarcely  does  the  Arabs  full 
ju.stice.  A  theory  that  would  assume 
Wahhabee  characteristics  to  be  such  as 
distinguished  the  early  days  of  El-Ishim 
is  certainly  untenable ;  nor,  perhaps,  doe» 
Mr.  Palgrave  go  as  far.  All  liistory, 
anecdote,  and  national  poetry  disprove 
it ;  and,  while  some  of  the  romance  which 
clings  to  the  Arab  will  disap])ear  as  we 
know  him  better,  as  it  has  fallen  from 
the  noble  savage  of  other  lands,  we  may 
be  content  to  believe  that  the  opinions 
regarding  him  held  by  educated  men  are 
not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Indeed, 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  many 
pages  of  this  book  icself,  which  quite  co- 
incide with  those  opinions. 

Ap])arently  from  the  same  cause,  Mr. 
Palgrave  has  conceived  a  severe  and  (as 
we  hold)  erroneous  view  of  El-Islam  re- 
ligion. Here  he  is  writing  with  his  Wah- 
habee experience  in  his  thoughts  ;  hence 
his  severity ;  but  we  are  fairly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  far  more  serious  errors  of 
opinion  into  which  he  has  fallen.  His 
view  of  Mohammadanism  must  sur(?ly 
be  unwittingly  biassed  by  the  tea(^hing 
of  the  Propaganda.  Otherwise,  he  scarce- 
ly could  have  written  so  strongly  against 
Mohannnad's  couce])tion  of  One  God, 
omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnipotent.  In 
truth,  his  attack  is  on  these  attributes, 
while  he  ignores  others — compassionate, 
merciful,  very  forgiving ;  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  quote  the  ninety-nine  attri- 
butes in  contirmation  of  our  own  opin- 
ions. 

To  justify  the  critisim  by  an  extract : 

"  One  miglit  at  first  eight  think  that  this 
tremendous  Autocrat,  this  uncontrolled  and 
unsympathizing  Power,  would  be  far  rt!)ove 
anything  like  passions,  desires,  or  inclinations. 
Yet  such  is  not  the  case,  lor  lie  has  with  ro- 
8i)ect  to  His  creatures  one  miiin  feeling  and 
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sonrce  of  action,  namely,  jealously  of  them, 
lest  they  shonld  perchance  attribute  to  them- 
selve  something  of  what  is  His  alone,  and 
thus  encroach  on  His  all-engrossing  kingdom. 
Hence  He  is  ever  more  prone  to  punish  than 
to  reward,  to  inflict  pain  than  to  bestow 
pleasure,  to  ruin  than  to  build.  It  is  His  sin- 
gular satisfaction  to  let  created  beings  contin- 
ually feel  that  they  are  nothing  else  than  His 
slaves,  His  tools,  anel  contemptible  tools  also, 
that  thus  they  may  the  better  acknowledge 
His  superiority,  and  know  His  power  to  be 
above  their  power.  His  cunning  above  their 
cunning.  His  will  above  their  will,  His  pride 
above  tiieir  pride  ;  or  rather,  that  there  is  no 
power,  cunning,  will,  or  pride  save  His  own." 

All  which,  and  much  more,  he  says  he 
takes  for  granted,  "monstrous  or  blas- 
phemous as  it  may  appear,"  to  be  '*  ex- 
actly and  literally  that  which  the  Coran 
conveys  or  intends  to  convey."  And  he 
clenches  this  assertion  by  quoting  a  tra- 
dition (doubtful,  as  are  all  Mohammadan 
traditions)  to  the  following  effect : 

"  When  God — so  runs  the  tradition  ;  I  had 
better  snid,  the  blns])hemy — resolved  to  create 
the  human  race.  He  took  into  His  hands  a 
mass  of  earth,  the  same  whence  all  mankind 
were  to  be  formed,  and  in  which  they  after  a 
manner  preexisted ;  and,  having  then  divid- 
ed the  clod  into  two  equal  portions.  He  threw 
the  one  half  into  hell,  saying,  *  These  to  eter- 
nal fire,  and  I  care  not ;'  and  projected  the 
other  half  into  heaven,  adding,  *  and  these  to 
Paradise,  and  I  care  not.'  '* 

The  eiTor  into  which  he  has  here  fallen 
springs  mainly  from  a  mistake  in  reading 
the  Arabic  negative.  The  tradition,  cor- 
rectly rendered,  reads — "These  [will 
be]  in  Paradise,  and  I  shall  not  disap- 
prove ;  and  these  [will  be]  in  the  fire,  and 
1  shall  not  disapprove." 

Nor  do  we  find  that  the  Kuran  re- 
quires such  contemptibly  abject  believ- 
ers;  *'  Your  turning  your  faces  [in  pray- 
er] towards  the  east  and  the  west  is  not 
piety  :  but  the  pious  is  he  who  believeth 
m  God  and  the  last  day,  and  in  the  an- 
gels and  the  Scripture  and  the  prophets," 
and  who  giveth  money,  notwithstanding 
his  love  [of  it]  to  relations  and  orphans, 
and  to  the  needy  and  the  son  of  the  road, 
and  to  the  askers,  and  for  [the  liberation 
ofj  slaves,  and  who  pei*formeth  prayer 
and  giveth  the  legal  alms ;  and  those 
who  perform  their  covenant  when  they 
covenant,  and  the  patient  in  adversity 
and  affliction,  and  in  the  time  of  violence. 


These  are  they  who  have  been  true,  and 
these  are  they  who  fear  [God]." 

True,  Mr.  Palgrave  asseits  that  his 
reading  of  the  tenor  of  the  Kuran  is  the 
correct  one,  and  prudently  meets  object- 
ore  by  acknowledging  that  "  heteroclite 
exceptions"  are  found  tKerein,  adding 
that  they  can  only  "  be  adduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  great  scheme  of  the  work 
and  its  writer,  when  one  feeble  line  shall 
prove  Shakspeare  no  poet,"  &c.  -Asser- 
tion can,  of  course,  be  met  by  counter  as- 
sertion. We  can  broadly  say  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  teaching  of  the  Proph- 
et, and  quote  passage  for  passage  in  his 
summing  up  of  that  teaching.  But  we 
are  content  to  reflect  on  the  causes  from 
which  sprang  the  religion  of  Mohammad, 
to  weigh  the  utter  degradation  of  belief 
in  which  he  found  his  countrymen,  to 
remember  that  while  he  endeavored  to 
raise  their  theology  to  a  lofty,  almost  in- 
accessible, height,  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  most  miserable  superstitions,  that  he 
dared  not  emancipate  the  Arabs  from  all 
their  darling  sins,  that  he  therefore  per- 
mitted, "  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts," 
polygamy  and  divorce,  and  even  excited 
their  hopes  of  heaven  by  the  promise  of 
sensuous  pleasures  in  Paradise  ;  reserv- 
ing for  the  most  pious  the  highest  heav- 
enly pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
perfection  of  the  Deity. 

Further,  the  author  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered that  Mohammad's  teaching  was 
aimed  chiefly  against  Christianity.    This 
I  may  be  so,  but  the  arguments  here  ad- 
,  duced  do  not  prove  it.  They  rest  nfeinly 
j  on  the  prohibition  of  wine,  music,  bells, 
sunrise  prayers.     The  notion   that  wine 
was  prohibited  because  it  was  sacramen- 
tal among  the  Christians  is  almost   too 
!  puerile  to   combat     Its   effects  among 
Oriental  nations  is  too  precious  to  be  over- 
looked by  a  man  of  the  Prophet's  saga- 
city ;  and   the  counter-assertion   that  it 
i  "  has,  in  fact,  been  not  only  tolerated  by 
'  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but  even,  if 
I  may  so  say,  patronized  and  raised  to  a 
dignity  of  the  highest  religious  import, 
i  nay,  in  the  belief  of  three-tourths  of  the 
Christian   world,    absolutely  supernat- 
ural," is  a  sophism.  The  wine  sanctioned 
by  Christianity  was  not  inebriating  ;  that 
forbidden  by  Mohammad  was — he  him- 
self drank  unfermented  wine.  The  anath- 
j  ema  against  music  may  be  an  error  of 
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juclujnient,  or  taste,  if  yon  will ;  but  it  can 
Bcarcdy  have  been  leveled  against  church 
music,  while  profane  nnisic  is  undoubt- 
ed] v  a  concomitant  of  vice  in  the  East. 
Whether  the  Mueddin's  call  to  prayer  is 
not  more  soul-stirring  than  the  '  jingling 
bell  of  an  Eastern  Church  we  leave  thone 
who  have  heard  both  to  judge  ;  and,  as 
to  the  })rayervS  of  sunrise,  surely  these 
were  interdicted  not  because  of  any 
Christian  observance,  but  because  of  the 
wide  spread  of  sun-worship  in  Arabia. 

The  laws  and  injunctions  relating  to 
women  belong  to  a  subject  too  extensive 
for  discussion  here.  Perhaps  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remember  that,  mistaken  and 
wrong  as  tliey  are,  they  effect  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  morality  of  the  Arabs. 
\Ve  deny  that  the  domestic  life  of  a  Mus- 
lim necessarily  *'  resembles  alternately 
the  stable  of  beasts,  or  the  battle-field  of 
Ivonian  legend." 

J  lad  Mi)hanmiad's  creed  been  the  mis- 
erable cast-iron  invention  which  it  is  in 
tills  book  described  to  be,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  all  the  events  of  wliich  his- 
torv  makt\s  us  sure  could  have  come  out 
of  it.  The  iacts  of  the  rise  of  El  Islam 
retute  such  wholesale  assertions.  Like 
most  al)lc  reformers,  Mohannnad  appeal- 
ed to  the  intellect  and  the  sense  alike  of 
his  dis(i|)les.  The  result  was  the  col- 
laj)se  of  mediieval  empires  and  the  un- 
exampled prosperity  of  a  new  religion 
aiid  a  new  nation.  Until  the  results  of 
Mohammad's  teaching  are  proved  to  be 
myths,  we  may  decline  to  accept  as  true 
theories  which  negative  history. 

Vs\  might  almost  have  spared  our- 
selves any  plea  forMoliammad,  when  we 
read  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Palj^rave's 
onslaught.  *' The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit,"  he  says;  **and,  should  any  of  my 
readers,  though  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
suppose  it,  yet  hesitate  between  approval 
and  rejection  of  Coranic  theology,  its 
practical  results  and  outworking  in  the 
NVahhabee  caj)ital,  may  lielp  him  to 
make  uj)  his  mind."  Here  we  have  the 
root  of  all  this  misconception.  Passing 
by  what  may  be  called  the  "insolence 
of  novelty  "  displayed  in  his  description 
of  the  Wahhabees — (not  quite  as  bad 
as  they  are  here  painted) — we  discover 
that  he  believes  their  testimony  to  be  the 
true  teaching  of  Mohammad — a  genuine 
Ke  for  mat  ion  of  El  Islam.    As  apposite 


were  the  notion  that  Puritanism  repre- 
sented fipostolic  Christianity.  The  Wah- 
habees are  not  Mohammadan  Reformers, 
but  Mohammadan  Puritans,  though,  like 
the  Puritans,  they  pretend  to  the  better 
title. 

Until  recent  years,  Mohammad  was 
unjustly  condemned  by  European  writers 
— he  is  now  commonly  praised  over- 
much. Mr.  Palgrave's  theory  represents 
a  reaction.  We  await  a  philosophical 
handling  of  a  remarkable  man  who  has 
left  his  mark  on  all  time. 

Another  point,  to  which  wo  must 
take  exception,  is  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  We  read,  at  page  311,  *'  The 
lands  where  Arabic  is  at  the  present  day 
spoken  precisely  as  it  was  in  the  age  of 
Mahomet,  or  even  earlier,  with  what- 
ever grammar  and  enunciation  can  sup- 
ply to  give  freshness  and  perfection  to 
it^  exactitude,  are  Djebel  Shomar,  Kas- 
seem,  Sedeyr,  Woshem,  and  the  north- 
ern half  of  'Aared."  This  a.*«tounding 
assertion  is  refuted  by  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  country — by  the  express  o])in- 
ion  of  the  hundred  and  one  native  lexi- 
cographers who  have  made  Arabic  the 
richest  of  all  languages  in  its  dictiona- 
ries. For  many  centuries  past,  but  one 
secluded  district  has  been  by  these  learn- 
ed men  believe<l  to  preserve  the  ancient 
language.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  it  is 
simply  incredible  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  entire  peninsula  still  sjK'ak 
that  tongue,  pure  and  undefiled.  The 
great  caravan  route  from  the  Euphratc»fl 
to  Mekkeh  has  passed  through  these  dis- 
tricts for  centuries  past — nay,  since  the 
promulgation  of  El  Islam  ;  and  can  we 
believe  that  the  fact  of  classical  Arabic 
still  existing  therein  as  the  spoken  lan- 
guage has  been  overlooked  by  all  the 
Arab  professors,  lecturers  in  the  great 
schools  of  Cairo,  El  Biisrah,  and  Damas- 
cus, who  have  passed  along  that  road  t 

The  latter  half  of  the  second  volume 
narrates  a  tour  round  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  continuation  of  the  ad- 
venturous journey  across  the  Peninstila. 
It  is  fully  as  entertaining  as  the  earlier 
narrative,  withal  betraymg  a  more  prac- 
ticed pen.  Take  the  description  of  the 
siupwreck,  dramatically  painted  as  it  is 
— read  it  beside  the  voyages  of  that  won- 
derful sailor,  Sindibad  of  the  sea — and 
then  realize  his  fiequent  shipwrecks  and 
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bair-breadth  escapes.  The  Arab  sailor  is  j  Russia.  It  is  the  great  central  fortress 
liere  portrayed  to  the  life.  We  can  not  i  of  this  mightiest  empire  of  ancient  or 
linger  over  this  portion  of  the  book —  '  modern  times.  It  is  the  throne  of  the 
thouij;h  much  might  be  said  about  it  and  j  Emperors.  Here  they  have  been  crown- 
leariit  from  it — but  we  quit  it  with  less  '  ed  for  ages.  They  would  not  dare  to  be 
regret,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  crowned  elsewhere.  Here  their  thrones, 
the  regions  visited  are  the  least  Arab  of '  and  crowns,  and  imperial  regalia  are  de- 
Uie  Peninsula.  We  have  thus  far  spent  posited  for  safe  keeping  for  the  admii-jv- 
an  hour  with  the  pure  Arabs,  and  may  tion  of  posterity.  The  Kremlin  is  the 
be  content  to  hold  our  hand  while  the  ;  grand  sanctuary  of  religion.  It  is  the 
image  of  that  wonderful  race  is  still  fresh  center  of  Russian  cathedrals  and  the 
in  our  mind.  E.s.r.      '  consecrated  residence  of  the  Holy  Synod 

of  the  Greek  Church  and  her  Metropoli- 
tan  Bishops.      Here  they  perform  the 
THE  KREMLIN  OF  MOSCOW.  coronation  ceremonies  and   anoint   the 

sovereigns  of  Russia  with  holy  oil ;   and 
A  SKETCH  BY  THE  EDITOR.  on  thcse  ocxjaslous  the  imperial  court  of 

'  Russia   exhibits   scenes   of   superlative 
At  the  head  of  this  number  of  the  Ec- '  magnificence,  upon  jeweled  thrones,  with 
LExmc.  may  be  found  a  fine  Engraving  of,  diamond  crowns,  and  precious  stones  of 
the  Kremlin  of  Moscow.   It  is  a  striking    inestimable  value. 

and  accurate  re[)resentation  of  that  an-  I  The  Kremlin  is  the  pride  of  Moscow, 
cient  and  renowned  fortress  of  central  and  the  holy  city  of  all  Russia.  It  was 
Russia.  It  is  so  celebrated  in  the  history  the  chosen  abode  of  the  old  Muscovite 
of  that  groat  em|)ire — the  scene  and  the  Princes — the  long  residence  of  the  old 
birth  place  of  so  many  historic  events,  '  Tartar  sovereigns.  It  is  the  sacred  Al- 
and hold  in  such  high  and  holy  rever- !  cazar  of  the  Sclavonians,  the  great  North- 
ence  by  all  true-hearted  .Russians,  that  ern  Acropolis,  the  far-famed  Alhambra 
we  have  thought  it  an  ol>ject  of  sufficient  of  the  Russians.  And  it  is  the  vener- 
interost  and  instruction  to  bring  it  in  this  ated  mausoleum  of  the  imperial  family 
form  before  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  our  from  Ivan  the  terrible  down  to  Peter  the 
readers.  Having  spent  some  time  in  Great.  And  here  are  the  tombs  of  the 
traversing  and  examining  its  superb  pal-  .  Patriarchs  taking  their  long  slumbers 
aces,  its  cathedral  churches,  its  varieii  with  the  mighty  monarchs  whom  they 
public  buildings,  its  innumerable  objects  crowned.  It  incloses  all  that  is  most 
of  interest  which  are  garnered  up  within  precious  and  sacred  to  the  Russian  race, 
its  precincts,  and  climbing  its  bity  tow-  j  "Have you  seen  Moscow?"  said  Prince 
ers  a  ibw  months  since,  we  may  be  par-  Gortschakoff  to  us  at  St.  Petersburg, 
donod  for  attempting  to  describe,  as  best  "  Not  yet,  sir.  Prince."  "  Oh  you  must 
we  may,  its  vast  collection  of  imperial  go  and  see  Moscow !  You  do  not  see 
treasuros,with  the  edifices  which  are  waV-  Russia  unless  you  see  Moscow,"  he  add- 
ed wllhin  this  remarkable  inclosurc.  We  ed,  with  marked  enthusiasm.  After- 
would  fain  communicate  to  the  mind  of  wards,  when  we  had  traveled  Moscow 
our  readers  the  abiding  interest  and  ad-  and  the  heights  of  the  Kremlin,  wecom- 
mi ration  which  these  marvelous  scenes  prehended  his  meaning,  and  reverenced 
and  objects  imparted  to  us.  But  no  pen  his  princely  enthusiasm.  We  now  beg 
and  no  language  is  a<lequate  to  convey  a  '  the  reader  carefully  to  examine  the  en- 
full  impression.  Nothing  but  an  actual  graving.  In  viewing  this  colossal  col- 
ins[)oction  and  a  personal  examination  lection  of  palaces,  cathedrals  and  tow- 
and  study  of  this  great  historic  locality,  .  ers,  the  spectator  is  supposed  to'  stand 
and  its  countless  objects  can  suflice  to  do  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Mosqua, 
this.  !  above  the  massive  stone  bridge,  with 

The  Kremlin  is  a  colossal  volume  of  its  seven  arches.  The  Mosqua  is  said  to 
Russian  history,  with  many  chapters  and  be  here  two  hundred  yards  in  width, 
a  long  index  of  pages.  It  is  a  record  Immediately  behind  the  spectator  on  the 
of  memorable  events  extending  through  broad  street  where  he  stands,  is  a  long 
>enturies.     It  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  j  range  of  high  buildings  ou  the  same  side  of 
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tlio  river,  and  about  one  third  of  Moscow.  '  torians  afiirin  that  the  origin  of  this  sin- 
The  current  flows  to  the  riglit  along  the  j  gular  cathedral  was  a  whim  of  Ivan  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin,  leaving  a  broad  j  Terrible,  to  try  how  many  distinct  chap- 
carriage-way  between  the  walls  and  thfe  .  els  could  be  erected  under  one  roof,  in 
river.  The  finest  view  of  the  Kremlin  \  such  a  manner  that  divine  service  could 
is  obtained  from  the  Moskwietskir  bridge,  ^  be  performed  sinniltaneously  in  all  with- 
in the  foreground  of  the  engraving.  On  !  out  interference  one  with  another.  This 
this  s[>ot  we  gazed  upon  the  walls,  pal-  |  terrible  monarch,  it  is  said,  was  so  nnieh 
aces  an«l  towers  with  surpassing  ailmira- .  pleased  with  the  edifice,  that  he  cnisud 
tion  Our  tirst  view  on  approaching  ]  the  eyes  of  the  architect  to  be  put  out  to 
this  vast  cluster  of  edifices  excited  a  feel- 1  prevent  him  from  planning  another  like  il. 
ing  of  awe  and  reverence,  almost  of  j  The  whole  is  a  strange  labyrintli,  as  our 
dread,  as  if  the  s])irits  of  the  mighty !  wearied  eyes  and  feet  could  testily, 
dead  had  not  all  departed.  Look  up  Of  the  five  gates  of  the  Kremlin,  we 
now  upon  the  Kremlin.  It  derives  its  only  stop  to  describe  one,  the  Spass  V'or- 
name  from  the  Tartar  word  Kran^  signi-  j  otii,  tlie  gat€  of  the  Redeemer,  near  the 
fying  fortress.  It  is  a  tall  city  in  the  j  St.  Basil  Cathedral.  Over  this  gate  is 
center  of  Moscow.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  j  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  under  glass.  It 
It  is  elevated  like  a  mighty  salver,  laden  '  is  held  in  greatest  reverence  by  the  Rils- 
and  filled  with  palaces  and  cathedrals, ;  sians.  This  gate  forms  a  passage  throuich 
high  above  its  surroundings.  It  is  en- i  the  tower  of  about  twenty  paces.  Every 
cin;led  by  castellated  walls  a  mile  and  a  one,  monarch,  high  or  low,  must  take  of! 
half  in  extent.  These  walls  vary  from  his  hat  here  and  keep  it  off  till  he  passes 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  thick,  and  from  through.  Its  sacred  reputation  has  con* 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  surmounted  with  tinned  for  centuries.  The  Tartars  could 
sixty-one  turrets,  and  having  five  gates  not  pass  it.  Miraculous  clouds,  it  is  said, 
of  entrance.  It  dates  from  VM')1.  Within  '  veiled  it  from  view.  There  is  a  sort  of 
these  walls  are  contained  all  the  most  legend  that  the  French  army  could  not 
historically  important  buildings  of  Mos-  ,  force  an  entrance  by  this  gate.  Tiiey  at- 
cow  ;  the  holiest  churches,  with  the  tempted  to  blow  open  the  gate  with  can- 
toiDhs  of  tlui  ancient  Czars,  patriarchs  non ;  but  the  powder  would  not  burn. 
Mild  metropolitans — the  imperial  palaces,  |  They  built  a  fire  over  the  touch-hole; 
ancient  and  mixlern,  celebrated  convents,  '  but  the  powder  exploded  the  wrong  way, 
the  arsenal,  senate-house  and  architec-  and  killed  the  gunners,  so  it  is  said. 
tural  memorials  of  every  period  of  Ilus-  j  But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  now  cross 
sian  history).  All  the  monarchs  have  felt  |  the  bridge,  enter  by  the  western  gate,  on 
it  a  duty  '^o  adorn  and  improve  the  '  the  left  of  the  engraving,  ascend  the  ter- 
Kieiiilin  by  adding  some  monument,  races  and  stand  within  the  walls  of  this 
It  has  thirty-two  churches  and  cathe-  renowned  fortress.  We  walk  along  the 
<lrals,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  tow-  whole  facade  in  full  view  of  the  spot 
e.rs  and  cupolas  in  gold  and  green  col-  where  we  stood  across  the  bridge.  We 
or<,  glittering  with  star-spangles.  The  j  look  down  from  the  battlements  upon  the 
churches  vary  in  the  number  of  cupolas.  '  flowing  Mosqua,  and  beyond  the  river 
Some  have  tliree,  others  four,  and  some  ;  upon  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  We 
hav«3  thirteen  cupolas,  which  are  sym- '  face  about,  and  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
bolical.  Three  cupolas  represent  the  ;  the  Kremlin,  with  its  palaces,  cathedrals 
Trinity.  Five  cupolas  indicate  Christ!  and  towers.  We  stand  in  the  center  and 
with  the  four  Evangelists,  and  thirteen,  \  on  the  sacred  heart  of  Ilussia.  Here  the 
Christ  and  the  twelve  Aj)Ostles.  One  of  mighty  pulsations  of  that  vast  empire 
the  most  singular  and  wonderful  build-  have  been  felt  for  ages.  It  is  a  fitting 
ings  is  the  cathedral  of  Vasili  Blagennoi,  abode  of  imperial  magnificence.  Around 
or  the  church  of  St.  J^asil,  whose  towers  this  brilliant  centre,  stretches  on  eveiy 
and  cupola.^  may  be  seen  pointing  heaven-  side  the  city  of  Moscow. 
ward  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  engrav-  Let  us  next  ascend  the  lofly  tower  of 
ing.  It  has  twenty  towers  and  domes,  the  Grand  John,  as  it  is  called.  It  is 
They  are  of  <lifreient  shapes  and  sizes,  the  tower  of  Ivan,  a  little  on  the  right 
and  painted  in  Qsary  possible  color.  Ills- ,  from  the  center  of  the  engraving.     Ii  is 
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the  highest  tower  in  Moscow,  exceeding  the  list  of  fearful  tragedies  and  ravished  it. 
two  hundred  feet.  It  has  numerous  sto-  Next  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars, 
ries  or  belfries,  affording  fine  views  as  ,  who  sacked  it,  and  put  many  of  the  in- 
the  visitor  ascends  the  staircase.  Close  habitants  to  the  sword.  Again  in  1536  it 
behind  this  tower,  and  near  the  entrance, '  was  nearly  consumed  by  fire,  and  two 
stands  the  monster  bell  of  Moscow,  the  ^  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in 
greatest  the  world  has  seen.  It  has  ex-  the  flames.  In  1571,  the  Tartars  fired 
cited  the  wonder  of  ages.  ^  the  suburbs,  and  a  furious  wind  drove 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  look  at  it. ,  the  flames  into  the  city,  and  not  less  than 
It  is  called  the  monarch.  It  is  twenty-  |  100,000  persons  perished  by  fire  or  sword, 
one  feet  high  and  twenty-two  in  circum-  In  1011  a  large  portion  of  the  city  was 
ference.  Its  weight  is  over  seventy  tons.  '  again  destroyed  by  fire.  The  terrible 
It  is  said  to  be  worth,  as  old  metal,  a  scenes  in  the  modern  burning  of  Moscow 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  It  fell  from  by  order  of  Count  Rostophin  are  still 
the  tower  in  1737,  and  broke  out  a  piece  fresh  on  the  pages  of  history.  It  was  a 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  This  fearful  sacrifice  to  destroy  this  sacred  city 
opening  on  one  side  forms  the  door  of  en-  '  of  the  Russians  by  their  own  hands.  But 
trance,  which  we  passed  last  year.  We  it  sealed  the  doom  of  Napoleon  and  his 
ascend  to  the  first  story  in  which  is  hung  grand  army.  This  massive  old  tower  has, 
a  solitary  bell,  weighing  sixty -four  tons,  however,  stood  firni  amid  all  these  scenes 
It  requires  the  strength  of  tlu-ee  men  to  ofblood  and  fire.  Turn  your  eye  down  now 
toll  it  three  times  a  year.  Ascending  the  upon  the  ground,  and  look  along  the  walls 
upper  belfries,  we  find  more  than  forty  bells  near  this  tower,  and  you  may  count,  as  we 
in  this  tower,  diminishing  in  size  as  we  as-  '  did,  876  cannon  which  once  belonged  to 
cend.  On  Easter  Eve  a  death-like  silence  the  grand  army  of  France,  which  were 
reigns  in  all  the  streets,  till  on  a  sudden,  left  or  lost,  or  captured,  or  buried  in  the 
at  midnight,  the  thunders  of  the  guns  of  snows  of  Russia  on  that  terrible  reti'eat 
the  Kremlin  burst  forth,  and  the  clangor  ;  They  are  placed  here  as  historic  memori- 
of  all  the  church  bells  of  Moscow,  many  als  of  that  wicked  invasion, 
hundreds  in  number,  are  heard  resounding  j  But  enough  here.  We  must  not  lin- 
over  the  city,  while  countless  thousands  !  ger  on  the  outside  of  things.  Let  usde- 
of  the  inhabitants  come  forth,  and  with '  scend  and  enter  the  palace  and  other 
one  voice  all  repeat  the  words,  "  Christ '.  famed  edifices  of  the  Kremlin. 
is  risen,l*  and  all  evince  great  joy  at  the  j  We  first  enter  the  great  palace  (called 
glad  tidings.  We  reach  the  summit  of  in  Russian  Bolshoi  Dvoretz),  seen  in 
the  tower,  and  look  abroad  over  the  the  centre  of  the  engraving.  It  was  built 
most  magnificent  scene  in  Europe.  Clus-  '  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after  the 
tered  around  the  tower  upon  which  we  burning  of  Moscow,  upon  the  ruins  of 
stand  are  thirty-two  churches,  including  the  oldTaitar  palace,  partially  destroyed 
the  cathedrals  within  the  walls  of  the  by  Napoleon.  Directly  behind,  and  con- 
Kremlin.  We  look  down  upon  them  '  nected  by  steps  and  passage  ways  with 
ull — domes,  towers,  golden  spires,  and  i  the  modern  palace,  is  the  vast  quadrangu- 
imperial  palaces.  Beyond  the  walls  of '  lar  palace  ofthe  old  Czars  of  Russia,  whose 
the  Kremlin  the  eye  wanders  over  the  i  massive  towers  and  cupolas  are  seen 
whole  city  of  Moscow  with  its  five  hun-  looming  up  in  the  rear  on  the  left  of  the 
dred  churches,  and  countless  domes  of!  dark  turret  at  the  corner  of  the  walls,  as 
green  and  red,  staiTed  with  gold,  glit-  ■  seen  in  the  engraving.  In  the  modem 
tering  spires  pointing  upward  in  rich  pro- I  palace  you  ascend  and  enter  the  great 
fusion  over  the  city  landscape  f:u*and  near,  j  throne  room  and  the  vast  reception  room, 
What  mighty  and  memorable  events,  '  of  superlative  magnificence,  surpassing 
and  what  tragic  scenes  have  occurred  and  !  all  royal  or  imperial  apartments  in  Eu- 
becn  witnessed  within  the  purview  of  rope.  The  whole  interior,  massive  col- 
this  high  tower.  Fearful  calamities  have  j  umns  and  all,  seemed  lined  and  covered 
visited  Moscow  along  the  line  of  its  his- 1  with  burnished  gold.  Here  in  these 
tory.  Six  times  it  has  been  devastated  !  sumptuous  apaitments,  on  coronation 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  or  sword.  |  days,  and  other  state  occasions,  one  ofthe 
Tamerlane,  the  Eastern  Destioyer,  began  :  most  brilliant  courts  of  the  world  are  68- 
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peinbk'd,  and  do  homage  to  earth's  might- 1 
k'st  monarch  on  his  throne   of  dazzling  j 
splendor.     We  were   permitted   to  ap-  j 
proach  within  twelve  fVet  of  the  throne,  ! 
which  is  the  assigned  limit  to  all;  though  | 
the  throne  was  then  vacated,  and  the  pa-  | 
geant  over  for  the  time.  We  were  shown  . 
into  many  of  the  private  rooms,  which  j 
have  hcen  occupied  by  different  membere  i 
of  the  imperial  family  while  living,  and 
by  those  who  have  gone  to  their  last 
mausoleum,  preserved  in  perfect  order,  as 
thev  were  left  when  last  tenanted.     In 
the  r(j()m  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  were 
lett  the  j)ersonal  ornaments,  and  even  his 
po(-ket  handkerchief,  when   on  his  way  j 
to  Taganrog  to  die.     But  we  must  not 
linger.     Let  us  pass  on  into  the  old  pal- 
ace of  the  Czars  called  the  Terema,  and 
the  (iranovitaya  Palata,  a  kind  of  double 
palace,  whose  towers  and  domes  you  may 
see  in  the  engraving  over  the  roof  of  the 
larg(»  palace.  The  Tcnma  is  distinguished 
by  three  rows  of  uf>per  windows  close 
together,  receding  like  steps  one  above 
the  uther.  The  lowest  story  is  the  largest, 
and   each  story  gradually  recedes  to  the 
lop,  which  contains  but  one  room.    The 
balconies  around  each  story  can  be  plain- 
Iv  seen  in  the  enmaving.     On  the  lowest 
floor  the  throne  and  audience  chambers 
ol'  tiie  old  Czars  are  shown.   The  walls  are 
c^jvered  with  decorations  that  remind  the 
visitor  of  the  gorgeous  glories  of  the  Al- 
hambra.    It  was  on  the  terrace  roof  of  the 
Tertina,  appearing  square  in  the  engrav- 
ing, having  a  little  spire  on  each  side, 
from  which  there  is  magnificent  view  of 
Moscow  and  its  environs.     Here  Napo- 
leon placed  himself  on   the  first  day  of 
his  short  stay  in  Moscow,  to  gaze  abroad 
on  the  devoted  city.     We  can  almost 
fancy  his  ghost  there  still,  peering  over 
the  fearful  ruins  which  followed  in  the 
footsteps   of   his   wicked   inviision,  the 
crowninu:  height  of  his  w^ondrous  career. 
From  that  day  dated  his  downward  pro- 
gress, and  to  his  colossal  ambition,  deep 
and  dreadful  ruin.    From  that  high  tow- 
er Xapoleon  beheld  the  mighty  confla- 
gration of  Moscow,  wliich  was  to  him 
like  a  funeral  pyre. 

On  tills  account  it  is  a  memorable  spot 
in  some  respects.  In  the  second  story  of 
the  other  old  palace,  whoso  domes  are 
seen  behind  tlie  high  dark  tower  in  the 
engraving,  is  another  coronation  hall  of! 


the  old  Czars.  It  is  a  curious  building. 
In  this  low  and  vaulted  apartment,  the 
ai'ches  unite  in  the  centre,  and  rest  upon 
one  thick  square  column.  -The  crimson 
velvet  hangings  used  at  the  emperor's 
coronation,  still  adorn  the  walls.  They 
are  embroidered  in  gold,  with  eagles 
bearing  thunderbolts.  The  throne,  under 
a  velvet  canopy,  is  opposite  the  entrance. 
The  pillar  in  the  center  is  divided  by 
circular  shelves,  on  which  the  regalia  are 
displayed  on  the  day  of  the  coronation. 
Here  each  emperor  was  ac<;ustomed  to 
sit  enthroned  after  the  ceremonies  in  the 
cathedral,  robed  for  the  first  time  with 
all  the  imperial  insignia,  and  dine  with 
his  nobles.  After  the  imperial  feast  is 
over,  the  room  remains  unused,  and  un- 
trodden, save  by  the  curious  traveler,  until 
death  calls  the  reigning  Czar  to  the 
mausoleum  of  his  fathers,  and  tlien  the 
gorgeous  banquet  is  spread  anew  for  his 
successor.  It  is  an  impressive  spot  As 
we  lingered  in  a  sort  of  musing  admira- 
tion, our  fancy  was  busy  in  vain  attempts 
to  give  some  kind  of  resurrection  to  the 
scenes  of  imperial  grandeur  which  have 
here  been  enacted,  but  in  vain.  The 
main  portion  of  this  old  palace  was  great- 
ly injured  and  desolated  by  Napoleon 
and  his  army  during  the  invasion.  We 
were  shown  the  arched  room,  with  mas- 
sive walls,  which  Napoleon  chose  for  his 
occupancy ;  but  from  which  he  was  driven 
by  the  fire  and  smoke.  We  were  pointed 
to  the  small  windows  out  of  which  he 
looked  upon  the  devoted  city  wrapped  in 
fiames.  The  Emperors  Alexander  and 
Nicholas  expended  immense  sums  of 
money  in  the  repairs  and  reendowment 
of  these  edifices,  so  famed  in  the  history 
of  Moscow. 

Let  us  next  repair  to  the  cathedral  of 
the  Assumption,  whose  broad  tower  and 
dome  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  next 
on  the  left  to  the  grand  John  Tow-er.  It 
seems  to  stand  amid  a  cluster  of  small 
domes  and  towers.  In  this  Ciitliedral  all 
the  emperors  of  Russia  for  centuries  have 
been  crowned.  The  whole  contour  of 
this  ancient  edifice  is  remarkable  and 
strange.  We  examined  it  frequently. 
On  entering  it  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is 
bewildered  with  the  glitter  of  gold  and 
the  glare  of  color.  The  whole  church  is 
gilt  within ;  even  the  massive  pillars  ^six 
tect  in  diameter,  that  support  the  fine 
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cupolas,  are  covered  with  this  material 
fi'om  top  to  bottom,  and  the  walls  are  gill 
also.  Over  this  golden  ground- work  im- 
mense fresco-paintings  have  been  execu- 
ted. The  fitfures  are  ffisrantic  in  size. 
Among  the  marvelous  objects  in  this 
cathedral  is  a  Mount  Sinai  of  pure  ducat 
gold — a  present  from  that  extravagant 
minister  of  Catherine  II.,  Prince  Potemp- 
kin.  On  the  summit  stands  a  golden 
Moses  with  a  golden  table  of  the  law ; 
and  within  the  golden  mountain  is  a  gold- 
en coffin  to  contain  the  host.  It  is  said 
to  weigh  120,000  ducats.  We  were  par- 
ticularly curious  to  see  the  great  Bible, 
I  le  gift  of  the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great. 
The  cover  is  so  loaded  with  gold  and 
jewels  that  it  is  said  to  require  two  strong 
men  to  carry  it  into  the  church.  We  had 
previously  inquired  of  one  of  the  Moscow 
pastors,  how  many  New  Testaments  in 
Modern  Russ  he  would  need  to  supply 
the  destitute  in  that  city  ;  he  answered 
Gfly  thousand  copies.  We  thought  how 
many  such  Testaments  the  gold  and  jew- 
els on  this  one  Bible  would  pay  for !  But 
it  is  consecrated  wealth ;  the  emeralds  on 
the  cover  are  an  inch  long,  and  the  whole 
binding  cost,  as  we  were  told,  1,100,000 
rubles,  or  about  a  million  of  dollars,  which, 
if  the  American  Bible  Society  had  it,  it 
could,  we  thhik,  be  put  to  a  far  more 
practical  and  useful  purpose.  Another 
object  of  attraction  is  the  throne  of  Vla- 
dimir the  Great,  within  a  house  of  brass- 
work,  on  which  we  were  kindly  allowed 
to  take  our  temporary  seat  by  paying  the 
priest  a  moderate  sum,  but  without  any 
feeling  of  conscious  exaltation,  so  far  as 
we  remember.  But  it  is  a  sacred  cathe- 
dral. Within  its  precincts  the  most  au- 
gust and  solemn  ceremonies  of  imperial 
coronations  have  taken  place  for  ages. 
Here  the  present  great  and  good  Emper- 
or Alexander  II.  was  crowned,  in  1856, 
with  a  gorgeous  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence never  before  equaled.  The  cost 
was  five  millions  of  dollars.  Here  the 
imperial  mantle  of  silver  and  ermine, 
richly  studded  with  gems,  was  clasped 
around  the  shoulders  of  Alexander  by 
the  venerable  archbishop.  Then  the 
great  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  who  reverently  bent 
to  receive  it.  Then  his  majesty  seated 
himself  on  the  throne,  with  the  golden 
•oeptre  in  hand.    Then  the  emperor  lift- 


ed his  crown  from  his  own  head,  and 
touched  with  it  the  head  of  his  beautiful 
empress,  and  then  placed  a  smaller  crown 
upon  her  head  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
imperial  family  of  Russia,  and  the  nobles 
and  countless  disynitaries  of  that  and  other 
countries.  Amid  this  scene,  conspicuous 
and  near  the  emperor,  was  the  renowned 
Todleben,  whose  portrait  may  be  found 
in  our  last  number.  From  the  center  of 
the  roof  of  this  cathedral  is  suspended  a 
crown  of  massive  silver,  with  forty -eight 
chandeliers  all  in  a  single  piece  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  2,000  pounds.  The  pictures 
of  the  saints  on  the  walls  number  twenty- 
three  hundred,  besides  the  portraits  of 
the  old  historians.  This  cathedral  was 
founded  in  1325,  and  rebuilt  in  1472. 
In  this  church  are  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs, and  the  massive  golden  shrine  of 
the  Patriarch  Nicon,  held  in  sacred  rever- 
ence by  the  old  Russians. 

JjCt  us  next  enter  the  adjoining  cathe- 
dral on  the  left.  It  is  that  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  with  a  sharp  pointed  tow- 
er. This  church  forms  the  sepulchre  of 
all  the  old  Czars  of  Russia,  from  Ivan 
the  TeiTible,  down  to  Peter  the  Great 
Their  portraits,  large  as  life,  are  painted 
in  fresco  on  the  walls.  Each  is  wrapped 
in  a  white  mantle,  as  if  watching  his  own 
tomb.  In  this  church  is  a  lavish  use  of 
pure  gold,  in  adorning  the  last  resting 
place  of  those  whose  remains  sleep  in  the 
twenty-six  tombs  in  this  sanctuary  of  the 
dead.  We  might  also  step  into  the 
church  of  the  Annunciation  near  by, 
which  is  rich  in  relics  of  all  the  saints  in 
the  calendars,  but  we  pass  on  into  the 
great  treasure  house  of  the  Kremlin.  It 
is  the  edifice  with  a  broad  round  dome, 
with  a  small  cupola  on  the  top,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving  a  little  on  the  left  of  the 
great  palace.  The  lower  portions  are 
filled  with  all  manner  of  antiquities  of  the 
imperial  Czars.  Here  is  a  curious  coUeo- 
tion  of  the  state  carriages  belonging  to 
former  sovereigns,  and  the  big  sledge  on 
runners,  fitted  up  like  a  drawing  room,  in 
which,  while  traveling  amid  the  snows 
of  Russia,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  used  to 
dine  with  twelve  of  her  suit 

Ascending  the  broad  and  handsome 
stairs,  yon  enter  immense  galleries.  Here 
are  collected  the  crowns  of  the  early  Czars, 
warlike  trophies  and  trappings.  These 
galleries  contain  innumerable  treasons. 
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Here  is  the  magnificent  crown  of  Ivan,  •  precious  stones  to  satisfy  a  strai^r*s  ou- 
adomed  with  the  richest  gems  and  dia- 1  riositj^and  illostrate  the  superlative  riehea 
mends,  and  then  a  throne  covered  with  i  and  massive  grandeur  of  Rusedan  Impe- 
crimson  velvet  blazing  with  diamonds.  I  rial  monaiohs  in  past  ages.  And  this  is 
Here  are  the  captared  crowns  of  the  va- !  comparatively  an  imperfect  attempt  to 
rious  countiies  which  now  compose  the  describe  what  our  eyes  almost  wearied 
vast  Russian  Empire.  All  these  are  in  seeing,  examining,  and  admiring.  And 
mounted  on  tripods  four  or  five  feet  high,  '  all  this  vast  vaxjety  of  objects,  and  many 
under  glass  vases,  cushioned  and  em-  \  others,  are  comprised  within  the  walls 
broidered  in  velvet  and  gold.  Here  are  and  precincts  of  the  Kremlin,  as  seen  in 
numerous  diadems  and  regalia  worn  at  the  engravine.  It  is  true,  however,  and 
former  coronations  of  the  old  Czars.  Here  should  be  added,  that  laree  and  extensive 
is  the  crown  of  Vladimir,  ornamented  buildings,  standing  in  t£e  back  ground 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  \  or  rear  of  the  palaces  and  cathedrals,  as 
beauty  and  value.  The  crown  of  Alexi- !  seen  in  the  fore  ground  of  the  engraving, 
vitch  has  881  diamonds  in  it,  and  under  !  are  out  ofsight  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
the  cross  which  surmounted  it  an  im-  A  word  in  regard  to  the  little  palaoe 
mense  and  costly  ruby.  Here  is  the  seen  quite  on  the  left  of  the  engraving, 
crownofPcter  the  Great,  containing  847  i  in  the  same  style  as  the  large  palaoe. 
diamonds,  and  the  crown  of  Catherine  .  The  little  palaoe  was  built  by  the  Emper- 
his  widow,  enriched  with  2,536  fine  dia-  ;  or  Nicholas,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
monds,  to  which  Anne  added  a  ruby  of  time  after  his  marriage,  and  before  he 
enormous  size  bought  at  Pekin.  And  I  became  Emperor.  In  this  palace  he 
here  is  the  crown  of  Poland,  of  sad  his- !  learned  his  sons  tlie  art  of  war  in  hand- 
toric  interest.  Here  we  saw  also  many  ,  ling  the  musket  But  we  will  not  de- 
thrones which  we  can  not  stop  to  desorib^  i  tain  the  reader  to  describe  its  interior, 
save  a  few.  The  throne  of  Boris  Oodu-  ;  though  many  objects  might  interest. 
noff  is  adorned  with  2,760  turquoises  and  Other  edifices  of  greater  or  lesser  note 
other  ])recious  stones.  Here  is  the  throne  might  be  named  and  entered ;  but  enough 
of  the  first  Romanoff,  enriched  with  of  this.  Let  us  now  descend  the  ter- 
8,824  ;  and  the  throne  of  his  son  contidns  races,  re-cross  the  bridge,  and  stand  for  a 
87 G,  and  1 ,220  other  jewels  and  many  '  moment  at  our  first  position,  on  the  bank 
pearls.  Another  great  curiosity  is  the  of  the  Mosqua.  Up  the  river  on  the  letl 
two  chairs  in  which  the  emperor  and  em-  are  the  Sparrow  Hills,  to  which  we  wish 
press  sit  on  coronation  occasions.  The  \  to  take  the  reader  for  a  few  moments.  It 
emperor's  cliair  was  on  every  part,  the  '  is  a  short  ride,  but  offers  a  most  inter- 
legs,  arms,  apd  back,  studded  with  dia- !  esting  and  magnificent  view  of  Moscow. 
monds,  many  of  large  size.  And  the  i  We  pass  along  the  broad  Boulevard,  lined 
chair  of  the  empress  is  quite  similar,  but  with  vast  buildings,  palaces,  hos{Htals, 


a  few  less  of  diamonds.  We  could  not 
well  count  them,  but  the  entire  nom- 
l>er  of  diamonds  or  predous  stones  on 
these  two  chairs  can  not  be  less  than  a 


barracks,  all  colossal  edifices,  while  nu- 
merous convents  reiir  their  embattled 
walls  and  tapering  towers  in  the  distance. 
We  pass  the  great  hospital  of  Prince 


thousand.  But  almost  surpassing  all  else  Galatzin,  the  beautiful  villa  of  the  £m- 
which  we  saw  was  the  ad(N*nment8  of:  press,  a  gift  of  Prinoe  Orlof(  with  its 
Catherine  XL,  who  appeared  on  horse-  spacious  gardens,  extending  to  the  bonks 

of  the  river^  with  every  variety  of  shrub- 


back,  in  man*s  attire,  to  her  admiring  sub- 
jects. The  bridle-head  and  rdbs,  stir- 
rups and  saddle-cloth,  are  lavishly  strewn 


bery  and  plants.  We  reach  and  stand  on 
the  summit  of  the  Sparrow  Hills,  which 


with  diamonds,  and  amethysts  of  dazsling' command  the  most  extensive  view  of 
splendor.     In  the  center  of  the  boss  on  i  ^e  Kremlin  and  the  whole  city  of  Hos- 


tile horse's  breast  was  an  immense  dia- 
mond of  surpassing  briilliancy,  in  a  cirde 
of  pink  topazes,  inclosed  by  pearls,  and 
tlien  again  by  diamonds  and  goldr  AD 
ai*e  of  marvelous  beauty.  But  enough  of 
thrones,  and  crowns,  and  diamoiidsi  and 
Kjkw  Sbriks— Vol.  IL,  Na  6. 


COW.  Tou  are  elevated  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  high  above  the  river,  which 
here  curves  around  like  a  vast  amj^hi- 
theater,  but  dose  at  the  foot  of  the  biUs. 
The  curve  is  in  the  form  of  an  immensa 
ox-bow,  about  two  nUks  loqg  on  eadi. 
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Hide,  and  a  mile  across.  The  Kremlin 
stands  just  within  the  right  side  of  the 
bow,  near  the .  extremity,  where  it  be- 
f^^ins  to  curve  again  to  the  right  below 
the  bridge.  You  stand  two  hundred  feet 
high  outside  the  main  bend  of  the  bow. 
Within  the  bow  is  a  wide  plain,  and 
green  fields,  and  many  public  buildings. 
It  was  here,  on  the  summit  of  these  high 
hills,  where  Napoleon  and  his  grand 
army  came  finst  in  sight  of  Moscow,  af- 
ter their  long  and  weary  march  amid 
battles  and  blood.  The  loud  exclama- 
tion, Moscow !  Moscow !  ran  along  the 
extended  ranks.  We  could  not  avoid 
the  same  exclamation,  Moscow!  Mos- 
cow !  from  very  admiration  of  this  great 
capital  city  of  Russia. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful 
day  in  August,  that  we  went  to  the 
Sparrow  Hills.  The  evening  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  the  sky  was  cloudless. 
Moscow  lay  spread  out  far  and  wide, 
like  a  map.  The  domes  and  towers  of 
five  hundred  churches,  with  their  golden 
cupolas  flashing  and   dazzling  in    the 


bright  evening  wan  widely  over  the  ei- 
tended  city,  surpasseB  inmatGhleMgne- 
deur  all  else  in  Borope,  or  the  worid 
In  the  center  of  this  most  attnusdn 
scene,  stands  preeminent  and  conqpiei- 
ous  the  ELrenuin,  with  its  domes  and 
towers.  It  is  not  strange  that  Moscow 
and  the  Kremlin  hold  such  a  place  d 
reverence  and  affection  in  the  hearts  rf 
true  Russians.  Had  Napoleon  knows 
fully  this  important  fiict,  he  wonld  boI 
have  venturea  on  the  captaze  of  this  holf 
city,  nor  thus  bron^ht  down  npon  Urn- 
self  and  his  grand  army  such  tembb 
retribution.  On  these  Sparrow  BSBi 
Napoleon  caaght  the  first  view  of  Mf» 
cow  in  all  its  pride,  grandenr,  and  mag^ 
nificcnce ;  so,  from  these  same  hillsi  s 
few  davs  after,  he  took  a  sad,  lingmig 
look  of  the  same  city  enveloped  in  smok- 
ing ruins. 

But  Moscow  has  arisen,  like  the  (dki 
Phenix,  from  its  ashes,  and  now  q^pMB 
far  more  magnificent  than  before,  as  Ai 
great  commercial  metropolis  of  L 
It  is  worth  a  long  joomey  to  see  i^ 


POETRY. 


CLEOPATRA. 

Hkrk,  Chnrmian,  take  my  braccleti^ 

They  bat:  with  a  purple  Btain 
Mt  arms ;  turn  over  my  pillows — 

They  are  hot  where  I  have  loin : 
Open  the  lattice  wider, 

A  gauze  on  my  bosom  throw, 
And  let  me  inhale  the  odors 
That  over  the  garden  blow. 

I  dreamed  I  was  with  my  Antony, 

And  in  Iiis  anns  I  lay ; 
Ah,  me !  the  vision  has  vanished — 

Its  music  has  died  away. 
The  flame  and  the  i)erfumc  have  poribhed — 

As  this  spiced  arumntic  itastille, 
That  wound  the  blue  smoke  of  its  odor. 

Is  now  but  an  ashy  hill. 

Scatter  upon  me  rose-leaves, 

They  cool  me  after  my  sleeps 
And  with  sandal  odors  fan  me 

1'ill  into  my  veins  they  creep ; 
Reach  down  the  lute,  and  play  me 

A  melancholy  tune, 
To  rhyme  with  the  dream  that  haa  vanished. 

And  the  slumbering  aftenuxML 


There,  drowiing  in  golden  Bonliglh^ 

Loiten  the  slow  imooda  Nik^ 
Through  slender  pBpjiL  that 

The  sleeping  oocodue. 
The  lotus  lolls  on  the  mtJmr^ 

And  opens  its  henit  of  gold. 
And  over  its  broed  lenfwfoinc 

Never  a  ripple  is  roUao. 
The  twilight  breeae  is  too  laij 

Those  featherr  palms  to  wmvi^ 
And  yon  little  clood  is  sa  "wirinii^f 

As  a  stone  above  a  grave. 

Ah  mel  thisHfttea  nalme 

Opprones  my  heart  and  hraial 
Oh  I  for  a  stoim  and  thvndor— 

For  lightning  and  wild  lleroe  lain ! 
Fling  down  that  Into— 1  hate  it  I 

Take  rather  his  buckler  and  mei^ 
And  crash  them  and  dash  Aem 

TiU  this  sleeping  worid  is 


Hark !  to  my  Indian  heaiity^ 

My  cockatoo,  c  ^  ai% 

With  roses  nndtor  ««■  *%>  Bia— 

l^iat  flashes  across  iLb  j/kL 

Look!  listen!  asbadn  imd 
To  his  hoop  o       M 

HowhetremMM-  .  0\ 
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And  shneks  ns  lie  madly  swings ! 
Oh,  cockntfK),  shriek  for  Antony  ^ 

Cry,  **C()me,  my  love,  come  home!" 
iSh  nek,  * '  A  ntony  !*  A  n  tony !  Antony  1 " 

Till  he  hears  you  even  in  Rome. 

There — leave  me,  and  take  from  my  chamber 

'J'hat  \%Tetohed  little  gazelle, 
With  its  brit^ht  hlaek  eyes  so  mcaninglesB, 

And  its  silly  tinkling  bell ! 
Take  him, — my  nerves  he  vexes — 

The  thiniL^  without  blood  or  brain,—    • 
Or,  hv  the  bodv  of  Isis, 

I'll  snap  his  thin  neck  in  twain  I 

Leave  me  to  gaze  at  the  landscape 

Mi^iily  stretching  away, 
Wh<n  the  afternoon's  opaline  tremors 

O'er  the  mountiiins  quivering  play; 
Till  the  fiercer  splendor  of  sunset 

I*(mrs  from  the  west  its  fire, 
And  molted,  as  in  a  cnicible, 

Tlieir  earthy  forms  expire ; 
And  the  bald  hlear  skull  of  the  desert 

With  glowing  mountains  is  crowned, 
That  Imrning  like  moltiMi  jewels 

Circle  its  temples  round. 

I  will  lie  and  dream  of  the  past-time. 

Jl^^ons  of  tliought  away,  ^ 

And  through  the  jungle  of  memory 

Loosen  my  fancy  to  play ; 
When,  a  smooth  and  velvety  tiger, 

Kihl>ed  with  yellow  and  black, 
Sup])le  and  ciishion-footcd 

1  wandered,  where  never  the  track  • 

Of  a  human  creature  had  rustled 

The  silence  of  mighty  woods. 
And.  fierce  in  a  tyrannous  freedom, 

I  knew  but  the  law  of  my  moods. 
Tlie  elephant,  trumpeting,  started 

When  he  heard  my  footstep  near, 
And  tlie  spotted  giraffes  fled  wildly 

In  a  vol  low  cloud  of  fear. 

» 

I  suoked  in  the  noontide  splendor, 

Quivering  along  the  glade. 
Or  yawning,  panting,  and  dreaming. 

Basked  in  the  tamarisk  shade, 
Till  I  heard  my  wild  male  roaring. 

As  the  shadows  of  night  came  on. 
To  brcKKl  in  the  trees'  thick  branches 

And  the  shadow  of  sleep  was  gone; 
Then  I  roused,  and  roared  in  answer. 

And  unsheathed  from  my  cusliioned  feet 
My  cumng  claws,  and  stretched  me. 

And  wandered  my  mate  to  greet. 
We  toyed  in  the  ainl)er  moonlight, 

iJ\K)n  the  warm  flat  sand, 
And  stnick  at  each  other  our  massiye  arms — 

I  low  powerful  he  was  and  grand ! 
His  vellow  eves  flashed  fiercely 

As  he  crouched  and  gazed  at  me, 
And  his  ({uivering  tail,  like  a  serpent, 

Tuitciied  curving ner>(>usly. 
Then  like  a  storm  he  seized  me. 

With  a  wild  triumphant  cry, 
And  we  met,  as  two  clouds  in  heayen 

When  the  thunders  l>efore  them  fly. 
W«*  grappled  and  struggled  together. 

For  his  love  like  his  rage  was  rude; 
And  his  teeth  in  the  swelling  folds  of  my  neek 

At  times,  in  our  play,  drew  blood. 


Often  another  suitor—^ 

For  I  was  flexile  and  fair — 
Fought  for  me  in  the  moonlight, 

While  I  lay  crouching  there. 
Till  his  blood  was  drained  by  the  desert ; 

And,  ruffled  with  triumph  and  power, 
He  licked  me  and  lay  beside  me 

To  breathe  him  a  yast  half-hour. 
Then  down  to  the  fountain  we  loitered, 

Where  the  antelopes  came  to  drink ; 
Like  a  bolt  we  qirang  upon  thepi, 

Ere  they  had  time  to  shrink. 
We  drank  their  blood  and  crushed  them, 

And  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 
And  the  hungriest  lion  doubted 

Ere  he  disputed  with  him. 

That  was  a  life  to  liye  for ! 

Not  this  wedk  human  life, 
With  its  friyolous  bloodless  pasaion^ 

Its  poor  and  petty  strife  I 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  hero, 

The  shadows  of  twilight  grow, 
And  the  tiger's  ancient  fierceness 

In  my  yeins  begins  to  flow. 
Come  not  cringing  to  sue  me ! 

Take  me  with  triumph  and  power, 
As  a  warrior  that  storms  a  fortress! 

I  will  not  shrink  or  cower. 
Come,  as  you  came  in  the  desert, 

Ere  we  were  women  and  men, 
When  the  tiger  passions  were  in  us, 

And  love  as  you  loved  me  then ! 

w.  i» 

— Blackwood's  MagaxvM, 


THE  MATTEBHORN  SACBIFICB. 

To  do  what  none 

Before  had  done 
They  brayed  the  ice-fleld's  tracklMs  way; 

They  courted  Fame, 

They  sought  a  name ; 
The  bubble  burst — and  where  an  they? 

The  deed  is  done, 

The  prise  is  won ; 
Tliey  sleep  where  nqpe  hare  slept  before; 

For  eyer  hurled 

From  out  the  world ; 
One  slip^  one  plunge— and  all  if  o^  I 

No  living  soul 

May  now  imroU 
That  page  of  horror,  woe,  and  stiUb, 

By  terror  wrought 

On  coosdoiia  thought 
With  tha  whola  being^  storied  tifii. 


Br  wild  despair 

Ffre-written  there^- 
In  one  brief  moment  felt  and  seen, 

The  eyil  done 

The  goodibrgone — 
Whatever  they  are,  wen^  might  have  been. 

We  moam  the  waste 

Of  their  rich  past — 
Loye,  taleots,  learning^  powor,  end  wordi  ;• 

Tlie  min  mourn 

Of  nopea  uplon 
And  ffll^MBd  ewioe  on  Qod^  etttik. 
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Yon  granite  dome 

AH  time  to  come 
A  Grief-Ftained  monument  shall  tower 

Where  nature  stern 

Bids  man  discern 
His  feebleness  before  her  power. 

Why  may  wc  not 

Keep  one  bright  spot 
Pure  from  man's  tread  in  desert  snowi^ 

Where  peace  may  dwell 

In  liglit,  and  tell 
The  world-tired  heart  of  Heaven  *8  repose  ? 

No  Jungfrau  now 

With  crystal  brow 
In  stainless  vestal  n)be  can  rise ; 

No  Alj)ine  crest 

In  quiet  rest 
May  wait  beneath  the  SabDatb  skioi. 

The  butterfly 

Might  mount  as  high — 
To  man  what  can  such  goal  avail  f 

Oh,  labor  vain ! 

Oh,  fearful  gain! 
A  ghastly  grave,  a  country's  wail ! 


TENDER  AND  TRUE  AND  TRIED. 

Tbndrb  and  true, 

You  kept  faith  with  me,     . 
As  I  kept  faith  with  yon;  — 

Though  over  us  both 

8ince  we  plighted  troth 

Long  years  have  rolled  s — 

But  our  love  could  hold 
Through  troubles  and  trials  manifold, 

My  darling  tender  and  true  I 

Tender  and  true. 

In  your  eyes  I  gazed. 
And  my  heart  was  safe,  I  knew  I 
Your  trusting  smile 
Was  pure  of  guile, 
And  I  read  in  sooth 
On  your  brow's  fair  youth 
The  earnest  of  loyal  trust  and  truth, 

My  darling  tender  and  true  I 

Tender  and  true, 

All  my  own  at  last ! 
My  blessing  for  all  life  through — 
In  death  as  life 
Mv  one  loved  wife — 
Mine — mine  at  last, 
All  troubles  past — 
And  the  future  all  happiness,  deep  and  vast, 
My  darling  tender  and  true ! 

— Lomdon  Society, 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

OrnsN,  little  things  we  hear. 
Often,  little  things  we  soe, 

Waken  thoughts  that  long  hare  slept 
Deep  down  in  our  memory. 

Strangely  slight  the  circumstance 
That  has  force  to  turn  the  mind 

Backward  on  the  path  of  Yoam, 
To  the  loved  scenss  fiv  behindl 


Tis  the  perfanie  of  a  flomr. 
Or  a  qnaint  old-ftdiiooc  ~ 

Or  a  song-bird  "mid  the  lea^ 
SingiBg  in  the  namj  June. 

'TIS  the  evening-stir,  marhep. 
In  the  gloaming  sUTcrAiriglit; 

Or  a  gold  and  poiple  clond 
Waning  in  the  western  light. 


TTis  the  rofltling  of  a  dress, 
Or  a  certain  tone  of  voioe. 

That  can  make  the  pokes  tluol)^ 
That  can  bid  the  heart  rqoioe. 

Ah,  mj  heart  I  Bat  not  ofjoy 
Must  alone  thy  history  teU,  * 

Sorrow,  shame,  and  bitter  taan 
Litttle  things  recall  as  well. 


POOR  AND  BICH. 

In  a  shattered  old  garret  scarce  rooled  frees  the  Ay^ 
Near  a  window  tluitsliakes  as  the  wind  harries  If, 
Without  curtain  to  hinder  the  gotden  §au*»  Mat, 
Which  reminds  me  of  riches  that 


iis 


mme— 
I  recline  on  a  chair  that  is  broken  and  oM, 
And  enwrap  my  chilled  limba— noir  so 

cold — 

*Npath  a  shabby  old  coat,  with  the  bnttofnaBtsi^ 
While  I  think  of  my  yonth  that  Tlme'k  foo^ris* 

have  worn, 
And  remember  the  comrades  who  *?«  one  and  sU 

fled. 
And  the  dreanu  and  the  hofiea  that  are  dead  wiA 

the  dead. 

But  the  cracked  plastered  waUs  are  imlikiiiwd 

and  bright 
With  the  dear  blessed  heams  of  the  dsj^ 

light. 
My  old  coat  1i  a  kingli  robe^  mj  old  dudr 

throne, 
And  my  thoughts  are  my  counieia  that  ne  I 

could  own; 
For  the  truths  that  they  tell,  as  diey  whisper  Is  i 
Are  the  echoes  of  pleasnres  that  once  used  is ' 
The  glad  throbbings  of  hearts  that  have  noi 

tofeeL 
And  the  trcasnres  of  pasriona  which  TfiM 

steal; 
So,  although  I  know  wen  dwtmrllfebnai 
Though  ru  die  without  sorrow,  Ilifnwithi 


Though  my  cbildrBn*b  soft 

lend; 
Without  wife'k 

friend; 
Yet  my  sool  sees  them  slflL  aa  it 
With  the  spirits  who  crowd  itMmd.  mj 

chair. 
If  no  wealth  I  hare  hoarded  to  IrmUs 
I  admit  that  I  doted  on  geoM  lieh  an 
And  when  death  snstched  tin 

fair  prise, 
It  flew  to  my  heart  idien 
80,  *tis  there  that  the  on 
By  those  dear  ones^  w 


Sii,  thoiiBh  fetid  ihf  air  of  mr  poor  room  may  bo, 

Ii  Miill  liBs  nil  the  odon  of  Eden  Ibr  me, 

Fur  my  Ere  wiincleni  here,  uid  my  chenbi  here 

sing, 
As  ihiinKh  KmpiiDg  my  spirit  like  thcin  to  take 

Tlioufiti  my  iAWotr  be  hard,  where  w  well  conid  I 

As  on  thnt  on  whii^h  Amy'i  Ikir  head  haa  bc«a 

Sntct  rii^lies  and  honon  feed  Manimon'i  vain  heart. 
From  my  shattered  old  lodging  111  nut  wish  to 

And  no  COM  shall  I  need  sare  the  oin  I  "re  long 

Till  the  1.1 


GOOD  CUEER. 

What  time  LifeV  weary  tnmnlt  and  tannoil 
Thn!:iten  my  feeble  struggling  soni  to  tbil, 
Whicli,  faint  .tnd  disolate,  sinks  mth  my  Borrew'l 
weifthl, 
Thun  Mngs  mj  heart  to  cheer  me  fbr  the  toil: 

"  The  threatening  thorn  it  mother  of  the  roae. 
The  at>:rncs[  strife  is  herald  of  repoM, 

And  thuT  who  Inlior  best  amid  this  world's  norest 
CLum  the  best  guerdua  at  life's  welcome  dose. 

Tlic  Kreencst  heritage  owes  its  hne  to  ndn. 
Tin  tviltuuB  toil  thnt  lends  the  worth  to  gain; 
Is  it  n  strange  thing,  then,  thiu  in  the  lii«a  of  men 
is  the  dowts  of  pain  f 
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neatly-printed  on  tinted  pAper  and  flnsly  bonnd, 
and  attrutlve  la  all  Its  itspeota.  Thegined  au- 
thor li  k  dkttfffater  of  the  late  Prof.  Haddock,  Ol 
Uarttnoiith  (%llege,  and  a  niece  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webrter.  fareitls  who  love  their  child- 
rea  and  feel  k  dei-p  intereet  In  their  Ime  welfrra 
Id  tbil  world,  ana  In  Biat  to  come,  will  act  a 
wise  part  br  pattiiiK  this  choice  roltune  into 
their  handa  for  dally  tue.  ICcoatalnBaneierelM 
for  every  day  In  the  month. 

GoiikK-Hair^  GertnJ».—A.  story  for  Child- 


bj   H.  L. 

WhidaR. 


SIfpbenit.  New  Tork:  Tlhbala  k 
iry;  short,  fflkphi* 
all  o"'" "- 


The 

The  safvst  liays  nestle  ronnd  dangeroia  capes, 
The  elearcst  spring  from  ptiioniag  graniie 

lit  on— iind  uiulersland,  'tishoneatLabor'ahand 
i'reiises  (lie  richest  wine   from  Life's  foU 


— ConAiu  Mago 


BlilliF  LlTERAtlY  NOTICES.  I 

Li/e  Scties  From  the  Four  Gonpfli.    B»  the 

Rcr.  (i< lone.-<,  A.   M.    dapSii  in  lie   ffmtad 

tflofM  JVau^— New  Vofk:  Jno.  F.  Prall,  IBbj, 
pp.  ■160.  I'he  author  is  well  flttod  fur  this  work, 
by  b\*  tilent-',  scholnrship,  literary  attainmenla 
uiid  uxteiislve  travels,  not  unlj  In  the  Holy 
]Ma<l  hntiu  nnmerouB  other  countriea.  Hiere- 
Kcuicben  in  Jeruiiuli'm  and  ita  ncighborbooit, 
ami  his  de«cri|ilions  of  scenes  in  thu  Holy  City, 
pub.Uhed  mii'ij  years  since,  aie  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  volnme  be- 
foie  U4  Ur.  Jones  h,iB  dmie  much  to  interest  and 
intti'uct  all  readitra  wbo  luve  the  scones  of  Sit- 
creii  Story.  Few  mlncto  can  grow  wi-ary  In 
Teiidinjt  the  memorable  n^ralives  which  have 
their  f»un<titiion  in  the  Bible.  Wo  sho'ild  be 
j:IU'l  to  seu  tills  volume  in  all  (be  Sabbath  school 
libriinesin  tlie  land. 

CBmiag  la  the  fSiHj. — By  Mra.  Grace  Wob- 
Rlcr  lilii^-dile.  N'.-w  I'ork  :  Ansiin  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. 7'U  Broudwdv,  lan^.  12  mo.  pp.  114. 
Thi'  subject  of  this  beantifnl  book  is,  D;>{ly  De- 
votions for  Chitilren.  It  Is  a  Uttlo  book  ot 
fi'uut  value   SJiil   pructical  bopNlMiM.    It  li. 


This  Li  a  beautiful  story 
M  told.  It  will  please  all  children  wbo 
road  It,  and  many  wbo  ore  not  children,  lit. 
Tilton,  we  belier>^,  faHs  rare  skill  in  talking  to 
children  in  the  Sabbath-scbnol.  as  well  •■  oth- 
ers who  are  fall  grown.  If  he  posaessra  the 
genius  to  write  books  for  yoittb,  and  storI?B  fbr 
children,  we  hope  he  will  not  hido  it  iinder  a 
buabel.    This  story  is  good  tor  the  holidayB. 

EAeard  tit  ^(il.—Ur.  Peacock's  revised  edi- 
tion of  Burnet  baa  set  as  thinking  onoe  more 
shout  that  Ineihanstible  Bubject  of  thought,  the 

S 'eat  changea  of  the  sixteen  b  century.  Among 
e  various  sttipa  of  thoAe  changes,  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  runs  perhaps  some  chance  of 
being  overlooked,  beside  the  mon-  exciting  ca- 
reers of  bis  fiither  and  alaters.  E'lward  himself, 
the  Euglisb  Joriah,  U  a  favorite  Proteatant  saint; 
on  the  other  hand,  hts  reign,  as  a  reign,  Is  ona 
of  the  least  satisfkctory  in  our  history.  Politi- 
oally,  there  ta  nothing  to  be  said  for  it;  It  is  ii 

Griod  of  disgrace  abroad  and  of  confusion  at 
me.  It  is  a  timr  which  makes  us  utideratand 
that  there  was  a  better  side  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  we  see  what  things  came  to  when 
they  fell  Into  the  bands  of  men  who  were  qaita 
c«iable  of  imltaUng  an;  of  Henry's  ciimej, but 
wEo  altogether  Is«ked  Us  greatM"  qualitlea. 
Henry  bad  In  blm.  sfler  all,  an  element  of  hoa- 
Mtr  and  stn^ht-forwardness,  which  aeta  him  as 
higli  above  toe  low  cuanlng  of  Northnmbt'r- 
land  as  bis  determined  vigor  sets  him  above  the 
weakness  and  vanl^  of  Somerset  The  whole 
six  years  wer«  a  wretched  time,  unrelieved  by 
a  idugle  gleam  of  national  glory,  nnlass  any  one 
is  determinoil  to  see  national  glory  in  the  use- 
leea  devastation  of  Scotland,  and  the  oselMs 
slaoghter  of  Pinkie-clengh.  If  we  look  at  the 
time  eccleslaKtioally,  it  Is  hardly  more  aatlsALC- 
tory.  To  theBautBnisttheecclealBaAIcalohangtFa 
QDder  Edward  are  of  eonrve  odions,  while  they 
hardly  went  far  enough  oompletely  to  rattely 
the  extreme  Proteatant  From  the  alilclly  An- 
glican point  of  view,  it  is  a  reign  which  began 
well  and  ended  ill.  The  First  Book  of  King 
Edward  Is  the  Idol  of  the  Higb  Cborchman,  the 
exact  inediom  between  the  Pope  on  the  on« 
buid  and  the  Parltan  on  Che  other.  The  St«- 
ond  Book  Is  a  step  in  the  downward  oonise,  Um 
fhiit  of  leaving  onr  own  insular  wladon  to  11a- 
teo  to  the  perverse  connsels  of  urdiUinB  for- 
eigners. Anyhow  it  hi  oertala  tliat  the  exJstina 
Chnrdi  of  Bogland  Is  eaentlail;  the  Church  of 
Klbabfth,  ini  It  Is  certain  that  the  Chnroh  of 
EUaabeth  waa  somethinfc  quite  diflsrent  from 
what  tti«  Cbnreh  of  EoKlaud  was  taodins  to  In 
the  latter  d»i  of  Edward.  Hmo  paopla  ar* 
«pt  ta  foifet  tbat  akireh-robbMj  mot  m 
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through  the  whole  reign  of  Ed\f  ard,  and  in  a 
Kiill  more  odious  form  than  that  in  which  it  had 
gone  on  in  the  djiys  of  Henry.  Henry  did  his 
«acriK»ge,  like  everything  else,  in  a  grand  way  ; 
F)omcrset  and  Northumberland  did  theirs  in  a 
paltry  way.  For  the  monasteries  to  undergi>  a 
sweeping  reform,  and  for  large  portions  of  their 
wealth  to  be  transferred  to  oilier  use^i,  was  the 
uecessary  dictate  of  sound  policy,  even  if  no 
changes  of  a  strictly  theological  kind  were  to 
follow.  Had  Henry  carried  out  in  their  fullness 
those  schemes  of  which  he  only  carried  out  a 
small  portion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
( -hurch  would  have  been  as  distinct  a  gainer  as 
the  State.  A  large  foundation  of  Bishoprics  and 
Colleges  was  d^-signed  by  a  prince  who  was 
rnpaciouR  with  one  hand  and  liberal  with  the 
other,  and  it  wan  doubtless  owing  to  his  being 
be'^et  by  men  who  sh-ired  his  rnpirity,  but  not 
his  libj^rality,  that  only  po  small  u  portion  of  his 
scheme  was  accomplished.  JJut  Somerset  and 
Northumberliinil  sought  nothing  but  their  own 
enrichment  No  prey  was  too  small  for  them, 
as  no  prey  was  too  sacrrd  for  them.  Henry 
spared  l*eterborough  for  the  sake  of  his  outciist 
wife,  and  Westminster  for  the  sake  of  bis  royal 
nncestors  Som<'rset  deprived  Westminster  of 
its  Bishop,  and  conteniplated  the  destruction  of 
Minster  iiself  Probably  in  no  generation  be- 
fore or  after  would  any  Englishman  have  enter- 
tiiued  such  un  ide  i  for  a  moment.  Henry  seized 
Abbeys  and  hapgc<l  their  Abbots  if  they  re- 
fused to  surrender.  Thisw.is  doing  bnainess  in 
an  imperial  sort  of  fashion.  But  the  couns(d- 
lors  of  Kdwiird  were  alway ;  nibbling  at  smaller 
game.  The  Abbeys  were  gone,  but  scattered 
up  and  down  the  land  there  remained  a  number 
<»t  Colleges  and  Hospitals — fonndiitions  for  the 
relief  of  aged  persons  or  for  the  more  solemn 
porforrnance  of  divine  worship  In  this  or  that 
parish  church.  Henry  had  rec»dved  Parlia- 
montarv  authority  to  de;il  with  these  founda- 
tions,  but  he  had  exercised  it  very  sparingly. 
Somerset  cam**  down  upon  them  with  a  swoop. 
Then  c  «me  the  systematic  bullying  of  Bishops 
into  illegal  surrendeis  of  their  estates — a  prac- 
tice which  Kliz.ib»;th  found  too  profitable  to 
givf*  up.  but  which  she  had  the  grace  to  legal- 
ize and  in  most  Ciiaes  to  salveover  by  some  pre- 
tended e(|uivalent  Henry  h;id  hanged  the  Ab 
b  )t  of  <Jlastonbury,  and  granted  the  Abby  to 
his  brother-in-l'jw.  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
tny  Lord  Protector,  till  he  had  frightened  the 
nei"j:hboring  Bishop  into  aurrendi»ring  his  pal- 
ace, and  the  most  valuab'e  of  his  manora,  and 
ha<l.  with  a  sin  rular  scrujde  in  fjvor  of  legality, 
got  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  alienate  thee3tat4»s 
of  tlje  Peanery.  And  when  the  l()cu>t,  and  the 
cate'idllar,  and  the  cankerworm,  and  the  pal- 
nierworm  had  thus  crawled  over  nion.isteries, 
colleges,  and  bishoprics,  th»'  parish  churches 
still  remained.  They  had  bidls  which  might  be 
melted  into  cannon  ;  they  had  chalices  which 
might  be  sold  for  much,  or  which,  unsold,  would 
look  well  on  a  Protector's  sideboard  ;  they  had 
copes  and  altar-cloths  which  mightndorna  Pro- 
tec^r^r's  couches  and  tabh»s  :  they  had  walls 
whi  h.  when  convenient,  might  be  pulled  down 
to  provide  materials  for  a  Protector's  palace, 
lu  all  this  there  was  neither  worldly  policy  nor 
real  ;  it  was  simply  avarice  and  havoc  in  their 
basest  form.    When  a  mob  of  Scotch  fanatics  I 


Bulled  down  Si  Andrew's  Cathedral,  when  WHI 
'owsing  broke  stidned-glaas  windows,  and  ton 
up  monumental  brasses,  thcj  donbtteaa  hoMftly 
believed  that  they  were  doing  God  aerrice ;  bat 
Somerset  and  Northumberland  sought  neither 
God's  honor  "fior  man's  profit»bnt  simply  the 
filling  of  their  own  cofTera.  All  this  went  oa 
during  the  whole  reign  of  ESdward,  and  nnder 
Elizabeth  it  re-appeared  onlj  in  a  Teiy  miti- 
gated form 

Now,  how  far  had  Edward  personally  aaj 
share  in  either  the  evil  or  the  good— if  then 
was  any  good — of  his  reign  T  It  ia  clear  that  tht 
two  must  stand  together.  We  maj,  if  we  pteaw, 
say  that  a  boy  of  his  age  could  not  be  reqMB- 
sible  for  either,  or  we  may,  if  we  please,  nakt 
him  responsible  for  both.  Hat  it  is  not  fairi  with- 
out distinct  evidence  in  each  particular  caM,oe 
ac(]nit  him  of  all  the  evil  and  to  reckon  all  tl 
good  to  his  personal  credit  In  one  caste  ther« 
does  seem  to  be  such  distinct  evidence ;  tht 
foundation  of  the  Grammar-schoolft,  which  wei« 
to  a  great  extent  endowed  out  of  tiie  reveoo#a 
of  the  suppressed  colleges,  does  seem  to  haft 
been  Edward's  own  act  and  deed.  It  was  a 
form  of  munificence  which  waa  moat  nataral  U 
occur  to  a  boy-king  who  loved  bis  books ;  h 
was  one  which  has  lK>me  lasting  and  most  prof- 
itable fruit,  and  which  may  fisirlybe  netafsiB^ 
many  of  the  mischiefs  and  ^i^^graces  of  his  n-iga. 
For  tills  at  least  the  memory  of  fidwari  li 
worthy  of  the  personal  honor  in  which  his  ad- 
visers are  entitled  to  no  share  at  all. 

Our  truest  picture  of  Edward  is  to  be  foaaA 
in  the  Journal  still  extant  in  his  own  liaiid.siii 
which  Burnet  printed  in  his  collection.  It  gira 
us  the  picture  of  a  boy  of  nnhealtby  pi^odlj 
of  mind,  clever  by  nainre  and  bronght  np  in  a 
kind  of  hot-bed  of  edncation.  He  had  beea 
trained  to  be  a  king  in  daya  when  to  be  a  fc»»f 
meant  really  to  govern,  and  at  nine  yeanta 
age  he  was  as  serions  about  it  as  a  pmr-con- 
cillor  of  seventy.  The  puzzling  Homeric  phrvt 
about  the  kyritapo^  /3a6tX€vi  Meems  to  halt 
been  designed  specially  for  btin.  We  feel  sale 
that  from  the  day  when,  in  his  sixth  vear,  thf 
two  well  learDod  men,  •'  Mr.  doctoar  box  aal 
John  Chicke  Mr.  of  ar^"  began  *'  to  bring  Ifa 
up  in  learning  of  tongues,  of  the  scriptaie.o( 
philosophy,  and  of  all  liberal  sciences.^  Ih 
whole  mind  was  full  of  the  Pope  and  the  fia- 
peror.  the  affinirs  of  the  realm  and  the  lefjfs* 
tion  of  the  Church.  Whether  he  bad  any  iali- 
ence  on  affairs  or  not,  he  certainly  watched 
eveiy  thing  that  happened  with  an  eve  pnlw- 
naturally  keen  for  such  a  child.    No 


that  such  premature  exertion  of  m'nd  soon ^ 

out  a  naturally  feeble  body.  Tliere  la  no  tf^ 
tinct  evidence  that  Northnmberlaad  pohoMi 
him,  but,  if  he  did,  we  can  not  feii0y  thst  te 
deprived  him  of  many  years  of  life. 

One  thing  strikes  one  thronghoat  iht  wholt 
journa'— namely,  ita  strangely  nnlmpsnrioarf 
character,  so  utterly  nnlike  ^ildiah  mad  yaal^ 
f^il  compositions  In  general.  Bitter  the  bey  wa 
absolutely  without  feeling,  or  he  thooghl  it  w- 
kingly  to  express  any  sort  of  fiaelittg.  Wssbi 
not  moved  in  any  way  by  the  ezeeatiiw  of  Ha 
uncles,  one  through  the  agan^  of  the  othsr 
two  uncles  who.  whatever Iheir  rriWa  had  Ml 
been  personally  nnkind  to  hi»  ?  If  i»  Mi 
enough  tos^,  with  Mr.  Frondfl^ttni  ha 
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them  guilty.  An  ingenuous  boy  who  thought 
his  nearest  kinsmen  guilty  would  surely  feci 
some  painful  emotion  at  the  thought.  But  Ed- 
ward if  he  felt  any,  expresses  none,  and  that 
in  a  Journiil  which  is  by  no  means  meagre,  but 
which  goes  very  mucii  into  detail.  So,  again, 
th(!  burning  of  Joan  Bocher.  into  which  the 
prevalent  Protestant  legend  makes  him  over- 
persuad<'d  by  Cranmer,  is  recorded  by  him  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way  in  the  world.  He 
clearly  had  no  more  objection  to  burning  people 
than  his  father  and  sister  ;  like  Mr.  Froude,  he 
only  differod  from  them  as  to  who  were  the  prop- 
er ]ieoi)le  to  bum.  He  had  clearly  a  high  idea 
of  his  own  kindly  dignity  and  greatness,  and  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  AuhI  cause  of  *'  Church 
stutf-'  was  to  fill  the  King's  pocket  and  to  adorn 
the  Kings  house.  He  kept  a  keen  look-out  af- 
Ia'V  the  smallest  and  meanest  sources  of  revonurt, 
and  he  entered  into  puzzling  speculations  about 
the  coina^je  which  we  will  leave  to  profess  d 
finanf.i«M*s  to  examine. 

Altopcthcr  it  seems  plain  that  Edward  had  the 
true  Tuil(»r  sj)irit  in  him,  a  spirit  which  his  educa- 
tion would  certainly  tend  rather  to  foster  than 
to  subdue.  Had  he  lived  reidly  to  reign,  and  had 
he  enjoyed  health  to  act  for  himself,  wo  can  well 
believe  that  his  rule  would  have  been  as  imperi- 
ous as  that  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth.  He  would 
probably  have  stuek  to  business  from  the  very  bc- 
^iuTiiug,  and  not  have  wasted  much  time  upon 
tile  sports  and  pageants  which  were  the  delight  of 
the  early  years  of  his  father.  Sometimes,  to  be 
sure,  he  eondescends  to  mention  such  things.  He 
tells  us,  in  a  strain  as  cool  as  if  he  were  recording 
the  hciieading  of  an  uncle  or  the  burning  of  a 
heretic,  of  the  IxMirhaitings  with  which  the  French 
ambassadors  were  regaled,  and  of  a  still  beastlier 
sport  which  graced  the  marriage  of  Robert  Dnd- 
ley  aud  Amy  Hobsart : — **  After  which  marriage 
there  were  certain  gentlemen  which  didstrire  who 
tfhoidd  first  t^ikc  away  a  goose's  head  which  was 
hanged  alive  on  two  cross-posts."  At  another 
rime,  *'  a  challen<jc  was  made  by  me  that  I,  with 
sixteen  of  my  chamber,  should  run  at  base,  shoot, 
and  run  at  ring,  with  any  seventeen  of  my  ser- 
vants gentlemen  in  the  court.**  **The  first  day 
of  the  challenge  at  bjise,  or  running,  the  King 
w(m."  Two  days  after,  '*I  lost  the  challenge 
gliooting  at  rounds,  and  won  at  rovers.** 

Mr.  Froude,  as  his  readers  doubtless  know,  has 
made  lar^e  use  of  this  JoumaL  It  may  therefore 
be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
quotations  from  it  are  inaccurate.  We  have  test- 
e<:l  him  not  cmly  by  Mr.  Pocock,  whose  text  we 
feci  sure  accurately  represents  the  original  manu- 
scrij)t,  bnt  to  which  Mr.  Froude  of  course  could 
not  refer,  but  also  by  the  first  folio  edition  of  Bur- 
net. And  we  find  some  mistake  or  other,  great 
or  small  in  nearly  every  extract.  Mr.  Froude 
not  oidy  torments  us  with  that  vague  sort  of  refer- 
ence which  is  the  scholar's  abhorrence,  but  when 
the  i)assagc  is  got  at,  we  find  him  pursued  by  an 
incapaeity,  like  that  of  a  Frenchman,  for  copying 
a  plain  piece  of  print  without  some  error  or  other. 
For  instanc",  in  Froude  v.  237,  we  find,  within 
inverted  commas,  as  an  extract  from  the  JoumaL 
**  the  lords  fearing  the  rage  of  the  people,  so  httJs 
quieted."  The  real  woixlsare  **  so  latefy  quieted,'* 
nuikiug  quite  another  sense.  A  little  war  on  (p. 
2o(J)  ''  bolts  and  bars"  become  '^bolfii Mid  locks.** 


*<  A  sum  of  money**  in  p.  273  should  be  ''a  some 
money,**  but  the  mistake  here  is  Burnet's  and  nol 
Fronde's.  But  in  the  same  extract,  where  Ed- 
ward says  that  Beaumont  '*did  buy  land  with  my 
money,  **  Mr.  Froude  makes  nonsense  of  it  by 
turning  it  into  **buy  laud  with  m^  oum  money.'' 
In  p.  282  again,  the  grammatical  inaccuracy  '*  to 
any  should  "  is  King  Edward's  own ;  bnt  Edward 
wrote,  and  Burnet  copied,  * '  Yorke,  master  of  one 
of  the  mints  at  the  Tower.*'  That  there  should 
be  more  than  one  mint  at  the  Tower  was  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Froude  might  have  been  reasonably  call- 
ed on  to  explain,  but  he  found  it  much  easier  to 
get  rid  of  it  altogether  by  changing  the  difficult 
words  into  ** Master  of  the  Mint  at  the  Tower," 
with  all  the  dignity  of  official  capitals.  Edward 
records  the  marriage  of  **  Lord  Lisle,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  son,"  and  of  **Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
third  son  to  the  Earl  ot  Warwick. "  Mr.  Froude, 
incapable  of  attending  to  such  small  matters,  calif 
them  **Lord  Ambrose  Dudley  "  and  *'  Lord  Rob- 
ert Dudley  **  respectively,  in  p.  339  (a  page  in 
which  Mr.  Froude  confounds  Grardiner  and  Good- 
rich) among  the  **  garnish  of  vessels  out  of  Chnrch 
stuff*'  we  read  of  **reliques  of  PiiMJiay.**  What 
are  *'  reliques  of  PUuay  f  **  We  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  Mr.  Fronde's  bu-siness  to  tell  us,  and  not  to 
get  rid  of  the  question  by  leaving  the. words  ''of 
Plessay  **  out.  In  tlie  next  page,  the  phrase,  very 
characteristic  of  a  young  Tudor,  **  on  my  frontier  • 
at  Calais**  li  softened  into  ''over  the  frontier." 
In  p.  373  a  ^'•hagt  company  *'  shoiUd  be  a  "&iri 
company,  '*  and  so  on — a  blunder  wherever  a  blun- 
der could  be  made  room  for. — Saturday  Review, 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  BailMAtdnch.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  1865.  Many  of  these  poems 
are  gems  in  their  way.  They  aro  mostlv  verr 
brief,  so  that  the  little  volume  of  Bine  and  Gola 
contains  some  seventy  poems  in  all.  Interludes, 
lyrics,  ballads,  and  sonnets.  The  longest  by  far, 
is  "Judith,**  which  possesses  a  good  deal  of  lyri- 
cal beauty  and  force. 

13CIENCE. 

Recollections  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Birmngham,  Skptkxber,  1865.  By  a 
Lady  Associate.  [Written  for  the  Eclbgtic.]— 
The  sun  never  shone  more  brigfatlyfor  a  whole  week 
together  than  it  did  during  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  Meeting  at  Birmingham — not  • 
cloud — not  a  shower — nobody  put  up  an  umbrella 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  section  rooms  or  on 
the  enjoyable  excursions,  unless  indeed  It  be  those 
who  would  ward  off  the  scorching  rays  of  the  bril- 
liant sun.  At  Bath,  last  year,  we  had  scarcely  a 
fine  day,  but  it  was  a  glorious  meeting.  Wo 
missed  many  feces  at  the  meeting  of  1865,  whidi 
tended  to  make  that  of  1864  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  snccessful  gatherings  ever  held  by  the 
Association.  Who  among  that  company  can  erer 
forget  the  intense  excitement  caused  by  Dr.  Lir- 
ingstone'ft  lecture  in  the  theater,  on  September  19^ 
when  we  waited  for  more  than  an  bonr  before  the 
doors  were  opened,  caring  neither  for  being 
crushed  or  pushed,  so  that  we  could  get  a  seal, 
somewhere^  to  listen  to  that  wonderful  ston^' 
which  he  told  so  well.  For  the  hundreds  who 
turned  away  disappointed  from  the  doors  of  the 
theater,  that  Mune  leetiiie  was  being  giTen  at  tlie 
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time  by  Mr.  Clement  Mnrkham  in  section  E,  and  j 
Dr.  Livingstone,  after  quitting  one  lecture-room 
amidst  deafening  nppluase,  had  to  turn  to  another 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  those  awaiting  < 
him.     It  was  the  first  time  he  had  appeared  at 
any  ]>iihlic  meeting  since  his  return,  and  he  shed  : 
a  brightness  and   created  an  interest  which  no  j 
rainy  days  could  damp.     In  that  Queen  of  cities  i 
we  had  a  most  memorable  meeting,  very  fondly 
do  we  linger  over  the  remembrance  of  those  hap-  ! 
py  days,  bat  the  pi-esent,  and  not  the  past,  is  ' 
wliat  we  have  to  sav  a  little  about.    A  ver\'  sim- 
ply  told  tale  will  ours  be,  not  intended  for  the  eye 
of  one  scientific  man  or  learned  woman. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  never  attended  one 
of  these  great  scientific  meetings,  I  may  say  that 
the  payment  of  one  ])ound  makes  you  an  associate 
for  the  yciir ;   the  ticket  is  obtained  at  the  recep- 
tion room,  and  in  this  room  memlnirs  write  letters 
and  receive  tlicm,  as  there  is  a  regularly  organized 
past  office ;   they  may  rciid  all  the  daily  papers, 
procure  tickets  for  the  various  excursions  and  en- 
tertainments which  arc  going  on,  receive  each 
day  a  journal  at  8  a.  m.  of  the  sectional  proceed- 
ings, and  also  a  list  of  those  members  who  have 
registered  their  addresses,  so  that  every  one  may 
know  who's  wluji,  and  who's  where.     A  list  of  all  ( 
places  of  interest  whicii  might  be  seen  by  visitors  i 
on  i)rosentiiig  Association  tickets  was  also  print-  : 
od,  and  given  to  every  one.    Among  those  places,  I 
the  list  oi'  which  was  very  long,  were  the  interest-  ' 
ing  Museum  of  tiie  Midland  Institute,  the  Patho-  i 
logiciil  Museum,  and  those  of  Dudley  and  War- 
wick.    Three  news-rooms  were  thruwu  open,  and 
if  any  one  could  find  time  for  a  game  at  chess, 
tliey  had  to  show  their  ticket,  and  they  were  ad-  ■ 
mitted  to  the  Chess  Club.     The  Working  Men's 
Industrial   Kxhil>iti()n,  the  Exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  A^ton  Hall  and  Park,  the  Bo- 
tanical Gai'dens,  the  Boreugh  Gaol  and  Lunatic 
Asylum,  could  be  visited  by  im  associate:   as  well 
as    manufactories    of    every    description — guns, 
swords,   nails,   needles,  and  fish  hooks;  screws, 
lock^,  steel  pens,  and  pins;  iron  tube,  flint  ghiss, 
papier  machie,  i>late  glass,  electro  plate  and  iron 
works ;   also  the  l>eautiful  uicdiieval  metal  work- 
ing and  stained  glass  works  of  Messrs.  Hardman, 
BO  nobody  need   be  dull  or   hick  employment. 
There  was  not  a  shining  hour  when  the  ''busy 
bee  "  might  not  be  employed    in    **  gathering  j 
honey." 

The  oiKjning  address  was  delivered  on  Wednes- 
day by  Professor  Philli|>s,  president,  in  the  Town 
Uall.     What  a  glorious  address  it  was!     How 
much  it  contained  of  the  doings  of  others,  and 
how  little  of  his  own !     I  wish  s<»mebody  would  \ 
solve   the   problcsni — are  true   modesty  anil  true 
greatness  divisible?   Professor  Phillips  is  the  beau 
uiocil  of  a  man  of  science,  and  he  made  the  most 
cliarming  and  excellent  president.     One  short  ex- 
tract  from  his  mldress  will   show  the  object  of 
such   mwtings  as  the  present : — *'  If  it  be  asked  ■ 
what  share  m  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
the  hu»t  thirty-three  years  is  claimed  for  the  Brit- 
ish Association?     Let  us  answer  fearlessly — we 
hod  a  p:irt  in  all.     In  some  of  them  we  took  the 
foremost  place,  by  the  fre(|uency  of  our  discussions, 
tlio  urgency  of  our  recommendations,  the  eiiiploy- 
naent  of  our  influence,  and  the  grant  of  our  funds. 
For  others  wo  gave  all  our  strength  to  supi>ort  the 
Boyal  Society  and  other  institutions  in  tlieir  ef- 


forts to  accomplish  fmrpOMi  which  we  approve. 
In  all  instances  oar  ehistie  system  rasponds  quick- 
ly to  pressure,  and  retnnis  the  IHenaly  irapolse. 
If  wc  look  bock  on  the  work  of  prerioiis  jeeis,  il 
is  easy  to  mark  the  especial  action  of  the  Anoci- 
ation,  in  fields  which  hirdly  covild  be  entered  hf 
any  other  adventnren.  Msiny  of  the  most  Taloa- 
blc  Ubors,  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  the  fmili^ 
were  undertaken  in  consequence  of  tlie  reports  oi 
special  branches  of  science  which  appear  in  the 
early  Tolumes  of  our  tmnsactions— reports  il 
which  particuUr  data  were  registered  for  confiia- 
ing  or  correcting  known  generalixatioiis  or  for  es- 
tablishing new  ones. 

But  we  must  leave  the  T6wn  HaH,  and  on 
Thursday  be  ready  by  elcren  o^dock  for  the  see- 
tion  room.  Which  of  the  seven  diall  it  be? 
Mathematics  or  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  a/h 
ology,  physiology,  economic  science^  and  ststis- 
tics  or  mechanical  science.  All  these  are  gniog 
on  in  rooms  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  and  6.  Bat  seetioa 
E  is  devoted  to  Greography  and  Ethnology,  nd 
to  that  room  we  will  resort — the  Midland  latti- 
tute. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was  the  PresidenL  !%• 
first  paper  read  was  on  "The  resnlt  of  sarrejs  in 
Palestine."  The  Palestine  exploration  bnrinqi 
is  just  now  ejcciting  very  considerable  interest  ia 
the  scientific  world.  A  fund  has  been  formed  iw 
the  purjxMC  of  promoting  the  exploiation  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Mr.  George  Grove  is  the  HooonUi 
Secretary,  and  if  von  want  to  know  more  on  this 
very  important  8ul)ject,  yon  have  only  to  adires 
a  note  to  him  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydeabaa, 
and  he  will  gladly  send  all  particnlars.  This  pa- 
per was  followed  by  letters  trom  Mr.  8.  Baker  is 
Sir  R.  Murehison,  on  the  discovery  of  the  seeoad 
source  of  the  Nile,  the  Lake  Albeit  Nyesss,  M 
miles  long.  It  was  half  expected  that  Mr.  Befar 
might  have  arrived  before  the  meetingi  dkael. 
Hiul  he  done  so  it  would  have  added  gready  is 
their  interest,  hut  our  expectations  weie  diH|h 
IK)intcd.  His  letters  bore  testimony  to  the  unk 
of  all  the  statements  made  by  Captain  Speknu 
Poor  Speke !  His  death  was  the  only  tiling  wliich 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  Bath  ""'■^■g  Thi 
other  paper  of  Thursday,  which  caused  an  anisai- 
ted  discussion,  ¥ras  one  by  Professor  Vdmhfay  Oi 
**  The  origin  of  the  Hungarians."  This  wamkt^ 
ful  man  has  done  what  no  other  Enrojpean  uwiel- 
er  ever  attempted.  He,  too,  told  os  last  S 
bor  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  sake  of  _ 
ting  geographical  inquiry  when  travcUag'in 
trai  Asia,  disguised  as  a  Holy  Mmw  ~ 
and  without  him  the  meeting  at 
would  have  been  devoid  of  much  of  its  inicsci,  m 
far  as  the  geographical  section  is  cooeenied. 

The  soir^  at  the  Town  Hall  that  evening 
a  brilliimt  atfair.  A  wonderftd  collection  of  i 
was  brought  together.  Nothing* 
tiful  than  Brecze*s  instantaneous  i 
— moonlight; — the  evening  stt^,. 
the  wing; —  and  the  dashing  spwsy;  aB  m 
and  exquisitely  dune,  that  they  miHt  be 
be  believed  in.  The  original  modele  of  tto  a* 
gine  of  James  Watt,  a  huge  file-cvttlag  nncUH 
— a  strange  busineai  to  be  cairied  oa  in  Ast  m 
scene — Blakely  shot  and  shell,  mleraseopes  SI 
si)ectroscopC9.  Photographs 
nesium  light  in  the  oonmiittae 
organ  was  grandly  |dayed  by  Mr. 
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we  hftd  a  beantifnl  selection  of  mnsic  by  Herold, 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Hinck,  and  the  immortid 
Mendelssohn. 

In  a  larf^e  room  most  gaily  decorated,  to  which 
we  descended,  was  an  abnndauce  of  champagne 
and  ice,  tea  and  coffee,  fruit  the  rarest  and  most 
juicy,  in  fact  everything  provided  on  the  most 
liberal  fciile. 

On  Fridny  morning  the  geographical  section 
was  beantifully  decorated  with  oil  paintingts  the 
work  of  M  r.  Haines,  the  African  traveler,  intend- 
ed to  illustrate  a  {taper  which  he  was  about  to  read 
on  the  wondeif  111  falls  of  the  Zambesi  river.  The 
Victoria  falls  were  first  visited  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone in  November,  1855.  No  European  eyes  had 
ever  l>eforc  gazed  on  this  amazing  sight,  a  full  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Living8tone*8 
Travels,  chapter  26,  page  512.  A  bird's  eye  view 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Baines,  also  a  curious  model, 
which  conveyed  a  good  idea  of  this  marvelous 
natural  phenomenon.  Dr.  Kirk,  the  companion 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  more  recent  explorations, 
made  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Baine'ft  paper  which 
added  much  to  its  interest.  On  one  of  the  islands 
shown  in  the  bird's  eye  view  David  Livingstone 
left  his  initials  graven  on  a  tree,  and  the  date  of 
the  ye^ir — the  only  time  he  was  guilty  of  that 
piece  of  vanity.  He  also  planted  100  peach  and 
a))rieot  stones,  and  a  quantity  of  cofiee  seeds.  Ho 
used  his  endeavors  to  protect  his  garden  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Hi])potami,  but  Dr.  Kirk  told  us 
tliat  the  wretches  had  committed  great  devasta- 
tions in  the  island  garden. 

Mr.  J.  Crawfurd's  paper  on  ''occidental  or 
Western  Negroes,"  and  Mr.  Tylor*s  on  *•  Negro 
KuiT)))oan  dialects  of  the  Negroes  of  Surinam  and 
Cnnuroa,'*  caused  a  most  animated  discussion,  in 
which  Dr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Carter  Blake,  leading 
nieml>crs  of  the  AntropologicalSocietv,  took  part^ 
as  also  did  Mr.  Conway,  from  the  United  States. 

If  Mr.  (^rawfurd  did  not  object  to  the  various 
thin^  which  he  does,  so  much  so^  that  he  has 
obtained  the  name  of  **  objector  Crawfurd,'* — we 
should  lose  many  of  these  discussions,  and  a  good 
deal  of  fun,  though  perhaps  the  actual  business 
of  the  section  would  in  some  cases  progress  more 
rapidly.  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  and  Mr.  Crawfnrd 
entirely  agreed  on  one  point,  which  was  that  Mr. 
Tylor's  was  a  most  interesting  and  instructiTe 
pajHJr. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Town  Hall  was  again 
crowded  to  listen  to  Professor  Jukes*s  admirabib 
lecture  ^H)n  the  probabilities  as  to  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  coal  measures  beneath  the  red 
rfK'ks  of  the  Midland  Counties." 

Saturday  was  the  great  scientific  holiday,  when 
presidents  and  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and 
committees,  most  of  them  said  good-bye  to  the 
papers  and  discussions,  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments, for  doctors  will  sometimes  differ,  ana  the 
course  of  true  science  like  that  of  true  love,  does 
not  always  '*  run  smooth.*'  To  the  railways  the 
votjuics  of  science  rushed,  and  while  some  visited 
the  birth-place  of  England's  bard,  and  for  thefint 
time  lingered  by  the  waters  of  the  "soft  flowing 
Avon, "  or  rambled  through  Lord  Warwick's  no- 
ble castle,  others  sought  the  ivied  ruias  of  Kenil- 
worth,  and  talked  of  Amy  Kobsart  and  prood 
Queen  Bess,  after  they  had  paid  a  visit  to  Coven- 
try, with  its  matchless  spires,  and  taken  a  peq>  at 
♦«l»ceping  Tom." 


I     Geologists,  hammer  in  hand,  were  happy  at  the 
,  Wrekin;  and  the  Coalbrookdale  Pftrty  accep^xid 
j  Mr.  Maws*  hospitable  invitation  to  Benthall  Hall. 
;  Those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  strange  old  Ro> 
;  man  city  of  Uriconium,  were  conveved  to  Wroxe- 
ter,  and  after  hearing  Mr.  Wright's  history  of 
,  what  had  been  done  and  what  still  remains  to  be 
j  done,   turned  their  steps  towards  Shrewsbury, 
'  where  they  visited  the  museum  and  churches. 
I  Those  who  preferred  examining  the  geology  of 
I  the  Malvern  district,  found  their  way  to  that  cliarm- 
ing  watering-place,  and  the  lovers  of  those  glories 
of  our  country,  its  cathedrals,  were  conducted  from 
the  Worcester  station  to  the  cathedral,  by  Mr.  J. 
Severn  Walker,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the 
Worcester  Architectural  and  Archaeological  So- 
cieties, whose  description  of  its  architecture  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Prioir  Chturch  of  Malvern,  charmed 
evexT  body  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  on  that 
excursion.    Some  of  the  party  also  visited  the 
China  Works,  and  the  Deanery.    Hospitality  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  never  did  a  happier  par- 
ty meet,  than  those  who  were  so  gracefully  re- 
ceived, and  liberally  entertained  bv  the  Mayor  of 
Worcester,  Mr.  J.  D.  Perrins.    The  ladies  of  the 
party  received  an  especial  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Perrins,  and  all  were  disinclined  to  quit  the  Guild- 
hall,  so  thoroughly  happy  did  everybody  seem ; 
but  trains,  like  time  and  tide,  wait  for  no  man, 
and  at  2.80  they  whizsed  off  to  Malvern.    After 
visiting  places  of  interest  there,  they  dined  at  the 
Proprietary  College,  and  a  toirSB  was  given  in  the 
evening  by  the  Malvern  Field  Clubb,   at  Dr. 
Grindrod*s  where  fossils,  microscopes,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  had  been  brotight  together  tor 
tlie  occasion.    , 

Monday  found  a  large  party  assembled  in  the 
geographical  section,  to  hear  Mr.  Clement  Mark- 
ham's  paper  on  a  *' North  Polar  Expedition;** 
also  one  by  Admiral  Ommaney  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.   This  was  a  refreshing  and  cooling  to}^  It 
is  pleasant  even  to  think  of  ice  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  90  degrees.    The  heat  was  so  ex- 
cessive during  the  whole  week,  that  towards  its 
close  people  seemed  to  have  got  accustomed  to 
being  par-bmled.    Mr.  Clement  Markham  urged 
that  the  best  roate  for  an  English  expedition  was 
by  Smith's  sound,  and  by  sledge  traveling,  while 
Admiral  Ommaney  and  Sir  E.  Belcher  hold  that 
Spitzbeigen  should  be  the  base  of  operations. 
1^  H.  Bawlinsofi  advised  both  routes  being  at- 
tempted.   A  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  *< On  the 
true  assignation  of  the  bronze  weapona.  Ac.,  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  bronae  age  in  Western  and 
Morthem  Eorope,"  was  listened  to  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  caiued  a  lively  discnstdon.    It  wouM 
take  up  too  much  space  even  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  papers  which  were  read,  so  we  must  hMi\*e 
the  section  room  and  go  to  the  Mayor's  luncheon,    , 
at  the  Town  Hall,  where  a  most  handsome  ban- 
quet was  provided.    All  the  great  men  seemed  to 
be  extremdy  happy ;  and  the  ladies  in  the  galle- 
ries ei^yed  seeing  the  '*  Lions  fed, "  and  hearing 
the  speeches.    At  the  principal  tMt  ware  seated 
tiie  Mayor,  Lord  Lei^  Profe«or  Phillipe  the 
preadent,  Yisoonnt  Milton,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord 
Stanley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  Baw- 
Ihuoo,  M.P.,  Sir.Boderic  Marehison,  Sir  A. 
Soott  Wangfa,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac    In  the  eveninc 
Socielgrof  Arti  nte  a  -'^Hl 
nxmi,  and  tho  Taraafafe  < 
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charming  music,  proved  a  great  sonrce  of  gratifi- 
cation to  the  party  assembled. 

Tuesday  morning's  journal  displayed  the  rich- 
est bill  of  fare  yet  provided  for  the  lovers  of  sec- 
tion E.  An  account  of  the  ascent  of  a  river  which 
many  had  never  bffore  heard  of,  the  river  Pur  us ; 
one  '*()u  citvlife  in  Buckhara,"  bv  that  most  in- 
terc^ting  and  wondertul  man,  Dr.  Viimbery,  which 
delighted  everybody  ;  some  notes  by  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  **  On  the  Russian  frontiers  in  Central 
Asia ; "  and  papers  of  deep  interest  by  members  of 
the  Alpme  Club,  Mr.  A.  Adams  Reilly,  who  de- 
scribed his  survey  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  exhibited  a  map  of  that  district,  made  by 
himself,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  in 
existence.  Daring  the  reading  of  Mr.  Whymper's 
jmpjr  on  his  *'  New  expedition  in  the  chain  of 
Mont  Blanc,  including  the  Ascent  of  the  Aguille 
Verte, "  and  one  by  Mr.  S.  Matthews,  on  ascend- 
ing the  same  mountain  by  the  Glacier  de  Brenva, 
the  room  was  crowded  to  ovei-flowing. 

Tuesday  evening  brought  all  together  again  one" 
more,  at  the  farewell  soiree  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  whole  arrangements  were  even  better  than 
at  that  of  Thursday  night.  A  valuable  collection 
qffos.Mls  and  implements  from  Kent's  Cavern,  Tor- 
quay, were  exhibited  in  the  gallery,  and  those  who 
wished  to  see  a  fossil  man  found  at  Llandudno, 
could  discover  him  on  n  table  near  the  orchestra. 
Some-  of  the  most  l)eautiful  things  exhibited  were 
photographs  on  porcelain,  by  Ovenneller;  enam- 
eled pliotographs  by  M.  JoulKJrt,  and  Breeze's  in- 
stantaneous photographs.  Messrs.  Hardman  ex- 
hibited some  ex(iui>ite  si)ecimens  of  their  work- 
manship in  metal  and  enameling.  Some  photo- 
graphic views  on  glass,  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  great  Pyramid  uiken  by  magnesium  light, 
by  Professor  Piazza  Smith,  attracted  a  large  num- 
ber of  spectators.  The  lovers  of  music  could  listen 
to  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Rossini, 
but  it  was  somewhat  under  difficulties,  as  conver- 
sation was  kept  up  in  a  most  lively  manner  dur- 
ing the  performance.  The  band  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  T.  Anderton,  Mus.  Bae. 

The  concludmg  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  when  everybody  complimented  eve- 
rybody, and  said  what  good  boys  they  had 
been.  Some  of  the  party  ran  away  to  Wroxeter, 
where  they  were  most  kindly  met  by  Mr.  T. 
Wright.  It  is  said  that  for  the  future  these  ex- 
cursions are  to  be  curtiiiled— onlv  one  dav  is  to  be 
dovoted  to  them.  Enjoyable  as  they  are,  there 
arc  always  thiugs  of  interest  going  on  in  the  sec- 
tions which  it  is  grievous  to  miss,  so  one  can  not 
helj)  being  glad  that  the  temjitation  to  leave  will 
be  removed. 

Thursday  found  special  trains  waiting  to  con- 
vey most  of  the  party,  with   Professor  Philips  as 
their  leader,  to  the  caverns  of  Dadley — al>out  200 
visiting  Lichfield  and  the  Burton  breweries.     A 
charming,  but  sf)mewhat  warm  walk  through  the 
woods,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  brought  us 
to  the  entrance  of  the  caverns.     For  an  instant 
we  were  all  in  darkness.     How  strange  it  was  to 
pass  from  the  brilliant  noonday  sunshine  into  those  i 
gloomy  cavenis;   it  made  one  think  of  Handel's 
wonderful  ciiorus  from  Israel  in  Egypt,  where  he  ' 
so  marvelou-<ly  describes    *'  a    darkness   which 
■night  be  felt."    In  less  than  two  minutes  the  , 
^oom  was  dispelled,  and  we  had  shining  before 
'm  the  bright  cheering  word  *  *  Welcome.  "    Never  ' 


did  that  word  look  so  charming  as  in  those  dark 
plsices  of  the  earth.  The  gloom  was  changed,  and 
we  saw  reflected  in  the  waters  which  run  through 
the  caverns,  hundreds  of  lights,  and  the  wondrously 
grand  masses  of  rock  were  distinctly  visible.  The 
procession  wound  along  until  a  halt  was  made, 
and  we  were  reminded  bv  the  brilliantlv  illumin- 
atcd  **  V.R."  that  even  these  recesses  of  the  earth 
are  a  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  Pofessor 
Phillips  spoke ;  Sir.  R.  Murchison  and  others  like- 
wise addressed  the  large  audience.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  party  was  in  no  way  abated  by  the 
coolness  of  the  lecture  room.  Hear!  hear  I  ! 
they  loudly  shouted.  Hear  I  hear!!  echoed  the 
old  rocks.  The  applause  wj\s  wild  and  frequent. 
The  band  went  before  us,  as  we  were  outward 
bound,  j)laying  **Auld  Lang  Syne."  Nothing 
could  Ihj  more  ajipropriate  at  such  a  moment  than 
to  be  reminded  that  **auld  acquaintance"  should 
not  be  forgot,  neither  should  new  ones  be  unre- 
membered.  These  meetings  have  an  essentially 
social  as  well  as  scientijic  character;  at  them 
friendships,  based  on  union  of  taste  and  pursuit, 
are  formed,  and  those  who  attend  such  congress- 
es, year  after  year,  find  them  to  be  a  great  scien- 
tific brotherhood ;  for  as  a  rule,  how  well  they 
agree  to  differ  when  any  cause  of  difference  arises. 
At  Dudley  we  again  separated ;  some  joined  a  par- 
ty to  the  Wren's  Nest,  where  the  hanimer  of  the 
geologist  was  again  in  requisition.  This  party 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  townspeople  and 
Earl  of  Dudley.  Luncheons  were  also  prorided 
on  a  most  liberal  scale  by  many  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neighborhood,  whose  works  were  visited ; 
we  heard  much  of  the  hospitality  which  was  shown 
on  the  occasion,  and  very  agreeable  the  parties 
seem  to  have  been.  A  warm  reception  was  given 
to  our  party  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Bromford 
Iron  Works,  and  the  Oldbury  Carriage  Works. 
After  being  almost  fried  alive  by  the  side  of  iron 
furnaces,  we  fared  sumptuously  in  a  most  taste- 
fully-decorated room,  the  carriage  works  band 
pla3ring  while  we  ate  our  luncheon,  and  in  this  very 
pleasant  way  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  thirty- 
fifth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  *       Miss  e.  b.  p. 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci*s  *•  Ilerodias.** — The  works 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  so  rare,  that  we  regard 
with  extraordinary  interest  any  picture  even  asso- 
ciated with  his  great  name.  Strong  eWdence  is 
offered  iii  favor  of  one  of  **  Herodias,"  assumed  to 
be  by  him,  and  now  in  possession  of  an  American 
gentleman  named  Kellogg.  In  the  Tribune  at 
Florence  is  a  well-known  **Herodias,"  now  ad- 
mitted, we  l)elieve,  to  be  a  copybyLuini  of  a  pic- 
ture by  Leonardo.  This  picture  was  removed  to 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  was 
there  engraved  as  a  work  by  Da  Vinci.  After  its 
restoration  to  the  Tuscan  government,  it  was  at- 
tributed to  Luini,  but  many  years  after  its  re- 
placement, it  wjis  described  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  <'ollection  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  as  "  ErodH- 
ode  e  tance/la  che  ricevono  h  testa  di  S.  Giovanni 
Batista^  cU'  Leonardo  da  F^inci."  The  persons 
represented  are  three :  Salome,  who  receives  the 
head  which  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  charger 
by  the  executioner,  and  on  her  right  the  third,  a 
woman,  said  by  some  critics  to  be  Herodias^  hot 
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by  others,  among  whom  are  the  Florentine  an-  |  oonditions  which  beset  erexr  step  of  the  jnanipn- 
thoiiricH,  to  l>e  an  attendant.  The  t jpes  of  the  j  latiye  procedare  from  beginning  to  end.  DifB- 
featiux's  arc  identical  with  those  of  the  pictnre  in  colt,  however,  as  the  process  is  to  the  faRtidious 
the  National  Gallciy,  ^*  Christ  disputing  with  the  operator,  it  has  been  practiced  with  rarions  de- 
l)ui-tor^s'' as  if  they  had  been  painted  from  the  grees  of  success;  and  satisfactorily,  more  or  less, 
Miine  models,  or  worked  oat  under  similar  im-  to  all  classes  of  the  public,  with,  of  course,  a  scale 
prc8si()ns.  The  precise  passage  rendered  in  the  of  prices  proportionate  to  the  pretensions  of  each 
picture  is — "And  (the  executioner)  brought  his  j  partv  to  the  contract.  The  realization  of  an  issue, 
i\eail  in  a  charger,  and  gave  it  to  the  damsel ;  and  >  good  or  bad,  by  the  mere  mechanical  practice  of 
tlie  ibunsel  gave  it  to  her  mother ;  "  but  it  cannot  j  photography  would  certainly  tempt  into  the  arena 

hundreds  of  speculators,  whose  aishonesty  would 


be  tliou^'ht  that  the  woman  on  the  right  of  Sa- 
lome is  such  a  person  as  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Herod ;  still  the  damsel  turns  to  her, 
and  seems  ns  if  about  to  present  her  with  the  head 
of  the  Bji|)tist. 

The  history  of  the  picture  is  not  known  beyond 
the  (urly  i)art  of  the  present  century.  It  was  one 
of  tlie  collection  at  Marinhalden,  near  Zurich, 
and   belonged  to  the  proi>rietor  of  that  estate, 


rise  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  The  kind 
ot  entetprise  of  which  the  public  has  the  mo^t 
reason  ti  complain,  is  that  of  advertising  copy- 
ists, who  propose,  on  receipt  of  a  card  portrait 
and  thirty  postage  stamps,  to  return  twenty,  fif- 
teen, or  twelve  copien,  according  to  the  terms 
advertised.  The  grievance  in  such  cases  is  not 
80  much  that  the  copies  are  extremely  coarse 


Count  Bentzel-Sternau,  who  in  1847  disposed  of;  »nd  faulty,  as  that,  generalhr,  an  inordinate 

tho  contents  of  his  gallery  ;  some  time  which  the  length  of  time  has  elapsed  before  the  cards  are 

♦*  llerodins,"  with  another  from  the  same  source,  forthcoming,  and  that  in  many  instances  they 

l)ecame  the  property  of  Mr.  Kellogg.    The  latter,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  received  at  alt.    The  nuisance 

bv  l^.ffaelle,  is  known  as  **La  Belle  Jardiniere,  *»  ^^^  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 

and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburton.  tbe  subject  of  complaint  in  the  newspapers :  and 

This  picture  is  said  to  be  original,  while  that  in  ^^  public  thus  warned  against  the  imposition, 

the  Louvre  known  by  the  same  title  is  doubted  ^*  ****  ceased  to  be  so  recklessly  practiced. 

bv  connoisseurs  of  the  **  divine  master."    Under  When  the  Photographic  Society  declined  to 

the  bend  '^  Vinci"  in  the  Altgemeines  Kiinst/er-  exhibit  *•  touched'^  prints,— the  rale  compre- 

kjirnn  (Zurich,  1810),  there  is,  by  F.  R,  FOssli,  "ended  all  portraiture  tinted,  and  painted  on  a 

a  doci  iption  of  this  **  Herodias, "  concluding  with  pnotograDhic  base.— the  society  was  loyal  not 

tbcM!  words  **We  can  not  cast  the  least  doubt  only  to  photography,  but  also  to  legitimate  Art. 

on  ( Ount  Bentzel's  picture ;  "  but  this  writer  de-  ".  T"f  ^  ***;  expected  that  the  lower  walks  of 

scribes  the  iHirson  who  receives  the  head  from  the  m«?»waje  painhnff  would  suflV^r  flrom  the  popu- 

as  Herodias,  and  not  Salome,  where-  la^ty  o^  »  method  of  producing  resemblances, 
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with  tli<-  somewhat  loose  description  given  in  die  "'»"■""  '"'  "15">='»"  miu.«..™  re.«  .uw- 

Florentine  eatalogue,  though  it  L  not  t  rendering  T** -f  .*"  iSt^  ?™  "^  ""J?'**  •WompliBh- 

of  the  .acred  text.    Round  the  opper  border  of  **  *^**  'll*"'"*  ?  commi«doii.    Not  many 

the  dross  of  the  principal  figure  ap^  the  in-  ^f^  ^\^  'f^  collection  of  mlntatnw. 

y  ioicntme  picture  there  is  no  signature,  and  be-  ««*n-ea  "re  excentional  th^re   and  thmM  artfaiii 

r;KV.l''rffert'crNn  tirii^'^jra^'n  lto^woriJwe?e  ^^^^^ 

uu  kabie  differences.     In  the  latter  the  dr^  of  ^^  ^j^,^,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  themeelTes  to 

he  ,>n,  nnent  figurcis  red,  with  a  flower  pattern,  oil-paintinjr,  or  even,  it  may  be,  to  photogm. 

but  in  the  I  nbune  copy  it  is  brown,  and  tie  flow-  j,/  Everybody  has  nt  dowi  before  &e  m^ 

er  .  >u  the  dress  is  omitted,  as  is  also  the  omamcn-  f^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^\^  f^,  ^  likeness,  framed  oriiH 

tal  chMsing  on  the  vase.    For  these  discrepancies  eased,  for  threepence,  or  worked  out  in  water- 


^.  ,       1  •.  A.      ibT    T  1 1.  u  — —  expected  that  Herr  Wothly'- 

btei  niu  i.urchased  it  from  Mr.  Lamy,  a  publisher  improvements  would  have  given  precision  i^d 

of  Art  at  Zuru rh.  It  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  trans-  delicacy  of  degree  to  the  shaded  passages  of 

ferred  to  canvas,  and  was  there  plwlged  to  Baron  portraiture  ;  but  the  examples  we  have  seen  do 

PerM,  who,  ori  its  being  redeemed,  offered  Mr.  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  early  essays  ;  and 

Lau.N  20,000  hvres  for  it.     It  was  at  the  same  theWothlytype  ceased  to  interest  photographer*. 

time  i^iKjwn  to  have  been  valued  at  40,000  livres.  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  silver  was  India- 

Tfie  .il)iding  jilaces  of  all  the  productions  of  Da  pensable.    In  the  examples  we  have  seeu  of 

ViiK  i  are  known ;  and,  as  his  works  are  few,  an  this  method  of  printing  are  gradations  In  the 

authentic  addition  to  their  number  would  be  a  shades  which  saggest  &at  ordinary  methods  of 

matter  of  much  interest  to  admirers  of  the  mas-  printing  are  extremely  defective,  inasmuch  M 

tci  s  of  tlie  Italian  schools.     The  painting  in  qnes-  the  shades  and  markings  of  the  be»t  specimens 

tion  is  at  No.  18,  Ladbroke  Square.  are    frequently  opaque  and  blotched.    Tims, 

there  is  still  much  left  for  miniature  paining 

rAo/o7ra;>//y.— Recent  exhibitions  in  photogra-  to  accomplish  before  the  bmmideai  of  tne  sitter 

phy  do  not  show  any  advance  in  the  process.  The  be  attained.    The  construction,  sentiment  and 

improvement  which  would  he  most  acceptable  in  brilliancy  of  a  first-clan  ivory  miniature  can 

oi-ilinary  practice,  would  be  the  certain  produc-  never  be  equaled  by  anj  photographio    nor- 

tion  of* prints  independently  of  those  capricious  tndl^howsUlfblaceverit  majbeiiipp'enwmd 
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with  color.  In  the  race  for  popularity  in  por- ' 
traitnre,  chemistry  baa  for  the  present  tempo- 
rarily beaten  painting.  The  triumph  will  not 
be  long  lived,  though  that  which,  in  thin  re- 
spect, is  true  of  water-color,  is  not  less  so  of 
oil.  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  por- 
trait painters,  who,  for  twenty  years,  have  had 
more  sitters  than  they  could  satisfy  ;  yet  some 
of  these  artists  have  now  been  for  years  with- 
out a  commission.  But  there  are  signs  of  reac- 
tion— for  nothing  based  upon  photography  can 
ever  approach  the  beauties  of  a  study  from  the 
life  by  an  accomplished  hand. 

Of  TVue  Perspective  in  Art  and  Li/e. — A  novel 
is  the  epitome  of  events  which  run  over  many 
vears,  perhaps  a  whole  life-time ;  and  to  give 
m  a  novel  the  daily  twaddle  which  is  talked  by 
all  civilized  beings  is  to  write  out  of  all 
perspective.  Man,  indeed,  can  no  more  live 
upon  concentrated  talk  than  he  can  upon  con- 
centrated meat.  The  essence  of  meat  must  be 
taken  with  a  bulk  of  other  food  to  bo  nourish- 
ing ;  and  in  every  life  strong  thought  expressed 
in  words  must  be  diluted  with  a  certain  amount 
of  twaddle  about  the  weather,  about  the  crops, 
about  fiiends.  But  with  this  sort  of  talk  the 
novelist  has  no  business,  unless,  indeed,  he  wish- 
es to  present  us  with  the  character  of  a  silly 
person,  who  never  says  a  wise  thing  ;  but  then, 
at  least,  he  should  make  the  talk  of  that  person 
absurd  and  grotesque,  and  so  amusing.  A  novel, 
as  I  have  said,  is  generally  the  epitome  of  a 
life  time,  tlie  even's  of  years  to  be  concentrated 
into  the  reading  of  an  hour  or  two  :  and  the  fii'st 
rule  of  a  good  epitome  should  be  that,  while 
every  event  is  given  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  shall 
still  preserve  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 
every  other  event,  and  so  the  whole  picture  be 
set  before  us  in  its  true  perspectivj.  To  see 
and  describe  the  true  relationship  between 
events  and  persons  is  the  characteristic  of  ge- 
nius. In  piiinting  the  same  rule  holds  good. 
The  learner's  coloring  is  feeble  because  he  for- 
gets that  he  has  to  concentrate,  on  a  few  square 
inches  of  paper,  the  color  which  in  nature  was 
diffused  over  whole  miles  of  landscape.  And, 
indeed,  i  was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by 
a  aketch  which  my  little  boy  (setat.  four)  &owed 


just  now  upon  his  slate — the  portrait  of  a  dog, 
and  a  very  fat  dog  too,  which  is  his  constant 
companion,  and  devoted  slave.  This  portrait 
he  had  given*  and  not  unskilfully.  I  think, 
with  two  strokes  of  his  pencil,  an  inner  circle 
and  an  outer,  which  stood  for  the  dog's  head 
and  body.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  gave 
the  idea  of  a  fat  and  lazy  dog  very  happily,  con- 
sidering the  means  which  he  employed.  At  any 
rate,  his  perspective  was  true  and  right  We 
are  told  tnat  rules  for  teaching  perspective  are 
not  of  much  practical  use  to  the  artist.  Such 
rules  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  most  draw- 
ing-books. But  I  fancy  that  all  which  students 
of  art  in  general  care  to  know  about  perspec- 
tive is  supplied  by  that  common-sense  rule 
which  teaches  that  the  farther  an  object  is  re- 
moved from  the  spectator  the  smaller  it  be- 
comes. And,  teste  Mr.  Ruskln,  the  'painters  and 
architects  of  tho  day  have  no  larger  acquain- 
tance with  perspective. than  this.  He  declares 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Robert's  pic- 
tures (alas,  that  we  must  say  Fintl)  he  has 
scarcely  ever  seen  an  architectural  picture  or 
drawing  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  which 
was  in  true  perspective,  and  that  he  has  never 
met  but  with  two  men  in  his  life  who  knew 
enough  of  perspective  to  draw  a  Gothic  arch  in 
a  retiring  plane,  so  that  its  lateral  dimensions 
and  curvatures  could  be  calculated  to  scale  from 
the  drawing.  But  I  beg  to  observe  that  this  is 
a  moral  essay,  and  not  a  treatise  upon  the  fine 
arts.  And,  from  a  moral  stand-point,  a  tnie 
perspective,  whether  in  art  of  life,  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  consequence.  Now,  to  obtain  a  true 
perspective  in  life  seems  to  me  to  call  into  play 
that  faculty  of  the  seeing  eye — alas,  how  rare  a 
faculty  it  is ! — which  looks  upon  things  and  facts 
as  they  really  are,  and  notes  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  them.  And  a  true  per- 
spective in  art  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  facul- 
ty, no  less  rare,  which  enables  men  to  describe 
things  as  they  are  ;  to  set  them  down  in  their 
true  positions  without  distortion  or  exaggera- 
tion. Both  these  faculties,  then,  it  will  be  seen 
— the  one  receptive,  and  the  other  productive 
— are  nearly  allied  to  veracity,  to  that  virtue 
which  '*  trows  the  truth." — Macmiltan*8  Maga- 
zine. 


./ 


